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THE  SWIFTNESS  OF  TIME. 

Tbb  day  and  the  night  succeed  each  other,  the  rota- 
tion of  seasons  diversify  the  year,  the  sun  rises, 
attains  the  meridian,  declines  and  sets,  and  the  moon 
every  night  changes  its  form.  If  the  wheel  of  life 
which  rolls  thus  silently  along  were  to  pastf  on 
through  nndistinguishahle  uniformity,  we  should 
never  mark  its  approaches  to  the  end  of  its  course; 
if  one  hotir  were  like  another,  if  the  passbge  of  the 
sun  did  not  show  that  the  day  is  wasting,  if  the 
change  of  seasons  did  not  impress  upon  us  Uie  flight 
of  the  year,  if  the  parts  of  time  were  not  variously 
coloured,  we  shoxdd  never  discern  their  departure  or 
succession,  but  should  live  thoughtless  of  the  past 
and  careless  of  the  future*  Without  will  and  perhaps 
without  power  to  compute  the  periods  of  life,  or  to 
compare  the  time  which  is  already  lost  with  that 
which  may  probably  remain. 

But  the  course  of  time  is  so  visibly  marked,  that 

it  is  even  observed  by  nations  who  have  raised  their 

minds  very  little  above  janimal  instinct;  there  are 

human  beings,  whose  language  does  not  supply  them 

with  words,  by  which  they  can  number  five  :  but  we 

know  of  none  who  have  not  names  for  day  and  night, 

for  summer  and  winter :    yet  these  admonitions  of 

nature,  however  forcible,  however  importunate,  are 

too  often  vain  $  and  many*  who  mark  with  accuracy 

the  lapse  of  time,  appear  to  have  little  sensibility  of 

the  decline  of  life.     Every  man  has  something  to  do, 

which  he  procrastinates ;    every  man  has  faults  to 

conquer,   which  he   delays   to   combat:    from   this 

inattention,  so  general,  and  so  mischievous,  let  it  be 

every  man's  study  to  exempt  himself.     Let  him  who 

desires  to  see  others  happy,  make  haste  to  give  while 

the  gift  can  be  enjoyed ;  and  let  him  who  seeks  his 

own  happiness,  reflect  that  while  he  forms  his  puipose 

the  day  rolls  on,  and  the  night  comes  when  no  man 

can  work. — Johnson. 


THK    KXI.EID08C0PX. 

Mystic  trifle,  whose  perfection 
lies  in  multiplied  reflectioii, 
Let  us  from  thy  sparkling  store 
Draw  a  few  reflections  more  x 
In  thy  magic  drde  rise 
AH  things  men  so  dearly  priEe^ 
Stan,  and  crowns,  and  glitt'rmg 
Such  as  grace  the  court  of  longs  t 
Beauteous  figures  ever  twining, 
Gems  with  hrillaat  lustre  shining  i 
Turn  the  tube ;— how  quick  they  paai, 
Crowns  and  stan  prove  broken  gim  t 

IViflel  let  us  from  thy  store 
Draw  a  few  reflections  more; 
Who  oonld  from  thy  outward  case 
Half  thy  hidden  beauties  trace  ? 
«    Who  frnn  such  exterior  show 
Guess  the  gems  within  that  glow  ? 
Emblem  of  the  mind  divihe, 
Cased  within  its  mortal  Bhrine ! 

Once  again — ^the  miser  views 
Thy  sparkling  gema — thy  golden  hues ; 
And)  ignorant  of  thy  b^ty*8  cause. 
His  own  oondusionB  sordid  draws ; 
Imi^;ines  thee  a  casket  fiiir 
Of  gorgeoQs  jewels  rich  tiad  rare ; 
Impatient  his  insatiate  soiil 
To  be  the  owner  of  the  whole. 
He  breaks  thee  ope^  and  views  within 
Some  bits  of  glass    a  tube  of  tin  1 
Such  are  ridiesy  valued  true^ 
Such  the  iUusioDa  men  pursue ! 
1818.  W.  H.  M. 


Natxtrb  hath  so  distributed  her  gifts  among  her  childrea, 
as  to  promote  a  mutual  helpAilness,  and  what,  perhaps,  is 
still  more  precious,  a  mutual  humility  among  men. — 
Chalmsrs. 


0ATINM  OF  POOn  niOHA&D*« 

It  would  be  thought  a  hard  government  that  should  tax  its 
people  one-tenth  part  of  their  time,  to  be  employed  in  its 
service ;  but  idleness  taxes  many  of  us  much  more :  slot!i, 
bv  bringing  on  diseases,  absolutehr  shortens  life.  **  Sloth 
liks  rust,  consumes  fester  than  labour  wearsf/ while  the 
used  key  is  always  bright,"  as  Poor  Richard  says.  But, 
'*  dost  thou  love  life,  then  do  not  squander  time,  Ibr  that  is 
the  stuff  life  is  made  of,**  as  Poor  Richard  says.  How 
much  mors  than  is  necessary  do  we  spend  in  sleep! 
forgetting  that  '*  the  sleeping  fex  catches  no  poultry/*  and 
that  "  there  will  be  sleeping  enough  in  the  grave,"  as  Poor 
Richard  says. 

If  time  he  of  all  things  the  most  precious,  '*  wasting  time 

must  be,"  as  Poor  Richard  says,  "  the  greatest  prodigality  f 

since  as  he  elsewhere  tells  us,  "  Lost  time  is  never  found 

again ;  and  what  we  call  time  enourh,  always  proves  litUe 

enough.    Let  us  then  up  and  be  doing,  and  doing  to  the 

purpose,  so  by  diligence  shall  we  do  more,  with  less 

perplexity.    Sloth  makes  all  things  difficult,  but  indtistry. 

all  easy  ;*   and  "  he  that  riseth  late,  must  Crot  all  day,  and 

shall  scarce  overtake  his  business  at  night :"  while  ''huiiness 

>  travels  so  slowly,  that  poverty  soon  overtakes  him.    Drive 

I  thy  business,  let  not  that  drive  thee ;  and  early  to  bed, 

and  early  to  rise,  makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise/' 

I  as  Poor  Richard  says. 

I  So  what  signifies  wishing  and  hoping  for  better  times  ? 
,  We  may  make  these  times  better,  if  we  bestir  ourselves. 
*'  Industry  need  not  wish,  and  he  that  lives  upon  hope,  will 
I  be  fasting.  There  are  no  gains  without  pains ;  then  help 
hands,  for  I  have  no  lands,  or  if  I  have,  they  are  smartly 
taxed.  He  that  hath  a  trade,  hath  an  estate ;  and  he  that 
hath  a  calling,  hath  an  office  of  profit  and  honour,"  as  Poor 
Richard  says ;  but  then  the  traae  must  be  worked  at,  and 
the  calling  well  followed,  or  neither  the  estate  nor  the 
office  will  enable  us  to  pay  our  taxes.  If  we  are  industrious, 
we  shall  never  starve ;  for  **  at  the  working  man*s  house, 
hunffer  looks  in,  but  dares  not  enter."  Nor  will  the  bailiff, 
or  the  constable  enter;  for  industry  pays  debts,  while 
despair  increaseth  them.  What  though  you  have  found 
no  treasure,  nor  has  any  rich  relation  left  you  a  legacy, 
**  Diligence  is  the  mother  of  good  luck,  and  God  gives  all 
things  to  industry.  Then  plough  deep  while  sluggards 
sleep,  and  you  shall  have  com  to  sell  and  to  keep."  Work 
while  it  is  called  to-day,  for  you  know  not  how  much  you 
may  be  hindered  to-morrow.  '*  One  to-daj,  is  worth  two 
to-morrows»"  as  Poor  Richard  says ;  and  further,  **  Never 
leave  that  till  to-morrow,  which  you  can  do  to-day."  I^ 
you  were  a  servant,  would  you  not  be  ashamed  that  a  good 
master  should  catch  you  idl§  ?  Are  you  tiien  your  own 
master?  be  ashamed  to  catch  yourself  idle,  when  there  is 
so  much  to  be  done  for  yourself,  your  timily,  yoiur  country, 
and  your  king. — ^pRAifKuir. 

*  The  celebnt«d  Dr.  franklin  published  tn  almanac  with  the 
title  of  Poor  Richard.  This  article  formed  part  of  the  prefiiioS  to 
another,  which  he  called  Poor  Riekard  mprovod. 


I  FiifD  the  following  passage  in  an   excellent  sermon 

e reached  at  the  funeral  of  a  gentieman  who  was  an  honour  to 
is  country,  and  a  more  diligent,  as  well  as  successful  inquirer 
into  the  works  of  nature,  than  any  other  our  nation  has 
ever  produced:  "he  had  tiie  profoundest  veneration  for  the 
preat  God  of  heaven  and  earth  that  I  have  ever  observed 
m  any  person.  The  very  name  of  God  was  never  men- 
tioned by  him  without  a  pause  and  visible  stop  in  his 
discourse ;  in  which  one,  that  knew  him  most  particulariy 
above  twenty  years,  has  told  me  that  he  was  so  exact,  that 
he  does  not  remember  to  have  observed  him  once  to  fail 
m  It 

Evprv  one  knows  the  veneration  which  was  paid  by  the 
Jews  to  a  name  so  great,  wonderful,  and  holy.  They  would 
not  let  it  enter  even  into  their  religious  disooorses.  What 
can  we  then  think  of  those  who  make  use  of  so  tremendoui 
a  name  in  the  ordinary  expressions  of  their  anger,  mirth, 
and  moat  impertinent  passions  7  Of  those  wm  admit  it 
into  the  most  familiar  questions  and  assertions,  ludicrous 
phrases,  and  works  of  humour  ?  not  to  mention  those  who 
violate  it  by  solemn  peijuries.  It  wotild  be  an  affhmt  to 
reason  to  endeavour  to  set  forth  the  horror  and  profhneness 
of  such  a  practice.  The  very  mention  of  it  exposes  it 
sufficientiy  to  those  in  whom  the  light  of  nature,  not  to 
say  religion,  is  not  utterly  extinguished*-^-^|>«c<aior. 


i«ds.] 
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TOE    HOYAL    PALACE    AT    ELTHAM, 

IN  KENT. 

Tbe  recent  discovery  of  some  remarkable  subterra- 
nean passages  at  Eltham  Palace,  has  excited  anew 
the  attention  of  the  public  td  that  noble  example 
of  the  domestic  arohitectare  of  our  forefathers. 

Eltham,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  two  Saxon 
words,  Eald  and  Ham,  (the  old  town  or  habitation,) 
is  a  place  of  high  antiquity.  After  the  Conquest,  the 
manor,  waq  granted  to  Odo,  Bishop  of  K^nt,  on 
whose  disgrace,  in  tbe  reign  of  William  Rufus,  it 
reverted  to  the  crown ,  it  subsequently  passed  into 
the  h^ds  of  the  Mandevil  and  de  Vesci  families  j 
and  near  tbe  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
into  those  of  Antony  Bekc,  Bishop  of  Durham. 
In  1270,  it  is  recorded,  that  King  Henry  the  Third 
kept  his  Christmas  here,  with  great  state,  according 
to  the  custom  which  prevailed  for  many  centuries  in 
England. 

Bishop  Beke  retained  possession  of  Eltham  until  his 
death,  in  March,  1310,  when  he  left  his  house,  with  all 
its  appurtenances,/  to  the  Crown.  It  was  almost 
immediately  occupied  by  Edward  the  Second ;  and 
in  1315,  his  queen,  Isabel,  was  here  delivered  of  a 
soHi  subsequently  known  l)y  the  name  of  John  of 
Eltham,  after  his  birth-place,  to  which  the  palace  no 
doubt  owes  its  local  nan^e  amongst  the  peasantry, 
of  King  John'9  Bam, 

From  this  period  until  the  reign  of  Henry  the 

Eighth,  Eltham  continued  to  be  a  favourite  ^bode  of 

royalty.     Parliaments  were  frequently  held  there,  and 

many  interesting  events  are  recorded  in  its  history. 

Edward  the  Fourth,  we  are  told,  "  to  his  great  cost, 

repaired  his  house  at  Eltham;'*  indeed,  it  would 

appear  that  he  rebuilt  a  considerable  portion  of  the 

edifice.    In  1482,  this  monarch  kept  his  Christmas 

here  publicly,  with  princely  hospitality;  two  thousand 

persons  being  feasted  at  his  cost  daily.     Hatted 

states,  that  ''  Henry  the  Seventh  built  a  handsome 

front  to  this  palace,  towards  the  moat,  and  was 

usually  resident  here  3  and  as  appears  by  a  record  in 

the  Officb  of  Arms,  most  commonly  dined  in  the 

Great  Hall,  and  his  officers  kept  their  tables  in  it." 

With  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
the  decline  of  Eltham  Palace  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced ;  for  Henry  the  Eighth  only  occasionally 
resided  there  j  although  he  continued  on  two  occa- 
sions to  keep  up  the  good  old  English  mode  of  passing 
Christmas.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  reign, 
Henry  appears  to  have  altogether  deserted  Eltham 
for  the  royal  palace  of  Placentia  at  Greenwich. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  abandoned  as  a  residence,  the  only 
record  that  we  can  find  of  that  sovereign  having 
remained  at  Eltham  being  in  1559,Vhen  she  passed 
several  days  there.  The  attachment  of  the  '*  Maiden 
Queen"  to  Greenwich — the  place  of  her  birth — was 
naturally  stronger  than  that  of  her  father.  Eltham, 
however,  was  not  finally  abandoned  until  1612,  when 
James  the  First  spent  a  short  time  under  its  roof. 

The  Palace  and  demesne  attached  to  it,  shared  the 
common  fate  of  the  crown  property,  after  the  murder 
of  Charles  the  First  by  the  rebels,  during  the  Civil 
War.  A  great  portion  of  the  extensive  pile  of  build- 
ings then  comprising  the  Palace  was  taken  down, 
and  sold  by  auction  for  the  sum  of  £2753,  without 
including  the  cost  of  the  demolition.  The  property 
then  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  patriot,  named  Sir 
Thomas  Walsingham,  who  completed  the  work  of 
spoliation  which  had  been  commenced  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  Parliament  in  1648,  (when  the  deer  had  all 
been  wantonly  destroyed  and  the  parks  greatly  in- 
jured foid  disfigured,)  by  cutting  down  almost  all 


the  timber,  leaving,  in  the  words  of  an  old  wnter, 
"  scarcely  a  tree  tp  nmke  a  gibbet.*'  Previously  to 
this,  the  royal  demesne,  including  the  ^reat,  the 
Middle,  and  Home  or  Lee  Parks,  contained  seven 
thousand  seven  hundred  trees,  about  half  of  which 
were  extremely  valuable,  antl  stretched  over  more 
than  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-two  acres.  On  the 
Restoration^  the  whole  of  the  property  reverted  to 
the  crown.  The  land  was  subsequently  (with  the 
reservation  of  about  173  acres,  still  retained  as  the 
park  of  the  Lord  of  tb^  Manor,)  divided  into  farms, 
»nd4he  scattered  remans  of  the  palace  were  chiefly 
devoted  to  farming  purposes,  or  subjected  to  further 
demolition.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  ban- 
quetting-hall,  the  most  splendid  feature  of  the  ancient 
palace,  would  serve  the  purposes  of  a  bamj  "  and 
this,"  remarks  Mr.  Buckler  the  historian  of  the 
structure,  with  natural  indignation,  "  and  not  any 
consideration  of  its  venerable  antiquity,  the  dignity 
of  those  who  caused  its  erection,  the  noble  uses  to 
Which  it  had  been  devoted,  the  ej^cellence  of  its 
design,  or  the  costliness  of  its  materials,  preserved 
it  from  t)ie  ruin  which  fell  on  all  around." 

Even  this  beautiful  structure  was  threatened  with 
demolition  a  few  years  since  j  but  the  attention  of 
Government  having  been  drawn  to  it  in  1828,  the 
walls  and  buttresses  were  repaired,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent and  almost  unrivalled  timber  roof  strengthened 
and  partially  renewed,  under  the  direction  ot  Mr. 
Smirke,  the  architect.  With  the  exception  of  the 
louver  in  the  roof*,  wtich  has  long  been  removed, 
and  the  partial  demolition  of  the  parapets  and 
many  of  ^he  enrichments,  it  still  retains  all  its  con- 
stituent features. 

This  princely  illustration  of  the  hospitality  of  the 
old  time,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  latest 
buildings  erected  at  Eltham,  and  has  been  attributed, 
on  several  grounds,  to  Edward  the  Fourth,  whose 
reign,  and  that  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  have  well 
been  termed  the  golden  age  of  English  architecture. 
This  is  evidenced  both  from  the  general  style  of  the 
structure,  and  froni  the  appearance  of  several  cele- 
brated heraldic  devices,  or  badges,  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  still  to  be  found  there.  The  bay,  or  oriel 
windows  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hal}  constitute  one 
of  th6  most  striking  features  of  the  edifice. 

The  hall  itself  is  100  feet  in  length,  36  in  breadth, 
and  55  feet  high.  Independently  of  the  bays,  this 
splendid  room  was  lighted  on  either  side  by  ten 
windows,  arranged  in  couples.  The  timber-roof, 
which  exhibits  a  union  of  great  strength  with  a  sin- 
gular lightness  of  effect,  is  its  most  remarkable 
feature,  and  is,  unquestionably,  one  of  the  finest 
existing  specimens  c^  the  ornamental  carpentry  of 
the  middle  ages. 

Some  portions  of  the  "  kitchener's"  department, 
of  the  chandry,  or  storehouse,  and  of  several  infe- 
rior buildings,  are  the  only  other  remains!  of  tbe 
ancient  royal  residence. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  when  the 
palace  was  in  its  most  perfect  state,  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  stately  and  extensive  pile.  Its 
general  outline  was  quadrangular,  intersected  by 
ranges  of  buildings  which  divided  it  into  four  sepa- 
rate quadrangles,  varying  in  extent,  and  enclosing 
spacious  coiurts.  It  was  siurounded  by  a  moat  of 
great  breadth,  crossed  by  a  drawbridge  on  the  south, 
since  repl^u^ed  by  a  bank  of  earth,  and  by  a  stone  bridge 
on  the  north,  of  great  beauty  of  design,  (still  existing 
in  a  comparatively  uninjured  state,)  which  was  de- 
fended by  a  strong  gateway  on  the  inner  side  *. 

*  See  some  Temarks  on  Old  Englith  Ualk,  in  tbe  Satwdmi 
Mmguine,  Vol,  V.,  p.  68, 
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EkbBm  Palace  was,  -undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most 
perfect  specimeiu  of  a  caiteHated  ntimtioH  ever  erected 
in  tliis  cooutry.  Its  Bitoatioa,  oa  an  eminence  of 
greater  elevation  than  any  in  the  neighbourhood, 
except  Shooter's  HUl,  in  some  measure  protected  it 
against  any  sudden  attack,  whilst  the  recent  diaco- 
Tery  of  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  subterra- 
nean passages,  probably  of  very  great  extent,  pre- 
viously alluded  to,  evinces  the  care  that  was  bestowed 
in  providing  meana  for  the  security  of  the  royal  inha- 
bitants, in  case  of  treason  or  other  emergency. 

The  existence  of  a  series  of  under-ground  passages, 
running  in  the  direction  of  Blackheath  to  Greenwich, 
had  long  been  popularly  believed ;  but  nothing  cer- 
tain was  known  dn  the  subject  until  (we  believe)  the 
spring  of  1834,  when  accident  led  to,  the  discovery. 
Since  that  period  Mr.  A.  B.  Clayton,  the  architect, 
and  Dr.  David  King,  have  taken  an  active  interest  in 
the  exploration  of  these  military  stratagems  of  the 
middle  ages,  and,  at  their  own  cost,  have  cleared 
about  700  feet  of  the  passages,  which  were  partially 
filled  with  rubbish. 

The  writer  of  this  article,  accompanied  by  some 
friends,  lately  explo^  these  passages.  We  descended 
a  ladder  below  a  trap-door,  in  the  yard  on  the  south 
fipnt  of  the  hall,  and  entered  a  subterranean  ropm, 
ten  leet  by  five,  from  whence  a  narrow  arched  pas- 
sage, of  about  ten  feet  in  length,  conducted  us  "  to 
a  series  of  passages,  with  decoys,  stairs,  aud  shafts, 
,  some  of  which  are  vertical,  and  others  on  an  in- 
clined plane,  which  were  once  used  for  admitting  air, 
and  for  hurling  down  missiles  or  pitch-balls,"  with 
deadly  effect  in  case  of  attack, -according  to  the  mode 
of  defence  practised  in  the  old  time.  Much  skill  is 
observable  in  the  constroction  of  these  shafts,  for  they 
"  veige  and  concentrate  at  points  where  weapons  from 
above  could  assail  the  enemy  the  most  succesetiilly. 
Abont  500  feet  of  passage  have  been  entered  and 
passed  through,  in  a  direction  west  towards  Middle 
Park,  and  under  the  moat  for  200  feet.  The  arch  is 
broken  into  in  the  field  leading  from  Eltham  to  Mot- 
tinghnm,  but  stiU  tbe  brick-\iorii  of  the  arch  can  be 


traced  further,  proceeding  in  the  same  direction.  The 
remains  of  two  iron  gates,  completely  carbonized, 
wei:e  found  in  that  part  of  the  passage  under  the 
moat,  and  large  stalactites,  formed  of  super-carbonate 
of  Ume,  hung  down  from  the  roof  of  the  arch,  which 
sufficiently  indicate  the  lapse  of  time  since -these 
'passages  were  entered.  The  height  of  the  passages 
varies  materially,  arising,  probably,  from  the  imper- 
fect clearance  of  the  rubbish  ;  in  some  places  they 
reach  nearly  six  feet,  whilst  in  others  they  are  con- 
siderably under  five  feet.  There  is  a  tradition,  that 
at  Middle  Park,  through  which  the  passages  are 
heUeved  to  run,  there  were  several  under-ground 
apartments,  of  sulEcient  extent  to  accommodate 
sixty  horses. 

Our  feelings  and  impressions  whilst  traversing 
these  narrow  and  gloomy  vaults,  leading  to  an  un- 
known distance,  shut  out.  from  ths  cheerful  light  (A 
day,  and  perh^s  not  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man, 
for  several  centuries,  until  a  short  time  before  oar 
visit  were  vivid  and  interesting.  We  had  before  oa 
a  realization,  at  all  e\'ent8  in  one  instance,  of  the  tra- 
ditionary stories  appertaining  to  so  many  of  our  old 
mansions  and  castles,  hitherto  disbelieved ;  romantic 
and  undefiuable  thoughts  and  recollections  passed 
across  our  mind,  and,  for  the  moment,  we  were 
transported,  in  imagination,  to  the  fast. 

We  are  disposed  to  assign  the  date  of  these  vaolts 
to  that  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fonrteenth  century. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  hasty  notice  of  an  edifice 
of  considerable  historical  interest,  without  expressing 
a  hope  tiiat  the  highly  laudable  zeal  of  Messrs. 
Clayton  and  King,  in  tbe  investigation  of  one  of  its 
most  remarkable  features,  will  be  seconded  by  tliat 
of  others 
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HINDOO  PILGRIMS. 

TflkKR  M  no  cottntiy  tipoa  caith  vrhere  pilgrims  and 
devotees  of  every  description  abound  so  much  as  in 
Hindodstan.  WQl  this  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  when 
it  is  known^  that  the  gods  of  the  Hindoo  Pantheon 
amount  in  number  to  three  hundred  and  thirty 
millions.  Not  a  day  passes  in  this  "  land  of  sunshine 
and  of  storm^"  but  some  festival  is  celebrated;  and 
the  entire  lives  of  thousands  of  enthusiasts  are  passed 
in  performing  the  revolting  discipline  of,  a  devotion, 
which  consists  not  only  of  numerous  absurd  and 
fantastic  ceremonies,  but  frequently  of  the  most  pro- 
fane and  sanguinary  rites. 

Of  the  multitude  of  devotees  and  pilgrims  in  India, 
some  idea  may  be  formed,  when  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained, that  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  alone,  the 
number  of  mendicants — and  mendicity  is  here  a  reli- 
gious vocation — amoimts  to  upwards  of  two  millions. 
These  persons  are  entirely  supported  by  alms.  Thus, 
supposing  each  person  to  obtain  only  a  shilling  per 
week,  the  gross  sum  would  amount  to  more  than 
five  millions  annually,  and  this,  too,  extracted,  for 
the  most  part,  from  the  small  earnings  of  the  labour- 
ing classes,  of  which  poverty  is  at  once  the  distinc- 
tion and  the  heritage.  The  extent  to  which  mendicity 
is  carried,  even  among  the  Brahtnins,  in  Bengal 
especially,  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived  -,  and  the  airs 
of  authority  which  these  sturdy  beggars  assume,  are 
as  arrogant  as  they  are  disgusting.  Such  is  their 
ascendency  over  the  minds  of  the  superstitious  popu- 
lation^  that  they  levy,  as  has  been  fdready  shown,  an 
enormous  tax  in  this  way,  almost  universally,  and 
■from  that  portion  of  the  community  which  can  with 
diHiculty  procure  the  common  necessaries  6f  life. 

Begging  holds  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  reli- 
gious obligations  of  thevHindoos ;  with  sorm  classes,  it 
form!  the  main  feature  of  their  spiritual  discipHne ; 
indeed,  none  of  their  sAcred  community  can  attain 
the  supreme  rank  of  spiritual  distinction,  except 
through  this  despicable  occupation.  The  Yogues, 
so  highly  esteemed  for  their  sanctity,  are,  univer- 
sally, mendicants  3  and  so  complete  is  their  in* 
fluenoe  over  the  vulgar,  that  these  latter  esteem  it 
an  enviable  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  administer  to 
the  necessities  of  those  holy  men.  It  is  considered  a 
positive  d^radation  for  a  devotee  of  any  repute  to 
submit  to  the  drudgery  of  an  honest  trade.  Thus  it 
happens,  that  these  sacred  persons  are  the  most 
indolent,  arrogant,  and  too  often  the  most  sensual 
wretches  alive.  It  is  impossible  to  help  feeling  that 
the  mendicant  fraternities,  belonging  to  a  branch  of 
the  Christian  church,  must  have  derived  their  origin 
from  these  Eastern  idolaters.  The  coincidence  is  too 
strong  to  be  accidental.  The  begging  friars  n^ay 
certainly  claim  the  sanction  of  heathen,  though  they 
cannot  of  apostolic  antiquity. 

D.unng  the  cold  season,  pilgrimages  from  all  parts, 
especially  of  Upper  India,  are  performed  to  the 
Ganges.  The  roads  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  at  this 
period,  are  crowded  with  devotees,  proceeding  in  large 
groups  to, the  holy  stream.  They  are  usually  well 
dressed,  carrying  on  their  shoulders  a  thick  bamboo, 
from  which,  at  either  end,  is  suspended  a  frame, 
generally  of  coarse  ratan-work,  containing  a  spherical 
wicker-basket,  covered,  and  filled  with  provisions  and 
other  necessaries  for  the  journey.  Upon  their  return, 
globular  jars  of  earthenware  are  placed  within  these 
baskets,  and  the  sacred  water  of  the  Ganges  is  carried 
in  them,  frequently  to  the  distance  of  many  hundred 
miles,  for  the  services  of  their  temples.  There  is  a 
pagoda  on  the  island  of  Ramisseram,  scarcely  above 
a  degree  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Indian 
peninsnlAy  in  which  no  water  is  used  but  what  is 


brought  from  the  Ganges.  This  is  thrown  ov«r  the 
idol  every  morning,  and  then  sold  at  a  great  price  to  ^e 
devout  who  can  afford  to  purchase  so  costly  a  blesaing . 

The  peiaous  who  make  their  periodical  pilgrimages 
to  the  holy  river,  generally  form  processions,  exhibit- 
ing rather  an  agreeable  scene  to  the  traveller.  They 
are  attired  In  their  newest  garments ;  their  baskets 
are  adorned  with  feathers  from  the  tail  of  the  vene- 
rated peacock,  and  each  party  has  one  amdng  them 
of  superior  dignity,  who  proceeds  under  an  arched 
screen,  oruameute(I  internally  with  belb,  and  exter- 
nally decorated  with  peacocks'  plumes.  "At  night- 
fall," says  Captain  Luard*,  "  many  hundreds  bivouac 
together  in  the  magnificent  mango- groves  on  the 
road-side.  After  sunset,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
at  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  they  assemble  in  groups  for 
prayers,  and  the  noisy  camp  is  instantly  converted 
into  a  silent  and  most  imposing  scene  of  devotion." 
These  pilgrimages  are  not  confined  to  the  poor,  desti- 
tute and  uninformed,  to  whom  the  excitement  of 
superstition  is  a  welcome  relief  from  the  actual 
bereavements  to  wliich  a  most  pernicious  social 
system  so  sadly  dooms  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Hindoo  population ;  but  the  rich,  the  independent, 
and  the  learned,  likewise  swell  the  processions  of 
devotion  annually  made  to  so  many  revolting  shrines. 

The  men  represented  in  the  print,  resemble  what 
are  called  Bangy  Wallahsy  a  superior  order  of  porters, 
distinguished  from  the  Coolies,  the  lowest  of  that 
class,  by  carrying  their  burdens  upon  the  shoulder, 
while  the  latter  always  bear  them  upon  their  -heads. 
So  rigidly  are  these  distinctive  customs  observed  in 
India,  that  in  many  cases  a  Bangy  Wallah  would 
rather  forfeit  his  life,  than  submit  to  the  degradation 
of  bearing,  like  the  cooly,  a  load  upon  his  head. 

During  their  pilgrimages,  the  crowds,  at  particular 
places,  are  so  great,  that  a  year  never  passes  without 
the  sacrifice  of  a  vast  number  of  lives,  and  thote  who 
happen  to  be  the  victims  upon  these  occasions,  are 
considered  fortunate  in  having  obtained  so  holy  a 
martyrdom.  Although  the  Ganges  is  every  where 
sacred,  yet  there  are  particular  spots  especially 
devote  to  pilgrimages,  and  such  are  holy  above  all 
others.  Hurdwar  or  Haridwar,  as  it  is  more  properly 
designated,  is  the  most  venerated  place  in  Uie  esti- 
mation of  all  pious  Hindoos.  It  is  situated  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Ganges,  where  it  issues  into  the 
plains  of  Hindoostan,  from  the  northern  hills.  Harid- 
war signifies  the  Gate  of  God,  the  word  Hon  being 
an  appellative  appUed  to  each  of  the  three  persons  in 
the  Hindoo  triad,  although  more  usually  to  Yishnn. 

At  some  of  these  annual  assemblies  the  crowd  is 
prodigious.  In  1796,  it  was  said  to  amount  to 
upwards  of  two  millions  and  a  half,  although  the 
place  does  not  probably  contain  a  thousand  houses  ^ 
but  the  great  majority  of  visiters  sleep  in  the  open 
air,  under  the  shelter  of  trees,  or  under  rude  tents, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  concourse.  At  the 
festival  in  1814,  several  hundred  persons  were 
crushed  to  death,  owing  to  their  impetuosity  in 
a  struggle  for  priority  in  taking  the  sacred  bath. 
The  street  leading  to  the  river  was  so  narrow,  and 
the  rush  so  tremendous,  that  many  were  suffocated, 
and  others  trampled  to  death  by  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd.  Since  this  awful  catastrophe,  the  passage,  iu 
which  the  principal  mischief  took  place,  has  been 
enlarged  by  command  of  the  British  government,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  access  to  the  river.  An  addi- 
tional flight'  of  steps  has  been  also  built,  so  as  to 
obviate  all  likelihood  of  a  similar  accident.  It  created 
a  great  sensation  at  the  time,  among  the  superstitious 

*  In  his  StU*  ttf  Vitwt  in  India,  to  frUcli  bssutiful  wori  ws  trs 
•gtia  iadebied  for  oar  froatispiocs. 
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devotees^  who  were  unable  to  account  for  so  severe  a 
visitation :  while  some  of  the  more  fanatic  among 
them  looked  upon  it  as  an  involuntary  holocaust  on 
the  part  of  the  sufferers,  preordained  hy  Siva  himself^ 
and  likely  to  render  him  the  more  propitious  towards 
those  whp  had  survived  this  wholesale  destruction. 
During  these  annual  meetings,  the  most  deadly  con- 
tests frequently  take  place  between  the  votaries  of 
Vishnu  and  Siva,  and  so  sanguinary  have  these  reli- 
gious conflicts  occasionally  been,  that,  as  I  was 
assured  by  a  Brahmin  of  Bengal,  upwards  of  eight 
thousand  persons  were  destroyed  upon  one  occasion, 
somewhere  I  think  about  the  latter  end  of  the  last 
century,  within  the  short  space  of  three  days. 

Benares  *,  or  Casi  the  Splendid,  is  the  next  sacred 
spot.  This  celebrated  city,  is  said,  in  the  Brahminical 
traditions,  to  have  been  built  of  gold,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sins  of  the  people,  it  became  stone,  and 
latterly,  owing  to  their  increasing  wickedness,  it  has 
become  clay.  No  earthquake  is  ever  felt  within  its 
holy  limits,  and  in  consequence  of  its  peculiar  posi- 
tion, it  escaped  destruction  during  a  partial  over- 
whelming of  the  world.  With  such  a  high  character 
for  sanctity,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Benares  is  a 
favourite  place  of  resort  for  devout  worshippers,  and 
half-crazed  enthusiasts.  The  whole  face  of  the  city 
which  lines  the  bank  of  the  river,  is  one  continued 
series  of  ghauts,  for  the  accommodation  of  Pilgrims. 
Allahabad  is  viother  sacred  place.  "  Here*  when 
a  pilgrim  arrives,*'  says  Hamilton,  ''he  first  sits 
down  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  and  has  his  head  and 
body  shaved,  so  that  each  hair  may  fall  into  the 
water,  the  sacved  writings  promising  him  one  million 
of  years*  residence  in  heaven  for  every  hair  thus 
deposited.  After  shaving,  he  bathes,  and  the  same 
day,  or  the  next,  performs  the  obsequies  of  his 
deceased  ancestors."  ' 

*The  most  celebrated  place  for  pilgrimages  in  India, 
is  the  Temple  of  Jagganath,  in  the  Province  of 
Orissa,  of  which  a  detailed  account  was  given  in 
the  first  Volume  of  the  Saturday  Magazine.  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  number  of  victims  yearly 
sacrificed  under  the  wheels  of  the  ponderous  car 
which  bears  the  Idol  of  Jagganath,  but  they  are  some 
years  said  to  exceed  two  thousand,  though  this  is 
not,  I  believe,  common.  Numbers  of  pilgrims  perish 
on  the  road  to  this  sanguinary  shrine,  and  their 
bodies  generally  remain  unburied.  *'  On  a  plain  by 
the  river,**  says  Buchanan,  ''  near  the  pilgrims'  cara- 
vansera  at  this  place,  there  are  more  than  a  hundred 
skulls.  The  dogs,  jackals,  and  vultures  seem  to  live 
on  human  prey."  Nothing  can  exceed  the  disgusting 
Saturnalia  here  witnessed  during  the  procession  of 
the  sacred  car.  It  is  truly  horrible  to  behold  those 
immolations  of  which  Southey  has  given  so  just  a 
picture  in  his  immortal  poem.  The  Curse  of  Kehama. 
A  thousand  pilgrims  stnia 
Arm,  shoulder,  breast,  And  tibigfa,  with  might  md  main, 

To  drag  that  sacred  wain. 
And  scarce  can  draw  along  the  enormona  load. 
Prone  fall  the  firaatio  votaries  in  its  road, 

And  calMng  on  the  God, 
Their  self-devoted  bodies  there  they  lay  ^ 

To  pave  bis  chariot-way. 
On  Jaggajnath  they  caU^* 
The  ponderous  car  rolls  on  and  crushes  alL 
Through  blood  and  bones  it  ploughs  its  dreadful  path, 
Groans  rise  uahfeard;  the  dying  cry. 
And  death  and  agony 
Are'troddaii  under  foot  by  &ai  mad  throng, 
Who  follow  doaa  and  thmst  tha  deadly  wheels  along. 

The  places  visited  by  pilgrims  in  India,  are  almost 
innumerable ;  but  those  which  I  have  mentioned  are 
among  the  most  celebrated.  J.  H.  C 

•  Sea  Saturday  Magasiw,  Vol.  V.,  p.  194, 


COMPARISON  dF  MEN  WITH  ANIMALS. 

Of  all  the  species  of  animals  which  exist  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  man  alone  exhibits  an  excessive 
disparity  in  his  attainments  at  remote  periods  of  his 
history. '  In  animals,  each  individual  attains  the 
complete  use  of  all  its  faculties;  and  this,  even 
though  successive  generations  of  the  tribe  be  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a  long  lap?e  of  time.  With 
many  animals,. nothing  in  the  shape  of  instruction  is 
needed.  The  insect-tribes  at  once  proceed  in  the 
course  that  nature  has  designed  for  them.  No 
sooner  does  the  egg  burst,  than  the  larva  sets  itself 
about  the  business  of  its  existence ;  it  swims  expertly 
through  the  water,  and  seeks  out  its  appropriate 
food.  Led  by  an  unerring  instinct,  it  approaches  the 
surface  of  the  pool,  or  climbs  the  stalk  of  some 
aquatic  plant,  and  ere  the  spectator  has  time  to  mark 
the  change,  it  launches  off  into  an  untried  element, 
and  is  undistinguished  amid  the  thousands  that  have 
had  the  long  experience  of  an  hour.  Some  again 
wake  to  li£a  in  the  tough  barki  and  eat  their 
vermicular  way  through  the  sap-wood  >  till  when  the 
metamorphosis  draws,  near,  they  suck  the  outer- 
rind,  cut  it  with  their  mandibles,  elevate  their  elytra, 
unfold  from  beneath  their  delicate  wings,  and  use 
with  the  utmost  ease  their  newly-acquired  powers 
and  senses. 

Ascending  (as  it  is  termed)  the  scale  of  existence, 
we  find  the  elements  df  tuition  begin  to  appear.  The 
birds,  for  the  most  part,  educate  their  young ;  they 
lead  them  by  short  flights  to  seek  their  food,  and  only 
abandon  them  after  their  powers  are  fully  developed. 
The  sam#  remark  holds  good  of  many  of  the 
quadrupeds.  In  ail  cases,  however,  the  powers 
arrived  at  are  nearly. the  same,  with  each  individual 
of  a  species.  But  when  we  reach  the  top  of  the  scale, 
how  different !  The  young  of  the  human  species 
receives  not  merely  that  tuition  which  is  common  to 
all  mammalia,  but  also  a  distinct  kind  of  education, 
which  conveys  the  fruits  of  the  experience  of  all  the 
preceding  generations.  Man  lives  tD  add  to  that 
experience,  and  though  his  physical  powers  reach  to 
their  full  developement,  the  entire  man  knows  nothing 
of  maturity.  .  Powers  of  which  our  ancestors  were 
ignorant,  are  now  wielded  by  us,  while  we,  in  our 
turn,  are  (\pening  the  way  fcHr  other  and  more  tran- 
scendent powers  to  be  employed  by  our  descendants. 
The  burrowing  bee  still  uses  the  same  instrument 
to  pierce  the  downright  shaft,  and  to  cluster  round 
it  the  beautifully  smoothed  cells.  Still  she  selects 
the  hard-beat^d  soil,  whence  the  wind  may  sweep  the 
dust  that  otherwise  would  betray  her  labours.  The 
sand-spider  still  uses  the  same  cement  to  form  the 
walls  of  her  retreat,  and  to  weave  her  branchy  net.  But 
man  is  found  at  one  time  burying  himseli*  in  the 
ground,  at  another  tearing  the  rocks  asunder  to  rear 
magnificent  palaces.  Here  he  draws  his  sustenance 
from  the  ocean,  there  he  cultivates  the  ground  j  here 
he  clothes  himself  in  the  skin  of  the  wild  beast, 
there  he  wears  the  delicate  web,  and  prides  himself 
in  the  splendour  of  his  apparel.  With  man  there  is 
no  permanence  5  every  thing  is  changing,  and  each 
season  adds  to  his  powers  and  comfort.  He  seems 
to  possess  an  endless  variety  of  appetites,  that  are 
only  called  into  action  as  opportunity  offers  for  their 
gratification;  there  hirks  within  him  an  immense 
variety  of  powers,  of  which  only  a  few  are  called  into 
active  use  by  any  individuaL 

Among  nniTifiRlfl  the  history  oi  an  individual  is 
almost  the  history  of  the  race>  but  the  story  of  the 
life  of  man  is  ever  changing ;  and  Hie  mode  of  living 
of  one  nation  appears  incredible  to  another.  Man  is 
possessed  of  a  highly  muscular  and  pliable  foim, 
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capable  of  enduring  long  and  Tigoroas  exertion ; 
the  tenderness  of  bUi  limbs  prohibits  the  direct  em- 
ployment of  his  powers.  The  animals  are  invariably 
supplied  with  instraments  fit  for  the  various  opera- 
tions they  have  to  perform.  The  bee  has  the  proboscis 
to  reach  the  nectary ;  the  burrowing  animals  have 
claws  for  digging  the  earthy  and  the  beasts  of  prey 
for  tearing  their  food.  But  man  works  by  tool$. 
The  capability  of  employing  inanimate  matter,  of 
making  it,  at  it  were,  a  part  of  himself,  is  peculiar 
to  maji ;  only  faint  traces  of  that  power  are  to  be 
perceived  among  the  animal  tribes.  In  man  it  is 
completely  developed ;  for,  on  reflection,  we  at  once 
perceive  that  almost  every  operation  which  we  per- 
form, is  done  by  the  assistance  of  tools  of  one  kind 
or  another. 

[ISdinburgk  FhilotOfhicai  Jownml,'\ 


THE    WATKR   OF  THX    NILS. 

Thk  water  of  Egypt,  (tayi  the  Abb£  Maserier.)  it  ho 
delicious,  that  one  would  not  wish  the  heat  ihould  be  lest, 
nor  to  be  delivered  ftom  the  lensatioD  of  thirst  The  Turks 
find  it  so  exquisitely  charminff  tliat  they  excite  tbemsaKes 
to  drink  of  it  by  eating  salt  It  is  a  common  tayinf 
among  them,  that  if  Mohammed  had  drunk  of  it,  he  would 
have  begged  God  not  to  have  died,  that  he  might  always 
have  done  it  When  the  Egyptians  undertake  the  pil- 
grimage of  Mecca,  or  go  out  of  their  country  on  any  other 
account,  they  speak  of  nothing  but  the  pleasure  they  shall 
find  at  .their  return,  in  drinking  the  Nile  water,  liiere  is 
nothing  to  be  compared  to  this  satisfaction  ;  it  surpasses  in 
their  esteem  that  of  seeing  their  relations  again,  and  their 
families.  All  those  who  nave  tasted  this  water,  allow  that 
they  never  met  with  the  like  in  any  other  place.  When  a 
person  drinks  of  it  for  the  first  time,  it  seems  difficult  to 
believe  that  it  is  not  a  water  prepared  by  art  It  has 
something  in  it  so  inexpressibly  agreeable  and  pleasing 
to  the  taste,  that  it  deserves  that  rank  among  waters 
that  Champagne  has  among  wines.  But  its  most 
variable  quality  is  that  it  is  exceedingly  salutary.  It 
never  incommodes,  let  it  be  drunk  in  what  (quantity  it 
may  ;  this  is  so  true  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thmg  to  see 
some  persons  drink  three  buckets  of  it  in  a  day,  without 
inconvenience ! 

It  is  right  to  observe  that  the  water  of  the  Nile  is  that 
which  is  alone  intended  in  these  high  encomiums.  Well- 
water  in  Egvpt  is  detestable  and  unwholesome.  Fountains 
are  so  rare  that  thev  are  a  kind  of  prodigy  in  that  country. 
Rain-water  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  preserving,  as 
scarcely  any  falls  in  Egypt 

How  peculiarly  forcible  and  expressive  are  the  words  of 
Moses  to  Pharaoh.  '*  The  Egyptians'  shall  loihe  to  drink 
of  the  water  of  the  river.'*  That  water  in  which  they  so 
much  deliehted, — ^that  which  they  preferred  to  all  other 
water  in  the  world,  and  to  which  tney  had  been  so  Ions 
accustomed,  should  become  so  hateful,  that  they  would 
turn  away  from  it  in  disdain,  and  instead  of  it  drink  well- 
watert  which,  in  their  country,  is,  of  all  other  kinds  of 
water,  the  most  detestable  I  O.  N. 

[HiRMBa's  Oh$erviiiMni.'\ 


THE    BBS 


AN1>  tllB  THISTUi-OOWir, 
'  A  FABLB. 


Thsbx  is  this  advantage  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  that  it 
tends  to  generate  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  destroy  those 
prejudices  which  divide  nations  far  more  effectually  than 
any  barrier  of  nature.  Science  is  of  no  countrv,  and  its 
followers,  wherever  bom,  constitute  a  wide  and  diffusive 
community,  and  are  linked  together  by  ties  of  brotherhood 
and  interest,  which  political  hostility  cannot  sever. — ^T.  H. 


As  surely  as  God  is  good,  so  surely  there  is  no  such  thins 
as  necessary  evil.  For  by  the  religious  mind,  sickness,  and 
pain,  and  death,  are  not  to  be  accounted  evils.  Moral 
evils  are  of  your  own  making;  and  undoubtedly,  the 
greater  part  of  them  may  be  prevented.  Deformities  of 
mmd,  as  of  body,  will  sometimes  occur.  Some  voluntary 
ca5t-aways  there  will  always  be,  whom  no  fostering  kindness 
and  no  parental  care  can  preserve  from  self-destruction; 
but  if  any  are  lost  for  want  of  care  and  culture,  there  is  a 
sin  of  omission  in  the  society  to  which  they  belong. 

SOUTUXY. 


} 


I  KirvT  not  the  man  who  dimwi 

His  bliss  finom  Popuiat  Applamtg, 

E*ea  when  I  see  such  Fortmie  shed 

Her  gandiett  honoiirs  on  his  head. 

And  why  ?    6he*s  but  a  treaehVoae  thia§, 

Ready  to  spi'oad  her  reereant  wing, 

And  steal  the  peace  she  cannot  Mag. 

^  What,  then,**  yon  cry,  *<  k  nan  tp 
His  ean  aoainst  the  praise  of  those 
Whose  weulue  (m  the  gen*ral  weal) 
Thrires  by  his  efforts;  and  to  steel 
His  heart  against  a  gratefiil  cheer  V 
Ko !    But  1*11  make  my  meaning  dear. 

Ill  one  thing  for  a  being  form*d 
For  worthy  frme,  by  glory  wam*dt 
EDoooraged  in  his  oourae,  to  foal 
The  joy  that  springs  from  pteapVsn 
And  to  pemae,  wiUi  meek  snrprias^ 

^  His  HIST*aY  IV  A  VATIOV*S  XTSS." 

He  values,  though  he  will  not  court, 
The  treasure  of  a  ffood  report  i 
He  spurns  not,  with  a  brow  aostere^ 
The  meed  bestowed  on  totk  serwa, 
But  further  looks,  and  cannot  live 
In  the  &]se  air  mere  honours  giT& 

"Tis  one  thing,  seeing  rovnd  ua  rim 
Flow*rs  that  mSke  earth  a  parafiee. 
And  which  the  humble  in  their  sphsra 
Who  little  think  it,  yet  may  rear  t 
For  a  good  name,  whereTer^  found, 
la  sweet  as  flow*rs  from  fertile  ground. 

But  *tis  another  to  depend 
On  eT*ry  breath  eaprioe  may  lend ; 
And  never  feeling  high  enough. 
Look  down  with  thanes  on  foola  who  pnft 
Such  posture  angura  shame  and  ID, 
'TIS  a  foul  medium,  and  must  IdlL 
Bo  have  I  seen  an  empty  baU 
Go  bounding  up«-«nd  in  ita  foD, 
Catch  Idcks  and  boffeta  from  a  erew 
Of  hooting  boys  who  still  pursue. 

Now  to  the  heroes  of  my  lay : 
It  chaaoed,  one  bright  hut  windy  day, 
A  working  Bee,  by  toil  oppressed 
Hard  by  a  thistle  8topp*d  to  rest; 
And  there  in  all  its  nUcen  pride 
A  restless  TnisTLK-nowir  espied 
On  tiptoe,  aa  the  breeae  came  on. 
To  aUch  the  current  and  be  gooe  I 
Stretched  were  its  anna,  Uke  finest  thrsad. 
Yet,  ere  it  vanish'd  over  head, 
*'  One  moment,**  cried  the  Bee,  ^  attend  i 
And  take  the  counsel  of  a  friend. 
In  this  design,  whate*er  you  do. 
Just  think  what  yon  are  tniating  tOb 
The  smile  may  soon  become  a  fh>wn ! 
The  gale  that  lifts  will  cart  yon  down  I 
Then  marl^me,  vain  one,  thou*U  repine 
The  more  because  the  firnlt  was  thine. 

"  The  good  shipryent'ring  on  the  main. 
Has  means  to  bring  her  home  again. 
But  without  anchor,  ballast,  hehn. 
Must  not  the  wmds  and  wavea  o*erwhelm  f 
The  bird,  when  aagiy  storms  i»«vai]. 
Can  poise  his  weight  against  the  gale; 
And  e*en  the  kite,  a  childish  thing. 
Has  got  a  tail,  and  lengthened  string ; 
But  thou,  endowed  like  none  of  thmo. 
Wilt  rise  and  perish  with  the  breeie  I** 

And  so  it  was; — for  bone  away, 
In  attitudes  that  seemed  to  say. 
How  glorious !    Am  I  not  as  one 
At  least  first-oousin  to  the  Sun  ? 
Wild  THisTLS-nowM  got  out  of  sig^t 
But  the  wind  hurPd  him  from  his  heig^ 
Spoiled,  drench*d,  and  draggled,  down  he  rael*d. 
Where  slimy  pools  defiled  the  field, 
And  there  he  stuck,  and  will  remain 
A  lesson  for  the  towering  brain. 
Till  future  seasons  shall  be  found 
To  bring  another  instance  round.  M 
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THE  SATUttDAT  BlAOAZUtE. 
THE     ISLE     OF     WIGHT. 


No.  7.   Morris  Castle. 

HuTiN.  flvm  tliT  (ndleu  (oodnua.  wild  long  life, 
And  •T«T  hupr,  I*  the  birii  and  miiihlT 
PriocMi  of  Eailuid  i Hnry  Vlll, 


Thkrb  ia  certainly  no  put  of  England  which  pre- 
Bcnta,  within  so  limited  a  epace,  snch  a  vast  variety 
of  attractions  as  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  pecnliarly 
healthy  character  of  its  climate,  the  sirigular  heanty 
of -its  varied  scenery,  as  well  as  the  great  facilities 
here  afforded  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  sea,  are 
amongst  the  causes  which  bring  tt^ether.  year  after 
year,  crowds  of  visiters  to  its  shores.  We  cannot 
then  wonder  that  this  highly-favoured  spot  should 
have  been  more  than  once  selected  for  the  temporary 
snjonm  of  that  youthful  Princess, 

The  dewi  of  heaven  fall  thick  ia  bleesingt  on  her  I 
to  whom  we  necessarily  look,  in  God's  own  good 
time,  (may  it  he  long  before  it  come,)  to  watch  over, 
and,  as  fax  as  it  is  permitted  to  mortals,  to  direct  the 
deatiniea  of  our  beloved  native  country. 

Nor  could,  perhaps,  a  more  suitable  mansion  have 
been  found  in  the  island  for  the  royal  residence 
than  that  of  which  we  give  above  a  very  faithliil 
npresentation,  from  a  drawing  made  of  it  in  1830. 
And  sure  we  are,  that,  independent  of  any  other 
ckiimi  which  Norris  Castle  may  have  to  our  notice, 
either  from  the  natural  beauties  of  its  situation,  or 
the  picturesque  character  of  the  building,  the  honour 
thus  confen«d  on  this  noble  edifice,  cannot  fail  to 
invest  it  with  a  no  common  degree  of  interest.     . 

This  Caatle  occupies  a  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
woodland  tract,  which  extends  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  island,  along  the  shores  of  the  Solent  Sea  from 
East  Cowea  to  St.  Helen's.  It  was  originally  built 
by  Lord  Henry  Seymour,  from  the  designs  of  Mr, 
Wyatt,  and  professing  to  be  in  imitation  of  an 
ancient  castle  of  the  Norman  style,  ia  of  no  small 
dimeniions.  Its  favourable  position  has  been  thus 
admirably  described  by  Sir  H.  Englefield. 

"  Seated  on  the  steep  descent  of  the  coast  to  the 
Solent  Sea,  it  perhaps  commands  a  view  of  that 
■mit,  siq>erior  in  beauty  to  any  other  point  in  the 


island.  To  the  east,  PortsiAouth,  crowded  with 
ahipping,  is  in  full  view,  and  the  richest  line  of  the 
woody  coast  of  the  island  from  Barton  to  Netttestone, 
appears  in  long  and  varied  perspective.  To  the  north, 
the  Southampton  river  is  seen  in  its  whole  extent,  and 
the  town  of  Southantpton,  with  its  spires  and  towers, 
though  at  more  than  ten  miles'  distance,  is  no  incon- 
siderable object.  The  woods  of  the  New  Forest, 
clothe  the  view  to  the  west;  while  Calshot  Castle,  on 
the  point  of  its  long  bank  of  shingle,  stands  boldly 
oat  amidst  the  waves,  and  marks  the  separation 
between  the  Solent  sea  and  Southampton  river.  The 
house  is  of  a  very  noble  general  form,  and  its  clus- 
tering towers,  in  every  point  of  view,  particnlEirly 
when  seen  from  the  sea,  are  a  striking  and  com- 
manding object,  and  a  most  splendid  addition  to  the 
general  scenery  of  the  coast.  The  choice  of  both 
the  form  and  site  of  the  mansion,  reflects  the  highest 
hoaour  on  the  taste  of  the  noble  owner." 

Few  persons,  upon  viewing  the  Castle  from  a  little 
distance,  would  imagine  it  to  be  a  mere  modem 
production)  for  the  massive  towers  by  which  it  is 
surmounted,  rising  as  they  do  firom  amongst  the 
mantUng  woods  which  surround  it,  present  to  the 
eye  a  semblance  of  the  utmost  grandeur  and  strength ; 
and  whilst  the  materials  of  which  the  edifice  was 
constructed,  were  themselves  so  prepared  as  to 
possess  a  prematurely  weather-stained  appearance, 
the  extraordinarily  rapid  growth  of  the  ivy  that 
envelops  some  even  of  its  loftiest  portions,  serves 
still  more,  perhaps,  to  impress  the  whole  with  an  air 
of  the  most  venerable  aatiqnity. 

In  the  interior,  there  is  little  to  be  seen,  but  the 
arrangement  of  the  apartments  is  considered  to  be 
admirable.  Over  a  door  in  the  passage,  ia  the 
history  of  the  Seymour  family,  in  Heraldry.  One  of 
the  symbols  reprexents  the  marriage  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  with  Lady  Jane  Seymour,  from  whom  Lord 
Seymour  was  descended.-  The  grounds,  which  are 
beautiftdly  varied  by  gentle  rise  and  &lt,  are  all  laid 
out  J  and  most  interesting  view«  of  the  sea  and 
aorronnding  country,  present  themselves  in  every 
direction  amongst  the  trees.  D.  I.  E. 
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t'AMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  EXFERI 
MENTAL  SCIENCE. 

No.  VII.    Heat,    Liqukpaction. 

Amonq  the  vast  variety  of  substances  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  and  under  whatever  forms  they 
may  present  themselves  to  our  notice,  it  is  not 
strictly  correct  to  say  of  any  one  substance,  that  it 
is  in  its  natural  state.  What  we  are  accustomed  to 
consider  as  the  most  natural  state  or  form  of  bodies, 
whether  it  be  solid,  or  liquid,  or  aeriform,  is  that  in 
which  we  most  commonly  observe  them,  and  in 
which  they  prove  to  us  the  most  useAU* 

The  presence  or  absence  of  heat  detwmfaies  the 
form,  and  increases  or  diminishes  the  usefulness  of 
all  terrestrial  objects.  By  the  addition  of  heat  solid 
bodies  become  liquid,  and  liquid  bodies  become 
aeriform.  By  the  abstraction  of  heat  aKrifbrm  bodies 
are  rendered  liquid,  and  those  bodies  which  wo  are 
accustomed*  to  view  only  as  liquids  become  solid. 
The  forms  ^nd  conditions  of  bodies  are  dependent, 
therefore,  not  simply  upon  any  properties,  or  habits, 
peculiar  to  the  elements  of  wldch  any  particular  sub* 
stance  may  be  composed^  but  also  upon  the  precise 
quantity  of  heat  with  which  those  elements  may, 
either  permanently  or  temporarily,  be  associated. 

In  the  operations  of  the  Divine  hand  there  is  no 
waste,  either  of  power  or  of  materials.  We  have 
already  shown*  that  matter  may  be  so  minutely 
divided,  so  extensively  diffused,  and  so  completely 
changed  in  appearance,  as  to  elude  the  most  vigilant 
search  by  our  ordinary  perceptions,  but  yet  not  a 
particle  is  ever  destroyed.  This  is  equally  true,  as  it 
respects  that  refined  class  of  dements  to  which  heat 
belongs,  and  among  which  it  occupies  so  important  a 
station.  If  it  be  necessary  to  separate  from  an 
aeriform  body  a  great  portion  of  the  heat  that  has 
been  combined  with  it,  before  we  can  make  it  assume 
the  liquid  form  j  and,  in  like  manner,  if  we  must, 
of  necessity,  disengage  from  a  liquid  body  a  certain 
quantity  of  heat  before  it  will  become  solid,  in  both 
these  cases  the  heat  can  be  separated  only  on  the 
express  condition  of  our  causing,  or  permitting,  it  to 
enter  into  some  other  substance.  We  may  be  in- 
jitrumental  in  producing  a  change  of  place,  but  we 
have  no  power  to  work  any  other  change.  Thus, 
amidst  anceasing  revolutions,  and  to  the  unpractised 
eye,  apparent  dilapidation  and  confusion,  proceeds, 
throughout  the  whole  domain  of  nature,  onier,  and 
strength,  and  beituty.    . 

Almost  the  whole  of  those  bodies  which  we  deno- 
minate liquids,  may  be  rendered  solid.  There  are 
onl>  two  or  three  exceptions,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  alcohol  ^  and  it  is  believed,  that  this  could 
be  frozen,  if  we  knew  how  to  produce  a  greater 
degree  of  cold  than  has  been  hitherto  obtained.  All 
so&d  bodies  may  be  changed  by  heat,  either  to  a 
liquid  or  a^form  state.  The  most  refractory  sub- 
stances, as  limestone,  chalk,  and  porcelain,  are 
capable  of  fusion,  whilst  the  diamond,  which  is 
usually  considered  the  hardest  of  all  substances, 
enters  into  vivid  combustion  at  a  comparatively 
moderate  temperature,  thence  constituting  one  of  the 
elements  of  a  gaseous  body. 

The  particular  temperature  at  which  liquid  bodies, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  become  solid,  is 
termed  iheJreezMg  point,  and  sometimes  the  point  of 
congelation.  The  particular  temperature  at  which 
solid  bodies  become  fluid  f  is  described  as  the  nUUitif, 

^  •  See  Saturday  Magatine,  Vol.  V.,  p.  13. 

t  Fluid  and  Itguidmuj  be  cotuiderea  as  synonymous  terms  when 
a  liquid  body  is  aescribea.    Thus  water  is  a  fluid,  and  it  is  also  a 
liquid     Aenform  bodies  are  termed  fluidA,  but  it  would,  of  course 
be  improper  to  call  them  liquid^. 


or  fusing  point.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  freezing-point 
of  water  and  of  mercury,  of  the  mdting-poittt  of 
tallow  and  of  wax,  ahd  of  the  melting  or  fiuing  point 
of  lead,  tin,  brass,  and  iron. 

Each  particular  liquid  becomes  solid  at  a  tempe- 
rature peculiar  to  itself ; — for.  example, — 


Olive  OQ  becomes  soUdlono 

at J 

Water 92 

Milk SO 

Vinegv 88 


w 


8M-Wal«r     .    •    . 

Wine 

Oil  of  Tvpentiiie    .    .  14 

Brine  (salt  one  part,!  . 

water  four  parti)  •    /  ' 


There  are  many  other  liquids  used  in  various  arts, 
in  medicine,  and  in  chemical  experiments,  which 
require  a  still  greater  degree  of  cold  to  effect  their 
congelation ;  of  these  one  of  the  most  useful,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  one  that  is  commonly  known,  is 
mercury,  (quicksilver,)  which,  although  it  retains  its 
fluidity  in  the  severest  weather  ever  experienced  in 
this  country,  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  Europe 
will  become  solid,  and  may  be  beaten  into  thui  plates 
like  tin.  The  temperature  at  which  mercury  freezes 
is  30^  bdow  (f  (lero,)  that  is,  71°  below  the  freezing, 
point  of  water. 

The  melting-point  of  solid  bodies  is  constant.  By 
this  we  mean,  that  each  particular  body  invariably 
passes  from  the  solid  to  the  fluid  state,  when  it  has 
attained  a  certain  specific  temperature.  The  following 
tabic  exhibits  the  melting-points  of  a  few  of  the 
solid  bodies  with  which  we  are  most  familiar. 


Tallow    melts    whan  I  j^ 

heated  to     ...  / 
Bees*  wax  (bleaefaed)  .  lit 

Sulphnr 218 

Tin 442 

Lead 806 


Brass    « 
saver 

ar . 

Cast  iron 


1889 


2548 
2690 
S479 


A  thermometer  X  supplies  us  witl^  the  means  of 
estimating  comparative  degrees  of  temperature,  simply 
by  the  expansibility  of  the  fluid  contained  in  its  tube. 
If  the  body  with  which  we  place  a  thermometer  in 
contact,  is  warmer  than  the  tube,  heat  is  imparted 
to  it,  and  the  contained  fluid  expands  j  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  body  in  contact  is  colder  than  the  ther- 
mometer-tube, heat  passes  from  the  contained  fluid, 
and  it  contracts. 

When  thermometers  are  intended  to  indicate  very 
low  degrees  of  temperature,  alcohol  (spirits  of  wine) 
tinged  with  some  kind  of  colouring-matter  is  usually 
employed.  The  propriety  of  this  will  appear,  when 
we  take  into  account  the  great  degree  of  cold  that 
alcohol  will  sustain  without  becoming  solid.  It 
has  been  exposed  to  a  temperature  equal  to  132^ 
below  the  freezing-point  of  water,  without  undergoing 
any  other  change  than  a  diminution  of  its  bulk. 
For  all  ordinary  purposes,  and  especially  for  high 
degrees  of  temperature,  mercury  is  better  adapted 
than  any  other  fluid  fur  thermometers.  It  expands 
more  uniformly  than  water  or  alcohol,*  whilst  its 
boiling-point  (668°)  is  much  higher  than  any  other 
body  that  remains  fluid  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere.  For  estimating  the  sensible  heat 
of  bodies  above  the  temperature  of  boiling  mercury, 
the  common  thermometer  is  not  available.  This 
difficult  process  is  usually  performed  by  noting  the 
expansion  of  a  certain  quantity  of  air,  or,  as  it  is 
supposed,  with  greater  accuracy,  by  measuring  the 
expansion  of  a  bar  of  platinum. 

There  is  this  remarkable  distinction  between  ex* 
pansion  and  liquefaction.  The  former  takes  place  at 
every  successive  addition  of  heat  made  to  a  body  in 
its  transition  from  the  state  ci  a  solid  to  that  of  a 
fluid.  Liquefaction  depends  solely  on  a  solid  body 
being  heated  to  a  particular  temperature. 

The  quantity  of  heat  imparted  to  a  body  is  not 
t  Set  Saturday  Maginnt,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  11. 
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the  only  condition  eisential  to  its  flniditf :  it  ia  neces- 
sary that  a  certain  quantity  should  be  accMimulated 
within  it  at  the  same  iiutatrt  of  time. 

To  tbi«  property  of  matter  We  are  indebted  for  the 
durability  and  usefulnem  of  ouc  metallic  culinary 
veaaeU.  Whilst  they  contain  water  there'  is  no 
danger  of  their  being  melted)  but  when  this  precau- 
tion is  neglected,  and  copper  or  tin  vessels  are  exposed 
to  the  actinn  of  the  fire,  the  solder  by  which  their 
joints  are  united  speedily  melts,  and  the  vessels  become 
leaky,  and  perhaps  fall  to  pieces. 

The  freezing-point  of  Uquida,  and  the  melting, 
point  of  solids,  is  materially  affected  by  the  admix 
tmre  of  two  or  more  bodies  of  difitrent  kinds.  Thus 
water,  which  usually  becomes  ice  at  32°,  may,  by  the 
addition  of  one  part  of  common  salt  to  three  parts 
of  water,  be  cooled  down  to  4°  beibre  it  will  show 
any  symptoms  of  congelation.  By  a  particular 
process  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  temperature  of 
water,  of  solutions  of  crystallixable  salts,  and  e 
of.mctals,  below  their  ordinary  points  of  congelati 
and  without  producing  that  result.  It  appears,  that 
whilst  motion  among  the  particles  of  bodies  is 
preparatory  condition  to  a  change  of  form,  something 
more  than  motion  is,  under  particular  circtms  stances, 
required.  We  will  endeavour  to  illustrate  this  by  an 
example. 

Having  provided  a  glau  vemel,  with  a  long  narrow 
neck,  as  denoted  in  the  annexed  figure, 
say,  for  instance,  a  Florence  oil-flask,  we 
should  nearly  fill  it  with  balling  water, 
in  which  has  been  previously  dissolved 
as  great  a  quantity  as  possible  of  sulphate 
of  soda*   (Olanber  salts),  and  then  tie 
securely  aver  the   mouth  of  the  flask, 
two  or  three  folds  of  moistened  bladder, 
so  as  eft'ectually  to  exclude  the  air.     THe  ' 
height  at  which  the  liquid  stands  in  the 
Dcck  of  the  vemel  shoul^  he  denoted  by  a  mark 
upon  the  glass,  or  it  may  be  done  more  easily,  by 
tying  round  it  a  piece  of  thread.    Matters  being 
thus  arranged,  the  hquld  should  be  permitted  to  cool 
down  to  the  teraperatute  of  the   surrounding  air. 
When  that  is  accomplished,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  has  descended  in  the  neck  of 
the  flask,  denoting  a  diminution  of  its  bulk.     If  we 
now  ascertain  as  accurately  as  possible,  by  the  hand, 
the  comparative  temperature  of  the  flask,    at   the 
same  time  suddenly  piercing  the  bladder,  so  as  to 
admit  the  eictemal  air,  it  is  probable  that  crystalli- 
zation will  instantly  commence  at  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,   proceeding    rapidly    downwards,    until    the 
whole  has  become  solid.     By  keeping  the  hand  upon 
the  flask,   we   shall    perceive    a  very   considerable 
increase  of  temperature  j   and  by  noting  the  mark 
upon  its  neck,  we  shall  also  find  there  has  been  an 
augmentation    of   bulk.     Should    tt   happen    that 
crystallization  does  not  commence  on  the  admission 
of  air,  the  object  may  generally  be  attained  by 
slightly  agitating  the  liquid.     If   that  process  he 
ineETectual,  which  is  not  very  probable,  a  small  stone, 
a  piece  of  metal,  or  a  single  grain  of  any  kind  of 
Ealt,  dropped  into  the  flask,  will  immediately  produce 
the  desired  result.     To  render  this  experiment  the 
more  inter«*ting,  we  recommend  the  employment  of 
two  glass  vessels,  both    of  which  should  be  filled 
-with  the  solution ;  but  whilst  one  is  subjected  to  the 
-  treatment  just'  described,  the  other  should  be  left 
open,  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 

Flasks,  as  indicated  by  the  figure,  are  the  most 
convenient  vessda  for    containing  hot   liquids    in 

*  In  cbemiealluiguaEe,  aMiurateduiuiian:  (hat  u,  the  boiUac 
water  iijIIM  with  Uie  wli  it,  will  diMolve.no  moieef  it. 


chemical  experiments,  because  they  are  not  Bo  liable 
to  be  fractured,  as  more  Irregularly^fonned  vessels ; 
but  they  are  not  absolutely  necessary.  When  this, 
or  any  other  particular  form  of  apparatus,  cannot  be 
easily  obtained,  common  phial-bottles  may,  with 
proper  care,  be  made  to  supply  their  place. 

Pure  water,  by  a  process  somewhat  similar  to  that 
we  have  explained,  may  be  made  to  preserve  its 
fluidity  at  a  temperature  equal  to  2?**  below  its  ordi- 
nary freezing-point  (32°.)  It  is  deserving  of  re- 
mark, however,  of  water  under  these  circumstances, 
that  the  instant  it  begins  to  freeze,  its  temperature 
rises  from  5°  to  32°,  where  it  remains  fixed,  until  the 
whole  of  the  water  has  become  solid.  Tlie  ordinary 
melting-point  of  tin,  is  442°  but  it  may,  notwith- 
standing, be  cooled,  by  skilful  management,  to  438°, 
without  solidifying.  When  it  begins  to  assume  the 
solid  form,  its  temperature  rises  to  4-12°.  Hence  we 
learn,  that  the  loss  of  sensible  heat  is  not  the  sole 
cause  of  fluid  bodies  becoming  solid  ;  and  that  its 
addition  is  not  all  that  is  necessary  to  render  a  solid 
body  fluid. 

It  may  never  fall  within  the  compass  of  human 
knowledge,  to  understand,  and  to  explain,  all  the 
conditions  that  are  e?°ential  to  the  successive  inter- 
changes of  which  iimtter  is  susceptible;  but  we 
think  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  heat  is  the  primary 
and  the  most  dHcient  agent  in  determining  the 
greater  port  of  the  phenomena  with  which,  at  pre- 
sent, we  are  acquainted.  Further,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that.  In  some  of  the  instances  refeired  to  in 
the  present  paper,  it  is  manifest  that  heat,  which  in 
one  case  evades  our  most  diligent  search  by  beoomiog 
latent,  that  Is,  concealed  In  any  particular  body,  may, 
by  a  slight  modification  of  circumstances,  be  drawn, 
BO  to  speak,  firom  its  hiding-place,  and  rendered 
tcnaible  or  free. 

Solid  bodies  have  their  melting-points  altered  by 
being  mixed  with  others  of  a  different  kind,  whether 
solid  or  fluid,  Mercury  is  frequently  adulterated  by 
lead,  tin,  and  other  cheap  metals.  Now,  as  mercury 
is  a  fluid  metal  at  ordinary  temperatures,  we  have 
here 'an  instance  of  another  metal  (lead)  whose  melt- 
ing-point, when  unalloyed,  is  606',  becoming  perma- 
nency fluid  by  being  combined  with  mercury  In 
certain  proportions.  Two  parts,  of  lead  and  one 
part  of  tin,  when  combined,  will  melt  at  385°,  whidi 
is  57°  below  the  melting  point  of  tin,  and  221°  below 
that  of  lead,  when  each  of  these  metals  are  in  a  st&te 
of  purity.  This  mixture  constitutes  the  solder  used 
by  plumbCTS.  An  alloy  of  three  parts  iepd,  two 
of  tin,  and  five  of  bismuth,  melts  at  197°,  which  is 
15°  below  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  Spoons 
are  made  of  these  combined  metals,  which  melt  on 
being  placed  in  tea,  or  any  other  liquid,  at  the  tem- 
perature already  mentioned.  R.  R. 


Y  MAEN   CHWYF,    or   ROCKING   STONE/ 


The  stone  here  represented,  known  in  Welsh  as, 
Y  Maen  CAwj/,  (the  Rocking  Stone,)  is  situated  ol 
the  western  brink  of  a  hill,  called  Coed- pen -maen, 
in  the  parish  of  Eglwyailan,  Glamorganshire,  above 
the  turnpike-road  from  Merthyr  to  Cardiff,  and 
nearly  equidistant  from  both  towns.  From  this  spot 
may  be  seen  the  celebrated  one-arched  bridge  over 
the  Taff,  near  Newbridge,  and  fine  views  of  several 
ramificatious  of  the  neighbouring  hills  and  valleys. 
The  romantic  vale  of  Rhondda  extends  'to  the  west, 
aAd  a  little  nearer  we  have  the  salmon-leap,  and  fall 
of  the  Taff  undw  Cralg-yr-hesg  }  to  the  north-west, 
the  equally  beauUfiil  vale  of  Cynon  meets  the  eye. 
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and  the  ragged  chaio  of  monataina  which  divide  that 
vallej  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  vale  of  Taff, 
and  from  the  parish  of-Merthyr-Tydvil,  the  great 
mctropolia  of  British  iron-woriu.  To  the  aonth- 
east,  the  voodi  which  fringe  the  Taff  in  ita  coarse 
toward!  Cardiff,  add  to  the  varied  beaaty  of  the- 
scene ;  nor  is  it  qaite  imiateresting  to  Htx  tooriet  to 
leam,  that  jaK  at  the  foot  of  the  abrapt  declivity  of 
this  hill,  he  will  be  well  accommodated  at  the  Bridge- 
water  Arms,  a  comfortable  Ion,  sitaated  in  the  midat 
of  most  enchanting  scenery. 

The  name  of  the  hill,  Coed-pen-moni,  (viz.  the 
Wood  of  the  Stone  Summit,)  is,  doabtlm,  derived 
iirom  this  stone,  which,  in  primitive  ages,  under  the 
Druidic  theology,  was  venerated  as  the  Sacred  altar 
on  which  the  Draids  offered,  "m  (i« /ace  q^  tiff  MM,  oaJ 
M  the  eye  of  light,"  tbeir  orisons  to  the  Great  Creator. 

The  gronnd  immediately  aroond  the  stone  is  at 
present  a  bare  sheep-walk,  but  the  higher  gronnd  to 
the  east  is  still  covered  with  wood.  The  superficia] 
.  contents  of  this  stone  are  about  100  square  feet,  its 
thickness  varying  from  two  to  three  feet  j  it  contains 
about  250  cubic  feet.  It  ia  a  sort  of  rough  argillaceous 
Band-stone,  which  generally  accompanies  the  coal- 
measures  of  this  part  of  the  country.  A  moderate 
qtplication  of  strength  wJl  give  it  considerable 
motion,  which  may  be  easily  continued  with  one 
hand.  I^e  nnder-side  slopes  around  towards  the 
centre,  or  pivot,  and  it  stands  nearly  in  equilibrium 
on  a  rock  beneath,  the  circumstance  which  imparts 
to  it  its  facility  of  motion. 

The  prevalent  opinion  of  the  surrounding  inba- 
bitantn  respecting  this  ancient  stone  is,  that  the 
'Druids  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  the  country  by 
pretending  to  work  miracles  from  it,  and  that  they 
offered  human  sacrifices  thereon  j  vulgar  errors  that 
ore  not  sustained  by  the  most  distant  allusion  of  the 
primitive  British  bards  and  historians. 

The  Maen-Chvyf  (Rocking- Stone,)  is  rarely  men- 
tioned by  ancient  Welsh  authors,  bat  the  Maen-Lloy  * 
(Stone  i)t    B^efit),  and  Mae»-Gonedd  (Stone    of 
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the  Supreme  Seat,)  tie.,  fireqaently  occur.  These 
weie  the  central  stones,  encompastd  by  circles  ol 
stone*  at  various  distances,  that  conrtitated  the 
Dmidic  temples,  where  worship  ia  Ike  /act  of  the  Sun 
was  solemnized,  ioBtitutional  iDstmction  imparted,  and 
bardic  graduations  and  inaugurations  solemnized. 
That  the  MatK-ehvyf  and  Cromlech,  such  as  Kit's 
Coity  House,  near  Aylesford,  &c,,  were  used  fw 
such  central  seats,  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted. 

Several  Bardic  cmigrcsses  have  recently  been  held 
at  this  stone.  The  late  distinguished  Druid-Bard, 
and  profound  Welsh  antiquary,  lolo -Morgan wg, 
(Edwarfl  Williams,  of  Glamoi^anshire,)  preaided 
there  in  1815,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  and 
once  or  twice  subsequently. 

The  last  Gorudd  held  there  took  place  on  Monday, 
September  22,  183-1,  (the  21st,  the  exact  time  of  the 
autumnal  equinox,  and  one  of  the  four  annual  bardic 
festivals,  having  fallen  on  a  Sunday.  This  Gorsedd 
would  have  taken  place,  at  the  period  of  the  Grand 
Royal  Eisteddfod,  held  the  preceding  month  at 
Cardiff,  but  that  the  indispensable  notice  of  a  year 
and  a  day  bad  not  expired  from  its  first  announce- 
ment. At  this. Gorsedd,  Taliesinab  lolo  Morganwg, 
(son  of  the  above-named  loIo  Morgani^)  who 
gained  the  chair-medal  at  that  Eisteddfod,  as  well  as 
the  beautiful  medal  given  by  the  Princess  Victoria 
and  the  Dochess  of  Kent,  presided,  having  opened 
it  with  the  very  ancient  Welsh  proclamation  usual 
on  such  occasions.  At  the  close  of  this  Gorsedd, 
the  assembly  adjourned  to  the  house  of  Gwilym 
Morganwg,  (Thomas  Williams,)  this  person,  and 
Tolicsin  Williams,  (Ab  lolo,)  are  the  only  two  Welsh 
bards  ii;gularly  initiated  into  the  arcana  of  Dmidism 
now  existing,  at  Newbridge,  whaR  an  Eisteddfod 
was  held,  to  adjudicate  the  prize  for  the  best  Welsh 
Ode  in  honour  of  the  Rev.  William  Bruce,  Knight, 
Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Llandaff,  and  Senior 
Judge  of^the  Cardiff  Eisteddfod. 
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THE  PALACE  OF  JUSTICE  AT  ROUEN, 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole  of  Europe, 
ft  diitrict  more  rich  in  specimens  of  early  splendid 
modem  architecture,  than  that  part  of  Fnuice  which 
was  formerly  comprehended  under  the  name  of  the 
province  of  Normandy  3  at  all  events,  when  we  call  to 
mind  the  connexion  l^at  formerly  subsisted  between 
the  ancient  duchy  of  that  title  and  our  own  country, 
we  are  quite  sure  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
out  of  England  one  which  should  be  equally  remark- 
able in  that  respect,  and  at  the  same  time  equally 
interesting  to  Englishmen  in  general.     The  city  of 
Rouen  contributes  its  fiill  share  of  the  attraction 
which  has  earned  this  distinction  few  the  land  in 
which  it  lies;  its  ecclesiastical  buildings  are  among 
the  finest  in  existence.      Few  cities  in  the  world 
possess  two  such  specin^ens  of  Gothic  architecture 
as  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  and  the  Abbey 
Church  of  St.  Ouen*; — indeed,  the  latter  is  often 
called  the  finest  Gothic  edifice  in  France.     Nor  are 
the  secular  buildings   of  this  city  less  worthy  of 
mention;  they  include  some  of  the  most  beautlAil 
examples  of  the  adaptation  of  the  Gothic  style  to 
civil  purposes  that  are  to  be  found  anywhere.     At 
the  head  of  these  stands  the  Palait  de  Justice,  or 
Palace    of   Justice,  which    is    represented    in    the 
engraving  contained  in  the  preceding  page ;  it  is  a 
highly  interesting  specimen  of  the  sumptuous  taste 
of  the  age  in  which  it  was  erected,  and  forms,  indeed, 
as  one  of  our  countrymen  expresses  it,  the  *^  dvil'* 
lion  of  the  place. 

It  is  not,  however,  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
beauty  alone,  that  the  Palace  of  Justice  is  remarkable ; 
the  importance  of  the  purposes  to  which  it  has  been 
at  various  times  applied^  imparts  to  it  a  considerable 
degree  of  interest.  At  present,  tt  is  occupied  as  a 
court  of  justice,  and  serves  as  the  place  of  election 
for  the  deputies  who  are  returned  from  hence  to  the 
French  House  of  Commons;  under  the  old  order 
of  things,  it  constituted  a  hall  of  meeting  for  the 
provincial  states  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  one  of 
those  miniature  parliaments  which  existed  in  France 
previous  to  the  Revolution;  while,  to  mount  a  apep 
higher  in  the  scale  of  antiquity,  before  it  was  em- 
ployed by  the  parliament,  it  used  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  sittings  of  the  ancient  Court  of  Exchequer. 
From  its  oi%in,  indeed,  it  was  devoted  to  judicial 
purposes,  or  in  French  phrase,  was  "  destined  to  be 
the  sanctuary  of  the  laws,  and  of  justice."  The 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  founded  are  these. 
Until  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  eentury,  there  did 
not  exist  in  Normandy  any  stationary  court  of  judi- 
cature, the  execution  of  the  laws  being  intrusted  to 
an  ambulatory  tribunal,  called  th^  Exchequer,  which 
was  established  by  Rollo,  the  first  duke.  This  court, 
like  the  ancient  parliaments  of  the  kings  of  France, 
ordinarily  held  its  sittings  twice  a  year — ^in  spring 
and  in  autumn ;  the  place  of  its  meeting  depended 
on  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign,  and  was  usually 
determined  as  in  the  case  of  the  English  Aula  Regia, 
by  his  presence.  This  mode  of  administering  justice 
was  necessarily  attended  with  great  inconveniences, 
and  accordingly  in  the  year  1499,  a  petition  was 
addressed  by  ^e  provincial  estates  to  the  king  of 
France,  praying  him  to  establish  in  the  chief  city  of 
the  province,  a  judicial  tribunal,  which  should  be 
fixed  find  permanent,  like '  those  already  established 
in.  other  cities  of  the  kingdom.  Louis  the  Twelfth, 
so  cdebrated  as  the  good  king,  then  occupied  the 
throne,  and  the  French  writers  say  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  a  monarch  who  had  shown 
so  much  regard  for  the  happiness  of  his  people,  to 
*  To  be  described  b  future  papen. 


refViae  granting  a  privilege  so  obviously  condni:ive  to 
their  good.  The  king  did  not  refuse;  by  an  edict 
of  the  same  year  as  the  application,  the  court  of 
Exchequer  of  Normandy  was  declared  to  be  ''  fixed 
for  ever  in  the  good  city  of  Rouen,'*  and  was  directed 
''to  hold  its  sittings  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle, 
till  such  time  as  another  suitable  place  should  be 
made  ready."  It  was  to  provide  such  a  place  that 
the  Palace  of  Justice  was  erected;  a  very  few  years, 
however^  elapsed,  before  the  court  cea^ea  to  hold  its 
sittings  in  the  building  so  especially  founded  for  it 

"  The  name  of  Exchequer,"  sajrs  Mr.  Dawson 
Turner,  "  was  perhaps  unpleasing  to  the  crown,  as 
it  reminded  the  Normans  of  the  ancient  independence 
of  their  duohy;  and  in  1515,  Francis  the  First 
ordered  that  the  court  should  thenceforward  be  known 
as  t^e  Parliament  of  Normandy,  thus  assimilating  it 
in  its  appellation  to  the  other  supreme  tribunals  of 
the  kingdom." 

The  palace,  in  its  present  form,  presents  three 
distinct  buildings,  forming  three  sides  of  a  quad- 
rangle. The  oldest  of  these  is  the  one  which  appears 
in  we  front  of  our  engraving;  it  bears  the  nam«  of 
the  Balk  det  Prooureur$  (or  Hall  of  the  Attomies,) 
and  was  erected  six  years  before  the  structure  to  its 
right,  which  is  more  strictly  the  Pakce  of  Justice. 
Its  original  destination  was  that  of  a  B<mr9e,  or 
Exchange,  and  the  chief  object  in  raising  it  was, 
according  to  the  edict  issued  by  the  bailiff  on  the 
occasion,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  impiety  of  those  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  in  the  cathedral, 
even  on  festival  days,  for  the  purpose  of  transacting 
business.  The  exterior  of  this  building  is  simple ; 
the  richest  part  is  the  gable,  which  has  on  either  side 
an  octangular  turret  decorated  with  what  architects 
cdl  "  croeketed  pinnacles"  and  flying  buttresses. 

The  interior  consists  of  a  noble  haU,  which  is 
raised  above  a  basement,  originally  intended  as  a 
place  for  shops,  but  now  forming  a  part  of  the  prison. 
The  length  of  the  room  is  upwards  of  160  feet,  and 
its  breadth  more  than  fifty ;  the  appearance  which  it 
presents  is  grand  and  imposing.  The  roof  is  of 
timber;  it  is  a  plain  arch,  extremely  bold,  and  desti- 
tute, as  Mr.  Turner  remarks,  of  the  open  tie-beams 
and  arches,  or  the  knot-work  and  cross-timber  that 
usually  adorn  the  old  English  roofs.  The  wood 
employed  is  oak;  and  the  dark  colour  which  it  has 
acquired  by  age,  contributes  much  to  the  solemn 
appearance  of  this  vaulted  apartment.  The  only 
ornaments  to  be  found  within  it,  are  a  series  of 
niches  running  round  the  walls ;  the  workmanship 
of  these  is  delicate,  but  they  are  all  unoccupied. 

Peter  Heylin,  an  English  divine,  who  visited 
France  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
describes  the  building  thus :  "  In  the  great  hall  into 
which  you  ascend  by  some  thirty  steppes  or  npwards, 
are  the  seats  and  desks  of  the  procurators;  every 
one's  name  written  in  capital  letters  over  his  head. 
These  procurators  are  like  our  attomies  to  prepare 
causes,  and  to  make  them  ready  for  the  advocates. 
In  this  hall  do  suitors  use  either  to  attend  on,  or  to 
walke  up  and  down,  or  to  confer  with  their  pleaders." 
The  building,  of  which  a  portion  is  seen  in  our 
view,  to  the  right  of  the  Hall  of  the  Attomies,  is, 
strictly  speaking,  the  Hall  of  Justice;  it  is  far  more 
sumptuous  than  the  other,  both  internally  and  exter- 
nally. It  was  erected  exclxisively  for  the  sittings  of 
the  Exchequer,  under  the  circumstances  we  have 
already  mentioned;  and  is  spoken  of  by  the  French 
writers  as  a  magnificent  edifice.  The  front  extends 
in  width  more  than  two  hundred  feet,  and  "  is  deco- 
rated," say  Jolimont, ''  with  every  thing  that  is  most 
delicate  and  most  rich  in  the  architecture  of  its  age," 
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This  observatioii  is  'pecaliarly  applicable  to  the  oriel 
or  tower  of  highly-enriched  mrorkmanship^  which 
t>rojects  from  the  middle  of  the  front;  it  is  extremely 
beautifiil  in  its  appearance,  and  serves  well  to  break 
the  nniformity  of  the  elevation.  Unfortunately, 
however,  only  one-half  of  this  superb  specimen  of 
Gothic  architecture  preserves  its  original  splendour; 
the  other  portion  has  lost  all  its  decorations,  or  has 
been  subjected  to  degrading  alterations. 

"  Here,"  says  M.  de  Jolimont,  "  as  so  frequently 
elsewhere,  we  may  remark  the  fatal  effect  of  the 
prejudices  of  the  last  century  against  every  thing 
which  ignorance  styled  Gothic,  and  of  the  blameable 
precipitation  which  too  often  caused  the  most  precious 
monuments  of  preceding  ages  to  be  sacrificed  to 
puerile  considerations,  or  ill-judged  motives  of 
economy." 

The  interior  of  this  building  corresponds  with  its 
exterior;  its  appearance  is  truly  magnificent.  It 
consists  of  two  portions,  the  Great  Chamber,  and 
the  Ghambre  de  Conseil,  what  we  may  call  the 
Council  Chamber.  The  first,  or  the  apartment  in 
which  the  parliament  used  anciently  to  meet,  and  in 
which  the  judicial  sittings  are  now  held,  surpasses 
the  other  in  splendour,  and  still  remains  comparatively 
uninjured.  Heylin,  who  must  have  seen  it  in  its 
best  days,  speiJcs  of  "  this  tribunall  and  seat  of 
justice"  very  highly; — "  a  chamber,"  he  says,  "  so 
gallantly  and  richly  built,  that  I  must  needs  confesse 
it  far  surpasseth  all  the  rooms  that  ever  I  saw  in  my 
life.  The  palace  of  the  Louvre  hath  nothing  in  it 
comparable;  the  ceiling  all  inlaid  with  gold,  and  yet 
did  the  workmanship  exceed  the  matter."  This 
ceiling  has  excited  the  admiration  of  more  modem 
travellers  than  Heylin.  Mr.  Turner  calls  it  a 
gorgeous  specimen  of  the  taste  of  the  times  in  inter^ 
nal  decorations ;  "  the  oak,"  he  says,  "  which  age 
has  rendered  almost  as  dark  as  ebony,  is  divided 
into  compartments^  covered  with  rich  but  whimsical 
carving,  and  relieved  with  abundance  of  gold." 

The  building  that  fronts  the  Hall  of  the  Attomies, 
and  forms  the  third  side  of  the  quadrangle^  is  of 
much  more  modem  erection  than  the  rest  of  the 
collection.  It  is  not  of  earlier  date  than  the  be- 
ginning of  last  century,  and  was  erected  in  conse- 
quence of  the  changes  which,  in  the  lapse  of  time, 
had  been  introduced  into  the  administration  of 
justice^  Its  front  is  in  the  Greek  style,  being  an 
imitation  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  presenting  Jittie  but 
a  range  of  pilasters,  raised  on  an  arcade*  This,  as 
will  at  once  be  supposed,  harmonizes  very  badly  with 
the  other  buildings,  and  produces  an  unfavourable 
effect.     No  part  of  it  is  shown  in  our  view. 

This  detailed  description,  and  an  inspection  of  the 
accompanying  engraving,  will  at  once  convince  our 
readers,  that  the  Palace  of  Justice  is  a  very  magni- 
ficent building.  The  French  writers  regard  it  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  important  productions 
of  the  age  of  Louis  the  Twelfth ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Rouen  esteem  it  as  the  first  among  their  secular 
buildings.  Our  countrymen  have  not  been  backward 
in  acknowledging  its  merits.     Peter  Heylin  speaks  of 

that  fair  palace  wherein  justice  is  administered'*  as 

a  very  graceful  and  delectable  building;"  "  that  of 
Paris,"  he  says,  "  is  but  a  chaos  or  a  Babel  to  it*' 
Travellers  of  a  more  modem  age  have  been  equally 
laudatory ;  they  all  seem  to  regard  the  Hall  of  Justice 
at  Rouen,  as  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  a  citjr 
10  very  attractive  to  architects  and  lovers  of  the 
picturesque.  There  is  one,  however,  among  them, 
who  is  more  disposed  to  find  faults  than  the  rest ; 
and  that  one  is  Dr.  Dibdin^  the  lover  of  books. 
'^This  building,^*  says  that  learned  gentleman^  ^'pr^- 
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cisely  marks  the  restoration  of  Gothic  taste  in  P!rance, 
and  the  peculiar  style  of  architecture  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  reign  of  Francis  the  First.  To  say  the 
truth,  this  style,  however  sparkling  and  imposing,  is 
objectionable  in  many  respects  :  for  it  is,  in  the  first 
place,  neither  pure  Gothic  nor  pure  Grecian,  but  an 
injudicious  mixture  of  both.  Greek  arabesque  bor- 
ders are  running  up  the  sides  of  a  portal,  terminating 
in  a  Gothic  arch  ;  and  the  Gothic  ornaments  are  not 
in  the  purest  or  the  most  pleasing^  taste.  Too  much 
is  given  to  parts  and  too  little  to  the  whole.  The 
external  ornaments  are  frequently  heavy  from  their 
size  and  elaborate  execution;  and  they  seem  to  be 
stuck  on  to  the  building  without  rhyme  or  reason." 
Nevertheless,  even  this  unfavourable  critic  admits 
that  "  upon  the  whole,  this  Town-hall,  or  call  it  what 
you  will,  is  rather  a  magnificent  erection,  and  cer- 
tainly very  much  superior  to  any  provincial  building 
of  the  kind  which  we  possess  in  England." 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  Palace  of  Justice,  there  is 
a  small  square,  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  city 
as  the  spot  on  which  the  famous  Jeaune  d'Arc,  or 
Joan  of  Arc,  was  burned  for  alleged  witchcraft.  It 
long  bore  the  name  of  Place  de  la  Pucetle,  or  Place 
of  the  Maiden,  which  it  derived  from  its  connexion 
with  the  history  of  this  unfortunate  woman,  who,  as 
our  readers  know,  was  commonly  called  La  Pucelle 
cT Orleans,  or,  as  we  say,  "  the  Maid  o{  Orleans;"  it 
is  now,  however,  used  as  a  market-place.  The 
square  of  the  Palace  of  Justice  itself  was  originally 
the  scene  of  a  market  also;  but  the  noise  of  the 
traffic,  and  the  quarrels  of  the  fishwomen,  being  a 
sad  interruption  to  the  eloquence  of  the  pleaders,  the 
market  was  removed  by  the  civic  authorities,  on  the 
application  of  the  parliament. 


VOYAGE  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

On  the  second  morning  after  our  departure  from 
Louisville,  a  change  in  the  general  character  of  the 
river  seemed  to  indicate  that  we  were  rapidly 
approaching  the  Mississippi.  For  about  fifty  miles 
before  the  point  of  union,  tiie  surrounding  scenery  is 
flat,  and  the  breadth  of  the  Ohio  is  more  than 
doubled,  as  if,  from  a  feeling  of  rivalry,  the  river- 
god  had  expanded  his  waters  to  the  utmost.  On  the 
present  occasion,  the  Ohio  had  the  advantage  of 
being  very  full,  from  the  melting  of  the  snows  along 
the  whole  line  of  its  course,  while  the  Mississippi, 
descending  from  higher  latitudes,  had  experienced  no 
such  augmentation. 

For  hours  I  was  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation,  to 
catch  the  first  glimpse  of  '^the  father  of  rivers,"  and, 
with  this  view,  had  taken  up  a  station  on  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  the  forecastle.  At  length,  when  yet 
about  five  miles  distant,  the  Mississippi,  sailing  along 
in  dark  and  solemn  grandeur,  became  distinctly 
vbible.  Both  rivers  were  about  two  miles  broad, 
but  the  expanse  of  the  Ohio  struck  me  as  being 
somewhat  larger  than  that  of  its  more  powerful  rival. 
I  do  not  remember  any  occasion  on  which  my  imagi- 
nation was  more  excited ;  I  felt,  in  parting  with  the 
Ohio,  as  if  I  had  done  injustice  to  its  attractions. 
True,  it  presents  but  one  style  of  beauty,  but  that 
is  of  the  noblest  character.  For  a  distance  of  nine 
hundred  miles,  I  had  beheld  it  roll  its  clear  waters, 
smoothly  and  peacefully,  and  I  now,  almost  with  a 
feeling  of  regret,  bade  it  farewelL 

We  passed  the  small  settiement  of  Cairo,  standing 
on  an  isthmus  between  the  two  rivers,  and  in  a  few 
minutes,  beheld  ourselves  borne  on  the  most  majestic 
tributie  of  waters  which  Earth  pays  to  Ocean« 
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It  ^certainly  appears  strange  that  the  Mississippi, 
after  absorbing  the  Ohio,  presents  no  visible  augmen- 
tation of  its  volume.  Below  the  point  of  jonction, 
the  river  is  not  broader  than  the  Ohio  idone.  Though 
flowing  in  the  same  channel,  the  streams  are  not 
mingl^.  For  many  miles  there  is  a  distinct  line  of 
diimarcation  between  the  waters  of  the  two  rivers. 
Those  of  the  Ohio  are  clear,  while  the  stream  of  the 
Mississippi  is  ever  dark  and  turbid.  When  the 
Mississippi  is  in  flood,  it  almost  dams  up  the  Ohio, 
and  suffers  it  to  occupy  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
common  channel. 

After  quitting  la  belle  rivih'e,  as  the  French  first 
designated  the  Ohio,  one  feels  as  if  he  had  made 
an  exchange  for  the  worse.  The  scenery  of  the 
Mississippi  is  even  less  varied  than  that  of  the  Ohio. 
It  is  almost  uniformly  flat,  though  in  the  course  of 
twelve  hundred  miles,  a  few  bluffs  and  eminences  do 
certainly  occur.  The  wood  grows  down  to  the  very 
margin  of  the  river  -,  and  the  timber,  for  some  hun- 
dred miles,  is  by  no  means  remarkable  for  size.  As 
the  river  descends  to  the  southward,  however,  it  is  of 
finer  growth ;  and  about  latitude  30°,  vegetation 
becomes  marked  by  a  degree  of  rankness  and  luxu- 
riance which  I  have  never  seen  any  where  else. 

The  American  forests  are  generally  remarkable  for 
the  entire  absence  of  underwood,  so  that  they  are 
easily  penetrable  by  a  foot-traveller,  and  generally, 
even  by  a  mounted  one.  But,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Mississippi,  there  is,  almost  uniformly,  a  thick 
undergrowth  of  cane,  varying  in  height  from  four  or 
Eve  to  about  twenty  feet,  according  to  the  richness  of 
the  soil.  Through  this  thicket  of  cane,  I  should 
think  it  quite  impossible  to  penetrate;  yet,  I  have 
been  assured,  the  Indians  do  so  for  leagues  together, 
though  by  what  means  they  contrive  to  guide  their 
course,  where  vision  is  manifestly  impossible,  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  with  travellers,  to  talk  of 
the  scenery  of  the  Mississippi  as  wanting  grandeur 
and  beauty.  Most  certainly,  it  has  neither.  But  there 
is  no  scenery  on  earth  more  striking.  The  dreary 
and  pestilential  solitudes,  untrodden,  save  by  the  foot 
of  the  Indian ;  the  absence  of  all  living  objects,  save 
the  huge  alligators,  which  float  past,  apparently 
asleep,  on  the  drift-wood ;  and  an  occasional  vulture, 
attracted  by  its  impure  prey  on  the  surface  of  the 
waters ;  the  trees,  with  a  long  and  hideous  drapery 
of  pendent  moss,  fluttering  in  the  wind;  and  the 
giant  river,  rolling  onward  the  vast  volume  of  its 
dark  and  turbid  waters  through  the  wilderness,  form 
the  features  of  one  of  the  most  dismal  and  impressive 
landscapes  on  which  the  eye  of  man  ever  rested. 
Rocks  and  mountains  would  add  nothing  of  sublimity 
to  the  Mississippi.  Pelion  might  be  piled  on  Ossa ; 
Alps  on  Andes ;  and  still,  to  the  heart  and  perceptions 
of  the  spectator,  the  Mississippi  would  be  alone.  It 
can  brook  no  rival,  and  it  finds  none.  No  river  in 
the  world  drains  so  large  a  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. It  is  the  traveller  of  five  thousand  miles,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  diameter  of  the  globe.  The 
imagination  asks,  whence  come  its  waters,  and 
whither  tend  they?  They  come  from  the  distant 
regions  of  a  vast  continent,  where  the  foot  of  civilized 
man  has  never  yet  been  planted.  They  flow  into  an 
ocean  yet  vaster,  the  whole  body  of  which  acknow- 
ledges their  influence.  Through  what  varieties  of 
climate  have  they  passed  ?  On  what  scenes,  of  lonely 
and  sublime  magnificence  have  they  gazed?  In 
short,  when  the  traveller  has  asked  and  answered 
these  questions,  and  a  thousand  others,  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  consider  how  far  the  scenery  of  the 
Mississippi  would  be  improved  by  the  presence  of 


rocks  and  mountains.  He  may  then  be  led  to  doubt 
whether  any  great  effect  can  be  produced  by  a  rom- 
bination  of  objects  of  discordant  character,  however 
grand  in  themselves.  The  imagination  is,  periiaps, 
susceptible  but  of  a  single  powerful  impression  at  a 
time.  Sublimity  is  uniformly  connected  with  unity 
of  object.  Beauty  may  be  produced  by  the  happy 
adaptation  of  a  multitude  of  harmonious  details; 
but  the  highest  sublimity  of  effect  can  proceed  but 
from  one  glorious  and  paramount  object,  which 
impresses  its  own  character  on  every  thing  around. 

The  prevailing  character  of  the  Mississippi  is  that 
of  solemn  gloom.  I  have  trodden  the  passes  of 
Alp  and  Appenine,  yet  never  felt  how  awful  a  thing 
is  nature,  till  I  was  borne  on  its  waters,  through 
regions  desolate  and  uninhabitable.  Day  after  day^ 
and  night  after  night,  we  continued  driving  right 
downward  to  the  ^outh  -,  our  vessel,  like  some  huge 
demon  of  the  wilderness,  bearing  fire  ih  her  bosom, 
and  canopying  the  eternal  forest  with  the  smoke  of 
her  nostrils.  How  looked  the  hoary  river-god,  I 
know  not;  nor  what  thought  the  alligators,  when 
awakened  from  their  slumber  by  a  vision  so  astound- 
ing. But  the  effect  on  my  own  spirits  was  such  as  I 
have  never  experienced  before  or  since.  Conversation 
became  odious,  and  I  passed  my  time  in  a  sort  of 
dreamy  contemplation.  At  night,  I  ascended  to  the 
highest  deck,  and  lay  for  hours  gazing  lisUessly  on 
the  sky,  the  forest,  and  the  waters,  amid  silence  only 
broken  by  the  clanging  of  the  engine.  All  this  was 
very  pleasant;  yet,  till  I  reached  New  Orleans,  I 
could  scarcely  have  smiled  at  the  best  joke  in  the 
world ;  and  as  for  raising  a  laugh, — it  would  have 
been  quite  as  easy  to  square  the  circle. 

The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  is  not  unaccom- 
panied by  danger,  arising  from  what  are  cMed  ploMterw 
and  sawyers.  These  are  trees  firmly  fixed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  river,  by  which  vessels  are  in  danger  of  being 
impaled.  The  distinction  is,  that  the  former  stand 
upright  in  the  water,  the  latter  lie  with  their  points 
directed  down  the  stream. 

The  bends  or  flexures  of  the  Mississippi  are  regular 
in  a  degree  unknown  in  any  other  river.  The  action 
of  running  water,  in  a  vast  alluvial  plain  like  that  of 
the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  without  obstruction  from 
rock  or  mountain,  may  be  calculated  with  the  utmost 
precision.  Whenever  the  course  of  a  river  diverges 
in  any  degree  from  a  right  line,  it  is  evident  that  the 
current  can  no  longer  act  with  equal  force  on  both  its 
banks.  On  one  side  the  impulse  is  diminished,  on 
the  other  increased.  The  tendency  in  these  sinuosi- 
ties, therefore,  is  manifestiy  to  increase,  and  the 
stream  which  hollows'  out  a  portion  of  one  bank, 
being  rejected  to  the  other,  the  process  of  curvature 
is  still  continued,  till  its  channel  presents  an  almost 
unvarying  succession  of  salient  and  retiring  angles. 

In  the  Mississippi,  the  flexures  are  so  extremely 
great,  that  it  often  happens  that  the  isthmus  which 
divides  different  portions  of  the  river  gives  way.  A 
few  months  before  my  visit  to  the  south,  a  remarkable 
case  of  this  kind  had  happened,  by  which  forty  miles 
of  navigation  had  been  saved.  The  opening  thus 
formed,  was  called  the  new  cut.  Even  the  annual 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi 
are  very  remarkable.  Islands  spring  up  and  dis- 
appear ;  shoals  suddenly  present  themselves,  where 
pilots  have  been  accustomed  to  deep  water ;  in  many 
places,  whole  acres  are  swept  away  from  one  bank 
and  added  to  the  o^her ;  and  the  pilot  assured  me, 
that  in  every  voyage,  he  could  perceive  fresh  changes. 

Many  circumstances  contribute  to  render  these 
changes  more  rapid  in  the  Mississippi,  than  in  any 
other  river.     Among  these,  perhaps^  the  greatest  ia 
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the  vast  volntne  of  its  waters,  acting  on  alluvial 
matter,  peculiarly  penetrable.  The  river,  when  in 
flood,  spreads  over  the  neighbouring  country,  in 
which  it  has  formed  channels,  called  hayoas.  The 
banks  thus  become  bo  saturated  with  water,  that  they 
can  oppose  little  resistance  to  the  action  of  the 
current,  which  frequently  sweeps  off  large  portions  of 
the  forest. 

The  immense  quantity  of  drift-wood  is  another 
cause  of  change.  Floating  logs  encounter  some 
obstacle  in  the  river,  and  become  stationary.  The 
mass  gradually  accumulates  ;  the  water,  saturated 
with  mud,  deposits  a  sediment,  and  thus,  an  island 
is  formed,  which  soon  becomes  covered  with  vegeta- 
tion.  About  ten  years  ago,  the  Mississippi  was  sur- 
veyed by  order  of  the  government ;  and  its  islands, 
from  the  confluence  of  the  Missonri  to  the  sea,  were 
numbered.  I  remember  asking  the  pilot  the  name 
of  a  very  beautiful  island,  and  the  answer  was,  five- 
hundred- and-seventy- three,  the  Dumber  assigned  to 
it  in  the  hydrographical  survey,  and  the  only  name 
by  which  it  was  known. 

A  traveller  on  the  Mississippi  has  little  to  record  in 
the  way  of  incident.  For  a  week  we  continued  our 
course,  stopping  only  to  take  in.  wood,  and  on  one 
occasion  to  take  in  cargo,  at  an  inconsiderable  place 
called  Memphis,  which  stands  on  one  of  the  few 
bluffs  we  encountered  in  our  progress.  At  length  we 
reached  Natchez,  a  town  of  some  importance  in  the 
state  of  Mississippi.  We  only  halted  there  for  an  hour,  i 

One  of  the  most  striking  circumstances  connected  I 
with  this  river-voyage,  was  the  rapid  change  of 
climate.  Barely  ten  days  had  elapsed  since  I  was 
traversing  mountains  almost  impassable  from  snow. 
Even  the  level  country  was  partially  covered  with  it, 
and  the  approach  of  spring  had  not  been  heralded 
by  any  symptom  of  vegetation.  Yet,  in  little  more 
than  a  week,  I  found  myself  in  the  region  of  the 
sogW'Canea. 


The  prt^ress  of  this  transition  was  remarkable. 
During  the  first  two  days  of  the  voyage,  nothing 
like  a  blossom  or  a  green  leaf  was  to  be  seen.  On 
the  third,  slight  signs  of  vegetation  were  visible  on  a 
few  of  the  hardier  trees.  These  gradually  became 
more  general  as  we  approached  the  Mississippi)  but 
then,  though  our  course  lay  almost  due  south,  little 
change  was  apparent  for  a  day  or  two.  But  after 
passing  Memphis,  in  latitude  35°,  all  nature  became 
alive.  The  trees  which  grew  on  any  little  emincuce, 
or  which  did  not  spring  immediately  from  the  swamp, 
were  covered  with  foliage  j  and  at  our  wooding- times, 
when  I  rambled  through  the  woods,  there  were  a 
thousand  shrubs  already  bursting  into  flower.  On 
reaching  the  lower  regions  of  the  Mississippi,  all  was 
brightness  and  verdure.  Summer  had  already  begun, 
and  the  heat  was  even  disagreeably  intense. 

Shortly  after  entering  Louisiana,  the  whole  wild- 
ness  of  the  Mississippi  disappears.  The  banks  are 
all  cultivated,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  plan- 
tations of  sugar,  cotton,  and  rice,  with  the  houses 
nf  their  owners,  and  the  little  adjoining  hamlets 
inhabited  by  the  slaves.  Here  and  there  were 
orchards  of  orange-trees,  but  these  occurred  too 
seldom  to  have  much  influence  on  the  landscape, 

[tfm  and  Hdtiii«-i  in  AmtTim.'\ 


SIR  HUMPHRY  DAVY,  Bart. 

Jiiaucc  exMli,  thU  ttioM  b*  wham  we  are  moel  beufitod,  (hoiild 

bt  mom  honoured. SamUtr. 

SiH  HuMPBRT  Davy  was  horn  on  the  17th  of 
December,  1778,  at  Penzance,  in  Cornwall,  in  which 
county  his  family  had  long  resided.  His  educa- 
tion was  commenced  by  the  Rev.  I.  C.  Coryton, 
and  continued  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Cardew,  of  Truro,  until  the  period  of  his  apprentice- 
ship  to   Mr.   Borlase,  at   that  time    a   respectable 
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apofhecary  at  Penzance.  The  direction  of  his  genius 
was  immediately  displayed  j  the  study  of  chemistry 
became  his  daily  occupation,  and  its  experiments  his 
amusement.  He  might,  however,  have  pined  in 
obscurity,  and  have  wasted  his  energies  upon  various 
pursuits,  but  for  an  accidental  introduction  to  Mr. 
Davies  Gilbert^  by  whom  his  genius  was  discerned^ 
his  opportunities  for  impHDvement  increased,  and  his 
inclinations  confirmed.  By  the  kindness  of  that  gen- 
tleman, Davy  was  introduced  to  Dr.  Edwards,  then 
residing  at  Hayle  Copper  House,  who,  possessing  a 
well-appointed  laboratory,  enabled  him  to  pursue  his 
studies  with  pleasure  and  success.  To  the  same  bene- 
volent patron,  he  owed  his  introduction  to  Dr.  Bed- 
does,  then  engaged  in  establishing  the  Pneumatic  In- 
stitution at  Bristol,  with  whom  he  was  associated,  in 
1 798,  before  he  had  attained  his  twentieth  year.  The 
chief  object  of  this  institution  was,  to  investigate  the 
medical  powers  of  factitious  airs  or  gases,  and  td  Mr. 
Davy  was  assigned  the  office  of  conducting  the 
various  experiments.  He  here  added  to  his  friends, 
and  increased  his  reputation,  by  the  publication  of 
Essays  on  Heat,  Light,  and  the  Comhmatums  of  Light, 
SfC,  and  also  by  his  researches  concerning  Nitrous 
Oxyde,  and  its  respiration.  Experiments  connected 
with  these  works,  were  succeeded  by  one  upon 
Carburetted  Hydrogen  Gas,  by  which  his  life  was 
nearly  sacrificed  to  hia  scien^fic  2eal.  To  recruit  his 
strength,  he  retired  for  some  period  into  Cornwall. 

In  1801,  the  report  of  his  abilities  had  interested 
Count  Rumford  in  his  favour,  who  introduced  him  to 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  Mr.  Cavendish;  and  at  a 
meeting  of  the  managers,  on  the  16th  of  February, 
1801,  he  was  appointed  to  the  situation  of  assistant 
lecturer  in  chemistry,  and  director  of  the  laboratory 
in  the  Rojral  Institution.  Excursions  into  the 
country  had,  together  with  some  desultory  lectures, 
engaged  him  till  the  21st  of  January,  1802,  when  a 
"  crowded  and^  delighted  audience  assembled  at  his 
introductory  lecture." 

High  moral  feelings,  just  principles,  extensive 
research,  earnest  hopes  for  the  improvement  of^ 
mankind,  by  the  means  of  education,  and  the 
application  of  scientific  truths,  expressed  in  language 
rich  in  thought,  and  vigorous  in  expression,  could 
not  fail  of  its  effect ;  "  ^  society  thenceforth,  was 
courted  by  all,  and  all  were  proud  of  his  acquain- 
tance." He  was  appointed  on  the  31st  of  May, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Institution,  a  sufficient 
proof,  says  Dr.  Paris,  of  the  universal  feeling  of  ^ 
admiration  his  lectures  had  excited. 

The  foti^es  of  the  season,  induced  a  tour  into 
Wales  j  and  at  his  return,  he  omtributed  to  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Institution  "  An  Account  of  a  new  Eu- 
diometer," and  some  papers  "  On  Painting  on  Glass," 
and  one  on  Galvanic  Combinations,  led  to  his  election 
as  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  it  had 
been  read.  Lectures  on  Tanning,  and  on  Agricul- 
ture, together  with  other  literary  pursuits,  were 
successfully  continued  till  the  3rear  1807,  when  he 
was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  being 
then  about  to  engage  in  those  experiments  by  which 
he  subsequently  developed  the  law  of  Voltaic  Action. 
In  the  course  of  his  discoveries^  and  ascertainment 
of  the  principal  fieusts  in  Electro  Chemistry,  his 
attention  was  directed  to  one  very  important  appli- 
cation of  its  power.  This  was,  as  to  the  means  of 
preventing  the  corrosion  of  copper  on  ships,  by  the 
action  of  sea-water,  which  be  thought  might  be 
suspended  or  prevented,  by  giving  a  n^^ative  or 
repelling  power  to  the  copper,  by  attachii^  metals, 
such  as  zinc,  or  tin,  to  the  vessels.  The  insults  of 
this  investigaticMa  irere  detailed  in  the  BAExaiAN 


LscTunx  of  1806,  and  such  was  the  impression  it 
produced,  that  he  received  from  the  Institute  of 
France,  the  medal  founded  by  Niqioleon. 

Excitement  of  mind,  and  waste  of  bodily  energy, 
consequent  upon  avocations  of  this  nature,  together 
with  that  continued  intercourse  with  society,  which 
allowed  him  no  repose,  at  length  so  fearfully  affected 
him,  as  to  leave  him  for  five  weeks  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  danger.  By  the  most  unremitting  attention 
of  his  friends,  and  the  exertion  of  the  great  skill  of 
his  physicians,  Drs.  Babington  and  Franck,  his  life 
was  saved,  and  he  was  again  enabled  to  resume  his 
duties  at  the  Institution.  Shortiy  prior  to  this,  he 
had  been  engaged  in  investigating  the  properties  of 
the  "Fixed  Alkalies,"  the  results  of  which,  he 
detailed  in  his  second  Barerian  Lictvrb,  read  in 
Nov.  1807,  in  which  he  announces  the  discovery  of 
their  metallic  bases.  To  facilitate  his  researches,  a 
public  subscription  was  opened,  and  by  the  liberal 
«d  affordedv  a  most  magnificent  Voltaic  battery, 
consisting  of  2000  pairs  of  plates,  was  speedily  put 
in  q)eration.  In  May  1810,  he  delivered  a  series  of 
Lectures,  on  agricultural  chemistry,  &c.,  before  the 
Dublin  Society,  and  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
L.L.D.,  together  with  the  honour  of  Knighthood 
firom  the  Prince  Regent,  as  a  testimony  of  respect 
for  his  scientific  merit.  On  the  1 1th  of  April,  1812, 
Sir  Humphry  married  Mrs.  Apreece,  the  widow  of 
Shuckburgh  Ashby  Apreece,  Esq.,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Churles  Kerr,  of  Kelso. 

It  was  in  1813,  that  through  his  good  efforts,  Mr. 
Faraday  was  introduced  to  the  Royd  Institution,  by 
which  means  the  scientific  world  is  still  enriched  by 
discoveries  in  that  very  path  of  inquiry  which  his 
own  genius  had  exf^ored.  By  permission  of  Napoleon, 
and  accompanied  by  Lady  Davy  and  Mr.  Faraday, 
he,  in  October  of  this  year,  visited  the  continent, 
where  he  was  received  with  the  kindest  interest  ^  and 
during  a  tour  of  eighteen  months,  he  was  assisted  by 
Mr.  Faraday,  in  a  series  of  various  scientific  ex- 
periments, principally  on  Iodine,  a  substance  acci- 
dentally discovered  by  M.  Courtois,  and  on  the 
Diamond,  in  which  Professor  Morrichini  also  engaged. 
These  papers  were  transmitted  to  the  Royal  Society, 
by  whom  they  were  published,  as  were  others  on 
*'  Ancient  Colours"  and  on  "  Acids."  We  are  now 
arrived  at  the  period  of  the  construction  of  the 
"  Safety  Lamp,"  which  endeared  him  to  society  as 
much  by  the  humanity  of  hia  motives,  as  for  the  talents 
he  displayed.  It  had  been  computed,  that  in  seven 
years  upwards  of  300  pitmen  had  been  kiUed  by' 
repeated  explosions  of  fire-damp.  An  accident 
c^  this  l(ind  occurred  near  Sunderland,  at  Felling 
Colliery,- in  1812. 

This  mine  was  considered  as  the  best  ventilated, 
and  most  perfect  in  the  arrangement  of  its  machinery. 
On  the  25  th  of  May,  the  neighbouring  villages  were 
alarmed  by  a  terrible  explosion,  and  immediately  the 
pit  was  thronged  by  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
men  who  had  been  engaged  below.  Nine  intrepid 
persons,  animated  by  the  hope  of  saving  their  com- 
panions, descended  into  the  pit;  but  their  pn^^ss 
was  soon  intercepted  by  the  choak-damp,  into  which 
the  sparks  from  their  steel-mills  fell  like  drops  of 
blood.  Half-suffocated  they  attempted  to  return, 
but  were  shortly  stopped  by  a  thick  smoke  which 
stood  like  a  wall  before  them.  The  certainty  of  the 
mine  being  then  on  /ire,  and  the  fear  of  anotiier  ex- 
plosion, forced  them  to  ascend)  nor  was  it  till  the 
8th  tiiat  the  mine  could  be  effectually  explored.  The 
bodies  were  found  under  various  circumstances: 
twenty-one  were  upon  one  spot,  in  horrible  confusion  ^ 
the  power  of  the  fire  was  yisible  upon  all,  but  ita 
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effects  were  very  various :  while  some  were  almost 
torn  to  pieces,  others  appeared  to  have  sunk  as  over- 
powered by  sleep.  The  total  loss  by  this  explosion 
was  92  pitmen,  and  126  persons  were  left  in  the 
utmost  poverty  and  distress. 

The  feelings  this  excited  occasioned  the  establish- 
ment of  a  society,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Gray,  of  Bishop  Wearmouth,  and  of  Mr.  Wilkinson 
of  London,  to  prevent  accidents  in  coal-mines.  Dr. 
Gray  accordingly  wrote  to  Sir  Humphry,  who  instantly 
instituted  such  experiments  as  led  him  to  discover 
and  apply  the  principles  of  the  Safety  Lamp.  Its 
construction  may  be  thus  stated. 

The  fire-damp  is  a  species  of  inflammable  gas 
(carburetted  hydrogen,)  which,  when  mingled  with 
atmospheric  air  in  certain  proportions,  explodes  on 
contact  with  flame.  To  prevent  this.  Sir  Humphry 
enclosed  a  lighted  lamp  within  a  perfect  cage  of  wire 
gauze,  by  which  means  no  flame  is  enabled  to  pene- 
trate from  within  to  the  surrounding  medium,  in 
consequence  of  the  cooling  power  of  the  metallic 
tissue,  which  is  referable  to  its  excellent  conducting 
properties  for  heat,  of  which  it  becomes  a  powerful 
radiator.  As  a  testimony  of  his  feeling  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  this  discovery,  his  late  Majesty 
bestowed  upon  Sir  Humphry  the  dignity  of  a  baronet  5 
and  the  proprietors  of  the  dififereut  coal-mines  pre- 
sented him  with  a  service  of  plate,  at  a  dinner  to 
celebrate  the  event. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1818,  be  again  embarked  for 
the  continent,  to  undertake  the  unrolling  of  the 
papyri  found  at  Herculaneum,  in  which  he  was  un- 
successful. By  the  death  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  he 
4)ecame  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was 
again  engaged  on  continued  researches  in  electro- 
magnetism,  to  elicit  some  plan  for  the  protection  of 
the  copper-sheathing  of  ships.  The  more  fully  to 
test  the  results,  he  embarked  on  board  the  ^Comet 
steam-vessel,  bound  to  Heligoland,  touching  also  at 
the  different  ports  of  Norway  and  Sweden;  and  on 
his  return  he  was  rewarded  by  the  gift  of  the  Royal 
Medal,  the  only  honour  remaining  the  Royal  Society 
had  it  now  in  their  power  to  bestow.  His  plan  was 
submitted,  tried,  and  finally  abandoned  by  govern- 
ment, as  it  was  discovered  that  the  same  cause  which 
preserved  the  copper,  encouraged  the  adhesion  of 
marine  productions  Illness,  the  consequence  of 
mental  irritation,  and  debility,  probably  the  result 
of  incessant  pursuits,  had  bo  affected  him,  that  at 
the  earnest  desire  of  his  friends,  he,  in  1827>  removed 
to  Ravenna,  where  he  solaced  the  hours  of  pain  by 
the  composition  of  Saltnonia, 

He  now  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  proceeded  from  Ravenna  to  Rome,  where 
he  wrote  the  Conaolatiofu  of  Travel,  or,  the  Last  Days 
of  a  Philosopher.  These,  indeed,  were  drawing 
rapidly  to  a  dose :  he  was  seized  with  another  para- 
lytic attack^  and  being  joined  immediately  by  Lady 
Davy  and  his  brother,  was  removed  upon  a  slight 
improvement,  at  his  own  most  urgent  request,  to 
Greneva,  where  he  arrived  on  the  28th  of  May,  1829. 
After  dining,  he  appeared  cheerful,  and  at  twelve  he 
retired  to  rest;  but  shortly  after  his  brother  was 
summoned,  to  whom,  on  entering  the  room,  he  said, 
''  I  am  dying.*'  He  again  rallied,  and  at  a  quarter 
before  three  he  expired. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  combined  qualities  we  but 
rarely  find  united.  Great  quickness  of  perception, 
a  'peculiarly  retentive  memory,  a  vivi4  imagination, 
together  with  habits  of  the  most  laborious  investiga* 
tion,  enabled  him  to  achieve  discoveries  which  made 
his  life  equaUy  honourable  and  useful.  His  disposi- 
tion was  amiable  and  kind,  be  remembered  with 


peculiar  pleasw^  the  scenes  of  bis  boyhopdi  and  no 
alteration  of  fortune  or  situation  could  wean  him 
from  the  friendships  of  his  early  years.  Science 
was  with  him  no  grovelling  pursuit,  for  mere  distinc- 
tion, or  the  Requisition  of  wealth,  but  to  use  his  own 
language,  it  was  '^  the  love  of  knowledge,  or  of 
intellectual  power,  which  is  in  fhct,  in  its  ultimate 
and  most  perfect  developement,  the  love  of  infinite 
Wisdom,  or  the  love  of  God."  S.  H. 

[ThU  account  has  bee^  abridged  from  the  Life  of  Davy,  by  Dr. 
Paris,  of  which,  from  the  necessary  limits  of  thu  Magazine,  it  pre- 
sents a  mer^  oiitliqe.] 

▲    FEI^^IAK     DOCTOR    AND    TBS 
BLECTRIG   MACHINE. 

At  Isfkhan  all  ^ere  delighted  with  the  electric  machine, 
except  one  renowned  doctor  and  lecturer  of  the  college, 
who,  envious  of  the  popularity  gained  by  this  display  of 
superior  science,  contended  publicly,  that  the  effects  pro- 
duced were  moral,  not  nhysical, — that  it  wa»  the  mum- 
mery we  practised,  and  tne  state  of  nervous  agitation  we 
excited,  which  produced  an  ideal  shock ;  but  he  expressed 
his  conviction,  that  a  man  of  true  firmness  of  mind  would 
stand  unmoved  by  all  we  could  produce  out  of  our  glass- 
bottle,  as  he  iicoffingly  termed  our  machine.  He  was  in- 
vited to  the  experiment,  and  declared  his  readiness  to 
attend  at  the  next  visit  the  Begler-Beg  paid  the  Elchee. 

The  day  appointed  soon  arrived.  Tne  Begler-Beg  came 
with  a  numerous  retinue,  and,  amongst  others,  the  doctor, 
whom  we  used  to  call  '*  Red  Stockings,'*  ftom  his  usually 
wearing  scarlet  hose  I  He  was,  we  found,  notwithstanding 
his  learning  and  reputed  science,  often  made  an  object  of 
mirth  in  the  circles  of  the  great  and  wealthy  at  Isfahan, 
from  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  maintained  his  dogmas. 

The  philosopher,  notwithstanding  various  warnings, 
came  boldly  up,  took  hold  of  the  chain  with  both  hands, 
planted  his  feet  firmly,  shut  his  teeth,  and  evidently  called 
forth  all  his  resolution  to  resist  the  shock.  It  was  given, 
and  poor  Red  Stockings  dropt  on  the  floor  as  if  he  had 
been  shot,  There  was  a  momentary  alarm;  hut  on  his 
almost  instant  recoyeiy,  and  the  Elchee  complaining  that 
tho  e£fect  had  been  increased  by  the  determination  to  resist 
it,  all  gave  way  to  one  burst  of  laughter.  The  ffood-natured 
philosopher  took  no  offence.  He  muttered  something 
about  the  re-action  of  the  feelings  after  heing  overstrained, 
but  admitted  there  was  more  in  the  glass-bottle  tiian  he 
had  anticipated. — Sketches  of  Persia, 

THE   TRUE    USE    OF    KNOWLEDGE. 

Half  our  pleasures,  our  best  pleasures,  the  most  innocent 
and  congenial  to  our  nature  as  rational  beings,  are  derived 
from  the  acquisition  of  ornamental  knowledge,  the  pursuit 
of  entertaining  science,  or  the  practice  of  elegant  arts.  So 
far  therefore,  as  mental  recreation  is  requisite  for  man,  the 
study  of  such  things  may  be  justified  without  referring  to 
any  thing  but  the  satisfaction  of  the  individual  himself  in 
his  vacant  hours.  But  beyond  the  point  of  strict  necessity 
for  relaxation,  this  reason  will  never  extend.  There  must 
be  a  higher  aim,  an  honourable  and  substantial  end  to  be 
gained,  before  any  considerable  employment  of  the  powers 
of  the  understanding  in  the  acauisition  of  any  lighter  species 
of  intellectual  attainment  can  be  fairly  vindicated ;  and  that 
vindication,  the  difficulties  of  Scripture  afford.  For  the 
golden  chain  of  science  is  so  firmly  and  admirably  formed, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  away  the  least  link 
without  injuring  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  whole. 
Since,  therefore,  the  whole  body  of  knowledge  tends,  in 
consequence  of  the  existence  of  difficulties,  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  Scripture,  the  cultivation  even  of  the  merely  oma 
mental  parts  of  learning,  is  requisite  to  the  defence  of 
xevelation,  and  consequently,  justifiable  in  a  still  larger 
extent  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  The  minutest 
branches  of  philosophy,  and  the  most  trivial  recreations  of 
the  mind,  thus  become  important  in  a  religious  point  of 
viewl  We  are  evidently,  therefore,  and  deeply  indebted  to 
the  difficulties  of  Scripture,  because  by  making  every  species 
of  knowledge  subservient  to  the  illustration  and  vindication 
of  religious  truth,  they  have  dignified  and  sanctified^  as  it 
were,  the  scientific  amusements  of  our  leisure  hours,  and 
heightened  the  pleasure  of  study  ing  the  subordinate  branches 
of  literature,  by  teaching  us  that  we  may  be  usefully  em- 
ployed* even  in  our  int^ectual  relaxations. — ^Bbwson. 
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ON  THE  STUDY  OF  NATURE. 
In  the  original  constitution  of  things,  it  is  wisely 
onlered,  ttmt  happiness  shall  be  found  every  where 
about  us.  We  do  not  need  to  have  a  rock  smitten, 
to  supply  this  thirst  of  the  sool ;  it  is  not  a  distant 
good ;  it  exists  in  every  thing  above,  aroand,  and 
benead)  our  feet;  and  oil  we  want,  is  an  eye  to 
discern,  and  a  heart  to  feel  it.  Let  any  one  fix  his 
attention  on  a  moral  truth,  and  it  spreads  out  and 
enlarges  its  dimensions  beneath  his  view,  till  what 
seemed  at  first  as  barrea  a  proposition  as  words 
coold  express,  appears  Uke  an  interesting  and  glorious 
tratti,  momentous  in  its  bearings  on  the  destinies  of 
men.  And  so  it  is  with  every  material  thing  ;  let  the 
mind  be  intently  fixed  upon  it,  and  hold  it  in  the 
light  of  science,  and  it  gradually  unfolds  new 
wonders.  The  flower  grows  even  more  beautiful, 
than  when  it  first  opt^ned  its  golden  um,  and 
breathed  its  incense  on  the  morning  air ;  the  tree, 
which  was  before  thought  of  only  as  a  thing  tu  be 
cut  down  and  cast  into  the  fire,  becomes  majestic,  as 
it  holds  its  broad  shield  before  the  snmmer  sun,  or 
when  it  stands  like  a  ship,  with  its  sails  furled,  and  all 
made  fast  about  it,  in  pn.-paratian  for  the  winter  storm. 
Ail  things  in  nature  inspire  in  ns  a  new  feeling, 
and  we  b^n  to  consider  their  fate  and  fortunes, 
their  birth  and  decay,  as  resembling  those  of  man. 
The  truth  is,  that  ignorance  and  indifference  are 
almost  the  same,  and  we  are  sure  to  grow  interested, 
as  fast  as  onr  knowledge  extends,  in  any  subject 
whatever.  This  explains  how  men  of  great  ability 
are  so  engaged  in  what  are  often  ignorantly  regarded 
as  Uttle  things ;  how  they  can  watch  with  the  gaze 
of  a  lover,  to  catch  the  glance  of  the  small  bird's 
wing,  or  listen  to  its  song,  as  if  it  were  the  breath  of 
a  soul ;  how  the  world,  and  every  thing  in  it  looks  so 
spiritually  bright  to  them,  when  to  others  the  bird  is 
hut  a  flying  animal,  and  the  flower  only  the 
covering  of  a  clod. 


A  devoted  attachment  to  the  works  of  nature  is 
an  evidence  of  delicacy  and  refinement;  and  the 
common  prejudice  which  regards  it  as  inconsistent 
with  energy  of  thought  and  action,  is  entirely  un- 
founded; for  assuredly,  the  radiant  files  of  war  can 
show  no  spirits  more  resolute  than  those  of  the  men, 
who  leave  the  abodes  of  pivilized  life,  launch  their 
canoes  on  unbroken  waters,  depend  on  their  rifle  for 
subsiflteoce,  keep  on  their  solitiu?  march  till  the  bird 
has  sung  his  evening  hymn,  and  have  no  society  at 
night  but  the  beating  sound  of  their  fire.  Neither 
is  it  inconsistent  with  a  strict  regard  to  all  the  duties 
of  life;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  part  of  duty  to 
draw  happiness  from  these  sources,  which,  in  all  the 
changes  and  misfortunes  of  life,  will  never  cease  to 
flow.  The  poet  Gray,  one  of  the  most  intellectual 
and  fastidious  of  men,  says,  "  happy  they  who  can 
create  s  rose'tree,  or  erect  a  honeysuckle;  who  cua 
watch  the  brood  of  a  hen,  or  a  fleet  of  their  own 
ducklings  as  they  sail  npnn  the  water."  The  words 
arc  true  as  inspiration,  and  we  recommend  them  to 
our  readers,  of  whom  a  dne  proportion,  no  doubt,  are 
miserable.  They  will  leam  from  them,  what  is  of 
great  importance  to  know,  in  such  calculations, — 
that  their  uuhappiness  is  owing,  not  to  the  want  of 
pleasures,  but  to  their  not  understanding  how  to 
select  and  enjoy  those  which  they  possess,  since  they 
are  given  freely  snd  impartially  to  all,  so  that  no 
avarice  can  monopolize  them,  and  no  oppression  take 
them  away.  This  being  the  case,  those  who  point 
out  to  us  the  extent  and  variety  of  such  resoorces, 
and  show  by  their  own  example  bow  full,  rich,  and 
inspiring  they  are,  deserve  to  be  recorded  among^ 
the  benefactors  of  mankind.  No  greater  treasures 
can  be  offered  to  human  desire  than  enjoyments  like 
these,  which  at  once  exercise  the  mind,  and  improve 
the  heart,  repel  the  influence  of  sordid  passions,  and 
encourage  the  suggestions  of  humanity,  virtue,  and 
religion.  j.^,j  ^_„^  j^^. 
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CATHEDRAL  OF  ST.  ASAPH,  IN  FLINTSHIRE. 

Thb  little  towtf  of  St.  Asaph  stands  in  the  rich 
and  pleofluit  Yale  of  Clwyd^  on  a  slope  between 
the  rivers  Clwffd  and  Bkoy,  the  cathedral  occu- 
pying a  spot  above,  and  being  literally,  a  church 
''set  on  an  hill **  In  consequence  of  its.  situation, 
the  plaee  was  originally  called  Llan  BttHhf,  or  the 
Village  of  Elwy;  and  firom  the  circumstance  of  the 
hill  on  which  it  is  built  bearing  the  name  of  Bryn 
Pdulin,  it  has  been  thought  that  Suetonius  Paulinus, 
the  Roman  general,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  lay  en- 
camped there,  in  his  way  to  the  invasion  of  the  Isle 
of  MoHa,  now  Anglesea. 

Tiinner,  n  good  authority  on  such  subjects,  who 
was  himself  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  died  in  1 735, 
makes^the  following  statement.  "  Kentigem,  bishop 
of  Glasgow^  being  driven  out  of  Stotland,  founded  an 
episcopdi  seat  and  motiastery  here,  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century,  and  became  the  first  bishop. 
Upon  his  return  into  Scotland,  he  made  Asaph,  or 
HaS8AP0,  an  eminently  holy  and  good  man,  his 
successor ;  and  from  him  both  the  church  and  place 
have  since  been  called  St.  Asaph.  But  (mm  the 
death  of  St.  Asaph,  A.  n.  696,  there  is  no  account 
of  the  monastery,  and  little  or  no  account  of  any 
bishop^  till  1J43*.  And  though  there  hath  been 
a  constant  and  regular  succession  from  that  time, 
yet  by  reason  of  the  wars  between  the  English  and 
the  Welsh,  and  Owen  Glendour'sf ,  or  Glyndyfrdwy's 
rebellion,  the  cathedral  church,  with  the  bishop's 
and  canons*  houses,  were  more  than  once  destroyed, 
and  for  many  years  in  ruins.  Upon  one  of  these 
devastations,  or  the  fears  of  it.  Bishop  Anian  the 
Second  endeavoured,  in  1278,  to  remove  the  see  to 
Rhuddlant,  tW(l  miles  northward.  And  king  Ed- 
ward the  First  granted  his  license  for  it,  in  1284, 
and  |>romised  both  ground  for  the  church,  &c.,  and 
1000  marks  towards  the  building;  but  this  did  not 
take  effect  Besides  the  bishop,  here  are  dean, 
archdeacon,  six  prebendaries,  seven  canons  cursal, 
four  vicars  choral,  an  organist,  four  lay-clerks,  &c." 
Notitia  Monasiica. 

The  first  church,  on  the  site  of  the  present  ca- 
thedral, was  of  wood)  but  it  was  soon  succeeded  by 
one  of  stone.  This^  however.  In  1282,  shared  the 
frequent'  fate  of  ecclesiastical  buildings  at  that  early 
period,  and  was  burnt  down.  The  loss  was  quickly 
repaired,  and  the  diocese  benefited  by  liberal  grants  j 
but  in  I402j  fresh  disasters  occurred  by  fire,  the 
repeated  injury  being  so  great  that  the  cathedral,  as 
well  as  the  bishop*s  palace  and  canons*  residences, 
lay  in  a  sttfte  of  ruin  for  nearly  eighty  years.  The 
fabric  now  standing,  was  (with  the  exception  of  the 
choir,  which  has  been  restored  by  means  of  a  fund 
vested  in  the  hands  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  as 
trustees,)  erected  through  the  liberality  of  Bishop 
Redman,  (consecrated  in  1472,)  aided  by  the 
contributions  of  others,  whose  zeal  he  excited  to 
the  work.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  plain,  cross, 
and  consists  of  a  choir,  a  nave,  two  aisles,  and  a 
transept,  with  a  low  square  tower  in  the  centre. 
The  eastern  end  is  lighted  by  a  large  window  in  the 

*  From  thU  date,  includinc  Gilbkiit,  consecrated  in  1143,  there 
have  been  sixty-six  bishops  of  St.  Asaph.  Dr.  William  Carey  is  the 
prelate  who  now  presides  over  the  diocese. 

t  Speed,  speaking  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  says, 
**  Albeit  the  face  of  £ngland  seemed  smooth,  yet  God  thrust  a  thorn 
into  King  Henry*«  side,  when  and  when  he  little  expected;  for  ther 
Welsh,  whom  former  Idngs  of  England  had  so  yoked,  and  subjected, 
did,  contrary  to  all  men's  expectation,  break  forth  into  open  acts  of 
hostility  under  the  conduct  of  a  gentleman  of  that  nation,  sumamed 
GUndowr  of  his  lordship  of  GUndowr,  in  Merionethshire,  whose 
owner  he  was :  the  wtatn  and  justice  of  heaven  is  always  so  well 
furnished  with  meajis  to  exercise  the  mightiest  -,  those  chiefly  at  whose 
amendment  God  aims  by  chastisement*" 

%  (kice  s  moat  important  place ;  a  stronghold  and  occasional 
residence  of  King  Edward  the  First  ^  bu$  now  reduced  to  a  village. 


pointed  style,  the  trac«ry  of  which  is  copied 
'  skeleton  window  said  to  be  stiD  remaining  at  Am 
mins  of  Tintem  Abbey,  Momnoathshire.    Tha  fol- 
lowing are  the  dimensions : 

Peel. 

Length  fh>m  east  to  west 1 79 

Length  of  the  TiaTe 119 

Length  of  the  choir 60 

Length   of  the  cross-aisles*  or  transept*  from 

north  to  south 108 

Breadth  of  the  oave  and  side  aisles 68 

Height  of  the  oentrtl  tower 93 

The  monuments  in  the  Cathedral  are  few.  The 
most  interesting,  (assigned  to  Bishop  David  Ap 
Owen,  a  generous  benefactor  to  the  fabric,  1513,)  is 
an  altar-tomb  with  a  figure  in  the  episcopal  dr^ss. 

Amopg  the  bishops  of  St  Asaph,  we  find  the 
following  remarkable  persons,  notices  of  whom  may 
be  acceptable  to  many  of  our  readers. 

GEOFFftKY  OF  MoNMouTH,  SO  Called  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  otherwise  Geoffrey  Ap  Arthur*  a 
British  historian,  who  fiourished  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  First,  was  Archdeacon  of  Monmouth, 
and  promoted,  in  1 152,  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  Asaph. 
He  is  known  among  antiquaries  and  readers  of 
the  earlyi  and  we  may  add,  fabulous  history  of 
Britain,  as  the  author  of  a  famous  Latin  Transla- 
tion from  the  Welsh;  being  A  ChromcU  of  BriiUk 
King$,  the  original  of  which  was  said  to  have  been 
supplied  to  him  by  Walter  de  Mapes,  Archdeacon 
of  Oxford,  who  found  it  in  Normandy.  He  begins 
with  Brute,  a  Trojan,  great-grandson  of  i£neas, 
and,  therefore,  descended  from  Jupiter;  and  states 
his  invasion  and  conquest  of  our  island,  to  have 
happened  1059  years  before  the  Christian  era !  This 
is  a  specimen  of  the  fanciful  character  of  the  work ; 
and  the  romantic  natmre  of  its  narrative  may  be 
imagined  from  the  circumstance  of  its  containing 
the  affecting  story  of  Ijeir,  King  of  Britain,  the 
eleventh  in  succession  from  Brute,  who  divided  hia 
kingdom  between  GoneriUa  and  Regan,  his  two  elder 
daughters,  and  disinherited  the  younger,  Cordelia. 
It  suppUed  Shakspeare  with  the  materials  for 
his  beautiful  and  pathetic  tragedy,  though  the  poet 
has  heightened  the  interest  by  making  the  death 
of  Cordelia  precede  that  of  Lear,  while  in  Geoffrey  s 
story,  the  aged  father  is  restored  to  his  kingdom 
by  means  of  CordeUa,  who  survives  him.  It  is  to 
sources  like  this,  that  we  owe  the  stirring  legends, 
some  of  them  so  attractive  in  our  early  days, 
such  as  The  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom  and 
King  Arthur  of  the  Round  Table,  We  are  sorry  for 
Geoffrey's  credit,  to  add  that  his  Chronicle  is  sup- 
posed, for  good  reasons,  to  be  a  garbled  version  of 
a  work  written  by  Tyssilio,  a  bishop  of  St.  Asaph 
in  the  seventh  century. 

Isaac  Barrow,  appointed  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph 
in  1670,  was  son  of. Isaac  Barrow,  a  gentleman  of 
Cambridgeshire,  and  uncle  of  the  celebrated  mathe- 
matician of  the  same  name.  He  suffered  with 
many  of  his  brethren  during  CromwelFs  reign  of 
terror,  and  was  ejected  by  the  round-heads  from  his 
living  pf  Hinton,  to  which  he  had  been  presented  by 
St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge.  At  the  restoration, 
his  character  for  integrity  and  judicious  zeal  was 
generally  appreciated,  and  in  1663,  he  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  then  in  the  patronage  of 
the  Earl  of  Derby.  The  Isle  of  Man,  in  a  deplorable 
condition  with  regard  to  religion,  presented  a  wide 
field  of  usefulness  for  such  a  character  3  and  he  lost 
no  time  in  improving  the  diocese  to  the  best  of  his 
power,  by  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  increasing 
the  incomes  of  the  poorer  clergy.  Among  other 
results  of  his  hberality^  was  a  collection  of  money 
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nMch  be  made,  to  pmrchftse  of  the  etrl  all  thi)  lay^ 
ini]t>ropriatlonft  in  the  island,  settling  Hm  pveceeda* 
upon  the  clergy  proportionably  to  their  veBpective 
wants.  His  removal  from  Man  to  St.  Asaph,  waa 
Mt  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  former,  as  a  seriouB 
personal  loss :  for  "  his  name  and  his  good  deads/' 
says  Bishop  Wilson,  "  will  be  remember^  as  long  as 
any  seiise  of  piety  remains  among  them."  But  this 
circumstance  gave  him  farther  opportunities  of  Ail- 
filling  his  earnest  desire  of  doing  good.  He  repaired 
•several  parts  of  the  Cathedral,  especially  the  north 
and  south  aisles,  new  covered  them  with  lead,  and 
•wainscoted  the  east  part  of  the  choir.  He  also 
made  provision  for  future  needful  repairs,  and  for 
the  better  maintenance  of  the  choir.  Besides  ex- 
pending large  sums  on  the  bishop's  palace,  he  built 
and  endowed  an  alms'house  for  eight  poor  widows  3 
he  had  also  made  arrangements  for  erecting  and 
endowing  a  free-school,  but  was  prevented  by  death. 
Two  hundred  pounds  were,  however,  recovered  from 
his  executors  towards  this  purpose.  He  died  in  1 680, 
and  was  buried  on  the  south  side  of  the  west  door 
of  the  Cathedral  church-yard. 

WiLLTAM  Bete  RIDGE  was  a  native  of  Barrow  in 
Leicestershire,  where  his  grandfather,  father,  and 
fcrother,  successively,  were  vicars.  At  Cambridge, 
he  was  distinguished  not  only  for  his  proficiency  in 
classical  literature,  and  his  successful  application  to 
the  Oriental  languages,  but  for  unaffected  devotion 
and  exemplary  purity  of  conduct.  The  vicarage  of 
Ealing  to  which  he  bad  been  presented  soon  after  his 
ordination  as  priest,  he  resigned  for  the  living  of  St. 
Peter's,  Comhill,  London.  Here  he  so  steadfastly 
and  kindly  discharged  the  duties  of  his  pastoral  ciare ) 
and  so  happily  were  his  labours  crowned  with  success, 
that  his'  parish  was  quoted  as  the  best  model  and 
pattern  for  its"  neighbours  to  copy.  After  his  ap- 
pointment as  archdeacon  of  Colchester,  and,  subse- 
Suently,  as  chaplain  to  King  William  and '  Queen 
fary,  he  was  offered,  in  1691,  the  bishoprick  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  then  vacant  by  the  deprivation  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Ken,  for  not  taking  the  oath  to  the  King  and 
Queen,  but  he  •  refused  that  see,  his  conscience  not 
allowing  him  ''to  eat  Dr.  Ken's  bread."  In  1704, 
however,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
vacant  by  the  translation  of  Bishop  Hooper  to  the 
diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells.  No  sooner  was  he  ad- 
vanced }o  this  dignified  and  responsible  charge,  than 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  his  clergy,  pressing  upon 
them  the  importance  of  catechising  and  instructing 
t^eir  flocks  in  the  principles  and  chief  truths  of  our 
Religion, — an  essential  branch  of  duty, — at  the  same 
time  supplying  them  with  a  plain  exposition  of  the 
Church  Catechism,  Dr.  Beveridge  was  a  person  of 
sincere  piety,  strict  uprightness,  and,  in  all  its  senses, 
of  indefatigable  charity.'  He  was  called  the  Apostolic 
Beveridge,  and  when  dying,  it  was  justly  said  of  him, 
"  There  goes  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  England 
ever  bred."  He  is  also  celebrated  for  his  extensive, 
and  almost  universal  learning  3  his  admirable  labours 
being,  even  at  this  day,  most  beneficial  to  the  pastors 
of  the  church,  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  ministry, 
as  well  as  to  the  private  Christian  for  his  instruction 
and  comfort.  At  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1 708,  he  left  the  chief  part  of  his  property  to  the  two 
Societies,  that  for  th^  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
His  principal  works  are  his  Sermons,  Private  Thoughts 
on  Religion,  and  the  Thesaurus  Theologicus. 

Vr.  Thomas  Tanner,  who  was  placed  over  this 
diocese  in  1732,  is  principally  known  as  an  eminent 
^tiquary^  and  as  the  author  of  "  Notitia  Monastica  ; 
or  an  Account  of  all  the  Abbies,  Priories^  &c.,  in 


En^and  and  Wak8,^'.a  laboriova  wodc,  which,  vMi 
that  of  Dugdale,  often  fonjAB  l^e  ground  of  mors 
modem  descriptions.  He  died  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  was  buried  in  tha  nave  of  that  Cathedral, 
under  the  pulpit,  without  any  funeral  pomp.  He 
ordered  his  body  to  be  wrapped  in  the  coarsest  crape, 
and  his  coffin  to  be  covered  with  common  serge.  He* 
also  directed  that  the  pall-bearers  should  have  one 
of  Basketts'  folio  Bibles  each,  and  the  several  under- 
bearers,  a  copy  of  "  Sherlock  on  Death,**  His  character 
has  descended  with  honour  to  posterity. 

Samuel  Horsley  became  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph 
in  1802.  Our  limits  do  not  allow  u^  room  for  a 
full  memoir  of  this  learned  person,  who  pre- 
served to  the  last  hisjiextraordinary  vigour  of  nrind, 
and  continued  to  exert  his  zeal,  bot-ti  in  parlia- 
ment and  with  his  pen,  for  the  support  of  his 
church  and  country.  His  lot  was  cast  in  the  most 
turbulent  periods,  when  the  throne  and  altar  were 
alike  threatened  with  ruin ;  and  he  was,  undoubtedly, 
a  warm  and  powerflil  champion  in  the  cause  of  both ; 
though  it  must  be  added,  he  sometimes  forgot  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  a  meek  and  gentle  temper. 
In  his  controversy  with  the  unitarian.  Dr.  Priestley, 
he  displayed,  with  great  benefit,  his  ponderous 
learning,  splendid  talents,  and  vast  knowledge  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  He  died  at  Brighton  in  1 806, 
in  his  seventy-third  year,  and  was  buried  at  New- 
ington  ®utts. 

M. 


GREAT  NUMBERS. 
No.  n.    Numbers  descriptive  op  Distance. 

In  Oriental  countries,  it  has  been  the  custom  from 
the  earliest  ages  to  reckon  distances  by  time,  ratl^er 
than  by  ^y  direct  reference  to  a  standard  of  mea- 
sure, as  is  commonly  the  practice  in  the  present  day. 
In  the  Scriptures,  we  find  distances  described  by  "  a 
day*s  journey,"  "three  days*  journey,"  and  other 
similar  expressions.  A  day's  journey  is  supposed  to 
have  been  equal  to  about  tiiirty-three  British  statute 
miles,  and  denoted  the  distance  that  oould  be  per- 
formed without  any  extraordinary  fatigue  by  a  foot- 
passenger.  "  A  Sabbath  day's  journey"  was  peculiar 
to  the  Jews^  being  equal  to  rather  less  than  one 
statute  mile.  It  may  not  be  in  exact  accordance  with 
our  habits  of  thought,  and  usual  forms  of  expres- 
sion, thus  to  describe  distances  by  time  5  yet  it  seems 
to  possess  some  advantages.  A  man  knowing 
nothing  of  the  linear  standards  of  measure  employed 
in  foreign^  countries,  would  receive  no  satisfactory 
information,  on  being  told  that  a  particular  city,  or 
town,  was  distant  from  another,  a  pertain  number 
of  miles  *,  or  leagues  f,  as  the  case  might  happen  to 
be.  But,  if  he  were  told  that  the  city,  or  Xjowsl, 
which  had  been  tlie  subject  of  his  inquiry,  was 
distant  from  another  a  certain  number  of  hours,  or 
day9,  there  would  be  something  in  the  account  that 
would  commend  itself  to  his  understanding.  A  sea- 
voyage  is  oftener  described  by  a  reference  to  tiine 
than  to  distance.  We  frequently  hear  persons  inquire 
how  many  weeks,  or  months,  it  will  occupy  to  proceed 
to  Madeira,  to  the  West  Indies,  to  America,  or  other 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  but  they  rarely  manifest 
any  great  anxiety  about  the  number  of  miles.  This 
mode  of  computation  seems  especially  applicable  to 
steam-navigation^  a  voyage  by  a  steam-packet, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  being  performed  with 

*  In  Holland  a  miU  m  nearly  equal  to  three  and  three-quarten ; 
in  Germany  it  is  rather  more  than  four  and  a  half ;  and  in  Smtzer- 
land  it  is  about  equal  to  five  and  three-quarters  Biitish  milei. 

t  A  UagtL$  in  France  is  equal  to  two  and  three-quarters  ^in  Spain 
to  four :  in  Denmark  to  four  and  three-quarters;  in  Swioerland  to 
five  and  a  half;  and  in  Sweden  to  sir  and  three-quarters  Bntuh  nulco. 
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such  surprising  regularity,  that  it  mi^t,  with  greater 
propriety,  be  described  by  minutes,  or  hoars,  or  days, 
than  by  miles. 

The  improvements  in  travelling,  and  in  the  can- 
veyance  of  merchandise^  by  sea  and  land,  which 
have  resulted  from  scientific  invention  and  commer- 
cial enterprise,  daring  the  last  few  years,  have 
wrought  an  important  change  in  all  the  relations  of 
society.  Distant  parts  of  the  same  country  are 
hereby,  in  effect,  brought  closer  together;  neigh- 
bouring nations  are  better  enabled  to  cultivate  the 
reciprocal  interchange  of  social  and  mercantile 
advantages  s  whilst  those  more  remote  receive  a 
corresponding  impulse,  although  its  eifects  may  not 
be  so  immediately  apparent. 

.  It  is  not  many  years  since,  that  a  journey  of  one 
hundred  miles,  even  in  our  own  country,  was  looked 
upon  as  a  serious  undertaking;  occupying,  by  the 
most  approved  modes  of  conveyance,  the  luger  por- 
tion of  a  week.  By  stage-coaches,  the  same  distance 
is  now  regularly  performed  in  about  eleven  hours, 
and  by  a  steam-carriage,  on  a  rail-road,  in  ^ve  hours. 

The  rail-roads  in  progress  on  both  sides  the 
metropolis,  and  those  which  are  projected  in  continu- 
ation of  them,  will  have  the  effect  of  placing  the 
provincial  towns  that  skirt  their  course,  at  about 
half  their  present  distance  from  London,  with  respect 
to  time.  Birmingham  is  distant  from  London  one 
hundred  and  ten  miles,  the  journey  thither  being 
performed  by  the  mail,  and  other  fiftst-coaches,  in 
something  less  than  eleven  and  a  half  hours.  The 
length  of  the  rail-road  will  be  one  hundred  and  eleven 
and  a  quarter  miles,  and  supposing  no  gpreater  speed 
to  be  attained  than  is  now  averaged  on  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  rail-road,  the  journey  will  occupy 
five  and  a  half  hours.  The  distance  from  London 
to  Southampton  is  eighty  miles  ;  the  journey  occu- 
pying from  tight  to  nine  hours.  By  the  nul-road 
it  will  average  only  four  hours. 

Should  the  rail-road  that  is  contemplated  between 
Havre  aiid  Paris  be  constructed,  it  will  be  possible  to 
convey  passengers  and  letters  between  the  capitals  of 
EngUuid  and  France  in  twenty-four  hours;  sup- 
posing the  voyage  from  Southampton  to  Havre  to 
occupy,  as  it  does  at  present,  about  twelve  hours. 

These  interesting  fiiets  denote  that  time  is  essen- 
tially an  element  of  distance,  as  respects  the  inter- 
course of  mankind,  whether  it  be  of  individuals  or 
communities.  The  only  cundition  that  seems  neces- 
sary to  its  more  general  adoption  in  the  ordinary 
aflfairs  of  life,  is  uniformity  in  the  rate  of  travelling  $ 
an  object,  that  with  rail-roads,  and  steam -packets,  is 
not  of  very  difficult  attainment. 

In  France,  a  rail-road  has  been  some  tiihe  in 
operation,  whose  length  is  about  89  miles.  Other 
European  nations  are  adopting  similar  modes  of 
communication,  and  it  is  probable  that  at  no  very 
distant  period,  a  journey'  from  one  extremity  of 
Europe  to  the  other  will  be  performed  in  less  time, 
and  with  less  expense  and  inconvenience,  than  for- 
merly attended  that  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  or 
some  other  equally  distant  part  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  number  of  rail-roads  in  America,  already 
rompleted,  is  46,  and  there  are  projected,  or  in 
progress,  137  more.  Among  the  latter,  is  one  line 
of  road  that  will  be  330  miles  in  lengtli,  the  most 
difficult  and  expensive  portion  of  which,  extending 
about  70  miles,  is  already  finished.  Upwards  of  100 
miles  of  another  rail-road  is  completed,  whose  entire 
length  will  be  135  miles. 

We  now  turn  our  attention  to  distances  and 
movements  of  a  totally  different  character  from  those 
which  exist  on  this  terrestrial  globe. 


In  contemplaliiig  the  varied  pkeaomflna  of  t^ 
heavenly  bodies,  the  mind  is  not  only  filled  with 
.wonder,  amoonting  in  some  cases  to  iniaedality,  baft 
it  ia  overwhelmed  with  awe.  Who  is  there,  even  if 
he  be  possessed  of  the  moat  gig!Mitic  inteliect,  tbaft 
can  grasp,  in  all  its  detaila,  that  wondrous  medumiam, 
by  which  myriads  of  worlds  are  kept  in  their 
respective  places,  and  are  made  to  poraoe,  with  node- 
viating  regularity,  the  courses  ^ipointed  them>  It 
we  hmit  our  investigations  to  that  part  of  the  universe 
to  which  our  own  globe  more  immediately  belongH 
the  evidences  of  design,  of  order,  and  of  magnitude, 
are  so  resplendently  conspicuous,  that,  fatigouMl  and 
overpowered  by  the  exertion  necessary  to  anch 
research,  if  it  be  only  of  brief  continuanoe,  we 
gladly  seek  repose  .from  such  intense  studies,  among; 
objects  nearer  home,  and  of  a  less  stupendous  cha- 
racter. But  if  it  be  so  difiicult  thus  to  aacertaia 
what  is  going  on  in  our  immediate  vicinity,  how 
greatly  must  die  labour  be  increased,  when,  leaving 
far  belund  us  our  own  little  system,  with  its  bcantifiil 
sun,  and  his  attendant  planets,  we  push  our  inquiriea 
into  the  more  distant  regions  of  space,  where  worlds 
beyond  worlds,  shining  with  unborrowed  light,  crowd 
every  interstice  of  the  vast  expanse !  Few,  indeed, 
are  there,  even  amongst  the  moat  highly-gifted  of 
mankind,  who  are  capable,  of  pursuing,  in  all  its 
length  and  breadth,  this  delightful  portioa  of  natoral 
science.  Enough,  however,  might  be  known,  by 
those  whose  means  for  ncquiring  knowledge  are  it 
the  most  ordinary  description,  to  WMpm  in  theaa 
emotions  of  deep  humility;  whilst  all,  firom  the 
least  to  the  greatest,  from  the  most  ignorant  to  the 
most  learned,  may  adopt  the  language  of  the 
Psalmist,  "  Such  knowledge  is  too  wonder^  for  me ; 
it  is  high,  I  cannot  attain  unto  it'*    Psalm  cxzzix.  6. 

To  understand  aright  the  relative  aituations  of  the 
planets,  as  respects  their  distances  from  the  sun,  and 
the  rates  at  which  they  move  in  their  reqiective 
orbits  round  that  luminary,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  the  sun  is  immoveably  fixed  in  the 
centre  of  the  solar  system*  The  rma^  of  the  sun  ia 
the  east,  and  its  $eitiMg  in  the  west,  is  not  a  rwl  bat 
an  apparent  motion.  The  earth  is  the  moving  bodjr, 
and  it  rotates  on  an  imaginary  line  passing  through 
its  centre,  and  terminating  at  the  poles,  in  the  same 
way  that  a  wheel  of  a  carriage  revolves  on  its  axle. 
The  rotatory  motion  of  the  earth,  is  in  a  direetioa 
from  west  to  east,  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  in 
which  the  sun  appeara  to  move ;  and  operating  oa 
our  senses  in  a  similar  way  to  that  of  travelling  in  a 
carriage,  or  a  steam  boat,  when  the  objects  at  the 
sides  of  a  road,  or  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  appear  to 
be  passing  us  in  a  contrary  direction  at  a  rapid  rate. 
In  addition  to  what  is  termed  the  dai7y  rotation  of 
the  earth  on  its  own  axis,  producing  the  agreeable 
alternations  of  day  and  night,  it  moves  also  with  great 
velocity,  in  the  performance  of  its  ammual  circuit 
round  the  sun ;  to  which  circumstance,  and  -the 
peculiar  direction  o.f  its  poles,  we  are  indebted  for 
the  variation  of  seasons,  and  the  difference  in  the 
duration  of  light  and  darkness. 

The  sun  appears  to  us  to  be  constantly  changing 
its  place  among  the  fixed  stars,  making  an  entire 
revolution  of  the  canopy  of  heaven  in  a  year.  This 
is  an  illusion  of  our  senses,  since  it  is  ourselves  that 
move;  but  we  are  unconscious  of  it  except  by 
directing  our.  attention  to  external  objects.  In 
travelling  with  great  rapidity  on  a  raU-road,  the 
illusion  is  so  complete,  that  many  persons  who  are 
strangers  to  that  mode  of  conveyance,  cad  only  with 
diffic^ty  be  persuaded  that  they  are  in  motion,  unless 
they  notice'  objects  external  to  the  carriage.    On 
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some  parts  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail- 
road, the  motion  of  the  carriages  is  so  slightly  felt, 
that  persons  can  read  and  write  in  them  with  the 
greatest  facility*  The  following  figure  will,  we  hope, 
assist  in  explaining  how  it  is  that  the  sun  appears  to 
move  among  the  fixed  stars,  whilst  in  reality  that 
glorious  body  is  as  permanently  fixed  as  they  are. 

The  earth,  at  some  particular  time  of  the  year, 
being  in  that  part  of  its  course  denoted  by  a,  the 
sun,  s,  will  appear  to  be  among  the  stars  at  a',  since 
those  stars  will  never  be  seen  from  the  earth  at  night. 
As  the  earth  proceeds  in  its  orbit  from  a  to  b,  the 


sun  will  appear  also  to  have  moved  from  a'  to  b'. 
In  thrt%  months  more  the  earth  will  have  passed 
from  B  to  c,  the  sun  will  then  appear  to  have  passed 
from  b'  to  c',  and  the  stara  at  a',  which,  in  the  first 
instance,  were  invisible,  will  rise  when  the  sun  sets. 
Proceeding  onwards  in  its  course,  the  earth  will  pass, 
in  succession,  from  c  to  d,  and  from  n'to  a,  the  sun, 
at  the  same  time,  appearing  to  move  from  d  to  d' 
and  from  d'  to  a',  thus  completing  the  circuit  of  the 
heavens. 

The  other  planets  participate,  in  common  with  the 
earth,  in  the  twofold  motion  already  described. 
The  nearer  a  body  is  to  the  sun,  the  greater  the 
velocity  with  which  it  moves  in  its  orbit.  The  diurnal 
motions  of  the  planets  are  very  dissimilar.  Thus, 
the  time  occupied  by  the  earth  in  making  an  entire 
revolution  on  its  axis  is  23  hpurs,  56  minutes,  and  4 
seconds,  which,  properly  speaking,  constitutes  a  day. 
Jupiter,  which  is  more  than  twelve  hundred  times 
larger  than  our  globe,  performs  its  diurnal  revolution 
in  9  hours,  55  minutes,  and  33  seconds.  The  moon, 
(a  secondary  planet,  or  satellite,)  on  the  contrary, 
moves  so  slowly  on  its  axis,  that  it  takes  27  days>  7 
hours,  43  minutes,  and  5  seconds,  ,to  perform  one 
revolution.  In  the  length  of  what  we  term  a  year, 
that  is  the  time  occupied  in  passing  round  the  sun, 
there  is  a  remarkable  difference  as  respects  different 
ohmets.     This  revolution  is  performed  by 

Menmry  in  0  years,  87  days,  23  hours,  14  min.,  33  seo. 

Venus  ..    3   —   224  —  16    —  41    —  27  — 

Earth   .  .    I   — .      0   —  6    —  43   —  48  — 

Kara ...     1   —   321    —  22     —  18  —  27  — 

Jupiter   .  11   —   315    —  14    —  30   —  2  — 

Saturn.  .  20  —    161    —  10     —  16   —  16  — 

Uranua  .83—62—  4—       0 0  — 

The  path  of  a  planet,  in  its  revolution  round  the 
sun,  is  not  circular,  having  the  sun  for  its  centre; 
but  it  describes  a  figure,  termed  an  ellipse,  as  denoted 


by  the  following  figure;  the 
sun  occupying  a  fixed  point 
called  one  of  the/oct,  as  at  s. 

The  moon  is  so  intimately 
associated  with  us  in  all  our 
movements,  whether  diurnal 
or  annual,  that  it  is,  next  to 
the  sun,  the  most  important' 
of  all  celestial  bodies;  and 
this  arises  not  only  from  its  comparative  proximity, 
its  periodical  brightness,  and  its  continual  changes ; 
but  also  from  its  physical  effects  upon  the  tides  of  the 
ocean,  and,  as  we  have  reasons  for  concluding,  on  the 
atmosphere  which  encompasses  the  earth.  The  mean 
distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth ;  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  astronomical  method  of  computation,  from 
the  centre  of  one  body  to  the  centre  of  the  other, 
is  about  237,000  (two  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
thousand)  miles.  This,  vast  as  it  is,  when  viewed 
in  connexion  with  distances  upon  our  globe,  is  but 
"  a  day's  journey,"  in  comparison  to  the  distance 
that  the  earth,  and  some^of  the  other  planets,  are 
from  the  sun.  A  steam-carriage,  on  a  rail-road, 
proceed  ID  g  uninterruptedly  at  the  rate  of  25  miles 
per  hour,  would  run  237,000  miles  in  I  year,  4 
weeks,  and  2  days.  This  tails  within  the  limits  of 
our  conception.  We  may  imagine  something  analo- 
gous to  this,  supposing  a  carriage,  or  rather  a  suc- 
cession of  carriages,  to  be  kept  constantly  at  work 
for  rather  more  than  2  years,  and  working  1 2  hours 
per  dciy.  But  our  powers  of  imagination  fail  us  in 
estimating  a  distance  equal  to  that  of  the  earth  from 
the  sun,  namely,  ninety-five  millions  of  miles.  Our 
steam-carriage  illustration  is  here  no  longer  available, 
since  it  falls  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  probability. 
Proceeding  uninterruptedly  at  25  n^iles  per  hour,  it 
would  require  433  years  to  move  over  a  space  equal 
to  ninety -five  millions  of  miles. 

Assuming  the  mean  distance  that  the  moon  is 
from  the  earth,  (237,000  miles,)  as  a  comparative 
standard  in  estimating  the  distances  of  the  planets 
from  the  sun,  we  have  the  following  results,  namely, 
the  mean  distance  from  the  sun  to 

« ,  1 A    1  «i  I  times  the  distance  of  the 

Mercury  IS  equal  to  162  j      Moon  fiom  the  Earth.  . 
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PaKNOMENON    OF   THE    BLACK   WATERS. 

In  thft  upper  part  of  the  region  of  this  river,  (the  Oronoko, 
in  South  America)  between  the  tliird  and  fourth  north 
parallels  (of  latitude),  nature  has  several  times  displayed 
the  singular  phenomenon  which  has  been  named  black 
waters.  Tlie  water  of  the  Atabaco,  Temi,  Tuameni,  and 
Guainia,  is  of  a  coffee-colour.  Under  the  shade  of  the 
woods  of  the  palm-tree,  their  colour  becomes  of  a  deep 
black,  but,  in  transparent  vesselsr  it  becomes  of  a  golden 
yellow  colour ;  the  images  of  the  southern  constollations 
are  retlected  in  it  with  singular  brilliancy.  The  absence 
of  crocHxIiles,  and  of  fislu  a  greater  degree  of  coolness,  a 
smaller  number  of  musquitoes,  and  a  healthier  air, 
distin^^uish  the  region  of  the  black  rivers.  They  probably 
derive  their  colour  from  a  solution  of  carburet  of  hydrogen, 
resulting  from  (the  decomposition  of)  the  multitudes  of 

plants  mat  cover  the  soil  through  which  they  flow. 

Malts  Brun.  O.  N. 


He  that  waits  for  an  opportunity  to  do  much  at  onoe,  may 
breathe  out  his  life  in  idle  wishes;  and  regret,  in  the  last 
hour,  his  useless  intentions,  and  barren  zeal.— ^-W*?r 
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IN8TANCS   OF  LONG   ▲B8TINXNCK. 

A  TOUNO  man,  of  a  studioua  and  melanoboly  lam  of  mindt 
trotibled  with  some  gymptoms  of  indigostion  and  inleroal 
complaints,  and  aided,  perhaps,  by  the  strength  of  imaffina- 
tion,  and  by  some  mistaken  notions  about  religion,  resolved 
to  cure  himself  by  abstinence.  He  withdrew  himself  sud- 
denly from  bis  business  and  friends,  took  lodgings  in 
an  obscure  street,  and  reaolved  to  abtUin  ttom  all  solid 
food,  and  only  to  moisten  his  mouth  from  time  to  time  with 
water,  slightly  flavoured  with  the  juice  of  oranges.  AiVer 
three  days  abstinence,  the  craving  for  food  subsided,  and 
he  pursued  \n%  studies  without  further  inconvenience.  He 
used  no  exercise,  slept  but  little,  and  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  night  in  reading.  The  quanUty  of  water  used 
each  day  was  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint,  and  the  juice  only 
of  two  oranges,  to  ^vour  the  water,  served  him  a  week. 

He  persisted  in  his  regimen  for  sixty  days,  without 
variation.  During  the  last  ten  days  of  it,  his  strengUi 
failed  rapidly ;  and,  finding  himself  unable  to  rise  from  his 
bed,  he  began  to  be  alarmed.  Ho  had  hitherto  flattered 
himself  tliat  his  support  was  preternatural,  and  had  in- 
dulged his  imagination  with  the  prospect  of  some  great 
event,  which  he  expected  would  follow  this  remarkable 
abstinence.  But  bis  delusion  vanished,  and  he  gradually 
found  himself  wasting,  and  sinking  to- the  srave. 

About  this  time,  his  friends  found  out  (us  retreat,  and 
prevailed  upon  him  to  arlmit  the  visit  of  a  respectable 
clergyman,  who  convinced  him  of  the  fallacy  of 'his  visionary 
ideas ;  and  succeeded,  finally,  in  obtaining  his  consent  to 
any. plan  that  might  be  conducive  to  his  recovenr.  Dr. 
WiUan,  a  respectable  physician,  was  then  called  in  for 
advice,  and  visited  him  on  the  23d  of  March,  1786,  and  on 
the  sixty-first  of  his  .fast.  The  doctor  found  him  re4uced 
to  the  last  stage  of  existence,  and  he  states,  that  **  his 
whole  appearance  suggested  the  idea  of  a  skeleton,  pre- 
pared for  drying  the  muscles  upon  it  in  their  natural 
situation.  His  eyes  were  not  deficient  of  lustre ;  his  voice 
was  sound  and  clear,  notwithstanding  his  general  weak- 
ness, but  attended  with  great  imbecility  of  mind."  He  had 
underUken  in  his  retirement  to  copy  the  Bible  in  short 
hand,  which  he  showed  the  doctor ;  executed  nearly  as  far 
as  the  second  book  of  Kings  *■  he  bad  also  made  some  im- 
provements in  short-hand  writing.  From  the  23d  to  the 
28th  of  March,  he  was  so  much  recovered,  under  a  proper 
regimen,  that  he  could  easily  walk  across  the  room ;  but  on 
the  29th,  he  lost  his  recollection,  and  ultimately  died  on  the 
9th  of  April,  nature  being  quite  exhausted. 

Dr.  Willan  believes  that  this  young  man's  case  of  fasting 
is  longer  than  any  recorded  in  the  annuls  of  physic  *,  and 
that  he  could  scarcely  have  supjiorted  himself  through  it, 
except  ftom  an  enthusiastio  turn  of  mind,  nearly  bordering 
upon  insanity,  the  effect  of  which,  in  fortifying  the  body 
against  cold  and  hunger,  is  so  well  known. 

Ths  intellectual  powers  of  man  are  not  given  merely  for 
self ;  they  are  not  intended  to  aid  his  own  cunning,  and 
craft,  and  intrigues,  and  conspiracies,  and  enrichment 
They  will  do  nothing  for  these  base  purposes.  The  instinct 
of  a  tiger,  a  vulture,  or  a  fox  will  do  better.  Genius  and 
abilities  are  given  as  lamps  to  the  world^not  to  self. — Sir 

EOBRTON  BrYDGES. 


Who  is  there  that  can  afford  to  compare  what  he  has  done, 
with  what  it  was  once  his  ambition  and  his  hope  to  do  ? 
Qny  hairs  bring  with  them  little  wisdom,  if  they  do  not 
bring  this  sense  of  humiliation. — Southvy. 


O  YR,  whom,  struggling  on  life's  craggy  road. 
With  obstecles  and  dangers,  secret  foes 
Supplant,  false  friends  betray,  disastrous  rage 
Of  elements,  of  war,  of  civil  broil 
Brings  down  to  Poverty's  cold  floor,  while  grief 

'  Preys  on  the  heart,  and  dims  the  sinking  eye  ; 
Faint  not !  There  is,  who  rules  the  storm,  whose  hand 
Feeds  the  young  ravens,  nor  permite  blind  chance 
To  close  one  sparrow^s  flagging  wing  in  death. 
Trust  in  the  Ilock  of  Ages.    Now,  even  now 
He  speaks,  and  all  is  cSim.   Or  if,  to  prove 
Your  inmost  soul,  the  hurricane  still  spread 
Ito  licensed  nlvages.  He  whispers  hope. 
Earnest  of  oomfbrt ;  and  through  blackest  night 

^  Bids  keen-eyed  Faith  on  heaven's  pure  sunshine  gaxe. 
And  leam  ^he  glories  of  her  future  home. — ^jtisbornb. 


MANlfK&  OV  MAKJVa  FlBSOlft  T^MW  AT  AMrWIOS* 

IN    KORTIIUMBS^L4NI|. 

Those  who  are  to  be  made  free,  or,  as  thQ  pblM«  iiw  tMF 
the  wellt  assemble  m  the  market-plaee,  very  early  in  the 
morning,  on  the  25th  of  April,  being  St.  Mark's  day. 
They  appear  on  horseback,  dressed  in  white,  with  white 
nightcaps,  ^nd  •\'ery  man  a  sword  by  bis  tide,  attended 
by  the  four  chamberlains,  and  the  oastle-batlifr,  mounted 
and  armed  in  the  same  manner.  They  then  pvooeed,  with 
music  playing  before  them,  to  a  Urf#  dirty  pool,  called 
Freeman  s-Well,  where  they  dismount,  draw  up  in  a  body, 
then  rush  in  all  at  once,  and  scramble  through  the  mud  aa 
fkst  as  they  can.  After  this,  they  take  a  dram,  put  on  dry 
clothes,  remount  their  horses,  gallop  round  Uie  confines 
of  Uie  district,  and  Uien  ro-enter  the  town,  sword  in  hand, 
and  are  met  by  women,  dfessod  in  ribands,  with  bells  and 
garlands,  dancing  and  singing.  These  are  called  Timber- 
wastes.  On  this  day,  the  houses  of  the  new  freemen  aiw 
distinguished  by  a  holly-bush,  as  a  signal  for  their  friends 
to  come  and  make  merry  with  them  on  their  return. 

This  manner  of  making  fVee  is  peculiar  to  Alnwick, 
according  to  a  clause  in  the  charter  given  them  br  King 
John,  who,  travelling  this  way,  stuck  fast  in  a  hole,  and 
thus  punished  th^  town,  for  neglecting  to  mend  the  roads. 

TBI    CITY   OF    DORT,    IM    HOLLAND,    PRK8BRYKD 

BY   MILKMAIDS. 

DuRiNO  the  wars  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  Spaniards 
intended  to  besiege  the  city  of  Dort,  in  Holland,  and 
accordingly  plant^  some  thousands  of  soldiers  in  am- 
bush, to  oe  ready  for  the  attack  when  onportunity  might 
offer.  On  the  confines  of  the  city  lived  i  a  rich  fcrmer, 
whq  kept  a  number  of  eows  in  bis  grounds,  to  furnish 
the  city  with  butter  and  milk.  His  milkmaids,  at  this- 
time,  coming  to  milk  their  cows,  saw  under  the  hedges 
the  soldiers  lying  in  ambush,  but  seemed  to  take  no 
notice ;  and  having  milked  their  oows,  went  away  sing- 
ing merrily.  On  coming  to  their  master  s  house,  they 
told  him  what  they  had  seen;  who,  astonished  at  the 
relation,  took  one  of  the  maids  with  him  to  a  burgomasto* 
at 'Dort,  who  immediately  sent  a  spy  to  ascertain  the  truln 
of  the  story.  Finding  the  report  oorrect,  he  began  to 
prepare  for  safety,  and  instantlv  sent  to  the  States,  who 
ordered  soldiers  into  the  city,  ana  commanded  the  river  to 
be  let  in  by  a  certain  sluice,  which  would  instantly  lav  that 
part  of  the  country  under  water  where  the  besiegers  lay  in 
ambush.  This  was  forthwith  done,  and  a  great  number 
of  the  Spaniards  wen  drowned;  the  feat,  being  disap- 
pointed in  their  design,  esoaped,  and  the  town  was  thua 
providentially  saved.  The  States,  to  commemorate  the 
memory  of  the  merry  milkmaid's  good  service  to  the 
country,  ordered  the  farmer  a  large  revenue  for  ever,  to 
recompense  him  for  the  loss  of  hisTioose,  land,  and  cattle; 
and  caused  the  eoin  of  the  city  to  have  a  milkmaid,  milk- 
ing a  cow,  to  be  engraven  theraon,  which  is  to  be  seen  at 
this  day,  upon  the  Dort  doUan,  stivers,  and  doighto ;  and 
similar  figures  were  also  set  up  on  the  water-gato  of  the 
Dort:  and  the  milkmaid  was  allowed  for  her  own  lifo,  and 
her  heirs  for  ever,  a  very  handsome  annuity. 

Kino  George  the  Third  one  day  walking  up  the  street  at 
Cheltenham,  the^ooramon  crier  (then  a  woman)  concluded 
a  public  notice  by  exclaiming  **  God  save  the  King  T'  The 
good  and  venerable  monarch  turned  found,  and  emphati- 
cally replied,  **  Grod  save  the  crier,  and  the  people !' 

Thb  story  of  the  great  efistem  monarch,  who,  when  he 
surveyed  his  innumerable  army  ftom  an  eminence,  wept 
at  the  reflection  that  in  less  than  a  hundred  years  not  one 
of  all  that  multitude  would  remain,  has  been  often  men- 
tioned; because  the  particular  ciraumstanoea,  in  which 
that  remark  occurred,  naturally  claim  the  thought,  and 
strike  the  imagination;  but  every  man  that  places  his 
happiness  in  external  objecta,  may  every  day  with  eaual 
propriety  make  the  same  observations.  Though  he  ooes 
liot  lead  armies,  or  govern  kingdoms,  he  may  reflect,  when- 
ever he  finds  his  heart  swelling  with  any  present  advan- 
tage, that  he  must,  iii  a  very  short  time,  lose  what  he  so 
much  esteems ;  that  in  a  year,  a  month,  a  day,  or  an  hour, 
he  may  be  struck  out  from  the  book  of  Me,  and  placed  in 
a  state  where  wealth  or  honour  shall  have  no  lealdenee, 
and  where  all  those  distinctions  khall  be  for  ever  oblite- 
rated, which  now  engross  his  tbou^^ht:),  and  exalt  his  pride 
— Dni  JoHNSoiY. 
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THE  GYPSIES  IN  FRANCE. 


By  the  iWv.  EMILIKN  B.  D.  FEOSSARD»  Protestant  Chaplain 
and  Pasteur  Catechiste  at  Numcs. 

'The  Ovpsiei  have  borne  a  prominent  part  in  the 
roipantio  literature  of  our  age^  and  no  one  can  forget 
Sir  Walter  8eott*8  great  and  mysteriooa  character  of 
Meg  MerHlles.  But  lihat  many  people  seem  to 
forget^  and  some,  perhaps,  are  really  ignorant  of|  is 
the  part  which  these  wandering  tribes  still  actually 
perform  ill  real  life.  France  has  not  escaped  their 
incursions;  They  are  often  met  with  under  the  side- 
arches,  df  the  bridges^  in  deserted  itfay^ft*,  and  in 
every  place  where  &^y  can  pitch  their  tents  without 
being  driven  from  it  by  suspicious  owners.  They 
may  often  be  seen  grouped  round  a  fire  in  the  open 
air,  over  which  boils  a  Kettle  filled  with  bones  and 
other  scraps  thrown  away  by  the  butchers,  of 
snatched  from  the  mouths  of  their  dogs. 

The  men  sleep  all  day^  and  foam  about  at  Aightj 
the  wretched  ragged  women  bes,  and  the  children 
amuse  the  passengers  by  clacking  their  teeth  in 
cadence.  All  are  £stinguished  by  misery,  by  dirtf, 
and  by  a  love  of  Wandering.  A  cbpper-coloured 
skin,  perfectly  black  bail*,  ^  peculiar  and  marked 
features,  proclaim  the  in  all  to  spring  from  a  distant 
and  foreign  origin  >  they  live  without  fire  or  fixed 
'habitationi  without  faith  or  form  of  worship;  their 
almost  ihcomprehensible  dialect  seems  a  mixture  of 
ditir^i^nt  languages,  from  which  they  have  gleaned 
during  their  wanderings,  imd  when  the  Curious  stranger 
questions  them,  they  reply  that  their  pilgrimage  is  not 
vet  finished. 

We  have  often  -  heard  of  several  savage  virtues 
which  distinguish  the  Gjrpsies;  I  mUch  fear  that 
these  virtues  exist  only  in  ue  imaginations  of  novel* 
ists,  and  that  if  we  follow  these  wandering  tribes 
more  closely,  they  will  only  afford  us  a  siid  spectacle 
of  the  lowest  degradation.  Nevertheless,  they  cannot 
have'  entirely  esci^^  the  infiuence  of  the  law  of 
conscience  written  in  the  hearts  of  all  men)  nor 
that  of  Christianity  which  surrounds  and  protects 
them. 

During  several  months,  I  observed  a  poor  t^ypsy 
woman  who  had  fixed  her  abode  at  the  foot  of  the 
rampart  of  the  citadel  of  NismcH.  Every  time  I 
went  to  the  county  gaol,  in  the  exercise  of  my 
ministry,  a  little  boy  of  seven  years,  old,  who  seemed 
to  belong  to  her,  endeavoured  to  attract  my  attention 
by  his  absurd  cotrtortions,  and  almost  unintelligible 
language.  The  mother  remained  by  her  fire-side, 
half -extinguished,  shivering  with  cold,  half-naked, 
concealing  so  young  an  in&nt  in  a  cloth,  that  it  is 
most  probable  these  ruins  saw  its  birth. 

This  woman  Was  still  young,  with  all  the  charac- 
teristic features  and  drefis  of  her  race.  Her  husband, 
for  it  appears  that  notwithstanding  the  customs  of 
this  people  X,  they  were  married,  had  been  condemned 
to  prison^  she  had  followed  him  from  a  great  distance 
on  foot,  spent  with  fatigue,  carrying  her  eldest  child 

*  A  kind  of  sumitiGr-h'dttse  in  the  Vtneytirds,  to  whtth  the  citizens 
of  Nistne*  and  other  towns  in  the  south  of  France,  repair  in  the 
suRuner  on  Sunday  eveainga,  with  their  fiuniliea ;  they  are  generally 
painted  green  and  yellow. 

t  One  striking  exception  to  this  general  habit  was  exemplified  in 
the  case  of  a  family,  the  m<)ther  of  whom  experienced  a  long  and 
inost  suffering  illness.  She  refused  to  leave  the  tent  for  a  cemfbrt- 
able  house,  provided  for  her  by  some  charitable  fnende,  saying,  that 
at  the  had  never  sle^t  under  a  roof,  the  was  convinced  the  thould 
die  of  suffocation,  if  she  tried  the  experiment.  During  several 
months  which  she  lingered  on,  confined  to  her  bed,  the  devoted 
attention  of  her  fkmily  to  her  was  exemplary,  and  the  cleanliness 
and  delicacy  of  their  manners  such  as  might  have  done  honour  to  a 
palace.  These  particulars  were  related  by  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish  in  which  they  had  pitched  their  tent,  who,  with  his  sisters, 
were  unwearied  in  their  attendance  on  her,  and  also  by  the  medical 
man  who  visited  her. 

X  In  &tg]and,  murriage  it  general  among  the  Gyptiet.  | 


on  her  back,  and  she  was  come  to  live  as  near  her 
husband,  as  walls  and  guards  would  allow  h&r^  there 
she  waited,  counting  the  days  for  his  dehverance: 
she  lired  upon  charity,  and  as  soon  as  the  compas-  • 
sionate  stranger  threw  her  some  pence,  she  might  be 
seen  running  with  joy  to  the.  grating,  entreating  the 
porter  to  give  the  poor  prisoner  the  scanty  pittance 
of  public  charity.  On  the  day  of  his  hberation, 
several  members  of  the  tribe  were  seen  coming 
joyfully  to  welcome  their  brother,  and  take  his  family 
far  away,  to  seek  a  country  where  the  laws  were  less 
strict,  and  men  less  vigilant. 

Philanthropists  of  France,  are  you  ignorant  of  the 
fhct  that  ten  thousand  human  creatures,  vagrants 
and  degraded,  overrun  the  face  of  your  country,  and 
that  in  the  midst  of  so  many  benevolent  projects,  so 
many  schools  and  asylums  supported  by  public 
charityi  the  Gypsies  have  hitherto  been  forgotten  ! 
These  wandering  tribes  seem,  it  is  trtie,  to  escape 
from  otuf  civilisation )  a  horror  of  subjection  and  of 
labour  is  their  ruling  passion;  but  we  must  not  * 
allow  ourselves  to  be  discouraged  by  the  idea, 
received  befofe-hand,  that  all  efforts  are  in  vain.  The 
task  is  a  difficult  one,  but  it  is  because  it  is  difficult, 
that  it  is  delightful,  and  the  philanthropist  has  for 
his  encouragement  the  establishments  of  Friedrichs- 
lohra,  in  Germany,  and  that  of  Southampton  in 
England*,  before  his  eyes. 

In  1830,  the  Christians  of  Naumbourg,  a  little 
Prussian  toWn  in  the  vicinity  bf  Friedrichiflohra, 
sent  thither  Mr.  Blankenbomrg,  with  a  mission  to 
attempt  the  religious  instruction  of  the  G)rpsies, 
and  consequently  their  social  and  ;horal  improve- 
ment. 

Mr.  Blankenbourg  has  ilved  his  residence,  during 
the  last  three  yeat-Si  in  the  midst  df  these  Parias  of 
Europe.  He*  had-at  ftrst  much  difficulty  in  gaining 
their  confidence,  because  he  had  been  represented  to 
them  as  charged  by  the  Prussian  covemment  with 
the  design  of  throwing  them  into  a  house  of  correc- 
tion, where  they  would  be  obliged  to  work.  Hiey 
avoided  him  with  care^  the  very  childrtn  fled  when 
they  saw  him  approaching.  But  he  at  last  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  heads  of  them,  that  it  was  solely 
out  of  charity  towards  them  that  he  had  settled 
himself  in  their  village.  One  of  them  burst  'into 
tears  of  joy  on  hearing  this,  aifd  said  that  he  had 
thought  there  was  no  longer  any  one  in  the  world 
that  loved  them.  They  promised  to  induce  their 
companions  to  listen  to  his  advice,  and  they  kept 
their  word.  Their  chief  continues  to  testify  much  , 
fxiendship  towards  him;  he  is  an  old  man,  who  Well 
knows  how  to  keep  up  order  among  his  people. 

Mr.  Blankenbourg  has  providwl  work  for  the 
Gypsies,  he  employs  them  to  dig  ditches  in  the  f\)rest, 
which  is  a  work  that  cannot  be  completed  under  two 
years.  It  would  never  have  been  possible  to  have 
made  them  undertake  it  by  force;  their  friend's 
kindness  to  them,  decided  their  acceptance  of  it,  and 
every  day  fresh  Gypsies  arrive,  a.«king  for  employ- 
ment. Mr.  Blankenbourg  works  with  them,  ta 
encourage  them  by  his  example,  as  well  as  by  his 
advice;  this  constant  communication  which  he  keeps 
up  with  them,  makes  it  more  easy  for  him  to  seize 
every  opportunity  of  speaking  to  them  of  their  eternal 
interests. 

Mrs.  Blankenbourg  assists  her  husband  with  « 
charity  that  equals  his  own.  She  has  already  suc- 
ceeded, by  patient  endeavours^  in  teaching  twelve 
gbrls  to  knit.  She  dedicates  a  great  part  of  hex 
time  to  cutting  out  and  making  clothea  for  the 
children. 

*  See  Saturday  Maganns^  Vol.  I.,  p.  946* 
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A  school  hu  joit  been  opened,  bf  the  efforts  of 
this  conple,  for  tbeae  poor  little  wretches,  in  ■  honae 
which  wu  bought  in  the  village  of  Fried  richalohra, 
by  meana  of  a  sabscription.  The  children  lire 
there;  it  wonld  have  beea  impossible,  indeed,  to 
have  exerciaed  any  lasting  influence  over  them,  ij" 
they  had  returned  every  evening  to  their  familesj 
where  they  conld  only  receive  bad  examples.  They 
were  often  seen,  during  the  first  months,  before  the 
school-house  was  built,  coming  in  the  morning  to 
beg  for  bread,  tlieir  mothers  having  left  thiim,  wi^out 
any  food,  to  go  out  beting  for  the  whole  day.  It 
was  impossible  to  allow  them  to  carry  away  their 
new  clothes  with  them,  as  they  would  return  the 
next  day,  filthy  and  covered  with,  vermin.  Their 
continual  residence  in  the  school-house,  oftea  remedies 
these  difticulties. 

These  are  the  beginnings  of  a  work  nndertakea 
with  a  spirit  of  perseverance  and  charity }  it  will  not 
be  lost,  we  hope;  and  we  shall  esteem  owselves 
h^py,  if  we  have  ancceeded  in  exciting  in  the  minds 
of  OUT  readers  some  feeling  of  compassion  and  pity 
for  the  poor  Gypeits. 
-  We  borrow  the  following  details  from  an  excellent 
TVeneh  periodical,  Lt  jSAnnir,— The  Sowkr. 

This  migratory  population  i*  known  ^  the  names  of 
Bokfmeta,  or  Egyptietu,  in  France;  of  Zigaaier*,  in 
GermaDV ; of  Gypstn,  inEnj^Iand;  of  6tfan«i, in  Spain; 
■nd  atZingttri,  in  Italy.  T1ieori|[in  of  this  people  is  involved 
in  mystery.  Mr.  Balbi,  in  his  Ethni^raphical  Allan,  con- 
siders it  as  clearly  demongtrated  that  they  descend  from 
the  Zinganet  of  Bindy*,  to  whom  belong  the  Indiana 
known  by  the  names  of  Baiigmn,  of  Pantchipiri,  and 
of  Correwat.  He  thinks  that  about  four  centuries  ago, 
they  left  (ko  neighboui^ood  of  the  Delia  «f  the  Indus. 
Their  idiom  is  subdivided,  according  to  him,  into  several 
dialects,  which  differ  much  from  each  other,  in  consequence 
of  the  foreigii  words  which  they  have  borrowed' Tmrn  the 
languages  of  the  people  among  whom  they  reside.     TThose 

:,  thu  ths  cuL  in  India  from  which  tlie 
"y  to  have  cHii^alrd,  are  in  Xhnt 
I   riom  any   other  naiives,  u  the 

.g.    .  .     -.-, ,  .heir  waodBiing  and  piedatoryhabiU, 

id  peculiar  reatui«,  u«  pnoKlv  the  tame  ai  thoMofthe  Gvpsie*. 
ud  diflering  complinelT  from  other  Hindoos;  thej  also  fulW  in 
.  India,  to  a  creat  extent,  the  iradei  of  liakerinE  and  begiing.  Tber 
are  uni.eT«al  in  Bengal,  and  .peak  an  infleiion  of  Malay  peculiar 
to  themielvea,  wSich  Bome  few  of  ih<  old  Gjpiies  in  Enrlaiid  still 
rolain.  though  hirdl;  anr  of  the  younger  ones  undentandii.  lbs 
praviiling  opinion  ia  In<ba  u  to  their  oiigia  is,  that  ibey  are  one  of 
ths  ten  Iwt  tribes  of  Israel.  But  there  iseau  to  be  very  liule  foun- 
datioD  ht  snch  a  sappaati0a. 


untrj  ai  completely  dtffi 
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of  Italy  and  Spain  laem  to  ha*«  I  „ 
language,  and  have  Ibrmed  Ar  tbemsslras  a  tkeHOam  tmm, 
called  "  Oeriionia,"  or  "  Ziriguenaa,"  ecmpcssd  of  son* 
words  which  they  have  inveitted,  anid  ctbers  whieh  dwy 
have  borrowed  from  the  Spanish  and  Italian  langnageo, 
hut  of  which  they  have  altered  the  meaning,  and  inverted 
the  syllables,  that  it  might  be  intelligible  only  to  then- 
It  ia  calculated  that  tbert  are  more  than  100,M«  Oypaies 
dimersed  over  Europe ;  they  are  meet  nnmereua  in  Tnrkey, 
in  RutiEa.  and  in  Austria ;  then  on  1 0.OOO  in  Fnoee^  of 
which  3000  are  in  Atsaoa.  Tlwy  liave  a  sort  of  peeferanee 
tor  animals  who  have  died  of  diaeaso,  thefelbra  tbey  witoeas 
the  arriTal  of  an  epidemic  with  pleasure. 

The  Gypiiei  seem  indifferent  to  all  feliffioni ;  tbey 
duage  their  modes  of  wonhip  as  often  ~bs  uer  ebaqra 
their  adoptive  oountry,  and  Mveral  have  been  atteroaMy 
circumcised  among  the  Mohammedans,  and  baptised  antMig 
Christians. 

At  the  time  of  their  first  appearance  ia  Europe,  they 
gave  tfaemseli'es  out  to  be  Christians  from  Egypt,  and 
related  that  their  ancestors,  not  being  willing  to  reoetVB 
Jesus  Christ,  when  he  tied  into  E^pt  with  hia  poreMs, 
they  hod  been  condemned,  for  this  sin.  to  seven  years  of  a 
wondering  life.  The  ignorance  of  those  times  gained 
behef  to  this  fable ;  tbey  even  obtained  safe-randucts.  and 
were  received  every  where  with  hospitality.  But  the  false- 
hood was  dieoovered,  and  their  conduct  rendering  them 
unworthy  of  the  toleration  which  had  at  first  been  shown 
them,  they  were  banished  bom  most  of  the  ooontries  into 
which  they  bad  penetrated. 

A  regulation  of  the  states  (rf*  Orleans,  m  1561,  com- 
manded that  they  should  be  exterminated  "wi^  sword 
and  fire,"  if  they  did  not  quit  the  French  dominions.    It 
was  ever  found  impossible  to  effect  their  complete  eipolsion, 
[TnnBlaled  from  a  little  work,  pnbliibed  in  Pacny  V 


CuKKBFULNKSs  and  a  festival  spirit  Alls  the  soul  full  of 
harmony ;  it  composes  music  for  chuiehet  and  hearts ;  it 
makes  and  publishes  glorifications  of  God,  it  prodDcos 
thankfulness,  and  serves  the  ends  of  charity;  and  when 
the  oil  of  gladness  runs  over,  it  makes  bright  and  tall 
emissions  of  light  and  holy  Area,  reaching  up  to  a  cloud, 
and  making  joy  round  about  ^  and  therefore,  linee  it  is  so 
innocent,  and  may  be  so  pious,  and  ftill  of  bcdy  advantage, 
whatsoever  can  innocently  minister  to  this  holy  joy  doos 
set  forward  the  wprk  of  religion  and  charity.— -JaBXMT 

LONDON ■ 
JUHN    WILLIAM    H.^KKKK.    WEST    STRAND. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO. 


PART  THE  FIRST. 

Msxico,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  the  tame  name,  and 
of  the  ancient  viee-royalty  of  New  Spain,  is  situated  in 
that  part  of  America  where  the  northern  half  of  iha  cotiH- 
nent  narrows  into  the  long  isthmus  which  connects  it  with 
the  southern  portion.  It  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most 
remarkable  tity  in  the  New  World ;  there  is  none  othar 
which  has  a  history  so  AiU  of  interest  attaching  to  it ;  ilor 
indeed  in  the  Old  World  are  there  manr  cities  which 
surpass  it  in  this  point  of  view.  It  was  the  ilrst  capital 
which  the  Spaniards  discovered  on  the  continent  or 
America,  and  it  continued  for  a  long  while  to  be  regarded 
as  the  mettopolis  of  thair  vast  posaetsions  in  that  region  of 
the  globe. 

The  expedition  which  sailed  flrom  Cuba,  under  Herman 
Cortez,  for  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  reached  the  ooast  of  that 
country  in  the  spring  of  1519*  After  a  toilsome  march 
into  the  interior,  the  Spaniards  reached  the  vast  plain 
in  which  the  city  of  Mexico  stands,  and  the  sight  which 
then  greeted  their  eyes,  was  one  that  gladdened  them' 
much.  "  When  they  first  beheld  this  prospect,"  says,' 
Robertson,  using  almost  the  very  words  of  an  eye-witneia- 
of  the  scene,  **  one  of  the  most  striking  an^  beautiftil  on' 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  when  they  observed  fertile  and  well- 
cultivated  fields*  stretching  further  than  the  eye  could 
reach ;  ^hen  they  saw  a  lake  resembling  the  sea  in  extent,! 
encompassed  with  large  towns,  and  discovered  the  caoital 
city  rising  upon  an  island  in  the  middle,  adorned  witn  hs 
temples  and  turrets;  the  scena  so  fiir  exceeded  their 
imagination,  that  some  believed  the  fanciful  descriptions  ofl 
romance  were  realized,  and  that  its  enchanted  palaces  and 
gilded  domes  were  presented  to  their  sight ;  others  could 
hardly  persuade  themselves  that  this  wonderful  spectacle 
was  any  thing  more  than  a  dream." 

As  tney  drew  near  the  city,  a  multitude  of  distinguished 
persons,  adorned  with  plumes,  and  clad  in  mantles  of  fine 
cotton,  came  forth  to  receive  them,  saluting  Cortes  in  the 
most  respectftil  and  submissive  manner*  They  announced  the 
approach  of  Montesuma,  the  emperor;  and  soon  afterwards 
the  monarch  appeared  in  all  his  royal  pomp  and  splendour. 
He  was  borne  in  a  litter  on  the  shoulders  of  four  of  his 
principal  attendants,  while  others  supported  a  canopy  of 
curious  workmanship  over  his  head.  Before  him  marched 
three  officers,  with  rods  of  gold  in  their  hands ;  these  they 
lifted  up  on  high  at  certidn  intervals,  and  then  all  the 
people  bowed  their  heads,  and  hid  their  faces,  as  unworthy 
to  look  on  so  great  a  monarch.  As  he  drew  near,  Cortes 
hastily  dismounted,  and  ad^nnced  towards  him  in  a  re* 
spectnil  posture.  Montezuma  alighted,  and  leaning  on  the 
arms  of  two  of  his  near  relations,  approached  with  a  slow 
and  stately  pace,  his  attendants  covering  the  street  with 
cotton  cloths,  that  he  might  not  touch  the  ground.  When 
the  salutations  were  ever,  the  Empemr  conducted  Cortex  to 
the  quarters  which  had  been  prepared  for  his  reception,  and 
immediately  took  leave  of  him,  with  the  following  remark : 
"  You  are  now  with  your  bmthers  in  your  own  house : 
refresh  yourselves  after  your  fatigue,  and  be  happy  until  I 
return.* 

The  first  act,  however,  of  the  Spanish  general,  was  to 
take  precautions  for  his  safety;  and,  as  the  building 
allotted  to  him  and  his  troops  was  surrounded  by  a  stone 
wall,  he  soon  rendered  his  position  secure.  In  the  evening 
he  was  visited  by  Montezuma,  and  a  long  conference 
ensued,  in  which  the  Emperor  declared  his  superstitious 
reverence  for  the  Spaniards,  and  his  desire  that  tney  might 
consider  themselves  as  masters  in  his  dominions.  On  the 
morrow,  Cortez  and  some  of  his  principal  officers  were 
admitted)  to  a  public  audience;  and  during  the  three 
following  days,  they  were  emnloyed  in  viewing  the  city. 

THE  urcisNT  crrv  of  Mexico. 

Thb  Mexicans  were  originally  caliea  Axtecks,  and  the 
country  which  they  inhabitedi  bore  the  name  of  Anahuae, 
According  to  their  own  account,  they  had  not  long  been  in 
possession  of  this  territory,  ifhen  the  Spaniards  arrived, 
having  first  ooeupled  it  about  the  period  corresponding  to 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  An 
ancient  tradition  was  preserved  among  them,  that  their 
wanderings  should  not  terminate  till  they  met  with  an  eagle 
perched  on  a  cactus,  which  had  its  roots  in  the  crevices  of  a 
rock.  The  prediction  was  realised  in  the  year  1325,  in  one 
of  a  group  of  small  islands  in  the  lake  of  Tezcuco;  on  the 
spot  thus  marked,  the  Asteeks  raised  a  TeocaUi,or  *'  house 


of  the  gods,*'  and  on  the  neighbouring  islands  th«jr  ....^i.,^ 
their  oaoitaL    This  was  ealled  Tenodititlan ;  and  It  b  the 
same  which  became  afterwards  so  famous  under  the  nanne 
of  Mexico.    It  communicated  with  the  main  land  by  three 
dikas  i  these  ^ere  not  natiural  works ;  they  were  **  made  by 
the  bind  of  man,*'  and  their  breadth,  accoiding  tD  the 
aoldier-lika  tneasoremant  of  Cortez,  was  equal  to  '*  twe 
)sii<;es.**    A  fourth  causeway  served  to  support  an  aque- 
duct which  brought  water  irom  a  neighbouring  |rfaee  eaJled 
Ohapoltepeo,  fair  the  lake  afforded  none  that  was  good  Id 
drink    The  eity  was  biiUt  with  great  regularity,  and  mui»t 
undoubtedly  have  presented  a  fine  appearance;  indeed 
one  much  more  lively  than  the  capital  which  now  supplies 
its  place.     Modem  writers  have  a  favourite  comparison 
for  It;  they  are  fond  of  likening  it  to  one  of  the  most 
splendid  cities  of  the  world— the  for-fomed  Queen  of  the 
Adriatio--the  water-eeated  Venice.    Humboldt,  of  eourae, 
has  his  pictur? ;  and  like  the  rest  of  his  pictures,  it  is  a 
vivid  one.    **  Adorned."  he  says,  '*  with  numerous  teocallis, 
Uke  so  manr  Mahometan  steeples,  surrounded  with  water 
and  dikes,  founded  on  islands  covered  with  vardurt,  and 
reoeiving  hourlv  in  iu  streeta  thousands  of  boaU  which 
enlivened  the  lake,  the  ancient  Tenoohtitlan,  aeoording  to 
the  accounts  of  the  first  conquerors,  must  have  resembled 
some  of  the  cities  of  Holland,  China,  or  the  Delta  of  Lower 
Egypt." 

The  Spaniards  wen  much  struck  with  ita  beauty.  Bemal 
Dial  del  Castillo,  a  common  soldier  in  the  army  of  Cortex, 
and  the  author  of  a  rough  but  faithftil  history  of  the  con- 
quest, when  looking  down  on  the  city  ftom  tne  top  of  the 
great  temple,  compares  it,  firom  its  regular  division  into 
squares,  to  an  immense  chess-boaid.  The  separats  squares 
were  surrounded  by  roads  or  canals,  and  each  of  them  con- 
tained a  temple. 

In  one  of  the  letters  wnioh  he  addressed  to  Charles' 
the  Fifth,  Cortes  gives  the  following  description: — 
**  The  city,"  he  says,  "  is  as  large  as  Seville  or  Cor- 
dova The  streeta,  I  merely  speak  of  the  principal  ones, 
are  very  narrow  and  very  large ;  some  are  half  diy  and 
half  occupied  by  navigable  canals,  Ihrnished  with  very-well 
constructed  wooden-bridges.  The  market-place,  twice  as 
large  as  that  of  Seville,  is  surrounded  with  an  immense 
portico,  under  which  are  exposed  for  sale  all  sorta  of  mer- 
ohandise,  eatables,  omamento  made  of  gold,  silver,  lead, 
pewter,  precious  stones,  bones,  shells,  and  feathers,  delft- 
ware,  leather,  and  spun  cotton.  We  find  hewn  stone,  tiles, 
and  timber  fit  for  building.  There  are  lanes  for  game, 
others  for  roota  and  gi^en-flruita ;  there  are  houses  where 
barbers  shave  the  head  ;  and  there  are  houses  resembling 
our  apothecary  shops,  where  prepared  medicines,  unguenta, 
and  plasters  are  sold.  There  are  houses  where  drink  is 
sold.  The  market  abounds  with  so  many  things,  that  I 
am  unable  to  name  them  all  to  your  Highness.  To  avoid 
conftision,  every  species  of  merchandise  is  sold  in  a  separate 
lane.  Every  thing  is  sold  by  the  yard,  but  nothing  has 
hitlierto  been  seen  to  be  weighed  in  the  market.  In  the 
midst  of  the  great  square  is  a  house,  which  I  shall  call 
rAudiencia*,  in  which  ten  or  twelve  persons  sit  constantly 
for  determining  any  disputes  which  may  arise  respecting 
the  sale  of  goods.  There  are  other  persons  who  mix  con- ' 
tinually  with  the  crowd,  to'see  that  a  just  price  is  asked. 
We  have  seen  tliem  break  the  false  measures  which  they 
had  seized  fix>m  the  merchants.** 

THE   MARKET-PLACE  AND  ITB  RICUBS. 

Tnx  Market-place,  spoken  of  by  Cortez,  must  have  been 
of  enormous  magnitude;  ita  boundaries  are  still  discernible, 
and  sufficiently  mark  the  vast  space  which  it  covered. 
The  concourse  of  persons  who  resorted  to  it  for  the  purpose 
of  traflio  was  great  in  proportion ;  indeed,  it  is  said  that 
their  number  exceeded  a  hundred  thousand.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  Spaniards  was,  of  course,  chiefiy  drawn  to  the 
commodities  exposed  for  sale,  and  these  they  found  both 
rich  and  plenttftil.  Gomara,  who  wrote  soon  after  the  con- 
quest, and  derived  his  information  chiefly  from  the  mouths 
of  the  conouerora  themselves,  gives  a  very  particular 
account  of  the  different  articles  of  merohandise.  "  Mate, 
there  were,"  he  tells  us,  in  the  words  of  his  English  trans 
later,  **  both  fine  and  coarse,  of  sundrie  workmanship ; 
also  ooales,  wood,  and  all  sorta  of  earthen  vessell,  glased 

L*.^^.^^■■  *^*  namebywliich  the  Spaniards  dengnated  one  of 
the  buildiDp  appropnated  to  the  purposes  of  jusUce  in  their  owa 
eoaatry  • 
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and  (Munted  vetf  oanomsly ;  deere  slunnes,  both  raw  apd 
l(innM,  In  baife  and  without  hair,  of  many  colours,  fbr 
shoomakem,  bucklers,  targets,  jerkins,  and  lining  of  wooden 
eorselets ;  also  skinnes  of  other  beasts,  and  fowle  in  fea- 
thers, readie  dressed,  of  all  sorts,  the  colours  and  strange- 
ness whereof  was  a  sight  to  behold/*  Amone  the  richest 
merchandise  was  salt,  the  very  cheapness  of  which  has 
passed  into  a  proVerb  with  us.  Another  valuable  com- 
modity, and  one  which  seems  to  have  been,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  staple  i)foduction  of  the  country,  was  '^mantels 
of  cotton-wool,  of  divers  colours,  both  great  and  small; 
some  for  beds,  others  for  garments  and  clothing*  other  fbr 
tapisserie  to  hang  houses,  other  cotton-cloth  fbr  lining 
breeches,  shirts,  table-cloths,  towels,  napkins,  and  such- 
like things." 

But  *•  all  the  braverie"  of'  the  market  was  in  the 
quarter  appropriated  to  the  workers  in  gold  and  feathers, 
the  productions  of  whoso  art  were  held  in  high  esteem. 
These  consisted  of  imitations  of  butterflies,  flowers, 
and  other  works  of  nature,  which  were  wrought  very 
skilfully,  "  in  gallant  colours,*'  whose  liveliness  was  **  a 
thing  marvellous  to  behold."  The  Indians  were  very 
oMpert  in  this  work,  which  required  much  patience ;  and 
Ihav  would  go  without  fbod  a  whole  day,  only  **  to  place 
one  ibather  in  its  due  perfbction,  turning  and  tossing  it  to 
the  light  of  the  sunne,  into  the  shade,  or  dark  place,*'  to 
see  how  it  looked  best.  The  goldsmiths  formed  an  im- 
portant class  among  Ae  artificers  of  the  city,  though  they 
were  fer  from  the  high  rank  which  they  subsequently 
attained ;  fbr  the  Mexicans  had  not  yet  learnt  to  work  the 
rich  mines  in  which  their  country  abounded,  as  they  derived 
their  supply  of  gold  iVom  the  mountain  rivers  and  torrents; 
yet  their  skill  was  considerable,  as  we  may  see  from 
Gomara*s  account  of  what  they  could  accomplish.  *'  They 
will  oast  a  platter  in  mold  with  eight  corners,  and  eveir 
eomer  of  aeverall  metal, — that  is  to  sa^,  the  one  of  gola, 
and  the  other  of  silver,  without  any  kmd  of  solder ;  they 
will  also  ibund,  or  cast,  a  little  caldron,  with  loose  handles 
hanging  thereat,  as  wee  use  to  cast  a  bell ;  thev  will  also 
cast  in  mold  a  fbsh  of  metall,  with  one  scale  of  silver  on 
his  baeke  and  another  of  gold ;  they  will  make  a  parrot, 
or  popinjay,  of  metall,  that  his  tongue  shall  shake,  and 
llis  head  move,  and  his  wings  flutter ;  they'will  cast  an 
ape  in  mold,  that  both  hands  and  feet  shall  stirre,  and  hold 
a  spindle  in  his  hand,  seeming  to  spin,  vea,  and  an  apple 
in  his  hand,  as  though  he  womd  eate  it.* 

THB  IDOXilTRT  OV  THS  MBXICAMB. 

Thi(  ctncient  Mexicans  were  idolaters,  and  worshipped  their 
false  gods  under  a  variety  of  images.  They  had  a  regular 
system  of  idolatry,  **  with  its  complete  train  .of  priests, 
temples,  victiiqs,  and  festivals;**  but  it  was  of  a  most 
savage  and  gloomy  kind.  In  the  words  of  Robertson, 
"  its  divinities  were  clothed  with  terror,  and  delighted  in 
vengeance.  They  were  exhibited  to  the  people  under  de- 
testable forms,  which  created  horror.  Fasts,  mortifications, 
and  penances,  all  rigid,  and  many  of  them  excruciating  to 
9.  degree,  were  the  means  employed  to  appease  the  wrath 
of  thei^  gods ;  and  the  Mexicans  never  approached  their 
altars  witnout  sprinkling  them  with  blood,  diaw^  from  their 
own  bodies.'*  The  practice  of  human  sacrifices  was  very 
getveral,  and  the  common  fate  of  captives  in  battle  was  to 
be  offered  up  as  victims  to  the  god  of  war. 

The  idols  of  the  Mexicans  were  very  numerous.  The 
most  remarkable  were  the  two  which  crowned  the  great 
temple  of  the  capital ;  we  shall  describe  them  in  speak- 
ing of  that  edifice.  "  There  was  another  god  who  had 
a  fireat  image  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  Chappell  of 
Idols,  and  he  was  esteemed  for  a  special  and  singular  god 
above  all  the  rest.  This  god  was  made  of  all  kind  of 
seeds  that  groweth  in  that  country,  and  being  ground, 
they  made  a  certain  paste  tempered  with  children's  blood, 
and  virgins  sacrificed,  who  were  opened  with  their  razors 
jtt  the  breasts,  and  their  hearts  taken  out,  to  offer  as  first- 
^its  unto  the  idoll.  The  priests  ind  ministers  do  con- 
.secrate  this  idoll  with  great  pomp  and  many  ceremonies. 
All  the  citizens  are  present  at  the  oonsecration,  with  great 
triumph  and-  incredible  devotion.  After  the  consecration, 
many  devout  persons  came  and  sticked  in  the  dowie 
image  precious  stones,  wedees  of  gold,  and  other  jewels. 
Afler  all  this  pompe  ended,  no  secular  man  mav  touch 
that  holy  image, — no,  nor  yet  come  into  his  chappell — na^s 
scarcely  religious  persons,  except  they  were  Tlamaca^tiU 
who  are  pnests  of  order.  They  doe  renew  this  image 
many  times  with  new  dough,  taking  away  the  old;-— but 


then  blessed  is  he  that  ciin  get  m^  piece  oi  the  ol^ 
rags  fbr  reliques,  and  chiefly  fbr  souldiers,  who  tiiou^ht 
themselves  secure  therewith  in  the  warres.** 

The  tentples  of  Mexico  were  also  extremely  numerous ; 
some  authors  estimate  the  number  at  two  thousand ;  but 
as  Clavigero  says,  "  we  do  not  know  that  any  one  ever 
aetually  counted  thein."  Besides  that  which  was  em- 
phatically called  the  **  great  temple,"  there  were  seven  or 
eight  remarkable  for  their  size.  There  was  one  dedicated 
to  the  ^od  of  the  air,  which  had  a  very  curious  entrance ;  ' 
the  edifice  itself  was  round  in  form, — "for  even  as  the 
i^ire  ^oeth  round  about  the  heavens,  even  fbr  that  consi- 
deration, they  made  his  temple  round."  The  door  was 
frightfhlly  fiishioned,  being  made  to  resemble  a  serpent's 
mouth,  and  being  painted  "  with  fbule  and  devilish  ges 
tures,  with  great  gums  and  teeth  wrought,  which  was  a  . 
thing  to  feare  those  that  should  enter  in  thereat^  and 
especially  the  Christians,  unto  whom  it  represented  very 
hell  with  that  ugly  fUce  and  monstrous  ieeth.** 

Among  th^  curious  buildings  connected  with  religion, 
was  a  large  prison  like  a  cage,  in  which  the  Mexicans 
kept  the  idols  of  conquered  nations,  as  if  in  imprisonment. 
In  other  places  they  preserved  the  heads  of  those  who 
had  been  sacrificed,  arranging  them  in  regular  order  against 
walls,  or  stringing  them,  as  it  were,  upon  poles.  There 
was  one  of  these  monuments  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  chief  temple,-—"  a  chamell  house,**  as  Gomara's  trans- 
lator calls  it,  "  onely  of  dead  men*s  heads,  prisoners  in 
warres,  and.  sacrificed  with  the  knife.'*  It  was  a  pro- 
digious rampart  of  earth  in  the  form  of  a  half  pyramid, 
having  seventy  beams  erected  on  its  surftice,  which  were 
bored  with  different  holes.  Through  these,  sticks  were 
passed  across  from  one  beam  to  another,  and  on  each  of  - 
them  a  number  of  heads  were  strung.  Upon  the  steps 
also,  leading  to  the  top  of  the  edifice,  there  was  "grafted 
betwixt  stone  and  stone,  a  scull  with  the  teeth  outwards  :** 
and  at  each  end  of  it  was  a  tower,  composed  of  only  sculls 
and  lime  "and  this  having  no  other  stuffe,  seemed  a 
strange  sight  "Andrew  de  Tapia*'  says  Gomara,  "did 
certifie  to  me,  that  he  and  Gon9alo  de  Umhria,  did  reckon 
them  in  one  day,  and  found  a  hundred  thirtie  and  sixe 
thousand  sculls  on  the  poles,  staves,  and  steps."  As  soon 
as  a  head  began  to  crumble  with  age,  the  priest  supplied 
its  place  with  a  f(«sh  one,  from  the  bone-heaps.  The 
sculls  of  ordinary  victims  were  stripped  of  the  scalp ;  but 
those  of  men  of  rank  and  great  warriors,  they  endeavoured 
to  preserve- with  the  skin,  and  beard,  and  nair  entire  ;-^ 
"which  served  only,**  says  Claviffero,  "to  render  more 
frightful  these  trophies  of  their  barbarous  superstition*** 

THB  0IUUT  TEMPIiB. 

Thb  Great  Temple  stood  In  the  centre  of  the  city,  and 
occupied  the  present  site  ef  the  cathedral,  and  part  of  the 
great  square,  represented  in  page  41.  It  was  an  earthen 
monument,  of  a  pyramidal  shape,  covered  with  a  light  and 
porous  material,,  similar  to  pumice^tone,  its  general 
arrangement  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  teocalli  of 
Cholula*,  and,  indeed,  of  all  Mexican  temples.  Bemal 
Diaz  visited  it  with  Cortez,  and  othera  of  his  companions, 
and  gives  us^the  following  account  of  what  he  observed. 

"  The  ascelit  to  the  temple  was  by  114  steps ;  when  we 
had  ascended  to  the  summit,  we  observed  on  the  platform, 
as  we  passed,  the  large  stones  whereon  were  placed  the 
victims  who  were  to  be  sacrificed.  Here  was  a  great  figure  * 
which  resembled  a  dragon,  and  much  blood  fVesh  soilled. 
Montezuma  eame  out  fh>m  an  adoratory,  in  which  his 
accursed  idols  were  placed ;  Cortez  then  addressing  him- 
self to  Montezuma,  requested  that  he  would  do  him  the 
favour  to  show  us  his  gods.  Montezuma,  having  first  con- 
sulted his  priests,  led  us  into  a  tower,  where  was  a  kind  of 
saloon ;  there  were  two  altars,  highly  adorned  with  richly- 
wrought  timber  on  the  roof,  and  over  the  altars  gigantic 
figures,  resembling  very  fat  men ;  the  one  on  the  right 
was  Huitzilopotli,  their  war-god,  with  a  great  face  and 
terrible  eyes.  This  figure  was  entirely  covered  with  gold  n 
and  jewels,  and  his"  body  bound  with  eolden  serpents ;  in 
his  right  hand  he  held  a\x>w,  and  in  his  left  a  bundle  of 
arrows.  The  little  idol,  which  stood  by  him,  represented 
his  page,  and  bore  a  lance  and  target,  richly  ornamented 
with  gold  and  jewels.  The  great  idol  had  round  his  neek 
the  figures  of  human  heads  and  hearts,  made  of  pure  gold 
and  silver,  ornamented  with  precious  stones  6f  a  blue 
celour )  before  the  idol  was  a  pan  of  incense,  with  three 
hearts  of  human  victims  which  were  then  burning,  mixed 

•  See  Saturday  Magasine,  Vol.  V.,  p.  175. 
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wiUi  eopal.  The  whole  of  that  afMurtment,  both  walls  and 
floor,  was  stained  with  human  blood,  in  such  quantity  as  to 
give  a  very  offensive  smell.    On  the  left  was  the  other 

Seat  figure,  with  a  .countenance  like  a  bear,  and  great 
ining  eyes,  of  the  poUshed  substance  whereof  their  mir- 
xoTs  are  made ;  the  bocW  of  this  idol  also  was  covered  with 

fold  and  jewels,  and  before  him  lay  an  offering  of  five 
uman  hearts.  On  the  summit  of  the  temple,  and  in  a 
leeess,  the  timber  of  which  was  most  highly  ornamented, 
we  saw  a  figufe,  half  human,  and  the  other  half  resembling 
an  alligator,  inlaid  with  jewels,  and  partly  covered  with  a 
mantle ;  this  idol  was  said  to  contain  the  germ  and  origin 
of  8^1  created  things,  and  was  the  god  of  harvests  and 
Ihiits.  The  walls  and  altars  were  besUined  like  the  rest; 
and  in  this  place  they  had.  a  drum  of  most  enormous  size, 
the  head  of  which  was  made  of  the  skins  of  large  serpenU. 
This  instrument  when  struck,  resounded  with  a  noise  that 
eould  be  heard  to  the  distance  of  two  leagues,  and  was  so 
doleful  that  it  deserved  to  be  named  the  music  of  the  in- 
fernal regions.  This,**  adds  the  ^ood  Spai^iard,  with  that 
tMl  which  so  strikingly  distinguished  the  adventu^rs  of 
his  age,  **  with  their  horrible-sounding  horns  and  trumpets, 
their  great  knives  for  sacrificing  their  human  victims,  and 
their  blood-besprinkled  altars,  I  devoted,  and  all  their 
wickedness,  to  God's  vengeance.** 

The  establishment  of  priests  attached  to  the  great  temple, 
was  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  Five  thousand  persons  are 
said  to  have  re^ed  constantly  in  the  various  buildings 
enclosed  within  its  outer  walb ;  living  *'  at  their  hearts*  ease 
as  servants  and  vassals  unto,  the  Gods  :**  they  were  main- 
tained "  with  bread,  fruit,  flesh,  fish,  and  fire-wood,  as  much 
as  they  needed,**  all  their  expenses  being  defrayed  out  of 
the  revenues  of  the  establishment.  The  temple  was 
**  marvellously  rich  :**  eertain  towns  were  assigned  for  lU 
support,  and  fh>m  theae  it  drew  large  supplies  of  all  that 
was  needed  for  its  service. 

**  Such,  so  great  and  strange  **  may  we  say  in  the  words 
of  Gomara,  "  was  this  temple  of  Mexico,  for  the  service  of 
the  devil  who  had  deceived  those  simple  Indians.** 

MAGOriFICBlfCB  OF  THB  MEXICAN  KINO. 

Ths  accounts  whidi  the  Spanish  writers  have  left  us  of  the 
magnificence  that  prevailed  in  the  court  of  King  Monte- 
zuma, and  of  the  state  in  which  he  lived  in  his  capital, 
remind  us  forcibly  oT  the  pomp  and  grandeur  which  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  accompaniments  of  an  eastern 
aespotism.  The  subjects  dT  the  Mexican  monarch  enter- 
tained a  most  exalted  idea  of  their  sovereign  and  his  attri- 
butes:  tliey  held  his  person  in  the  utmost  veneration,  and 
regarded  his  authority  as  entitled  to  the  most  implicit 
obedience.  *'  His  people,**  to  use  Gomara*s  words,  **  had 
him  in  such  reverence,  that  he  permitted  none  to  sit  in  his 
sight,  nor  yet  in  his  presence  to  wrare  shooes,  nor  looke  him 
in  ^e  hoe,  except  very  few  princes.  Hee  changed  his 
owne  apparell  fimra  times  every  day,  and  hee  never  clothed 
himseue  againe  with  the  garments  which  hee  had  once 
worne,  but  all  such  were  kept  in  his  guardrobe  for  to  give 
in  presentes  to  his  servants  and  ambasaadouts,  and  unto 
valiant  souldiers  which  had  taken  any  enemy  prisoner,  and 
that  was  esteemed  a  great  reward  and  a  title  of  priviledge. 
Hee  bathed  him  in  his  hot-house  foure  times  every  day. 
Hee  seldom  went  out  of  his  chamber  but  when  he  went  to 
his  meate.  Heeeate  always  alone,  but  solemnely,  and  with 
great  abundance.^ 

Bvepy  person,  indeed,  who  entered  the  palace,  either  to 
serve  the  xing,  or  to  confer  with  him  on  any  business,  used 
to  puU  off  his  shoes  and  stockings  at  the  gate.  To  appear 
belore  the  sovereign  in  a  pompous  dress,  would  have  been 
deemed  disrespectful ;  consequentlv,  all  the  great  lords, 
when  they  were  about  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  majesty, 
stripped  themselves  of  the  neh  drosses  whieh  they  wore,  or 
concealed  their  magnificence  beneath  humbler  coverings. 
From  this  observance,  only  the  nearest  relatives  of  the 
sovereisn  were  exempted.  Even  men  of  consequence, 
when  they  came  from  a  dutanee,  entered  the  palace  bare- 
footed, in  a  plain  habit ;  and,  instead  of  going  up  to  the 
gate  directly,  they  advanced  in  a  circuitous  manner.  All 
persons  on  entering  the  hall  of  audience,  and  before  addres- 
sing the  king,  made  three  bowst— saying  at  the  first,  Lord; 
at  the  seooM,  My  lord;  and  at  the  third.  Great  lord, 
Thof  spoke  with  lowered  voices,  and  held  their  heads 
inclined  m  a  posture  of  respectful  attention;  and  the 
answer  which  the  monarch  vouchsafed  to  return  them, 
through  his  secretanes,  was  received  with  as  much  humi- 
lity at  though  it  had  been  the  judgment  of  an  oracle. 


The  palace  in  whieh  the  king  usually  resided  was  4 
edifice  of  stone  and  lime,  which  had  twenty  doon  opsning 
into  the  public  squares  and  streets ;  three  great  courts,  ia 
one  of  whidi  was  a  beautiftil  fimntain ;  se%'eml  halls,  and 
more  than  a  hundred  chambers.    **Tbe  walles  were  made 
of  masons*  works,  and  wrought  of  marble,  jasper,  and  otbar 
blacke  stone,  with  veines  of  red  like  unto  rubies,  and  other 
stones,  which  glistered  very  (aire :  the  leofes  were  wnwffhc 
of  timber,  and  curiously  earved :  the  timber  was  ee£ur« 
cypresse,  and  pine-tree :  the  chambers  were  painted,  and 
hung  with  clotn  of  cotton,  and  doth  made  of  conies'  haifw 
and  leathers.'*    AU  the  ser\'ants  of  this  palace  were  persons 
of  rank ;  and  besides  the  constant  residents,  there  used  to 
come  six  hundred  nobles  every  morning,  to  attend  dw 
royal  pleasure.   They  passed  the  whole  day  in  the  ante 
cMmber,  conversing  in  a  low  voice,  and  waiting  the  orders 
of  their  sovereign ;  their  servants  remained  without,  and 
were  so  numerous  as  to  occupy  three  of  the  small  courts  of 
the  building.    Like  the  rest  of  the  royal  residences,  this 
palace  was  surrounded  with  ''excellent  &ire  gardens  oi 
medicinall  herbes,  sweete  flowers  and  trees  of  delectable 
savour.**    Montezuma  did  not  permit  his  grounds  to  be 
used  lor  the  growing  of  "  pot-berbes,  or  things  to  be  sold,*' 
saying  that  **  it  did  not  appertaine  to  kings  to  have  things 
of  pnmt  among  their  delights  and  pleasures  ;**  such  traffio* 
he  desired  to  leave  to  merchants. 


Among  the  various  establishments  supported  by  ths 
monarch  of  the  Mexican  Empire,  there  was  not  wasliii^ 
one  of  that  description  which  the  sovereigns  of  more  civi 
lized  countries  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  a  neoes  * 
sary  appendage  to  the  royal  dignity, — we  mean  a  repoaitoiy 
for  live  anions.  Montezuma  had  two  houses  in  his 
capital  for  this  purpose ;  one  of  them  wss  appropriated  to 
birds  who  did  not  live  naturally  by  prey,  ami  the  other  to 
birds  of  pray,  quadrupeds,  and  reptiles.  The  fowl  in  die 
fir^  house  were  very  numenms,  **  and  of  such  divers  kindesv 
both  in  feathers  and  making,  as  sure  it  was  an  admiratioQ 
for  the  Spaniards  to  behold,  for  the  most  of  them  they 
knew  not,  nor  yet  had  at  any  time  scene  the  like.**  The 
appetites  of  these  creatures  were  consulted  with  scrupulous 
attention ;  the  different  classes  of  birds  were  respectively 
supplied  with  the  kind  of  food  to  which  they  hfjd  been 
accustomed  in  their  natural  state  of  freedom.  Those  birds* 
whose  habit  it  was  to  live  upon  fish,  were  supplied  from 
ten  ponds  with  a  weight  of  three  hundred  pounos  for  their 
daily  consumption :  and  that  the  taste  of  both  river>and 
sea  birds  might  be  gratified,  some  of  the  ponds  were  of 
fresh,  and  others  of  ^aIt  water.  Three  hundred  "  persons 
of  service,*'  besides  a  regular  corps  of  physicians,  were 
attached  to  this  establishment ;  **  some  were  lo  cleanse  the 
ponds :  other  some  did  fish  for  baite :  other  some  served 
the  fowle  with  meate :  others  did  loose  and  trimme  their 
feathers :  others  had  care  to  looke  to  their  enres :  othere 
to  set  them  abrood:  and  tlie  principallest  oace  was  to 
plucke  the  feathers,  for  of  them  was  made  rich  mantles, 
tapissary,  targets,  tuffes  of  feathers,  and  many  other  things 
wrought  with  gold  and  silver, — a  most  perfect  worke.*' 

The  second  house  contained  the  biras  of  prey,  and  had 
large  miarters  and  lodgings,  "  not  because  there  were  more 
fowle  than  in  the  other,  but  because  they  were  bigger  and 
to  hawke  withall,  and  were  ibwle  of  rapine,  wherefore  they 
were  esteemed  as  more  noble  than  all  the  others.*'  Their 
daily  allowance  was  five  hundred  "gynea  cockes**  (or 
turkeys),  and  they  had  three  hundred  **  men  of  service,*' 
besides  an  infinite  number  of  falconers  and  hunters.  The 
lower  halls  of  this  building  contkined  great  caffes  made  of 
timber ;  in  these  were  lions,  tigers,  ounces,  wuves,  and  a 
variety  of  other  beasts.  These  animids  were  fed  with 
"  their  ordinary,  as  gynea  cockes,  deere,  dogges,  and  vwh 
like.**  Other  apartments  contained  euwen  vessels, 
wherein  were  snakes  "  as  sresse  .as  a  man*8  thigh  ;**  also 
ponds  walled  round,  in  wnich  were  enclosed  crocodiles. 
"  or  lizarts  of  twenty  foote  long,  with  such  scales  and  head 
as  a  dragon  hath." 

Besides  these  things,  Montezuma  collected  in  his  wild 
beast  establishment,  all  curious  specinvens  of  the  human 
race  which  he  could  procure.  In  some  halls  he  used  to 
keep  such  men,  women  and  children,  as  were  bom  **  white 
of  colour,**  a  thing  **  which  did  very  seldome  happen  ;**  in 
otheri  were  preserved  **  dwarfes,  erooke-backes,  counterfeits 
and  monstrous  persons,  in  great  number.*'  It  was  said  Ok 
these  poor  creatures^  that  they  used  to  be  purposely  deformed 
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when  the;  were  children,  "to  wt  fbitb  the  king*  gteaX- 
n«tae ; "  Mveial  of  them  ilweys  attended  the  eoTereigti  et 
hit  dinner-time,'—"  ell  for  majestie  and  to  laugh  at,"  *• 
Gomaie  Hfs. 

The  fipaniardi  were  very  much  aitoniahed  at  all  these 
wonderful  eights.  The  number  and  variety  of  the  wild 
heasts  ^rticularly  excited  their  attention.  "It  wbr 
strange,'  says  Gomara,  "to  see  the  officers,  in  thii  house, 
how  ereiy  one  was  occupied.  Our  men  took  great  pleasure 
in  beholding  such  itrange  things^  but  they  could  not  oway 
with  the  rqering  of  the  lyons,  the  fearef\il  hissing  of  the 
fnakeR  and  adders,  the  dolefull  howling  and  barking  of  the 
wolves,  the  torrowft)!  yellinfi  of  the  oanzes  and  tigers, 
whan  the  J  would  have  meate." 


CoBrsz  had  a 
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before  lie  felt  his 


ong 
situation  to  be  one  of  mucS  difficulty.  To  guird  against 
the  liostility  of  Honteiuma,  he  formed  and  executA  the 
bold  resolution  of  seizing  the  sovereign's  person.  An 
open  war  with  his  subjects  followed  quirkly ;  and  Monte- 
zuma being  brought  forward  by  the  Spaniard))  during 
one  engagement,  to  exercise  his  inflneace  over  the  people, 
was  slain  by  them.  The  king's  death  destroyed  the  lost 
hope  of  a  reconciliation,  and  left  Cortez  no  other  chance 
of  safety  than  what  might  be  found  in  a  retreat. 

It  was  on  the  first  of  July,  towards  midnight,  that  the 
Spaniards  began  this  memorable  movement.  Many  were 
slain,  and  many,  less  fortunate,  fell  alive  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  only  that  they  might  meet  a  more  horrible 
death. 

The  fortune  of  the  Spaniards  was  indeed  disastrous  on 
this  fomou*  night,— the  recollection  of  which  was  long 
ftfterwaids  preserved  in  Mexico,  under  the  name  of  noche 
Irufo,  or  "sorrowful  night."  But  their  caismitie*  did  not 
end  with  their  escape  from  the  city ;  many  days  elapsed 
before  they  could  reach  the  territories  of  their  Tlascalan* 
■lliea,  and  on  one  of  those  they  hod  to  fight  a  terrible 
battle  with  an  immense  array  of  their  active  enemies. 
The  genius  of  Cortes  prevailed  on  this  occasion;  he  adapted 
the  manosuvre  of  strikintr  at  the  great  standard,  and  as 
•oon  as  he  had  captured  it,  the  Mexicani  fled. 

>mjKN  OF  THK  BPAXIARIM  TO  BESIIMIB  MEXICO. 

Six  monlhs  after  his  rel real,  Cortez,  having  recruited  his 
forces,  returned  to  besiege  Mexico,  and  soon  attacked 
the  city  from  three  different  quarters, — along  the  cause- 
ways  communicating   with    the    north,   west,    and   south 
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Sides  of  the  lake.  Day  after  day,  during  a  whole  month, 
the  assault  was  renewed,  and  ot  length,  after  much  fight- 
ing, Gualimozin,' whom  the  Mexicans  had  chosen  king, 
ordered  the  troops  to  slacken  their  effortx,  that  they  might 
allure  the  Spaniards  forward,  while  he  despatched  a 
lai^e  body  of  chosen  warriors  through  different  streets, 
some  by  land,  and  others  by  water,  towards  the  great  breach 
in  the  causeway.  On  a  signal  which  he  gave,  the  priests 
in  the  chief  temple  struck  tlie  great  drum  consecrated  to 
the  god  of  war.  "  No  sooner  did  the  Mexicans  hear  its 
doleful  sound,  (Calculated  to  inspire  them  with  contempt  of 
death  and  enlhuiiastic  ardoi)>-,  than  they  rushed  upon  the 
enemy  with  frantic  rage."  The  ront  was  complete;  more 
than  twenty  Spaniards  were  killed,  and  no  less  than  forty 
fell  alive  into  the  bands  of  the  enemy. 

When  night  came,  the  Mexicans  prepared  te  celebrate 
their  triumph;  and  their  defeated  enemies  were  doomed  te 
witness  a  horrid  ipectaele.  Kverr  quarter  of  the  city  was 
illuminated:  the  Great  Temple  iihone  with  such  peculiar 
splendour,  that  the  Spaniards  Roulrl  plainly  see  the  people 
in  motion,  and  the  priests  buiiy  in  hastening  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  death  of  the  prisoners.  Tbrough  the  gluUB 
they  Inncied  the^  distinguished  their  companions  by  the 
whiteness  of  Ilteir  skins,  as  they  were  stnpt  naked,  and 
compelled  to  dance  before  the  image  of  the  god  to  whom 
they  were  to  be  offered.  They  beard  the  shnelis  of  those 
who  were  sacnBced,  and  thought  that  they  couhL  distin- 
guish eacli  victim  by  the  well-known  sound  of  his  \'oice. 

Cortei  now  altered  his  mode  of  proceeding,  and  adopted 
the  resolution  of  demolishing  the  city  by  degrees  as  his 
troops  became  masters  of  il. 

The  i4an  succeeded;,  the  rubbish  of  the  demolished 
bouses,  served  to  fill  up  the  mnals,  and  the  Spanibh  cavalry 
were  enabled  te  act  in  the  city.  Cortez  was  eagerly  assisted 
in  the  work  of  destruction,  by  his  Indian  Duxilinries;  for 
these  people  remembered  the  oppressions  they  bad  suffwed 
from  the  Mexican  kings,  and  longed  ardently  te  see  the 
capiUl  destroyed.  Tlie  inhabitants  reproved  them  for  Uie 
blindness  of  their  zeal  ;  in  the  words  of  Cork<i,  ''  those  of 
the  city  said  te  our  allies,  thot  tbey  did  wrong  in  asjiistiDg 
us  to  destroy,  because  one  day  they  would  have  lo  recon- 
struct with  their  hands  the  very  sams  ediflces,  either  for 
the  besieged  if  they  were  te  conquer,  or  for  us  Spanianls 
who  in  reality  are  now  compelling  them,"  (for  when  this 
was  written,  the  iron  yoke  of  the  conquerors  had  fallen  on 
all  alike)  "  to  rebuild  what  was  demolished,"  The  warning 
was  indeed  prophetic  ;  but  it  passed  unlieeJetl. 

Guatimoxin  bore  up  n'ith  courage  against  bis  misfortunes, 
and  rejected  with  scorn  every  overture  of  peace ;  but  when 
the  liite  of  the  city  beoame  desperate,  he  yielded  lu  the 
entreaties  of  his  nobles,  and  cDnaenti'tl  to  atterupt  bis 
escape.  The  Spaniards  were  ton  iviitcliiVil;  the  oUieec  in 
command  at  ihc  hriguntines,  observing  some  large  vuwet 
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crowded  with  people,  rowing  acrosf  the  lake  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity,  instantly  gave  the  signal  to  chase.  The 
swiftest  of  the  vessels  soon  overtook  ;theni,  and  was  pre* 
paring  to  fire  into  the  foremost  canoe,  which  MenHM  to 
carry  some  person  of  distinction,  when  at  once  the  rowers 
dropt  their  oars,  and  all  on  board  implored  fbihearanoe,  as 
the  Emperor  was  there.  Guatimozin  with  a  dignified 
composure  gave  himself  up,  requesting  only  that  no  insult 
might  be  offered  to  the  Empress  or  his  children ;  and  he 
was  then  conducted  to  Cortes.  **  I  made  him  sit  down," 
says  the  conqueror, "  and  I  treated  him  with  eonldenee ; 
but  the  young  man  put  his  hand  upon  the  poniard  which  I 
wore  at  my  side,  and  exhorted  me  to  kill  him,  because 
since  he  had  done  his  duty  to  himself  and  his  people,  he 
had  no  other  desire  than  death." 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  well  for  the  reputation  of 
Cortez,  had  he  complied  with  the  request ;  his  memory 
would  then  have  been  spared  the  reproach  with  which  his 
subsequent  treatment  of  this  ill-fated  monarch  has  so 
deeply  stained  it.  When  the  Spaniards  took  possession  of 
the  city,  their  avarice  was  sorely  disappointed  at  the  small- 
ness  of  the  booty  which  it  contained ;  and  many  murmurs 
ensued.  Anxious  to  appease  the  discontent,  Cortei  ordered 
Guatiihozin  and  his  chief  favourite  to  be  subjected  to 
torture,  in  order  to  force  from  them  a  discovery  of  the  njTBil 
treasure  which  they  were  supposed  to  have  concealed.  The 
punishment  which  he  applied  to  his  victims,  was  indeed  a 
cruel  one ;  he  caused  the  soles  of  their  feet  to  begradually 
burned,  after  having  first  soaked  them  in  oil.  l%e  young 
king  was  firm ;  but  his  fellow-sufferer,  overcome  by  the 
anguish,  turned  a  dejected  eye  towards  his  master,  as  if 
imploring  permission  to  reveal  all  he  knew.  "Am  I 
reposing  on  a  bed  of  flowers  ?'*  was  the  monarches  reply ;— - 
the  reproach  which  it  conveyed  was  enough,  and  the  dutiful 
favourite  expired  in  silence.  Cortes  was  seized  with 
shame,  and  he  ordered  his  roya}  victim  to  be  reUeved ;  but 
the  life  which  he  thus  prolonged,  was  only  reserved  for  new 
sufferings  and  indignities.  Guatimozin  was  afterwanU 
handed  on  the  same  tree  with  two  of  the  princes  of  his 
empire ;  and  that  his  sufferings  might  be  the  more  exqui- 
site, he  was  suspended  by  the  feet. 

ME3UCAN  MODE  OF  WHITING. 

It  is  notioed  by  Humboldt,  as  a  remarkable  feet,  that 
although  many  marks  of  civilization  and  of  ttie  progressive 

EBrfection  of  language  might  be  traced  among  the  in- 
abitants  of  America,  when  we  first  became  acquainted 
with  them,  not  one  native  people  throughout  the  immense 
extent  of  the  new  continent,  had  attaiweid  that  analysis  of 
sounds,  **  which  leads  to  the  most  admirable,  we  might  say 
the  moat  miraculous  of  all  inventions,  an  alphabet"  The 
ancient  Mexicans  are  no  exception  to  the  truth  of  this 
observation ;  they  had  not  observed  that  the  human  organs 
of  speech  can  utter  only  from  twenty  to  thirty  simple 
sounds,  and  that  all  the  words  which  issue  from  our  moutns, 
are  merely  combinations  of  those  sounds,  and  their  modifi- 
cations. Consequently  they  could  not  reeoid  their  ideas  as 
we  do,  by  having  a  distinct  character,  or  Utter,  for  each 
simple  sound,  and  then  in  the  same  manner  that  nature 
combines  sounds  in  the  voice,  so  combining  their  corre- 
sponding symbols,  or  Utter»t  on  paper.  When  we  wish  to 
convey  the  idea  of  a  **  lion"  to  our  readers,  we  put  down 
together  the  characters,  /,  t,  o,  i?,  which  have  been  fixed 
upon,  to  represent  the  different  sounds,  composing  the 
name  of  that  object ;  and  any  one  of  than  who  reads  with 
his  eye  those  marks  so  united,  has  the  idea  of  the  animal 
impressed  on  his  mind,  just  as  perfectly  as  if  the  word 
**  lion"  were  spoken  to  his  ear.  Now  the  Mexicans  would 
have  effected  the  same  purpose  by  making  an  actual 
picture  of  a  lion ;  and  in  like  manner  they  would  have 
conveyed  the  ideas  of  other  objects  by  means  of  paintings 
of  the  objects  themselves. 

This  system  was,  of  course,  only  applicable  to  objects 
which  had  a  visible  form ;  it  was  quite  impossible  to  ex- 
press alntract  ideas — ^the  ideas  of  things  which  had  no 
4»rpoteal  existeuce,  such  as  mtmbers,  or  the  dw  and 
fnantht  of  the  year,  in  the  same  manner.  Accordingly  to 
represent  these,  as  well  as  some  other  things,  such  as 
speech,  motum,  earth,  air,  mnd,  day,  ni^ht.  Sec.,  the 
.  Mexicans  used  certain  aibitrary  marka-**'  real  simple 
hieroglyphics,"  as  Humboldt  calls  Ihem.  **  These  signs/* 
says  that  writer,  **  added  to  the  painting  of  an  event  marked 
in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  whether  the  action  passed 
during  the  day  or  the  night,  the  age  of  the  persons  they 
irtshed  to  represent,  whether  they  had  been  conversing. 


and  who  among  them  had  spoken  most.**     They  had 
advanced  even  a  step  further ;    they  could  record  proper 
names  by  using  what  are  called  phonetic  hieroglyphics, 
0*  marks  which  enabled  the  person  who  looked  at  tnem  to 
know  the  sound  of  the  names  in  question,  and  thus  to 
pronounce  them.    As  is  generally  the  case  with   semi- 
iMUrbarous  nations,  most  of  their  proper  names  had  some 
allusion  to  visible  objects,  objects  whidh  strike  the  tenses. 
Thus,  the  verbal  translation  of  Axajaeatl  (the  name  of 
one  of  the  Mexican  kings),  is  face  of  water,  and  that  of 
Ilhuicamina,  arrow  which  piercee  the  $k^  /  accordingly,  to 
represent  those  two  monarchs,  their  painters  united  the 
hieroglyphics  of  water  and  sky,  (or  the  arbitrary  marks 
which  they  had  fixed  upon  to  represent  those  objects,)  to 
the  figure  of  a  head  and  an  arrow.    Again,  the  names  of 
the  cities  of  Macuilxoehitl,  Quauhtinchan,  Tehuilojoccan, 
signify  respectively,  five  flowere^  house  of  the  eaale,  and 
vTace  qf  mirrors:    to  indicate    these  three  oities,    the 
Mexicans  painted  a  flower  placed  on  five  points,  a  house 
from  which  issued  the  heaa  of  an  eagle,  and  a  mirror  of 
obsidian. 

These  are  the  IhrM  elMients  «f  the  Mexican  mode  of 
writing;  that  which  enters  most  largely  into  its  composition 
is  the  first,  the  picture  writing  as  Bishop  Warburton  called 
it.  The  whole  system  hears  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to 
that  practised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  but  the  people 
of  America  were  verv  distant  i>om  the  perfection  which 
their  wonderiul  bretnren  of  Africa  had  attained:  The 
simple  hieroglyphics  which  they  used  were  very  few  in 
number ;  but  a  great  many  are  needed  to  render  easy  the 
painting  of  ideas  by  means  of  them,  and  to  make  it  ap- 
proximate to  writing.  They  had  also  among  them  the 
germs  of  phonetic  characters,  by  the  use  of  which  thi^  could 
record  proper  names,  and  this  contrivance,  in  the  wonU  of 
Humboldt,  **  might  have  led  them  to  the  beautiful  disoovory 
of  giving  an  alphabetic  form  to  their  simple  hierogl vphirs ; 
but  ages  would  have  elapsed,  befiMre  these  nations  of  moun- 
taineers who  adhered  to  their  manners  and  customs  with 
the  same  invincible  obstinacy  as  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese, 
and  the  Hindoos,  could  have  raised  themselves  to  the  de- 
composition of  words,  the  analyus  of  sounds,  the  inventioa 
of  an  alphabet  I" 

OOIXBCnONS  OF  MSXICAlf  PAIlfTmOS, 

Sbvbiul  specimens  of  Mexiean  paibtincs  have  eooM 
down  to  our  times,  and  many  more  wouU  undoubtediy 
have  reached  us,  but  for  the  unfortunate  precipitation  of  the 
first  Spanish  priests  who  visited  Mexico.  These  seaious 
individuals  came  to  the  newly-oonquered  country  with  a 
thorough  determination  to  root  out  the  idolatry  of  its  in- 
habitants ;  and  acoordiuffly,  as  soon  as  they  arrived,  Ahej 
set  themselves  vigorouuy  about  destroying  every  thing 
which  might  recall  to  the  vanquished  people  the  memory 
of  their  former  worship.  The  temples  were  quickly  levelled 
with  the  ground ;  ana  their  horrid  idols  were  broken  or 
buried  in  the  ruins.  The  paintings  did  not  escape; 
perhaps  being  less  intelligible  than  other  things,  they  were 
reckoned  more  dangerous.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  seal  of 
the  destroyers  must  have  been  very  active  for  them  to  hav 
succeeded  so  well  as  they  did  in  the  work  of  destruction ; 
for  "the  Mexican  empire,"  to  use  the  words  of  the 
Abb^  Clavigero,  "  abounded  with  all  those  kinds  of  paint- 
ings, as  their  painters  were  innumerable,  and  there  was 
hardly  any  thins  left  unpainted-  Of  all  those,**  adds  the 
same  writer,  "  which  were  to  be  found  in  Tezcuco,  where 
the  chief  school  of  painting  was,  they  (the  priests)  collected 
such  a  mass  in  the  square  of  the  market,  that  it  appeared 
like  a  little  mountain ;  to  this  they  set  fire,  and  buried  in 
the  ashes  the  memory  of  many  most  interesting  and  curious 
events."  Nevertheless,  a  few  collections  have  at  various 
times  been  sent  to  Europe,  and  deposited  in  pubhc  and 
private  libraries,  under  the  name  of  Codices  Mesicanit  or 
Mexican  manuscripts. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  ooUeetions  thus  sent  is  un- 
fortunately no  longer  in  existence ;  but  there  is  a  rude  copy  of 
it,  a  mere  outline  engraving,  preserved  in  the  third  volume 
of  Purchases  Pilgrimes.  The  paintings  which  composed 
it  were  procured  from  the  natives  with  great  difficulty*  by 
Antonio  de  Mendoza,  the  first  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  and  des- 
patehed  te^he  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  with  an  account 
in  Spanish  of  the  Mexican  interpretations.  The  ship 
which  conveyed  them  was  captured  by  a  French  cruiser, 
and  the  pictures  fell  into  the  hands  of  Andrew  Thevet, 
the  French  king's  geographer.  On  his  death  they  were 
purchased  by  Hakluyt,  who  was  chaplain  to  the  English 
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ambassador  in  France,  and  brought  to  London ;  a  transla- 
tion of  the  manuscript  was  then  made  at  the  instance  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  but  "  none  were  willing  to  be  at  the 
cost  of  cutting  the  pictures."  At  length,  bv  HakhiytB 
will,  they  came  nito  the  possession  of  FumBhas*  who 
"obtained,  with  much  earnvstnesse,  the  cutting  thereof 
for  the  presse,"  being  espeoially  urged  to  the  task,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  by  "  that  most  industrious  antiquary, 
judicious  ichollcr,  religious  gentleman,  our  ecclesiastike 
secular,  the  churches  champion,  Sir  Henry  Spelmau,  Kt." 

Purchas  seems  to  have  been  properly  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  these  paintings;  he  ushers  them  in 
with  a  preface,  wherein  he  calls  them  "  the  choicest  of 
his  jeweU,"  and  places  them  ftir  above  the  many  *•  Japonian 
and  China  rarities,"  which,  as  he  quaintly  tells  his  reader, 
"  though  so  remote  from  our  world  are  near  to  our  work." 
A  •*  chronicle  without  writing,"— a  "  historic  in  pictures, 
yea,  a  politicke,  ethicke,  ecclesiastike,  oeconomike,  historie* 
with  just  distinctions  of  times,  places,  acts,  and  arts ;" — 
such  a  thing,  he  says,  had  never  before  been  known,  and  he 
flatters  his  readers  by  telling  them;  that  it  was  a  **  present, 
thought  fit  for  him  whom  the  senders  esteemed  the  greatest 
of  princes,  and  yet  now  presented  to  their  hands  before  it 
could  arrive  in  his  presence."  This  collection,  the  value 
of  which  is  much  increased  by  the  accompanying  interpre- 
tations, consists  of  three  parts,  each  treating  of  a  different 
subject.  The  first  gives  the  history  of  the  Mexican  kings, 
from  the  foundation  of  the  capital  until  the  death  of  the 
unfortunate  Montezuma  the  Second ;  the  second  contains 
a  list  of  the  tributes  paid  to  th6m  by  every  province  and 
town ;  and  the  third  exhibits  a  view  of  the  domestic  insti- 
tutions of  the  people. 

This  collection,  as  Humboldt  says,  throws  much  light 
over  the  history,  political  state,  and  domestic  life  of  the 
Mexicans.  At  the  beginning  of  the  first  section,  we  dis- 
tinguish the  ten  chiefs  that  founded  the  empire,  having  the 
symbols  of  their  names  marked  over  their  heads.  Tliey 
are  represented  as  meeting  with  the  eagle  and  cactus, 
which,  as  we  have  before  observed,  were  to  denote  the 
spot  on  which  the  wanderings  of  the  Aztecs  should  termi- 
nate. A  house  serves  to  (^signate  the  new  city,  and  a 
buckler,  with  arrows,  its  occupation  by  force.  The  sym- 
bols near  two  other  houses,  surrounded  by  combatants, 
teach  us  the  names  of  the  two  cities  first  conouered. 
"  Tde  remainder  of  the  history,"  says  M.  de  Palin, — a 
French  writer  quoted  by  Humboldt,  and  the  author  of  an 
esteemed  work  on  hieroglyphics,  "  is  composed  in  the  same 
spirit,  and  of  similar  articles ;  every  where  we  see  weapons, 
the  instruments  of  conquest,  between  the  figures  of  the 
conquering  princes  and  of  the  conquered  cities,  with  the 
symbols  of  their  names,  and  of  the  years.  The  last  were 
arranged  near  the  representation  of  each  event,  in  a  sort  of 
frame,  which  encircles  the  paintings." 

The  second  section  is  a  complete  tribute-roll  of  the  Mexi- 
can empire,  exhibiting  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the 
articles  which  each  city  furnished  to  the  king's  treasury,  or 
to  particular  temples.  These  articles  consist  of  all  the 
useful  productions  of  nature  and  of  art, — gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  weapons,  mats,  cloaks,  and  blankets,  qua- 
drupeds, birds,  and  feathers,  cacao,  maize,  and  vegetables, 
coloured  paper,  borax,  salts,  &c.  These  were  represented 
either  by  actual  paintings  of  the  articles  themselves,  or  by 
figuring  the  things  in  which  they  were  usually  contained, 
as  vases,  baskets,  bags,  chests,  and  packages  of  a  deter- 
minate size.  The  quantity  is  expressed  by  means  of 
numerical  signs ;  for  instance,  units  are  denoted  by  points 
or  balls,  twenty  by  a  fixed  arbitrary  character,  four  hun- 
dred by  an  ear  of  corn,  a  pine-apple,  or  a  quill,  in  which 
gold-dust  was  kept,  and  eight  thousand  by  a  purse, — a 
value  determined  by  the  custom  of  enclosing  so  many 
thousand  cacao  nuts  in  a  bag. 

The  third  section  emb)races  the  whole  life  of  the  citizens, 
presenting  a  picture  of  all  the  actions  which  the  law  pre- 
scribes. The  first  painting  indicates  the  ceremonies  to  be 
performed  at  birth ;  the  parent  presents  his  child  in  the 
cradle  before  the  high  priest,  and  the  master  that  taught 
the  use  of  weapons,  with  the  view  of  considerihg  its  future 
destination  in  life.  The  subsequent  paintings  mark  the 
course  to  be  pursued  by  the  parent  towards  the  child  tjll  it 
attains  the  age  of  fifteen  years ;  each  of  them  is  double,  as 
it  were,  having  a  representatioti  of  the  father  tutoring  the 
boy  in  one  portion,  and  of  the  mother  tutoring  the  girl  in 
the  other.  The  quantity  of  food  is  fixed  with  precision, 
and  is  the  same  for  both  sexes ;  one  cake  is  sufficient  till 
the  child  attains  the  age  of  six  years ;  then  a  eake  and  a 


half  is  allowed.    A  number  of  little  circles  marked  on  the 
painting  denote  the  age  to  which  it  applies. 

At  five  years  of  age  the  boy  carries  loads,  and  the  girl 
Uttetids  her  mother  spinning.  At  six,  the  girl  herself 
ipiilB )  and  the  boy  is  taught  the  use  of  the  fishing 
net.  At  eight  years  of  age,  the  instruments  of  punish- 
ment are  held  out  as  a  terror  to  the  idle  or  disobedient ; 
the  words  of  admonition  coming  fh)m  the  mouths  of  the 
parent^,  are  represented  by  a  succession  of  little  tongues ; 
and  the'  attention  of  the  children  is  evinced  by  their  sup- 
pliant posture,  and  the  tears  that  are  running  down:  their 
cheeksk  At  nine,  the  punishment  is  actually  mflicted:  the 
boy  is  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  resting  his  body  on  the 
sharp  thorns  of  the  agave-leaves,  while  the  father  pricks 
him  about  the  body.  The  girl  is  pricked  upon  the  wrist 
only.  At  ten  years  of  age,  a  further  punishment  is  inflicted ; 
both  boy  and  girl,  are^being  beaten  with  |i  ondgel.  At 
eleven,  the  infliction  becomes  more  seveie;  the  painting 
referring  to  this  age  shows  how.  to  use  the  words  of 
Purchas  s  text,  the  ^ildren  *'  which  would  Hot  be  reformed 
with  Wordes  nor  stiipes,  were  chastened  by  g-iving  them 
into  the  nose,  the  smoke  of  aixa  (pimento),  a  grievous, 
^cruell  torment,  te  the  intent  that  they  should  be  reformed, 
and  not  be  vicious  persons,  and  vagabonds."  They  have 
still  only  a  cake  and  a  half  "  because  they  should  not  be 
gluttons."  »  ^ 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  we  have  again  a  refinement  in  the 
art  of  punishing ;  '*  the  boy  or  girl,'*  says  Purehas,  '*of  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  which  would  not  receive  quietly,  coun- 
sel nor  correction  at  their  father's  hand8,^-the  father  tooke 
that  boy,  and  tyed  him  hand  and  foot  naked,  and  stretched 
him  on  the  ground  in  a  dirtie  wet  place,  where  he  lay  a 
whole  day.  At  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  fourteen,  the 
children  c^  both  sexes,  share  the  labours  of  their  parents ; 
they  row,  ftsh»  eook,  or  weave.  At  fifteen,  the  father 
presents  two  sons, — one  to  the  high-priest,  and  the  other  to 
a  master  of  the  Use  of  weapons ;  this  being  the  age  at 
which  they  are  to  choose  their  future  course  of  life :  the  girls 
are  settled  by  marrying.  From  this  period,  the  years ^ are 
no  longer  i*eckoned;  we  see  the  young  man  follow  and 
serve  the  priests  and  warriors ;  receiving  instructions  and 
undergoing  chastisements  in  each  career*  "He  obtains 
the  honours,"  says  M.  de  Palin,  "attached  to  employments; 
blasoned  bucklers,  which  are  the  marks  of  noble  actions, — 
the  red  riband,  with  which  the  head  of  the  initiated  knight 
is  encircled, — and  the  other  distinctions  which  the  sove- 
reign gmnts  to  valour,  accoi*ding  to  the  number  of  the 
prisoners  made."  The  last  painting,  which  represents  a 
tlatoanit  or  governor  of  a  province,  strangled  ibr  revolting 
against  his  sovereign,  is  the  most  complicated  and  ingenious 
of  all ;  for  the  same  picture,  says  Humboldt,  records  the 
crime  of  the  governor,  the  punishment  of  his  whole  family, 
and  -the  vengeance  exercised  by  his  vassals  against  the 
messengers  who  were  the  bearers  of  the  order  of  the  Mexi- 
can monarch.  This  event  brings  on  the  stage,  messengers 
of  state,  spies,  ofiicers  of  justice,  judges,  the  great  tiibunals 
of  the  empire,  and  finally,  the  sovereign  himself  seated  on 
his  throne* 

We  have  selected  several  specimens  of  Mexican  paint- 
ings from  Humboldt's  costly  Atlas  PitloresquCi  in  which 
the  originals  ai*e  imitated  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  their 
colouring. 

The  Engraving  marked  fig.  1,  denotes  the  arrival  of  the 
first  Spanish  bishop  in  Mexico,  in  the  year  1532,  and  fig.  2 
his  death  in  1549 ;  the  footsteps  mark  his  arrival,  and  the 
scull  attached  to  the  prostrate  figure  his  death,  while  the 
characters  in  the  comers  serve  to  show  the  dates. 

Fig.  3  represents  a  fall  of  snow,  which  caused  a  great 
mortality  among  the  natives,  by  destroying  the  co^n  that 
had  been  sown. 

Fig.  4,  the  baptism  of  on  Indian  by  a  Spanish  priest. 

Fig.  5,  the  insurrection  and  punishment  of  the  negroes 
of  Mexico  in  1637. 

Fig.  6,  the  appearance  of  two  Comets  in  1 490  and  1 529. 

Fig.  7,  the  ravages  made  by  the  small-pox  among  the 
Indians  in  1538. 

Some  of  these  paintings,  as  our  readers  will  perceive, 
are  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  conquest,  while  othem 
are  of  an  age  previous  to  that  event. 

The  Engraving  in  p.  45,  exhibits  three  specimens  of  Mexi- 
can costume,  dehneated  by  painters  in  the  reign  of  Monte- 
zuma the  Second,  when  Cortez  first  visited  the  capitol.^ 
Figs.  1  and  2  represent  Mexican  warriors;  the  first  is' 
armed  with  a  cuiross  of  cotton  and  a  buckler ;  the  second 
is  altnost  naked,  and  hat  his  body  wrapped  ia  a  net  of  large 
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meshes,  irhirh  he  uses  to  throv  over  the  head  of  hit  anta-  and  in  tbe  other  i  reed  with  \  vase  t^  odmtfenxH  mug. 
(pniat.  The  flguie  No.  3,  reoreienU  the  unfortunate  |  Hii  feet  ara  naked ;  but  we  are  tdd  tkat  the  Haxican 
Monteiuma  himself  in  a  court-aresg,  such  as  he  wore  in  i  painten  generally  repretented  kiOKs  and  great  noUei  with 
hii  palace.  His  robe  is  bordered  with  pearls ;  bis  hair  ,  naked  leet,  to  indicate  that  they  wei«  not  bom  to  inakia  uee 
turned  back  to  the  top  of  bis  bead,  and  tied  with  a  red  of  their  legs,  and  that  thev  ought  oonatantly  to  be  caRied 
riband, — the  military  distinction  of  princes  and  tbe  most  ;  iD  palanquins  on  the  shoulders  of  their  domestioi. 

T^iant  eonimanders.      His   ner.k   is   ornamented   with   a     -i      ,..^k»  a»-u__>  _»  .k.n  ^...n....  .1.;.  ^lu.^   ^i..  «.* 
—        g  „.„„  ii_i_ij.  i_      I  a  [Id  oaotliaT  auppwrnent  we  mt\\  coauiio«  Init  mbjecl,  fmu  out 

ooflar  of  precious  stones,  and  he  holds  in  one  hand  (lowers,     i  readersanKscoBat  of  the  Modem  Cii,  of  Mixici.] 

I^KDONi    rabti>lltd  bj  JOHN  WILLUH  PAftKEB,  Win  ftrama :  and  sold  bv  oil  BookteUem. 
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THE  BISHOP'S  PALACE  AT  LtEGE. 

LiBOS,  or  ZnfiK  cui  1^  IB  styled  in  the  idiom  of  the 
cotintiy^  and  Liittich,  as  the  GemiatiB  call  it,  is  a 
large  and  populous  city  in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium, 
built  on  the  river  Meuse,  in  a  valley  remarkable  for 
its  beauty  and  fertility.  Liege  is  now  the  chief 
town  q£  the  Belgian  province  of  the  same  name) 
during  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  it  formed  a  part  of 
th«  French  empirie,  and  was  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  tb6  Ouftht>, — ^thd  name  given  to  the 
district  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  province 
itself,  together  with  the  ancient  duchy  of  Limburg, 
was  comprised.  The  rest  of  the  province  was  in- 
cluded in  the  departments  of  the  Lower  Meuse,  and 
the  Sambre  and  Meuse.  The  city  and  province  of 
Li^ge  first  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  revolutionary  warj  General 
Dumourier  made  himself  master  of  them  in  1792. 
They  were  soon  aft-erwards  recovered,  but  again,  in  a 
short  period,  retaken,  and  kept  possession  of  until 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  From  that  time  till  the 
year  1 830,  they  formed  a  portion  pf  the  Monarchy 
of  the  Netherlands  ;  but  since  the  political  changes 
which  then  took  place,  and  the  division  of  that 
kingdom  into  two  separate  states,  they  have  remained 
subject  to  the  Belgian  crown. 

Previous  to  the  French  revolution,  the  country 
called  Li^  was  a  bishopric  and  electorate  of  Ger- 
many. The  bishop  \vas  a  member  of  the  Germanic 
body,  and  possessed  an  annual  revenue  exceeding 
100,000/.  The  bishopric  had  a  regular  constitution, 
although  the  members  of  the  states  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  the  clergy  and  nobles.  The  bishopric  is 
of  ancient  fbundation  -,  but  no  prelate  who  held  it 
actually  resided  in  the  city  of  Li^ge,  till  the  eighth 
centuryi  and  none  ever  took  the  title  of  Li^  for 
some  lime  afterwards,  retaining  that  of  Tongres,  or 
Tongeren,  the  town  in  which  the  bishopric  had  been 
founded.  The  dty  soon  rose  to  considerable  im- 
portance, and  became  the  place  of  much  traffic. 

In  its  present  state,  the  city  of  Li^  is  spoken  of 
by  modem  writers,  as  gloomy  and  dirty  ^  it  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  worst  specimens  of  a  manufac- 
turing town.  It  is  in  general  ill-built,  and  contains 
a  multitude  of  small  streets  and  lanes,  whose  want 
of  neatness  and  cleanliness>  renders  it  very  unfit  to 
support  a  comp^son  witli  ^e  other  large  towns  of 
the  Netherlands.  "  I  know  no  city,"  says  a  recent 
female  writer,  *'  the  entrance  to  which  is  less  inviting 
than  that  of  Li^e  ;  every  object  seems  more  or  less 
stained  'by  the  hue  of  coal.  We  passed  some  hand- 
some houses  with  gardens  well  laid  out;  but  the 
walks  were  neatly*rolled  small  coal.  Our  postUion 
cracked  hie  whip  as  we  entered  the  city,  and  the 
accelerated  crushing  of  coals  beneath  our  wheels, 
responded  to  it :  and,  in  short,  not  all  my  antici- 
pations of  pleasure  from  becoming  acquainted  with  a 
place  so  famed  in  story,  could  prevent  me,  as  I  drove 
into  the  town,  from  earnestly  longing  to  drive  oat  of 
again. 

The  building  represented  in  pur  engraving  is  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  or  Hall  of  Justice,  formerly  the 
Bishop's  Palace.  It  is  spoken  of  by  travellers  as 
large  and  handsome ;  a  portion  of  it  is  rather 
ancient,  being  a  remnant  of  the  edifice  erected  by  the 
reigning  bishop  in  150Z.  The  rest  of  that  building 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1734 ;  but  the  loss  is  not  to  be 
deplored,  for  the  prince  bishop  and  the  states  of  the 
country  caused  it  to  be  rebtult  shortly  afterwards,  in 
a  style  of  greater  magnificenoe.  The  present  palace 
contains  two  large  square  courts,  which  form  its 
principal  fisatnre ;  they  are  surrounded  each  by  a 
colonnade,  the  pillars  of  which  aoe  of  a  sort  of  half 


Gothic.  *  Our  readers  will  see  one  of  these  cooxta  ia 
our  view. 

Amongst,  the  other  public  buildings  of  Li^,  the 
first  place  belongs  to  the  cathedral,  now  bearing  the 
name  of  St.  Paul's,  though  originally  dedicated  tf» 
St.  Lambert.  It  is  a  building  of  considerable  size, 
but  not  very  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  archi- 
tecture :  its  greatest  attraction  is  said  to  consist  in 
some  fine  painted  glass  which  it  has,  and  in  the 
coloured  decorationa  of  its  ceiling.  Very  few  of  the 
other  churches  arc  worthy  of  notice,  nor  are-  they, 
indeed,  very  numerous.  Before  the  French  revolu- 
tion, Li^ge  possessed,  besides  its  cathedral,  seven 
collegiate  churches,  .thirty  parish  churches,  five 
abbeys  for  men,  five  for  women,  and  thirty-six  con- 
vents for  both  sexes;  but  during  the  progress  of 
the  changes  brought  about  by  that  event,  the  dty 
suffered  much,  both  from  war,  and  from  the  fiiry  of 
the  French  democrats. 

The  trade  and  manufactures  of  Li^ge  are  very  con- 
siderable ;  it  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  entrep6t  of 
the  merehandise  of  the  Low  Countries,  France,  and 
Germany.  Tlie  chief  natural  productions  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  are  coal,  alum,  and  iron  -,  and  the 
Industry  of  its  inhabitants  is  occupied  in  the  working 
of  coal-pits,  in  forges,  in  cannon -foundries,  in  the 
manufacture  of  fire-arms,  and  in  various  other 
kinds  of  labour.  Large  quantities  of  the  alum, 
which  is  of  a  very  excellent  quality,  are  sent  to 
France.  Libge  is  also  celebrated  for  its  clock-work, 
and  its  manufacture  of  hats  \  its  tanneries  are  also 
distinguished,  and  peculiar  modes  of  preparing  the 
leather  are  said  to  be  i>ractised  in  them.  The  other 
manufactures  are,  those  of  paper,  fine  china,  and 
black  lace,  which  has  in  some  markets  a  preference 
over  that  of  Brussels  or  Mechlin.  ' 


DOCTOR  JENNER. 

DiL  Edward  Jknner  wils  born  at  Berkeley,  Glou- 
cesterehire,  on  the  i7th  of  May,  1749.  It  is  con- 
jectured by  one  of  his  biographers,  that  the  suffering 
he  underwent  in  youth  from  the  mal-administration 
of  the  small-pox,  originated  in  his  mind  the  desire 
of  exterminating  the  disease,  or  at  least,  of  alleviating 
its  concomitant  miseries.  In  early  life  his  fiivonrite 
study  was  natural  history,  and  his  mind  was,  as  if 
intuitively,  attached  to  philosophical  purauits.  In 
his  thirteenth  year  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
Messre.  Ludlow,  who  were  then  eminent  practitionen 
at  Sodbury;  and  after  the  customary  introduction 
into  the  elementary  parts  of  the  profession,  he  became 
house-pupU  to  the  celebrated  John  Hunter.  On  his 
return  to  Berkeley,  he  determined  on  commencing 
practice  in  the  place  of  his  nativity;  and  there  con- 
tinued his  anatomical  and  physiolc^cal  researches, 
and  formed  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  com- 
parative anatomy. 

To  record  on  his  tomb  that  he  was  the  inventor 
of  Vaccine  Inoculation,  is  enough,  permanently,  to 
designate  him  to  'future  ages  as  the  greatest  contri- 
butor to  the  physical  interests  of  mankind  who  ever 
etisted  in  this  or  any  other  nation.  No  antecedent 
improvement  in  inedicine  can  rank  in  direct  utility 
with  this  single  one.  In  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
where  it  has  been  actively  disseminated,  it' has  effected 
an  immense  saving  in  the  destruction  of  human  life, 
and  of  human  suffering  and  deformity.  In  our 
eastern  and  western  colonies,  and  all  over  the  conti- 
nent of  America,  the  smatt-pox  haa  been  universally 
checked  and  diminished.  In  the  European  nations 
of  Russia,  France,  I^russia,  Austria,  Sweden,  and 
Holland,  the  small-pox  is  in  some,  namely,  Prussia 
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and  Sweden,  absolutely  extinct^  and  in  othera  its 
becurtencc  is,  comparatively,  urifVequent.  The  most 
rapidly-extending  and  -epidemic  small-pox  has  been 
at  once  disarmed  by  the  powers  of  vaccination.  In 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  bills  of  mortality,  the 
reports  of  di£ferent  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  those 
of  individuals,  all  attest  a  great  diminution  of  the 
•ccurrence  of  small-pox. 

If  ever  man  existed  who  possessed  an  original, 
and  we  might  also  add,  an  intuitive  claim  to  the 
pretensions  of  a  natural  historian  and  physiologist. 
Dr.  Jenner  was  that  claimant.  Nature  had  given 
him  great  genius,  vast  sagacity,  much  inclination, 
and  great  tumour  in  th^  prosecution  of  the  subjects 
of  natural  history,  physiology,-  and  pathology :  his 
researches  were  consistent  and  connected.  At  an 
early  age  he  was  destined  to  the  study  of  one  depart- 
xhent  of  the  medical  profession,  surgery.  In  the 
commencement  of  his  studies,  he  was  associated  and 
connected  with  some  late  eminent  characters,  and 
was  honoured  with  the  peculiar  friendship  and 
patronage  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Hunter,  whose  name, 
stands  highest  in  ^he  rolls  of  surgical  and  philoso- 
phical reputation^  Mr.  Hunter,  well  aware  of  the 
extraordinary  talents  of  Dr.  Jenner,  then  a  pupil, 
offered"  to  him  patronage,  connexion,  and  employ- 
ment, in  his  professional  and  physiological  pursuits. 
Dr.  Jeiiner,  however,  preferred  a  residence  at  his 
native  place,  Berkeley  j  here  he  acquired  not  merely 
high  local  reputation,  but  from  the  public  observa- 
tions and  discoveries  which  he  promulgated,  great 
estimation  in  the  superior  rai^s  of  philosophers  and 
medical  professors.  After  some  less  important  com- 
munications to. the  Royal  Society  of  London,  (of 
which  he  was  early  made  a  member,)  he  imparted 
to  them  a  complete  natural  history  of  the  cuckoo, 
3f  which  bird  the  laws  and  habits  were-  previously 
unknown,  and  were  involved  in  obscurity 3  the  sin- 
gular ingenuity  of  this  paper,  and  the  acute  powers 
of  observation  which  it  developed  in  the  observer, 
enhanced  Dr.  Jenner*s  reputation  in  the  philosophical 
world.  Dr^  Jenner  also  communicated  to  his  youth-, 
ful  friend  and  colleague,  the  late  highly- gifted  Dr. 
Parry,  of  Bath,  his  discovery  of  the  internal  diseased 
structure  of  the  heart,  which  produces  the  disease 
called  Angina  Pectoris,  and  which  was  before  un- 
known, and  conjectural. 

Dr.  Parry,  in  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  not  only 
most  honourably  recorded  Dr.  Jenner  s  original  de- 
tection of  the  cause  of  the  disease,  but  confirmed  its 
accuracy  by  subsequent  and  ingenious  investigation^ 
After  a  long  and  arduous  inquiry  into  the  disease 
termed  Cow-Pox, — which  is  a  common  complaint  in 
cows  in  Gloucestershire,  and  some  other  counties, 
and  which,  to  those  who  receive  it  from  the  cows  in 
milking,  appears,  from  long  existing  tradition,  io\ 
'  cpnfer  complete  security  from  small-pox,  either  * 
neural  or  inoculated, — Dr.  Jenner  determined  to  put 
the  £act  to  the  test  of  es^eriment,  and  accordii^^ly  \ 
inoculated  some  young  persons  with  rnatt^  taken 
from  the  disease  in  cows,  in  the  year  1 797-  From  the 
irrefragable  proofs  which  these  experiments  afforded, 
of  the  power  of  cow-pox  inoculation  to  protect  the 
human  body  from  small-pox  contagion.  Dr.  Jenner 
WAS  indueod  to  bring  this  iaeetiineble  fact  before  the 
public  in  the  year  1796.  -That  this  was  promulgated 
with  all  the  mafAicity  of  a  philosopher,  and  with  all 
the  disinterestedness  of  the  philanthropist,  every 
candid  contempcMrary  and  obiserver  will  admit,  and 
will  unite  in  admiring  hia  juat  pretensons  to  both 
characters.  The  first  medicial  professors  in  the  me- 
tropolis allowed,  that  had  Dr.  Jenner  kept  his  disco- 
very in  the  disguise  of  empirical  secrecy,  he  would 


have  realized  immense  emoluments;  but  the  pure 
and  liberal  feelings  which  Dr.  Jenner .  possessed, 
spumed  and  rejected  such  considerations,  and  hi$ 
general  remuncl-ations,  even  including  the  sums  voted 
by  Parliament,  were  moderate  in  the  extreme,  when 
liable  to  the  deductions  for  labour,  and  expense  in 
correspondence  with  ^  the  four  quairters  of  the  world, 
as  well  as  with  the  whole  of  this  empire,  besides  the 
necessity  of  continued  residence  in  London,  to  pro- 
tect and  regulate  the  practice  of  vaccination. 

The  solid  basis  which  vaccination  now  rests  upon, 
leaves  not  a  doubt  of  its  ultimate  efficiency  in  liber- 
ating mankind  from  a  physical  evil,  of  the  greatest 
and  most  horrible  extent,  and  produces  a  conviction 
that  the  acm^  of  Dr.  Jenner  s*  reputation  is  now  but 
incipient,  and  that  at  its  highest  it  will  stand  elevated 
and  unrivalled  amongst  ancient  or  modem  medical 
contributions  to  the  good  of  humanity. 
'  A  singular  origindity  of  thought  was  his  leading 
characteristic.  He  appeared  to  have  naturally  in- 
herited what  in  others  is  the  result  of  protracted 
study.  He  seemed  to  think  from  originality  of  per- 
ception alone,  and  not  from  induction:  He  arrived 
by  a  glance  at  inferences  which  Vould  have  occupied 
the  labprious  conclusions  of  most  men.  In  human 
and  animal  pathology,  in  comparative  anatomy,  and 
in  geology,  he  perceived  facts  and  formed  theories  ^ 
instantaneously^  and  with  a  spirit  of  inventive  pene- 
tration, which  distanced  the  slower  approaches  of  ' 
more  learned  men.  But  if  his  powers  of  mind  were 
singularly  great,  the  qualities  which  accompanied 
them  were  still  more  felicitous.  He  possessed  the 
most  singular  amenity  of  disposition  with  the  highest 
feeling,  the  rarest  simplicity  united  to  the  highest 
genius.  In  the  great  distinction, -and  the  superior 
society  to  which  his  discovery  introduced  him,  the 
native  cast  of  his  character  was.  unchanged.  Amongst 
the  great  monarchs  of  Europe,  who,  when  in  Great 
Britain,  solicited  his  acqualhtance,  he  was  the  un- 
altered Dr.  Jenner  of  his  birth-place.  In  the  other 
moral  points  of  his  character,  affection,  friendship, 
beneficence,  and  liberality '  were  pre-eminent, — ^but 
no  apathy  mixed  with  these  feelings,  as  he  felt  and 
expressed  himself  acutely  only  when  immorality  or 
injustice  were  the  subjects*  In  religion,  his  belief 
was  equally  remote  from  laxity  and  fanaticism  ;  and 
he  observed  to  an  intimate  friend,-  not  long  before 
his  death,  that  he  wondered  not  that  the  people  were, 
ungrateful  to  him  for  his  discovery,  but  he  was  sur- 
prised that  they  were  ungrateful  to  God  for  the  bene- 
fits of  which  he  was  the  humble  means. 

He  died  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  26th  of 
January,  lS2d,  after  a  very  short  attack  of  illness, 
and  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  chancel  of  the 
parish  church  of  Berkeley. 


However  vauntingly  men  may  bear  themselves  in  the 
hour  of  prosperous  villany,  proon  enough  have  existed  of 
the  fears  of  guilt,  when  the  hour  of  calamity  approaches. 
Why  did  our  first  parents  hide  themselTes  after  their  sin, 
when  they  heard  the  voice  o£  the  Lord  io  the  garden  ? 
Why  did  Cain  alarm  himself  at  beinff  pursued  by  the 
people  of  the  earth  ?  Why  shrunk  Belshazzar  from  the 
hand-writing  on  the  wall  ?  Adam  had  before  heard  the 
voice  of  the  Lord,  and  tv«)mbled  not :  Cain  knew  that  no 
witness  of  the  murder  of  his  brother  existed :  Belshazzar 
understood  not  the  meaniuff  of  the  writing  upon  the  wall : 
— aad  yet  they  all,  after  me  oommission  ef  their  several 
deeds  of  sin,  trembled  at  the  voices  that  were  lizard,  and 
the  signs  that  were  seen.  Whence,  then,  was  this  ?  It 
was  because  conscience  told  them,  that  there  is  an  Eye 
to  which  all  hearts  are  open,  and  whispered  the  important 
truth,  which  has  since  been  proclaimed  aloud  to  all  the 
world,  that,  *' doubtless  there  is  a  God,  that  judgeth  the 
earth." — ^Mathxw. 
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THB  MALVERN  HILLS. 

At  the  soath-western  extremity  of 
partially  dividing  that  district  from'  the  county  of 
Hereford,  rise  the  Malvern  Hills,  a  chain,  which  in 
situation,  picturesque  beauty,  and  historiod  interest, 
stands  almost  without  a  rival  amongst  the  many  eleva- 
tions which  diversify  the  surface  of  "merry  England." 

The  Malvem  Hills,  independently  of  the  singular 
majesty  and  variety  of  their  outline,  owe  much  of 
their  grandeur  to  their  Situation; — an  eiFect  which 
may  be  imagined,  when  we  state  that  their  highest 
summits  rise  to  a  height  of  14^14  feet,  in  a  compa- 
ratively level  landscape.  There  is  nothing  therefore 
to  divide  the  attention — ^the  mind  is  concentrated 
upon  one  object  alone.  On  the  eastern  side,  the  hills 
overlook  the  fertile  plain  of  Worcestershire,  and  on  the 
Herefordshire,  or  western  side,  the  cbuntiy,  although 
diversified  and  undulating,^ so  that  it  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  still  presents  no 
rival  to  the  supremacy  of  Malvern,  till  the  magni- 
ficent Black  Mountains  on  the  borders  of  Brecon  and 
Radnor  close  in  the  scene.  In  consequence  of  this 
peculiarity  of  situation,  the  surfaces  of  the  Malvem 
Hills  are  frequently  seen  distinctly  with  the  unassisted 
eye  at  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  The  view  from  their 
summits,  on  a  clear  day,  is  indeed  almost  boundless, 
and  in  many  respests,  unequalled  in  our  island. 
Almost  the  whole  of  Worcestershire,  Herefordshire, 
and  Gloucestershire,  with  their  respective  cathedrals, 
glimpses  of  nine  other  counties,  more  than  one  hun- 
dred churches  and  castles,  "  rich  meads,  fertile 
plains,  woods,  mountains,  orchards,  gardens,  villages, 
towns,  cities,**  the  Bristol  Channel,  the  stately  Severn, 
and  other  rivers,  in  short,  all  that  nature  and  art 
combined  can  effect,  may  be  seen  at  once  from  that 
elevation.  The  historical  recollections  called  up  by 
this  sublime  view,  are  almost  numberless ; — the  long 
and  ruthless  contest  between  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  for  the  British  crown,  was  decided  in 
favour  of  the  former,  in  1471,  on  the  field  of  Tewkes- 
bury; more  than  a  century  and  a  half  later,  our 
misguided  countrymen  drew  the  sword  against  the 
forces  of  their  rightful  sovereign  (Charles  the  First) 
at  Edgebill  \  and  still  later,  the  son  of  that  martyred 
monarch,  after  passing  the, night  before  the  fatal 
conflict  at  Worcester,  at  Madresfield  Court,  near 
Great  Malvem,  was  compelled  to  fly,  almost  alone 
and  unattended,  before  the  usurper  Cromwell; — 
such  are  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  re- 
membrances. 

''  Mountain  scenery/*  remarks  an  elegant  writer, 
''  is,  after  all,  that  which  most  impresses  the  mind 
with  the  greatness  of  the  works  of  the  Creator,  and 
the  most  virtuous  part  of  mankind  have  been  dwellers 
among  the  hills,  as  well  as  the  most  hardy  and 
brave.  Let  a  picturesque  hill  be  covered  with  turf 
or  heath,  it  is  an  object  which  speaks  to  the  heart- 
we  are  delighted  to  climb  its  ridges  and  gaze  on  its 
rude  convexities,  that  want  not  the  aid  of  foliage  or 
cultivation  to  attract  us,  because  they  have  what  is 
superior  to  beauty, — grandeur  and  sublimity.  An 
immense  plain,  undecorated  with  trees  and  herbage,  is 
always  gazed  upon  with  fatigue ;  but  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  crowned  with  granite,  and  lifting  its  un- 
adorned crest  to  the  clouds,  or  perhaps  above  them, 
speaks  to  us  in  a  majesty  and  glory  derived  from  its 
severe  boldness  of  outline,  as  well  as  magnitude  of 
parts.  Who  can  gaze  upon  a  vast  hill  without  awe  ? 
As  Burke  justly  observes,  'there  is  something  so 
over-ruling  in  whatever  inspires  us  with  awe,  in  all 
things  which  belong  ever  so  remotely  to  terror,  that 
nothing  else  can  stand  in  their  presence.*  Hills  are 
the  great  features  of  creation,  its  pride  and  glory. 


whether  rising  like  the  Alps  or  Andes,  and  imf- 
pressing  the  beholder  with  a  sublime  terror;  or 
pleasing  him  by  a  less  mighty  magnificence  of  aspect, 
like  M^vem;  or  sweetly  charming  him  in  the  lesser 
eminences  of  our  island,  having  summits  crowned 
with  cukivation  and  plenty. 

The  Malvem  Hills  ran  idmost  in  a  direct  line 
from  north  to  south,  for  a  distance  of  more  than  nine 
miles.  They  are  chiefly  composed  of  quartz,  horn- 
blende, feldspar,  and  mica,  confusedly  heaped  to- 
gether in  immense  masses;  a  portion  of  the  western 
side  is  composed  of  limestone.  They  are  covered 
with  reddish  earth,  which  has  generally  a  very  smooth 
surface,  and  although  supporting,  in  numy  places, 
trees  of  conaiderable  size,  it  frequently  leaves  the 
gray  weather-beaten  front  of  the  rock  covered  alone 
with  moss  or  hardy  lichen.  Organic  remains  have 
been  extensively  discovered  here.  The  hills  vary  in- 
breadth  from  one  to  two  miles,  and  are  distinguished 
by  three  principal  elevations — the  "  North  H31,**  the 
"Worcestershire  Beacon,"  and  the  "Herefordshire 
Beacon."  The  latter,  of  which  we  give  an  engraving, 
attains  the  greatest  altitude,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  examples  of  the  hill-fortresses,  or  in- 
trenched camps,  constructed  by  the  early  inhabitants 
of  these  isles,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain. 
That  it  was  used  for  the  purposes  of  defence  at 
different  periods,  by  the  Romans,  Saxons,  Danes, 
and  even  by  the  Normans,  on  certain  emei^gencies, 
admits  not  of  a  doubt;  *  but  from  many  concurring 
circumstances,  the  origin  of  this  species  of  fortification 
is  to  be  attributed  alone  to  the  ancient  Britons,  by 
whom  they  were  constructed,  not  as  places  for  tem- 
porary purposes,  but  rather  for  permanent  security, 
where  the  population  of  an  entire  district  might  seek 
refuge  with  their  numerous  flocks  of  cattle  and  live- 
stock. The  fortifications  of  the  Herefordshire  Beacon 
are  in  the  form  of  an  ellipsis,  and  consist  of  succes- 
sive ranges  of  deep  and  lofty  ditches  and  ramparts 
encircling  the  sides  of  the  mountain  below  its  princi- 
pal summit.  Its  entire  circumference  is  2970  yards, 
the  length  is  1 1 00,  and  the  whole  camp  contains  forty- 
four  statute  acres.  According  to  Chambers,  the  his- 
torian of  Malvern,  "the  existing  remains  of  the 
fortification  consist  of  two  intrenchments,  or  what  is 
usually  termed  a  double  ditch,  formed  in  a  circular 
direction  round  the  declivity  of  the  eminence.  The 
uppermost,  which  is  very  near  the  summit,  is  about 
700  feet  in  extent.  The  other  is  formed  lower  on 
the  descent  of  the  hill,  and  is  much  more  extensive, 
being  upwards  of  half  a  mile  in  circumference.  These 
trenches  are  from  six  to  twelve  feet  deep,  and  in 
some  places,  more  than  thirty  broad,  and  sii^iposed 
to  be  capable  of  containing  an  army  of  20,000  men.*^ 
The  avenues  or  passes  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  are  in 
a  tolerable  state  of  preservation.  Its  existing  name 
proves  that  it  has  been  also  used  for  the  purposes  of 
a  beacon  in  times  of  danger; — stacks  of  wood  were 
formerly  always  kept  standing  on  high  places,  to  be 
set  on  fire  on  the  landing  or  advance  of  an  enemy,  a 
plan  which  was  revived  in  this  country  during  the 
late  war,  at  the  period  of  the  expected  French  inva- 
sion *,     An  ancient  coronet  of  gold,  supposed  to  have 

*  "  The  origin  of  beacons  may  be  traced  to  the  highest  aotiquUv^ 
They  were  need  amonfrt  the  Jewt ;  for  in  the  Prophecia  of  Isaiah, 
(chap.  90,  V.  17.)  we  read,^'  One  thousand  shall  flee  at  the  rebuke 
of  one ;  and  at  the  rebuke  of  five  shall  ye  flee  \  till  ye  be  left  as  u 
beacon  upon  the  top  of  a  mountain,  ana  as  an  ensign  on  a  hilt.' 
According  to  the  original  Hebrew,  the  word  beacon  may  be  reodeied 
a  tree  bereft  of  its  boughs,  or  ^  mast.  Beacons  were  also  used  in 
other  parts  of  the  east,  and  in  Greece ;  and  the  I^mans  adopted  the 
use  ofnoctumal  fires  for  signals.  The  ancient  h^ai  Fins  of  Ireland 
(which  custom  has,  within  a  few  years,  been  revired,  in  tunes  of  ex' 
citement  in  that  country,)  have  been  traced  to  a  -eligious  or  dnildical 
origin,~the  worship  oi  the  sun.** 
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belonged  to  some  British  prince,  who  had  fallen  here 
ia  battle,  was  found  close  to  the  fortifications  of  the 
Beacon,  in  the  year  I60O,'  by  a  poor  servaDt  named 
Thomas  Tailer.  He  ignorantly  Eold  it  to  a  goldsmith 
in  Gloucester,  for  37/. ;  but  it  proved  of  such  value, 
that  the  jewels  alone  were  subsequently  disposed  of 
iu  London,  for  1500f.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
coin,  besides  Roman  and  many  other  antiquities, 
have  likewise  been  discovered  on  the  hills. 

Before  the  Conquest,  the  greater  part  of  this 
district,  including  no  small  portion  of  the  Malvern 
Hills,  was  covered  by  an  extensive  forest  Some 
of  the  raonVs  belonging  to  the  Priory  at  Worcester, 
irom  a  spirit  of  religious  asceticism,  retired  to  this 
wilderness  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
but  no  regular  religious  estabhshment  was  formed 
here,  till  the  l8th  year  of  the  reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror  (1083).  The  community  having  then 
greatly  increased,  about  thirty  of  the  monks,  who 
had  nut  previously  been  subject  to  any  particular 
rule,  embraced  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  and  choosing 
Alwin,  a  monk  of  Worcef>ter,  who  possessed  a  high 
reputation  for  sanctity,  for  their  superior,  they 
commenced  the  crectiuh  of  a  priory,  by  the  aid  of 
extensive  benefactions,  which  was  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Virgin ;  and  also,  according  to  some  writers, 
to  the  archangel  St.  Michael.  Shortly  after  the  death 
of  Alwin,  in  IHO,  the  Priory  of  Great  Malvern 
became  subordinate  to  Westminster  Abbey,  Gislebert, 
the  abbot  of  which,  having  assigned  certain  estates 
of  the  yearly  value  of  241.  13s.  4d.,  for  the  purpose 
(if  obtainiug  the  patronage :  the  prior  and  convent 
however  continued  to  act  as  an  independent  cor- 
poration iu  the  management  of  their  affairs.  At  the 
dissolution  of  monastic  establishments,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIH.,  the  revenues  of  this  house  amounted 
to  between  three  and  four  hundred  pounds.'  ,That 
monarch  granted  the  property  to  William  Pinnocke, 
by  whom  it  was  alienated  to  John  Knottesford,  Ser- 
jeant at  Arms,  who  shortly  afb;r,  in  consequence  of 
the  decay  of  the  Parish  Church,  sold  the  Priory  Church 
to  the  parishioners  of  Great  Malvern,  by  whom  it  haa 
ever  aiuce  been  used  for  that  pnrpoae. 


With  the  exception  of  the  Nave,  which  is  in 
the  Anglo-Norman  style,  and  undoubtedly  part  of 
the  original  structure,  Malvern  Frioiy  Church  is 
one  of  the  most  elabm-ate  examples  of  the  later  style 
of  Gothic,  or  pointed  architecture,  which  prevailed 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 

The  Priory  gateway,  an  edifice  of  considerable 
beauty,  in  the  later  English  style,  and  an  ancient 
structure  now  converted  into  a  bam,  but  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Refectory,  and  Audit  Hall 
of  the  priory,  are  the  only  other  existing  remains  of 
the  once  extensive  conventual  establishment  of  Great 
Malvern. 

Besides  the  fame  which  it  has  acquired  from  the 
extreme  beauty  and  salubrity  of  its  situation,  in 
which  it  is  superior  to  almost  any  other  English 
watering-place,"  Malvern  has  also  derived  some 
celebrity  from  its  medicinal  tpringa,  for  the  purpose  of 
using  which,  the  Princess  Victoria  i;emained  here  for 
several  months  during  the  summer  of  1830.  The 
village  of  Great  Malvern,  which  stands  in  a  recess, 
and  along  a  sort  of  natural  terrace,  between  the 
Worcestershire  Beacon  aiid  the  North  Hill,  on  the 
>m  slope  of  the  range,  has  consequently  been 
recently  much  extended ;  its  appearance  amongst 
woods  which  clothe  this  part  of  the  acclivity, 
particularly  w.hen  viewed  from  a  short  distance,  ia 
exceedingly  picturesque. 

Although  scarcely  any  running  water  issues  from 
the  hills,  there  are  many  medicinal  springs,  which 
are  chiefly  to  be  found  on  the  eastern  side ;  only  four, 
however,  are  at  present  held  ip  any  repute.  "  St. 
Anne's  Well, "  which  is  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  abovc'the  Crown  Hotel,  in  Great  Malvern,  is 
now  one  of  the  most  frequented  of  these  springs. 
Its  efficacy  has  been  chiefly  ascribed  to  its  extreme 
purity,  assisted  by  the  fixed  air  which  it  contains. 
The  water  is  nearly  tasteless:  its  temperature,  as  it 
issues  from  the  rock,  is  about  A7°  Fahrenheit.  ,The 
Chalybeate  spring  rises  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  Priory  Church  ;  it  is  considered  by  medical 
writers  to  be  "  a  light,  pleasant,  and  valuable  tonic, 
invigocsting  the  Itomacb,   and  giving  tone   to  the 
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Bjsiem  generally."  The  water  of  the  "  Holy  Well," 
i  iR^ch  is  sitoated  about  two  miles  from  the  principal 
vUlage,  neat  the  road  to  Little  Malvern,  has  been 
fonnd,  on  analysis,  to  differ  little  in  its  nature  from 
that  of  St.  Anne^s  Well.  It  is  also,  much  resorted  to, 
and  excellent  accomodations  are  provided  for  visiters 
in  its  vicinity.  There  is  a  tradition  that  it  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation  with  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  these 
islands,  who  ascribed  its  virtues'  to  a  supernatural 
effect;  whence  the  name  it  still  retains.  A  short 
distance  above  this  spring  is  the  ''  Eye  Well,*'  which 
we  learn  from  an  old  writer,  enjoyed  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  its  efficacy  in  curing  disorders  of  the  eyes 
and  eyelids,  more  than  two  centuries  since ;  the 
people  then  "resorting  to  it  in  troops.*'  The  Malvern 
waters  are  con^dered  most  efficacious  In  consumptive 
and  scrofulous  disorders;  and  in  all  cases  where 
the  constitution  has  been  weakened  »by  excess.  In 
most  complaints  for  which  they  are  prescribed, 
they  must  both  be  ctrunk  and  bathed  in  :  but  what* 
ever  virtues  they  may  possess,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  salubrity  of  the  air  proves  a  powcrfU 
auxiliary  in  restoring  that  greatest  of  blessings,-^ 
•   health — ^to  man. 

The  drives  and  walks  in  the  vicinity  of  Malvern 
are  full  of  variety  and  interest ;  and  the  hill-side,  in 
despite  of  its  perpendicularity,  has  by  the  aid  of  art 
been  rendered  readUy  accessible  even  to  the  infirm. 
The  parish  of  Great  Malvern,  in  1831,  oontained  a 
population  of  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty 
individuab,  being  an  increase  of  more  than  a  fourth 
within  the  preceding  ten  years. 

About  three  miles  and  a  half  from  Great  Malvern, 
in  a  wild  and  wooded  gorge  below  the  Herefordshire 
Beacon,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  range,  is  situated 
the  village  of  Little  Malvern.  The  scenery  around 
this  sequestered  spot,  is  singularly  beautiful  and  im- 
piessive.  A  priory  for  ten  monks  of  the  Benedictine 
order  was  founded  here  in  1171,  which  was  dissolved 
at  the  abolition  of  the  lesser  monasteries  in  1538, 
when  the  revenues,  according  to  Dugdale,  amounted 
to  98/.  10«.  9d.  Some  remains  of  this  structure  are 
to  be  seen  attached  to  an  ancient  dwelling-house, 
caiied  Malvern  Court,  the  property  of  Mrs.  Waken^an, 
who  is  believed  to  be  the  last  descendant  of  the 
celebrated  Welch  chieftain,  Owen  Glendwr..  The 
Priory  Church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Giles,  is  in 
an  extremely  dilapidated  condition;  its  design  was 
crttciform,  with  an  enriched  tower  rising  from  its 
centre;  but  the  transept  no  longer  exists.  The  pre- 
sent remains,  which  are  almost  concealed  by  luxuriant 
ivy,  attest  that  this  church  must  once  have  been  a 
structure  of  great  elegance.  Its  interior  still  contains 
much  to  delight  the  lover  of  antiquity ;  the  stained 
glass  windows  are  said  once  to  have  rivalled  those  of 
its  stately  sister  at  Great  Malvern.  Nearly  three 
~  miles  from  this  spot,  on  the  Herefon^hire  side  of  the 
hills,  are  the  solitary  and  aged  ruins  of  Bransil  Castle, 
a  structure  of  unknown  antiquity :  many  writers 
ascribe  its  erection  to  the  Britons,  on  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Romans  from  this  island. 


LIVES  WSITTXir  IV  XKOLM9  ST  THX  BXlAR  OF  TAKJOEC, 
OV  THE  TOUB  OP  THE  MISSIOVAET,   BCRWAETE. 

FiEx  thon  wast,  humble  and  wise ; 
Honest  and  pure,  f^  from  dJaguise ; 
Father  of  orphatis,  widows'  support  % 
Gomfori  in  sorow  off  every  sort : 
To  the  benighted,  diqpeoser  of  iighft, 
/  Doing  and  pointing  to  that  which  is  rjght; 
Bteanng  to  people,  to  princes,  to  me ; 
May  I,  my  fkther,  be  worthy  of  thee, 
"Wuhetli  and  prayeth  thy  Saebo  jee. 


ON  WINTER. 

The  different  seasons  of  the  year  are  destined  to 
awaken  the  loftiest  sentiments  of  piety  which  the 
heart  can  feel.  Spring,  Summer,  and  Autuam, 
excite  in  us  feelings  of  hope,  joy,  and  gratitude ;  and, 
to  the  thoughtful  and  feeling  mind.  Winter  comes  not 
without  a  blessing  on  its  wings :  perhaps,  the  noblest 
lessons  of  religion  are  to  be  learnt  tfmidst  its  doads 
and  storms;  it  teaches  us  to  trust  with  confidence  in 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God. 

Whilst  we  contemplate  the  decaying  sun,  and 
hear  the  winds  of  Winter,  do  we  not  also  remember 
that  this  reign  of  gloom  and  desolation  will  pass 
away,  that  Spring  will  again  resume  her  reign  of 
J  beauty,  and  the  voice  of  joy  again  be  heard  in  the 
I  promises  of  another  season?  In  the  multitude  of 
i  years  that  have  gone  before  us,  this  mighty  resurrec- 
!  tion  has  been  annually  accomplished,  this  beneficence 
>  of  Heaven  has  been  yearly  renewed.  There  is  no 
language  which  can  speak  more  intelligibly  to  the 
thoughtful  mind  than  this  language  of  nature,  which 
is  repeated  to  us  every  year.  It  teUs  us  that  the 
Power  which  first  created  the  world,  is  weakened  by 
no  time,  and  subject  to  no  decay ;  it  teaches  us  that 
in  the  magnificent  system  of  his  government  there 
exists  no  evil;  that  those  very  appearances  which,  to 
our  liouted  view,  seem  pregnant  with  destruction,  are 
in  the  boundless  extent  of  his  providence  the  sources 
of  returning  good;  and,  amidst  the  apparent  deoay 
of  n«t«iK,  reminds  us  of  that  Almighty  Power  by 
which  all  is  renewed,  and  of  the  unceasing  goodness 
of  Him  whom  both  Summer  and  Winter  obey. 
Think  not  that  He  who  thus  watches  over  the  material 
world  is  regardless  of  the  moral  happiness  of  man, 
think  rather  that  he  thus  opens  to  you  his  laws. 
Believe  that  in  his  moral  system  there  is  no  evil  to 
the  righteous,  remember  that  it  is  not  the  momentary 
state,  but  the  final  issue  and  end  which  is  to  disclose 
his  eternal  design. 

Whilst,  therefore,  you  see  the  storm  of  winter 
preparing  the  earth  for  the  blossom  of  another 
spring,  let  them  be  as  a  sign  to  you  of  those  kind 
severities  by  which  He  prepares  your  soul  for  greater 
joys,  by  which  He  purifies  your  desires,  strengthens 
your  faith,  and  weans  you  from  the  love  of  a  tem- 
porary world. 

Of  the  innumerable  eyes  which  open  upon  nature, 
there  are  none  but  those  of  man  whicl^  can  see  its 
Author  and  its  end.  There  is  something  very  solemn 
in  this  mighty  privil^;e ;  it  is  the  privilege  of  a  being 
not  made  to  perish  with  time,  and  formed  to  know 
in  a  greater  hour  Him  who  inhabiteth  eternity.  It 
is,  moreover,  the  privilege  of  that  being  whom  the 
Son  of  God  came  to  seek  and  to  save.  Let,  then,  the 
rains  of  Heaven  descend  and  the  storms  of  winter 
blow,  and  whilst  the  inferior  creatures  shrink  from 
their  approach,  let  us  meet  them  as  signs  of  the 
same  goodness  which  brings  forth  the  promises  of 
spring,  and  fulfils  the  hopes  of  harvest;  let  us  see 
them  as  the  evidences  of  that  Wisdom  which  makes 
momentary  evil  the  source  of  final  good.  Whatever 
may  be  the  natural  or  moral  appearances  we  behold, 
let  us  never  forget  that  the  same  Almighty  mind 
reigns  amidst  them  all,  and  that  to  the  wise  and  the 
virtuous,  all  things  woric  together  for  their  good ;  and 
that  amidst  the  winter  of  our  moral  nature,  that 
mind  is  formed  and  those  diq>ositions  are  nursed, 
which  are  to  awaken  under  the  influence  of  a  greater 
spring,  and  to  exist  when  the  revolutions  of  nature 
are  past,  and  time  itself  shall  be  no  ipore. ^Alison. 


Hajst  thou  riches?  Host  thou  beauty  ?  Hast  thou  talents^ 
Hast  thou  power  ?•— Be  earafid  not  to  provoke  ths  Qtver  by 
abusing  the  giit,-*wX4jri.pa, 
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THE    VOLCANO    OF   KIRAUEA, 


IN   THE   ISLAND   OF 


OR  OWBTBBE. 


Tbe  Samdwioh  Islanda  *  discovered  by  Captain  Cook, 
A.  D.  1778,  are  eleven  in  number,  and  lie  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  between  18°  34',  and  22°  15'  of  north 
latitude :  they  have  been  aome  time  anbject  to  one 
king,  who  pat  tbem  under  the  protection  of  the 
king  of  Great  Britain.    The  National  Rag  of  the 


islands  was  giren  them  manjr  yetan  ago  hy  the 
British  Government,  accompanied  bf  an  aaeunnce 
that  it  would  be  respected  whercYer  the  British  flag 
was  admowledged.  It  is  an  English  jack  with  eight 
or  nine  horizoatal  atripea  of  white,  red,  and  blue. 

These  islands  seem  generally  to  be  of  volcatiic 
origin,  especially  the  largest  of  them,  Hawaii  or 
Owhyhee,  (where  Captain  Cook  was  killed  in  the 
year  1 779,)  «4iich  also  contains  the  most  extensive 
and  extraordinary  volcano  probably  in  the  whole 
world.  This  island,  in  shape,  resembles  an  equilat^ti 
triangle,  being  aboDt  97  miles  fn  length,  78  in 
breadth,  and  260.qiiles  in circnmference,  and  covering 
a  surface  of  4000  square  mil^s.  Its  mountains  do 
not  pierce  the  clouds  like  obelisks  or  spires,  but  in 
most  parts,  and  from  the  aonthem  Aon  in  particular, 
the  ascent  is  gradual  and  comparatively  unbroken, 
from  the  sea-beach  to  the  lofty  summit  of  Mouna 
Roa  and  Monna  Kea,  which,  from  the  snow  always 
lying  upon  them,  probably  are  not  less  than  from 
16,000  to  18,400  feet.  The  base  of  these  moun- 
tains is,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  the 
sea-shore,  covered  with  trees  j  higher  up,  their  sides 
are  clothed  with  bushes,  ferns,  and  Alpine  plants ; 
but  their  summits  are  ftMined  of  lava,  partly  de- 
composed, yet  destitnte  of  every  kind  of  verdure. 
There  are  a  few  inland  settlements  on  the  east  and 
north-west  parts  of  the  island,  but  in  general  the 
interior  is  an  oninhabited  wilderness.  The  heart  of 
the  island,  forming  a  vast  central  valley  between  the 
monntains,  is  almost  unknown  >  no  road  leads  across 
it  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  shore :  but  it  is 
reported  by  the  natives,  who  have  entered  it,  to  be 
bristled  with  forests  of  Ohia,  or  to  exhibit  vast  tracts 
of  sterile  and  indurated  lava. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  inland  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion, is  fomid  near  the  sea-shore,  along  which  the 
towns  and  villages  of  the  natives  are  thickly  scattered : 
the  population  at  present  is  about  85,000.  The 
volcano  is  called  Kirauea.  It  is  about  thipty  miles 
from  the  sea.  We  expected  to  see  a  mountain  with 
a  broad  base  and  rough  indurated  sides,  composed 
'  of  loose  slags  or  hardened  streams  of  lava,  and  the 
.  summit  of  which  wonld  have  presented  a  ragged 
wall  of  scoria,  formii^  the  rain  of  a  mighty  caldron. 
But  instead  of  this  we  found  ourselves  on  the  edge 
of  a  steep  precipice,  with  a  vast  plain  before  us,  Id 
or  16  miles  in  circumference  and  sunk  from  200  to 


400  feet  below  its  origtoal  leveL  The  aurfase  of  this 
plain  was  uneven  and  strewed  over  wi^  large  stsnss 
and  Tolconie  rocks,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  was  the 
great  crater,  at  th^  distanoe  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  precipice  on  which  we  were  standing.  We 
walked  on  the  north  side  of  the  ridge,  where,  the 
precipice  being  leas  steep,  a  descent  to  the  plain 
below  aeemed  practicable.  It  required,  however, 
the  greateHt  caution,  as  the  stones  and  fragments  of 
rocks  frequently  gave  way  under  our  feet,  and  rolled 
down  from  above ;  but  with  all  our  care  we  did  not 
reach  the  bottom  without  several  fells  and  slight 
bruises.  After  walliing  some  distance  over  the 
sunken  plain,  which  in  several  placcH  sounded  hollow 
under  our  feet,  we  at  length  came  to  the  edge  of  the 
great  crater,  where  a  spectacle  subUme  and  even 
appalling  presented  itself  before  us. 

We  stopped  and  trembled.  Astonishment  and  awe 
for  BO  me  moments  rendered  us  mute,  and  like 
statues  we  stood  fixed  to  the  spot,  with  our  eyes 
riveted  on  the  abyss  below.  Immediately  before  us, 
yawned  an  immense  gulf,  in  tbc  form  of  a  crescent, 
about  two  miles  in  length,  from  N.E.  to  S.W:, 
nearly  a  mile  in  width,  and.  apparently  800  feet  deep. 
The  iiottom  was  covered  with  lava,  and  the  S.W.  and 
nortiiem  parts  of  it,  were  one  vast  flood  of  burning 
matter)  in  a  state-of  terrific  ebuUitioa,  rolling  to  and 
fro  its  "fiery  surge"  and  flaming  billows.  Fifty -one 
conical  islands  of  varied  form  and  size,  containing  so 
many  craters,  rose  either  round  the  edge,  or  from  the 
surface  of  the  burning  lake.  Twenty-two  constantly 
emitted  columns  of  gray  amoke,  or  pyramids  of 
brilliant  flame,  and  several  of  these  at  the  same  time 
vomited  from  their  ignited  mouths  streams  of  lava, 
which  rolled  in  hlazing  torrents  down  their  black, 
indented  sides,  into  the  boiling  mass  below,  .  The 
existence  of  these  conical  craters,  led  us  to  conclude 
that  the  boiling  caldron  of  lava  before  ns,  did  not 
form  the  focus  of  the  volcano ;  that  this  mass  of 
melted  lava  was  comparatively  shallow,  and  that  th« 
basin  in  which  it  was  contained,  was  separated  by  a 
Btrstum  of  solid  matter  from  the  great  volcanic  abyss 
wliich  constantly  poured  out  its  melted  cqptents 
through  these  numerous  craters,  into  this  upper 
reservoir.  We  were  further  inclined  to  this  opinion, 
from  the  vast  columns  of  vapour  continually  ascend- 
ing from  the  chasms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sulphur- 
banks,  and  pools  of  water :  for  they  must  have  been 
produced  by  other  fire  than  that  which  caused  the 
ebullition  in  the  lava  at  the  bottom  of  the  great 
crater,  and  also  hy  noticiog  a  number  of  small 
craters  in  vigorous  action,  situated  high  up  the  sides 
of  the  great  gulf,  and  apparently  quite  detached  from 
it.  The  streams  of  lava  which  they  emitted,  rolled 
down  into  the  lake,  and  mingled  with  the  melted  mass 
there,  which,  though  thrown  up  by  different  Aper- 
tures, had  perhaps  been  originally  fused  in  one  vast 
furnace. 

The  sides  of  the  gulf  before  us,  although  composed 
of  different,  strata  of  ancient  lava,  were  perpendicular 
for  about  400  feet,  and  rose  from  a  wide,  horizontal 
ledge  of  soUd  black  lava,  of  irregular  breadUi,  but 
extending  completely  round.  Beneath  this  ledge,  the 
sides  sloped  gradually  towards  the  buming  lake, 
which  was,  as  nearly  as  we  could  judge,  300  or  400 
feet  lower.  The  gfay,  and  in  some  places  appa- 
rently calcined,  sides  of  the  great  crater  before  us, 
the  fissures  which  intersected  the  surface  of  the 
plain  on  which  we  were  standing,  the  long  banks 
of  sulphur  (many  of  which  were  hot  and  treacher- 
ous to  walk  upon)  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
abyss,  the  vigorous  action  of  the  numerous  small 
craters  on  its  borders,  thfe   dense  columns  of  va- 
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ponT  and  smoke  that  roK  «t  the  north  and  aonth 
end  of  the  {daJn,  together  with  the  ndge  of  rteep 
rocks,  by  which  it  was  rarronnded,  riling  probably 
in  some  places  300  or  400  feet  in  perpendicular 
height,  presented  an  immense,  volcanic  panorama, 
the  elTect  of '  which  was  greatly  aogroented  by  the 
constant  roaring  of  the  vast  ftiraaces  below. 

After  the  first  feelings  of  astonishment  had  sub- 
sided, we  remained  a  considerable  time  contempla- 
ting a  scene  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe,  and 
which  filled  as  with  wonder  and  admiration  at  the 
almost  overwhelming  manifestation  it  affords  of  the 
pawer  of  that  dread  Being,  who  created  the  world, 
and  who  has  declared  tl>at  by  fire  he  will  one  day 
destroy  it. 

From  the  north  end  of  the  crater  we  went  in 
search  of  water,  which  we  had  been  informed  was  to 
fyi  found  in  the  neighbouibood  of  a  number  of 
columns  of  vqwur,  which  we  saw  rising  in  a 
northerly  direction.  About  half  a  mile  distant  we 
found  two  or  three  small  pools  of  perfectly  sweet 
fresh  water,  a  luxury  which,  notwithstanding  the 
reports  of  the  natives,  we  did  not  expect  to  meet 
with  in  these  r^onS  of  fire.  It  proved  a  most 
grateful  refreshment  to  us,  after  travelUng  not  less 
than  twenty  miles  over  a  barren  thirsty  desert. 
These  pools  appeared  great  natural  curiositiea.  The 
surface  of  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  was  perceptibly 
warm,  and  rent  by  several  deep  irr^ular  chasms, 
from  which  steam  and  thick  vapours  continually 
arose.  In  some  places  these  chasms  were  two  feet 
wide,  and  from  them  a  volume  of  steam  ascended, 
which  was  immediately  condensed  by  the  cool  moun- 
tain air,  and  driven,  like  drizzling  rain,  into  hollows 
on  the  compact  lava  on  the  leeward  side  of  the 
chasms.  The  pools,  which  were  six  or  eight  feet 
from  the  chasms,  were  surrounded  and  covered  by 
flags,  rushes,  and  tall  grass.  Nourished  by  the 
moistare  of  the  vapours,  these  plants  flourish  luxu- 
riantly, and'  in  their  turn  sheltered  the  pools  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  prevented  evaporation.    We 


expected  to  find  the  water  warm,  but  in  this  we  were 
also  agreeably  disappointed  ;  we  quenched  our  thirst 
with  water  thus  distilled  by  nature. 

We  could  form  no  correct  estimate  of  the  ele- 
vation of  the  vtJcano  above  the  levd  of  the  sea ; 
the  only  means  we  had  of  jac^;iug  being  the  dif- 
ference of  temperature  in  the  air,  as  shown  by  ovr 
thermometer,  which,  on  the  sh<n>e,  was  usoally  at 
sunrise  71°,  but  which,  in  the  ne^;hboarbood  of  Ae 
volcano,  was  at  the  same  hour  no  higher  than  4  P. 

The  uneven  summits  of  the  steep  rocks  that,  like 
a  wan,  many  miles  in  extent,  surrounded  the  crater 
'and  all  ita  appendages,  showed  the  original  level  of 
the  country,  or  perhaps  marked  the  base,  and  formed, 
as  it  were,  the  natural  buttresses  of  some  lofty 
monotain,  raised,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  accn- 
mulation  of  volcanic  matter,  the  bowels  of  which 
had  been  consumed  by  volcanic  fire,  and  the  aide* 
of  which  had  afterwards  fallen  into  the  vast  fiimace, 
where,  redoced  a  second  time  to  a  hquefled  state, 
they  had  been  again  vomited  out  on  the  adjacent 
plain. 

But  the  magnificent  fires  of  Kirauea,  whidt  we 
had  viewed  with  such  admintion,  appeared  to 
dwindle  into  insignificance,  when  we  thought  of  the 
probable  subterranean  fires  immediately  boieath  aa. 
The  whole  island  of  Hawaii  is,  from  the  suramita  of 
its  lofty  mountains  down  to  the  beach,  according  to 
every  observation  which  we  could  make,  one  com- 
plete mass  of  lava,  or  other  volcanic  matter,  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  decomposition.  Perforated  with 
innumerable  apertures,  in  the  shape  of  craters,  the 
island  forms  a  hoUow  cone  over  one  vast  fhmace, 
situated  in  the  heart  of  a  stupendous  snb-marinc 
mountain,  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or, 
possibly,  the  fires  may  rage  with  augmented  ftwce 
beneath  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  rearing  through  the 
superincumbent  weight  of  water  the  base  of  Hawaii, 
and,  at  tlie  same  time,  forming  a  pyrmmidal  Amuel 
from  the  furnace  to  the  atmosphere. 

[Abrijf^fnm  Elui'i  T«mr  f  (MiyliM.J 
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EAST  .INDU  STATIONS.    No.  VI. 
Benarsb.     Part  2  *. 

Bekares  derives  its  title  of  "  The  Most  Uoly  City/' 
from  its  having  been^  tt  is  said,  the  birth-place  of 
th^  great  Hindoo  deity,  Brahma.  It  is  also  still 
the  sanctuary  of  his  religion,  and  the  ie^t  at  once 
.of  Brahminical  learning,  and  Brahminical  supersti- 
tion. There  are  stated  to  be  in  the  city  no  less 
than  8000  houses  belonging  to  the  Brahmins,  or 
priests,  alone.  And  this  is  the  more  probable,  because 
it  is,  as  it  were,  their  university,  from  whence  they 
are  yearly  sent  forth  to  propagate,  the  reign  of  error. 
The  Hindoos  do  not  hesitate  to  represent  the  place  as 
the  centre  of  all  that  is  sacred,  the  focus  of  all  that 
is  wis^^  and  the  fountain  of  all  that  is  good.  They 
seem,  however,  to  be  aware  that  the  city  is  not 
exactly  what  it  once  was.  For  a  legend  respecting 
its  sanctity  has  been  preserved, — absurd  indeed,  and 
extravagant  thrt^ughout,  but  containing  in  it  some- 
thing of  a  good  moral, — which  states  that  "  Benares 
had  been  originally  built  of  gold,  but  in  consefuence  of 
the  sins  of  the  people,  it  became  stone,  and  latterly, 
owiag  to  their  increasing  wickedness,  it  had  degenerated 
into  clay.**  Yet  the-Brahmins  still  fondly  assert  that 
"  Benares  is  no  patt  oit  the  earthly  globe,  for  whereas 
the  globe  rests  only  on  the  thousand-headed  serpent, 
Ananta  (eternity,)  this*  city  is  fixed  upon  the  point  of 
Siva's  trident  $**  and  as  a  proof  of  this,  they  say 
that  no  earthquake  is  ever  felt  within  its  holy  limits. 

Benares  is  celebrated  throughout  India,  as  the 
seat  of  theological  learning  and  philosophy,  and 
during  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half, 
the  superstitious  devotions  of  the  Hindoos  have 
undergone  no  manner  of  change.  Bishop  Hcber 
sayS|  *'  We  visiteU  a  celebrated  temple,  named  the 
Vishvayesa,  consistilkg  of  very  small  but  beautiful 
speqimens  of  carved  stone-work,  and  the  place  is  one 
of  the  most  holy  in  Hindostan^  though  it  is  not  so 
sacred  as  atiother  spot  adjoining,  which  Aurungzebe 
defiled,  and  buiU  a  mosque  upon  it,  so  as  to  render 
it,  fbr  the  future,  inaccessible  to  the  worshippers 
of  Qrahma«  The  temple-court,  small  as  it  is,  is 
crowded,  like  a  farm-yard;  with  very  fat  and  tame 
bullfiy  which  thrust  their  noses  into  every  one*s  hand 
and  pockets  for  grain  and  sweetmeats,  which  are 
given  them  in  great  quantities ;  the  cloisters  are  no 
less  full  of  naked  devotees,  and  the  continued  hum 
of  Ram  !  Ram  !  is  enough  to  make  a  stranger  giddy. 
Near  this  tower  is  a  well  with  a  small  tower  over  it, 
and  a  steep  flight  of  steps  for  descending  to  the 
water,  which  is  brought  by  a  subterraneous  channel 
fbom  the  Ganges,  and,  for  some  reason,  accounted 
more  holy  than  the  Ganges  itself;  all  pilgrims  to 
Benares  are  enjoined  to  drink  and  wash  here.*' 

Amongst  the  devotees  who  prowl  about  the 
temples  at  Benares,  there  are  some  of  the  most 
revolting  objects  that  can  be  supposed  to  e)cist  in 
any  state  of  human  society  >  they  are  disgusting 
beyond  description.  Fitch,  who  visited  Benares 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  has 
alluded  to  these  monsters  of  devotion  as  existing  in 
his  time.  Of  one,  in  particular,  he  says, ''  His*beard 
was  of  enormous  growth,  his  hair  hanging  more 
than  half  down  his  body,  his  nails  two  inches  long  j 
he  would  not  speak  even  to  the  king."  These 
visionaries  now  frequently  live  in  the  depths  of  the 
jungles,  like  wild  beasts,  subsisting  on  roots,  or  on 
fruits,  or  on  the  casual  benefactions  of  travellers  -, 
they  go  pafectly  naked,  having  their  bodies  be- 
daubed with  cow-dung,  and  sprinkled  with  wood- 
ashes,  neither  cutting  t£eir  nails,  their  hair,  nor  their 
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beards.  These  monsters  occasionally  inflict  on  them- 
selves thft  most  severe  and  horrible  lortureSy  in 
order  to  establish  a  claim,  as  the  poor  creatares 
pretend.  Upon  tht  Deity  to  give  them  an  everlasting 
reward  ih  Paradise !  Some  keep  their  limbs  in 
particular  positions,  until  the  sinews  and  joiats 
become  immoveable!  Others  chain  themsdves  to 
trees  with  their  faces  towards  the  rising  sun,  in 
which  position  they  sometimes  remain  for  years,  ii 
dcflth  do  not  release  them  from  their  torments  ;  and 
ihcy  are  fed  meanwhile  by  devout  passengers,  who 
throng  vouAd  them,  and  offer  to  them  the  most 
servile  language,  as  if  to  beings  raised  above  man- 
kind by  superior  gifts,  and  untainted  sanctity ! 
Others  sleep  nightly  upon  beds  composed  of  iron 
spikes  sufficiently  blunted  not  to  penetrate  their 
flesh  !  Others,  again,  bury  themselves  alive  in  a 
hole  just  large  enough  to  contain  their  bodies,  having 
a  small  opening  to  admit  the  hand  of  the  charitable 
passenger  who  supplies  them  with  food,  and  in  this 
narrow  grave  they  will  continue  for  years. 

The  extent  to  which  mendicity  is  frequency  carried, 
amongst  the  Brahmins  in  India,  is  scarcely  to  be 
conceived.  It  is  really  astonishing  what  immense 
sums  they  levy  annually  upon  the  charitable  and 
religious  of  their  own  creed,  who  think  that  the/  do 
God  service  by  administering  to  their  necessities,  or 
rather  excesses,  for  many  of  them  are  the  most 
profligate  wretches  in  existence.  In  the  province  at 
Bengal,  it  has  been  computed  that  there  is  a  popu- 
lation of  at  least  two  millions  who  subsist  entirely 
by  begging. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  those  degraded 
mendicants  at  Benares  is  thus  described  by  an  eye- 
witness!. "He  was  what  they  call  a  Poddoobahoo 
of  the  Yogue  tribe.  He  had  vowed  to  keep  his  right 
arm  erect  above  his  head  for  a  certain  length  of 
time }  but  when  that  term  had  expired,  the  arm 
remained  fixed,  so  that  he  could  no  longer  use  it : 
the  sinews  had  shrunk,  the  limb  had  withered';  the 
nails  had  grown  to  an  enormous  length,  quite  through 
the  hand,  which  was  clenched,  and  looked  tike 
monstrous  claws.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  man 
was  squalid  and  repulsive  in  the  most  odious  degree. 
His  hair  was  long,  matted,  and  filled  with  filth  ;  his 
shaggy  beard,  tangled  and  thick  with  the  revesting 
accumidation  of  years,  covered  his  meagre  chest,  which 
was  smeared  with  cow-dung  and  ashes.  His  eyes 
glared  with  an  expression  of  reckless  impiety ;  he 
scowled  upon  all  around  him  who  did  not  seem  dis- 
posed to  administer  txS  his  wants,  and  the  silent  arro- 
gance of  this  loathsome  beggar  was  truly  disgusting.** 
But  the  great  object  of  superstitious  reverence,  at 
Benares  is  the  river  Ganges.  In  the  estimation  oi  the 
Hindoos  there  is  not  a  name  upon  earth,  and  scarcely 
in  heaven,  so  sacred.  Its  waters  are  said  to  descend 
from  above,  and  to  purify  from  every  stain  the  man 
who  undergoes  in  them  a  thorough  ablution.  To 
die  upon  its  banks,  moistened  by  its  stream,  is 
deemed  a  sure  passport  to  Paradise.  Journeys,  ex- 
tending to  thousands  of  miles,  are  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  beholding  and  bathing  in  its  sacred  cur- 
rent. Besides '  the  number  of  pilgrims,  which  is 
enormous,  who  come  to  Benares  from  every  part  of 
India,  a  great  multitude  of  rich  individuals,  in.  the 
decline  of  life,  and  almost  all  the  great  men,  who  are 
from  time  to  time  disgraced  or  banished  from 
home,  by  the  revolutions  which  are  continuaUy 
occurring  in  the  Hindoo  states,  come  hither  to 
wash  away  their  sins..  Many  rash  devotees  even 
yield  themselves  to  a  voluntary  death  amid  the 
waves  of  the  river,  fancj^ng  that  they  thus  secure 
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complete  felidty  in  a  ftitaire  world.  They  purchase 
two  large  kedgeree  pots,  between  which  they  tie 
themselves,  and  when  empty,  these  support  their 
weight  in  the  water.  Thus  equipped,  they  paddle 
into  the  stream,  theU'ftU  the  pots  with  the  water 
'^hich  surrounds  them,  and  thus  sink  into  eternity. 

Another  instance  of  the  gross  superstition  of  the 
Hindoos  ie  related  by  the  writer  before  mentioned. 
Whilst  Sir  Charles  Wilkins  was  an  inmate  of  the 
She  wallah  Ghaut,  as  the  palace  at  Benares  appointed 
for  his  residence  was  named,  the  following  extraor- 
dinary scene  took  place.  The  building  is  situated  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  city,  but  on  the  very 
margin  of  the  river.  One  day  a  fakir,  of  a  most 
squalid  appearance,  was "  seen  on  the  steps  of  the 
ghaut.  He  appeared  to  have  but  recently  arrived 
from  some  distant  quarter,  where  there  was  no 
sacred  water  in  which  to  cleanse  his  hallowed  limbs, 
as  he  impiously  considered  them,  for  he  had  evidently 
allowed  the  filth  of  years  to  accumulate  on  them. 
He  descended  the  ghaut,  and  entered  the  water  with 
his  long  hair  trailing  upon  the  steps  behind  him, 
until  it  at  length  floated  on  the  bright  unruffled 
surface  of  the  sacred  river.  He  then  washed  this 
enormous  burden  of  his  huge  head  with  great  care, 
divesting  it  of  a  load  of  filth.  When  he  had  com- 
pleted his  ablution,  apparently  much  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  he  quitted  the  water  with  his  long  black 
hair  carefully  twisted  round  his  arm  to  keep  it  from* 
touching  the  ground,  for  it  liad  reached  the  extlraor- 
dinaiy  length  of  twelve  feet.  As  soon  as  he  had 
attained  the  top  of  the  steps/  he  entered  the  left  wiqg 
of  the  Shewallah  Ghaut,  whicli  was  unoccupied,  the 
centre  only  being  inhabited  by  Sir  Charles  Wilkins, 
ascended  the  flat  terraced  roof,  when  placing  himself 
upon  his  back,  and  resting  his  head  upon' the  low 
parapet,  with  his  face  exposed  to  the  full  blaze  of  the 
0  liming  sun,  the  intense  heat  of  which  was  increa8e4 
by  the  reflection  from  the  cKunam  plane  upon  which 
his  body  rested ;  he  suffered  hifi  hair  to  hang  down 
upon  the  wall  until  it  was  completely  dry  :  as  soon 
as  this  was  the  case,  he  gathered  up  <liis  long  black 
locks,  and  disappeared. 

On  reading  such  descriptions  as  these,  must  not 
we  Christians  be  ready  to  exclaim,  with  Bishop 
Heber^ — 

Call  we  whose  souls  are  lighted    Can  we  to  men  benighted 
With  wisdom  from  on  higli.         The  lamp  of  life  deny  ? 

And  indeed,  it  is  cheering  to  learn  that  that  larnp 
has  been  qow  for  some  years  lighted  up  in  this  niost 
benighted  city.  There  is  a  handsome  charch  at  the 
cantonment  of  Secrole,  large  enough  to  accommodi^ta 
all  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  the  station:  the 
service  of  wbi^b  is  performed  by  f^  chaplain  of  the 
Church  of  Engird. 

Bishop  Heber,  in  his  Journal,  speaks  also  of  the 
existence  of  an  Hindostanee  place  of  worship;  a 
small,  but  neat  chapel,  which  had  been  built  ui^der  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  (now  Archdeacon)  Corrie,  in  whiclif 
after  a  compendium  of  our  beautiful.  Morning  Service 
in  Hindoatanee  had  been  read  by  the  church  ml^*- 
eiouAry  stationed  there,  he  delivered  the  Blessing  for 
the  first  time,  in  that  language.  The  Bishop  a)^Q 
gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  visit  to  a  largi^ 
Church  of  England  mission-school,  established  in  tha 
city,  which  is  as  follows  : — "  The  school  is  k^pt  |n  a 
large  house,  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  mad^ 
over  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society  by  a  ric|^ 
Bengalee  Babqo,  not  long  since  dead,  ^bon^  Mr» 
Corrie  had  almqst  persuaded  to  become  a  Christian, 
but  who,  at  length,  appears  to  have  settled  in  ^  sort 
of  general  admiration  of  the  beauty  of  the  Gospe), 
nd  a  wish  to  improve  the  state  of  knowledga  and 


morality  amongst  his  countrymen.  In  these  opinions 
he  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  hi^son,  Calisunkcr 
Gossant,  now  living,  and  also  a  liberal  benefactor  to 
this  and  other  establishments  for  national  education 
in  India.  The  house  is  a  native  dwelling,  containing 
on  the  ground -floor  se^'eral  small  low  rooms,  in  which 
are  the  junior  classes  j  and  above,  one  large  and 
lorty  hall,  supported  by  pillars,  where  the  Persian  and 
English  classes  meet,  besides  a  small  room  for  a 
library.  The  boys  on  the  establishment  are  about 
140;  under  the  care  of  an  English  schoolmaster, 
assisted  by  a  Persian  Moonshce,  and  two  Hindostanee 
writing-masters,  the  whole  under  the  inspection  of  a 
catechist.  The  boys  read  Oordoo,  Persian,  and 
English,  before  me,  extremely  well,  and  answered 
questions  both  in  English  and  Hindostanee,  with 
great  readiness.  The  English  books  they  read,  were 
the  New  Testament,  and  a  compendiuni  of  English 
History.  They  also  displayed  great  proficiency 
in  writing,  (Nagree,  Persian,  and  English,)  arith- 
metic, in  which  their  multiplication-table'  extended  to 
100  X  100,  geography,  and  the  use  of  the  globes. 
To  judge  from  their  dress,  they  were  mostly  belonging 
to  the  middling  class  of  life.  Many,  I  think  the 
majority,  had  the  Brahminical  string.  I  asked  'the 
catechist  and  schoolmaster,  whether  any  of  the  boys, 
or  their  parents,  objected  to  their  reading  the '  New 
Testament,  They  answered  that  they  had  nevja*" 
heard  any  objection  made,  nor  had  the  least  reason 
to  believe  that  any  was  felt.  The  boys,  they  said, 
were  very  fond  of  the  New  Testament,  and  T  can 
answer  for  their  understanding  it.  The  .  scene  was 
very  interesting :  there  were  present,  the  patron  of 
the  school,  Calisunkcr  Gossant,  a  shrewd,  and 
Tather  ostentatious,  but  a  well-mannered  Baboo  j  his 
second  son,  a  fine  and  well-educated  young  man ;  Mr. 
Macleod,  and  Mr.  Prinsep,  ,the  magistrates  of  the 
place,  both  very  acute  critics  in  Hindostanee  >nd 
Persian ;  some  ladies ;  and  a  crowd  of  swords,  spears, 
and  silver-sticks,  on  the  staircase  j  the  bearers  also,  by 
the  way,  seeming  to  take  as  much  interest  as  any  of 
us  in  what  was  passing.  One,  however,  of  the  most 
pleasing  sights  of  all,  was  the  calm,  but  intense  pleasure, 
visible  on  Archdeacon  Corrie's  face,  whose  efforts  and 
influence  had  first  brought  this  establishment  into' 
activity,  and  who  now,  after  ah  interval  of  -several 
years,  was  ^vitnessing  its  usefulness  and  prosperity.'* 
Earnestly  da  we  hope  that  seeds  such  as  these,  may 
so  spring  up.  and  flourish  every  where  amongst  our 
benighted  fellow-subjects  in- India,  that  not  only  may 
the  horrid  system  of  superstition  and  depravity, 
which  we  have  seen  described  in  this  paper,  be  in 
time  entirely  rooted  from  the  land,  but  also  the 
lovely  and  beauteous  tree  of  the  Gospel  be  planted 
in  its  place  -,  and  spread  wider  and  wider,  until  it 
cover  the  land,  bringing-forth  abundant  fruit,  even 
un^  everlasting  life  |      ^  D.  I.  £. 

CSty  of  idol-temples,  and  of  shrines 

Whf^re  folly  kneels  to  falsehood—how  the  prido 

Of  our  humanity  is  \iexe  rebuked ! . 

Man,  that  aspires  to  nile  the  very  wind, 

And  make  the  sea  confess  his  majesty ; 

Whose  intellect  can  fill  a  little  scroll 

With  words  that  are  immortal ;  who  can  build 

Cities,  the  nighty  and  the  beautiful : 

Yet  maPy-^thif  glorious  creature, — can  debase 

llis  spirit  down,  to  worsliip  wood  and  stono. 

And  hold  the  veiy  beasts  whicli  bear  his  yoke, 

And  tremble  at  his  eye,  for  sacred  things. 

With  what  unutterable  humility 

We  should  bow  down,  thou  blessed  Cross,  to  thee. 

Seeing  onr  vanity  and  fooUslmeos, 

Whon,  to  our  own  devices  left,  wo  frame 

A  sliameful  creed  of  oratlt  and  cruelty.         I^  £.  («• 

[Taken  chiefly  from  the  Or'antal  Annual.'\ 
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FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  EXPERI- 
MENTAL SCIENCE. 
No.  Till.    HiAT.    Ebullition.  Vapobization. 

LianiDB.  when  combined  with  certain  quantities  of 
heat,  exhibit  a  commotiun  among  their  particle*, 
which  ii  termed  ioitiiig,  or  ebuilitio*.  From  the 
weO-known  effects  of  boiling  water,  boiUMg  and 
MeaUiMg  are  cnmmooly  coDsidered  Bynonymona.  This 
is  a  popnUr  error,  as  will  be  shown  by  and  by; 
siace  it  is  possible  to  make  some  liquids  boil  in  ttie 
■■me  vessel  in  which  others  freeze.  To  boil,  signifies, 
literally,  to  bubble;  but  it  has  no  direct  reference  to 
temperature.  In  chemical  language,  boiling  denotes 
that  particular  temperature,  or  condition,  of  liquids, 
at  which  they  are  the  most  rapidly  convertible  into 
vapours,  and  beyond  which,  under  ordinary  circwm- 
stances,  it  is  impossible  to  accumulate  heat  in  them. 
It  is  hence  termed  the  boUing-poM. 

All  other  conrlitioDs  being  the  same,  the  boiling- 
point  of  each  particular  liquid  is  constant.  As  some 
solid  bodies  require  greater  accessions  of  beat  than 
others,  before  they  can  be  made  to  assume  the  fluid 
form,  so  it  is  with  liquids. .  They  are  changed  into 
vapours  with  greater,  or  less,  facility,  according  to 
the  resistance  offered  by  them  to  the  expanding 
enei^es  of  heatj  and  which  might  depend  upon 
their  elemeutary  constitution,  their  comparative 
deiajty,  or  the  degree  of  pressure  to  which  they  are 
exposed.  The  quality  of  the  vessels  in  which  Uqnids 
ore  healed  ia  known  to  affect  their  boding- point ;  as 
will  abo  their  admixture  with  certain  solid  bodies  in 
a  ntinutely  cbvidcd  form.  When  heat  is  applied  to 
liquids  whose  surfaces  are  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  atmosphere,  their  boiling-point  is  liable  to 
slight  variations,  as  tlie  pressure  of  the  air  upon 
them  is  increased,  or  dimioisbed.  The  difference  is 
still  more  remarkable  wbeu  the  usual  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  is  entirely  removed,  dr  coosidenbly  in- 
creased, by  mechanical  means. 

When  a  sohd  body  is  changed,  by  heat,  into  a 
liquid,  it  is  an  essential  condition,  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  imponderable  element  should  be 
accumulated  in  the  substance  acted  upou,  at  oae 
time.  To  preserve  the  fluidity  thus  produced,  the 
beat,  so  accumulated,  must  be  permanently  main- 
tained. In  like  manner,  to  produce  continued  ebullt' 
tion  in  a  liquid,  there  must  not  only  be  a  certain 
quantity  of  heat  combined  with  it  at  one  time,  bat 
it  most  receive  additional  supplies,  or  the  ebullition 
will  cease.  , 

The  fo11«wing  table  exhibits  the  boiliag-points  of 
a  few  of  the  liquids  most  commonly  known. 

Ether Oe>     Oil  of  tiupentine     .    SU" 
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As  liquids  are  bad  conductors  of  heat,  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  the  conditions  that  facilitate  its 
propagation  in  them.  In  a  solid  body,  a  metal  for 
instance,  heat  diffuses  itself  in  every  direction ;  being 
pushed  forward  from  particle  to  particle,  with  equal 
celerity,  whatever  may  be  its  sitnation  as  respects 
the  heating  agent.  With  liquids  it  is  otherwise;  heat 
being  propagated  in  them  by  means  of  the  motion  it 
produces  among  their  particles. 

The  non-conducting  pr^erties  of  liquids,  when 
heat  is  applied  to  them  at  the  top,  instead  of  the 
bottom,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  simple  experiment. 

Provide  two  glass  vessels  of  equal  dimensions, 
and  nearly  fill  them  with  cold  water  Having  ascer- 
tained the  temperature  of  the  water,  (which  we  will 


BOppoae  to  be  50°,)  arrange  the  vcMcb,  one  ilracrlly 
over  the  other,  as  represented  in  fig.  1 

On  the  sorftce  of  the  water  in  the  veaael  n,  ponr  m 
little  ether,  and  inflame  it,  permitting  the  flame  to 
impinge  against  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  a.  WImk 
the  ether  has  bnmt  out,  if  we  place  a  thenDometcr 
at  equal  dq>tlts  in  tat^  of  the  vessels,  it  wiD  be 
fonnd  that  whilst  the  water  in  a  has  acqnind,  m^ 
fif.  L  Tk-t- 


5V*  to  100°  additional  of  temperature,  that  in  B  will 
exhibit  scarcely  any  change ;  thus  proving,  that  heat 
is  not  readily  propagated  downwards  in  liquids. 
.  The  movements  which  take  place  in  liqoids  wben 
they  are  heated,  may  be  shown  by  the  aid  of  a  ^laas 
vessel,  of  the  form  denoted  in  fig.  2. 

Let  tiie  vessel  be  nearly  filled  with  cold  water, 
with  which  there  has  been  previously  mixed  a  few 
grains  of  powdered  amber,  or  charcoal.  On  applying 
a  moderate  degree  of  heat  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  we  >tin1l  immediately  perceive  that  the  particle* 
of  amber,  or  charcoal,  suspended  in  the  water,  are 
put  in  motiou ;  but  that  some  of  tbem  move  in  « 
direction  contrary  to  the  others.  The  water  iu  con- 
tact with  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  vessel,  being 
nearer  the  source  of  heat  than  that  in  the  centre,  it 
will  be  the  first  to  exhibit  an  increase  in  its  temperm- 
ture,  by  the  increase  in  its  hulk,  and  consequent 
ascent  to  the  surface.  Motion  having  thus  com- 
menced, the  particles  that  first  began  to  ascend  are 
sacceeded  by  those  which  have  recdved  greater 
accessions  of  heat;  and  these,  in  their  turn,  are 
pursued  by  others  still  warmer,  until  currents  are 
established  in  the  directions  indicated  by  tbe  arrows. 
The  warmer  portions  of  the  liquid,  which  ascend  at 
the  sides  of  the  vessd,  return  again  to  tbe  bottom, 
through  the  centre,  for  an  additional  supply  of  heat ; 
and,  if  that  be  kept  up,  |he  opposing  currents,  whose 
movements  could  st  first  be  pUnly  seen,  sooa 
become  rapid  and  indistinct.  A  few  small  bubbles 
of  vapour  ore  next  seen  to  form  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  which,  rising  rapidly  through  the  watsr, 
burst  at  its  surface.  Larger  babbles  are  next  formed 
at  the  bottom,  which  being  too  fr^le  to  resist  tbe 
pressure  of  water  above  them,  burst,  with  a  sligbt 
explosion,  producing  the  vibratory  n<Hse  commonly 
denominated  timgiitg.  As  the  temperature  of  the 
water  rises,  the  bubbles  of  vapour,  all  of  which  fom 
at  the  bottom,  increase  in  number,  but  diminish 
in  bulk.  At  length,  the  water  having  attained 
the  greatest  degree  of  heat,  of  whidi,  under  the 
circumstuices,  it  is  susceptible,  ebullition  ensacki 
and  the  water  is  speedily  changed  into  nqtonr.     Ia 
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eoBimon  tangmBge  it  ia  described  as  lunriog  boiled 

That  warra  water  is  specifically  lighter  than  cold, 
may  be  ^own,  if  we  take  an  ale-'glass  and  pour  into 
H  a  snudl  quantity  of  cold  water.  Placing  in  the 
glass  a  thin  piece  of  cork,  pour  gently  npon  it, 
through  a  funnel,  some  warni  water  which  has  been 
tinged  by  a  few  drops  of  the  infosion  of  red  cabbage, 
litmus,  or  saffron.  Above  this,  pour  in  the  same 
maaner,  a  little  more  water,  much  hotter  than  the 
■  last,  but  which  has  not  been  coloured.  If  the  glass 
remain  undisturbed,  the  three  several  portions  of 
water  will  preserve  for  some  time  their  relative 
situations,  namely,  the  cold  water  will  remain  at  the 
bottom,  that  which  has  been  coloured,  in  the  middle, 
and  that  sttU  hotter,  at  the  top.  If  we  now  take 
some  cold  water,  which  has  been  tinged  of  a  different 
colour  from  that  just  mentioned,  and  pour  it  very 
-  slowly  against  the  side  of  the  glass,  it  will  pass  by 
the  warm  water,  already  in  the  glass,  and  mix  itself 
with  the  cold  at  the  bottom. 

By  the  preceding  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
<nnperkCure  at  which  water  boils  ia  212°.  We  have 
already  mentioned  that  a  variety  of  circumstances 
concur  to  affect  the  boiling-point  of  all  liquids;  but- 
as  the  phenomena  connected  with  water  are  better 
known  than  any  other,  we  shall  allude  to  that  liquid 
more  particularly. 

The  material  of  which  the  containing  vessel  is 
constructed  will  influence  the  boiling-point  of  water. 
In  a  metallic  vessel  it  will  boil  at  212°.  In  a  glass 
Vessel,  to  produce  the  same  result,  its  temperature 
most  be  raised  to  214°.  The  addition  of  a  few 
particles  of  some  solid  substance  will  alter  the  boiling- 
point.  Thus,  when  water  is  boiling  in  a  glass  vessel 
at  214°,  if  we  cast  into  it  a  few  iron-filings,  ebullition 
will  continue  as  before,  but  the  temperature  of  the 
water  will  instantly  fall  to  212°. 

When  the  barometer*  stands  at  30  inches,  at  the 
mean  level  of  the  earth,  all  bodies  on  the  earth's 
surfoce,  being  at  the  same  elevation,  are  exposed  to 
pressure  from  the  atmosphere  equal  to  15  lbs.  on 
every  square  inch.  This  pressure  has  a  powerful 
effect  in  controlling  the  vaporization  of  liquid  bodies. 
As  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  ia  liable  to  tre- 
quent  variations,  we  find  the  boiling  points  of  liquids 
are  similarly  affected. 

It  is  only  when  the  mercury  in  the  barometer- tabe 
stands  at  30  inches,  that  water  boils  at  212°.  When 
the  mercury  rises  in  the  tube,  it  is  because  the  pres- 
■nre  of  the  air  is  iiutreased,  and  then  the  boiling- 
point  is  greater  than  212°.  When  the  mercury 
descends,  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  diminished,  and 
then  the  boiling-point  is  less  than  212°'  In  Great 
Britain  the  barometer  is  scarcely  ever  lower  than  28{ 
inches,  or  higher  than  31  inches.  As  the  boiling- 
point  of  water  is  affected  about  ^th  (one-sixth)  of  a 
d^ree  of  Fahrenheit's  Thermometer,  for  every  ,'oth 
(one-tenth)  of  an  ioch  variation  of  the  barometer, 
its  changes  are  limited  in  this  country  to  about  4i  or 
5  degrees.  When  the  barometer  is  at  28}  inches, 
water  will  boil  at  209  J  ;  when  it  is  at  .1 1  inches,  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water  will  be  2131°.  As  we 
ascend  in  the  atmosphere,  the  pressure  above  us 
diminishes.  Those  who  live  in  mountainous  regions, 
employ  less  heat  to  make  Uquids  boil  than  those  who 
inhabit  the  valleys  beneath  them.  At  Madrid  the 
boiling-point  of  water  is  about  208°,  at  Mexico  it  is 
198°,  and  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  187°. 

When  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  is  altogether 
removed  from  the  surfaces  of  Uquids,  they  boil  at  a 
t«nperature  about  140°  lower  than  when  they  are  ' 

■  Sec  SdNrrJay  Magnini,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  11,  63.  I 


exposed  to  its  influence.  With  the  aid  of  an  air-' 
pump  (an  instrument  whose  principle  and  ^ses  w« 
intend  to  explain  at  no  very  distant  period)  it  can 
be  shown  that  water  may  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
ebullition  when  its  temperature  is  equal  only  to  72°. 
Alcohol,  in  Lke  manner,  may  be  made  to  b(»l  st 
33°,  and  ether  at  44°  below  zero, — that  is  seventy- 
five  degrees  lower  than   (32)  the  freesing-point  at 

We  have  already  hinted  that  boiling  and  scalding 
are  not  synonymous  terms,  This  may  be  demon- 
strated in  the  following  mannei'.  Four  some  boiling 
water  into  a  glass  vessel,  and  mix  with  it  cold  water 
until  its  temperature  is  reduced  to  180°;  leaving  a~ 
thermometer  in  the  vessel,  place  it  under  the  receiver 
of  an  air-pump.  When  some  of  the  air  has  been 
withdrawn,  the  water  will  commence  boiling.  If 
the  exhaustion  of  the  air  be  continued,  the  watw 
Vill  boil  until  the  thermometer  sinks  to  about  72°,— 
a  temperature  that  is  well  known  to  be  very  much 
lower  than  scalding. 

A  still  more  striking  illustration  of  the  effect  of 
atmospheric  pressure  upoa  liquids  may  be  thus  per- 
formed : — put  a  little  cold  water  into  a  thin  glass- 
vessel  (a  watch-glass  will  answer  the  purpose  very 
well)  and  into  a  similarly -shaped  vessel,  if  metallic, 
so  nvuch  the  better,  pour  about  aa  equal  quantity 
of  ether.  The  vessel  containing  the  ether  must  be 
stood  within  the  other,  and  both  he  placed  under  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump.  On  withdrawing  the  air, 
the  ether  will  boil  briskly, — soon  disappearing  in  the 
form  of  vapour.  If  the  experiment  is  properly 
conducted,  on  re-admitting  the  air,  and  removing 
the  receiver,  the  water  in  the  glass  vessel  will  be 
found  to  be  A^zen. 

In  our  next  ptuper  we  must  resume  thi^  subject ; 
the  space  here  allotted  tts  being  insufficient  for  enter- 
ing so  fully  into  it  as  we  desire,  and  as  will,  we 
hope,  be  acceptable  to  our  readers.  Before  we  con- 
clude, we  purpose,  however,  describing  another  very 
interesting  experiment,  in  proof,  not  only  that  water 
will  boil  at  a  very  low  temperature,  but,  what  may 
appear  still  more  extraordinary,  that  when  it  has 
ceased  boiling,  it  may  be  made  to  recommence,  by 
plunging  the  vessel  containing  it  into  ,cold  water. 

Having  provided  two  glass  vessels,  c  and  d,  kt  c 


be  about  three-fourths  filled  with  boiling  water, 
and  »  with  aa  equal  quantity  of  cold  water. — Tak« 
a  flask,  as  denoted  by  the  figure  x,  to  the  net^  of 
which  must  be  accurately  fitted,  a  cork,  covered  with 
wax,  or  a  piece  of  moistened  bladder  :  if  a  stop-cock 
be  adapted  to  the  flask,  it  w'JI  be  still  better.  Pour 
into  the  flask  a  sufTident  quantity  of  water  to  occupj 
about  one-fourth  of  its  space.  Leaving  the  stop- 
cock open,  or  the  cork  out,  as  the  case  may  be, 
apply  heat,  say  with  a  spirit-lamp,  to  the  bottom  o£ 
the  flask,  until  the  water  boils.  Removing  the  laii^« 
close  quickly  the  mouth  of  the  Siek,  and  when  the 
ebullition  of  the  water  has  ceased,  plunge  the  flash,  as 
low  as  possible,  into  the  cold  water,  in  tlie  vessel  d. 
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Th€  water  will  instantl^r  reconm^nce  boiling  as 
briskly  as  ever.  Remove  the  flask  to  the  hot  water 
in  c,  the  boiling  will  cease ;  retom  it  again  to  d,  it 
will  be  resumed  |  and  this  alternation  may  be  con- 
tinued until  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the 
flask  is  reduced  to  about  72*.  Covering  the  hands 
with  worsted  gloves  will  enable  the  operator  to 
Handle  the  flask  without  any  inconvenience  from  Its 
heat. 

The  curious  effect  thxis  produced  by  putting  the 
flask  into  cold  water  is  dependent  on  the  elasticity 
of  the  vapour  of  boiling  water,  fn  conjunction  with 
Its  speedy  condensation. — ^When  the  water  is  first 
made  to  boil,  the  vapour  arising^from  it  is  sufficiently 
elastic  to  force  out  the  air  from  the  flask,  and  to 
occcupy  its  place.  On  surrounding  the  flask  with 
cold  water,  the  vapour  in  it  is  suddenly  condensed 
(that  is,  it  returns  to  its  liquid  state)  leaving  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  a  vacant  space  {vacuum) 
similar  to  that  produced  by  an  air-pump.  By  placing 
the  flask  in  hot  water,  vapour  is  again  formed,  which 
pressing  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  prevents  ebul- 
lition. Again  it  may  be  condensed — a  vacuum  is 
produced — and  the  water  will  boil  as  before. 

R.  R. 


ON  THE  MISUSE  OF  TERMS. 

On  men  of  ingenuous  but  inexperienced  minds^ 
there  is  nothing  so  imposing  as  a  specious  name. 
In  private  life,  some  are  brought  into  great  distress, 
ftom  having  acted  under  an  idea  that  inattention  to 
pecuniary  concerns  was  a  mark  of  generosity.  Others 
fall  into  vicious  practices,  because  easy  compliance 
with  every  proposal  of  a  companion  appears  to  them 
a  proof  of  good  temper.  Others  commit  irregu- 
larities, through  a  persuasion  that  to  despise  the 
uniformity  of  rules  is  an  indication  of  high  spirit. 
Others  violate  the  decencies  of  politeness,  conceiving 
disregard  to  forms  a  sign  of  superior  ability.  Then, 
again,  in  public  life;  many  do  in  reality  serve  the 
cause  of  licentiousness,  whilst  with  the  purest  in- 
tentions they  mean  only  to  extend  liberty :  and  many 
give  encouragement  to  indifference  for  all  religion, 
whilst  they  imagine  themselves  to  be  promoting  only 
liberality  of  sentiment. 

Now,  in  the  one  case,  admirable  are  generosity,  good 
temper,  high  spirit,  and  superior  ability  ^  but  surely, 
no  man  in  his  right  senses  can  say  it  is  admirable, 
either  to  bring  on  himself  indigence  throngh  im- 
prudent neglect  of  his  property,  or  to  become 
depraved  through  weakness,  in  yielding  to  solicita- 
tions 5  or  to  injure  society  by  bad  example;  or  to 
insult  established  usages  of  behaviour  by  an  affecte^ 
impertinence^  So,  in  the  other  case,  liberty  is 
precious  in  itself;  and  liberality  in  thinking  and 
judging  is  part  of  Christian  charity,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  lovely:  but,  surely,  no  man  of 
mature  judgment  can  wish  genuine  liberty  tp  be 
converted  into  a  cloak  for  every  species  of  enormity; 
nor  liberality  of  tnsntiraent  be  made  the  occasion  of 
propag&ting  (firect  atheism.  Yet  in  these  points  of 
view  are  to  be  seen  many  measures  which  upright 
but  misguided  men  frequently  pursue,  merely  be- 
cause they  do  not  fully  apprehend  the  tendencies  of 
their  actions. — ^Bisbop  Huntinoford. 


BxsVFTiON  from  mistake  is  not  die  privilege  of  mortals . 
bat  when  our  mistakes  are  involuntary,  we  owe  eaeh  other 
every  candid  considsffation;  and  the  wan  who,  on  discover- 
ing his  errors,  aeknowledges  and  corrects  them,  is  scawely 
less  entitled  to  pur  esteem  than  if  he  had  not  erred. — 
Pyb  Smith. 


MANUFACTURE  OP  SAGO. 

SiNGAPoas  is  the  (Mrincipal.  if  not  the  only  place  in 
the  East  where  the  manufacturing  of  the  Pcari  Sago 
is  carried  on«  and  the  process  is  said  to  be  a  receat 
one,  and  the  invention  of  the  Chinese. 

The  Sago  is  imported  in  large  quantities  into  Singa- 
pore from  Sumatra  in  native  boats,  which  bring  it  at 
all  times  of  the  year.  The  tree  from  which  t^  raw 
material  is  produced  is  named  Rumbiga  by  the 
natives. 

The  raw  Sago  is  imported  in  cone-shaped  packages, 
each  probably  weighing  about  twenty  pounds  ^  the 
mass  is  of  rather  a  soft  consistence,  and  dirty-white 
colour,  and  the  whole  enveloped  in  the  leaves  of  the 
Pandanus-tree.  It  first  undergoes  several  different 
washings  in  large  wooden  tubs,  being  also  strained, 
after  washing,  through  cloth  strainers ,  the  maasCT 
that  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessels  are  collected, 
broken  into  pieces,  and  placed  upon  platforms  in  the 
sun  to  dry,  being  broken  into  still  smaller  pieces  as 
the  drying  proceeds.  As  soon  as  the  pieces  are  stif- 
ficiently  dry,  they  are  pounded,  and  sifted  upon  long 
benches,  through  sieves  made  of  the  mid-rib  of  the 
leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  and  placed  at  certain 
distances  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  so  as  to  cause 
the  pulverized,  or  rather  broken,  masses  of  Sagp,  t^ 
pass  through  it  only  of  the  required  size.  Having 
been  passed  through  the  sieve,  a  certain  quantity  at 
each  time  is  taken,  placed  in  a  large  cloth,  tied  to 
cross-sticks  in  the  form  of  a,  bag,  hanging  by  a  cord 
from  the  roof  of  the  building  |  a  Clunese  is  then 
employed  in  shaking  the  bag  backwards  and  for- 
wards, by  the  aid  of  one  of  the  longest  crooked 
sticks  to  which  it  is  attached,  occasionally  shaking 
up  the  Sago  Po^rder  -,  this  is  continued  constantly 
for  the  hpace  of  ten  minutes,  when  it  is  turned  out 
granulated ;  it  is  then  placed  in  small  wooden  hand- 
tubs,  (looking  beautifully  and  delicaliely  white,  but 
still  so  soft  as  to  break  instantly  on  the  slightest 
pressure,)  and  carried  to  several  Chinese,  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  make  it  undergo  the  drying  process  ia 
large  iron  pans  over  a  fire.  They  are  constantly 
stirring  it  about  while  in  the  pan  with  a  wooden  in- 
strument ;  it  is  then  resifked  at  another  bench,  and 
rehaked,  after  which  it  is  considered  pivpared.  It  is 
then  of  a  fine  pure  white  colour,  and,  being  spread 
thinly  over  a  long  and  large  bin,  in  the  course  of 
time  becomes  both  harder  and  of  a  darker  colour. 

The  Peari,  or  refined  Sago,  is  exported  in  large 
quantities  to  Europe,  our  Indian  empire,  the  Cape, 
&c.,  in  wooden  boxes,  each  containing  rather  more 
than  a  pecul ;  ten  boxes,  or  fifteen  pepuls,  can  bo 
manufactured  in  two  days. 

A  piggery  is  attached  to  the  Sago  establi^imenta, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  mnst  fiune  very  well  on  the 
refuse  of  the  Sago-washings. 


SIMPLE    WATER-FILTER. 

Put  into  an  earthen  vessel,  such  as  those  which  are  used 
by  sugar-bakers  to  form  the  loaves  in,  with  a  smaU  bote  at 
tne  pointed  end,  some  pieces  of  Turkey  sponge,  and  on  them 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  small,  CLXA^r  pebbles,  to  a  quarter 
iUl  the  vessel.  Suspend  this  (titer,  the  end  dowrnwards, 
in  a  barrel  with  tlie  head  out,  learing-  aliout  two  or  three 
inehes  space  between  the  end  of  the  filter  and  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel.  The  upper  part  of  the  filter  must  be  kept  a 
little  obaoe  the  top  of  the  barrel,  which  should  be  always 
full  of  water.  It  is  obvious  that  the  sediment  of  the  water 
will  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  and  the  pure  water 
will  ASCBND  through  the  sponge  and  pebbles,  to  the  un- 
occupied portion  of  the  filter.  It  might  be  suspenden  in  a 
cistern  or  water-butt,  ir  niore  convenient  The  pebbles  and 
sponge  should  be  cleansed  occasionally. 
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COAL   AND    COAL   MINES. 

The  vein  or  bed  of  coal  is  generally  seven  or  eight  feet 
thick ;  and  through  this  the  workmen  form  a  variety  of 
passages,  leaving  masses  at  intervals  untouched,  to  support 
the  roof,  so  that  the  whole  resembles  a  vast  subterranean 
palace,  supported  by  ebonv  pillars.    Some  of  them  ore  wide 
enough  to  admit  carts  and  wagons ;  and  as  you  walk  above, 
you  hear  the  busv  world  below  you,  the  buzz  of  voices,  and 
the  rumbling  of  wheels  ascending  as  from  some  neigh- 
bouring city.    The  streets-or  ramifications  of  this  mine,  are 
said  to  ebctend  in  various  directions  for  nearly  twenty  miles, 
both  under  the  sea  and  under  the  town  of  Whitehaven,  so 
as  to  become  dangerous  to  the  latter. 
But  how  can  they  see  to  work  in  the  darkness  ? 
I1ais  is  a  circumstance  which  has  greatly  embarrassed 
tiie  miners*    The  nature  of  coal  is  such,  thalr  it  produces 
difTcrent  airs  or  gases  that  are  highly  dangerous  to  human 
life;  one  is  called  the  cAo^e-damp,  and  the  other  the^r^- 
damp.    IfVhere  a  man  incautiously  breathes  the  first,  he  is 
speedily  sufibcated.  When  he  brings  any  light  to  the  second, 
it  immediately  explodes  like  gunpowder;    sometimes  it 
dasbe$  the  body  against  the  roof  or  pillars  witli  great 
'  violence;    sometimes  it  tears  it,   as  it  were,  to  pieces. 
The  approach  of  these  ministers  of  death  is  frequently 
as  insidious  as  it  Is  destructive.    At  one  time  an  odour 
of  the  most  fragrant  kind  is  difi'used  through  the  mine, 
resembling  the  scent  of  the  sweetest  tiowers ;  and  while  the 
miner  is  inhaling  the  balmy  sale,  he  is  suddentjr  struck 
down,  and  expires  in  tlie  midst  of  his  fancied  enjoyment. 
At  another  it  comes  in^the  form  of  a  globe  of  air,  enclosed 
in  a  filmy  case ;  a^d  while  he  is  gazing  on  the  light  and 
beautiful  object  floating  along,  and  is  tempted  to  take  it  in 
his  hand,  it  suddenly  explodes,  and  destroys  him. 

I  have  heard  there  is  some  coal  which  itself  emits,  when 
burning,  a  gas  that  is  very  unsafb.   . 
'  Ther^  is  a  kind  of  coal  in  Ireland,  little  known  in 
England,  which  has  this  property.    It  is  found  in  the  county 
of  Kilkenny,  and  called  stone^qal,  because  it  resembles 
blocks  of  jasper  or  jet,  b6ing  very  hard,  shining,  and  clean. 
ti  has  the  peculiar  advantage,  also,  of  yielding  no  dense  or 
sulphurous  vapour;  so  that  the  people  of  the  towns  where 
it  is  raised  and  consumed,  justly  boast  that  they  have  **  fire 
without  smoke.'*    This  good  quality,  however,  is  counter- 
acted by  one  of  a  different  kind :  in  the  act  of  burning,  it 
emits  an  invisible  gas,  which  it  is  highly  dangerous  to  ■ 
breathe,  and  which  in  a  close  room  destroys  life,  as  you  have 
heard  the  vapour  of  charcoal  does.    On  entering  the  town 
of  Kilkenny,  in  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere,. on  a 
winter's  day,  when  a  great  quantity  of  this  coal  is  burning 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  atmosphere  entirely  filled  with 
its  vapour,  a  nervous  and  very  uneasy  sensation  is  felt,  and 
a  debility  nearly  amounting  to  fainting.    I  remember,  on 
one  occasion,  travelling  through  on  a  stage-coach  on  a  very 
severe  day;   we  all  hastened  to  a  large  fire,  which  was 
burning  very  bright  and  red  in  the  parlour,  and  immediately 
complained  that  we  felt  this  sensation  very  strongly ;  but  a 
lady  of  the  company,  who  said  she  was  very  cold,  incau- 
tiously remained  with  her  head  and  hands  over  the  fire; 
when  she  was  seized  with  a  sudden  faintness,  and  fell  as  if 
she  were  dead :  on  being  brought  out  to  the  air  she  recovered. 
The  people  of  the  inn  told  us  it  was  not  an  uncommon  acci- 
dent, and  that  they  seldom  lighted  a  fire  at  night  in  a 
chamber,  lest  an  incautious  traveller  should  be  found  sufib^  ! 
-  cated  in  his  bed  in  the  morning.    If,  however,  precautions 
be   taken,  by  opening  part  of  the  door  or  window,  and  a 
current  of  pure  air  \ye  suffered  to  carry, off  the  foul  vapour, 
there  is  no  danger. 
£ut  why  do  people  ever  burn  this  dangerous  substance  ? 
It  has  many  good  properties,  and  is  very  valuable  in  a 
country  where  i\iel  is  scarce.    It  is  pure  and  clean,  and  has 
'  not  the  dirty  qualities  of  some  English  coal.    It  is  difficult 
to  light ;  but  when  once  it  is  ignited,  it  .burns  with  a  very 
beautiful  ruddy  glow,  which  is  communicated  to  the  whole 
mass,  and  has  nothing  of  that  obscure  and  dingy  light 
which  other  coal  gives  out;   the  house  within  is  never 
soiled  with  soot  and  ashes,  and  without,  the  air  is  clear,  and 
never  loaded  with  those  torrents  of  smoke  which  you  see 
issuing  firom  the  chimneys,  and  darkening  the  air  of  other 
towns.    Above  all,  the  heat  it  gives  out  is  intense ;  and  so 
powerful,  that  it  performs  all  the  purposes  for  which  fire  is 
used  in  houses  in  less  time,  and  with  a  smaller  quantity, 
than  any  other  fuel, — insomuch  so,  that  the  good  people 
complain  that  it  consumes  even  their  grates  and  utensils 
by  its  violence. — ^Dr.  Walsf* 


THE    BEAR  AND   THe' HONEY-GUIDE*. 

A   i-AALE. 

There  is  a  bird  of  wondrous  skiil, 
tiailf-reas'nhig  iruHneiy  if  you  will, 
Whose  home  is  ill  a  distant  spot, 
The  country  we  call  Hottentot  i 
Uer  taste  is  nice ;  for  she  can  tell 
Where  the  sweet  honey-niaJk.er8  dwell, 
Aud,  greedy  pilferer !  feasts  and  .thrives 
Upon  the  produce  of  the  hives ; 
In  what  a  bold  and  cunning  way, 
Shall  form  the  opening  of  my  lay. 

Strange  it  may  seem^  and  yet  *tis  true,       > 
That  Befkrs  are  fond  of  honey  too, 
But  stranger  that  a  Bird  should  lead 
The  way,  and  show  them  where  to  feed. 
She,  Watchful  thing,  the  treasure  found, 
,  Hov'ring  above,  below,  around, 
Invitee  5ie  Bear  with  plaintive  cries, 
To  follow  her  and  seise  the  prize. 
Lured  by  the  magio  of  her  song, 
The  shaggy  monster  strides  along. 
Paws  out  the  honey,  licks  the  nest, 
And  leaves  his  guide  to  eat  the  rest. 
E*en  such  an  ill-match*d  pair  I  choose 
To  point  the  moral  of  my  Muse. 

"  Ck>me  r*  said  ^  Hoket-ouide,  "mad  see 
The  banquet  I  design  for  thee : 
The  nest  is  laige,  its  sweets  untold. 
Flowing  in  streams  of  liquid  e;old  : 
'  The  bees  are  gone  where  wild  flowers  shine, 
And  wish  their  luscious  product  thine: 
Then,  gentle  Bbitik,  do  not  stay, 
Come,  dear  con^ian^on,  oome  away !" 

When  she  deceived  and  fooled  him  so. 
What  wonder  that  the  Bear  shltuld  go  ? 
They  went ;  he  keeping  her  in  sight, 
She  with  a  cautious,  clamorous  flight, 
Till  in  broad  sunshine  they  arrive 
like  felons  at  the  quiet  hive. 

Young  BapiK,  in  hie  headlong  haste. 
Impatient  to  attack  and  taste, 
Fells  the  shght  fabric  at  a  blow ; — 
But  whUe  he  sippM  the  sweets  that  flow, — 
From  cells  within,  an  armed  throng 
Pour*d  in  a  countless  crowd  along, 
And  fixing  on  the  culprit,  stung 
His  broad,  dark  nose,  his  eyes,  his  tongue. 
Sharp  anguish  mounting  to  his  brain, 
He  roar'd,  and  even  daaced  for  pain. 
Then  prowled  in  blindness  o*or  the  plain 

And  thou,  unkind  one  on  the  spray, 
False  bird,  hast  nothing  now  to  say  ? 
Bringing  another  into  woo, 
What  ?  not  one  word  of  comfort  ?    No ! 
Eyeing  her  victim  with  a  sneer. 
And  waiting  till  the  course  was  clear. 
She  pounced  upon  the  rehcs  there. 
And  filled  her  crop  with  ill-got  fare. 

Poor  BauiK  lives  ;~but.diould  he  hear 
A  HoNEY-ouinE^s  shrill  music  near^ 
By  memory  wounded,  it  is  said. 
He  licks  his  paws,  and  hangs  his  head. 

How  often  lurks  a  treacherous  sting 
Under  a  specious  covering. 
False  Gain,  false  Pleasure,  weave  a  charm 
For  their  base  triumph,  and  thy  harm. 
Be  Truth  aud  Virtue,  then,  thy  choice,      ^  ^ 
And  list  not  to  ^he  Siren*s  voice. 
Who,  in  the  guise  of  seeming  joy, 
Would  lure  thee,  chain  thee,  and  destroy  !       M. 

*  For  an  account  of  the  habits  of  this  remarkable  bird,  see 
Sparrmao^B  TraveU  in  the  Hottentot  country;  and  Vol.  V.,  page  112, 
of  tlie  Saturday  Magazine, 

Look  about  you,  and  see  if  three  great  idols.  Honour, 
Pleasure,  Gain,  have  not  shared  the  earth  amongst  them, 
and  left  him  least,  whose  all  it  is. — Bishop  Haj^l. 
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Gratitude  is  a  species  of  justice.  He  that  requites  a 
benefit  may  be  said,  in  some  sense,  to  pay  a  debt ;  and,  of 
course,  he  that  forgets  favours  received  may  be  accused  of 
neglecting  to  pay  what  he  cannot  be  denied  to  owe, — Du, 
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ON  CROMLECHS. 

Thb  accompanying  engraving  exhibits  m  view  of 
tn  iasalated  rock,  popularly  tenncd  r  Crvmltck, 
■twiding  on  a  moor  in  the  parish  of  ConsUntine,  in 
Cornwall,  and  called  by  the  peoplf  of  the  cunntiy 
"  The  Tolmen."  The  surroonding  scene  ta  wild  in 
the  extreme,  the  whole  moor  being  thickly  covered 
with  enormous  blocks, of  granite,  forming  altogether 
a  snbject  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  a  Salvator  Rosa. 

The  origin  of  these  radr  monDmenti  ot  ancient 
times  is  buried  in  the  daricest  obscority,  and  most 
(nosequently  be  left  entirety  to  conjecture,  though 
all  antiquaries  appear  to  agree  in  attributing  them 
to  the  Dniida,  but  arc  much  divided  in  their  opinions 
as  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  erected,  some 
supposing  them  to  have  been  sacrificial  altars,  others, 
again,  considering  them  as  monuments  erected  over 
the  ashes  of  illustrious  persons.  The  circumstance 
of  Kistvaens,  or  stone  chests,  having  been  discovered 
under  some  of  them,  favours  this  latter  opinion. 
Hr.  Rowland,  in  his  Mono  AnliipM,  is  inclined  to 
'  consider  them  as  intended  for-  purposes  of  eacrifin, 
and  supposes  the  word  Cromlech  to  be  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  compound  euramltiach,  a  devoted  stone, 
or  altar;  that  he  shoald  have  ha<^  recourse  to  the 
Hebrew  for  a  derivation  is  extraordiaary,  the  British 
word  itself  being  so  significant  (  for  Knem,  in  that 
language,  is  crooked  or  inclining,  and  Llteh  is  a 
stone,  and  the  superincumbent  stone,  or  roof  of 
these  moDoments,  is  always  in  a  slanting  position, 
in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree;  that  of  the  Tolmen 
inclines  very  little.  It  is  not  improbable  but  that 
they  might  have  been  used  for  both  the  above- 
mentioned  purposes,  and  also  as  the  presidial  chair, 
or  seat  of  the  chief  Druid  at  their  grand  national 
assemblies. 

Vfe  leam  from   Cssar  that  the  Dniids  were  t^ 


jndgee,  and  arbiters  of.  all  differences  both  pnhlic 
and  private,  and  that  they  held  an  assembly  ever^ 
year,  at  a  certain  place,  in  the  middle  of  the  country, 
and  consecrated  for  the  purpoee,  where  they  took 
cognizance  of  inorders,  inheritances  and  boundariea, 
and  decreed  rewards  and  punishments. 

It  is  probable  that  this  annual  meeting  took  place 
at  Stonehenge,  and  that  inferior  tribunals  were  held 
periodically  in  remote  districts,  where  these  stones 
are  found,  and  as  has  been  before  observed,  they 
probably  served  as  the  presidial  chair ;  and  as  sacri- 
fices were  offered  up  at  their  religious  assemblie*,  the 
victim  was  also  slain  upon  them.  There  is  a  hollow 
of  the  diameter  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half  scooped 
out  OD  the  summit  of  the  Tolmn,  which  might  have 
been  intended  as  a  receptacle  for  the  blood  aa  it 
flowed  from  the  victim. 

It  is  curious  that  the  word  "  Ttrfraen"  may  be 
traced  to  the  British  words  Toll,  (the  double  U  beii^ 
pronounced  as  Ilk,)  tribute,  and  IHoen,  a  stc»ie,  front 
whence  a  question  would  arise  worthy  the  considera- 
tion of  antiquaries  j  Did  the  Druids  receive  tribute 
from  the  people !  And  if  so,  was  it  received  as  dnea 
belonging  to  them  as  a  priesthood,  or  ministers  at 
religion! 

What  moat  folly  establishes  the  hypothesis  that 
these  monuments  are  the  works  of  the  Druids,  u 
the  fact,  that  they  are  found  only  in  those  countries 
where  Druidism  prevailed,  namely,  in  Gaul,  Ger- 
many, and  Britain,  its  chief  seat  in  the  latter 
country  being  ,the   Isle    of    Anglesey,   the   ancieot 

The  "Tolmen"  points  due  north  and  south,  i>  33 
feet  in  length,  18  feet  in  width  in  the  widest  part,  anil 
14  feet  6  inches  in  depth,  97  feet  in  circumference, 
and  is  calculated  by  admcaauremGnt,  tn  contain  /GO 
tooa  of  atone. 
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THE  TOWN  OF  BASLE, 

|N   9WITSERLAND. 

Basle,  Balk,  or  Basil,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is 
the  capital  of  the  Swiss  Canton  of  the  same  name,  and 
the  largest,  though  not  the  most  populous  town  in  the 
whole  of  Switzerland.     Its  situation  is  one  of  great 
heaoty ;  it  stands  upon  the  Rhine^  just  at  the  head 
which  that  river  mak^s  wheitj  after  flpwing  for  some 
time  from  west  to  eaat,  it  changes  its  course  suddenly 
to  the  north.     The  place  is  of  considerable  antiquity, ' 
its  origin  heing  referred  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  \ 
century  of  the  Christian  asra,  ahout  which  period 
the  Emperor  Valentinian  erected  a  fortress  on  the 
spot  now  occupied  by  the  cathedral.    The  dcstruc- 1 
tion  of  a  neighbouring  town  having  caused  its  inha-  < 
bitants  to  seek  a  new  place  of  residence,  Basle  began  ' 
to  increase  with  great  rapidity,  and  becoming  soon 
afterwards  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  it  rose  to  coubi-  ^ 
derable  importance. 

Though  exposed  to  its  full  share  of  the  miseries 
whieh  accompanied  the  struggles  of  the  Swiss 
patriots,  in  defence  of  their  liberties,  it  continued  j 
gradually  on  the  increase  until  the  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth  century  5  at  that  period  it  reached 
the  zenith  of  its  prosperity,  and  thenceforward  it  in- 
s^sibly  declined.  Towairds  the  close  of  the  last 
century  It  counted  scarcely  half  the  number  of  in- 
habitants which  belonged  to  it  in  its  earlier  and 
brighter  days  ^  and  even  since  then,  its  population 
seems  to  have  still  further  decreased. 

Basle  ia  a  clean  well-built  town,  not  unworthy  of 
its  charming  situation }  nevertheless,  according  to  a 
modem  writer,  it  ia  not  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  Swiss  towns,  be(ng  too  near  France,  (for  the 
cftnton  of  Basle  is  on  the  frontier  of  Switzerland, 
atid  the  city  itself  is  nearly  on  the  edge  *  of  the 
canton,)  to  exhibit  a  true  picture  of  a  Swiss  town, 
either  in  its  external  aspect,  or  in  the  manners  of  its 
iahabitants.  The  houses  are  generally  neat  in  their 
appearance,  and  the  streets  are  nearly  all  decorated 
with  fountains,  "  which  Jet  the  clearest  water  in 
three  or  four  streams  into  a  large  oval  stone  basin, 
fell  to  the  brim.*'  The  town  is  partly  on  the  right, 
and  partly^  on  the  left  of  the  river  -,  the  latter  por- 
tion is  the  more  extensive,  and  is  called  Great  Basle, 
in  contradistinction  to  Little  Basle,  on  the  north 
bank.  On  the  land-side  the  whole  town  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  wall  and  a  ditch,  together  with  a 
proper  proportion  of  towers,  which  are  used  as  gates 
of  entrance  j  one  of  these,  St.  Paul's  Gate,  forms 
the  subject  of  our  Engraving  in  the  preceding  page. 

The  public  buildings  of  Basle  are  not  remarkable 
as  specimens  of  architecture  j  their  chief  attraction 
is  derived  from  the  associations  connected  with  them. 
At  the  head  of  them  is  the  Cathedral,  which  was 
founded  in  the  year  1019;  it  is  built  in  the  Gothic 
style,  of  a  kind  of  red  stone,  which  has  the  appear- 
ance of  brick.  Within  are  some  interesting  monu- 
ments, and  among  them  is  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated 
Erasmus.  Before  this  building  there  is  a  finely 
shaded  terrace,  overhanging  the  Rhine,  which  Aows 
rapidly  about  two  hundred  feet  beneath.  *'  There,*' 
says  Mr.  Inglis,  "  I  enjoyed  a  charming  prospect, 
not  altogether  of  a  Swiss  landscape,  but  in  which 
were  mingled  some  of  the  features  of  Swiss  scenery. 
A  delightful  little  plain,  covered  with  thickets  and 
small  country-houses,  extended  from  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which  \ 
stretch  through  the  territory  of  Baden,  (to  the  north.) 
These  formed  a  fine  back-ground,  chequered  as  they 
Were  by  sunshine  and  shade.  Up  and  down  the 
Rhine  the  gardens  of  tfa«  citiccns>  full  of  cbeico 


shrubs  and  flowers^  sloped  down  to  the 
while,  on  one  baidc  the  picturesque  buildingH  of 
Little  Basil,  and  on  the  oAher  the  superb  edifices  of 
the  rich  merchants,  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
follow  the  curve  of  the  river.  Switzerland  seemed 
still  to  lie  beyond ;  for  as  the  sun  contini|cd  to  sink, 
it  suddenly  disappeared  behind  a  lofty  range  of 
mountains  which  bounded  the  horizon,  and  which 
form  an  appendage  to  the  Jura." 

Near  the  Cathedral  is  the  Hall,  in  which  were  held 
the  sittings  of  the  famous  Council  of  Basle,  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  still  more  famous  Council  of  Constance. 
It  is  "  very  shabby,"  says  M.  Simond,  *'  and  in 
length  and  breadth  scarcely  equal  to  the  (late)  Briti^sh 
House  of  Commons,  with  the  ceiling  not  half  so 
high.  It  seems  very  inadequate  to  contain,  and  still 
less  to  accommodate,  the  Fathers  of  the  Council, 
with  the  crowd  of  princes,  ambassadors,  and  great 
men  of  all  degrees  who  attended  it."  Among  the 
other  buildings,  the  arsenal  is  the  only  one  worthy  of 
notice ;  it  contains  the  armour  of  the  celebrated 
Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy.  That  unfortunate 
prince  furnished  half  the  towns  in  Switzerland  with 
similar  trophies. 

The  town  of  Basle  was  formerly  distinguished  by 
a  singularity  of  rather  a  curious  kind,  and  one  which 
used  to  form  a  sort  of  standing  joke  with  travellers 
of  the  last  century.  "  I  arrived,"  says  Coxe,  "  at 
Basle,  as  I  supposed,  about  twelve  o'clock  at  noun, 
but  was  much  surprised  to  find  that  all  the  clocks  in 
the  town  struck  one;  and)  on  inquiry,  I  was  in- 
formed that  they  constantly  go  an  hour  faster  thaA 
the  real  time."  It  was  difficult  to  discover  eitlier 
the  origin  or  the  reason  of  this  whimsical  practice, 
to  which  the  good  people  of  the  town  adhered  with 
the  most  scrupulous  pertinacity.  Some  referred  it  to 
the  period  of  the  famous  council,  and  said  that  it  was 
first  resorted  to  with  the  view  of  bringing  together, 
at  a  reasonable  hour,  the  cardinals  and  other  catholic 
dignitaries  who  attended  that  assembly,  they  having 
become  rather  too  well  disposed  towards  indolence 
and  ease,  and  requiring  to  be  thus  cheated  into  an 
early  attendance. 

The  most  popular  story,  according  to  Dr.  Moore» 
the  well-known  author  of  Zeluco,  and  the  father  ot 
the  celebrated  Sir  John  Moore, — is,  that  about  four 
hundred  years  ago,  the  city  was  threatened  with  an 
assault  by  surprise.  The  enemy  was  to  begin  the 
attack  when  the  lai^ge  clock  of  the  tower,  at  one  end 
of  the  bridge,  should  strike  one  after  midnight. 
The  artist  who  had  the  care  of  the  clock,  being 
informed  that  this  was  the  expected  signal  caused 
the  clock  to  be  altered,  and  it  struck  two  instead  of 
one  J  so  the  enemy,  thinking  they  were  an  hour  too 
late,  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  in  commemoration 
of  this  deliverance,  all  the  clocks  in  Basil  have  ever 
since  struck  two  at  one  o'clock,  and  so  on.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  story,  **  they  show,"  says  the 
Doctor, "  a  head  which  is  placed  near  to  this  patriotic 
clock,  with  the  face 'turned  towards  the  road,  by 
which  the  enemy  was  to  have  entered.  This  same 
head  loUs  out  its  tongue  every  minute,  in  the  most 
insulting  manner  possible.  This  was  originally  a 
piece  of  mechanical  wit  of  the  famous  clockmaker's, 
who  saved  the  town.  He  framed  it  in  derision  of 
the  enemy  whom  he  had  so  dexterously  deceived. 
It  has  been  repaired,  renewe^s  and  enabled  to  thrust 
out  its  tongue  every  minute  for  these  four  hundred 
years,  by  the  care  of  the  magistrates,  who  think  so 
excellent  a  joke  cannot  be  too  often  repeated." 

This  provoking  head  still  adorns  the  tower  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  bridge;  but  its  tongue  would 
soem  to  hf  now  fi:^e4  ^  the  ludicrous  position  which 
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in  Dr.  Moore's  time,  it  assumed  only  every  minute. 
According  to  Mr.  Inglis,  the  origin  of  the  figure  -is 
this : — "  The  Rhine  divides  the  city  into  Great  and 
Little  Basil  5  and  in  former  times,  these  towns  were 
not  always  in  hartnony  with  each  other.  It  happened 
that  Little  Basil,  which  was  not  able  to  cope  with 
Great  Basil  in  open  warfare,  laid  a  scheme  by  which 
Great  Basil  was  to  be  entered  by  stealth,  and  sur- 
prised during  the  nighty  but  the  scheme  being  in 
some  way  discovered,  and  the  attempt  frustrated, 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Basil  caused  a  figure  to  be 
placed  above  the  archway,  which  looks  over  to  Little 
Basil,  with  the  tongue  thrust  out  of  the  mouth,  in 
derision  of  so  contemptible  an  enemy.  I  have  been 
told  that  the  inhabitants  of  Little  Basil  would  gladly 
have  this  insolent  tongue  removed ;  but  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Great  Basil  still  enjoy  the  jest,  and  insist 
upon  keeping  the  tongue  where  it  is." 

In  a  literary  point  of  view,  Basil  is  a  city  which 
has  enjoyed  considerable  celebrity.  Its  University, 
the  only  one.  in  Switzerland,  was  founded  in  1460; 
and  among  its  professors  it  has  counted  men  of  the 
highest  repute  in  science  and  letters.  "  Who,'*  says 
Coxe,  *'  in  the  least  conversant  in  letters,  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  celebrated  names  of  (£colampadius, 
Amerbach,  the  three  Bauhins,  Giynseus,  Buxtorf, 
Wetstein,  Iselin,  the  Bemoullis,  and  Euler  ?'*  We 
do  not  expect  all  our  readers  to  recognise  every  one 
of  these  names, — for  we  think  it  very  likely  that 
many  have  never  heard  of  them  before  5  but  the  last 
two  are  probably  better  known, — they  will  always 
stand  high  in  the  list  of  modem  mathematicians,  and 
would  alone  confer  distinction  On  any  establishment 
with  which  they  were  connected.  The  rest  are 
equally  famous  in  their  way>  though  their  celebrity 
belongs  to  a  by-gone  age;  and  they  form,  indeed, 
no  mean  array  of  learned  divines,  scholars,  and 
j^losophers. . 

The  most  interesting  point,  however,  connected 
with  the  liteniry  history  of  Basle,  is  the  residence  of 
Erasmus  in  it  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life. 
That  celebrated  individual  was  induced,  when  he  had 
reached  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  t6  quit  his 
native  country  in  search  of  "  learned  ease;'* — ^the 
religious  disscn^ons  whidi  agitated  Holland,  pre- 
vented him  from  enjoying  it  there.  He  chose  Basle 
as  his  place  of  residence,  and  remained  there  for 
eight  years,  from  1521  to  1529;  in  which  period 
he  carried  on  his  able,  though  unsuccessful,  contest 
with  Luther.  The  establishment  of  the  IVotestant 
religion  at  Basle,  caused  Erasmus  to  remove  from  it 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  town  of  Friboui^h.  He 
repeatedly  mentions  that  it  gave  him  great  concern 
to  quit  Basle,  for  he  had  been  treated  in  it  with  great 
respect  by  all  persons.  It  was  the  residence,  also,  of 
Froben,  his  favourite  printer  and  confid^itial  friend, 
who  was,  at  the  very  time,  employed  in  printing 
Erasmus's  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Augustine. 

Erasmus  was  escorted  out  of  Basle  by  some  of 
th«  principal  inhabitants.  Circumstances,  however, 
induced  him  to  return  in  1535,  and  ia  the  following 
year  he  died.  He  was  buried  in  the  eathedral,  and 
honoured  by  a  public  monument;  most  persons  of 
consideration  in  the  town,  evilkceid  thfeir  regard  for 
his  memory  by  visiting  and  viewing  for  the  last  time 
his  mortal  remains. 


In  one  of  the  cavalry  encounters  (between  the  armies  of 
Lord  Wellington  and  Marshal  Marmont,  in  September, 
1811,)  a  French  officer  in  the  act  of  striking  at  the  gallant 
Felton  Harvey,  of  the  fourteenth  dragoons*  perceived  that 
he  had  only  one  arm,  and  with  a  rapid  movement  brought 
.down  his  sword  into  a  salute»  and  passed  on ! — Napiea  s 
\Pemnsular  IVar, 


'  THE  EFFECT  OF  OUR  PLACES  OF  PUBLIC 

'     WORSHIP. 

The  total  number  of  benefice^,  or,  more  properly^ 
separate  incumbencies  in  this  country,  is  about 
10,700  5  the  number  of  church  places  of  worship 
within  these  districts,  is  considerably  greater.  In 
each  of  these  places  is  heard  the  sound  of.  the 
Sabbath-bell,  reminding  all  that  hear  it,  of  the  return 
of  God's  holy  day,  and  inviting  them  to  his  house  of 
prayer.  Doubtless,  there  are  many  ^persons  who 
discover  nothing  attractive  in  the  sound,  nothing  holy 
in  the  work  to  which  it  calls  them.  But  to  a  large 
body  of  our  countrymen,  the  door  of  that  house  is 
not  opened  in  vain  $  and  multitudes  of  them  are  led 
thither  every  week,  to  listen  to  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  Gospel,  and  to  unite  in  the  services  of  Christian 
worship.  Can  any  sensible  man  question,  as  it 
respects  the  population  generally,  the  mighty  effects 
of  these  weekly  associations,  and  these  regular  means 
of  grace  ?  Can  it  be  doubted  that  a  vast  influence  is' 
thus  every  where  at  work,  operating  beneficially 
upon  the  moral  feelings  and  character  of  the  people 
at  large?  Can  any  denomination  of  men  truly  say 
'We  are  not  the  better  for  it?** — ^Dr.  Deaxtry's 
Charge,  1834. 

*  Would  Dr.  Watts  have  objected  to  theia  views,  when  he 
wrote  the  folloMdng  lines  1 

These  temples  of  hia  grace,     I  The  honours  of  our  pative  i^Iace, 
How  beautiful  they  stand !  |      And  bulwarks  of  our  land. 

*'  Thb  county  of  Suffolk,  is  the  crack  eounty  of  England : 
it  is  the  best  cultivated,  most  ably,  most  carefully,  most 
skilfully,  of  any  piece  of  land  of  the  same  size  in  the 
whole  world :  its  labourers  are  the  most  active  and  roost 
clever ;  its  farmers'  wives,  and  women  employed  in  agri- 
culture, the  most  frugal,  adroit,  and  cleanly,  of  any  in  the 
whole  world :  it  is  a  country  of  most  frank,  industrious, 
and  virtuous  people,  its  towns  are  all  cleanliness,  neatness, 
and  good  order.**  But,  say  tha  VolunUries,  why  attributa 
these  benefits  as  resulting  from  the  Established  Church  ? 
We  will  allow  Mr.  Cobl^tt  to  reply :— *'  In  the  county  of 
Suffolk  there  is  a  parish  churcli  in  every  three  square  miles, 
or  less ;  and  it  is  thus  divided  into  parishes  so  numerous, 
as  for  the  people  every  where  to  be  almost  imnied lately 
and  constantly  under  the  eye  of  a  re.- ideal  ^arochial 
minister.'* Cobbbtt. 


QoD  hath  been  so  good  to  his  ohuroh,  as  to  afford  in  every 
age,  some  such  men  to  serve  at  his  altar,  as  have  been 
piously  ambitious  of  doing  good  to  mankind :  a  disposition 
that  is  so  like  to  Goo  himself,  that  it  owes  itself  only  to 
Him  who  takes  a  pleasure  to  behold  it  in  his  creatures.-^— 
IzAAK  Waltqit. 


Thbrb  is  no  way  in  which  the  young  can  better  learn  the 
sentiments  of  devotion,  or  the  old  preserve  them,  than  by 
cultivating  those  habits  of  thought  and  observation,  which 
convert  the  scenes  of  nature  into  the  temple  of  God ;  which 
make  us  see  the  Deity  in  every  appearance  we  behold, 
and  change  the  world,  in  which  the  ignorant  and  tho 
thoughtless  see  only  the  reign  of  time  and  chance,  into 
the  kingdom  of  the  living  and  ever-present  God  of  the 
universe.  Reflections  oi  this  kind  arise  very  naturally 
amidst  the  scenes  we  at  present  behold.  In  the  beautifiU 
language  of  the  wise  man,  '*  The  winter  is  over  and  gone, 
the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  and  the  time  of  the 
singing  of  birds  is  come.**  Iti  these  moments  we  are 
witnessing  the  most  beautiful  and  astenishing  specfacle 
that  nature  ever  plresents  td>  oar  vii^.  The  earth,  as  by 
an  annual  miracle,  arises,  as  it  weos,  inm  her  grave,  into 
life  and  beauty.  It  is  in  a  peeuliar  manner  the  season  of 
happiness.  The  vesetable  world  is  spreading  beauty  and 
fragrance  amidst  Uie  dwellings  of  men.  The  animal 
creation  is  rising  into  life:  millions  of  seen,  and  myriads 
of  unseen  beings,  are  enjoying  ihiit  new-bom  existence; 
and  hailing  with  inarticulate  voice  the  power  which  gave 
them  birth.  Is  there  a  time  when  we  tan  better  learn  the 
goodness  of  the  universal  God  ?  Is  it  not  wise  to  go  abroad 
into  nature,  and  associate  his  name  with  every  thing  which 
at  this  season  delights  the  eye  and  gratifies  the  heart  ?^— 
Alisox. 
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Tbb  native  country  of  thU  animal,  ao  nngnlar  for 
its  migralJonB,  appear*  to  hare  been  tbe  monntaina 
of  Norway  and  Lapland,  and  the  name  Lemming, 
ia  that  applied  to  it  by  the  inhabitants  of  thoae 
regions.  The  length  of  its  body,  not  including  the 
tail,  ie  about  five  inches,  while  the  tail  itself  is  not 
above  half  an  inch.  Its  hair  is  very  fine  and  thick, 
and  irTegnlarly  marked  with  different  coloun,  but  its 
skin  is  BO  extremely  thin,  as  to  render  it  unfit  to  be 
maanfactored  into  fur.  The  firont  of  the  head  is 
black,  as  well  as  the  neck  and  ahouldersj  the  rest 
of  the  body  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  marked  with  black 
spots  of  different  fonns :  the  upper  lip  is  cleft  like 
that  of  the  rabbits. 

At  times,  these  animals  descend  from  the  moun- 
teuna  in  immense  troops,  and  commit  dreadful  havoc. 
Their  manners  have  been  descnb«(l  by  many  his- 
torians, and  the  particulars  they  have  related  are  so 
extraordinary,  that  if  the  veracity  of  these  authors 
was  not  above  suspicion,  we  mi^t  be  induced  to 
consider  the  facts  reldEed  as  so  many  fables. 

The  times  selected  by  these  little  creatures  to 
begin  their  journeys  are  quite  uncertain.  Their  ap- 
pearance is  OS  sudden  as  their  numbers,  and  before 
the  least  precaution  can  be  taken,  without  warning 
of  any  kind,  the  ground  is  suddenly  seen  covered 
with  these  mischievous  mice,  and  every  blade  of 
grass  disappears  before  them.  They  march  in 
columus,  in  a  direct  line,  and  no  obstacle  is  suRicient 
to  arrest  their  progress.  They  cross  rivers,  ascend 
the  steepest  bills,  and  wherever  they  proceed,  leave 
behind  them  famine  and  destdatfam.  As  if  not 
content  with  the  dcatractjoa  of  everr  thing  on  Hit 
anrface  of  the  earth,  they  burrow  in  the  soil,  and 
dttstroy  even  the  roots  of  the  herbage.  Happily, 
their  ravages  are  confined  to  the  open  country,  as 
they  carefully  avoid  entering  Ae  dwellings  of  man. 
It  has  been  said  that  they  infect  the  grass  over  which 
they  pass,  and  that  when  it  springs  up  again,  it  is 
injurioos  to  the  cattle  that  feed  on  it.  But  this  can 
hardly  be  the  case,  as  their  flesh  is  eaten  by  the 
Laplanderij  who  say  it  Eeaembles  that  of  the  squirreL 


llie  Lemmings  defend  themselves  with  great  foxy 
when  attacked,  sdzing  the  stick  of  their  assailant, 
and  even  springii^  upon  his  person  ;  they  will  thesi 
suffer  themselves  to  he  beaten  to  death  befon  tbc7 
reUnquiab  their  hold. 

Al^ough  able  to  cross  streams  of  water  in  calm 
weather,  if  a  storm  of  wind  should  arise  they  are 
drowned  in  great  unmbers.  Among  their  enemies 
are  ermines,  foxes,  and  birds  of  prey,  who  lie  in  wait 
for  their  destruction,  so  that  very  few  of  their 
immenae  hordes  survive  to  return  to  their  natire 
mountains. 

These  formidable  migrations  are  supposed  to  origi- 
nate from  an  onusoal  multiplication  of  their  tribes 
in  their  mountainous  haunts,  together  with  a  defect 
of  food,  and,  perhaps,  they  are  instinctively  tangbt 
to  be  aware  of  unfavourable  aeasons  ;  at  least  it  haa 
been  observed,  that  their  chief  movementa  are  per- 
formed in  those  autun^s  which  are  succeeded  by 
severe  winters.  The  females  sometimes  produce  their 
young  on  the  march,  and  carry  them  in  their  mouths, 
and  on  their  backs.  The  Lemmings  usually  perfmm 
these  migrations  about  twice  or  thret  times  in  the 
space  of  twenty  years. 


ELECTRICITY. 
Electricity  is  one  of  Uiose  agents  pervading  the 
earth  and  all  substances,  without  giving  any  visible 
sign  of  its  existence,  when  torpid ;  yet,  when  active, 
often  produdng  vi<dent  and  destructive  elects. 

Electricity  may  be  called  into  action,  by  mechanical, 
chemical,  uid  magnetic  powna,  and  by  beat}  bat 
we  are  ignorant  how  it  is  roused,  ta  of  the  manner 
of  its  existence  in  bodies.  It  is  tuppotd  to  be  a 
highly  elastic  fluid,  capable  of  moving  throogh 
matter ;  and  as  experience  shows  that  bodies  in  one 
electric  state  attract,  and  in  another  repel,  each'  other, 
the  system  of  positive  and  negative  electricity  ia 
adopted.  As  each  electricity  has  its  peculiar  properties, 
the  science  may  be  divided  into  the  following  branches. 

Substances    ia  which  the    two  electricities    ate 
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combined^  neither  attract  nor  repel^  except  when  the 
electric  equilibrium  is  destroyed  by  friction  3  then  the 
positive  electricity  is  impelled  in  one  direction,  and 
the  negative  in  another.  Those  of  the  same  kind 
repel,  and  those  of  different  kinds  attract,  each  other. 
When  the  attractive  and  repulsive  powers  are  not 
opposed  at  equal  distances,  they  join  suddenly  with 
~great  rapidity,  and  produce  the  electric  flash,  explo- 
sion, and  shock ;  then  the  natural  state  is  restored, 
and  electricity  remains  quiet  till  called  forth  by  a 
new  cause. 

When  two  plates  of  glass,  the  one  poHshed,  and 
the  other  rough,  are  rubbed  against  each  other,  the 
polished  surface  acquires  positive,  and  the  rough 
negative  electricity.  Equal  lengths  of  black  and 
white  ribbon,  drawn  together  between  the  finger  and 
thumb,  so  as  to  rub  their  surfaces  together,  the 
black  ribbon  has  acquired  negative,  and  the  white, 
positive  electricity :  but  if  the  whole  length  of 
the  black  ribbon  be  drawn  across  the  white,  the 
electricities  will  be  changed ;  the  black  positive,  the 
white  negative. 

Electricity  passes  through  all  substances,  but  with 
more  facility  through  metals,  water,  the  human  body, 
&c.,  which  are  called  conductors,  than  through 
air,  glass,  and  silk,  which  are  called  non-conductors. 
When  bodies  are  not  surrounded  with  non-conductors, 
the  electricity  escapes  quickly  into  the  earth  ;  a  body 
charged  with  electricity,  and  surrounded  by  non- 
conductors, so  that  the  electric  fluid  shall  not  escape, 
produces  electricity  of  an  opposite  kind,  in  all  bodies 
near  it,  and  a  state  similar  to  its  own  in  the  distant 
parts  3  so  that  the  two  opposite  electricities  will 
attract  each  other. 

Electricity  is  confined  to  the  surface  of  bodies,  as 
the  exterior  may  be  electric,  and  the  interior  in  a 
state  of  neutrality.  When-  electric  matter  is  restrained 
by  the  non-conducting  power  of  the  air,  which  opposes 
its  escape,  and  if  the  pressure  of  the  electric  matter 
is  less  than  the  force  of  the  air,  it  is  in  a  state  of 
quiet  3  but  when  the  air  is  extended  by  moisture, 
and  it  exceeds  that  force  in  any  one  point,  the 
electricity  escapes.  Electricity  is  more  easily  retained 
by  a  sphere,  but  escapes  from  a  point,  and  a  pointed 
object  receives  it  with  most  facility. 

The  heat  produced  by  an  electric  shock  is  intense, 
bat  it  is  only  accompanied  by  light,  when  the  fluid 
is  obstructed  in  its  passage. 

Electrical  light  is  the  same  as  the  light  of  the  sun, 
it  seems  to  arise  from  the  air  being  condensed  during 
the  rapid  motion  of  the  electric  fluid ;  the  production 
and  condensation  of  vapour  is  a  great  source  of 
atmospheric  electricity.  The  atmosphere,  when  clear, 
is  positively  electric,  and  stronger  in  winter  than  in 
summer,  and  during  the  day  than  in  the  night. 

Atmospheric  electricity  arises  from  the  flowing  of 
the  electric  fluid  during  the  evaporation  that  arises 
from  the  earth. '  Clouds  owe  their  existence  and  form 
probably  to  it,  as  they  consist  of  hollow  tubes,  coated 
with  electricity,  and  as  it  is  either  positive  or  negative 
the  tubes  repel  each  other,  which  prevents  their 
uniting  and  falling  down  in  rain.  When  two  clouds 
charged  with  opposite  kinds  of  electricity,  approach 
vrithm  a  certain  distance,  the  thickness  of  the  coating 
of  electricity  will  increase  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
clouds  that  are  nearest  to  one  another,  and  when  the 
accumulation  becomes  so  great  as  to  overcome  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  a  discharge  takes  place 
which  occasions  a  flash  of  Ughtning.  'Die  pure  air,  at 
all  times  negatively  electric,  becomes  more  so  on  the 
aproach  of  i^in,  snow,  wind,  or  hail ;  but  it  afterwards 
varies  on  opposite  sides,  and  the  transitions  are  very 
rapid  on  the  approach  of  a  thunder-storm. 


The  Aurora  Bprealis  is  decidedly  an  electrical 
phenomenon  which  takes  place  in  the  highest  regipns 
of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  somehow  coimected  with 
the  magnetic  pole's  of  the  earth  3  it  generally  appears 
in  the  form  of  a  Ominous  arch  from  east  to  west, 
but  never  from  north  to  south.  Mr.  Faraday  con- 
jectures that  the  electric  equilibrium  of  the  earth,  is 
restored  by  means  of  the  Aurora  conveving  the 
electricity  from  the  poles  to  the  equator. 


Account  of  the  Establishment  of  a  Printing 
Press  in  the  Society  Islands. 

After  a  considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Tahiti  had  been  converted  to  Christianity,  their 
anxiety  to  procure  brK)ks  for  improvement  materi- 
ally increased.  This  circumstance  being  peculiarly 
favourable  to  its  promulgation,  induced  the  mission- 
aries to  erect  a  Printing  Press,  which  might  furnish 
the  people  with  the  information  they  were  seeking^ 
Accordingly,  under  the  direction  of  their  king, 
Pomare,  the  work  was  divided  between  several  parties, 
and  in  a  short  time  completed.  The  press  was 
erected  at  Afc^reaitu,  whither  numbers  of  the  natives 
flocked  to  see  this  wonderful  machine  in  operation. 
The  king,  who  was  exceedingly  delighted  when  he 
heard  of  its  arrival,  had  requested  that  he  might  be 
sent  for  whenever  we  should  begin  to  work,  and  a 
letter  having  been  sent  to  inform  him  we  were  nearly 
ready,  he  hastened  to  the  printing  pfiice,  accompanied 
by  a  few  favourite  chiefs,  and  followed  by  a  large 
concourse  of  people. 

I  took  the  composing-stick  in  my  handj  and 
observing  Pomare  looking  with  curious  delight  at 
the  hew  and  shining  types,.  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
like  to  put  together  the  first  A,  B.,  or  alphabet. 
His  countenance  lighted  up  as  he  answered  in  the 
afiirmative.  I  then  placed  the  composing-stick  in  his 
handj  he  took  the  capital  letters,  one  by  one,  and 
made  up  the  alphabet.  He  put  the  small  letters 
together  in  the  same  manner  3  and  the  few  monosylla- 
bles composing  the  first  page  of  the  small  spelling- 
-  book,  were  afterwards  added.  He  was  delighted  when 
he  saw  the  first  page  complete,  and  appeared  desirous 
to  have  it  struck  off  at  once ;  but  when  informed  that 
it  would  not  be  printed  till  as  many  were  composed 
as  would  fill  a  sheet,  he  requested  that  he  might  be 
sent  for  whenever  it  was  ready.  He  visited  us 
almost  every  day  until,  having  received  intimation 
that  it  was  ready  for  the  press,  he  came  attended  by 
only  two  of  his  favourite  chiefs.  They  were,  how- 
ever, followed  by  a  numerous  train  of  attendants  and 
crowds  of  the  natives  were  collected  round  the  door. 
The  king  examined,  with  great  minuteness  and 
pleasure,  the  form  as  it  lay  on  the  press,  and  pre- 
pared to  take  off  the  first  sheet  ever  printed  in 
his  dominions.  Having  been  told  how  it  was  done, 
he  jocosely  charged  his  companions  not  to  look  very 
particularly  at  him,  6r  to  laugh  if  he  should  not 
do  it  right.  I  put  the  ink-ball  into  his  hand,  and 
directed  him  to  strike  it  two  or  three  times  upon 
the  face  of  the  letters :  this  he  did,  and  then  placing 
a  sheet  of  clean  paper  upon  the  parchment,  it  was 
covered  down,  turned  under  the  press,  and  the  king 
was  directed  to  pull  the  handle:  he  did  so,  and 
when  the  printed  sheet  was  lifted  up,  the  chiefs  and 
assistants  rushed  towards  it,  to  see  what  effect  the 
king's  pressure  had  produced.  When  they  beheld 
the  letters  black,  and  large,  and  well-defined,  there 
was  a  simultaneous^  expression  of  wonder  and 
delight.  The  king  took  up  the  sheet,  and  having 
looked  first  at  the  paper,  and  then  at  the  types,  with 
attentive  admiration,  handed  it  to  one  of  his  chiefs. 
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and  expressed  a  wish  to  take  another.  He  printed 
two  tnore :  and  while  he  was  so  engaged,  the  first 
sheet  was  shown  to  the  crowd  without,  who,  when 
they  saw  it,  raised  one  general  shout  of  astonishment 
and  joy.  He  remained  attentivel^iivatching  the  press, 
and  admiring  the  facility  with  which,  by  its  mecha- 
nism, so  many  pages  were  printed  at  one  time, 
until  it  was  near  sunset,  when  he  left  us^  taking 
with  him  the  sheets  he  had  printed,  to  his  encamp- 
ment on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay.  The  spelling- 
book,  being  most  needed,  was  first  put  to  press,  and 
an  edition  of  2600  copies  soon  finished.  The  king 
with  his  attendants  passed  bv  the  printing-office 
every  afternoon,  on  their  way  to  his  favourite  bathing- 
place,  and  seldom  omitted  to  call,  and  spend  some 
time  in  watching  the  progress  of  the  work.  He 
engaged  in  counting  several  of  the  letters,  and  ap- 
peared surprised  when  he  found  that,  in  sixteen  pages 
of  the  spelling-book,  there  were  upwards  of  five 
thousand  of  the  letter  a. 

An  edition  of  2300  copies  of  the  Tahitian  Catechism, 
and  a  collection  of  texts,  or  extracts  from  Scripture, 
were  next  printed ;  after  which  St.  Luke's  Gospel. 
The  curiosity  awakened  in  the  inhabitants  of  Afar- 
eaitu  by  the  establishment  of  the  press,  was  soon 
satisfied  -,  day  after  day  Pomare  visited  the  printing- 
office  ;  the  chiefs  applied  to  be  admitted  inside,  while 
the  people  thronged  the  windows,  doors,  and  every 
crevice  through  which  they  could  peep,  often  invo- 
luntarily exclaiming,  Be-ri-ta-ni-e !  fenua  paari,  O 
Britain  !  land '  of  skill,  or  knowledge.  The  press 
soon  became  a  matter  of  universal  conversation ;  and 
the  facility  with  which  books  could  be  multiplied, 
filled  the  minds  of  the  people  in  general  with  won- 
derful delight.  Multitudes  arrived  from  every  district 
of  Eimeo,  and  even  from  other  islands,  to  procure 
books  and  to  see  this  astonishing  machine 

The  excitement  manifested  frequently  resembled 
that  with  which  the  people  of  England  would  hasten 
to  witness,  for  the  first  time,  the  ascent  of  a  balloon, 
or  the  movement  of  a  steam- carriage.  So  great  was 
the  influx  of  strangers,  that  for  several  weeks  before 
the  first  portion  of  the  Scriptures  was  finished,  the 
district  of  Afareaitn  resembled  a  public  fair.  The 
beach  was  hned  with  canoes  from  distant  parts  of 
Eimeo  and  other  islands ;  the  houses  of  the  inhabit- 
ants were  thronged,  and  small  parties  had  erected 
their  temporary  encampments  in  every  direction. 

The  printing-office  was  daily  crowded  by  the 
strangers,  who  thronged  the  doors,  &c.  in  such  num- 
bers, as  to  climb  upon  each  other's  backs,  or  on  the 
sides  of  the  windows,  so  as  frequently  to  darken  the 
place.  The  house  had  been  enclosed  with  a  fence, 
five  or  six  feet  high,  but  this,  instead  of  presenting 
an  obstacle  to  the  gratification  of  their  curiosity,  was 
converted  into  the  means  of  facilitating  it :  numbers 
were  seen  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  railing,  whereby 
they  were  able  to  look  over  the  heads  of  their  com- 
panions who  were  round  the  windows. 

I  have  frequently  seen  thirty  or  forty  canoes 
from  distant  parts  of  Eimeo,  or  from  some  other 
island,  lying  along  the  beach,  in  each  of  which  five 
or  six  persons  had  arrived,  whose  only  errand  was 
to  procure  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  For  these,  many 
waited  five  or  six  weeks  while  they  were  printing. 
Sometimes  I  have  seen  a  canoe  arrive  with  six  or  ten 
persons  for  books,  who,  when  they  have  landed,  have 
brought  a  large  bundle  of  letters,  perhaps  thirty  or 
forty,  written  on  plantain-leaves,  and  rolled  up  like  a 
scroll.  These  letters  had  been  written  by  individuals, 
who  were  unable  to  come  and  apply  personally  for  a 
book,  and  had  therefore  thus  sent,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure a  copy. 


One  evening,  about  sunset,  a  canoe  from  Tahiti^ 
with  five  men,  arrived  on  this  errand.    They  Ittoded 
pn  the  beach,  lowered  their  sail,  and,  drawing  their 
canoes  on  the  sand,  hastened  to  my  native  dwelling.. 
I  met  them  at  the  door,  and  asked  them  their  errand. 
Luka,  or  Te  parau  na  Luka,  *'  Luke,  or  the  word  of 
Luke,"  was  the  simultaneous  t^ply,  accompanied  with 
the  exhibition  of  the  bamboo  canes  filled  with  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  which  they  held  up  in  their  hands,  and  had 
brought  as  payment  for  the  copies  required.     1  told 
them  I  had  none  ready  that  night,  but  if  they  would 
come  on  the  morrow,  I  would  give  them  as  many  as 
they  needed ;    recommending  them,   in  the    mean 
time,  to  go  and  lodge  with  some  friend  in  the  village. 
Twilight  in  the  tropics  is  always  short — it  soon  grew 
dark ;    I  wished  them  good  night,  and  afterwards 
retired  to  rest,  supposing  they  had  gone  to  sleep  at 
the  house  of  some  friend ;  but  on  looking  out  of  my 
window  about  daybreak,  I  saw  these  five  men  lying 
along  on  the  ground  on  the  outside  of  my  honse, 
their  only  bed  being  some  platted  cocoa-nnt  leaves, 
and  their  only  covering  the  large  native  cloth  they 
usually  wear  over  their  shoulders.     I  hastened  oat, 
and  asked  them  if  they  had  been  there  all  night; 
they  said  they  had;  I  then  inquired  why  they  did 
not,  as  I  had  directed  them,  go  and  lodge  at  some 
house,  and  come  again.     Their  answer  surprised  and 
delighted  me :  they  said,  "  We  were  afraid  that,  had 
we  gone  away,  some  one  might  have  come  before  us 
this  morning,  and  have  taken  what  books  you  had 
to  spare,  and  then  we  should  have  been  obliged  to 
return  without  an^;  therefore,  after  you  left  ns  last 
night,  we  determined  not  to  go  away  till  we  had  pro- 
cured the  books."     I  called  them  into  the  printing- 
office,  and  as  soon  as  I  could  put  the  sheets  together, 
gave  them  each  a  copy:  they  then  requested  two 
copies  more,  one  for  a  mother,  another  for  a  sister ^ 
for  which  they  had  brought  payment.     I  gave  these 
also.     Each  wrapped  his  book  in  a  piece  of  white 
native  cloth,  put  it  in  his  bosom,  wished  me  good 
morning,  and  without,  I  believe,  eating  or  drinking, 
or  calling  on  any  person  in  the  settlement,  hasten^ 
to  the  beach,  launched  their  canoe,  hoisted  their 
matting  sail,  and  steered  rejoicing  to  their  native 
land*  BL  C. 

[Chiefly  abridged  from  Mb.  Elu«.] 


,     GIPBtXt. 

In  England  they  are  still  pretty  numerous,  but  am  Ibund 
only  in  distant  places,  aeldom  coming  into  the  towns,  ex- 
cepting in  small  companies  of  two  or  three  persons.  la 
Germany,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  they  have  become  rara, 
as  also  in  Switzerland  and  the  Low  Countries.  In  Italy, 
their  numbers  are  diminished.  In  Spain  it  is  said  that 
there  are  50  or  60,000  of  thera.  In  Transylvania  they  are 
most  numerous;  for  in  a  population  of  1,720,000  souH, 
there  are  reckoned  1 04,900  gipsies.  We  do  not  exairgerate 
in  estimating  the  Tzengahan,  or  gipsy  population  of  Europei. 
at  nearly  a  million;  ia  Africa,  400,000,  in  India,  at 
1,500.000 ;  and  about  2,000,000  in  all  the  rest  of  Asia — 
for,  except  in  Asiatic  Russia,  China,  Siam,  and  Japan, 
they  are  every  where  to  be  luund.  Hence  we  may  deem 
the  total  population  of  these  people  to  be  4,000,000. — 

Whbn  I  see  the  spirit  -of  liberty  ia  action,  I  sae  a  strong 

principle  at  work ;  and  this  for  a  while  is  all  I  can  posaiblj 
know  of  it.  The  wild  gas,  the  fixed  air,  is  plainly  broke 
loose :  but  we  ought  to  suspend  our  judgment,  until  the 
first  eiferveseence  is  a  little  subsided,  till  the  liquor  is- 
eleared,  and  until  we  see  something  deeper  than  the 
agitation  of  a  troubled  and  firothy  substance.  I  mutt  ba 
tolerably  sure,  before  I  congratulatB  men  upon  a  blessinff, 
that  they  have  really  received  one.  Flattery  corrupts  boUi 
the  receiver  and  giver,  and  adulation  is  not  of  more  service 
to  the  people,  than  to  kings. — Burkb. 
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I  WA9  obliged  to  sit  all  day  without  vietualg,  in  the  shade 
of  a  tree ;  and  the  Aight  threatened  to  be  very  uncomfort- 
able, for  the  wind  rose,  and  there  was  great  appearance  of 
ft  heavy  rain,  ^nd  the  wild  bei^sts  are  so  very  numerous 
|u  the  neighbourhood,  that  I  should  have  been  under  the 
necessity  of  climbing  up  the  tree,  and  resting  amongst  the 
branches.  About  sui>sct,  however,  as  I  was  preparing  to 
pass  the  ni^ht  in  this  manner,  and  had  turned  my  horse 
loose,  that  he  might  graze  at  liberty,  a  woman,  returning 
fVom  the  labours  o^  the  field,  stopped  to  observe  me,  and' 
.perceiving  that  I  was  weary  and  dejected,  inquired  into 
my  situation,  which  I  briefly  explained  to  her ;  whereupon, 
with  looks  of  great  compassion,  she  took  up  my  saddle  and 
bridle,  and  told  me  to  follow  her.  Having  conducted  me 
into  her  hut,  she  lighted  up  a  lamp,  spread  a  mat  on  the 
floor,  and  told  me  I  might  remain  there  for  the  night 
Finding  that  I  was  very  hungry,  she  said  she  would 
prf>cure  me  something  to  eat.  She  accordingly  went  out, 
find  returned  in  a  short  time  with  a  very  fine  fish ;  which, 
having  caused  to  be  half-broiled  upon  some  embers,  she 
gave  me  for  supper.  The  rites  of  hospitality  being  thus 
performed,  towards  a  stranger  in  distress,  my  worthy 
benefactress,  pointing  to  the  mat,  and  telling  the  I  might 
sleep  there  without  apprehension,  called  to  the  female  part 
of  her  ikmily,  who  had  stood  gazing  on  me  all  the  while 
in  fixed  astonishment,  to  resume  their  task  of  spinning 
cotton,  in  whieh  they  continued  to  employ  themselves 

freat  part  of  the  night.  They  lightened  their  labours 
y  songs,  one  of  which  was  composed  extempore,  for  I 
was  myself  the  subject  of  it.  It  was  sung  by  one  of  the 
young  women,  the  rest  joining  in  a  sort  of  chorus.  The 
air  was  sweet  and  plaintive,  and  the  words  literally  trans- 
lated, wove  these :  *^  The  winds  roared  and  the  rains  fell. 
The  poor  white  man,  ^int  and  weary,  came  and  sat  under 
i)ur  tree.  He  has  no  mother  to  bring  him  milk ;  no  wife 
to  grind  his  corn.  Chorus,  Let  us  pity  the  white  man,  no 
mother  has  he,  &c.**  Trifling  as  this  recital  may  appear 
to  the  reader,  to  a  person  in  my  situation  the  circumstance 
was  affecting  in  the  highest  degree.  1  was  oppressed  by 
such  unexp^pted  kindness ;  and  sleep  fled  from  my  eyes. 
In  the  morning,  I  presented  my  compassionate  landlady 
with  two  of  the  four  brass  buttons  which  remained  on  my 
waistcoat;  the  only  recompense  I  could  make  her. — 
Paek's  Travels  in  Africa. 

SwBAT  is  the  destiny  of  all  trades,  whether  of  the  brows 
qr  of,  the  mind.  God  never  allowed  any  man  to  do  nothing. 
How  miserable  is  the  condition  of  those  men  who  spend  the 
time  as  if  it  were  given  them,  not  lent :  as  if  the  hours 
were  waste  creatures,  and  such  as  should  never  be  accounted 
for. — Bishop  Hall, 


Thb  frequent  contemplation  of  death,  as  it  shows  the 
vanity  of  all  human  good,  discovers  likewise  the  lightness 
of  all  terrestrial  evil,  which  certainly  can  last  no  longer  than 
the  subject  upon  which  it  acts ;  and  according  to  the  old 
observation,  must  be  shorter,  as  it  is  more  violent.  Tlie  most 
cruel  calamity  which  misfortune  can  prodnce,  must,  by  the 
necessity  of  nature,  be  quickly  at  an  end.  The  soul 
cannot  long  be  held  in  prison,  but  will  fly  away,  and  leave 
a  lifeless  body  to  human  malice. — Dn.  Johnson. 

I  LOOK  upon  it  as  a  peculiar  happiness,  that  were  I  to 
choose  of  what  religion  I  would  be,  and  under  what  govern- 
ment I  would  live,  I  should  most  certainly  give  the  pre- 
ference to  that  form  of  religion  and  government,  which  is 
established  in  my  own  country.  In  this  point,  I  think  I 
am  determined  by  reason  and  conviction ;  but  if  I  shall  be 
told  that  I  am  actuated  by  prejudice,  I  am  sure  it  is  an 
honest  prejudice ;  it  is  a  prejudice  that  arises  from  the  love 
of  my  country,  and,  therefore,  such  a  one  as  I  will  always 
indulge. — A  ddi  s  on. 

Ju  ST  before  his  death,  Locks  thus  addressed  a  Ariend : 
**May  you  live  and  be  happy,  in  the  enjoyment  of  health 
and  freedom,  and  those  blessings  which  Providence  has 
bestowed  upon  you.  You  loved  me  living,  and  will  pre- 
perve  my  memory  when  I  am  dead.  All  the  use  to  be 
made  of  it  is,  that  this  life  is  a  scene  of  vanity,  which  soon 
passe th  away,  and  affords  no  solid  satisfaction,  but  in  the 
consciousness  of  doing  well,  and  in  the  hopes  of  another 
life.  This  is  what  I  'can  say  upon  experience,  and  what 
you  will  find  to  be  true,  when  you  come  to  make  up  the 
account. 


SHIRBOURN  CASTLE,  OXFORDSHIRE. 

In  the  southerx^  and  most  picturesque  part  of 
Oxfordshire,  near  the  base  of  the  Chiltern  Hills, 
stands  Shirhourn  Castle,  the  ancient  stronghold  of 
the  De  Tlsle  aift  Quatremaine  families,  and  in 
modern  times,  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Macclesfield. 
In  the  tenth  year  of  Edward  III.,  (1337,)  Wariner  de 
risk,  obtained  from  the  crown  a  charter  of  free- 
warren,  and  permission  to  enclose  one  hundred  acres 
of  woodland  for  a  park,  at  this  place.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  last  year  of  the  same  reign',  forty 
years  afterwards,  that  there  is  any  record  of  the 
erection  of  the  existing  castle,  which  appears  to  have 
deen  founded  by  Sir  Wariner  de  Tlsle,  the  son  of  the 
first  holder  of  the  landl  The  property  subsequently 
passed  through  several  hands,  and  was  purchased, 
together  with  the  manor,  early  in  the  last  century, 
by  Thomas  Parker,  the  first  Earl  of  Macclesfield, 
who  was  an  eminent  judge  at  that  period,  and 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Lord  Chancellor,  by 
George  the  First,  in  1718.  Three  years  afterwards 
he  was  advanced  to  the  Earldom  of  Macclesfield. 
George  Parker,  his  son,  the  second  earl,  was  distin- 
guished for  his  literary  and  scientific  attainments. 
He  was  LL.D.  of  the  University  of  Oxford  5  and  for ' 
some  years  President  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1750, 
he  took  a  prominent  part  relative  to  the  alteration  of 
the  style  ;  about  which  time  he  .published  Remarks 
on  the  Solar  and  Lunar  Years,  the  Cycle  of  Nineteen 
Tears,  &c.     He  died  in  1764. 

When  viewed  externally,  there  are,  probably,  few 
finer  existing  specimens  of  the  castellated  architec- 
ture of  feudal  times,  than  the  stem  and  imposing 
structure  delineated  in  our  engraving.  Tbe  first 
advance  towards '  combining  security  with  some 
degree  of  comfort,  in  places  of  defence,  seems  to 
have  been  made  about  the  period  of  its  erection; 
though  many  years  succeeded,  before  the  castle  gave 
way  entirely  to  what  may  be  properly  called  the 
castellated  mansion ;  which  was,  in  its  turn,  better 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  conveniences  of  more 
peaceful  times. 

The  design  of  Sbirboum  Castle  is  nearly  that  of 
a  parallelogram  j  each  angle  is  defended  by  a  strong 
circular  tower,  the  intermediate  spaces  severally  pre- 
senting a  flat  stone  front,  along  the  summit  of  which 
an  embattled  parapet  is  carried.  The  whole  structure 
is  surrounded  by  a  moat  of  great  breadth  and  depth, 
and  is  entered  by  means  of  three  drawbridges,  at 
the  termination  of  which  is  the  principal  gateway, 
defended  by  a  massy  portcullis. 

Such  is  the  external  character  of  this  memento  of 
a  warlike  age ;  which,  excepting  the  alterations  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  vicinage  and  approaches, 
probably  in  no  essential  respect  differs  from  its 
appearance  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  surprise 
of  the  visiter,  therefore,  may  be  imagined,  when,  on 
entering  within  its  venerable  walls,  he  finds  the 
interior  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  modem  elegance  and 
comfort,  which  dissipates  every  idea  of  antiquity, 
and  has  not  the  slightest  correspondence  with  the 
character  of  the  structure.  The  armoury,  a  long 
and  spacious  room,  is  almost  the  only  part  of  the 
edifice,  which  carries  the  mind  back  to  the  past. 
The  "  chair  of  baronial  dignity,"  stiH  preserves  its 
place  in  this  apartment,  on  the  walls  of  which  are 
suspended  many  interesting  pieces  of  armour,  shields, 
tilting-spears,  and  various  kinds  of  ancient  as  well 
as  modem  defensive  weapons.  The  other  principal 
rooms  are  not  of  very  large  dimensions,  although 
commodious  and  well-proportioned.  There  are  two 
extensive  libraries,  which  are  well  filled  with  books, 
and  tastefully  adorned  with  paintings  and  sculpture ; 
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among  the  pottraits  is  an  original  of  Catberiiie  Pur, 
Qoeen  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  acTcral  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Macclesfield.  That  of  the  gentle 
■ad  unfortunate  qneea  b  extremely  interesting. 
She  is  represented,  (observea  Mr.  Brewer,  in  his 
account  cj'  Oxfordshire,}  standing  behind  a  highly 
embellished  vacant  chair,  with  her  hand  on  the  back. 
Her  dresB  is  black,  richly  ornamented  with  precious 
stones.  The  fingers  are  loaded  with  rings,  and  in 
one  hand  is  a  handkerchief,  edged  with  deep  lace. 
Inserted  in  the  lower  part  of  tlu  frame,  and  care- 
fully covered  with  glass,  is  an  interesting'  appendage 
to  this  p&rtrait — a  piece  of  hair  cnt  from  the  head  of 
Catherine  Farr  in  1799,  when  her  coffin  was  opened 
at  Sudtey  Castle.  The  hair  corresponds  with  that  in 
the  picture;  which  is  aubnni. 

The  scenery  of  the  park,  which  is  of  small  extent, 
comprising  only  about  sixty  acres,  wants  variety, 
arwing  from  the  flatness  of  the  gronnd.  The  gardens, 
(especially  the  flower-garden,  and  a  magaiflcent 
conservatory,)  are  extensive,  and  laid  out  with  con- 
siderable taste.  The  approach  to  the  grounds, 
through  the  small  village  of  Shirboom,  which  has 
been  designated  "  an  offensive  foil  to  the  massive 
splendour  of  the  neighbouring  castle,"  did  not  indi- 
cate,  a  few  years  since,  the  vicinage  of  nobility. 

The  scenery  of  the  district  in  which  Shirbonm  is 
situated,  is  rich,  diversified,  and  sometimes  even 
romantic  in  its  combinations.  South  Oxfordshiie, 
indeed,  abounds  with  most  of  those  constituents, 
which  give  so  peculiar  an  interest  to  the  scenery  of 
"  merry  England."  The  Chiltem  Hills,  which  cross 
the  district,  "  sometimes  in  a  waving  line,  sometimes 
clothed  with  thick  woods  of  beech,"  now  protruding 
their  lofty  white    sides  of  chalk  amidst  dark  and 


glossy  foliage,  now  swdUng  into  wfde  and  open 
downs,  every  when  give  life  to  the  landscape,  which 
is  an  alteniBtion  of  hill  and  valley,  abonndiikg  with 
variety  of  scene.  The  basis  of  the  Chihem  diviaioai 
is  chalk,  covered  in  most  parti  by  a  clayey  loais 
differing  in  depth,  and  occasionally  containing  coa- 
siderable  quantities  of  flints.  It  still  aboonda  in 
beech  as  in  the  time  oF  Leland,  three  centnriea  s^, 
when'  it  formed  a  portion  of  the  immcnae  fosca^ 
stretching  from  the  county  c^  Kent  in  this  directiaB 
for  a  distance  of  one  hondred  and  twenty  miles. 
Mr.  Davis  observes,  that  "  the  beech-wood*-  of 
Oxfordshire  consist  of  trees  growing  on  their  mra 
stems,  produced  by  the  falling  of  the  beech-maat,  as 
very  Uttle  is  permitted  to  grow  on  the  old  stoob 
which  are  generally  grubbed  up.  In  former  times, 
the  woods  c^  Oxfordshire  formed  one  of  the  chief 
boasts'  of  the  county ;  but  of  late  years,  mocb  of 
the  iBnd  has  been  converted  into  tillage  which  was 
formerly  occupied  with  wood."  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Chiltem  HUls  is  too  steep  to  admit  c/ 
cultivstioB,  and  is,  therefote,  left  in  <q>en  downs, 
which  are  pastured  with  sheep ;  occaaionally,  how-  . 
ever,  their  sides  are  rendered  arable  to  the  aummita.        | 

On  one  of  the  boldest  eminences  of  the  range,  n 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  castle,  stands  Shirbotuv 
Lodge,  long  the  abode  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Mac- 
clesfield, who,  we  are  told,,"  resided  here  in  all  the       I 
dignified  simplicity  attributed  to  the  noble  dames  ■■      { 
ancient  times."     Its  site  is  one  of  extreme  beauty  ;       . 
snrmunded  by  the  gloom  of  wood,  and  commanding      j 
an  extensive  view  over  the  rich  and  undulating  laod- 
scape  beneath,  it  seems  to  the  distant  spectator,  com- 
pletely sequestered  and  shut  out  from  "  the  world," 
and  ail  its  joys  and  » 
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THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  ST.  DAVID. 

Thb  tarly  hittoiy  of  St.  David's  is  involved  ia  much 
obscurity:  several  historians  have  described  it  ai 
occupying  the  site  of  the  Roman  station,  Menapiat 
but  from  the  absence  at  the  modem  city  of  all 
military  works,  or  other  Roman  relics,  it'  appears 
more  probable  that  the  site  of  Menapia  was  nearer 
the  sea,  on  a  sandy  tract  called  "  the  Burrows/'  now 
covered  by  that  element,  which  hat  made  conslderablo 
encroachments  on  this  part  of  the  coast. 

That  the  district  now  comprising  the  parish  of  St. 
David's  waa  inhabited  at  a  very  early  period,  is,  how- 
ever, beyond  dispute,  from  the  numerous  Druidlcal 
remains  with  which  it  abounds.  In  the  fifth  century 
it. was  called  by  the  Welsh  Mynyw,  or  Manyw,  being 
pirobably  a  compound  of  the  words  Man  and  Yv^, 
signifying  smaU  yew  trees,  which  trees  were  formerly 
very  numerous  in  the  vicinity  ^  and  hence  its  Rpman 


St  David*a  suffered  repeatedly  from  the  incurrfons 
of  the  Danes.  In  982,  during  the  reign  of  Howel 
ap  Jevav,  GeoArydh,  son  of  the  Danish  king  Harold, 
laid  waste  the  church  of  St.  David  and  its  posseesiona; 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  same  century,  the 
Danes  again  landed,  slew  Bishop  Morgepan,  and 
destroyed  with  fire  and  sword  the  inhabitants  and 
their  property.  The  reigning  sovereign*  being  unaUe 
to  check  the  progress  of  these  marauders,  was  com- 
pelled to  purchase  their  departure  by  paying  them  a 
tribute  of  one  penny  for  every  man  in  his  dominiona, 
commonly  called  ''  the  Tribute  of  the  Black  Army," 
and  is  said  to  have  died  of  grief  in  consequence. 

But  notwithstanding  repeated  disasters  of  this 
description,  the  city  rapidly  increased  in  wealth  and 
magnificence,  for  which  it  was  chiefly  indebted  te 
the  many  and  rich  offerings  of  the  pilgrims  who  came 
thronging  to  the  shrine  of  the  patron  saint     Two 


name  Menevia,  which  is  still  retained  in  the  title  of  '  pilgrimages  to  this  far-famed  shrine  were  deemed  as 
the  bishop,  who  is  called  JEpUcopus  Menevetuii.  J  meritorious  as  one  to  Rome*.    The  annual  nnr^^wint 

The  history  of  the  present  city  commences  with  I  of  these  largesses  is  said  to  have  been  so  great,  that 


that  of  the  saint  whose  name  it  bears,  and  to  whom 
its  origin  is'  ascribed.  The  period  of  St.  David's 
birth,  a  subject  of  much  discussion  amongst  the 
learned,  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  later  than 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  Leland  relates  that 
he  was  baptized  by  Ehwu,  bishop  of  Menevia,  and 
brought  up  by  GistilianuM,  his  uncle,  also  bishop  of 
the  same  place,  which  vfovld  prove  it  to  have  been 
an  episcopal  see,  at  least  some  years  before  David 
had  arrived  at  maturity.  After  his  admission  to  the 
priesthood,  for  which  he  had  long  studied  under 
PauHnus  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  proceeded  to 
instruct  his  countrymen  in  the  great  truths  of 
CbristiAuity,  and  to  aid  in  extirpating  the  Pelagian 
Heresy,  which  first  took  root  among  his  native  hills. 
In  these  apostolic  labours  he  displayed  such  unwearied 
zeal,  and  surpa^8ing  ability,  that  he  was  elected  by 
his  disciples,  at  a  grand  synod  held  at  Llandewi-Brevi, 
in  the  county  of  Cardigan,  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Caerleott,  m  the  place  of  the  holy  Dubricitu, 
whose  increasing  age  and  infirmities  rendered  him 
incapivble  of  sustaining  the  labours  of  the  see. 
David,  however,  only  accepted  it  on  condition  that 
he  should  be  allowed  to  remove  the  metropolitan 
see  from  Caerleon  to  Menevia,  at  which  latter  place 
St  Patrick  had  already  founded  a  monastery,  held 
by  David  in  great  esteem.  This  was  accordingly 
done  by  the  consent  of  David's  nephew,  the  re- 
nowned King  Arthur,  and  Menevia  was  afterwards 
called  by  his  countrymen,  in  respect  to  his  memory, 
Tp  Dewi,  "  the  house  of  David,'*  or,  "  St.  David's," 
which  name  it  has  ever  since  retained.  The  arefai- 
episcopal  jurisdiction  of  David  extended  over  the 
dioceses  of  Worcester,  Hereford,  Bangor,  Llandaff, 
St.  Asaph,  Llanbadam,  and  Margam.  The  first 
two  became  at  an  early  period  English  bishoprics, 
and  the  two  last  being  dissolved,  the  succeeding  pri- 
mates had  only  the  bishops  of  the  three  remaining 
Welsh  dioceses  as  suffragans. 

The  death  of  David,  and  the  age  he  attained,  are 
involved  in  as  much  obscurity  as  his  birth.  Most 
ancient  writers,  however,  agree  in  stating  tHat  he 
reached  the  advanced  age  of  147  years.  He  was 
interred  in  the  Cathedral  he  had  founded,  and  many 
years  after  was  canonized  by  Pope  Calixtua  the 
Second^  but  he  attained  not  the  distinction  of 
patron  saint  of  Wales,  until  a  much  later  period.  It 
were  superfluous  to  relate  sundry  legends  attaching 
to  his  birth  and  early  years, 'which  may  be  found  in 
many  of  the  old  chroniclers;  they  are  too  palpably 
drawn  from  the  regions  of  fiction  to  merit  a  place 
•among  the  memorials  of  the  saint 


the  coin  was   divided  among  the  members  of  the 
chapter  by  measure,  to  save  the  labour  of  counting  it 

In  1077  William  the  Conqueror  invaded  Wales 
with  a  powerful  army ;  but  not  meeting  with  any 
opposition  from  the  natives,  he,  with  his  uaual  policy, 
changed  his  miUtary  expedition  into  a  pilgrimage, 
and  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  troops  to  ihin  city, 
where  he  offered  his  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  St. 
David,  and  received  the  homage  of  the  Welch  princes. 
It  again  feO  three  several  times  under  the  scourge  of 
the  Danish  and  Norman  invaders,  and  at  length,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  a  Norman  ecclesiastic, 
of  the  name  of  Bernard,  having  been  forcibly  raised 
to  the  See  by  that  monarch,  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Welsh  clergy,  it  was  deprived  of  its 
archiepiscopal  dignity,  and  its  bishops,  together  with 
those  of  the  other  Welsh  dioceses,  became  suffragans 
of  the  metropolitan  See  of  Caterbury. 

In  1180  Peter  de  Leia,  then  bishop,  pulled  down 
the  ancient  church,  which,  from  the  Arquent  assanlta 
of  the  Danes  and  other  piratical  invaders,  had  been 
reduced  almost  to  a  ruin,  and  built  upon  the  site  a 
new  church,  dedicated,  like  the  former,  to  St  An- 
drew and  St.  David,  and  which  constitutes  the  greater 
part  of  the  present  edifice.  This  Cathedral  is  a 
cruciform  structure,  consisting  of  a  nave,  with  aiales 
extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  a 
choir  and  chancel,  north  and  south  transepts,,  and  a 
large  square  tower,  of  elegapt  proportions,  rising 
from  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  and 
surmounted  by  pinnacles  at  the  angles.  The  exterior, 
with  the  exception  of  an  early  Norman  doorway  cm 
the  north  side,  is  wholly  in  the  various  styles  of 
English  architecture.  The  western  front  was  rebuilt 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  by  Mr.  Nash, 
and  displays  a  fantastic  intermixture  of  these  various 
styles.  The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  five 
massive  pillars  on  each  side,  alternately  round  and 
octagonal,  with  corresponding  pilasters  at  either  end, 
supporting  six  arches,  richly  ornamented  in  the  later 
Norman  style;  above  which  is  a  double  series  of 
Norman  arches,  reaching  to  the  roof  of  the  nave ; 
this  is  of  Irish  oak,  divided  into  compartments,  and 
ornamented  with  a  carved  pendant  in  the  centre  of 
each.  The  screen,  erected  by  Bishop  Grower,  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  deco- 
rated English  architecture.  Beyond  this  is  the  chcHr, 
occupying  the  space  within  the  four  lofty  arches  that 
support  the  tower,  three  of  which  are  English,  but 

*  "  Koma  lemel  quantum,  bis  dat  Mcneria  tutnm.**  it  tiie  old 
vene  quoted  ia  confirmation  of  this  custom.    It  may  be  rendered, 
1  ''  ^  much  98  Rome  grants  for  one  nut,  Menevia  fnuitt  iv  two," 
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the  fourth,  which  is  occupied  by  the  rood-loft  and 
screen  above  named,  is  Norman;  and  is  supposed, 
firom  its  dilapidated  condition,  to  be  the  only  one  re« 
maining  of  those  upon  which  the  tower  was  originally 
built  by  Peter  de  Leia.  The  chancel,  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  choir  by  a  low  screen,  contains  a' 
beautiful  Mosaic  pavement,  inscribed  with  religious 
mottoes  and  other  devices.  Immediately  beyond  the 
altar-screen  is  a  chapel,  erected  by  Bishop  Yaughan, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  almost  rivalling  in 
richness  and  elegance  the  Chapel  of  Henry  the 
Seventh  in  Westminster  Abbey*.  The  Chapel  of 
the  Virgin  occupies  the  extreme  east  of  the  cathed];al  -, 
it  has  been  unroofed  for  some  years,  and  is  rapidly 
fdling  into  decay.  In  the  same  condition  are  the 
aisles  eastward  fh>m  the  transepts,  which  were  greatly 
damaged  by  CromwelFs  soldiers,  those  merciless 
spoliators  of  our  most  venerable  and  sacred  edifices, 
who  unroofed  them  for  the  sake  of  the  lead,  which 
they  sold  to  one  of  their  partisans,  then  in  possession 
of  ^e  priory  estate  at  Cardigan,  who  employed  them 
in  covering  the  church  and  priory-house  there. 
The  dimensions  of  the  cathedral  are  as  follow  :-^ 

Extreme  length,  including  the  chapels    .  274}  feet. 

Breadth  along  the  transepts 184      „ 

Width  of  nave  and  aisles 76      „ 

Among  the  monuments  are  several  of  great  beauty 
and  antiquity.  The  celebrated  shrine  of  St.  David, 
now  scarcely  distinguishable  from  other  ancient 
tombs,  occupies  a  recess  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel,  consisting  of  three  arches,  in  the  ancient 
style  of  English  architecture,  resting  on  pillars  of  great 
delicacy  and  elegance,  in  the  ^central  one  of  which  for- 
merly stood  an  image  of  the  Saint,  those  on  either 
side  being  occupied  by  figures  of  St.  Patrick  and  St. 
Denis.  Beneath  a  horizontal  slab  were  four  quatre- 
foil  holes,  for  the  offerings  of  pilgrims,  of  which  two 
have  be^  closed;  and  the  whole  was  formerly 
enriched  with  precious  stones,  and  veiled  with  silken 
drapery. 

Under  recesses  on  each  side  of  the  altar  are  the 
monuments  of  Rh^s  ap  Grreffydh,  the  last  Prince  of 
South  Wales,  who  died  in  1196,  and  of  his  son 
Rh^s  Gryg.  The  effigy  of  the  former  represents  a 
man  advanced  in  years,  in  a  recumbent  posture,  his 
vizor  raised,  and  his  head  supported  by  a  helmet, 
with  a  sword  suspended  at  his  side  by  a  rich  belt,  a 
lion  rampant  sculptured  on  his  breast^plate,  and 
another  lion  supporting  his  feet.  His  elegy,  trans- 
lated from  the  Welsh,  in  Higden's  Polyckronieon, 
conveys  a  curious  illustration  of  the  rhapsodies  of 
their  ancient  bards. 

"  O  hlysse  of  hattajle !  Chylde  of  chywUry !  Defence  of 
ooontreel  Worshjppeiof  armee. — The  noble  dyadame  of 
Hjmeme  of  Wales  is  now  fallen,  that  is,  Rees  is  deed !  All 
Wales  gronyth  Rees  is  deed. — ^Tbe  enemy  is  here,  for  Bees 
IS  not  here. — ^Now  Wales  helpith  not  itself,  Rees  is  deed  and 
taken  awaye ;  but  his  noble  name  is  not  deed,  for  it  is  always 
newe  in  the  worlde  wyde. — ^Ilis  prowesse  ^asaed  hismaners, 
*-^  wytte  passed  his  prowesses—his  &yre  speche  passed  his 
wyttay— Us  good  thewes  passed  his  fayra  spedia." 

The  Bishop's  Palace  :  see  p.  80. 

Another  venerable,  though  less  ancient  building,  is 
The  Palace,  erected  by  Bishop  Gower,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third.  This  building,  together  with  that 
of  the  adjoining  college,  both  of  which  are  in  ruins, 
presents  a  most  impressive  and  picturesque  appear- 
ance. **  On  entering  the  dose,"  says  Sir  R.  Hoare, 
''  through  a  fine  octagon  gateway,  they  unexpectedly 
burst  upon  the  sight,  and  form  a  cotqf  eTceil  which 
cannot  fail  to  excite  the  surprise  and  admiration  of 
even  the  most  indifferent  ,spectator."     The  palace 

*  See  ^sturdsy  Magavm$,  Vol*  lY.,  p.  910. 


seems  originally  to  have  formed  a  quadnmgle,  two 
sides  of  which  only  now  remain.  The  bishops  occu- 
pied the  eastern  apartments.  On  the  southern  side 
of  this  quadrangle  is  a  magnificent  apartment,  96 
feet  by  33,  commonly  called  King  John*s  Hall,  which 
is  entered  from  the  court  by  an  elegapt  porch,  on 
the^  exterior  of  which  are  two  niches,  containing 
mutilated  statues  of  Edward  the  Third  and  his  Queen. 
It  is  lighted  by  lofty  windows  at  the  side,  and  U  rich 
and  curious  circular  window  at  the  south-west  end, 
formerly  filled  with  painted  glass.  The  eastern  side 
of  the  quadrangle  was  "  entirely  appropriated  to  the 
bishop,  who^  hall  was  67  feet  by  25,  and  was  ap- 
proached by  a  handsome  porch  and  flight  of  steps 
from  the  court,  having  at  the  north'  end  a  ^  large 
drawing-room,  and  beyond  that  a  chapel  leading  to 
the  porter's  lodge.  At  the  south  end  of  the  bishop's 
hall  was  the  kitchen,  of  a  very  curious  and  unique 
construction ;  it  was  an  oblong  square,  36  feet  by 
28,  with  a  low  pillar  in  the  centre,  from  which  sprung 
four  groins,  forming  circular  divisions,  tach  division 
gradually  lessening,  funnel- wise,,  intb  a  chimney, 
and  including  every  culinary  convenience  on  an  im- 
mense scale  j  it  was  so  contrived  and  placed,  as  to 
answer  the  suite  of  royal  apartments  as  well  as  the 
bishop's,  havudg  doors  into  eachf."  This  front  of 
the  palace  runs  parallel  to  the  httle  river  Alun,  which 
crosses  the  close  firom  north  to  south ;  but  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  these  interesting  ruins  is  the 
mijesdc  open  parapet,  surmounting  the  walls,  and 
which,  rising  to  the  height  of  seven  feet  above  the 
qeihngs  of  the  upper  rooms,  is  formed  by  a  succession 
of  arches,  resting  upon  octagonal  pillars  with  deco- 
rated capitals:  besides  its  concealing  the  roof,  and 
having  been  exceedingly  ornamental  to  the  palace,  it 
afforded  the  means  of  defence  similar  to  th^  battle- 
ments of  a  castle,  and  was  adopted  by  the  same 
bishop  in  his  residences  of  Swansea  Castle  and 
Lamphey  Court. 

This  noble  building  is  indebted  for  its  destruction, 
to  Bishop  Barlow,  who  succeeded  to  the  see  in  1535. 
He  presided  over  it  thirteen  years  ;  during  which,  in 
order  (as  it  is  said  by  Browne  Willis)  successively 
to  provide  for  his  five  daughters,  who  were  married 
to  five  bishops,  he  greatly  impoverished  it,  even 
unroofing  the  Episcopal  Palace  for  the  sake  of  the 
lead,  and  thus  occasioning  so  much  damage  to  that 
magnificent  structure,  as  to  require  the  revenue  of 
the  see  for  twelve  years  to  repair  it  5  but  this  object 
was  never  attempted,  so  that  now  it  presents  a  vast 
and  imposing  pile  of  ruins. 

Robert  Farrar,  Barlow's  successor,  was,  on  the 
accession  of  Mary,  burned  as  a  heretic  at  Carmarthen, 
in  1555.  The  names  of  Laud,  Bull,  Lowth,  and 
Horsley,  among  the  succeeding  bishops  (the  latter 
of  whom  was  the  115th  in  succession  firom  David,) 
need  but  be  mentioned,  to  establish  the  claim  of  St. 
David's  to  number  amongst  her  bishops  many  of 
•ur  most  eminent,  and  learned  divines. 

We  make  ho  apology  for  adding  the  following 
anecdote,  connected  with  the  spot  -,  in  the  words  of  the 
ancient  chronicler,  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  "  In  clear, 
weather,  the  mountains  of  Ireland  are  visible  from 
hcnoe,  (i.  e.  firom  the  Cathedral,)  and  the  passage  oVer 
the  Irish  Sea  may  be  performed  in  one  short  day  3  on 
which  account  William,  the  son  of  William  the  Bastard, 
and  the  second  of  the  Norman  kings  in  England, 
who  was  called  Rufus,  and  who  had  penetrated  far 
into  Wales,  on  seeing  Ireland  from  'these  rocks,  is 
reported  to  have  said,  *  I  will  summon  hither  all  the 
ships  of  my  realm,  and  with  them  make  a  bridge  to 
attack  that  country.*    Which  speech  being  related  to 
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Mnrchard,  Prince  of  Leinster,  he  {united  awhile,  and 
answered^ '  Did  the  king  add  to  this  mighty  threat. 
If  God  please?^  And  being  informed  ^lat  he  had 
made  no  mention  of  God  in  his  speech,  rejoicing  in 
such  a  prognostic,  he  replied, '  Since  that  man  trusts 
in  human,  not  divine  power,  I  fear  not  his  coming.*  " 
The  city  of  St.  David's,  exclusive  of  "  the  Clo$e;* 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  ground  sloping  gently 
towards  the  sea,  and  at  the  distance  of  one  mile 
/from  it;  it  consisted  formerly  of  five  streets,  but  is 
now  reduced  in  appearance  to  a  mere  village,  the 
houses,  with  very  few  exceptions,  besides  those  of 
thcf  clergy,  being  small  and  meanly  built.       N.  P.  S. 

{Chiefly  abridged  from  Lewis's  Tapograjihical  Dictionary  .1 
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46.  What's  BRED  til  the  hone  will  never  come  out  of 
the  flesh,. 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  habit  becomes  a 
second  nature.  And  this,  with  the  proverb  quoted  above, 
by  showing  us  the  difficulty  of  ovecooming  evil  habits,  may 
dd  something  towards  checking  them  in  the  •beginning. 
How  solemn  is  the  inference  of  the  prophet  I  Can  the 
Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots .'  then 
may  ye  also  do  good,  that  are  (Kcustomed  to  do  evil. — 
Jerem.  xiii.,  23.  As  the  bough  of  a  tree  bent  from  its 
usual  course  returns  to  its  old  position  as  soon  as  the  force 
by  which  it  had  yielded  is  removed ;  so  do  men  return  to 
^ir  old  habits  as  soon  as  the  motives,  whether  of  interest 
or  fear,  which  had  influenced  them,  are  done  away.  "  Na- 
,ture,"  savs  Lord  Bacon,  '*  is  often  hidden,  sometimes  over- 
'  eoi^e,  seldom  extinguished.  Let  not  a  man  trust  his  vic- 
tory over  his  nature  too  far;  for  nature  will  lie  buried 
a  great  time,  and  yet  revive  upon  the  occasion  or  tempta- 
tion ;  like  as  it  was  with  iEsop*s  damsel,  turned  from  a 
cat  to  a  woman,  who  sat  very  demurely  at  the  board*s  end 
till  a  mouse  ran  before  her.*  The  same  philosopher  gives 
the  following  admirable  caution :— "  A  man's  nature  runs 
either  to  herbs  or  weeds;  therefore  let  him  seasonably 
water  the  one,  and  destroy  the  other." 

4  7 .  B  ETTE  R  a  Utile  fire  that  warms,  than  mickle  that  hums^ 

"  One  may  be  very  uneasy  with  a  plentiful  fortune, 

and  as  happy  in  an  humble  conditionp  for  it  is  the  mind  that 

makes  us  either  the  one  or  the  other.    A  plain,  an  honest, 

and  a  temperate  industry*  contents  itself  with  a  little.  And 

who  would  not  rather  sleep  quietly  upon  a  hammock,  with- 

<  out  either  cares  in  his  head,  or  crudities  in  his  stomach, 

-  tiian  lie  upon  a  bed  of  state  with  the  qualms  and  twinges 

that  accompany  surfeit  and  excess  ?".    Far  from  Jupiter, 

farfi^m  the  thunder.    Agur*s  prayer  (Prov.  xxx.  8,  9,)  is 

a  continual  lecture  to  him  that  covets  more  than  enough. 

Socrates,  passing  through  the  markets,  cried.  How  much 

is  here  I  do  not  want !     That  suit  is  best  that  fits  me  best, 

says  an  English  adage,  and  one  of  our  own  poets  has 

agreeably  depicted  the  comforts  of  content : — 

The  best  and  fairest  house  to  roe. 
Is  that  where  best  f,  love  to  be. 

They  are  not  houses  builded  large  and  high, 
Ceird  all  with  gold,  and  paved  with  porphyry, 
Hung  round  with  arras,  glazed  with  crystal-glass, 
And  covered  o  er  with  plates  of  shining  brass. 
Which  are  the  bsst  ;  but  rather  those  where  we 
In  safety,  health,  and  best  content  may  be, 
And  where  we  find,  though  in  a  mean  estate, 
That  portion  which  maintains  a  quiet  fate. 

G.  Wither,  1695. 

43.  Better  half  a  loaf  than  no  bread. 

This  is  a  self-evident,  but  not  less  useful  truth.  The 
Ibilowing,  however,  whieh  convevs  mudh  the  same  mean- 
ing, is  more^ obscure,  and  fiimishet  some  amusement  in 
the  act  of  linderstandiug  it;  he  that  has  but  one  eye  sees 
the  BETTER ^r  it.    The  next  is  similar; 

49.  A  man  were  better  be  half  blind  than  hatfe  both 
.  his  eyes  out. 

And  the  experience  of  many  has  proved,  that 
bO'  A  BAD  hush  is  better  than  the  open  field. 

That  is,  says  Ray,  it's  better,  to  have  any,  though  a 
bad  friend  or  relation,  (one  who  can  do  little  or  nothing  for 
us),  than  to  be  quite  destitute  and  exposed  to  the  wide  world. 


51.  SmaU  %\MJM  mmt  he  fed. 

Which  Ray  thus  explains:— Children  must  be  fed ; 
they  cannot  be  mamlainea  with  nothing.  It  mav  teaA 
proper  eoonomy  fat  the  sake  of  a  fhmily  eiuwr  in  eEutooeaw 
or  expected. 

52.  BsTTBK  My,   Here  U  ie,  nor  (thaa)  HereU 
woe, — Scotch. 

Another  leaion  of  deeent  fhigality. 

63.  BExrBE,/(Oje  ajeet  them  a. friend. 

Wit  it  always  misplaoed.  and  oftrni  ii^urioiii  when 
uttered  at  Uie  expense  of  another's  feeling  It  is  a  mia- 
Ibrtune  to  some  persons  to  possess  a  qmck  sense  of  the 
facetious,  and  a  talent  at  repartee.  We  would,  therefore, 
under  the  form  of  a  proverb,  appeal  to  their  judgment  and 
humanity,  in  whieh  they  are  frequently  not  defleient,  to 
check  the  light  or.  unkind  remark  ere  it  rises  to  the  lips. 
The  Arabian  maxim  pithily  says.  Let  mot  yomr  tomgwe  emi 
your  throat.  If  the  happy  conceit  must  be  Ibrmed,  it  will 
be  a  good  discipline  of  tne  mind  to  curb  it  and  make  it  sub- 
side within ;  or  to  treat  it  as  we  have  been  told  to  s«rve  a 
cucumber, — ^namelv,  to  give  it  the  pepper,  and  aah,  and 
acid,  and  then  to  throw  it  out  of  window ;  that,  is  rdher  to 
lose  a  jest  than  a  friend:  for  fie  who  makes  others  afraid 
i(f  his  wit,  had  need  to  be  qfraid  of  their  memories. 

As  Sir  Edward ^  who  hoped  for  something  at  conut, 

was  walking  with  his  arms  folded  under  Queen  Elixa- 
beth's  window,  she  asked.  What  a  man  thinks  of  when 
he  thinks  of  nothing  ?  Sir  Edward,  who  bad  hitherto 
been  disappointed  about  a  grant  fVom  the  queen,  looked  np 
and  answered.  Madam,  be  thinks  of  a  woman's  promiae. 
The  queen  drew  in  her  head,  and  was  heard  to  say,  "  Sir 
Edward,  I  must  not  confute  you  !  Anger  makes  men  witty, 
but  it  keeps  them  poor"  One  more  anecdote ;  **  I  knew^ 
says  Bacon,  **  two  noblemen  of  the  west  part  of  England, 
whereof  the  one  was  given  to  scoff,  but  ever  kept  royal 
cheer  in  his  house ;  the  other  would  ask  of  those  thai  had 
been  at  the  table — *  Tclj.truly,  was  there  never  a  flout,  or 
drv  blow  given?'  To  wbi^h  the  guest  would  answer 
'  ouch  and  such  a  thing  passed.'  The  nobleman  would 
say,  *  I  thought  he  would  mar  a  good  dinner.'  Discretioa 
of  speech  is  more  than  eloquence.'* 

54.  An  idle  Brain  is  the  devils  workshop. 

We  need  not  enlarge  much  on  this  expressive  sen- 
tence. It  is  clear  that  all  have  something  given  them  Id 
do.  Youths  ought  to  be  employed  in  qualifying  them- 
selves for  the  service  of  tbeir  country,  or  their  friends,  or 
for  earning  their  future  maintenance ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
idleness,  in  any  person,  is  inconsistent  with  the  Christiaa 
character,  exposing  him  to  many  temptations  to  do  eviL 
There  is  an  old  sayings  The  idle  are  seldom  virtuous ;  and 
Idleness  is  the  parent  of  beggary ;  and  Bishop  Sanderson 
observes,  "  Idle' gentlemen  and  idle  beggars  are  the  very 
pests  of  the  state." 

55.  Every  Beam  hath  its  black. 

Where  on  earth  can  we  meet  with  an  entirely  per- 
fect character  ?  Socrates  being  asked.  Who  was  the  wisest 
man  ?  answered.  He  that  offends  least. 
.  It  is  a  good  horse  that  never  stumbles.     And  he,  who 
has  no  cause  for  self-reproof,  is  indeed  an  admirable  being, 
"  A  fruitless  monster  that  tlie  world  ne'er  saw." 
Let  the  proverb  remind  us,  (for  we  have  higher  and  in 
spired  teaching  to  the  same  effisct;  to  be  humUe,  to  take 
hBed  as  to  ourselves,  and  to  be  cautious  and  tender  in  cen- 
suring the  conduct  of  a  neighbour.     I^ay  your  hand  often 
upon  your  own  heart,  and  you  will  not  speak  ill  of  others, 

55.  Beauty  is  a  blossom, 

A  wholesome  memento  to  the  beautiful  and  vain. 
But  let  not  this  proverb,  and  the  following,  which  is  like  it, 
give  a  false  pleasure  to  the  plain  and  envious ; 

57.  Beauty  is  but  skin  deep; 

For  it  is  often  deeper :  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and 
past  spirit,  proving,  in  such  a  case,  the  consent  of  body 
and  mmd.    And  we  have,  in  an  ancient  classic  writar, 

**  Virtue  is  fiurer  in  a  form  that's  fair." 
.  As  a  sad  contrast  to  this  is  a  French  saying, — 

5S.Fie  upon  youth  and  Beauty  not  set  of  with  humility. 
And  the  remark  of  the  chief  of  satirists,  who,  how- 
ever, wrote  in  the  worst  times  of  imperial  Rome,  is, —     ^ 
**  For  rarely  do  we  meet  in  one  combined, 
A  beauteous  body,  and  a  virtuous  mind."-;— Juv.  Sat.  x. 
By  way  of   illustration,  we  will    give  an    old    fkble. 
'*  There  w&s  a  plantation  of  trees  tl»t  were  all  fair  and 
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mll-gromi,  except  one  dwarf  among  them,  knolt;  and 
crookedi  which  the  reit  had  in  deriiion.  The  master  of 
the  wood  wanted  to  build  a  houw,  and  ordered  hia  mea  \a 
fiiit  down  out  of  that  grove  every  itick  that  they  found  fit 
Ar  »ervioe.  They  did  so.  and  the  poor  despised  little  trt  ~ 
was  alone  spared  firom  the  axe." 

59.  "Til  Better  tit  dog  be  your  friend  tha»  yourfo 
This  is  a  Dutch  saytns.  It  has  much  of  policy  and 
worldly  wisdom  in  it.  And  the  author  of  .^  grey  cap  for  a 
green  nead,  \a  foUonring-  it  up  thus  advises  us;  "  Injure  no 
man:  themeanest  person  may,  ones  in  seven  years,  have  an 
opportunity  of  doing  you  much  good  or  harm.  Though  we 
have  a  thousand  friends,  we  may  lack  more,  but  one  enemy 
U  too  much."  Let  the  proverb,  however,  be  read  in  an  sn- 
larged  and  Christian  sense,  and  in  thenharitable  spirit  of  the 
Apostle's  exboriAtion.  Jfit  be  possible,  asmuchas  lieth  in 
y  ou,  live  peaceably  aith  all  men, — Rom.xii.  18.  H. 


A   FICHT   OF  WltD    BEASTS. 

A  tboofrr's  horse  and  a  bull  were  turned  out,  and  soon 
after  were  let  loose  a  lion,  and  a  tig^r,  and  a  hear,  and  a 
wolf,  kept  hungry  for  the  purpose.  The  tiger  crawled 
along  upon  the  groui^d  like  a  cat,  and  Drat  jumped  upon 
the  bull  s  back,  which  soon  brought  the  bull  down, '  and 
then  the  great  scramble  began,  tl^  beasts  tearing  the  bull 
to  pieces,  and  likewise  one  another.  The  wolf  and  the 
tiger  were  first  despatched.  Tlie.  lion  and  the  bear  hod  a 
long  ronteat.  The  lion,  with  his  teeth  and  with  his  claws, 
wounded  the  bear  in  several  places,  but  could  not  penetrate 
■noeh  further  than  the  skin.  The  bear,  somehow  or  other, 
.  took  the  lion  at  an  advantage,  got  him  within  his  grasp, 
and  gave  him  such  a  squeeze,  as  squeezed  the  breath  out 
of  his  body.  The  bear  then  furiously  attacked  the  trooper's 
hoise,  who  was  grazing  all  this  while  at  a  Uttle  distance, 
and  not  minding'Sr  hat  was  done ;  bulthehoree  with  his  hind- 
legs  gave  him  such  a  kick  upon  his  ribs,  as  provoked  him 
into  tenfold  fury ;  and  at  the  second  attack,  a  second  kick 
upon  his  head  broke  both  his  jaws,  and  laid  him  dead  upon 
the  ground ;  so  that,  contrary  to  expectation,  the  trooper's 
horse  reraaiued  master  of  the  Qeld. — ^Nbwton's  flffinctr*. 
This  happened  some  years  ago,  at  Berlin. 


THE  SOXJFFLEUR. 
On   the   soath   side   of  the   Mauritius   is   a  point, 
called  The  Socffleuh,  from    the    following   cir- 
cumstance.   A  large  mass  of  rock  runs  out  into  the 


sea  from  the  main-land,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  a 
neck  of  rock  not  two  feet  broad.  The  constant  beat- 
ing of  the  tremendous  swell  which  rolls  in,  has 
undermined  it  in  every  direction,  till  it  has  exactly  the 
appearance  of  a  Gothic  building,  with  a  number  of 
arches  in  the  centre  of  the  rock,  which  is  about 
thirty-five  or  forty  feet  above  the  sea;  the  water  has 
forced  two  passages  vertically  upwards,  which  are 
worn  as  smooth  and  cyUndrical  as  if  cat  by  a  chiseL 
When  a  heavy  sea  rolls  in,  it  of  course  fills  in  >an 
instant  the  boUow  caverns  underneath,  and  finding 
no  other  egress,  and  being  borne  in  with  tremendous 
violence,  it  rushes  up  these  cbinaneys,  and  flies 
roaring  farjously  to  a  height  of  full  sixty  feet. 
The  moment  the  wave  recedes,  the  vacuum  beneath 
causes  the  wind  to  rush  into  the  two  apertures  with 
a  loud  humming  noise,  which  is  heard  at  a  con- 
siderable distance. 

My  companion  and  I  arrived  there  before  high 
water,  and  having  climbed  across  the  neck  of  ro^, 
we  seated  ourselves  close  t(S  the  chimneys,  where  I 
proposed  making  a  sketch,  and  had  just  b^un,  when 
in  came  a  thundering  sea,  which  broke  right  over 
the  rock  itself,  and  drove  us  back  much  alarmed. 
Our  Negru  guide  now  informed'  us,  that  we  must  ' 
make  haste  to  recross  our  narrow  bridge,  as  the  sea 
would  get  up  as  the  tide  rose.  We  lost  no  time,  and 
got  back  dry  enough  ;  and  I  was  obliged  Xa  make  my 
sketches  from  the  main- land. 

In  about  three  quarters  of  ai 
truly  magnificent.     I  do  i 

when  I  say,  that  the  waves  rolled  in,  long  and 
unbroken,  fiill  twenty-five  feet  high,  till,  meeting  the  ' 
headland,  they  broke  clear  over  it,  sending  the  spray 
flying  over  the  main-land;  while  from  the  centre  of 
this  mass  of  foam,  the  SoufHeur  shot  up  with  a  noise 
which  we.  afterwards  heard  distinctly  between  two 
and  three  miles  oif.  Standing  on  the  main  chff,  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  we  were  quite 
wet.  All  wc  wanted  to  complete  the  picture,  was  a 
large  ship  going  ashore. 

[Jwnul  eftlu  GufrapJhieal  SatUty.\ 


a  hour  the  sight  was 
exaggerate  in  the  least 
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ON  THE  HISTORY  OP  WRITING. 
Many  learned  antiquaries  have  written  upon  the 
subject  of  speech.  They  havf  traced  the  different 
languages  of  the  world  to  their  parent  tongues,  and 
they  have  even  attempted  to  decid^e,  by  comparing 
one  language  with  another,  from  what  country  cer- 
tain people  originally  came.  The  history  of  a 
language  affords  mudi  information  respecting  the 
history  of  the  people,  and  their  gradual  transition 
from  rude  barbarism,  to  the  highest  point  of  civili-^ 
zation  and  refinement.  The  art  of  writing,  or  the 
manner  of  transmitting  and  recording  our  ideas,  is 
equally  interesting;  perhaps,  equally  important.  We 
shall,  therefore,  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  his- 

TORY  OF  WRITING. 

The  first  substance  used  for  writing  upon  was,  pro- 
bably, dry  leaves  !  Virgil  describes  the  Sibyl  writing 
her  prophecies  in  detached  sentences,  upon  dry  leaves, 
which  were  scattered  by  the  wind  when  the  door  of 
the  cave  was  opened.  The  next  step  towards  p^pcr, 
was  the  invention  by  the  Egyptians  of  the  papyrus ; 
a  substance  made  of  reeds,  growing  upon  Uie  banks 
of  the  Nile.  Brass,  lead,  wood,  ivory,  and  wax, 
amongst  numerous  other  things,  have  aHl  been  used 
for  the  same  purpose.  At  length,  parchment,  or 
vellum,  was  invented,  which,  but  for  its  great  value, 
would  have  become  the  substance  generally  used : 
but  it  was  so  expensive,  that  persons  were  often 
reduced  to  the  extremity  of  erasing  some  part  of  a 
work,  to  make  room  for  their  own  writings.  Cicero 
writing  to  his  friend  Trebatius.  who  had  written  to 
him  on  parchment  which  had  been  before  used, 
betrays  a  fear  that  Trebatius  had  erased  his  letter,  to 
save  the  expense  of  buying  new  parchment.  By 
this  practice  we  have  lost  many  works  of  antiquity. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  rescue  some  of 
these  writings  from  destruction,  by  examining  all 
those  manuscripts  which  are  written  upon  parchment, 
from  which  something  had  been  erased.  Angelo 
Mai  has  succeeded  in  decipherii^  a  part  of  Cicero's 
Treatise  on  Republics,  which  had  been  partially  erased^ 
in  order  to  substitute  St.  Augustine's  Commentary  on 
the  Psalms. 

The  most  ancient  books  were  formed  of  tablets 
joined  together,  very  much  in  the  form  of  a  modem 
book;  Afterwards,  when  more  flexible  materials 
were  used,  books  were  made  in  the  form  of  rolls. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  all  the  eastern  nations 
adopted  this  form.  These  rolls  must  have  been  very 
inconvenient  to  manage  while  reading.  There  were 
two  rollers,  one  at  each  end  of  the  roU,  round  one  of 
which  the  whole  manuscript  was  folded :  the  reader 
unrolled  one  end,  and  as  he  proceeded,  he  rolled  it 
upon  the  empty  roller  untQ  the  whole  was  transferred 
from  one  roller  to  the  other. 

Much  important  information  i^>on  the  manners  of 
the  Romans  has  been  obtained,  as  might  be  expected, 
from  the  discovery  of  two  Roman  cities,  which  had 
been  hidden  by  the  cinders  thrown  from  Mount 
Vesuvius,  by  the  eraption  abovt  the  year  aj>.  79 ; 
but  Httle  more  is  known  19011  the  subject  ef  their 
books  and  manner  of  writing,  than  was  known 
before  the  excavations.  Rolls  of  hiittie  material, 
eight  inches  long  and  about  two  inches  in  thickness, 
were  frequent^  discovered  by  tlw  workmen  during 
the  operations  at  Pompeii  -,  but  it  was  not  at  first 
known  that  these  were  books:  iq[K>n  examination, 
however,  they  proved  to  be  zoUs  of  papyrus  glued 
together.  At  one  end  of  inost  of  than  was  a  label, 
upon  which  was  written  the  title  of  the  work,  and 
the  author's  name.  Of  theae  rolls,  Camino  Pademi 
carried  away  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  which 
he  collected  from  the  rubbish,  during  twelve  days 


which  he  passed  among  the  rains  of  PompeiL     Ibe 
papyrus  has  become  so  brittle,  in  consequence  of  tbe 
heat  of  the  ashes,  that  no  one  has  yet  succeeded,  te> 
any  extent,  in  unrolling  them.     Plaggi,  a  monk,  dis- 
covered a  way  of  unrolling  them,  by  putting  thixx 
slices  of  onion  between  the  folds  of  the  manuscript 
as  he  carefully  separated  them  with  a  knife.     This  is 
the  best  contrivance  which  has  yet  been  adopted^  bat 
it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  successftd.     After  all 
the  time  and  money  which  have  been  bestowed  npon 
this  object,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  woriu 
have  been  recovered.     Some  of  these  rolls  are  forty' 
feet  in  length ;  many  of  them  have  been  taken  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  they  have  re- 
mained many  years,  without  any  attempt  having  been 
made  to  unrol  them. 

The  labour  bestowed  upon  ancient  manuscript 
books  was  immense.  As  they  were  intended  to 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  modem  printed  book, 
their  durability  was  of  the  greatest  importance.  The 
ancient  copyists,  therefore,  paid  great  attention  to  the 
manufiMrture  of  their  inks,  as  well  as  the  parchment; 
in  this  avt  they  were  so  successful,  that  most  of  the 
very  ancient  manuscripts  which  are  now  extant,  are 
as  legible,  and  the  ink  is  as  black  and  bright,  as  if 
they  had  been  but  just  written.  It  is  scq>posed  that 
the  ink  owes  this  beautiful  colour  to  the  lamp-black. 
Some  ink  was  found  in  a  glass-bottle  at  Hercula- 
neum,  which  was  very  thick  and  oily.  It  was  owin^ 
perhaps,  to  its  glutinous  nature,  that  the  persons 
employed  to  take  down  the  speeches  delivered  by 
the  orators  in  the  Forum,  preferred  writing  on 
waxen  tablets,  which  required  a  very  sh^^t  touch 
to  mark  them.  It  would  have  been  an  operation 
almost  laborious  to  write  with  such  ink  as  tiiia 
found  at  Herculaneum,  and  the  writer  would,  there* 
fore,  have  proceeded  very  slowly,  and  would  not  have 
been  able  to  follow  the  speaker.  There  is  one  great 
objection  to  this  ink ;  it  does  not  mter  sufficientiy 
into  the  parchment,  and  is,  therefore,  easily  obHte- 
rated.  The  Romans  made  inks  of  various  colours ; 
the  emperors,  in  the  later  times,  when  wealth  and 
luxury  had  destroyed  the  Empire,  endeavoured  to 
maintain  an  appearance  of  grandeur,  by  writing  with 
purple  ink.  Materials  more  valuable  were  sometimes 
used,  when  the  writings  were  of  value ;  the  worics  of 
Homer  were  written  in  letters  of  gold,  upon  a  roll 
1 20  feet  long,  formed  of  the  intestines  of  serpents. 
The  Hebrews  also  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  manuscripts ;  the  letters  are  as  evenly  formed 
as  it  would  be  possible  to  form  them  in  type ;  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  believe  that  they  can  have  been 
written  by  a  pen.  All  the  eastern  nations  make  their 
pens  of  reeds,  which  were  well  suited  to  the  broad 
character  of  their  writing  5  these  reed*  are  brought 
from  the  East  to  Europe,  and  are  used  by  the  scholars 
in  eastern  literature  $  they  are  still,  used  by  many 
people  in  the  East  at  this  day.  Reeds  were  used  by 
other  nations  also.  Pens  made  of  them  were  dis- 
oovesed  during  ihft  excavations  at  Pompeii  1  they  are 
cut  like  a  qniH-pen,  except  that  the  nib  is  mueh 
broader.  When  waxen  tablets  were  used,  they  were 
written  upon  by  a  stylus,  an  instrument  pcHnted  at 
one  end  to  form  the  letters,  the  other  end  being  flat, 
for  the  purpose  of  erasing  them  by  flattening  the 
wax.  Hence  Horace  uses  the  phrase,  '*  to  turn  the 
stylus,"  for  correcting  what  had  been  writteiL  Some 
of  the  richest  of  the  Romans  made  use  oi  a  silver 
stylus. 

It  is  not  known  where  the  first  large  library  was 
made ;  perhaps  in  Egypt.  It  has  been  thought  that 
the  collection  of  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
public  records,  and  theological  works,  which  the 
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Jevrs  presenred  ^th  so  miich  care,  suggested  the 
idea  to  the  Egyptians,  who  formed  libraries  in  imita- 
tion of  them,  bat  upon  the  same  gigantic  scale  upon 
which  'they  executed  every  thing  which  they  under- 
took. The  library  at  Alexandria  was  the  largest  ever 
made  before  the  invention  of  printing ;  perhaps  larger 
than  any  made  even  since  that  invention.  It  vas  at 
first  intended  to  collect  for  the  king's  use,,  such  books 
only  as  treated  of  civil  government  -,  but  it  was  not 
likely  that  a  king,  who  would  be  at  the  trouble  of 
collecting  works  to  enable  him  to  exercise,  for  the 
happiness  of  his  people,  the  vast  power  which  the 
kings  of  Egypt  possessed,  would  confine  his  know- 
ledge within  such  bounds.  He  therefore  ordered 
that  all  books  brought  into  Egypt  should  be  seized, 
and  placed  in  his  library,  and  copies  of  them  made 
for  the  owners.  Sometimes  money  was  also  given, 
to  make  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  originals ; 
succeeding  kings  followed  the  example  of  the 
founder.  Ptolemy  Evergetes  having  seized  copies  of 
the  works  of  uEschylus,  Euripides,  and  Sophocles, 
caused  copies  of  them,  and  a  sum  of  fifteen  thousand 
'  crowns,  to  be  given  to  the  person  from  whom  they 
were  taken.  In  this  way  was  the  Alexandrian 
Library  increased)  until  it  contained  the  amazing 
number  of^  seven  hundred  thousand  volumes ;  a 
number  almost  incredible,  when  it  is  considered  that 
all  these  were  manuscript.  A  large  number  of 
Cop3rists  were  kept  at  the  library.  This  was  the 
library  of  the  University  of  Alexandria,  to  which  all 
the  learned  men  of  the  age  resorted.  It  is  the 
Caliph  Omar  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  loss 
•f  this  vast  pyramid  of  books.  Hi^  manner  of 
reasoning  and  deciding  upon  the  fate  of  this  library 
is  known  to  all,  and  shows  more  regard  for  his 
Koran  than  love  of  literature  -,  it  was  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  heating  the  public  baths  of  the  city, 
which  it  supplied  with  fuel  for  nearly  six  months. 

It  was  here  also  that  the  Bible  was  translated  into 
Greek.  The  king  having  heard  that  the  Jews  had  a 
book,  containing  the  laws  of  Moses,  was  desirous  of 
having  a  work  on  his  favourite  subject,  which  the 
Jews  held  to  be  of  divine  origin ;  he,  therefore,  -  sent 
a  message  to  Jerusalem  to  ask  for  a  copy.  Various 
statements  have  been  made,  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  translation  was  effected.  The  number  of 
translators  employed,  and  the  time  occupied  in  com- 
pleting it,  have  not  yet  been  determined.  It  was 
placed  in  the  king*s  library,  and  has  always  been 
esteemed  a  most  valuable  version  of  the  Bible.  A 
manuscript  copy  of  this  version,  wanting  a  few 
chapters  in  different  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  is 
now  In  the  King's  Library,  at  the  British  Museum  j 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  about  the  third  or 
fourth  century. 

Another  curious  specimen  of  ancient  books,  though 
of  comparatively  modem  date,  is  the  book  upon 
which  Henry  the  First,  and  several  succeeding  Eng, 
lish  kings,  took  the  coronation  oath.  It  is  a  manu- 
script copy  of  the  Gospels,  beautifully  written  upon 
vellum.  It  was  originally  bound  in  two  oak  boards, 
nearly  an  inch  thick,  joined  together  at  the  back 
with  straps  of  leather.  There  are  large  pieces  of 
brass  on  the  comers.  On  one  cover  is  a  large  double 
gilt  cmcifix,  which  was  kissed  by  the  king  on  his 
taking  the  oath. 

The  monks  were  the  only  persons  who  preserved 
the  few  ancient  books  whi6h  the  barbarians,  during 
their  irruptions  into  Italy,,  had  not  had  time  to 
destroy.  In  every  monastery  a^  room  was  set  apart 
for  the  express  purpose  of  making  copies  of  books, 
and,  but  for  the  persevering  industry  of  the  monks, 
we  should  have  been  almost  unacquainted  with  the  | 
works  of  Greece  and  Rome, 


The  art  of  printing,  which  waft  invented  a  little 
before  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and  which, 
indeed,  ^atly  hastened  their  fall,  made  a  great 
change  in  the  state  of  literature.  From  the  time 
when  Rome  first  began  to  rise  to  eminence  in  litera- 
ture, until  it  was  taken  by  the  Goths,  the  great  body 
of  the  people  had  advanced  but  little  in  knowledge ; 
the  high  price  of  books  putting  them  out  of  the 
reach  of  tJl  but  the  richest  citizens.  Learning  was 
therefore  the  happiness  of  a  few  i  but  immediately 
after  the  invention  of  printing,  books  began  to  be 
circulated  through  all  the  countries  in  Europe :  and 
people  have  gr^ually  become  more  civilized  and 
enlightened.  The  increasing  demand  for  books,  has 
reduced  the  price  of  them  so  much,  that  there  arc 
few  who  cannot,  afford  to  have  a  small  number  at 
least  The  beautiies  of  Grecian  and  Roman  literature 
were  but  littie  known,  and  consequentiy  littie  valued, 
by  the  Grecians  and  Romans  themselves.  But  now, 
a  person  might  buy  a  copy  of  nearly  ajl  that  has 
descended  to  us  of  ancient  literature  for  the  price 
which  a  single  copy  of  Euripides,  or  Horace,  would 
have  cost  at  the  time  that  these  poets  lived* 

There  are  a  great  number  of  very  extensive  libra- 
ries in  Europe.  Every  college  has  a  library.  Italy 
has  many  .libraries.  There  are  two  large  libraries  in 
Florence,  one  of  which  is  caUed  after  the  name  of 
the  wonderliil  man  who  passed  his  life  there.  Ma- 
gliabechi.  This  man  was  bom  in  1 633,  and,  having 
distinguished  himself  by  the  extent  of  his  reading, 
he  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  grand  duke.  He 
never  travelled  more  than  a  few  miles  from  Florence, 
living  entirely  among  his  books.  Hif  acquaintance 
was  sought  by  all  the.  learned  in  Europe,  who  were 
sure  of  obtaining  froni  this  man  information  on  any 
branch  of  learning  which  they  might  study.  ^There 
were  few  books,  with  the  contents  of  which  he  was 
not  fully  acquainted,  his  memory  being  as  tenacious, 
as  his  reading  was  -extensive.  It  is  reported  that  he 
repeated  from  memory,  the  contents  of  a  manuscript 
which  had  been  lost,  and  which  he  thus  restored  to 
the  world.  The  Magliabechian  library  contains 
130,000  volumes,  including  11,000  manuseripts. 

lliere  is  another  library  at  Florence  made  by  the 
Medici,  which  contains  many  valuable  manuscripts^ 
which  are  secured  by  chains.  Among  them  was  a 
copy  of  Virgil's  works,  written  upon  vellum,  with  notes 
]fy  the  Consul  Apronianus :  it  has  been  removed,  and 
is  now  lost. 

The  Universities  in  England  have  libraries  of  great 
extent;  there  are  also  noble  collections  of  books 
bo^h  in  manuscript  and  type,  attached  to  many 
of  the  ancient  cathedrals  in  this  kingdom*  The 
library  at  the  British  Museum  contains  a  lai^e 
number  of  manuscripts,  besides  printed  volumes,  and 
was  presented  to  the  public  by  George  the  Second. 
A^i  a  few  years  since,  that  great  depository  of  the 
treasures  of  literature  and  science  received  an  ines- 
timable accession  by  the  munificent  and  truly  royal 
gift  of  a  library  presented  to  the  nation  by  King 
George  the  Fourth. 

TiiSRB  is  nothing  more  odious,  than  fruitless  old  age. 
Now,  (for  that  no  tree  bears  fruit  in  autumn,  unless  it 
blossoms  in  the  spring,^  to  the  end  that  my  age  may  be 
profitable,  and  laden  with  fhiit,  I  will  endeavour,  that  my 
vouth  may  be  studbus,  and  flowered  with  the  blossoms  of 
learning  and  observation. — Bishop  Hall. 

■■  ji  ■ 
Ws  let  our  friends  pass  idly,  like  our  time, 
Till  tliey  are  lost,  and  then  we  see  our  crime ! 
We  think  what  worth  in  them  might  have  been  knows. 
What  duties  done,  what  kind  afiections  shown : 
Untimely  knowledge !  bought  at  heavy  co6t> 
When  what  we  mi^ht  have  better  used,  is  lost ) 
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ON  KEEPING  A  HORTUS  SICCUS. 

OR   BOOK    FOB    PKESERTING    DRIBD    PLANTS. 

Sprikq  is  at  hand,  and  the  flowcin  of  the  field  will 
soon  be  lifting  up  their  heads,  and  opening  their 
beantifol  blossoms  to  the  cheering  snn-beams.  Thej 
seem  to  call  upon  ns  to  look,  at,  and  admire  them ; 
and  why  shoald  we  not,  for  He  who  knew  all  things 
has  told  tu,  that  "  Solomon  in  all  hia  glory  was  not 
wrayed  like  one  of  these."  To  itndy,  therefore,  their 
habits,  and  watch  their  progress,  is  a  delightful  task, 
which  we  would  recommend  to  ail,  for  assaredly  the 
more  they  are  examined,  and  their  ways  of  llie  and 
growth  inquired  into,  the  more  will  the  inqniTer 
be  led  to  acknowledge,  that  "  wonderful  ate  the 
works  of  God,  and  that  in  wisdom  hath  he  made 
them  all." 

With  this  view,  we  shall  call  the  attention  of  our 
youthful  readers  more  especially  to  the  .subject,  and 
urge  them  to  make  collections  of  wild  plants  and 
flowers,  by  which  their  daily  walks  may  be  made 
sources  of  amusement  and  instruction.  To  enable 
them  tu  derive  additional  as  well  as  more  lasting 
interest  from  the  parsuit,  we  would  recall  their  atten- 
tion to  the' mode  of  forming  an  Herbarium,  or  collec- 
tion of  dried  plants,  given  in  vol.  iv.,  p.  JO?,  of  the 
Saturday  Magaziite,  by  which  simple  process,  some  of 
the  most  valuable  collections  of  dned  plants  have 
been  preserved. 

As  a  means  of  leading  young  people  to  a  knowledge 
of  plants,  and  exciting  ibem  to  make  collections  in 
their  own  neighbourhood,  prizes  have  been  offered  to 
the  scholars  of  a  National  School  in  the  country,  for 
the  best  set  of  dried  specimens,  gathered  and  dried 
in  the  coarse  of  the  year.  „•  g 


THE  VILLAGE  PASTOR. 

In  the  retired  villages  of  our  land,  tbb  pastor  is  cAen 
the  <mly  resident  raised  above  the  lowest  rank  of 
society.  In  such  a  situation,  he  becomes  a  sooiue 
of  civilization  and  refinement  to~lhose  around  him. 
His  simple  and  unpretending,  yet  more  polished 
manners;  his  mansion,  with  its  modest  ornaments ^ 
his  garden,  tended  and  decked  by  the  band  of  taste; 
these  impart  sonje  relish  for  improvement  among  his 
poorer  and  ruder  neighbours.  But  further,  he  is 
ever  at  hand  to  relieve,  to  instruct,  to  advise,  and  to 
conaole  his  flock.  His  purse,  scanty  as  it  often  is, 
administers  to  their  temporal  wants;  and  he  is  yet 
more  their  benefactor  by  organizing  and  condacting 
plans  more  system atically  formed  for  their  relief. 
His  iofloence  may  arrest  the  heavy  arm,  or  soften 
the  hard  heart  that  wonld  oppress  them.  His 
superior  knowledge  guides  them'  through  difficulties, 
-where  no  other  friend  is  near  to  give  them  counseL 
His  authority  composes  their  little  fends  and  jett- 
fonsies.  His  words  of  sympathy  and  consolation 
soothe  their  distresses.  His  vigilant  eye  marks  their 
first  deviations  from  rectitude,  and  brings  back  the 
yet  nnhardened  and  reclaimable  transgressor  into  the 
path  of  innocence.  Even  in  their  bodily  ailments,  bis 
simple  science,  and  his  yet  simpler  store  of  medicine 
may  arrest  the  progress  of  disease  and  avert  death. 
And  as  the  Reformation  has  repealed  the  unscriptural 
rule,  which  made  celibacy  compulsory  on  the  clergy, 
he  is,  in  the  great  piajority  of  instances,  aided  by  ■ 
partner,  whose  co-operation  is  by  so  much  the  more 
valuable,  as  her  habits  qualify  her  for  every  task  of 
gentleness  and  mercy,  more  especially  when  she  hai 
to  deal  with  the  sick  or  the  afflicted,  the  ignotant  or 
the  vicious,  of  her  own  sex. — Dkan  of  Chicbkstki^ 
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Ths  road  from  Broadford  to  Soonsor  paisea  under  bare,  preei* 
pitoin,  and  lofty  hilU,  deeply  cbanneUed  bv  streami,  Ibnsins 

girt  of  tbe  range  of  the  Uoolin,  or  Cuebullin :  two  above 
consor  being  of  tngar-loaf  fbrm.  Tbe  ioand  aepamtittg 
tbe  little  Island  of  Scarpa  ftom  Sky,  is  tbe  prineipal 
rendesvouB  of  tbe  berrinff-veBaeU ;  "ftmaU  aloops,  wbieb 
purcbaae  tbe  fttb  from  tbe  boata  and  eonvey  tbem  to 
markeU  The  lale  of  Raaaav  it  oppotite  Soonior.tbe 
laird's  maniton  appearing  emboaomed  in  trees*  Tbe  an* 
cestors  of  tbe  present  proprietor,  Mr.  Macleod,  poaiesaed 
Sky,  and  an  extensive  tract  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland, 
but  were  driven  into  tbe  narrow  preoinoti  which  be  at 
present  occupies,  by  tbe  Hackenxiea,  after  a  severe  oonteat 
and  successive  battles. 

Struan,  on  tbe  south  aide  of  tbe  island,  to  which  the 
road  proceeds  across  a  d^earv  moor,  is  on  the  shore  of  Loch 
Bracadale.  The  coast  is  bold  and  romantic:  the  entrance 
of  the  Bay  is  guarded  by  an  island  crested  bv  singular  rocks, 
called^  Macleod*s  Table,  but  which  resemble  a  ibrt  rather 
than  a  table,  and  off  an  adjoining  promontory  shoot  aloft 
three  needle-shaped  neks,  Imown  by  the  name  of  Macleod*s 
Maidens. 

Some  steep  hills  separate  the  bey  fh>m  Talisker,.  which 
is  seen  from  a  considerable  heigbt^'-«  large  farm-bouse, 
surrounded  by  forest-trees,  in  a  rienly-men  valley,  opening 
to  tbe  sea,  and  enclosed  'by  steep  ridges,  one  of  whic^ 
the  Brishmeal  Hill,  of  ciroular  shape,  is  basaltic;  a 
spot,  as  Johnson  observes,  destined  by  nature  for  a  her- 
mitage. The  garden  of  Talisker  is  adorned  by  a  fine 
plane-troe:  the  winds  prevent  the  Scotch  fir  from  striking 
Its  roots  in  a  situation  so  exposed.  The  beach  abounds 
with  beautiful  seolite.  The  elevation  of  the  Brishmeal 
bill  is  600  feet;  in  ibrm  and  material  it  resembles  the 
Scuir  of  Bgg.  The  immediate  approach  to  its  summit 
on  one  side,  »  a  narrow  passajje,  guaided  by  two  basaltic 
columns  standing  like  sentinds,  formed  by  two  per- 
pendicular and  lofty  walls,  reticulated  by  the  transverse 
section  of  the  strata  of  which  they  are  compoaed,  and 
opening  at  length  on  a  magnillcent  panoremic  view  em* 
bracing  tbe  towering  peak  of  the  Storr ;  tbe  rugged  ridges  of 
the  Cdolin,  Egg,  Rum,  andCanna  bounding  the  soutnem, 
and  the  continuous  chain  of  the  Long  Island  the  western, 
horiion. 

The  sheep-farm  which  my  host  of  Talisker  rents  of 
Mr.  Macleod,  consists  of  11,000  acres;  another,  rented 
by  a-  single  individual,  embracing  a  considerable  part 
of  tbe  Coolin  Hills,  comprises  30,000  acres.  Of  Sky, 
excepting  some  small  estates,  about  two-thirds  belong  to 
Lord  Macdonaldi  and  the  remainder  to  Mr.  Macleod.  On 
Lord  Macdonald's  a  considereble  quantity  of  homed  cattle 
are  reued.  The  bulls  of  Sky  are  celebrated,  and  much  in 
request.  Mr-Macleod's  yields  principally  sheep.  One 
shepherd  takes  charge  of  400  or  600  sheep;  manv  of 
these  animals  perish  from  inclemency  of  weather,  and  mm 
falling  over  precipices.  The  loss  incurred  by  the  Soot^ 
tish  ^eep-fkrmere  through  depreciation  of  produce,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fret,  that  the  price  of  a  wedder  had 
been  redu<»d,  between  1891  and  1827,  from  thirty  sbilhngs 
to  eleven  shillings ;  whilst  that  of  wool  had  fkllen  from 
forty-flve  shillings  the  double  stone  measure  (forty^ight 
pounds)  to  thirteen  shillings,  chiefly  within  the  last  two 
years.  In  October  it  is  the  practice  to  tar  and  butter 
the  wool:  but  its  sale  is  impaired  by  its  weight  The 
sheep,  were  now  proceeding  to  the  fair  at  Falkirk ;  the 
numerous  ferries  render  their  progress  tedious  and  expen- 
sive. The  Scottish  drovers  accompany  their  cattle  to  the 
southern  markets  of  England ;  and,  in  justice  to  them,  I 
mu^t  remark,  on  my  own  observation,  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  the  stage-ooach  driven  on  the  northern  road, 
that  they  are  equalled  by  none  in  civility  and  dexterity  in 
clearing  the  roads  of  their  flocks  or  heru,  (br  the  passage 
of  the  coaches ;  a  point  of  great  importance  to  thft  safety, 
as  well  as  speed,  of  these  vebioles.  These  hardy  fellows 
may  be  seen  by  tbe  road-side,  mixing  their  n!eal  with 
water,  or  stretched  in  their  plaids  at  night  on  the  bare 
ground,  from  which  they  had  dislodged  a  warm  bullock  to 
obtain  possession  of  his  lair. 


On  r^eroaaing  Loch  Blracadale,  in  the  grey  of  the  uom- 
iaj^,  in  a  four-owed  boat,  I  was  starded  by  th^  exdamaiiaa 
of  the  reweis,  who  began  lo  paQ  vehemently,  and  evidmitlf 
under  much  alarm,  that  a  whale  was  approaching,  and 
*  very  like  a  whale  it  was ;"  a  fish,  apparently  sixty  feel 
in  kogth,  rolling  in  the  dusk  towaras  the  stem  of  ttm 
boat  As  it  pused,  it  proved  to  be  a  couple  of  pmpalesa, 
or  p$ikek»t  as  they  are  ealled  in  Scotland,  preserving  a 
distaneo  so  exact,  that  they  might  well  be  mistaken  for  a 
single  fish.  The  apprehension  of  the  boatmen  bad  been 
awakened  by  the  ctreomstanoe  of  a  rsal  whale  having,  for 
some  time,  taken  up  its  quarters  in  a  neighboaring  bay, 
molesting  the  boats.  The  obvious  inference  that  the  aea- 
monsters,  of  which  we  receive  such  formidaUe  aooouiits, 
might  be  thus  constructed  by  the  terrified  imagination  of 
the  beholders,  has  been  corrobonted  by  a  similar  aup- 
position  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  sUted  in  his  Salm&mM, 
respecting  the  Norwegian  sea-ormen.  The  Bay  of  Loch 
Bracadale  aifords  an  excellent  harbour;  it  was  once  eele- 
breted  as  a  fevoushe  resort  of  herrings,  but  has  been  long 
and  unaccountably  deserted  bv  these  capricious  fish. 

A  dreary  moor  intervenes  between  this  bay  and  that  of 
Dunvegan.  The  Castie,  (see  psge  85,)  is  tbe  aneieiit 
raaidence  of  Mr.  Macleod,  chief  of  the  ckn  of  that  iiaiii% 
or  as  ha  is  more  properljr  desisted,  Madeod  of  Macleod. 
Ito dimensions  are  not  imposing:  but  its  situation,  ov«w 
hanging  the  water,  and  in  an  unflrequented  extremity  of 
a  remote  isLaiid;  and  the  traditionary  history  and  the  relies 
which  attest  the  truth  of  the  legends,  invest  Dunvagam 
with  romantic  interest  Sir  Widter  Scott  conclodea  iiia 
Letter$  on  Dttmmolooy  and  Wiichcraft  with  an  aeooant 
of  a  night  passed  by  mm  in  the  haunted  apartment  of  this 
castie ;  ana  well  might  such  awftil  themes  be  aiHrnriatpd, 
in  the  imagination  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  the  Isle  of 
Sky,  or  as  it  ought  more  properly  to  be  called  of  "  Miat*" 
the  Danish  word  Skue,  from  which  it  is  derived,  signiiytw 
Mist  For  this  island  was  once  celebrated  fiv  the  innwi 
eight,  and  Bracadale,  of  all  ito  wild  districts,  the 
fevoured  with  this  sapematural  gift 

Frtninf  hideout  spells, 

la  Sky's  lone  isle  the  gifted  wisard  seer 
Ledfed  in  tbe  wintry  eave,  ^th  fate*8  Ml  ^ 
Or  in  the  dqp^tbs  of  Uist'i  dark  Ibiest  dwells. 

To  monarcbi  dear,  some  huodred  miles  astrar^ 
Oft  hate  they  seen  fate  give  the  fatal  blOw: 
The  seer  in  Sky  skriek*d  as  the  blood  did  flow, 
Yfhtn  headless  Charles  warm  on  the  sealibid  lay*. 

The  treveller  naturally  inquires  in  Bracadale  ibr  traces 
of  the  second  sight,  and  may  be  disappointed  when  he  is 
informed  here,  as  in  other  narto  of  Scotland,  in  general 
terms,  qualified  not  a  littie  when  investigated,  that  all  tbe 
ancient  superstitions  of  the  country  have  vanished.  Now 
this  stetement  cannot  be  admitted.  Serious,  imaginative, 
indolent,  solitary  in  the  ordinary  condition  of  their  lot, 
though  Booial  in  disposition,  fkmiliar  with  nature  in  all  the 
changing  aspecto  with  which  northern  seasons  invest  it 
and  with  dangen  by  flood  or  fell,  the  natives  of  these 
regions  are  peculiarly  susceptible  of  religious  impressions. 
And  unhappily,  during  many  ages,  ignorant,  or  instniotad 
oulv  in  error,  they  blended  with  the  true  ibith  which  they 
had  received  from  the  missionaries  of  the  Gospel,  all  the 
absurd  poetical  fictions  derived  from  the  stock  from  which 
they  sprang,  or  fitom  Scandinavian  invadera,  ftom  monks, 
or  the  innumerable  horde  of  impostors,  baids  ft  minstrels, 

*  CoLUtes's  Ode  on  th§  Suptntitiont  of  tko  Hightandi.  Tbe 
heautifttl  dcBcription  of  the  second  light  contained  in  this  poem,  was 
supplied  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  author  of  tbe  Man  of  FeoUi^.  *•  Uitf '• 
mk.  forest  exists  only  in  the  imaginetion  of  the  poet;  foT  at  present 
not  a  tree  will  grow  on  an  island  swept  with  blasts  and  overblown  with 
sands.  The  bog-timber  found  buried  under  itssur&ce  affbnds,  however, 
somepofthumous  vindication  of  the  accuracy  of  the  poet's  alhifiion. 

t  The  estimation  in  which  the  famous  bards  of  olden  time  were 
held  may  be  gathered  from  the  ancient  laws  of  the  kingdoos.  "  Im 
the  reign  of  Kenneth  the  Secopd,  who  drew  all  the  oeafuiit  laws  of 
Scetlaad  in  one  compendious  volume,"  it  was  ordered  that  "  all 
vagabeadis,  iUis,  barais,  seudlaris,  and  all  sicUik  idill  pepill,  shall 
be  bfiat  oa  the  cheik^  and  scur^it  with  windb,  hot  (unMSs)  tbey 
Aad  seme  craft  to  wu  their  living."  In  the  lavrs  a^ade  by  Mac- 
beth fin  tbe  cemmmi  weil,  "fulis,  menstralii,  baidis,  and  al other 
sic  iffll  pepill  *,  hot  gif  they  be  specially  licent  b^r  the  king,  sail  be 
compelht  to  seik  sume  craft  to  win  their  leving ;— ^  they  refuse,  tbety 
sail  be  drswing,  like  hors  in  the  pluck  and  harrowis."— Beli.bm»bn^ 
Tromtation  of  Boeei't  CkronieUt  of  ScotUmd^-^l 
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Meft,  tad  deftleft  in  sdeond  fight,  irho  pvtytfd  upon  their 
cradiUity.  Among  this  number  must  be  included  the 
orimiaftU  of  all  eUsaes  and  conditions,  to  be  found  in  all 
eommunities,  but  more  especially  in  those  in  which,  as  in 
the  anoient  Highland  clannish  asedciationa,  certain  oonve* 
nient  customs  had  superseded  moral  and  legal,  obligation. 
These  persons  naturally  enoouraged  a  popular  ereed  which 
Aimished  a  ready  ezplanatioaof  all  the  misohie(  whether 
theft,  plundering  of  cattle,  parantage  or  kidnapping  of 
children,  which  was  constantly  nerpetralsd,  by  the  suggestion 
of  demoniacal  agency;  in  short,  bv  multiplying  into  a 
diversity  of  mischievous  beings,  readv  tp  do  an  iU  turn  to 
any  one,  that  unknown  but  right  weu-known  personage— 
the  No-man  of  Homer,  the  No-body  of  domestic  life. 

That  the  supposed  prodigies  which  rendered  th^se  re- 
gions objects  of  superstitious  awe,  or  of  timid  curiosity, 
should  have  been  exaggerated  by  those  fbw  travellers  who 
penetrated  the  veil  of  mystery  which  enwranped  them*, 
may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  credulity  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived,  no  less  than  to  that  of  the  nations  ttom 
whom  they  received  their  information,  and  to  the  wilful 
imposition  praotised  upon  them. 

The  same  motive  which  formerly  stimulated  the  narra- 
tion of  tales  of  wonder,  now  restrains  it,  namely,  regard 
to  the  estimation  of  strangers. 

But  the  creed  of  centuries  is  not  at  onoe  eradicated, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  converse  Ikmiliarlv  with  the  natives 
of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  jsf  Scotland,  by  their  hearths, 
or  by  their  torrents,  on  their  wild  moors,  or  on  their  stormy 
seas,  in  the  season  of  peril  or  of  repose^  of  sorrow  or  of 
lestivity,  without  being  convinced  that  they  cling,  in  despite 
of  education  and  intercourse  with  strangers,  to  the  super- 
stitious delusions,  and  even  practices,  of  their  forefathers. 
Of  the  remnants  of  their  ancient  creed  some  few  samples 
ma^  be  enumerated,— and  first,  as  to  the  yet  existing 
belief  of  yntehcraftf  or  communion  with  evil  spirits ;  the 
tales  of  hags  riding  on  broomsticks  belonged  to  the  olden 
time.  I  heard  an  aged  minister  in  the  neighboufhood  ci 
the  scene  of  Macbeth's  witchefe,  attribute^  their  disappear* 
anoe  to  the  substitution  of  tea  for  the  cordials  whien  for* 
marly  animated  the  gossip  of  the  ancient  beldame,  and 
psoduoed  thoee  nocturnal  capers  on  the  brown  heath,  which 

*  Sachevertrs  viiit  to  the  Hebrides,  in  1688,  has  been  alresdv 
alhidtd  to.  His  opinion  of  the  diflBculty  of  exploring  these  Islsn<u 
nay  be  gathcrsd  from  his  account  of  his  second  and  last  daVs  excur- 
sion in  Mull,  the  only  one,  save  lona,  upon  wUch  he  landed.  **  If 
I  thought  the  first  day's  journey,  sixteen  miles,  hard  and  unequal, 
this  was  mueh  worse ',  high  and  craggy  mountains,  honid  rocks  and 
dreadful  precipices ;  Pelion  upon  Ossa  are  trifling  and  little  if  com* 
pared  to  them." 

A  passace  extracted  from  a  German  oration  in  praise  of  travel 

Kblished  oy  a  whimsical  English  traveller,  Thomas  Coryate  in 
I  Cruditm,  illustrates  the  notion  respecting  the  Hebrides  enter- 
tained two  centuries  ago,  on  the  continent  of  Surope.  **  Behold," 
exclaims  the  orator,  in  the  course  of  a  general  survev  of  the  wondeis 
of  the  world,  "  a  lake  of  Ireland*  which  turns  wood  into  iron  by  an 
sdniirable  prodigy  of  nature:  or  see  the  Islands  of  Scotland  swiqi-. 
miug  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Cyclades,  and  flitdng  up  and 
down  on  the  water  at  the  sport  of  the  tempests :  there  thou  wilt  woa> 
dertosee  certaine^  trees  from  whose  fruit  falling  into  the  water  that 
runneth  underneath,  ducks  and  geese  do  grow.  "  Monro,  Deaa  of 
the  Isles,  tells  us,  says  Dr.  Maculloch  that "  there  is  a  pigmies'  isle  at 
'the  north  jMint  of  Lewis,  (there  is  no  island  of  any  Und  there  now.) 
with  ane  little  kirk  in  it  of  their  own  handy-work.  Wtthis  this  kirg, 
the  ancients  of  that  country  of  Lewis  says  that  the  ernds  pigmies  has 
been  airded  (buried)  thair.  Many  men  of  divefs  countrys  has  delvil 
up  deeplie  the  flure  of  the  litde  kirke,  and  1  nmelf  amanges  the  leave 
(rest),  and  has  found  in  it,  deepe  and  under  tne  erthe,  oertaine  bains 
and  round  beads,  ofwonderfulhttle  quantity,  allegitto  be  the  bains  of 
the  said  pigmies,  quhilk  may  be  likely*  according  to  snndrie  historys 
that  we  read  of  the  pigmies."  Martin's  beautiful  green  island  of  the 
deep  still  floats  in  the  imannation  of  the  natives,  not  only  of  the 
Western  Isles,  but  even  of  the  civ'dixed  county  of  Fife.  A  lady 
informed  me  that  she  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  an  effect  ef 
refraction  at  Aberford,  on  that  coast,  a  part  of  the  coast  which  wu 
green  becoming  apparently  detached,  and  insulated  by  the  sea :  and 
that  the  people  assured  her  that  it  was  the  Oran  htand,  and  was 
not  ttofirequeoUy  visible.  My  readers  may  remember  Therisea's  e»* 
qaiHte  description  of  such  a  phanomenon : 

As  when  a  shepherd  of  the  Hebridlslei, 

Placed  far  amid  the  melancholy  maiB, 

Whether  h  be  leoe  fancy  him  begnUes, 

Or  that  alsriai  spirits  aometiemi  oeiiB 

To  stand  embooied  to  oer  eenees  pleia, 

Bees  on  the  naked  hill,  or  valb^  low, 

The  while  in  ocean  Phoebus  dips  his  wsin« 

A  vsst  assembly  moving  to  and  fro. 
Then  all  at  once  in  air  dtssoWes  the  wond'feus  show ! 
Penaaat;  Mis.  U^ant,  and  other  writers,  may  be  referred  to  in 
proof  of  the  eontinusnce  of  ma^iy  of  the  ancient  supersiitione,  after 
extravagance  had  ceased  to  characteiixe  the  narrations  of  Highland 
traveileis,  and  they  no  longer  *'  invigorated  their  readers  with  giants 
aad  dwaift."  * 


seen  by  beolv,  whoee  imagination  like  fhat  of  Tarn 
o'Shanter,  was  heated  by  the  same  intoxicating  beverage, 
were  firequentlv  mistaken  fbr  the  dances  of .  supernatural 
revellers.  To  descend  to  fhcts :  it  is  notorious ,  that  witch- 
craft was  recognised  as  a  legal  offence  in  Scotland  in  the 
laat  century :  that  many  women  were  burnt  for  witchcraft, 
in  a  village  in  Bast  Lothian,  in  1700,  and  that  the  last 
unhapptr  woman  that  suffered  for  witohcraft,  was  burnt  at 
Dornoch  many  years  afterwards,  and  that  the  oommon 
people  still  entertained  strong  pr^udioes  against  her  rela 
tions  at  the  dose  of  the  century*.  Thoee  who'  deny  that 
the  Hif^hlanders  retain  their  belief  in  the  intercourse  with 
evil  spurits,  and  a  supernatural  power  derived  from  it, 
assume  in  their  behalf  a  greater  degree  of  civiliiation  than 
any  to  which  the  Bnglish  can  lay  claim. 

I  met  with  one  honest  old  forester,  a  sturdy  champion 
of  ancient  creeds  and  practices,  who  boldly  avowed  his 
conviction  of  the  existence  of  such  intercourse,  and  his 
recollection  of  several  persons  in  his  youth  who  dealt  in  it. 
Nay,  he  maintained  that  the  belief  in  it  was  now  reviving; 
and  attributed  the  circumstance  to  the  increased  knowledge  • 
of  the  Scriptures,  ^hich,  in  his  opinion,  ooiroborated  by 
the  dtation  of  several  texts  in  whioh  witehoraft  is  spoken 
of,  authorised  i|. 

Indisputable  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  the  popular 
ereduUty  is  aflbrded  by  the  custom  still  adhered  to  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland,  of  resorting  to  seers,  persons  supposed  to- 
be  endowed  with  supematuralsagacity,  capable  of  thwarting 
the  infernal  agency,  or  of  detecting  the  human  instrument 
employed  to  perpetrate  its  mischief.  Their  reputation 
varies  .in  proportion  to  their  success,  and  attracts  persons 
wishing  to  consult  them  fh)m  remote  parts.  An  instance 
occurrMl  very  lately  on  the  coast  opposite  to  Sky,  near  to 
Balmacarra  House,  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  the 
oraottlar  response  of  one  of  these  sages.  A  young  man 
was  drowned  under  very  afibcting  circumstances;  his 
mother  immediately  asoerta(nea  by  applying  to  a  seer,  that 
his  body  would  be  discovered,  and  on  the  strength  of  this 
assurance  waded  daily  ttom  morning  till  night,  waist-deep 
in  the  looh,  till  the  prediction  was  fulfilled. 

The  Highlanders  carry  on  their  breasts  a  broe^h,  as  a 
msorvative  against  snpernatrnfal  mischief;  and  Uie  priests  of 
Barra  sett  holy  water  to  the  fishermen  to  propitiate  the  winds. 

Of  ueond  sight  instanoes  are  not  unfreouently  men- 
tioned, and  the  circumstances  and  evidence  of  the  appear- 
ance aocurately  reported.  The  persons  who  have  witnessed 
snch  supernatural  apparitions  are  usually  averse  to  speak 
of  them,  and  look  solemn  and  mysterious  when  allusion 
is  made  to  them,  and  they  are  ever  regarded  as  men  to 
whom  *'  some  strange  thing  had  happenea.''  Indeed,  many 
Hiffhland  fiimilies  having  been  educated  in  the  belief  of 
traditionary  appendages  of  this  description  to  their  history, 
they  have  not  yet^  learned  to  divest  themselves  wholly  of 
the  impression  of  their  truth.  If,  however,  we  must  give 
implioit  credit  on  this  subject  to  Pennant,  we  must  admit 
that  the  last  believer  in  second  sight  was  a  gentleman 
who  died  near  Duncansby  Read  Just  befbre  his  tour. 

The  belief  ih  die  import  of  certain  propheeiet^  which 
have  been  long  current  reepecting  moat  of  thb  Highland 
fhmilies,  has  not  altogether  ceased.  The  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  such  malMieloiy  denunciations,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary confirmation  whioh  they  have  oeoasiooaily  derived 
from  events;  account  for  the  impression  which  they  still 
produce.  They  originated  usually  in  clannish  or  personal 
itnimosity  or  revienge,  and  are  usually  ascribed  to  a  certain 
renowned  sage,  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  of  whom  it  may  be 
aoothly  said,  that 

^^ate'er  he  did  of  gramarye, 
He  always  did  maliciously. 

.  There  is  little  doubt  that  these  predictions  have  so  fbr 
ftilfilled  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  uttered,  of 
hauntiiig  the  imagination,  and  even  accelerating  the  death 
ff  the  supposed  victims  of  them*  It  Is  well  known  that 
Similar  denunciations  attach  to  some  Irish  and  etcn  Bnglish 
j^niilift 

'  The  Highlanders  iuiqnaeti(^blT  belitve  in  the  pto- 
poetical  import  of  dreams.  Doubtless,  visions  of  the 
aight  may  be  employed  by  Previdenoe  in  the  course  of  its 
eiainaiy  operations,  to  produce  impressions  calculated  to 
prepare  us  for  approaching  dan^^r  or  calamity;  tjouga 
the  consequent  ordinary  anticipation  of  occurrences,  as  tha. 
probable  sequel  of  dreams  portending  them,  would  entangle 
us  in  the  meshes  of  superstition.     The  extraordinary 


*  See  Simclaie's  S»rvfv« 
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ftdfilment  of  dreams  it  often  mentioned  in  the'Highlandi. 
One  of  the  most  remarkftble  mentioned  to  me  was  that 
of  an  aged  island  laird  wl|o  dreaok^,  prerious  to  a  visit  to 
Sky,  that  he  should  fkll  over  a  precipice:  he  was  returning 
in  the  evening  to  Talisker,  accompanied  by  a  servant;  when 
the  auffury  was  realised ;  his  servant  was  severely  hurt, 
and  faehimself  crippled  for  life.  This  gentleman  assured 
me,  that  his  housekeeper  dreamed  the  self-same  dream  on 
the  same  night. 

A  laird  residing  near  Loch  Ness  was  unfortunately 
drowned  in  the  Ciuedonian  Canal  during  my  stay  in  the 
neighbouriiood,  a  dream  which  he  had  had  some  weeks 
before,  portending  the  event,  having  manifestly  produced  a 

"  deep  impression  on  his  spirits,  was  instantly  circulated. 
But  it  ^would  be  idle  to  multiply  instances. 

There  is  another  superstitious  prejudice  of  most  serious 
practical  inconvenience  to  our  northern  fellow-countrymen, 
namely,  an  aversion  to  swine.  This  has  induced  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  Highlanders  have  sprung  from  a  Jewish  stock, 
and  the  public  nave  been  threatened  with  a  considerable 
volume,  in  addition  to  previous  dissertations,  on  the  subject. 
It  is  possible  that  the  prejudice  may  have  been  bought  from 
the  East,  but  more  probable  that  it  originates  in  a  perverted 
interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  Scripture-narrative  of 
the  swine  being  possessed  by  devils ;  for  the  Highlanders 
do  i^ot  regard  any  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  Old  Testament 
respecting  blood  and  unclean  meats,  nor  do  the  other  subdi- 
visions of  <the  great  Qeltio  lamily  show  any  aversion  to  swine's 
flesh;  the  Irish  peasant,  it  is  well  kdown,  d<^)ends  on  his 
pig  for  the  payment  of  his  rent  "  MThat,  would  you  have 
me  eat  devil's  meat  !*'  the  exclamation  of  an  old  Highland 
woman  addressed  to  a  Boss-shire  gentleman,  who  presumed 
to  offer  to  her  some  pork,  literally  expreiEued  the  sehthnents 
of  this  people  on  the  subject  The  extent  to  which  this 
prejudice  prevails  is  little  known  in  England ;  it  is  almost 
universal  through  the  Northern  Highlands  and  Islands, 
atad  has  only  within  few  years,  partially  yielded  to  the 
inroads  of  advancing  knowled^  in  the  southern,  and  many 
of  the  domestic  servants  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  brought 
from  these  regions,  still  scrupulously  observe  it.  Well 
might  M.  Simond  wonder,  that  **  among  all  the  filthinesses 
of  these  good  people  (the  Highlanders,)  swine  were  net  to 
be  seen.*'  The  progress  of  education  and  intercourse  with 
strangers,  wiU,  doubtless,  gradually  extirpate  this  unfor- 
tunate prejudice,  and  provide  a  new  staple  of  subsistence 
and  of  wealth  to  this  people;  and  in  the  train  of  the 
schoolmasterwill  appear  a  certain  useful  functionary,  whose 
vocation  has  lately  derived  well-merited  celebrity  from  a 
recent  popular  work*.  Happy  will  it  be  for  the  Highlanders 
if,  together  with  their  old  superstitions,  they  do  not  abandon 
those  wholesome  religious  restraints,  which  the  example 
and  influence  of  strangers  have  in  some  decree  impaired. 
.  The  decline  of  th^  ancient  superstitions  in  Scotland  has 
been  lamented  on  various  accounts :  to  those  who  regret 
the  disappearance  of  that  ideal  world,  which  affor£  a 
boundless^range  to  the  revels  of  the  imagination,  it  may 
be  merely  hinted,  that  though  poets  were  made  for  the 
world,  and  gifted  assuredly  they  are  for  the  moral  gratifi- 
cation alid  instruction  of  mankind,  the  worid  was  not  made 
exclusively  for  poets.  Others  bewail  the  loss  of  the  super- 
stitions as  belonging  to  that  ancient  Highland  system 
which,  arrayed  in  all  the  bright  colours  of  the  fancy,  is 
the  object  of  their  idolatry,  and  as  having  proved  a  valuable 
substitute  for  moral  and  religious  instruction.  General 
Stewart,  after  deploring  the  extirpation  qf  '*  tiie  innocent; 
attractive,  and  often  sublime  su perstitions  of  the  H  ighlands," 
thus  proceeds,  "  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  thought  too  partial 

^  to  the  ancient  and  innocent  superstitions  of  my  countrymen, 
if  I  wish  that  the  restraints  on  vice  were  more  numerous 
than  the  laws  afibrd ;  and  confess  my  belief,  that  the  fear 
of  a  ghost  is  as  honourable  and  legitimate  a  cheek  as  the 
tpu  of  the  gallows,  and  the  thought  of  bringing  dishonour 
on  a  man*8  country,  name,  and  kindred,  fUlly  as  iiespeet- 
able  as  the  fear  of  Bridewell,  Botany  Bay,  or  the  execn- 
tioners  whipt." 

That  superstition  may  prove  a  partial  substitute  fbr 
religion  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  its  principle  is  opposed  to 
that  of  religion,  inasmuch  as  it  resolves  itself,  in  all  its 
shapes  and  modifications,  into  fear,  whereas  the  principle 
of  true  religion  is  love;  the  one  through  Divine  influence, 

•  Those  of  my  Highland  readers  who  have  not  perused  BubbUt 
from  the  Brunnens  of  Kastau,  will  do  well  to  turn  to  the  animated 
description  of  the  Schwein-General  alluded  to.  May  the  gleni  of 
Albia  raBound  to  the  crack  of  his  whip ! 
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Operating  tiiiovgh  the  appointed,  mteaf,  piodiieing 
other,  Imt  wiUimit  it  defjenetatinff  into  a  tinud,  serrile, 
indolent,  enervating  aentiment.  An  old  writer  has  wvil 
observed,  that  **  a  auperatitioos  man  is  like  a  nlley-ilaw 
chained  to  his  oar,  wherever  the  vessel  pursues  her  coanm; 
while  a  religkma  man  moves  freely  sind  aaib  at  large."* 
The  w^-known  Want  of.  energy  wnidi  has  long  charac- 
terized the  fishermen,  a  vei^  numerous  and  important  elaaa 
of  the  natives  of  these  regions,  has  found  a  ready  pretext 
in  the  supeiwtitiotta  observance  of  the  various  omens  sad 
appearances  which  regulate  their  tines  of  sailing. 

8KT;   portrbb;  sroiUtBBAi);    bleat;    snura    aibo; 

iioch  flcatio;  loch  corvibk;  ooolin  hills;  spar 

cave;  tenvrxs;  character;  ktle  hakett. 

A  PAGKST-BOAT  plios  twico  iu  the  week  betweeo  tiM 
harbour  of  Dunvegan  and  Harris.  The  noithem  Testcia,  in 
their  passage  through  the  Minsh,  often  seek  shelter  beie. 
The  road  to  Portree  skirts  several  arms  of  the  sea,  U» 
shores  of  which  are  cultivated,  erhibiting  com  and  pteina- 
tions,  interspersed  with  cottages  and  some  good  ionses. 
The  landloid  of  the  littie  inn  at  Sniiort  combined  with 
his  ordinary  vocation  the  function  of  agent  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Scriptures,  his  shelves  exhibited  the  asoal 
assortment  of  religious  books,  and  his  neighbours  met  at  his 
house  on  Sunday  for  the  purpose  of  reading  together  the 
Sacred  Volume.  The  Uttie  town  of  Portree,  on  ttie  edge  of 
its  bay  and  excellent  harbour,  consisting  of  nea^  and  wdl- 
constructed  houses,  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  generally 
dreary  aspect  of  the  island:  it  contains  a  church,  an  inn,  and 
a  gaol,  the  sheriifs  court  of  the  island  being*  heki  here. 

Portree  is  supposed  lo  derive  its  name  firom  the  circnm- 
stance  of  James  the  Fifth  of  Scotiand  havinf^  put  into 
its  harbour  during  his  tour  through  the  Hebrides.  The 
island  of  RaasavTies  parallel  to  tM  coast  for  some  miles ; 
and  at  its  northern  extremity  is  the  small  iide  of  Rooa. 
The  parish  of  Portree  contains  two  other  places  of  wonhip 
besides  the  church,  and  as  the  minister  pcnorms  servioe  here 
on  three  Sundays  out  of  five,  it  occurs  only  once  in  the 
five  at  each  of  the  other  stations.  To  westward  of  this 
place  is  a  scene  of  uncommon  grandeur:  a  small  pass 
enclosed  between  the  high  and  precipitous  summit  of 
Storrhead,  and  a  cluster  of  enormous  piles  of  black  rock, 
round  and  massv,  or  tapering  and  columnar,  the  base  of 
which  is  strewed  with  fragments  of  the  same  materiaL 
The  north-west  promontory  of  Sky  is  celebrated  fiir  its 
scenery ;  the  basaltic  ibrmation  prevailing  in  many  places. 
The  point  of  Duin  .has  been  well  delineated  by  Dr. 
Macculloch,  and  Quirang,  of  more  recent  notoriety,  by  jffajor 
Murray. 

On  Sunday,  several  Englishmen  met  at  the  parish  church 
of  Sleat,  where  the  minister  performed  an  English  service, 
expressly  in  compliment  to  them.  The  cemetery  here,  as 
well  as  elsewhere  in  these  parts  of  Scotland,  not  beings 
consecraied,  is  sadly  desecrated  by  the  incursions  of  cattle, 
and  other  intruders,  being  not  protected  by  any  fence :  a 
circumstance  revolting  to  Englishmen,  accustomed  to 
respect  the  asylums  of  their  dead.- 

The  grandest  scenery  of  Sky,  and  perhaps  of  Scotland, 
occurs  in  the  south-eastern  divisk>n  of  the  island.  Between 
Benna  Callich,  and  another  mountain  scarcely  less  bold 
and  abrupt,  stands  the  Manse  of  Sleat.  Crossing  Loch 
Slepin,  I  proceeded  alopg  the  rugged  coast  of  Strath,  to 
its  point  called  the  Aird,  a  promontory  which  penetrated  by 
caverns,  or  severed  into  buttresses,  in  some  places  project- 
ing far  in  tabulated  ledges  over  the  sea,'  tinted  richly 
with  yellow,  green,  and  ouer  ccdours,  presents  a  strikingly 
beautiftil  and  majestic  fiont  to  the  stormy  ocean ;  to  the 
ravages  of  which  its  shattered  and  perforated  precipices 
bear  ample  testimony.  Heileeting  the  rays  of  an  unclouded 
sun,  it  offered  a  brilhaat  eontrast  to  the  dark  forms  of  Rum. 
and  the  neighbouiinf  islands,  which  rose  to  the  southward. 
One  of  the  caves  is  pointed  out  as  that  in  which  the  Pie- 
tender  found  a  retreat ;  his  companion,  on  the  occasion, 
who  resided  in  this  very  neighbourhood,  was  well  known 
to  the  minister  of  the  parish.  We  rowed  slowly  under  the 
Aird,  every  cove  or  buttress  deserving  attention,  till  the 
opposite  head-land  beyond  Loch  Scavig  discovered  itseU^ 
and  as  we  entered  the  bay,  we  perceived  the  precipitous 
and  serrated  ridges  of  the  Coolin  mountains*  towering  in 
all  their  grandeur  above  the  shores,  and  terminating  a  per- 
spective, formed  by  the  steep  sides  of  the  two  prominent 
buttresses  of  the  range,  and  enclosing  the  gloomy  valley 
and  deep  dark  waters  of  Loch  Coruisk,  fh>m  which  thQ 
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principal  peaks  rise  abruptly.  The  fabled  Upas-tree  could 
not  produce  deeolation  more  complete  than  that  which 
characterizes  this  savage  but  aublirae  scene.  The  sea-fbirl 
retain  undisturbed  possession  of  a  solitary  islet  in  the  lake. 
The  utmost  elex-ation  of  the  Coolia  hills,  is  3000  feet ; 
they  yet  abound  with  deer,  and  we  spent  an  arduous  day 
in  stalking  them*. 

On  the  shore  of  Loch  Slepin  is  the  celebrated  spar-cave 
of  Strath  Aird.  The  entrance  to  it  is  fonued  by  a  natural 
passage  between  high  perpendicular  walls  of  rock,  smooth 
OS  if  wrought  by  the  chisel.  The  cave  is  low  and  winding, 
exhibiEing  for  some  distance  little  Kpar ;  when,  becoming 
incrusted  with  this  bnlliant  substance,  it  suddenly  passes 
over  a  high  mound  on  which  its  roof  rests,  supported  by 
massy  columns,  crowned  by  capitals  of  pendent  icicles. 
From  this  majestic  portal,  a  steep  descent  conducts  to  a 
pool  of  the"  clearest  water.  U  is  only  within  a  few  years, 
that  this  cava  was  brought  to  light :  its  beauty  and  magni- 
ficence, when  first  discovered,  before  it  had  been  despoiled 
of  its  slalactjtic  decorations  by  tlie  contemptible  pilfering 
of  inconsiderate  travellers,  is  spoken  of  with  rapture,  by 
those  who  enjoyed  the  singular  good  fortune  of  witnessing 
_  it.  What  a  proof  does  the  unobserved  toil  of  Nature, 
constructing,  during  ages,  a  monument  of  its  workmanship 
so  splendid  in  the  dark  recesses  of  a  rock,  afford  of  the 
might  and  skill  of  the  guiding  band  of  Hira  uho  directs 
her  operations,  where  no  eye  but  His  surreys  them,  as  well 
as  on  those  vast  fields  of  space,  on  which  worlds  may  gaze 
with  wonder  and  delight  t 

Tho  large  Island  of  Sky  is  portioned  out  by  the  pro- 
prietors ^mong  taeksmen,  holding  leases  of  nineteen  years 
or  a  longer  term,  vho  underlet  their  farms  to  a  number 
of  inferior  occupants. 

The  natives  of  Sky  suffered  much  distress  during  the 
last  year :  and-  yet,  to  their  credit  be  it  recorded,  on  the 
mwuraace  of  a  principal  tacksman  and  proprietor,  that  not 
^  single  sheep  was  stolen  from  him.  This  gentleman 
mentioned  to  me,  that  he  had  known  a  whole  family  slink 
away  from  this  island,  unable  to  bear  the  disf^race  which 
had  been  brought  on  them,  by  the  delintjuency  of  an  indi- 
vidual member  of  it.  On  another  occasion,  endeavouring 
to  comfort  an  offender  whose  guilt  had  overwhelmed  him 
with  shomp,  be  received  the  following  affecting  answer; 
"  But  my  grandchildren  will  suffer  from  it."  Another 
tacksman,  stranger  by  birth  to  the  island,  who  has  resided 

■  Tbe  artisl,  Mr.  Robuu.  when  pencil  portrayed  nilh  truiscen- 
dsnl  pnvrer,  though  with  loine  exa^geiation  of  calouriog,  theiub- 
lime  ■ccDciy  oi  the  Coolin  lulls,  hu  juH  been  loet  u  ert,  and  to  bis 
cmmtry. 


on  his  firm  several  years,  declared  that  ho  had  nover 
seen  a  blow  struck ;  though  occasionally,  he  admitted,  that 
quarrels  occurred  at  the  fairs.  Prize-fighting  is  held  in 
perfect  contempt  by  the  natives  of  these  regions ;  whoso 
martial  spirit  has,  nevertheless,  been  sufficiently  celebrated, 
to   prove   that  it  retjuires  no   stimulant  tnm  titia  brutal 

The  moral-and  religious  improvement  of  the  natives' 
of  Sky  has  advanced  lately,  and  is  not  a'  little  attri' 
butable  to  the  operations  of  the  Gaelic  schools.  Of  the 
benefit  derived  from  them, "an  instance  was  mentioned 
to  me  by  one  of  the  ministers,  of  a  man  who  had  reached 
an  advanced  period  of  life  in  perfect  ignorance  ;  when  two 
of  his  daughters,  who  had  been  sent  to  school,  read  to  him : 
and  ho. attained  an  uncommonly  extensive  and  aecuTat« 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  whdst  his  character  experi- 
enced a  complete  reformation. 

Theliighlanders  have  been  remarkable  for  the  extm- 
ordinary  strength  and  capacity  of  their  memory,  which 
was  partly  attributable  to  the  absence  of  those  helps  to  the 
retention  of  legendary  and  genealogical  lore,  and  religious 
knowledge,  so  much  priied  by  them,  which  books  supply. 
In  the  Gaelic  language,  .there  wtis  no  book  except  the 
Bible,  and  that  was  not  circulated.  In  proportion  to  the 
diffusion  df  education  and  of  books,  traditionary  knowledge 
has  naturally  declined ;  partly  as  superseded  by  mora 
valuable  erudition,  and  partly  as  the  necessity  of  perpe- 
tuating it  no  longer  exists.  It  has  been  justly  regretted, 
that  no  decided  effort  has  been  made  torollect  and  record  the 
traditionary  lore,  current  among  the  people,  ere  the  traces 
of  it  become  gradually  more  and  more  obliterated.  It  would 
tend  to  preserve  to  the  poet  and  the  moralist  ample  and  ' 
valuable  materials:  to  iliustrnte  manners,  furms  of  govei-n- 
njent,  and  of  •oeiely,  which  have  been  supplantnl  by  a 
now  order  «f  things ;  and,  though  its  deficiency  of  chrono- 
logiekl  relerenee  and  arrangement  would  prerent  it  sup- 
plying in  any  measure  the  jHoce  of  history,  to  illustrate  it. 
On  theseoreof  itaencTOOchmenton  the  province  of  memory 
and  of  tradition,  education  has  been  impugned  by  the 
abettors  of  the  atteient  system.    But  tn  what  lengths  will 

Crejudice  urge  the  mind  infected  by  it  I  Shall  \ve,  aflor 
aving  received  the  free  use  of  our  limbs,  regret  the  losa 
of  the  crutch? 

A  good  road  leads  from  Brwtdford  to  Kyle  Haker.  The 
ferry  to  the  mainland  is  short ;  but  obslructed  by  a  strong 
tide.  On  theshoro  is  part  of  an  old  castle,  and  also  an  object 
ftr  moro  remarkable  in  Sky,  a  shop,  the  only  one  exclu- 
sively such,  I  believe,  in  this  large  island,  anil  containing 
an  assortment  of  all  sorts  of  goods     Sky  bouts  neither 
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of  btkernor  biiielMr.  Tbe  bread  of  which  I  partook  at 
nina  hot(*t,  at  Dunyairan.  was  bakad  al  Glasgow,  and 
brooght  to  tho  island  by  ftaam.  Proof  of  the  approx- 
imatuig  powar  of  Uiis  new  morio^  prinoipla.  that  a  trades- 
UMi  aan  supply  his  eostomars  with  the  staff  of  life,  at  a 
distaaet  of  so  many  hondrad  miles  I 
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Tbb  man  in  charj^e  of  the  ferr74MMt  was  far  distant;  but 
a  Kentleman  residing  near  at  hand,  probably  aeoustomed  to 
the  delays  of  travellers,  invited  me  to  his  house,  prepared 
refreshments,  and  landed  me  in  his  own  boat  at  Balma- 
earra  House,  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Alih.  This  mansion 
is  delightfully  situated  under  a  high  and  well-wooded 
bank/The  Irag  and  lofty  promontory  of  Glenelg  forms  the 
opposite  boundtfv  of  the  bay;  and  the  scene  deriv^  mueh 
animation  from  the  vessels  passing  along  the  sound,  under 
the  towering  coast  of  Sky.  Sir  Hugh's  pleasure-grounds 
and  garden  are  laid  out,  and  a  neat  and  cheerful  vdlage  is 
raiasn  \n  a  valley»  enclosed  by  a  apacious  amphitheatre  of 
oills,  embracing  and  protecting  from  destructive  winds  a 
ciiettU  of  several  milea»  adorned  by  extenaive  plantations 
of  laxeh  and  other  tiees»  ef  thirty  years'  growth,  planted  by 
the  prssent  proprietor.  Some  of  the  larch  are  of  con- 
aidenble  heif^ht  and  siaot  ftimishing  majteriab  for  a  large 
i«ry-boat  -iduch  Sir  Hugh  is  building  for  one  of  his  lochs. 
A  mie  cataract  is  formed  by  a  torrent  on  one  of  the  adjoin- 
ing mountainsv  and  the  red-deer  and  roe-buck  abound  on 
them ;  the  latter  are  very  tame,  and  frequent  the  shrub- 
beries, where  they  will  allow  themselves  to  be  ftd  from  the 
hand  by  persons  with  whom  they  are  familiar. 

Loch-Alsh  penetrates  far  into  the  interior,  and  is  divided 
into  two  branches,  of  which  the  northern  is  called  Loch- 
Longy  and  the  southern  Duich.  A  broad  and  cultivated 
valley  extends  to  the  point  at  which  thoee  lakes  intersect 
each  other.  Much  of  it  was  originallv  bog,  and  has  been 
converted  by  Sir  Hugh  into  a  rich  and  productive  soiL  He 
uplisd»  with  success,  the  directions  oontained  in  '*  Lord 
Meadowbank's  Treatise  on  Compost;**  an  excellent  soil, 
particularlv  adapted  to  barley,  being  formed  bv  the  inter- 
mixtuif  of  sand,  sea  shells,  and  manure,  with  tniea  ibet  of 

Tlie  ancient  Castle  of  Ennan-dowan  stands  en  the 
western  shore  of  Loch-Long,  at  the  point  at  which  it  meets 
the  two  lakes.  Here,  according  to  traditiMi,  settled,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  tlie  elder  son  of  the  house  of  Fitz- 
gerald of  Leinster«  driven  out  of  Ireland  by  his  younger 
brot)ier,  the  immediate  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  lleinster. 
Hie  fugitive  received  grants  of  lands,  performed  valuable 
services,  and  founded  the  family  of  liackenxies  of  Sear 
forth,  who  were,  in  virtue  of  their  patrimonial  estate  of 
Kintail,  in  which  district  the  castle  u  situated,  the  Lords 
of  KintaiL  "  High  Chief  of  KintaiV*  is  the  weU-known 
appellation  by  wnich  Walter  Scott  addreases  the  late 
Lord  Seaforth,  in  hia  Farewell  Ballad.  A  part  of  it  was 
pttiehased  from  the  famdy  by  Sir  Hugh  Innea,  and  the  rest 
IS  the  property  of  Mr,  Stewart  Mackenzie,  who  married  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Seaforth.  This  castle  is 
in  a  ruinous  state,  having  been  blown  up  by  the  kings 
for6ea  in  1745.  Along  the  banks  ot  the  lakes,  and  in  Uie 
▼alley,  are  numeroi^s,  large,  and  well-peopled  villaffes :  the 
natives  are  principally  employed  in  fishing,  the  neirin^ 
frequenting  the  coasts ;  thev  were  now  busily  engaged  in 
collecting  the  harvest,  and  they  frequently,  wnen  the 
seasons  of  harvest  and  fishing  coincide,  spend  their  days 
in  the  former  and  the  nights  4n  the  latter  occupation, 
proving  themselves  capable  of  excessive  exertion  when 
stimulated  bj  the  prospect  of  obvious  reward.  The  eager- 
ness shown  m  getting  in  the  harvest,  arises  c^efly  Sgdx 
the  hazard  to  whiob  it  must  be  exposed  in  a  climate  so 
uncertain,  and  subject  to  violent  rains.  The  mountaineers 
m,  however,  mudi  mora  apprehensive  ef  drought  than  of 
w«l»  the  seanty  pieduoe  ef  the  hills  being  soon  parched  up 
by  hot  and  drv  weather,  and  the  cattte  must  then  be  driven 
to  the  lowlanos,  or  subsist  at  a  oonaiderahle  expense  upon 
forage.  Among  the  busy  reapers  stood,  superintending 
the  gathering  of  the  harveat,  a  former,  ninety-six  years  m 
age.  A  man  died  lately  in  this  parish  at  the  age  of  104  : 
such  instances  of  longevity  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
these  regions. 

The  road  to  Dingwall  must  be  quitted  at  the  solitary 
inn  of  Auchnasheen  by  travellers  who  visit  Lewis.    The 


landlord  deliberately  speeded  me,  ignorant  of  my  rente,  en  a 
dark  night,  without  a  guide,  and  was  with  diflfeulty  pre- 
vailed upon  to  furnish  one,  when  he  pitched  upon  a  little 
ragged  urchin,  without  hat,  and  not  understanding  a 
syllable  of  English,  who  «very  reiuotantly  trotted  forwmrd 
amidst  a  deluge  of  rain,  and  after  a  walk  of  several  nilee, 
pointed  out  a  light,  and  then  led  the  vray  aetuaa  a  amen 
river,  to  the  very  clean  and  eomfoitable  little  inn  of 
Kinlochue. 

Kinlochne  is  near  the  head  of  Loch  Maree.  A  boat  vas 
ready  next  morning,  but  the  men  were  engaged  in  the 
harvest  Some  of  them  came  when  summoned ;  and  were 
despatched  in  quest  of  the  others :  those  again  reqnirBd 
ftesn  messengers;  end  three  hours  eli^Mod  before  oar 
crew  was  complete  and  we  were  afloat!  A  Highlander 
denpatched  in  quest  of  a  stray  sheep  is  usually  considered 
as  losit  for  the  day.  A  strong  nead-wind  baffled  the 
unskilful  exertions  of  my  rowers ;  and  every  ten  minntes 
thejr  paused,  to  sip  whiskey  and  take  snuff;  the  latter,  a 
tedious  process  according  to  the  national  economy,  vi^h 
abhors  the  waste  Ail  expenditure  of  Anger  and  thamb,  and 
at  once  conveys  the  whole  supply  to  the  nose  by  neana  ef  a 

Siill,  so  that  not  a  particle  can  eacape  its  deatinatioa.  Ghv 
ow  progress  was  well  repaid  by  the  mnaatie  seenery  ef  a 
lake  httle  flrequented.  Tne  grandeur  ia  confined  entiMj 
to  the  eastern  shore*  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  water 
to  a  considerable  height ;  its  lofty  meeipieee  occaaionaify 
opening  into  coves  and  chasms,  or  snelving  off  into  sloping 
banks,  sprinkled  with  trees,  ehiefly  aah,  and  towering 
aloft  into  rugged  peaks,  which  rank  among  the  Jiigheal  in 
Scotland. 

A  sheltered  nook  of  seversl  acres,  at  the  foot  of  Ais 
mountain,  contains  a  farm-house  embosomed  in  trees,  at 
which  the  hospitality  of  the  lady  who  resides  in  it  pro- 
vided a  most  seasonable  collation.  Loch  Maree  is  diver- 
sified by  several  islands,  one  of  whieh  contains  an  ancient 
burial-place. 

A  river  conveys  the  watera  of  the  lake  to  the  sea  at 
Pol-ewe  pursuing  its  course  for  two  miles,  betanen  banks 
adorned  oy  neat  formr  nouses,  oottaffea,  and  plota  of  culti- 
vated land.  The  boatmen  retumea  lo  Kinloohne  without 
tasting  food,  except  a  email  piece  of  oatreake  on  the  Uke, 
and  not  intending  to  satisfy  the  cravinga  of  appetite  till 
they  reached  home  at  midnight.  The  abstinenoe  which 
they  praoti»e  induces  perpetual  reeort  to  etimulanta,  #hieh 
a  good  wholesome  meal  would  render  unneoeesary.  The 
landlord  at  Pol-ewe  produced  wheaten  bread,  and  informed 
me,  that  it  was  brought  from  Stomawajr ;  the  bakers  ef 
Glasgow  having  thus  their  rivals,  in  the  moat  north-western 
island  of  the  Hebrides. 
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Trb  packet  sails  once  in  the  week  firom  Pol-ewe  to  Storna- 
way. It  is  an  ill-found  vessel,  its  tackling  31-enited  to  bad 
weather,  and  its  crew  insufficient,  being  in  summer  onlj 
three;  a  fourth  is  added  in  winter.  The  cabin  waa  an^ 
that  none  of  the  passengers  wonld  venture  into  it;  the  hold 
affording  for  preferable  accommodation.  Government  con- 
tributes 1301.  per  annum  to  the  support  af  the  veesel. 
Warning  should  be  taken  finom  the  fote  of  its  piedeceeser, 
which  foundered  in  the  gale  of  November,  1894.  The 
accident  was  owing  to  the  unfortunate  determination  of  the 
minister  of  Stornaway,  who  insisted  on  the  skipper  saiKng, 
against  his  better  juagment*.  The  length  of  Uie  pasaege 
to  Stornaway  is  forty-two  miles.  In  the  Mtnsh,  £e 
channel  which  separates  Lewis  from  the  main-land,  the 
wind  veers  round  to  the  W.  and  S.W.  at  noon,  generally 
throughout  the  year,  and  invariably  during  the  four  winter 
months.  A  vessel  leaving  Pol^we  eariy,  may  reach  the 
Long  Island  before  the  change ;  but  our  passage  was  pro- 
longed to  seventeen  hours;  and  we  d^iated  from  ocr 
course  three  points,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  the  cumpess. 
We  landed  in  the  harbour  amid  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle. 
It  is  singular  that,  noewtthstaodiQg  the  tapertaaee  of 
tiie  harbour  of  Stornaway,  and  its  bemg  the  reeort  ef  tiie 
vessels  engaged  in  the  Baltic  trade,  there  ia  na  Ka ht-heoee 
at  iu  entrance.  The  Commisskmen  of  the  flerthem 
Lights  property  decline  erecting  ligfat-fcouees  kt  harbours, 
till  they  have  provided  fhem  for  the  principal  bead  lands ; 
but  the  expense  of  a  light-bouse  at  Stornaway  might  be 
almost  defrayed  by  the  dues  which  are  now  unrolled  for. 
There  is  a  light-house  at  Scalpa,  on  the  coast  of  Hairie ; 
and  one  is  in  progress  at  Cape  Wrath ;  there  is  none  on  tha 
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Butt  of  Lewii.  Hithorto  it  may  be  Baid,  that  the  danger- 
eus  droumnavigation  of  the  Cape,  and  parage  of  the 
greater  Minsh,  ^rbieh  is  annually  performed  by  a  large  por- 
tion ef  the  yessels  engaged  in  ihe  Baltic  trade,  has  not 
been  guarded  by  a  single  beacon.  A  light-house  in  the 
port  of  Stornaivay  would  be  rendered  particularly  useful, 
Dv  the  liability  to  mistake  the  headlands  to  the  northward 
of  the  harbour. 

There  is  a  poor  little  inn  at  Stornaway,  but  I  was  ren- 
dered independent  of  its  accommodation,  by  the  hospitality 
of  Seaforth  Lodge,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Stewart  Mao- 
kentie,  proprietor  of  the  island,  a  tract  sixty  miles,  in 
length,  by  tuirty  in  breadth.  It  stands'  on  an  emineiice, 
bare,  except  where  a  few  trees  appear  in  an  adjacent  glen ; 
and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  town  and  harbour  of 
Stornaway,  which  is  frequently  crowded  with  vessels ;  of 
the  rocky  shores  and  islands,  which  render  the  entrance 
extremely  picturesque ;  and  of  the  distant  coast  of  the 
shires  of  Ross  and  Sutherland ;  a  noble  rampart  of  lofty 
and  rugged  peaks,  the  magnificence  of  which  is  strikingly 
displayed  by  a  setting  sun.  Stornaway  is  the  principal 
town  of  the  Hebrides ;  the  only  one  possessing  the  advan- 
tage of  trade.  It  contains,  together  with  the  parish,  a 
population  of  4000  persons.  It  is  partly  of  old,  and  partly 
of  modern  date*  spread  over  a  peninsula,  formed  by  two 
Ivancbes  of  the  harbour,  on  which  the  best  houses,  occu- 
pied by  the  merchants  and  other  respectable  inhabitants, 
are  distributed  in  streets,  whilst  the  huts  of  the  poorer 
classes  have  been  g^radually  removed  to  the  suburbs.  One 
of  the  best  houses  in  the  town  is  the  Free-Masons*  Lodge, 
in  which  the  members  of  this  body  hold  their  meetings. 

On  Uie  beach  stand  the  walls  of  a  ruined  houses 
attesting  the  truth  of  the  following  curious  tradition, 
which  has  been  handed  down  by  the  most  long-lived  inha- 
bitants, in  such  uninterrupted  succession,  that  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  of  its  authenticity.  It  was  occupied, 
duijng  the  Civil  War»  by  the  few  soldiers  who  composed  the 

.  garrison  which  Cromwell  had  planted  here.  Macleod,  the 
then  proprietor  of  the  island,  determined  to  extirpate  the 
i&truaers,  and,  secretly  entering  their  quarters  at  night, 

.  while  they  were  almost  all  asleep,  murdered  them  with  his 
single  arm :  the  only  individual  who  assisted  him"  in  the 
execution  of  his  deadly  purpose  was  a  maid-senant,  who 
bore  the  torch,«-anotber  Thais,  "  to  light  him  to  his  prey." 
The  end  of  this  Macleod  was  miserable,  and  from  him 
the  Mackeniies  of  Seaibrth  purchased  the  island. 

LBWu;  lochs;  locfs  shiell  and  valamis; 

SHIANT  ISLES. 

From  Stornaway  I  made  some  excursions  in  company 
with  a  gentleman  of  Ross-shire,  fortunately  acquainted 
with  the  Gaelic  language,  which  is  almost  exclusively 
spoken  In  Lewis,  except  at  Stornaway.  The  most  exten- 
sive embraced  the  Shiant  Isles.  Our  first  stage  was  to 
the  Manse  of  the  parish  of  Lochs.  The  reputed  distance, 
according  to  the  natives,  is  four  miles,  4he  mile,  in  these 

SartSt  being  calculated  ^m  brook  to  brook,  and  necessarily 
ifiTering  exceedingly.  Time;  which  would  afford  a  far 
better  criterioQ.of  distance,  the  inhabitants  are,  unfortu- 
nately, less  conversant  with  than  with  space.  The  real 
distance  we  fiound  to  be  four-fold  the  reputed,  that  is, 
sikteen  miles.  Not  a  trace  of  path,  nor  human  habi- 
tation oould  be  descried.  Lewis  is  one  vast  moor,  pene- 
trated by  arms  of  the  sea,  and  interspersed  with  a  Wt 
multitude  of  small  lakes,  affording,  except  in  the  high 
mountainous  district  adjoining  Harris,  which  we  were  now 
approaching,  no  scenerv,  except  in  a  few  spots,  worthy  at 
notice.  We  were  kindly  received  by  a  very  aged  minister, 
who, — 

......  in  times  that  were  long  gone  by, 

When  hit  limbs  were  strong  and  his  courage  was  high, 

would  walk,  carrying  his  bed  on  his  back,  a  long  day*s 
journey  to  a  preaching-station  in  his  parish,  on  the  western 
eoast,  not  a  bouse  intervening  to  afford  him  the  slightest- 
refreshment  "  His  parish,  so  called  from  its  numerous 
harbours  or  lakes  of  fresh  water,  is  eighteen  computed 
miles  in  length,  but  following  the  coast  it 'is  eighty,  and 
eight  or  nine  in  breadth.**  (Playfair.)  The  population  is 
3000.  The  minister  has  neither  assistant  nor  missionary : 
he  upholds  the  psalmody  of  his  Church  most  zealously; 
and  on  his  first  entering  upon  his  duties,  finding  no  mem- 
ber of  his  congregation  capable  of  singing,  he  proclaimed 
his  determination  to  marry  no  person  who  could  not  join 
in  this  part  of  the  service.    Seconding  this  compulsory 


system  by  instmetion,  he  iueoatded  in  ttUng  \m  cbimb 
with  a  loud  choir. 

The  neighbouring  river  Laxay,  (the  Danish  word  Laac, 
signifying  Salmon,)  abounds  with  this  fish.  We  pursued 
our  route  to  the  head  of  Loch  Shiell,  a  spacious  and  good 
harbour.  Its  hills  and  shores  are  peopled  by  fishermen, 
and  partly  cultivated.  The  huts  of  Lewis  aie  generaliy 
very  wretched.  We  groped  our  way  into  one  of  them, 
through  a  dense  atmosphere  of  smoke,  and  proouriftg  tomo 
addition  to  our  stock  of  provisions,  sat  down  to  partake  of 
it  upon  an  adjacent  peat-stack,  amid  the  minute  examination 
ef  all  the  grown-up  persons  and  children  who  could  eoUeot 
to  gaze  at  the  strangers.  A  fine  eagle  passed  over  ua  at 
the  moment,  and  took  no  Airther  notice  of  a  diseharge'  of 
small  shot  from  one  of  our  fowling-pieoes,  which  rattled 
against  his  wings,  than  a  shake  of  ms  head. 

Between  Lochs  Shiell  and  Valamis,  (about  18  miles  J 
the  most  elevated  district  of  Lewis  lies,  consisting  of  a 
cluster  of  rugged  mountains,  *by  no  means  destitute  of 
grandeur.  Skirting  the  steep  side  of  a  hill,  we  passed  over 
a  stony  tract,  resembline  the  broad  channel  of  a  water- 
course, scooped  out  as  if  by  design,  terminating  above  in  a 
point,  and  below  in  a  small  lake,  filled  with  large  masses 
of  earth  and  rock,  which  had  iormerlv  occupied  the  cavity, 
and  must  have  been  dislodged  and  driven  downward  with 

fieat  force.  This  phenomenon  was  the  result  of  a  tempest 
uring  the  precedmg  winter,  and  was  attributed  by  our 
guide  to  lightning,  which  he  observed,  according  to  the . 
'  common  notion,  pursued  its  destructive  course  till  checked 
by  water.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  it  was  pro- 
duced by  a  water-spout.  The  disruption  must  have  been 
obviously  effected  by  some  very  great  external  force ;  other- 
wise it  might  have  been  merely  a  slip  of  the  hill,  such  as 
occurred  at  Gk)ldaUr  in  Switzerland*. 
'  We  took  up  our  quarters  at  the  house  of  the  farmer,  who 
rents  the  principal,  and  almost  only  sheep-farm  in  Lewis ; 
together  with  the  Shiant  Isles,  and  who,  fortunately,  had 
just  returned  from  them  to  his  residence.  During  the  few 
days  in  which  he  migrates  to  them  for  the  purpose  of 
superintending  the  gathering  of  the  harvest,  he  gives 
directions  in  the.  Highland  fashion,  that  the  approach  of  a 
stranger  should  be  intimated  to  him,  by  a  beacon,  kindled 
on  an  adjacent  hill,  to  summon  him  to  nis  duty. 

The  next  morning  being  fine,  and  promising  a  landing  on 
the  Shiant  Isles,  which  sometimes  can  scarcely  be  accom- 
plished during  ten  days  in  the  year,  we  launched  fhrth  in 
this  gentleman's  boat,  a  small  skiff  or  yawl  built  in  Norway, 
long,  narrow,  peaked  at  both  ends,  extremely  light,  tloating 
like  a  feather  upon  the  water,  and  when  propeny  n^anaged 
with  the  buoyancy  and  almost  the  security  of  a  "  sea*bird 
on  its  native  wave.**  The  skiff  is  often  brought  from 
Norway  to  Lewis  in  the  trading  vessels ;  and  its  construc- 
tion imitated  by  the  builders  of  Stornaway :  but  the  boatmen 
of  Lewis  do  not  understand  the  management  of  it  It 
carries  the  Norwegian  pilot  twenty  miles  from* his  western 
coast  to  a  vessel,  and  is  sometimes  left  iii  the  sole 
charge  of  his  wife  who  accompanies  him.  On  the 
■southern  coast  of.  Nohray,^  the  pilots  have  adopted  the 
boat  of  more  ordinary  construction:  the  skiff  is  an 
ornamental  appendage  to  the  lakes  of  that  country.  Tne 
boats  used  by  the  celebrated  fishermen  of  Barra  are  of 
similar  construction.  Dr  Macculloch  says  "  that  they  are 
of  considerable  size,  so  as  easily  to  carry  ten  or  t\f  elve  men, 

and  extremely  sharp  both  fore  and  aft From  their 

lightness  they  are  as  buoyant  on  a  bad  sea  as  a  Norway 
skiff.  The  boatmen  are  their  own  builders,  purchasing 
the  timber  from  the  Northern  traders.'*  Edmonstone  informs 
us  that  the  same  form  is  adopted  in  Shetland.  Our  ho«t,  ^ 
the  helmsman,  a  very  adventurous  seaman,  very  lately  paid 
the  penalty  of  his  hardihood  by  losing  a  valuable  vessel 
and.  cargo  of  sheep  on  the  coast  of  Sky,  himself  pro- 
videntially escaping  from  the  wreck.  His  faithful  dog,  of 
the  shepherds*  breed,  which  now  accompanied  us,  was 
washed  overboard  on  this  occasion,  but  instead  of  swimming 
ashore  returned  to  the  boat. 

As  we  quitted  Loch  Valamia,  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
Loch  Seaforth,  which  marks  the  division  between  Lewis 
and  Harris,*  rose  the  latter  island,  the  northern  part  of 
which  is  a  mass  of  mountains.  On  the  long  and  bold 
promontory  of  Scalpay  stands  a  lighthouse,  affbrdlng 
very  necessary  direction  to  the  navigation  of  the  Lesser 
Minsh,  the  passage  between  Sky  and  the  Long  Island, 
which  is  so  obstructed  by  rocks  and  shoals,  that  many 
vessels,  fearful  of  mist,  prefer  the  remoter  circuit  of  the 

•  See  Saturday  Magannt,  Vol.  V.,  p.  119. 
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mtareout  of  thsLong  Island.  Tha  eout  to  tiorthwud  is 
rufcgod,  but  little  e)e\*ated.  Th«  diitance  of  tbo  Shiaiit  or 
Holy  lilei  from  Vklanu  i*  oioe,  from  th«  utanat  point  of 
tbe  mut  bnt  five  mil«t. 


marked  in  theae,  a«  well  aa  in  tbo  ialanda ;  and.  aa  iMjr 
varj  much  in  siM  and  character,  tbeir  appeanuiM  b  k '  " 
pietnrwque.  Hie  baaaltio  character  of  the  Bhiant  _  _ 
WB*,Ibdiave,  flnt  aacertained  by  Dr.  Claike*,  though  the 
merit  of  die  diacovcry  wai  not  known  till  the  publicatioa 
of  hia  Soottiili  Journal,  in  the  memoir  of  his  life  \tj  Hr. 
Otter.  Chalman  detcribet  theae  iilanda  without  referruw 
to  it,  and  Pennant  aayi  that  the  moat  northern  baaalt  which 
he  waa  aware  nf.  wa*  tbat  of  the  Briabmeal  Hill  in  Bkv. 
It  U  remarkable  that  the  baaaltio  itratiflcation  piddbms 
almoit  in  one  meridian  fhim  the  Oiant'i  Cauieway  in 
Ireland,  through  Mull,  Stah,  and  tome  smaller  ialanda. 
Sky,  tnta  iti  southern  to  its  northern  coast,  and  the  Shiant 
Isles  to  the  diitaat  Perro.  Some  of  the  Shiaat  Isles  allbrd 
a  rich  grass,  and  we  obeerred  a  pair  of  iheep  graiin^  and 
fattening  on  the  top  of  one  of  them,  expuied  without 
shelterto  the  fiiry  of  the  pitiless  Btormt,  andoMoin  danger 
of  being  washed  off  their  wave-worn  habitation. 

We  iijon  ruached  the  northern  side  of  GarTaiion,  the 

Kincipal  island  of  ths  group,  which  is  joined  to  Akillf 
'  a,  narrow  isthmus,  surveying  with  wonder  and  delight 
l&s    grandeur    nf    its    loft^   precipices,    forming   a    line 
)stending   1000  yards  or  more,  and 


The  architectural  effmt  of  this  majestic  rampart  ia 
heightened  by  the  regularity  of  the  buttresses  into  which 
it  IS  broken,  and  its  dark  hue.  Eaglea  build  mi  their 
summits,  and  are  seen  either  perching  on  their  ledges,  or 
hovering  aboTBj  whilst  sea-fowl  of  the  larger  kind,  Soland- 

Sese  and  oormorants  swarm  in  prodieious  numbers  about 
ese  un&equentad  islands,  ai  affording  them  an  undis- 
*  Dr.  Oatke  cnjnTcd  tha  opportunity  of  eoDiultiiif  Peonuit 
bolhulo  the  puticif  ibcM  itguoi  wliich  that  iodehtinble  tra- 
vellei  d^  not,  n  well  *i  those  whicb  he  did  (uit.  Kii  tour  in 
Scotland  nuTbatherefofe  eoasideted,ia  some' decree,  npplemcntal 
to  that  of  Peanant. 


tntbed  asylum.  The  asproacb  to  the  landing-fUea  «t  th* 
isthmus  which  unites  Ctervailon  with  Akilly,  ccvnapoBda  m 
ffrandaur  with  the  oolunmar  range.  At  the  point  at  wliicb 
tnis  terminates,  opens  a  small  bay,  formed  b^  rocks  equakllj 
elevated,  and  at  a  colour  approaching  to  jet  black,  eoa- 
traeting  gradually  in  ita  breadth,  till  it  tmniinataa  in  wa 
arch  pemratinc  the  rock,  according  to  Dr.  UaccnDdch'* 
measurement,  uont  40  or  AO  feet  broad,  and  aa  much  ia 
height  at  the  entrance,  and,  apparently,  escqeding  in  lenglli 
IW  feet.  The  gloomy  borrors  of  this  passage  can  be  ^- 
plored  only  when  the  water  is  perfectly  imooth, — ■  ver7 
rare  occurrence.  Emerging  from  ita  dark  recesses,  we 
landed  on  the  shingly  beach  of  the  isthmus.  The  lale  ot 
Wurrey,  the  third  in  the  group,  rises  to  the  wntwaiid 
of  Glarvailon,  and  to  northward  of  ita  consort  Akilly, 
separated  by  a  broad  sound.  The  shore  of  Akilly  preMUta 
a  ttrikiug  contraat  to  the  precipitous  cliffs  of  GarrailoB: 
protected  fh>m  the  northern  blasts  by  that  island  it  jitdds 
a  eonsiderablecrop  of  good  hay ;  we  found  a  tai^  pwi^itf 
men  and  women  busily  employed  in  nthering  it  in.  The 
animating  ae«ne  waa  exhilarated  by  tne  rays  of  a  brilliant 
sun,  and  the  industry  of  the  workmen  wa*  stimoUted  by 
their  sagemess  to  tmit  the  island,  as  during  their  ctay  they 
have  no  bftter  loa^ng  than  that  afforded  by  a  aingle 
cottage  and  an  adjoiniog  shad,  the  women  oocupyingUia 
former,  and  the  farmer  and  his  men  the  latter.  Ttw 
cottage  ia  the  residence  of  a  ihepherd  and  bla  family 
during  the  summer  months,  but  they  were  pnparing  &r 
departure,  and  no  consideration  oould  induce  tnem  to  re- 
main longer.  Many  of  the  ihoep  are  lost,  probaUy  ofloring 
an  irresistible  temptation  to  the  crews  of  vessels  paitaing 
The  ruins  of  a  amall  bouse  an  pointed  out,  nid  to  have 
been  originally  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  aitd  wfaieh 
gives  its  name  to  the  island,  the  Island  ortbe  CdL  It 
may  probably  have  been  the  residence  of  a  beimiU  and 
may  have  been  held  in  venention  by  the  marineia  who  fte- 
quented  or  paased  the  islands. 

P.  8.  Q.  R. 

or  lh«  Views  which  iccompaiiT  the  prcMst  Number,  w«  n* 
indebtad  for  that  of  Stan. head  to  Dr.  Hiecullitch'i  impwteat  warl 
on  the  Wattm  IiUt,  ind  SOr  IhoM  of  Duavefao  sod  tSaima- 
dowan,  to  the  spirited  and  fsilhliil  cniraTiop  b<am  Hi.  Daaian 


KKXAX-nowur  casilk,  koss-sbimi. 
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THE  TOWN  HOUSE  AT  ULM. 
Ulm  ti  %  citf  of  Gcnnaayi  at  present  included  within 
the  territoiy  of  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg.  It  is 
seated  on  the  kit  bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the  place 
of  its  confluence  \nth  the  Iller  and  Blau;  there, 
however,  that  celebrated  stream  is  of  comparatively 
trifling  width.  It  was  formerly  a  free  city  of  the 
Grerman  empire;  but  in  1802  it  was  made  over  to 
Bavaria,  and  again  in  1810,  transferred  to  the  king  of 
Wirtemberg,  under  whose  dominion  it  still  remains. 
Of  late  years,  it  has  considerably  dedined,  its  popula- 
tion, which  in  1808  was  14,000,  being  now  estimated 
at  between  deven  and  twelve  thousand  i  but  never- 
theless it  is  the  second  city  in  the  territory  of  Wirtem* 
berg,  both  as  regardsthe  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
the  importance  of  its  trade  and  manufactures.  The 
appearance  of  this  place  is  rather  antique;  many  of 
the  houses  being  topped  with  those  huge  steep  roofs, 
which  rise  pretty  nearly  as  high  above  the  main  walls, 
as  the  walls  themselves  rise  above  the  ground.  The 
Town-house,  shown  in  the  engraving  of  the  preceding 
page,  is  a  specimen  of  this  style  of  architecture. 

At  the  head  of  the  public  edifices  of  Ulm,  is  the 
Cathedral  or  Miinster, — "  a  building"  says  Malte 
Brun,  **  that  cannot  be  too  highly  commended,  on 
account  of  its  proportions,  and  rich  Gothic  architec- 
ture.** It  was  begun  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
foundation  being  bid  in  the  year  1377,  but  a  period  of 
111  years  was  required  to  bring  it  to  its  present  state, 
which  even  now  is  not  a  state  of  completion;  for 
the  steeple  remains  to  this  day  unfinished.  Tlie  Rev. 
Dr.  Dibdin  classes  this  cathedral  '^  among  the  most 
respectable  of  those  upon  the  Continent:"  he  remarks 
that  its  appearance  is  peculiarly  English-like,  as  he 
calls  it, — a  resemblance  to  which  the  character  of  the 
bold  buttresses  much  contributes.  The  edifice  is 
large  in  its  dimensions,  and  the  style  of  its  architec- 
ture is  of  a  massive  and  imposing  kind.  Its  interna] 
appearance  is  noble,  well  corresponding  indeed,  with 
the  aspect  of  its  exterior  j  but  within  a  recent  period, 
it  has  been  subjected  to  a  barbarous  process,  which 
we  can  easily  conceive  to  have  much  impaired  its 
solemnity,  and  grandeur  of  effect. 

Not  many  years  ago,  the  walls  of  the  inside  were 
whitewashed;  the  learned  traveller  already  quoted, 
visited  it  shortly  afterwards,  and  he  laments  with 
a  proper  feeling,  the  ''fine  mellow  tints  of  five 
centuries,"  which  had  been  so  rudely  wiped  away,  to 
make  room  for  the  more  glaring  substitute  of  modem 
improvement.  The  choir  possesses  some  objects  of 
interest ;  the  altar  being  decorated  with  a  series  of 
oil-paintings  upon  wooa,  emblazoned  with  gilt  back- 
grounds. The  subjects  of  these,  are  taken  from 
Scripture;  and  the  pictures  themselves  are  so  ar- 
ranged, as  to  turn  upon  hinges,  and  shut  up. 

The  tower  of  this  cathednd  is,  perhaps,  the  chief 
attraction  of  its  exterior;  and  were  it  finished,  would 
scarcely  be  surpassed  by  any  other  in  existence.  It 
is  a  very  beautiirul  piece  of  architecture,  exhibiting  a 
remarkable  degree  of  light  airy  elegance,  combined 
with  sufficient  strength,  and  firmness.  Its  summit 
affords  the  visiter  an  interesting  view  of  the  town 
and  its  vicinity;  and  should  -it  so  happen  that  he  is 
a  true  antiquary,  he  will,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  one  of  his  class,  meet  with  a  rich  treat  there. 

"  We  paused  a  minute"  says  Dr.  Dibdin,  after 
giving  an  account  of  his  ascent,  '*  to  recover  our 
breath,  and  to  look  at  the  prospect  which  surrounded 
us.  The  town  at  our  feet,  looked  like  the  metropolis 
of  Laputa.  Yet  the  high  ground,  by  which  we  had 
descended  into  the  town,  and  upon  which  Buona- 
parte*s  army  was  formerly  encamped,  seemed  to  be 
more  lofty  than  the  apot  whereon  we  stood.    On  the 


opposite  side  fiowed  the  Danube :  not  broad,  oor,  mm 
I  learnt,  very  deep;  but  rapid,  and  in  a  sexpcotiifte 
direction.  The  river  here  begins  to  be  aaytgabh  for 
larger  boats ;  but  there  is  little  appearance  of  hustle 
or  business  upon  the  quays.  Few  or  no  white  sails 
floating  down  the  stream,  catch  the  momii^  or  t^ 
evening  san*beam{  no  grove  of  masts;  no  shouts  of 
mariners;  no  commercial  rivalry. 

'''Do  you  observe  here,  gentlemen?'  said  oar 
guide,  pointing  to  the  coping  of  the  parapet  wall, 
where  tne  stone  is  a  little  rubb^  ;* — '  I  do,*  (replied  I,) 
*  What  may  this  mean  ?*  *  Look  below.  Sir,'  resumed 
he, '  how  fearfully  deep  it  is;  you  would  not  like  to 
tumble  down  from  hence.*  This  remark  could  admit 
but  of  one  answer,  in  the  negativej  yet  the  nan 
seemed  to  be  preparing  himself  to  announce  some 
marvellous  fact,  and  I  continued  mute.  '  Mark  well, 
gentlemen,*  (continued  he,)  '  it  was  here,  on  this 
identical  spot,  that  our  famous  Emperor  Maximilian 
stood  upon  one  leg,  and  turned  himself  quite  roiund, 
to  the  astonishment  and  trepidation  of  his  attendants! 
He  was  a  man  of  great  bravery,  and  this  was  one  of 
his  pranks  to  show  his  courage.'  We  confessed  that 
we  should  not  like  to  exhibit  the  same  proof  of  ow 
bravery,  and  wondered  how  his  majesty  could  hmve 
escaped  being  dashed  to  atoms.  Tiie  guide  con- 
tinued : — '  This  story,  gentlemen,  has  descended  to 
us  for  three  centuries ;  and  not  long  ago,  the  ex- 
ample of  the  emperor  was  attempted  to  be  imitated 
by  two  officers,  one  of  whom  failed  and  the  other 
succeeded.  The  first  lost  his  balance,  and  was  pre- 
cipitated to  the  earth,  dying  the  very  instant  he 
touched  the  ground;  the  second  succeeded,  and 
declared  himself,  in  consequence,  Maximilian  the 
Second !" 

Next  to  the  cathedral  the  most  important  building 
of  Ulm  is  the  Raih-Haus,  or  Town-House,  a  view  of 
which  is  given  in  our  Engraving.  It  is  a  very  good 
specimen  of  the  high-roofed  style,  so  common  in  the 
towns  of  Grermany  and  the  Low  Countries,  and  its 
origin  may  be  referred  to  the  same  age  as  that  of  the 
ca&edral.  The  other  public  buildings  of  Ulm  arc 
neither  numerous  nor  worthy  of  much  notice ;  the 
principal  of  them  are  the  arsenal  and  the  library. 

The  manufactures  of  Ulm  are  not  very  extensive 
at  present,  neither  is  its  trade  carried  to  any  great 
extent.  Its  principal  manufacture  is  that  of  linen, 
but  this  is  not  now  of  such  magnitude  as  it  tormeriy 
used  to  be ;  nevertheless,  although  the  city  may  have 
declined  in  these  respects,  it  still  possesses  a  claim, 
and  some  will  think  no  unimportant  one,  to  distinc- 
tion. "  The  pastry,  known  by  the  name  of  Ulm 
bread,"  says  Maltc-Brun,  "  its  asparagus,  and  the 
snails  fattened  in  the  vicinity,  are  duly  appreciated 
by  gourmands.  Gould  it  be  believed,  that  more  than 
four  millions  of  these  animals  are  annually  ex- 
ported ?"  To  an  Englishman's  ear,  the  fact  certainly 
sounds  rather  strange. 

The  city  of  Ulm  is  not  wholly  without  attraction 
in  an  historical  point  of  view.  Setting  aside  the 
interest  which  attaches  to  it  in  consequence  of  its 
share  in  many  of  the  domestic  troubles  of  Germany, 
and  also  in  consequence  of  its  connexion  with  some 
of  the  exploits  of  our  own  fomous  Marlborough,  it 
is  worthy  of  attention  as  having  been,  in  more 
modem  times,  the  scene  of  an  event  of  tiie  highest 
importance,  and  one  which,  for  a  while  at  least, 
materially  influenced  the  destinies  of  Europe.  We 
allude  to  the  celebrated  capitulation  which  obtains 
its  name  from  this  city,  and  which  took  place  in 
IS05.  It  was  in  that  year,  as  our  readers  will  recol- 
lect, that  England,  who  had  been  contending  with 
France  ever  since  the  termination  ctf  the  transiant 
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peace  of  Amiens,  succeeded  in  forming  a  coalition 
against  her  enemy,  to  which  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Sweden,  were  parties.  Buonaparte  was  not  slow  in 
concerting  measures  to  crush  this  opposition  to  his 
power;  and  no  sooner  had  he  formed  his  plans,  than 
he  proceeded  with  his  usual  vigour  to  cany  them  into 
execution. 

A  mass  of  French  troops  was  rapidly  poured  into 
the  heart  of  Germany,  where  a  strong  Austrian  army 
was  gathered  under  the  command  of  Field-Marshal 
Mack,  a  general  of  much  reputation,  hut  evidently 
of  more  than  he  could  sustain.  He  was  the  same 
of  whom  Nelson  had  once  spoken  so  pithily,  when 
the  Austrian  government  were  employing  him  to 
defend  the  Neapolitan  territory.  "  General  Mack 
cannot  move  without  five  carriages  5  I  have  formed 
my  opinion,  I  heartily  pray  that  I  may  be  mistaken." 
Nelson  judged  the  man  well  3  Mack  was  easily  beaten 
on  that  ocpasion,  and  he  now  seemed  determined 
not  to  win  a  better  character  than  he  then  gained. 
Napoleon  was  down  upon  his  opponent  before  he 
was  expected  -,  and  the  Austrians,  having  been  worsted 
in  some  slight  encounters,  were  obliged  to  give  way. 
Mack  himself,  with  40,000  of  his  best  troops,  took 
up  a  position  in  Ulm,  and  thus  became  separated 
completely  from  the  rest  of  his  army.  Napoleon 
took  measures  for  cutting  off  his  retreat  3  and  these 
he  executed  with  his  usual  secrecy  and  speed. 

He  made  preparations  for  storming  the  town,  and 
issued  a  proclamation  to  his  troops,  telling  them  in 
bis  usual  strain,  that  the  following  day  would  be 
an  hundred  times  more  celebrated  than  that  of 
Marengo.  He  then  sent  a  summons  ixi  Mack, 
calling  upon  him  to  capitulate  without  loss  of  time, 
and  threatening,  in  the  event  of  a  refusal,  to  storm 
the  town.  On  the  following  day,  the  Austrian  general 
issued  an  order,  intimating  to  the  troops  his  reso- 
lution to  defend  his  position  to  the  last,  forbidding 
the  word  stirrender  to  be  used  by  any  one,  and 
declaring  his  determination  to  eat  horse-flesh  rather 
than  listen  to  any  terms  of  capitulation.  "  This 
bravado,'*  says  Sir  W.  Scott,  "appeared' on  the  16th 
of  October,  and  the  conditions  of  surrender  were 
subscribed  by  Mack  on  the  next  day,  having  been 
probably  in  the  course  of  adjustment  when  he  was 
making  these  notable  professions  of  resistance.*' 

The  city  of  Ulm  was  to  be  surrendered  to  the 
French  army  with  all  the  magazines  and  artillery, — 
the  garrison  were  to  march  out  with  all  the  honours 
of  war,  and  lay  down  their  arms, — the  field  officers 
being  then  sent  on  their  parole  of  honour  into 
Austria,  while  the  soldiers  and  subalterns  were  to  be 
sent  into  France,  there  to  remain  until  exchanged. 
The  young  Archduke  Ferdinand,  who  opposed  his 
weak  or  treacherous  commander  on  the  first  pro- 
posal of  this  disgraceful  surrender,  dared  to  refuse 
submission,  and,  followed  by  several  thousand  of  the 
troops,  had  gallantly  cut  his  way  into  Bohemia.  The 
remainder  of  the  Austrian  army,  to  the  number  of 
28,000  men,  marched  out  of  the  city,  and  filing  before 
Napoleon,  laid  down  their  arms,  and  yielded  them- 
selves prisoners  of  war.  During  this  operation,  the 
conqueror  called  Mack  and  the  other  generals  before 
him,  and  gave  them  an  oration,  in  which  he  used  the 
memorable  expresraon, — "  I  desire  nothing  upon  the 
continent  5  I  want  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce  !'* 

Such  was  the  famous  capitulation  of  Ulm,  which 
was  speedily  followed  by  the  entry  of  the  French 
into  Vienna,  then  the  celebrated  battle  of  Austeilitz, 
and  finally,  by  the  peace  of  Presburg. 


Ssur-wix.!.  is  so  ardent  and  active,  that  it  will  break  a 
world  to  pieces,  to  make  a  stool  to  sit  on,— Cxcix.. 


THE  NATURAL  AND  CIVIt  HISTORY  OF 

CEYLON. 

L  Its  Early  History— -Different  Glasses  of 
Natives— Thr  Vedahs — The  Cinqalesb— Tbx 
Candlaks — ^The  Malabars. 

The  earliest  account  of  Ceylon  was  brought  to  Europe  by 
the  Macedonians  who  were  with  Alexander  in  India. 
OnesicritUB,  a  cynic  philosopher  who  aooompaiued  the  king 
into  Asia,  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  author  who  mentions 
this  island  under  the  name  of  Taffrobane;  and  the  variety 
of  its  names  in  the  east,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  is  one  of  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  of  its  history.  Ancient  his- 
torians differ  greatly  with  respect  to  the  situation  and  size 
of  the  modem  Ceylon.  Onesicritus  states  it  to  lie  twenty 
days*  soil  from  ihA  Oanitnantr  hut  ho  gives  its  dimensions 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  if  his  estimate  of  five  thousand 
stadia,  which  he  asserts  to  be  its  size,  (for  according  to 
Strabo,  he  does  not  mention  whether  this  admeasurement 
refers  to  its  length,  breadth,  or  circumference,)  be  considered 
as  comnrehending  the  whole  extent  of  its  coast.  It  may 
reasonably  be  concluded  that  he  intended  to  mark  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  island,  by  computing  it  at  five  thousand 
stadia;  since,  at  eight  stadia  to  the  mile,  these  precisely 
amount  to  625  miles,  which  is  not  fiur  distant  nom  the 
measurement  of  Rennell,  who,  in  his  last  map,  lays  down 
the  length  at  280  miles,  the  breadth  at  150,  and  the  extreme 
circumference  at  660. 

Ceylon  is  called  by  the  natives,  SiughaUi,  ftom  which  its 
modem  appellation  of  Ceylon  is  probably  derived.  By  the 
Hindoos  on  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coasts,  it  is  called 
Lanca,  and  by  the  Mohammedans,  Serendib.  Its  ancient 
name  of  Taprobane  has  been  supposed,  but  I  think,  upon 
no  sufficient  authority,  to  have  had  its  origin  from  Tapoo 
Ravana,  or  the  island  of  Ravan,  a  demon  and  sovereign  in 
the  remote  times  of  Hindoo  antiquity.  The  great  mytho- 
logical poem  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Ramayana,  a  most  volu- 
minous epic,  written  in  the  purest  Sanscrit,  describes  the 
conquest  of  Ceylon,  and  the  destruction  of  its  demoniacal 
sovereign  Ravan,  by  the  iUustrious  Rama,  an  avatar  of 
Vishnu,  who,  assisted  by  an  army  of  monkeys,  took  the 
island,  and  dethroned  and  destroyed  its  demon-king. 
Rama's  bridge,  the  original  name  of  the  reef  <tf  rocks 
which  connects  Ceylon  with  the  small  island  of  Ramiseram, 
called  Adam's  bridge  by  the  Mohammedan's,  was  so  named 
by  the  Hindoos,  in  commemoration  of  this  memorable 
event. 

Although  this  celebrated  island  was  known  to  the 
earliest  historians,  yet  from  none  of  them  do  we  obtain  any 
information  respecting  the  social  or  physical  changes  which 
it  has  undergone ;  and  although  so  early  as  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  or  Iskander  Sutlan,  as  he  is  denomi- 
nated by  eastern  writers,  the  name  of  Taprobane  was 
familiar  to  the  Greek  historians;  yet  was  it  not  until  the 
Portuguese  obtained  a  settlement  there,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  any  very  accurate  information 
was  obtained  respecting  it.  The  Portuguese  retained  un- 
disturbed possession  of  Columbo,  until  the  year  1656,  when 
they  were  expelled  by  the  Dutch,  in  whose  possession  it 
remained  untU  the  year  1796,  when  it  was  captured  by  the 
British,  and  finally  ceded  to  them  at  the  peace  of  Amieiis. 

DinfBRBNT  Classes  of  Nativks. 

Tbx  native  inhabitants  of  the  island  are  divided  into  three 
main  classes;  Cingalese,  Candians,  and  Malabars.  The 
two  first  are  descendants  firom  the  aborigines;  the  latter 
are  those  who  have  at  different  times  colonized  here  from 
the  south-eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula.  The  modem 
appellation  of  Cingdese  is,  according  to  Dr  Vincent  \ 
upon  the  authority  of  Knox,  a  corroption  of  Hingo-dagul^ 
or  city  of  the  Hingoos,  a  name  which  the  natives  still 
retain.  The  Cingalese  occupy  the  southern,  and  the  Mala^ 
bars  the  northern  coasts  of  tne  island,  while  the  Candians 
had  retained  undisturbed  possession  of  the  interior,  until 
the  sbKteenth  year  of  the  present  centunr,  when  the  reigning 
sovereign  was  deposed  oy  the  British  foxtes,  under  the 
command  of  General  Brownrigg. 

Thb  Vxdahs. 

TRxssia  a  wild  tribe  who  Inhabit  the  mountains,  called 
Vedahs,  of  which  many  remarkable  things  are  related.  In 
the  scale  of  intellect  they  seem  scarcely  to  rise  higher 
than  to  the  Instinct  of  a  baboon.  They  are  not  numerous, 
indeed,  not  exceeding  many  thousands  in  number,  and 
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UioiigH  eageily  ahannlnff  the  siglit  of  civilized  man*  yet 
are  brutally  ferocious  wnen  encountered.  Thev  inhabit 
the  distant  recesses  of  the  woods,  and  are  probably  the 
true  aborigines;  though  so  completely  barbarized  that  thev 
can  give  no  probable  account  of  their  own  origin,  whicii 
has  never  yet  been  traced,  and  is  now  a  matter  of  vague 
speculation  among  the  more  enlightened  Cingalese*. 

As  these  Vedims  shun  all  intercourse,  except  with  the 
members  of  their  own  savage  tribe,  it  is  a  circumstance  of 
rare  occurrence  to  come  in  contact  with  one  of  them;  and 
when  they  have  been  taken  by  the  British  soldiers,  which 
has  sometimes  happened,  they  have  turned  out  either  to  Iks 
so  invincibly  stubborn,  or  so  stupid,  that  nothing  muld  bo 
elicited  from  them.  These  barbarians  are  to  lie  ibund 
more  or  less  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  remote  from  human 
habitations;  they,  howevpr,  chi^tty  ooAupy  iliom:  rvgions 
which  are  most  mountainous,  consequently,  of  leuht  prac- 
tioablo  access,  and  little  known  to  Europeans.  They  speak 
a  dialect  of  the  Cingalese  lansruago,  and  have  a  form  of 
religion,  but  it  is  idolatrous,  silly,  and  KUpenititious,  in  the 
highest  degree.  There  is.  or  was,  within  the  last  cjuarter 
of  a  century,  a  considerable  numlier  of  them  in  the 
kingdom  of  Candy,  to  the  north-east,  and  these  wore  by 
far  the  most  savage  of  their  tribe.  Their  only  means  of 
subsistence  is  by  hunting,  in  which  they  are  very  expert, 
exhibiting  extraordinary  dexterity  in  catching  deer,  and 
other  wild  animals,  with  which  their  forests  abound.  Their 
adroitness  and  activity  in  this  pursuit,  their  principal,  nay, 
their  only  pastime,  is  truly  amazing.  'When  unsucoossful 
in  the  chase,  they  satisfy  the  cravings  of  nature  with  the 
fruits  which  grow  spontaneously  around  them.  A  few  of 
the  less  savage  occasionally  traffic  with  the  Candians,  ex- 
changing ivory,  honey,  and  wax,  for  cloth,  iron,  knives,  &c. 
But  the  Rumbah  Vodahs,  who  are  the  most  indomitAble 
among  them,  are  more  seldom  seen  tlian  even  the  wildest 
animals.  They  sleep  under  trees,  and  when  alarmed, 
climb  them  with  the  fearlessness  and  activity  of  wild  cats. 

Thb  Cinoalbsb. 

Thb  Cingalese  are,  for  the  most  part,  extremely  poor, 
which  arises  from  tneir  very  indolent  habits,  for  they  dislike 
exertion  to  such  a  degree,  that  frequently  nothing  short  of 
positive  starvation  will  rouse  them  to  the  exercise  of  their 
bodily  energies,  though  these  are  considerable,  and  their 
mental  powers  occasionally  of  no  mean  order.  They  are 
of  middling  stature,  slender  in  figure,  but  well  proportioned, 
and  of  fkirer  complexion  than  the  Malabars  and  Tamouls 
of  the  continent,  but  not  so  strong.  The  genuine  Ceylonese, 
for  at  this  time  there  are  several  hybrid  tribes,  are  mild, 
inoffensive  in  their  conduct,  modest  in  their  demeanour, 
often  exhibiting  a  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  refinement  of 
feeling,  quite  astonishing  in  so  comparatively  rude  a  com- 
munity. They  are  timid  even  to  cowardice,  and  have  such 
an  aversion  to  the  severity  of  military  discipline,  that  when 
the  British  ^veinment  attempted,  after  the  conquest  of 
Ceylon,  to  raue  a  body  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  incorpo- 
rating them  into  a  regiment,  the  effort  completely  failed, 
and  recourse  was  obliged  to  be  had  to  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel,  for  recruits.  They  possess  the  social  virtues  in  a 
high  degree,  being  very  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  so 
delicate  in  their  courtesies,  as  lo  be  scarcely  exceeded  by 
the  most  polished  societies  in  Europe.  The  women,  if  we 
except  their  clear  bright  black  eyes,  have  little  personally 
to  recommend  them.  Their  complexions  are  scarcely 
darker  than  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Europe. 
The  dress  of  the  women  of  rank  differs  chiefly  from 
that  of  the  poorer  classes,  in  the  fineness  of  its  tex- 
ture. The  lower  part  is  often  of  coloured  silk  or  satin, 
over  which  is  tastefUlly  thrown  a  white  muslin,  embroidered 
with  flowers,  and  spangled  with  gold.  The  chemise  is 
trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  lace,  the  sleeves  being  ter- 
minated by  ruffles  of  the  same  material.  They  wear  in 
their  hair,  gold  and  tortoiseshell  combs,  and  pins  richly  set 
with  gems. 

In  their  own  societies,  the  Cingalese  are  divided  into 
nineteen  classes,  the  highest  being  the  Hondrews,  or 
Vellalas,  who  are,  in  fact,  the  farmers  of  the  soil,  and  fh>m 
this  class  they  gradually  descend  in  distinction,  the  nine- 
teenth, which  is  a  very  degraded  tribe,  being  composed  of 
persons  who  touch  and  eat  dead  animals.  The  highest 
rank  of  native  servants,  is  the  Moodellier,  a  chief  who 
exercises  a  limited  jurisdiction  under  a  British  functionary. 
One  of  these  Moodelliers  is  placed  at  the  head  of  every 
department  of  the  state;  their  jurisdiction  is  not  hereditary, 
they  may,  thereforey  be  deposed  at  the  option  of  the  govern- 


nent  Ther  1iav«  a  great  nnmber  of  rabofdinatei,  and, 
like  the  Ceylonese  in  general,  are  extremely  Ibnd  of  show, 
which  the  |ieople  sometimes  carry  to  such  an  excess,  as  to 
pay  large  sums  to  the  government,  for  permission  to  naake 
a  pompous  procession.  Many  of  the  Moodelliers  and 
superior  orders  have  adopted  European  customs,  readily 
accepting  the  invitations  of  the  British  and  Dutch  in- 
habitants, and  partaking  fVeely  in  their  festivities.  Mo<st 
of  them  profess  Christianity,  perform  the  office  of  marriage 
accoiding  to  the  forms  of  the  Lutheran  chureh,  and  restrict 
themselves,  with  most  rnromcndable  scrupulosity,  to  one 
wife;  1  should  say.  tliat  full  a  third  of  the  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  Ceylon  are  Christ  tans  either  Romanist  or  Lutheran  ; 
but  so  wrt*trhedlv  instructed  are  these  unhappy  neophyte«» 
by  the  paHtorii  of  tlie  respective  churches,  whose  doctrines 
they  have  embracefl,  that  they  are  in  a  state  of  mental 
desuetude  scarcely  removMl  from  absolute  barbarism.  In 
ISO  I,  the  nunilM*r  of  native  protestant  Christians  wa«  esti- 
mat4*d  at  3  12,000,  since  which  they  have  greatly  multiplied, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  the  whole  population  will  be  ultimately 
Christian. 

The  dress  of  the  poor,  that  is.  of  llie  men,  is  simply  a 
tliiek  fold  of  coarse  muslin,  wrapped  rtmiid  the  loina:  their 
heads  are  unc4>vered,  their  long  hair  being  fastened  with  a 
piece  of  common  cord.  The  women  wear  the  same  cloth 
round  their  bodies,  but  the  fold  is  much  wider,  nMrering 
them  to  the  knees ,  they  wear,  besirlen,  a  short  white  bodilice 
that  just  covers  the  bosom,  though  the  poorest  amoni;  thens 
cannot  afford  this  luxury,  and  therefore  are  entirely  naked 
above  the  hips.  Among  the  middling  classes,  the  mm 
wear  sleeved  waistcoats  and  jackets  of  white  muslin,  tlM« 
women  short  shifcs,  with  the  lo\%'cr  vestment  of  printed 
cotton,  reaching  nearly  to  the  ankles. 

Amid  the  external  appearance  of  poverty,  so  conman  to 
the  lowest  orders  of  the  Cingnlese,  there  is,  nevertbelesa, 
frequently  an  air  of  comfort  in  their  dwellings,  that  almost 
seems  to  realize  the  pictures  of  Arcadian  felicity,  which 
fiction  has  ascribed  to  less  genial  climes,  and  to  a  i&ore 
uncivilized  race.  Their  wants  are  few,  and  these  easily 
supplied.  They  are  perfectly  contented  with  their  lot,  and 
seem  not  to  envy  others  tlic  enjoyment  of  a  better  conctition. 
Tlieir  dwellings  are  surrounded  by  venlant  groves  ef  trees* 
from  which  me  various  fruits  of  the  country  bang  in 
luxuriant  and  graceful  profusion.  These  dwellings  arc,  for 
the  most  part,  built  with  timber  and  clay,  but  sometimea 
they  are  constructed  of  much  lighter  materials,  a  bamboo 
framework,  covered  with  the  leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut  and 
|>almyra,  forming  a  sufficient  protection  against  the  trifling 
inclemencies  of  mis  fine  climate.  They  have  no  chimne>'s» 
and  are  entirely  destitute  of  ornament.  The  inhabitants, 
spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  open  air. 

Fruit  is  the  princi|)al  article  of  food  among  the  extreme 
poor,  and  their  dishes,  when  they  take  their  meah,  are 
supplied  by  nature ;  being  the  broadest  leaves,  pl&cked  for 
the  occasion,  from  the  nearest  tree.  Many  of  their  fruits 
are  extremely  nourishing;  among  these  is  the  jack,  a 
species  of  the  bread-fVuit,  of  which  they  make  a  delicioua 
curry,  combining  with  the  jack,  green  chilies,  turmeric, 
and  the  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut.  This  is  pressed  from  the 
pulp  ailer  it  has  been  removed  fVom  the  shell,  by  an  instru- 
ment that  performs  at  once  the  operations  of  a  scoop  and  a 
grater. 

In  common  with  the  natives  of  all  parts  of  India*  those 
of  Ceylon  are  fond  of  chewing  the  areca-nut  to  excess. 
They  take  a  slice  of  the  nut  and  a  small  quantity  of 
powdered  chunam,  which  is  folded  in  a  leaf  of  the  betel- 
tree.  From  the  manducation  of  this  compound,  the  sali\*a 
is  dyed  of  a  deep  dingy  red,  and  stains  the  whole  of  their 
teeth  and  gums,  so  as  to  appear  extremely  offensive  4o  an 
European,  though  it  is  quite  the  reverse  to  an  Asiatic 
White  teeth,  so  far  from  being  an  eastern  charm,  is  rather 
esteemed  a  deformity,  for  many  lovely  Hindoos,  whose 
teeth  are  by  nature  of  a  beautiful  polish  and  texture,  stain 
them  black,  in  order,  I  suppose,  to  prove  the  supremacy  of 
art  over  nature.  The  mixture  which  the  Asiatics  chew  is 
considered  both  wholesome  and  nutritious,  the  areca-nut 
correcting  the  bitterness  of  the  betel  leaf,  and  the  chunam 
preventing  it  ftom  over-exciting  the  stomach. 

Thb  Cawdians. 

Thb  Candians  differ  as  much  ftom  the  Cingalese  as  the 
mountaineers  of   all  countries  do  flom  the  lowlanders 
They  are  stronger,  more  hardy  and  active,  more  courageous, 
but  less  polished,  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  more  un- 
oompremising  and  independent.    Though  pot  taller  thin 
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tlic  inhabitants  of  the  plains  and  coasts,  they  are  stonier, 
with  fbirer  comploxions,  and  their  natural  ferocity  of  aspect 
is  increased  by  their  never  shaving  their  beards.  The 
lower  orders  amon?  them  m  eilmost  naked,  forming  an 
extreme  contrast  with  the  higher,  who  are  superbly  arrayed, 
in  rich  tiasucs  and  embroidered  muslins,  which  they  wear 
in  most  lavish  profusion,  A  square  cap  covers  the  head, 
and  when  they  appear  abroad,  they  are  accompanied  by 
such  a  multitude  of  attendants,  as  to  form  a  perfect  caval~ 
cade,  pact  of  a  leaf  of  the  talipat  tree  being  raised  over 
their  head  by  an  attendant,  to  keep  off  the  scorchiug  rays 
of  the  sun,  or  else  a  cbatta*,  muiufactuied  of  beautiful 
wicker-work. 

Tbo  Candian  territory  is  no  where  less  than  six  miles 
distant  from  the  sea,  Tbo  court  was  formerly  distinguished 
for  being  as  profoundly  practised  in  intrigue  as  the  most 
polished  courts  of  more  civilized  stales,  and  the  perfldy  of 
its  ministers  was,  perhaps,  without  a  narailel.  This  was  so 
notorious,  that  not  the  slightest  couQacnce  could  be  placed 
in  their  most  solemn  professions. 

The  Candians  are  governed  by  no  moral  law ;  every  tie 
of  honour  is  instantly  ruptured  at  the  call  of  interest,  and 
an  oath  administered  with  all  the  solemn  mockery  of 
religious  obligation,  and  assented  tn  as  a  ratification  made 
under  tho  immediate  sanction  of  heaven,  instantly  evapo-. 
rates  before  the  ardent  sun  of  gain.  Their  ^vcrnment 
was  a  pure  despotism,  the  state  territory  being  the  personal 
property  of  tho  king,  who  had  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  his  subjects,  whom  he  might  condemn  without  trial, 
and  Ihere  was  no  appeal  from  his  decision.  The  monarehy, 
however,  was  elective,  and  what  was  a  singular  anomaly  in 
their  statutes,  the  sovereign  was  to  be  chosen  from  an  ahen 
race,  and  never  from  original  natives  of  the  island.  Great 
homage  wati  paid  to  tho  sovereign.  Whenever  he  appeared 
abroad,  his  sulijects  prestraled  Ihemsclves  before  him,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  monarchy  being  elective,  the  court 
was  the  sccneof  continual  cabals,  rivalships,  and  jealousies, 
while  the  couolry  was  perpetually  agitated  by  factions  and 
conspiracies. 

On  the  marriage  of  their  princes  an  odd  custom  used  to 
bo  observed.  On  tho  day  after  the  ceremony  was  con- 
cluded, "the  king  and  queen  amused  themselves  by 
throwing  perfumed  balls,  and  squirting  scented  water  at 
,*  An  ninbnlla. 


eachother,  a  diversion  towhicb  tbo  wives  of  the  chiefs  wei-e 
admitted,  and  of  which  they  were,allowed  to  partake,  being 
quite  at  liberty  to  pelt  and  bespatter  even  royalty  itself. 
When  the  king  wag  tired  of  tho  exercise,  he  repaired  to  an 
apartment  overlooking  an  adjoining  room,  in  which  vessels 
of  scented  water,  and  small  copper  cups  were  prepared  for 
use,  and  in  which  the  chiefs  were  assembled,  only  waiting 
for  tho  appearance  of  the  king,  to  deluge  each  other  with 

EWCCtS+. 

Tho  Candians  are  very  reserved  in  their  intercourse  with 
foreigners ;  the  little  trade  which  they  carried  on  before 
the  conquest  of  their  territory  in  1815,  was  eitbertrana- 
acted  within  their  own  territories,  or  on  the  frontiers. 

So  little  is,  even  at  this  time,  known  of  the  interior  of 
Ceylon,  that  the  historical  account  of  it  given  by  Robert 
Knox,  who  was  twenty-five  years  a  prisoner  there,  is  the 
most  authentic  we  possess,  though  published  upwards  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  According  to  him,  the  highest 
and  most  central  portion  of  the  Candian  territory  con- 
sists of  the  Corlcs  £  of  Oudanour  and  Tatanour,  in  whicli^ 
during  his  captivity,  the  two  principal  cities  were  situated. 
These  districts,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Conde  Udda, 
are  pre-eminent  above  the  rest  for  elevation  and  natural 
difficulties  of  access,  Ibe  paths  being  little  more  than  tracks 
of  wild  boasts,  or  of  equally  savage  Vedahs.  Indeed, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Candian  territories  present  a 
constant  interchange  of  steep  mountains  and  deep  valleys. 
Throughout  this  region,  mists  and  damps  prevail  to  such 
a  degree,  as  to  render  it  exceedingly  unwholesome.  Prom 
sunset,  until  long  after  sunrise,  the  jungles,  which  arc  ex- 
ceedingly thick,  are  covered  with  so  dense  a  fog,  than  an 
object  is  scarcely  visible  ten  yards  from  the  eye.  The 
valleys,  being  marshy,  and  full  of  snnngt,  arc  excellently 
well  adapted  for  rearing  cattle  and  cultivating  rice ;  but 
for  tho  same  reason,  the  exhalations  which  the  sun  is  con- 
stantly drawing  from  them,  are  very  destructive  to  the 
human  constitution. 

Until  the  year  1815,  scarcely  any  intercourse  between 
the  Cingalese  and  the  Candians  existed,  although  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  they  wore  originally  one  people. 
Nothing  could  exceed  their  mutual  hostility,  though  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  mild  system  of  government,  and  equal 

t  Davy'.  __  , 
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diitribution  of  justice,  which  they  are  likely  to  experience, 
tbioogh  the  humane  foresight  and  moral  energy  of  Sir 
Alexander  Johnston,  will  gradually  render  ue  rough 
natives  of  the  bills  as  tractable  and  inoffensive  as  their 
more  enlightened  brethren  on  the  sea-coast. 

The  mode  of  Cultivation  among  the  Candian  peasantry 
is  to  clear  a  spot  of  ground,  and  then  leave  it  fallow  the 
next  year :  these  cultivated  tracts  are  thus  altematelv  in  a 
state  of  cultivation  and  in  a  state  of  nature,  by  whi<fn  pro- 
cess, the  face  of  the  country  is  so  altered  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  that  cleared  lands  appear  where  forests  were 
before  seen,  and  what  was  lately  a  tract  of  rich  pasture,  or 
of  productive  arable  land,  has  become  a  thick  impene- 
trable jungle :  no  one,  therefore,  but  a  person  living  in  the 
very  neighbourhood,  can  traverse  the  country  with  safety. 
Thus  defended  by  their  pestilential  climate,  their  forests, 
and  their  mountains,  the  Candians  were  enabled,  for 
many  generations,  to  defy  subjugation,  until  at  length,  the 
tyranny  of  their  sovereign  threw  their  country,  in  1815, 
under  British  domination. 

Tax  liALABAXS. 

Tax  Malabars  of  Ceylon  are  a  sort  of  hybrid  race,  com- 
bining the  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  usages,  some  of 
them  preferring  the  religion  of  the  prophet  of  Mecca  to  that 
of  Brahma,  but  observing  many  of  the  old  customs,  such 
as  burning  the  dead,  swmging  to  recover  cast,  of  which 
they  are  equally  tenacious  with  the  strictest  Hindoos  of  the 
continent.  They  are  much  stouter,  more  active  and  enter- 
prising, than  tlie  Cingalese,  who  are  so  addicted  to  lazi- 
ness, that  a  favourite  maxim  with  them  is,  "  It  is  better  to 
stand  than  to  walk ;  it  is  better  to  sit  than  to  stand ;  it  is 
better  to  lie  down  than  to  sit ;  it  is  better  to  sleep  than  to 
be  awake,  and  death  is  the  best  of  all  *.** 

The  Malabars,  however  they  may  excel  the  native 
islanders  in  activity  and  enterprise,  have  neither  their 
urbanity,  honesty,  nor  hospitality.  They  are  fraudulent 
to  the  last  degree,  and  with  that  base  casuistry  in  which 
the  selfish  Hindoo  glories,  justifjr  their  frauds  as  the  neces- 
sary policy  of  their  social  condition.  Their  clothing  does 
not  differ  much  from  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  penin- 
sular coasts  immediately  within  the  neighbourhood  of  Cey- 
lon :  they  wear,  however,  (a  distinction,  I  believe,  peculiar 
to  themselves,)  ear-rings  of  such  immense  weight,  as  to 
extend  the  pendulous  lobe  of  the  ear  to  the  shoulder,  leaving 
an  aperture  from  which  those  ponderous  ornaments  are 
hung,  large  enough  to  admit  a  man*s  hand.  These  ear- 
rinffs  measure  nearly  a  foot  in  circumference,  and  in  many 
of  tiiem  are  set  single  gems  of  considerable  value.  The 
dress  of  the  women  of  this  class  is  much  more  becoming 
than  that  of  the  Cingalese,  and  they  display  great  taste  in 
the  array  of  their  persons,  though  nothing  can  be  more 
simple  than  their  attire.  It  consists  of  a  single  piece  of 
muslin,  folded  round  the  waist,  hanging  below  the  knee, 
and  gracefully  thrown  over  the  shoulder,  so  as  completely 
to  cover  the  body,  but  leaving  the  arms  bare.  They  wear 
much  smaller  ear-rings  than  the  men ;  their  ears  are,  con- 
sequentlv,  not  so  much  disfigured.  They  put  nothing  on 
the  head,  the  hair  being  neatly  combed  and  turned  up 
behind  and  before.  They  do  not  clothe  Uieir  children 
until  six  years  old,  and  the  boys  frequently  run  naked  to 
the  age  of  eight. 

Swinging  to  recover  castt>  which  used  to  be  practised  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  Ceylon  by  the  Malabars,  has  been 
put  a  stop  to  by  the  British  Government,  in  consequence  of 
an  accident  which  occurred  at  Columbo,  during  this  cere- 
mony, in  the  year  1799.  While  the  devotee  was  in  full 
swing,  the  cross-beam  to  which  the  rope  was  attached  gave 
way,  and  he  was  flung  upon  the  ground  with  such  force  as 
to  cause  his  death  upon  tne  spot.  The  people  immediately 
attributed  this  fatal  mischance  to  the  evil  eye  of  a  Moham- 
medan, who  was  among  the  by-standers,  innocently  gazing 
at  the  ceremony.  Under  this  silly  delusion  they  attacked 
him  with  the  most  ungovernable  rage,  andwould»  no  doubt, 
have  sacrificed  him  to  their  blind  fury,  had  not  some 
English  officers  interposed  and  prevented  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  deadly  purpose.  Many  of  the  crowd 
imagining  that  the  displeasure  of  their  god  was  excited, 
which  they  considered  to  be  exhibited  in  the  fatal  frus- 
tration of  the  sacrifice,  gashed  their  bodies  with  knives  in 
the  moat  frightful  manner,  and  passing  iron  hooks  through 
the  lips  of  the  wounds,  went  dancing  among  the  crowd 
with  the  most  frantic  gestures,  in  order  to  appease  the 
Wgb^ji  their  incensed  deity. 

*  See  Coa»ivia*s  History  of  Ceylon* 
t  ^  Samrdojf  Magazine,  Vol,  I,,  p,){44. 


the  three  general  classes  of  inhabitants,  then 
are  many  Malays  residing  in  Ceylon,  who  have 
banished  from  Sumatra  and  Malacca,  by  the  Dutch 
ments  there.  Some  of  them  are  persons  of  rank, 
ing  large  properties.  They  haw  complexions  of  a  h^ht 
oopper-colour,  with  small  eyes  and  ftattish  noses.  Their 
dress  is  graceftil,  being  more  after  the  ftshioo  of  the 
Persians  than  of  the  Hindoos.  They  generally  go  bu«- 
footed,  and  with  a  silk-handkerchief  neatly  tied  mmd  the 
head.  The  women  simply  wear  a  short  cotton  boddiee; 
fitted  tight  to  the  shape,  a  calico  drapery,  like  the  Hakten* 
round  the  hips,  wilh  a  loose  mantle  gracefhlly  thrown  ov«r 
the  shoulder,  like  a  Highland  scarH  J.  H.  C. 


TBB    RICH   MAN   AND   H18   OOOM.^A   FABI^X. 

I  xwzw  a  man  who  rich  had  grown 
In  goods  hud  np  on  earth  alone  t 
Though  having  an  abundant  storey 
He  toil*d  and  groanM  for  more  and 
I  marked  him  in  a  busy  scene  i— 
His  hand  was  strong,  his  viakm 
That  hand  has  notliing  now  to  do  i 
That  eyo  is  closed  to  mortal  view. 
Time  was,  I  knew  his  habits  weU, 
And  what  I  noted  I  will  telL 

Hia  spacious  premises  were  iUI 
Of  engines  for  prfmaring  wool 
In  all  its  stages,  tul  its  form 
Was  that  of  flannel,  thick  and 
<'  And  here,*"  methou^t,  **  *midsl  wiBi«r1i 
Is  comfort  for  the  poor  uid  old; 
These  well-wrought  blsakets  may  be  nprtiai. 
On  many  a  needy  neighboor*B  bcMi : 
How  blest  ii  industry,  when  flrand 
To  circulate  its  Uesidngs  round  !** 

But  such  was  not  Ataso's  phmx 
He,  wealthy,  saving,  ftngalmaa, 
"With  shadows  floating  in  Ids  brain. 
Of  some  imaginary  gain. 
Laid  up  lus  goods.    *Twas  thought  by  som% 
lliey  would  be  his  for  years  to  come. 
"  £*en  as  they  might,  let  others  Uve^ 
He  would  not  seU,  he  could  not  give  I** 

Possessions,  with  increasing  years, 
Brought  pains,  and  jealoosieo,  and  fean ; 
Tet  lucre  was  a  fragrant  thing. 
Though  gather*d  from  a  noisome  spring; 
And  when  his  other  senses  fiul*d. 
The  love  of  Kavrng  still  prevaird. 

Avaro  died ;  and  people  said 
The  richest  man  in  town  was  dead. 
While  hein  advanoed,  with  eager  toil. 
To  ransack  and  divide  the  spoil ! 
But,  lo !  on  searching,  what  a  scene, 
Of  Ices,  corruption,  and  chagrin  t 
The  Moth  had  found  delicious  fare. 
And  Rust  and  Mildew  had  been  there. 
**  Try  other  chests  I**    But  these,  forsooth, 
large,  empty  cases,  told  the  truth. 
That  pick-lock  Thieves  had  borne  away 
All  that  was  saved  from  base  decay ; 
Whilst  rags  and  tatters  (foul  remains !) 
Proclaim*d  the  churl,  and  show*d  his  gaioi. 

And  is  not  this  a  picture  true. 
Of  what  those  sordid  creatures  do, 
Who  learn  to  gather  pelf,  like  dust, 
And#ui  uncertain  riches  trust; 
Who  closely  grind,  as  with  a  stone, 
Their  servants*  fiioias  and  their  own ; 
Who  only  give  to  suffering  need. 
When  pride  or  interest  prompts  the  deed  t 
Who  for  their  ill-match'd  daughters  buy 
A  coronet  and  misery ; 
Helping  a  fop  his  debts  to  pay. 
Or,  thief-Uke,  gamble  all  away; 
Till  not  a  trace  remains  to  show 
Of  former  gains,  but  shame  and  woei 

That  man*8  effects  are  nothing  worth, 
Whose  treasure  only  is  on  earth. 
Gifts  may  turn  curses  t  means  misHi|pent, 
Become  their  owner^s  punishment. 
Be  KXXD,  thouc^  pfovident9--4n  hna^ 
Bew9xo  ih»  Moth,  the /licii,  the  TMfT. 
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INSIGNIFICANCE  OF  MAN  IN  THE 
UNIVERSE. 

I  WAS  yesterday,  about  sunset,  walking  in  the  open 
fields,  until  the  night  insensibly  fell  upon  me.  I  at 
first  amused  myself  with  all  the  richness  and  variety 
of  colours  which  appeared  in  the  western  parts  of 
heaven  ;  in  proportion  as  they  fiaded  away,  and  went 
out,  several  stars  and  planets  appeared  one  after 
another,  until  the  whole  firmament  was  in  a  glow. 
The  blueness  of  the  ether  was  exceedingly  heightened 
and  enlivened  by  the  season  of  the  year,  and  by  the 
rays  of  all  those  luminaries  that  passed  through  it. 
The  galaxy  appeared  in  its  most  beautiful  white. 
To  complete  the  scene,  the  full  moon  roseat  length 
in  that  clouded  majesty  which  Milton  takes  notice  of, 
and  opened  to  the  eye  a  new  picture  of  nature,  which 
was  more  finely  shaded  and  disposed  among  softer 
lights  than  that  which  the  sun  had  before  discovered 
to  us. 

As  I  was  surveying  the  moon,  walking  in  her 
brightness^  and  taking  her  progress  among  the  con- 
stellations, a  thought  rose  in  me,  which^  I  believe, 
very  often  perpleJtes  and  disturbs  men  of  serious  and 
contemplative  natures.  David  himself  fell  into  it,  in 
that  reflection^  "  When  I  consider  the  heavens,  the 
work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars  which 
thou  hast  ordained,  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mind- 
ful of  him,  and  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  regardest 
him !"  In  the  same  manner,  when  I  considered 
that  host  of  stars,  or,  to  speak  more  philosophically, 
of  suns,  which  were  then  shining  upon  me,  with 
those  innumerable  sets  of  planets,  or  worlds,  which 
were  moving  round  their  respective  suns  3  when  I  still 
enlarged  the  idea,  and  supposed  another  heaven  of 
suns  and  worlds  rising  still  above  this  which  we 
discover,  and  these  still  enlightened  by  a  superior 
firmament  of  luminaries,  which  are  planted  at  so 
great  a  distance,  that  they  may  appear  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  former  as  the  stars  do  to  us  3  in  short, 
whilst  I  pursued  this  thought  I  could  not  but  reflect 
on  that  httle  insignificant  figure  which  I  myself  bore 
amidst  the  immensity  of  God's  works. 

Were  the  sun  which  enlightens  this  part  of  the 
creation,  with  all  the  host  of  planetary  worlds  that 
move  about  him,  utterly  extinguished  and  annihi- 
lated, they  would  not  be  missed  more  than  a  grain 
of  sand  upon  the  sea- shore.  The  space  they  possess 
is  so  exceedingly  little  in  comparison  of  the  whole, 
that  it  would  scarce  make  a  blank  in  the  creation. 
The  chasm  would  be  imperceptible  to  the  eye  that 
could  take  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature,  and  pass 
from  one  end  of  the  creation  to  the  other ;  as  it  is 
possible  there  may  be  such  a  sense  in  ourselves 
hereafter,  or  in  creatures  which  are  at  present  more 
exalted  than  ourselves.  We  see  many  stars  by  the 
help  of  glasses,  which  we  do  not  discover  with  oui 
naked  eyes  3  and  the  finer  our  telescopes  arc,  the 
more  still  are  our  discoveries.  Huygenius  carries 
this  thought  so  far,  that  he  does  not  think  it  im- 
possible &ere  may  be  stars,  whose  light  has  not 
yet  travelled  down  to  us  since  their  first  creation. 
There  is  no  question  but  the  universe  has  certain 
bounds  set  to  it  3  but  when  we  consider  that  it  is  the 
work  of  Infinite  Power,  prompted  by  Infinite  Good- 
ness, with  an  infinite  space  to  exert  itself  in^  how 
can  our  imagination  set  any  bounds  to  it ! — Spectator, 

« 

There  is  no  accounting  for  the  difference  of  minds  or 
inclinations,  which  leads  one  roan  to  observe  with  interest 
the  developement  of  phenomena,  another  to  speculate  on 
their  causes ;  but  were  it  not  for  this  happy  disagreement^ 
it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  higher  sciences  could  ever 
have  attained  even  their  present  degree  of  perfection. — 
Herschell*    \ 


ANCIENT  ARCHITECTURE. 
We  have  ahready*  given  a  short  notice  of  tiie 
Grecian  and  Roman  o^ers  of  architecture}  and  now, 
the  better  to  illustrate  the  subject,  introduce  a  few 
specimens  of  the  Egjrptian  and  Hindoo  styles  Oa 
building  3  these  being  in  contrast  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  five  orders  ahneady  described,  wUl  render  the 
respective  otyles  more  intelligible. 


eaxciAv  Aim  eomait  oo&vxva 


Dorio. 


Ttucan. 


lonio. 


Compoiite.         Corinthian. 

The  Hindoo  is  considered  the  most  ancient  of  the 
three  styles,  and  partakes  in  a  great  degree  of  the 
characters  of  the  Persian  architecture,  and  of  the 
fragments  found  at  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  both  of 
which  are  supposed  to  be  of  even  still  greater  anti- 
quity than  the  Hindoo. 

The  Hindoo  columns  are  much  lighter  in  form, 
and  more  covered  with  minute  ornaments  than  the 
^gyp^i^Q^  while  the  Grecian  and  Roman  orders  are 
distinguished  from  both  -,  from  the  £g3rptian  by  their 
more  slender  and  graceful  appearance^  and  from  the 
Hindoo  by  their  greater  simplicity  of  ornament. 

The  different  ornaments  and  carvings  on  the 
^g31>^&i^  columns  were  originally  painted  of  various 
colours,  and  these  colours  were  all  what  are  called 
mineral  colours;  that  is,  they  were  prepared  from 
metals,  earths,  and  other  mineral  substances :  and  so 
advanced  must  the  Egyptians  have  been  in  chemistry, 
that  although  these  colours  have  been,  in  some  in- 
stances, exposed  to  the  air  for  nearly  three  thousand 
years,  they  are  still  as  bright  and  perfect  as  if  they  had 
been  only  lately  applied.  To  account  for  the  massive 
form  of  the  Eg3rptian  columns,  we  must  remember  that 
many  of  their  temples  were  not  built,  but  absolutely 
excavated  from  the  solid  rockj  and  when  they  were 
constructed  of  different  pieces  of  stone,  the  blocks  of 
which  they  were  formed  were  of  immense  weight,  it 
being  necessary  that  they  should  reach  from  column  to 
column  j  the  arch  (by  which  numerous  stones,  when 
properly  placed,  were  made  to  support  each  other  by 
their  own  weight,)  was  not  at  that  time  invented. 

The  architects  of  Hindostan  appear  to  have  been 
held  in  great  estimation,  and  were  evidently  related 
to  the  chief  people  of  the  coimtry.  In  an  ancient 
work  on  architecture,  the  following  singular  obser- 
vations occur  on  the  requisite  qualifications  of  the 
different  artisans  employed  in  building. 

•  See  Saturdag  Uagi$tkt»,  Vol.  V*,  p.  147. 
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"  An  architect  (j/jiopoti)  ahonld  be  convenant  in  nil 
Bcicncoi  ev«r  atteative  to  bia  srocatioiu;  of  an 
tmblemished  character  j  generous,  sincere,  and  devoid 
of  eumitr  and  jealousy, 

"  Of  nearly  equal  qualifications  with  him,  should 
be  the  (tdtragralu) ;  he  may  be  either  the  sob  or  dis- 
ciple of  the  (ilh^ati) ;  he  should  be  particularly 
■killed  in  mathematics,  and  be  strictly  obedient  to  the 
wiU  of  the  {ttkapati). 

"  A  (iaeshaca),  who  is  thus  called  from  part  of 
his  avocation  bdng  to  pare  rough  wood,  should  be  of  a 
cheerful  temper,  and  well  versed  in  all  mechanical  arts. 

"  A  (twtUaci)  is  he  who  is  dexterous  in  joining 
wood,  and  uniting  other  materials  one  with  another ; 
he  should  be  of  a  calm  disposition,  and  acquainted 
with  drawing  and  perspective. 

"  Ab  it  is  impossible  to  boild  bouses,  and  the  like, 
without  the  aid  of  the  four  descriptions  of  artisans, 
let  the  enlightened  Itoice-bom*  gratify  them  in  every 
respect,  so  that  buildiugs  may  be  erected. 


"  Woe  to  them  who  dwell  in  m  hooae  not  boilt 
according  to  the  proportions  of  symmetry.  In 
building  an  odifice,  therefore,  Irt  all  its  parts,  from 
the  basement  to  the  roof,  be  duly  considered." 

Great  care  was  also  taken  in  the  cluHce  of  the 
ground  for  the  purpose  of  building  on,  and  many 
cercmoaiea  were  p^ormed  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  undertalcing.  After  deacribii^ 
what  is  considered  good  ground,  that  which  ia  to  be 
avoided,  is  noticed  as  follows.  "  That  wliich  ham  the 
form  of  a  circle,  or  a  semicircle,  containing  three, 
fire,  or  six  angles,  resembhng  a  trident  or  a  winnow, 
shaped  like  the  hinder  part  of  a  fish,  or  the  back  of 
an  elephant,  or  a  turtle,  or  the  face  of  the  cow,  and 
the  like,  situated  opposite  to  any  of  the  intermedialc 
quarters,  north-west  and  the  like;  abounding  with 
human  scolls,  stones,  worms,  ant-hills,  bones,  slimy 
earth,  decayed  woods,  coals,  dilapidated  wells,  si^ 
terraneous  pits,  fragments  of  tiles,  limestones,  asbes, 
husks  of  com,  and  exposed  to  the  wafted  effluvia  of 
curds,  oil,  honey,  dead  bodies,  fishes,  &c.  -,  such  &  spot 
should  be  avoided  on  every  account." 


xoYVTiur  CAPITALS. 
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THE  FALL  OF  BABYLON. 
With  the  artist's  permission,  we  present  the  readers 
of  the  Saturday  MagaMtne  with  a  copy  of  Martin's  cele- 
brated engraving,  the  Fall  of  Babylon,  one  of  the 
finest  of  his  efforts.  Among  the  various  productions 
from  the  same  masterly  hand,  Ulostrative  of  sacred 
history,  the  engraving  from  which  our  print  is  copied 
holds  a  distinguished  place. 

The  history  of  the  fall  of  Babylon  may  be  found 
at  large  in  Herodotus,  and  in  Josephvs's  AntiquitieM 
of  the  Jews.  It  is  likewise  described  by  Strabo, 
Xenophon,  and  Diodorus  Siculus.  The  profligacy 
and  impiety  of  Belshazzar,  King  of  Babylon^  grand- 
son of  Nebuchadnezzar,  had  excited  the  Divine 
anger,  and  at  the  visible  interposition  of  the  God 
whom  he  had  derided  and  blasphemed,  he  lost 
at  once  his  kingdom  and  his  life.  Having  provided 
a  splendid  entertainment  for  the  nobles  of  his  court, 
he  commanded  to  be  brought  the  golden  cups, 
those  spoils  of  the  Jewish  temple  which  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, after  his  successful  siege  of  Jerusalem,  had 
carried  into  the  sanctuary  of  his  own  C3od.  These 
splendid  goblets  he  ordered  to  be  used  by  his  guests  in 
their  drunken  reveb^ :  thus  not  only  profaning  the 
sacred  vessels  originally  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Jewish  ceremonial  worship,  but  likewise  polluting 
those  of  his  country's  gods|  as  those  Jewish  vessels 
had  been  consecrated  to  the  rites  of  his  own  religion. 
This  double  sacrilege  did  not  pass  without  its  retri- 
bution. During  the  feast,  the  most  odious  blas- 
phemies were  uttered  by  the  king,  and  the  revellers 
who  composed  his  court'.  They  sang  praises  to  those 
divinities  of  wood  and  stone  which  were  the  objects  of 
their  hollow  adoration,  as  if  in  mockery  of  Him,  who, 
though  "  mighty  to  save,*'  proved  to  the  Chaldean  king 
and  his  nobles,  that  he  is  mighty  also  to  destroy. 

In  the  midst  of  their  impious  feast,  the  finger  of 
God  inscribed  their  sentence  upon  the  wall  of  the  court 
in  which  they  were  audaciously  deriding  him,  Whibt 
.  in  the  very  act  of  profaning  the  sacred  vessels,  the 
king,  perceived,  to  his  utter  consternation,  a  hand 
'  tracing  upon  the  wall  in  legible  characters^  the 
terrible  record  of  his  doom.  Astounded  at  a  sight 
so  singular  and  i^palling,  he  sent  for  the  astro- 
logers, who  at  that  time  were  regularly  retained  in 
eastern  courts,  together  with  all  persons  who  had 
acquired  repute  as  diviners,  prophets,  and  interpreters 
of  dreams.  From  these  he  demanded  an  explana- 
tion of  the  mysterious  writing.  The  seal  of  God, 
which  they  could  not  break,  was  upon  it.  Amazed 
and  confounded,  the  king  dismissed  them,  and  caUed 
'  others  to  unveil  the  fearful  mystery  in  which  his 
destiny  appeared  to  be  shrouded.  No  one  could 
read  the  record.  The  royal  blasphemer  was  abashed, 
and  his  conscience  shrunk  from  the  apprehension  of* 
impending  destruction. 

Nitocris,  his  mother,  a  woman  of  masculine  ener- 
gies, who  had  successfully  fortified  her  native  city 
against  the  Medes  and  Persians,  roused  the  effeminate 
king  from  the  stupor  of  despair,  by  telling  him  to 
send  for  Daniel  the  Jew,  This  "  servant  of  the  living 
God,"  as  he  is  elsewhere  styled  in  Scripture,  was 
then,  with  many  of  bis  countrymen,  in  captivity  at 
Babylon,  and  had  rendered  himself  celebrated  among 
the  ChaJdeans,  by  having  interpreted  the  dreams 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  king  accordingly  sent 
for  the  prophet,  and  desired  him  to  interpret  the 
writing  which  had  baffled  the  penetration  of  all  his 
wise  men.  The  Chaldean  monarch  promised  to 
bestow  upon  Daniel  the  third  part  of  his  dominions, 
if  he  should  succeed  in  unfolding  the  awful  mys- 
tery still  visible  upon  the  wall,  where  it  had  been 
traced  by  a  ^supernatural  hand.    But,  to  use  Jthe 


words  of  Josephus*,  **  Daniel  desired  that  hm  woold 
keep  his  gifts  to  himself;   for  that  whid&  is   the 
effect  of  wisdom  and  of  Divine   revelation  adnite 
of  no  gifts,    and  bestows    its  advantages   on    pe- 
titioners freely;    nevertheless,    that  he  would    ex- 
plain the  writing  to  him,   which  denoted  that  ke 
must  soon  die,  and  this,  because  he  had  not  learned 
to   honour  God.     And  moreover,  because  he 
quite  forgotten  how  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
to  feed  among  wild  beasts  for  his  impietiea,  and 
did  not  recover  his  former  life  among  men  and 
his  kingdom,  but  upon  God's  mercy  to  bimt  after 
many  supplications  and  prayers ;  who  did  tberefotv 
praise    God  aU  the   days  of  his   life,  as  one    of 
Almighty  power,  and  who  takes  care  of  mankind. 
Daniel  also  put  Belshazzar  in  mind  how  greatly  he 
had  blasphemed  against  God,  and  had  made  nae  of 
his  sacred  vessels  among  his  depraved  nobles  and 
concubines.     That,  therefore,  God  seeing  thia,  wm 
displeased  with  him,  and  had  declared  by  this  writhig 
that  his  life  would  have  a  most  awful  termination. 
He  then  explained  the  writing  as  follows. — Maira : 
This,  if  it  be  expounded  in  the  Greek  language,  will 
signify  a  nrnmber,  because  God  has  numbend  ao  long 
a  time  for  thy  life  and  for  thy  government,  and  that 
there  remains  but  a  small  portion. — ^Xkkxl:    This 
signifies  a  weight,  and  means  that  God  has  wei|^ied 
thy  kingdom  in  the  balance,  and  finds  it  already  on 
the  decline. — Pbarks  :    This    also,   in   the   Greek 
tongue,  signifies  a  fragment :  €rod  wiU  therefore  break 
thy  kingdom  in  pieces,  and  divide  it  among  the  Medes 
and  Persians." 

The  king  was  confounded  at  this  interpretation ; 
nevertheless,  he  bestowed  upon  Daniel  what  he  had 
promised.  Immediately  after,  the  city  was  taken, 
and  Belshazzar  put  to  death.  The  manner  of  its 
capture  was  singular.  About  540  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  Cyrus  the  Great  had  invested  the 
capital  of  Chsldea.  His  armies  had  been  every 
where  victorious;  yet  trusting  in  the  prodigious 
strength  of  his  city,  and  in  the  wise  counsels  of 
Nitocris  the  queen  mother,  the  Babylonians  derided 
the  efforts  of  the  Persian.  They  had  provisions  suffi- 
cient for  a  consumption  of  twenty  years.  The  walls 
of  their  city  were  of  prodigious  strength,  being  350 
feet  high,  and  87  thick.  They  were  built  of  bricks, 
formed  of  a  material  so  firm  in  texture,  as  to  be 
harder  than  granite.  These  bricks  were  cemented 
together  with  a  glutinous  earth  that  in  time  became 
as  hard  as  the  masses  which  it  united. 

In  spite  of  all  these  mighty  obstacles,  Cyrus 
resolved  upon  the  reduction  of  this  apparently  im- 
pregnable capital.  To  this  end  he  constructed  a 
number  of  wooden  towers,  higher  than  the  walls, 
and  made  many  desperate  efforts  to  carry  the  place 
by  storm;  but  every  attempt  was  foiled.  He  next 
drew  a  line  of  circumvallation  round  the  city,  thus 
hoping  to  starve  the  enemy  into  a  surrender.  Two 
years  were  spent  in  this  unavailing  blockade,  when 
an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  effecting  that 
pturpose  by  stratagem,  which  he  had  hitherto  failed 
to  accomplish  by  open  force.  Having  heard  that 
the  king  was  about  to  celebrate  a  great  festival, 
and  knowing,  from  his  licentious  character,  that  it 
would  be  a  scene  of  the  grossest  riot,  he  posted  a 
part  of  his  army  close  to  the  spot  where  the  river 
Euphrates  entered  the  city,  and  another  at  the 
opposite  side  where  it  passed  out,  with  orders  to 
enter  the  channel  wherever  it  was  fordable.  He 
then  detached  a  third  party  to  open  the  head  of  a 
canal  connected  with  the  Euphrates,  and  thus  admit 
the  river  into  the  trenches  which  he  had  opened 

•  Jewith  Antiquities,  Book  10,  Chap.  11. 
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round  the  city*  By  these  means  the  river  was  so 
completely  drained  by  midnight^  that  the  troops 
easily  made  their  way  along  its  bed^  and  the  gates 
upon  the  banks  having  been  left  unclosed^  in  conse- 
quence of  the  revels,  or  neglected  daring  the  confu- 
sion of  the  festival,  the  besiegers  found  no  interruption 
to  their  progress.  Having  thus  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  the  enemy's  capital^  they  met,  according 
to  agreement,  at  the  gates  of  the  palace.  Here, 
after  a  feeble  resistance,  they  easily  overpowered  the 
guards,  cut  to  pieces  all  who  opposed  them,  slew  the 
king,  and  within  a  few  hours  received  the  submission 
of  Babylon  the  mighty*  From  this  period  it  ceased 
to  be  the  metropolis  of  a  kingdom,  and  its  grandeur 
rapidly  declined.  Not  a  memorial  now  remains  of  its 
former  greatness,  and  scarcely  even  a  trace  of  its  site. 

Where  now  are  Troy  and  mightier  Babylon, 
On  their  proud  site  the  earth  is  wild  and  bare, 
0*er  them  stem  Tim^  has  a  full  victory  won. 
And  they  are  mingled  with  the  things  that  were. 
Thus  works  destruction;  from  his  secret  lair 
He  skulks  abroad  to  mar  what  man  has  made;^ 
Decay,  slow  mining,  meets  us  every  where. 
Earth's  pageantries  are  fugitiye— here  fade 
*Ali  things  alike— tho  debts  of  nature  must  be  paid. 

In  the  print  the  artist  has  endeavoured  to  exhibit 
the  Chaldean  capital  at  the  height  of  its  ^ory.  In 
the  distance,  the  mighty  tower  of  Babel,  which  he 
supposes  to  have  been  stUl  standing  upon  the  plains 
of  Shinar,  rears  its  stupendous  bulk,  hiding  its 
summit  in  the  clouds,  a  monument  of  human  pre- 
sumption and  human  impotency. 

The  high  tower  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  is  the 
celebrated  temple  of  Belus,  the  external  buildings 
of  which  were  raised  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  This 
huge  tower  was  six  hundi^  feet  square  at  the  base, 
and  the  same  number  of  feet  high.  The  temple  was 
set  apart  for  the  worship  of  BuJ,  and  the  treasure 
contained  within  its  walls,  in  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Chaldean  empire,  has  been  estimated  at  forty-two 
millions  sterling. 

Upon  the  right  of  the  temple  of  Belus,  as  the 
spectator  faces  the  water  on  ^at  side,  stands  the 
palace  of  Semiramls,  four  miles  in  circumference. 
To  this  extraordinary  woman  Babylon  first  owed  its 
greatness.  She  left  everywhere  immortal  monu- 
ments of  her  genius  and  of  her  power.  She  was 
the  greatest  warrior  of  her  time.  To  faciUtate  com- 
munication with  her  capital,  she  hollowed  mountains 
and  filled  up  valleys,  and  water  was  conveyed  at  a 
vast  expense  by  immense  aqueducts,  to  deserts  and 
unfruitful  plains. 

The  bridge  seen  in  the  print  was  built  by  Nltocris, 
the  mother  of  Belshazzar.  In  the  right-hand  comer 
of  the  picture  is  seen  the  palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
eight  miles  in  circumference,  and  surmounted  by 
the  celebrated  hanging  gardens.  These  occupied 
a  square  of  four  hundred  feet  on  every  side,  and 
consisted  of  spacious  terraces  raised  one  above  the 
other,  until  they  reached  the  height  of  the  city  walls. 
The  whole  pile  was  sustained  by  immense  arches, 
built  upon  other  arches,  and  supported  on  either  side 
by  a  wall  twenty-two  feet  thick. 

The  crowd  which  appears  in  the  bed  of  the  river  is 
the  enemy  setting  fire  to  the  Babylonian  navy.  On  the 
right  of  these  is  the  Persian  horse  headed  by  Cyrus. 

The  group  in  the  near  foreground  consists  of  the 
king,  and  a  party  of  the  enemy  5  these  attack  and 
destroy  him  in  sight  of  several  of  his  concubmes, 
who  had  escaped  with  him  from  the  palace. 

Here  is  one  of  those  awfiil  pages  in  the  records 
of  time,  which  may  be  summed  up  in  this  brief 
exclamation^  /'  How  are  the  mighty  fallen !" 

J.  H,  C.\  ^ 


SUCCESSIVE  STATES  OF  HUMAN  LIFE. 

In  our  seasons  we  have  the  grateful  succession  of 
the  Spring,  the  Summer,  and  the  Autumn :  in  our 
vegetation,  the  new  leaf,  the  beauteous  flower,  and 
the  nutritious  fruit.  These  correspond  with  contem- 
poraneous atmospherical  changes  of  our  system,  and 
are  followed  by  tiiat  seeming  death  of  nature,  which 
frosty  and  chilling  Winter  brings  on. 

The  insect  and  reptile  world  exhibit  sifnilar  changes. 
The  Spring  recalls  or  hatches  their  tribes  into 
life  and  feeling,  in  a  creeping  state.  They  have 
their  Summer  day  of  playful  gaiety,  varying  in  its 
duration,  and  enjoy  existence  in  a  winged  form: 
their  Autumn  is  their  time  of  depositing  their  eggs  : 
and  from  that  they  depart  into  death  or  torpor. 
These  four  states  of  all  that  have  vital  being,  growth, 
maturity,  decline,  and  death, — and  these  annual  suc- 
cessions of  the  seasons  which  are  so  much  associated 
with  the  life,  produce,  and  suspension  of  vegetative 
nature, — have  been  made  the  characteristics  of  our 
terrestrial  system. 

In  the  human  race,  an  analogous  series  of  changes 
and  states  takes  place,  with  such  striking  moral  and 
intellectual  results,  as  to  excite  our  admiration  at 
the  kindness  of  our  Creator,  for  having  formed  His 
human  nature  on  a  plan  of  such  wise  benevolence. 
By  this  He  has  appointed  that  every  human  being 
should  have  a  season  of  childhood  3  another  of  youth ; 
a  third  of  full  maturity,  with  its  parental  produce  5 
and  a  following  period  of  decline,  and  death,  to  pass 
into  another  state  of  existence  elsewhere. 

These  laws  are  attached  to  all  who  are  permitted 
to  pass  through  the  regular  course  of  human  life ) 
though  its  Giver  has  reserved  to  Himself  the  resist- 
less right  of  calling  each  of  us  away  at  whatever 
part  of  it  He  shall  think  proper,  without  completing 
the  full  progress  of  these  successive  states. — Sharon 
Turner.  

What  would  you  say,  if  wherever  you  turned,  whatever 
you  were  doing,  whatever  thinking,  whether  in  public  or 
private  with  a  confidential  friend,  telling  your  secrets,  or 
alone  planning  them,  if,  I  say,  you  saw  an  eye  constantly 
fixed  on  you,  from  whose  watching,  though  you  strove  ever 
so  much,  you  could  never  escape ;  and  even  if  you  closed 
your  own  eye  to  avoid,  you  still  fancied  that  to  get  rid  of 
was  impossible,— that  it  could  perceive  your  every  thought? 
The  supposition  is  awful  enough.  There  is  such  an  Eye, 
though  the  business  and  struggles  of  the  world  too  often 
prevent  us  from  considering  this  awful  truth.  In  crowds 
we  are  too  much  interrupted,  in  the  pursuit  of  self-interest 
we  are  too  much  perverted,  in  camps  we  are  struggling  for 
life  and  death,  in  courts  we  see  none  but  the  eye  of  a  human 
sovereign ;  nevertheless,  the  Divine  eye  is  always  upon  us, 
and  when  we  least  think  of  it,  is  noting  all,  and,  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  it,  will  remember  all. — De  Verb. 

The  hour  is  coming,  and  it  is  a  fearful  and  solemn  hour 
even  to  the  wisest  and  the  best ;  the  hour  is  coming,  when 
we  must  bid  adieu  to  the  scenes  which  please  us,  to  the 
families  we  love,  to  the  friends  we  esteem.  Whether  wo 
think,  or  whether  we  think  not,  that  bodv  which  is  now 
warm  and  active  with  life,  shall  be  cold  and  motionless  in 
death, — ^the  countenance  must  be  pale,  the  eye  must  be 
closed,  the  voice  must  be  silenced,  the  senses  must  be 
destroyed,  the  whole  appearance  must  be  changed  by  the 
remorseless  hand  of  our  last  enemy.  We  may  banish  the 
remembrance  of  the  weakness  of  our  human  nature,  we 
may  tremble  at  the  prospect  of  dissolution ;  but  our  re- 
luctance to  reflect  upon  it,  and  our  attempts  to  drive  it 
from  our  recollection,  are  in  vain.  We  know  that  we  are 
sentenced  to  die,  and  though  we  sometimes  succeed  in 
casting  off  for  a  season  the  conviction  of  this  unwelcome 
truth,  we  never  can  entirely  remove  it.  The  reflection 
haunts  us  still,  it  attends  us  in  solitude,  it  follows  us  into 
society,  it  lies  down  with  us  at  night,  it  awakes  with  us  in 
the  morning.  The  irrevocable  doom  has  passed  "PO'^^J; 
and  too  well  do  we  know  it,  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  am 
thou  Shalt  reti$m,'^^Toin^nmv*  /',       ^^     ^ 
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THE  NATURAL  AND  CIVIL  HISTORY  OF 

CEYLON, 
n.*  The  Gkms  op  Ciylon— Thb  Diseases  of  Ceylo?! 
—  The    Ceylonesb    System    op  the    Univeme— 
boodhism — columbo. 

Ceylon  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  gonis,  among 
which  are  the  ruby,  the  sapphire,  and  the  amethyst.  Rock- 
crystal  occurs  in  abundance,  both  massive  and  crystallized, 
of  various  colours,  and  in  large  masses.  The  natives  use 
it  instead  of  glass  for  the  lenses  of  spectacles,  and  with 
great  success.  Amethyst  also  is  very  abundant,  and  of  the 
most  beautiful  qualitv.  The  finest  cats*  cve$  in  the  world 
are  procured  from  this  island,  and,  indeed,  the  only  speci- 
mens of  this  singular  mineral  which  produce  a  high  price. 
The  native  topaz  commonly  passes  under  the  name  of 
••  the  white  and  water  sapphire."  It  is  generally  white, 
blueish,  or  yellow,  and  commonly  much  deteriorated  by 
attrition;  perfect  crystals  of  it  are  exceedingly  rare.  It 
has  been  asserted,  that  the  emerald  and  beryl  are  found  in 
Ceylon ;  but  Dr.  Davy  repudiates  this  assumption,  declaring 
that  the  former  positively  is  not,  and  doubting  the  existence 
of  the  latter.  Both  these  gems  he  states  to  be  imported. 
The  common  garnet  is  very  abundant  here,  but  its  crystals 
are  small,  and  very  apt  to  decompose.  The  precious 
garnet  is  rare,  and  when  found  is  not  of  good  oualitjr. 
Cinnamon-stone  is  a  mineral  peculiar  to  this  island;  it  is 
sometimes  discovered  in  very  large  masses,  though  more 
commonly  in  small  irregular  pieces.  It  belongs  to  the 
garnet  famUy,  but  is  not  highly  valued.  .  ^ 

The  gem  known  by  the  name  of  the  Maiura  diamond, 
is  notliing  more  than  a  fine  crystal,  yet  is  rather  prized  by 
the  more  wealthy  natives.  For  the  ruby,  Ceylon  has  long 
been  celebrated,  but  the  sapphire  is  most  abundant. 
Sometimes  these  gems  are  of  pvodigious  size.  **  I  have 
seen  fragments  of  a  blue  sapphire,"  says  Dr.  Davy*,  "  not 
indeed  of  good  quality,  found  and  broken  by  an  ignorant 
person,  that  was  as  large  as  a  goose's  egg."  The  purple 
variety  of  the  oriental  amethyst  is  rare,  but  the  green  still 
rarer.  The  black  sapphire  is  also  uncommon,  and  when 
procured  is  generally  very  small.  These  are  the  only  gems, 
as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  found  in  Ceylon.  Of  the  pearl 
I  shall  hereafter  speak,  as  it  is  well  known  the  finest  in 
the  world  are  procured  from  the  oyster-beds  upon  the 
ooast  of  this  island.    The  natives  are  extremely  fond  of 

S»ms,  and  the  rich  lay  out  incredible  sums  in  purchasing  | 
e  rarest;  the  consequence  is,  that,  in  general,  the  worst 
only  find  their  way  into  foreign  markets. 

Thb  Diseases  op  Ceylon. 

The  climate  of  Ceylon,  except  in  the  interior,  where  the 
dews  fall,  and  fogs  prevail  to  excess,  is  for  the  most  part 
healthy,  and  the  diseases  peculiar  to  this  island  few  in 
number.    The  most  dreadful  is  elephantiasis.     Nothing 
can  be  more  frightful  than  this  infliction.      The  whole 
body  is  sometimes  overspread  with  large  cutaneous  tubercles, 
which  give  it  the  revolting  appearance  of  being  covered 
with  a  squalid  elephant's  hide.    In  some  instances  the 
joints  of  uie  fingers  and  toes  drop  off,  while  the  leg  occa- 
sionally grows  to  such  a  prodigious  size,  that  the  afflicted 
sufferer  can  scarcely  drag  it  after  him,  looking  more  like 
the  trunk  of  a  dark  rough-coated  tree  than  a  leg.    It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  any  thing  mpre  terrible  than 
this  visitation,  to  which  the  natives  of  Ceylon,  and  more 
especially  in  the  interior,  are  particularly  liable.    It  some- 
times torments  the  unhappy  patient  for  years — twelve, 
fourteen,  and  even  twenty,  before  it  terminates  his  suffer- 
ings, and  is,  I  believe,  seldom  or  never  radically  cured. 
They  who  are  thus  afflicted,  are  generally  shunned  by  their 
neighbours,  as  was  the  case  with  lepers  under  the  Jewish 
constitution.    They  seem  to  excite  no  symi^athy  except 
among  those  who  are  similarly  conditioned,  but  in  the 
healUiy,  they  excite  universal  disgust.    It  is  a  pitiable 
thing  to  see  these  wretched  creatures  dragging  along  their 
macerated  and  ulcerous  bodies,  with  cadaverous  counte- 
nances and  sunken  eyes,  expressive  of  the  roost  pitiable 
Buflering,  and  without  any  hope  of  a  termination  to  their 
torments  but  in  death,  which  comes  tardily  to  their  relief, 
''and  releases  them  only  when  they  no  longer  retain  the 
physical  capaeitjr  of  endurance.    > 

Another  formidable  disease  in  this  island  is  dvsentery, 
of  a  peculiarly  aggravated  character,  in  which  the  whole 
tract  of  the  large  intestines  is  covered  with  ulcers.  It  is 
at  times  extremely  destructive,  and  when  it  assumes  the 
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eptdemie  form,  which  ts  sometiiiMt  the  case,  the  average 
loss  of  life  is  computed  to  be  about  five  in  every  twenty. 

The  liver  complaint  does  not  prevail  in  Ceylon  to  tlie 
same  degree  as  on  the  Peninsula,  where  it  is  at  all  times 
fatal  to  Europeans.    This  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  ex- 
cesses ;  for  the  pleasures  of  the  bottle,  until  the  general 
peace  of  1814  introduced  among  us  a  more  rational  taste, 
were  indulged  in  India  to  a  degree  which  the  sturdiest     J 
topers  in  Europe  would  scarcely  cradit.  Even  now  the  troops 
drink  arrack  in  vast  quantities,  obtaining  it  at  so  cheap  a 
rate  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  prevent  the  e\il  of  in- 
toxication among  tlieip,  to  which  I  should  say  more  than 
two-thirds  die  martyrs. 

Tlicre  is  an  endemic  fever  peculiar  to  Ceylon,  which 
occasionallv  produces  a  frightful  mortality  anionic  the 
natives.  l*he  cholera  morbus  has  likewise  committed 
great  ravages,  and  so  did  the  small-pox,  until  its  dfestructiw 
progress  was  arrested  by  the  introduction  of  vaocination. 

The  Ceylonesb  System  op  tbe  Uniyvilsk. 

Op  the  Cingalese  system  of  the  universe  a  brief  abstract 
will  not  1)0  out  of  pkco  here.  The  Cingalese  are  strictly 
materialists.  The  mogt  learned  among  them  consider  Hfo 
and  intcUif^cnce  as  identical,  and  as  seated  in  the  heart, 
radiating  tlicncc  to  all  parts  of  the  body ;  being  uncreated, 
and  without  bt'ginning,  capable  of  infinite  modificaiioos, 
and  liable  to  total  annihilation.  God  and  demons,  together 
with  everything  possessing  animal  existence,  they  consider 
similar  beings.  According  to  their  creed,  a  god  may  be- 
come a  man  or  an  animidcule,  and  the  two  latter  mav 
become  gods ;  for,  that  one  spirit  which  pervades  the 
uni%'ersc,  unites  all  animated  beings  to  itself,  and  to  ooe 
another.  Tliese  changes,  which  are  almost  infinite,  ate 
bounded  only  by  annihilation,  which  they  consider  the 
climax  of  beatitude.  They  maintain  that  plants  have  life, 
but  exclude  them  from  the  cycle  of  their  metempej-cbosis. 
They  acknowledge  this  system  to  be  a  mystery,  and  there- 
fore are  at  no  pains  to  explain  it. 

They  Airther  maintain  that  the  universe  is  eternal,  hot 
in  a  state  of  constant  decay  and  reproduction.  A  vast 
rock  is  the  centre  of  their  system,  above  which  are  twenty- 
six  heavens,  and  beneath  it  eight  principal,  and  a  hundred 
and  thirty-six  lesser  hells.  The  twenty- six  heavens  are 
set  apart  for  different  orders  of  accepted  souls,  according 
to  their  rank  and  pretensions.  They  ar^  provided  with 
palaces  and  gardens,  and  e^^erv  thing  that  art  or  nature 
can  supply,  fitted  to  afford  the  most  exquisite  physical 
emovment. 

Tne  eight  principal  hells  are  hollow  metallic  squares, 
composed  of  different  alloys  of  the  common  metals,  and 
witfaM>ut  any  openings.  In  each  there  is  an  intense  fire, 
producing  perpetual  combustion  without  any  supply  of 
fuel.  They  differ  in  kind,  but  not  in  degree,  the  lowest 
being  the  largest  and  hottest,  and  the  puni^menls  inflicted 
in  them  being  the  severest  and  most  protracted.  The 
doomed  are  punished  in  these  hells  according  to  their 
crimes.  For  each  sin  there  is  a  particular  kind  of  punish- 
ment, and  every  one  is  detailed  with  most  appalling  dis- 
tinctness. The  condemned  are  represented  as  suffering 
intense  hunger  and  thirst,  their  torments  being  heightened 
by  the  expectation  of  appeasing  their  raging  appetites,  in 
attempting  which  they  swallow  nothing  but  fire.  Their 
tormentors  are  sinners  like  themselves,  in  the  forms  o« 
caffers,  dogs,  and  crows  of  monstrous  aspect,  armed  with 
frightful  teeth  and  claws.  The  most  wicked  are  fleshy 
and  fat,  and  thus  attract  their  tormentors,  while  those  who 
have  sinned  least,  being  thin  and  unsightly,  possess  little 
or  no  charms  for  their  hungry  tormmitors. 

The  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  smaller  hells,  though 
similar  to  the  eight  principal,  and  situated  immediately 
round  them,  differ  from  them  greatly  in  the  degrees  of 
their  punishment,  which  in  them,  though  of  immense 
duration,  is  not  eternal.  Here  the  sinner  undergoes  an 
entire  -expurgation,  after  which  commences  Bis  metem- 
psychosis. 

The  Locarnantarika-narikay  is  the  general  receptacle 
for  utterly  corrupt  souls,  a  place  of  extreme  punishment, 
and  where  the  most  iniquitous  persons  are  consigned,  after 
they  have  paid  the  common  debt  of  nature.  This  heU» 
which  is  described  by  their  theological  writers  with  a 
minuteness  so  distinct  and  powerful,  as  to  realize  the  most 
frightful  picture  of  eternal  torments,  is  represented  as  an 
immense  nollow,  composed  of  walls  of  clay,  without  either 
light  or  heat,  a  place  of  unendurable  privation.  It  is  only 
the  m^  heinous  offenders  that  ace  doomed  to  the  hoirora 
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of  this  infernal  receptade,  such  as  a  panicide,  the  mur- 
derer of  a  priest  or  of  a  teacher,  a  scomer  of  Boodhoo,  or 
of  tbc  gods,  they  who  oppose  the  common  worship,  and 
vho  injure  or  profane  their  sanctuaries.  The  wretched 
1>eings  who  are  coneigned  Co  this  abode  of  everlasting  tor- 
ment, are  leil  in  darkiiess,  where  there  is  not  the  Bligntest 
visual  perception.  Hero  they  are  exposed  to  the  moat 
intense  cold,  and  visited  hy  the  perpetual  cravings  of  an 
appetite  so  ravenous  and  insatiable  that  they  bite,  (ear,  and 
devour  ench  qthcr.  Tlicir  sufferings,  hoivever,  do  not  end 
here,  for  those  who  are  devoured  instantly  revive ;  indeed, 
the  principle  of  lifo  never  for  a  moment  hecumes  extinct, 
but  the  body  is  no  sooner  disunited  than  il  is  restored  to  its 
orignat  form  and  capability  of  endurance,  ehanging'  its 
ab^e  from  one  place  to  another  in  this  capaciouii  world  of 
woe,  without  miilgatioii  and  without  end. 

BooDRiau. 
These  notions  of  heaven  and  hell  are  to  ho  fbund  in  the 
Boodhist  Scriptures,  Bondhism  being  the  national  religiou 
of  Ceylon.  The  antiquity  of  this  religion,  the  quarter  in 
which  it  originated,  and  the  direction  in  which  il  spread, 
arc  interesting  subjects  of  inquiry,  but  would  be  out  of 
place  here:  1  may  say,  however,  in  a  few  words,  that  the 
pretensions  of  the  Boodhists  themselves,  on  the  subject  of 
the  antiquity  of  their  religion,  are  of  two  kinds,  one  pro- 
babte,  the  other  absurd  in  the  extreme.  In  the  latter,  they 
connect  it  with  the  most  monstrous  fables  of  their  system  of 
the  universe,  gititig  it  an  existence  in  ages  so  remote  as  to 
set  all  calculation  at  dcrinncc.  Their  other  notion  iit  much 
more  rational,  and  comes  freely  within  the  scope  of  our  , 
credibility.  They  who  maintain  this  view,  reckon  tho  date 
of  Boodhism  from  the  time  it  was  restored  by  the  Boodhist 
divinity  whom  they  now  worship,  who  li»ed  only  obout  six 
hundred  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
sera.  If  these  latter  pretensions  be  just,  and  thcro  is  no 
fair  ground  for  questioning  them,  it  will,  of  necessity, 
follow,  that  the  Brahminical  religion  is  the  most  ancient  of 
the  two;  and  this  the  Boodhists  themselves  do  not  deny, 
ns  they  admit  that  ihc  latter  religion  was  in  full  operation 
when  their  Boodboo  appeared  to  revive  their  own  religion, 
whk:h  had  previously  become  extinct.  The  whole  subject 
of  llie  controversy,  as  to  which  has  the  higher  claim  to 
antiquity,  the  Brahminical  or  Boodhist  religion,  is  one  of 
great  interest,  hut  of  extreme  difficulty. 

COLUMBO. 

The  modem  capital  of  Ceylon  is  Columbo,  situated  on  tho 
south-west  coast.  Tlic  plan  of  the  city  Is  tolerably  regular. 
]t  is  divided  into  four  principal  quarters  by  the  two  principal 


streets,  which  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  towm,  ioler- 
secting  each  other  at  right  angles,  near  the  centre.  Smaller 

streets  run  parallel  with  these,  to  which  thero  is  a  commu- 
nication, at  intervals,  by  means  of  smaller  alloys  or  lanes, 
that  severally  lead  into  them  ;  and  there  is  a  broadway  at 
the  foot  of  the  rampart,  carried  entirely  round  the  fort, 
which  is  composed  of  seven  bastions  of  dilferent  sizes,  con- 
nected by  intervening  curtains,  and  defended  by  three  lum- 
dted  pieces  of  heavy  artillery.  The  fort  Is  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  in  circumference,  being  nearly  encompassed  by  the 
sea,  and  bounded,  towards  the  land,  by  an  extensive  fresh- 
water lake.  The  communication  with  the  land  is  by  cause- 
ways betwixt  the  sea  and  the  lake.  Though  from  its  insu- 
lar position,  and  the  strength  of  its  fortiflcatlous,  this  fort 
might  bo  considered  almost  impregnable,  yet  it  surren- 
dered to  the  British  forces,  in  179B,  without  making  that 
resistance  which  might  have  been  contemplated.  From 
the  coolness  and  salubrity  of  its  situation,  it  forms  a  more 
comfortable  residence  than  probablv  any  other  situation  in 

There  is  no  harbour  at  Columbo ;  from  the  beginning  of 
October  to  the  end  of  March,  vessels  anchor  in  the  outer 
roads,  the  small  bay  near  tho  city  alfurdiug  only  occasional 
shelter  to  very  small  crall.  The  houses  within  the  fort  ore 
neatly  built  of  stone,  clay,  and  lime,  and  although  gene- 
rally not  more  than  one  story  high,  give  the  city  more  the 
appearance  of  an  European  town  than  any  other  in  India. 
Before  the  arrival  of  tho  British,  the  houses  wcro  glaxed, 
hut  our  countrymen,  preferring  the  admission  of  air  in  a 
hot  eliroatc,  to  its  exclusion,  have  established  Venetian 
blinds;  glass,  therefore,  Is  now  everywhere  explodeil.  In 
front  of  every  house  is  a  large  open  virandn,  supported  on 
wooden  pillars,  to  nrolect  llie  rooms  from  Uie  inllueiice  of 
the  sun;  these  virandas  have  sloping  roofs,  and  are 
chosen  as  the  most  comfortable  places  for  enjoying  the 
evening's  refreshments.  Tho  punka  •  was  llrst  introduced 
into  the  houses  at  Ceylon  by  Lieut. -General  Hay  Macdo- 
nald.in  1799,  on  his  arrival  from  Calcutta,  and  is  now  uni- 
versally adopted  by  the  English  residents.  It  Is  one  of 
those  necessary  adjuncts  to  a  domestic  establishment  in 
this  t'BTid  clime,  without  which,  in  the  hot  seasons,  the 
house  becomes  intolerable. 

The  government -houso  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the 
fort,  fronting  the  sea.  It  is  a  handsome  building  consisting 
of  two  stories,  with  two  wings  upon  one  Hour.  It  has  »n 
elegant   portico,  leading  into  a  loHy  and  capacious  ball. 


•  Tlie  Punkn  >a  a  light  ihin  frame  < 
from  ihe  ceiling  of  the  principal  rooi 
of  those  who  are  Kated  below,  like  a 
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This  building  is  not  the  private  residence  of  the  governor, 
but  is,  or  was,  only  used  on  public  occasions,  and,  in  the 
year  1804,  the  roof  was  in  bo  shattered  a  state  as  to  admit 
the  rain.  Here  the  governor  gives  audiences,  holds  levees, 
receives  ambassadors,  and  confers  honorary  distinctions  on 
the  natives.  It  has  been  occasionally  employed  as  a  theatre, 
as  a  ball-room,  and  as  a  place  of  worship,  the  church  having 
hUen  into  a  state  of  great  dilapidation,  and,  I  believe,  has 
not  been  yet  rebuilt.  The  Church  of  Wolfendal,  where  the 
Dutch  inhabitants  attend  public  worship,  is  situated  on  the 
summit  of  a  gentle  elevation,  in  the  midst  of  the  suburbs, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  fort.  It  was  built  for  the 
Cingalese  and  Malabar  Christians,  who  still  assemble  in  it 
every  sabbath-day,  one  congregation  succeeding  the  other. 
The  building  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  lofty  dome  in 
the  centre.  About  a  mile  apart  from  it  stands  the  Portu- 
guese Church,  for  the  use  of  those  natives  who  belong  to 
3ie  Romish  communion.  The  portion  of  Columbo  without 
the  walls,  is  a  mere  mud  village  and  bazaar,  standing  upon 
a  peninsula  projecting  into  the  lake,  and  called  Slave 
Island,  from  tne  circumstance  of  its  having  been  formerly 
occupied  by  the  slaves  employed  under  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment*. The  outer  town  stands  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  ti^e  eastward  of  the  fort,  and  contains  more  houses  than 
are  within  the  fortifications.  It  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
Dutch  and  Portuguese,  while  the  suburbs  are  principally 
inhabited  by  the  Ceylonese.  All  the  British  inhabitants 
of  Columbo  reside  within  the  fort.  The  population,  in  1 604, 
was  estimated  at  fifty  thousand.  Since  that  time,  however, 
it  has  probably  much  increased.  The  water  is  very  brackish : 
what  IS  used,  therefore,  by  the  Europeans,  is  brought  from 
a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles.  Living  here  is  expensive. 
No  bachelor  can  keep  house  comfortably  for  less  than  eight 
hundred  a  year.  Nearly  sdl  the  foreign  commerce  is  con- 
centred at  this  fort,  as  is  also  a  great  proportion  of  the 
coasting  traffic  Columbo  is  by  Ikr  the  most  eligible  place 
of  residence  in  Ceylon,  for  besides  the  superiority  of  climate 
peculiar  to  its  locality,  there  is  an  agreeable  mixture  of 
society,  such  as  cannot  be  enjoyed  in  the  more  confined 
circles  of  the  smaller  stations. 

The  highest  mountain  in  Ceylon  is  Adam*8  Peak,  which 
is  estimated  at  6450  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is 
sixty  miles  south  of  Columbo,  and  so  lately  as  1804,  no 
European  subject  had  ascended  it.  It  is  of  a  conical  shape, 
like  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  and  is  visible  at  sea,  on  the 
south-west  coast,  at  a  distance  of  fifty  leagues.  Two 
smaller  peaks  rise  from  the  same  mountain,  which,  when 
viewed  from  some  parts  of  the  interior,  appear  to  be  of  equal 
height  with  the  principal  one.  This  mountain  equally 
claims  the  veneration  of  the  Boodhist  and  Hindoo,  the 
Mohammedan  and  the  native  Christian;  each  of  whom 
considers  it  a  place  of  peculiar  sanctity,  and  has  attached  to 
its  sacred  locality  some  superstitious  legend.  The  apex 
of  the  cone  is  frequently  enveloped  in  clouds,  and  during 
the  entire  period  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  is  perfectly  hid 
by  them.  The  first  European  who  scaled  the  summit  of 
this  celebrated  mountain,  was  a  Mr.  Malcolm,  a  lieutenant 
of  the  Ceylon  regiment,  accompanied  by  a  partv  of  Malay 
soldiers.  The  top  of  the  first  elevation  was  reached  in  four 
hours,  after  which,  three  other  distinct  ascents  were  accom- 
plished before  the  peak  was  gained.  The  road  from  the 
base  of  the  summit  of  the  peak  is  rugged  in  the  extreme, 
being  covered  with  fragments  of  rocks,  and  of  iron-stone, 
presenting  obstacles  to  the  traveller,  which  require  not  only 
great  patience  and  perseverance  to  surmount,  but  likewise 
great  resolution,  endurance,  and  physical  hardihood ;  never- 
theless this  mountain  was  ascended,  and  its  extreme 
summit  explored,  in  1 819,  by  three  ladies,— the  Honourable 
Mrs.  Twistleton,  Mrs.  Shuldam,  and  Mrs.  Walker. 

The  top  of  the  peak  is  contracted  to  a  small  compass, 
being  only  seventy-two  feet  long  by  fifty-four  broad,  and  is 
encircled  by  a  parapet  wall  five  feet  high,  generally  very 
much  out  of  repair.  In  the  centre  of  this  area,  is  a  large 
rock  of  iron-stone,  upon  which  the  impression  of  Adam*s 
foot  is  supposed  to  be  traceable.  By  the  Boodhists,  however, 
the  mark  visible  on  this  stone  is  declared  to  be  the  fbot-print 
of  their  divinity,  the  other  statement  being  a  Mohammedan 
tradition.  The  sacred  spot  is  enclosed  by  a  frame  of  copper, 
fitted  exactly  to  its  shape,  ornamented  with  four  rows  of 
precious  stones,  and  the  whole  is  protected  from  the  weather 
by  a  small  wooden  building,  twelve  feet  long,  nine  broad, 
and  four  and  a  half  high. 

*  See  Hamilton's  description  of  Uindostan  and  the  adjacent 
coontziesi  Vol.  ii.,  p«  606, 


From  this  elevation,  a  moat  mtgniflcent  prospect  exy 
before  the  traveller's  eye.  On  one  side,  a  vast  extent  of 
wooded  hills,  like  an  ocean  of  forest,  leems  to  cover  the 
space  between  the  eye  and  the  borison,  while  in  anocber 
quarter  only  the  summits  of  the  hills  are  perceptible,  rising 
above  the  fogs,  like  a  number  of  small  islands  eovered  wi& 
trees.  In  this  moist  cUmate,  however,  the  view  is  tmreij 
of  long  duration,  being  soon  obscurdd  by  floatiiiff 
from  the  valleys.  J.  H.  C. 


SOCIETY.    VIII. 


Progress  of  Society  in  Weai^th,  considbbxd 

AS   TO    ITS    bearing    ON    PUBLIC   MoRAI^. 

Society,  when  once  placed  in  a  position  a  oertaia 
degree  above  utter  barbarism^  has  a  tendency^  (ao 
far  as  wars,  unwise  institutions,  bad  laws,  and  other 
such  obstacles  do  not  interfere,)  to  advance  in  wealth, 
and  in  the  arts  which  belong  to  boman  life  and 
enjoyment.  How  far  such  an  advancement  is  faYour- 
able  or  unfavourable  to  that  higher  and  better  kind 
of  civilization  which  consists  in  moral  improvemcatt 
is  a  very  important  inquiry. 

At  first,  the  division  of  labour  would  be  hot  im- 
perfect, and  mutual  inteiiconrse  between  diieimt 
parts  of  the  country,  difficult  and  limited.  In  each 
of  the  scattered  villages,  several  different  arts  would 
be  practised,  with  a  very  humble  degree  of  skill,  by 
the  same  person.  Much  labour  would  be  wasted, 
through  the  want  of  tools,  the  clumsiness  of  impie* 
roents,  and  the  unskilfiilness  of  woikmen ;  and 
though  the  total  produce  of  labour  would  be  Ur  less 
in  proportion  than  in  such  a  country  as  ours,  there 
would  be  far  fewer  persons  in  proportion  who  could 
enjoy  bodily  leisure;  and  the  leisure  which  some 
would  enjoy  would  tend  but  in  a  comparatively  small 
degree  to  their  intellectual  advancement,  from  their 
living  within  a  confined  circle,  and  wanting  the  cz« 
dtement  and  the  help  of  mutual  communication. 

The  advances  which  would  afterwards  be  made  as 
to  each  of  these  points,  would  all  re-act  on  each 
other.  Increasing  division  of  labour  would  lead  to 
an  increase  of  exchanges,  and  this  to  the  employ* 
ment  of  money ;  and  these  latter  improvements 
would,  in  turn,  promote  the  first.  All  of  these 
causes  would  tend  to  produce  and  to  improve  roads, 
canals,  navigation,  and  other  means  of  conveyaaoe 
for  goods  and  persons  :  and  again,  by  thus  making 
the  intercourse  more  easy,  both  within  the  country 
and  with  foreign  nations,  you  would  cause  an  increase 
of  the  capital  from  which  it  had  sprung.  Thus  s 
large  number  of  the  community  would  be  at  leisure 
from  mere  manual  toil,  and  would  be  enabled  to 
turn  their  thoughts  to  some  purer  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment than  mere  sensual  indulgence ;  while  their 
mutual  intercourse  would  at  once  occasion  an  im- 
provement of  their  faculties,  and  direct  the  zeal  of 
many  of  them  into  a  new  channel.  Some,  indeed, 
of  the  wealthier  members  of  this  society,  would  vie 
with  each  other  merely  in  expensive  feasts  and 
splendour  of  dress,  or  in  the  most  trifling  accom- 
plishments; but  others  would  be  urged  to  direct 
their  chief  attention,  or  at  least  some  part  of  it,  to  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  either  with  a  view  to  some 
useful  end,  or  for  its  own  sake. 

And  here,  again,  we  may  perceive  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God,  in  not  making  the  pnblic  good 
dependent  on  pure  public  spirit.  He  who  labours 
to  acquire,  and  then  to  impart  to  others,  important 
knowledge,  wholly  or  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  good 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  is  not  a  common  character. 
Knowledge  would  not  have  made  the  advances  it  has, 
if  it  had  been  promoted  only  by  such  persons.  For 
the  greater  part  of  knowledge  may  be  considered  as 
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the  gift,  not  of  human,  but  of  Divine,  goodness, 
which  has  implanted  in  man  a  thirst  after  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake,  accompanied  with  a  sort  of  instinc- 
tive desire  to  convey  it  to  others.  For  there  seems 
to  be  in  man  not  only  the  desire  of  admiration 
(called  in  its  faulty  excess,  vanity)  which  is  a  power- 
fill  spur  to  the  gaining  and  imparting  of  knowledge, 
but  also  a  desire  (founded,  perhaps,  in  sympathy,)  of 
communicating  it  to  others,  as  an  ultimate  end. 
This,  and  also  *  the  love  of  display,  are,  no  doubt, 
lower  motives,  and  will  yield  to  a  higher  principle, 
in  proportion  as  the  character  advances  in  moral 
attainment.  These  motives  form,  as  it  were,  a  kind 
of  scaffolding,  which  should  be  taken  down  by  little 
and  little,  as  the  building  advances,  but  which  is  of 
vast  use  till  that  is  finished.  To  these  motives,  then, 
with  an  addition,  greater  or  less,  of  higher  motives, 
we  owe  much  of  the  progress  of  society  in  knowledge. 
Ulterior  objects  of  utility  also  contribute  to  supply 
motives.  It  is  proverbial,  that  "  necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention  j"  but  the  inventions  thence 
arising  will  usually  be  of  a  simple  and  rude  sort. 
The  barbarous,  and  half-barbarous  nations,  which 
are  the  most  necessitous — the  most  frequently 
compelled  to  use  their  faculties  under  this  harsh 
teacher,  have  little  to  boast  of  in  their  contri- 
vances, compared  with  those  which  arise  in  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  society.  On  those,  however,  who 
are  not  under  the  pressure  of  mere  necessity,  the 
desire  of  gain  has  often  worked  so  as  to  sharpen 
their  faculties  and  to  extend  their  knowledge.  But 
it  is  not  wholly,  or  even  chiefly,  by  an  ulterior  view 
to  profit,  that  men  have  been  urged  to  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge.  On  the  contrary,  it  is,  as  Cicero 
observes,  when  men  are  released  from  the  claims 
of  necessary  toils,  that  they  are  especially  led  to 
fix  their  desires  on  the  hearing,  the  learning,  the  ex- 
amining, of  whatever  is  attractive,  through  its  gran- 
deur or  novelty.  Accordingly,  many  of  the  dis- 
coveries which  have  proved  the  most  useful  were 
probably  the  result  of  inquiries  not  begiin  with  a 
view  to  utility.  Those  who  first  watched  the  eclipses 
of  Jupiter's  satellites  h&i,  we  conclude,  no  thought 
of  the  important  aid  to  navigation  to  which  their 
discovery  would  lead.  But  indirectly,  and  as  a  help 
to  the  thirst  of  knowledge,  the  desire  of  gain  has  led 
to  very  grand  results  in  this  branch  of  improvement. 
The  most  iiftportant,  perhaps,  of  all  inventions,  is 
that  of  a  paper  cheap  enough  to  allow  of  its  general 
use  j  for  the  introduction  of  printing  would  speedily 
spring  from  this,  to  meet  the  demand  for  books; 
and,  indeed,  some  contrivance  of  the  nature  of 
printing  is  very  obvious,  and,  though  in  an  imperfect 
state,  was  known  long  before,  but  could  never 
be  extensively  applied,  till  a  cheap  material  for 
books  should  be  invented.  Now  these  arts  were, 
perhaps,  devised  with  a  view  to  the  profit  of  the 
inventors  ;  but  it  was  the  demand  for  literary  pro- 
ductions that  must  have  held  out  the  hope  of  their 
profit. 

How  FAR  THIS  Progress  in  Wealth  and  Know- 
ledge IS  FAVOURABLE  TO  MoRAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

Human  nature  being  such  as  it  is,  it  is  idle  to  expect 
that  it  will  remain  pure  by  being  merely  left  unculti- 
vated, and  that  noxious  weeds  will  not  spring  up  in  it, 
unless  the  seeds  of  them  are  brought  and  artificially 
sown.  The  contrivance  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  of 
that  Queen  of  Babylon,  who  removed  every  night 
the  bridge  over  the  Euphrates,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  opposite  sides  might  not  pass  over  to  rob  each 
other,  was  not  more  absurd,  than  the  idea  of 
keeping  up  virtue  among  men^  by  shutting  them  out 


from  mutual  intercourse,  and  keeping  them  opart 
from  each  other,  in  a  state  of  barbarian  rudeness  and 
ignorance. 

If  it  be  true,  that  man*s  duty  is  his  real  interest, 
both  in  this  world  and  the  next,  the  better  he  is 
qualified,  by  intellectual  culture,  to  understand  his 
duty  and  his  interest,  the  greater  prospect  there 
would  seem  to  be  (other  points  being  equal)  of  his 
moral  improvement.  For  that  integrity,  temperance, 
and  other  virtues,  which  often  require  us  to  forego 
present  pleasure,  do  in  the  long  run  promote  our 
temporal  prosperity  and  enjoyment,  is  a  truth  which 
is  perceived  more  and  more,  as  our  minds  become 
enlarged  j  and  it  cannot  be  perceived  at  all  by  those 
who  are  so  dull  and  unthinking  as  hardly  to  look 
beyond  the  passing  moment. 

Again,  if  our  Religion  be  true,  and  be  important 
for  the  bettering  of  mankind,  it  must  be  important 
that  the  knowledge  of  it  should  be  spread  abroad, 
and  right  views  of  it  entertained.  Now  as  a  very 
poor  community  is  likely  to  be  a  comparatively  igno- 
rant one,  (since  men  all  occupied  in  a  hard  struggle 
to  subsist  must  have  little  leisure  or  wish  for  intel- 
lectual culture,)  so  the  Religion  of  a  very  ignorant 
people  must  always  be  a  gross  and  groveling  super- 
stition, either  inoperative  on  their  conduct,  or  mis- 
chievous in  its  effects.  Christianity  is  designed  and 
is  calculated  for  all  mankind,  except  savages  and 
such  as  are  but  little  removed  above  the  savage  state. 
Men  are  not,  indeed  (unhappily),  always  the  better 
Christians,  in  proportion  as  they  advance  in  refine- 
ment and  intellectual  culture  :  these  are  even  some- 
times found  with  utter  irreligion.  But  all  experience 
shows  that  a  savage  (though  he  may  be  trained  to 
bow  to  a  crucifix  or  an  image  of  the  Virgin,)  cannot 
as  a  savage  be  a  Christian.  In  all  the  successful 
efforts  of  missionaries  among  savages,  civilization  and 
conversion  have  gone  hand  in  hand. 

The  notions,  then,  of  those  who  consider  a  poor 
and  imperfectly  civilized  community  as  possessing 
superior  or  even  equal  advantages  in  point  of  moral 
improvement,  appear  as  much  opposed  to  reason 
and  experience  as  they  are  to  every  rational  wish  : 
and  as  the  Most  High  has  evidently  formed  Society 
with  a  tendency  to  advancement  in  national  wealth, 
so  He  has  designed  and  fitted  us  to  advance  partly 
by  means  of  that,  in  virtue,  and  true  wisdom,  and 
happiness.  But  every  situation  in  which  man  can 
be  placed  has,  along  with  its  own  peculiar  advantages, 
its  own  peculiar  difficulties  and  trials  also,  which  we 
are  called  on  to  exert  our  faculties  in  providing 
against.  The  most  fertile  soil  does  not  necessarily 
bear  the  most  abundant  harvest.  Its  weeds,  if 
neglected,  will  grow  the  rankest.  And  ]the  servant 
who  has  received  but  one  talent,  if  he  put  it  out  to 
use,  will  fare  better  than  he  who  has  been  intrusted 
with  five,  if  he  squander  or  bury  them.  But  still 
this  last  does  not  suffer  because  he  received  five  talents, 
but  he  suffers  because  he  has  not  used  them  to 
advantage.  D. 


If  our  early  years  were  passed  in  laying  up  store  for 
futurity,  in  practising  the  affections  within  the  circle  of 
those  whom  God  has  given  to  be  our  nearest  and  dearest 
ties,  in  cultivating  intellect,  and  acquiring  useful  know- 
ledge, we  should  need  no  further  security  against  the 
mistakes  of  after-life.  Religion,  virtue,  wisdom,  and  good 
taste,  would  be  our  guides  as  well  as  our  protectors.-^ 
Mrs.  Bruce. 


Whenever  our  neighbour's  house  is  on  fire,  it  cannot  be 
amiss  for  the  engines  to  play  a  little  on  our  own.  Better 
to  be  despised  for  too  anxious  apprehensions,  than  luined 
by  too  confident  a  security. — Burrb. 
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MEASURING  HEIGHTS  AND  DISTANCES. 

To  ascertain  the  height  of  towers,  steeples,  or  other 
inaccessible  points  with  positive  accuracy,  requires 
expensive  iustrunients  and  considerable  practice ; 
but  there  are  some  very  simple  methods  by  which 
the  traveller  may  ascertain,  with  tolerable  correctness, 
the  hei<;ht  of  a  building,  or  the  dibtance  of  an 
inaccessible  place. 

If  the  object,  the  distance  of  which  we  wish  to 
ascertain,  should  happen  to  be  a  castle,  or  other 
building,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  a  river,  take  six 
sticks,  about  four  feet  in  length,  and  proceed  as 
follows.  First  plant  a  stick  at  a,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  bank,  and  as  nearly  opposite  the  building 
as  possible  5  then  take  another  point,  c,  to  the  left 
of  A,  and  place  a  stick  there  also,  at  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  bank  as  that  at  a.  Close 
to  the  bftiik,  and  in  a  line  with  c  and  the  building, 
place  a  third  stick,  d.  Then  walking  backwards 
from  A,  keeping  a  and  d  in  one  line,  plant  a  fourth 
stick   at   F,  at   the  same   distance  from  a,  as  a  is 

^'    .1 
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from  D.  Do  the  same  with  reference  to  a  c,  and 
place  a  stick  at  e.  If  now  the  last  stick  be 
placed  at  g,  in  such  a  situation  as  to  keep  a  and 
B  in  one  line,  and  f  and  £  in  another,  the  distance 
between  g  and  a  will  be  equal  to  that  between  a  and 
the  object. 

Should  there  not  be  sufficient  distance  to  place 
G  in  its  proper  situation,  then  make  a  e,  and  a  f, 
equal  to  one-half,  or  one-third  of  a  c  and  a  d,  and 
in  that  case,  g  a  will  be  equal  to  one -half  or  one- 
third  of  the  distance  from  a  to  b. 

In  order  to  measure  the  height  of  a  building,  when 
the  base  is  accessible,  two  plans  may  be  resorted  to  ; 


h 


.-^■^ 


__      ^^i 
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the  following  is  extremely  simple,  but  it  can  only  be 
employed  when  the  sim  shines,  and  when  the  object 


is  betw(»en  the  sun  and  the  spectator.     Plac^  in  the 
ground,  as  nearly  iK'r|)endi(ular  as  possible,  a  stitk. 
A,  of  auy  height,  say  three  feetj   let  this  be  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  base  of  the  obelisk,  as  to  caui^e  the 
shadow  of  the  obelisk  just  to  pass  the  surauMt  of  the 
stick  at  8,  and  to  n^ach  the  ground  at  o ;   meai^iiriii » 
then  the  distaiu^e  from  a  to  the  bnnv  of  the  tower  at  d, 
o  A  will   be.ir  the  same  projM)rtion  to  the  Jieiirht  of 
the  stick,  as  a  d  does  to  that  of  the  tower  ;    s<r  that 
suppo.^ing  o  A  to  be  ecjual   to  five   feet,  and  the  slick 
three,  if  the   distance  a  d  is  equal  to  fifty  feet,    th-.n 
the  height  of  the  tower  will  be  thirty  feet. 

But  as   the    bright  face    of  the   sun  is    at    tiint*. 
overcast  with  chnids,  and  this  method  cannot  ulwav'S 
be   employed,   the   same   purpose  may  be  almost    a» 
readily  cHVcted   by  the   use  of  the  following   *»irii{»lt 
instrument. 

Prepare  a  thin  piece  of  wood  or  card-boanl.    in 

this  shaj)e :    let   a    b,  and  b    c. 

be  each  nine  inches  in   len^^h. 

D  is  a  small  plummet  attac  h<-d 

to  a  thread;  hold  this  trtaiiirk 

between  the  tower  and  \ourv«h. 

keeping  the   plumb-line  parallel 
_  _:,A    ♦"  ^^^^  «»tic  B  c,   that  is,  peqK^a- 

dicular  to  the  horizon.  Then 
either  approach  to  or  go  backwards  fnim  the  tow«*r. 
imtil  a  line  drawn  from  the  eye,  along  the  side  a  c 
of  the  triangle,  would,  if  continued,  reach  the  top 
of  the  building.      Measure  then  the  distance   from 


the  spot  on  which  you  are  standing  to.  the  base  of 
the  tower,  and  add  to  its  amount  five  feet,  about 
the  distance  from  the  base  of  the  triangle  to  the 
ground,  and  the  amount  of  these  two  measurements 
will  give  the  height  of  the  tower. 


It  is  better  to  have  nothing  to  do,  than  to  be  doing  nothing. 
Attilivs. 


In  Eiifjland,  the  temple  of  Honour  is  bolted  againbt  none 
who  have  passed  though  the  ten)j)le  of  Virtue. P'uller- 

It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  practical  virtue,  that,  though 
in  its  course',  there  niciy  bo  first  and  last,  yet  nobody  who 
ran  it  fairly  ever  failed. 

It  behoves  us  ever  to  bear  in  mind,  tliat  while  actions  are 
always  to  be  judged  by  the  immutable  standard  of  rijjht 
and  wront^,  the  judfjment  which  we  pass  uihju  men  must 
be  qualilied  by  considerations  of  age,  country,  situation, 
and  other  incidental  eircunistances ;  and  it  wdl  then  be 
found,  that  he  who  is  most  charitable  in  his  judgment,  is 
generally  the  least  unjust. SoiTiiEY. 
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THE  NATURAL  AND  CIVIL  HI8TORY  OF 

CEYLON, 

ni.   iNTBODiTCTioir  oy  Trial  arJnvT  iirroCBTioir. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  obtained  by  Ceylon, 
since  it  has  been  under  British  domination,  it  the  intro- 
duction of  native  juries  into  the  courts  of  law.  This  was 
granted  by  the  British  government  under  an  especial 
cnarter,  passed  in  1810,  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Alexander 
Johnston,  then  just  appointed  Chief  Justice  and  President 
of  his  Mi\)esty*s  Council  in  that  Island.  In  all  the  Indian 
settlements  subject  to  British  legislation,  the  right  of 
sitting  upon  juries  was,  until  within  a  fcw  years,  confine<l 
to  Europeans.  In  Ceylon  this  exclusive  right  was  first 
reraovei^  and  the  privilege  extended  to  every  person,  of 
whatever  class  or  religious  persuasion.  The  engraving  pre- 
,  fixed  to  our  present  number,  represents  the  trial  of  five 
high-oast  natives  Ibr  murder,  before  the  supreme  court,  in 
Its  new  Court-house  at  Columbo*  where  the  new  iHeasure 
was  first  f>ut  into  operation. 

The  object  of  tne  engraving  is  to  commemorate  two 
events  of  great  importance  to  the  population  of  Ceylon,  the 
only  English  settlement  in  India  under  the  dominion  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty: — ^the  institution  of  native  juries,  and 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  To  the  liberal  policy  and  seal  of 
the  Chief  Justice,  the  native  Ceylonese^  are  indebted  for 
two  of  the  greatest  political  and  social  bleisingt  that  can  be 
conferred  upon  a  people,  whether  barbarous  or  civilized. 
Sir,  Alexander  Johnston,  eonceiving  that  an  extension  to 
the  natives  of  those  poUlical  privileges  which  had  hitherto 
been  confined  to  Europeans,  would  not  only  tend  to  impart 
stability  to  the  British  authority  in  this  island,  but,  likewine, 
have  an  extensive  moral  influence  in  elevating  the  native 
in  his  own  estimation,  as  well  as  in  that  of  his  countrymen, 
proposed  to  the  ministers  at  home,  measures  Ibr  securing 
to  the  Ceylonese  a  share  in  the  benefits  of  our  fkee  consti- 
tution. These  measuras  were  finally  approved,  and  Sir 
Alexander  Johnston  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  and  Prs- 
sident  of  his  Mi^estv*s  Council,  with  fUll  power  to  carry 
them  into  effect.  The  advantages  of  this  liberal  policy 
were  soon  perceived ;  fbr  the  pronrietors  of  slaves,  at  the 
President's  suggestion,  and  in  order  to  signalise  tl«afr  high 
appreciation  of  the  privileges  to  which  they  had  been  so 
liberally  adNiiQced,  unanimously  resolved,  that  children 
bom*of  their  slaves  after  the  twelfth  of  August  t  1816, 
should  be  thenceforward  free,  and  be  brought  up  at  the 
expense  of  their  parents*  masters  till  the  age  of  fourteen, 
thus  associating  m  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  this 
generous  manumission  has  been  extended,  and  to  their 
posterity  for  ever,  the  memory  of  King  George  the  Fourth, 
and  all  the  blessings  derived  from  a  state  of  freedom. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  advantages  which  have 
accrued,  and  which  must  multiply  in  proportion  as  they 
become  perceived  and  appreciated,  from  the  adoption  of  a 
line  of  policy  at  once  so  liberal  and  constitutional.  The 
legislative  influence  has  been  great,  for  the  natives,  now 
feeling  themselves  to  be  positive  members  of  Uiat  govern- 
ment, by  the  wise  administration  of  who^  laws,  their  lives 
and  properties  are  protected  and  their  social  condition 
improved,  take  an  interest  not  onlv  in  supporting  that 
government  of  which  they  consider  themselves  an  integral 
])ortion,  but  in  preventing  such  infractions  of  its  laws  as 
may  endanger  its  stability,  and  thus  render  its  permanency 
precarious.  By  snapping  the  links  of  that  narrow  policy, 
which,  up  to  the  period  of  1811,  had  been  adopted  in  all 
our  Indian  settlements,  the  partition-Wall  so  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  caste,  has,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  been  broken  down,  and  tlms  the 
desperate  hostility,  inseparable  from  those  religious  pre- 
judices which  are  especially  entertained  among  heathen 
communities,  have  been  in  a  great  measure  dissipated ; 
s»^ce  now  the  highest  and  lowest  castes  meet  together 
in  the  courts,  and  cheerfully  unite  their  efforts  to  co-operate 
with  the  government,  which  has  secured  their  confidence 
by  uniting  them  with  its  ministers,  although  placing  them 
in  the  lowest  grade  in  which  their  active  co-operation  can 
be  available. 

Owing  to  the  reader  intercourse  of  the  natives  of  Ceylon 
with  those  of  the  penmsula,  the  fact  of  native  juries  having 
been  introduced  into  the^urts  of  that  island,  soon  became 
known  throush  all  the  English  settlements  in  the  East, 
and  produced  such  an  anxiety  among  the  Hindoo  popula- 

*  Under  the  term  Ceylonete  are  included  all  the  native  inhabitants 
of  Ceylon,  of  whatever  east  or  tribe. 
i  Tne  reisning  kio^s  birthday. 


tion  under  British  juritdietion  to  htT«  a  similar  eateblish- 
ment  among  them,  tiiat  ill  11126  an  Act  wma   paaced 
panting  a  like  privilege  to  the  nativoa  of  all  our  tartitorief 
tn  India.    The  ooon  was  received  with  general  ebthmiaOTii 
and  has  done  more  to  establish  the  stability  of  Britisji 
domination,  than  any  act  of  legislation  since  the   ftrst 
establishment  by  us  of  a  colony  in  those  clistHil  re^ona. 
The  trial  by  jury,  which  we  consider  one  of  the  main  bvi- 
tresses  of  our  admirable  constitution,  is  now  become  ao 
object  of  general  interest  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  people,  inhaoiting  countries  thai  oooiua. 
at  least,    three    hundred  thousand  geographical   square 
mites,  and  extend  from  the  gulf  of  Cambay  to  the  rivers 
Ganges  and  Burrampootcr,  and  from  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
uins  to  Cape  Comorin.    To  the  political  foresight  of  Sir 
Alexander  Johnston,  is  this  counU^  indebted  for  the  credit 
of  having  performed  an  act  of  legislative  justice  toward* 
the  inhabitants  of  a  country  more  than  six  times  as 
Numerous  as  our  own,  and  the  population  of  that  eoontrr, 
under  the  authority  of  the  British  government,  are  aqualiy 
indebted  to  him  for  those  blessings  which  eventoaU    soc^ 
an  extension  of  pririlege  is  likely  to  confer. 

The  engraving  in  our  first  page,  represents  a  trial  in  the 
supreme  court  of  Ceylon,  of  five  prisoners  of  the  veliale, 
or  highest  caste,  for  murder.  Upon  this  occaskm,  Hiodoos 
of  various  castes,  Mohammedans.  Malabars,  and  Europeans, 
were  assembled  together  without  the  slightest  expreabioD 
of  that  aspi'rity  so  usual  in  Asia,  when  persons  of  high 
and  low  caste  happen  to  be  in  each  other  s  vicinity.  The 
artist  had,  conseciuently,  an  excellent  opportunity  of  repre- 
senting, not  only  the  costume  of  the  jurors,  of  the  alavea, 
and  of  their  masters,  but  also  that  of  the  natives  of  every 
part  of  India.  The  picture  accordingly  exhibits  with 
great  accuracy,  the  costume  of  the  priests  of  the  Hindoo, 
Boodhoo,  and  Mohammedan  religions,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Protestant  and  Catholic  Missionaries,  and  that  of  the 
Malabar  inhabitants  of  the  North,  and  likewise  that  of  the 
Cingalese  of  the  South,  that  of  the  Malay  prinoes  and  their 
attendants  from  .the  Eastern  islands,  that  of  the  people  of 
the  Laccadtve  and  Maldive  Islands,  that  of  the  Hindoo 
population  of  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  and 
lastly  tliat  of  the  Moguls,  Arabs  and  Parsees. 

Our  engraving  is  copied  from  one  executed  after  a 
painting  made  by  Siephanoff,  from  an  original  taken  on 
the  spot  by  a  native  artist  of  Ceylon,  who  was  himself  a 
juryman  upon  this  very  solemn  occcasion,  and  was  highly 
delighted  with  tlie  privilege  conicrred  upon  himself  and 
his  countrymen.  From  his  elevated  position  in  the  jur>- 
box,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  the  exact  situation  €4 
the  different  groups,  which  has  l^n  rendered  wiUi  ex- 
treme fidelity.  Many  of  the  figures  are  portraita.  and  the 
distinctions  of  caste,  as  well  as  of  national  eoatume,  are 
very  carefully  preserved.  Many  persons  appear  in  the 
picture,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  introduction  of  trial 
by  jury,  and  in  the  emancipation  of  the  slave  children. 

As  the  whole  subject  is  one  of  extreme  interest,  I  shall 
give  a  brief  explanation  of  the  principal  groups  and  single 
figures  represented  in  the  print.  Upon  3ie  bench,  appear 
the  Chief  and  Puisne  Justices,  in  their  criminal  robes.  On 
either  side,  between  the  pillars,  stand,  upon  the  same  eleva- 
tion with  the  judges,  tne  sword  and  maoe  bearers,  two 
Cingalese  headmen  of  the  highest  caste.  On  the  left  of 
the  dock,  appear  the  jury,  composed  of  thirteen  Cingalese 
headmen  of  the  highest  caste,  in  full  costume,  taking  the 
oaths  as  jurymen*  Immediately  before  the  foreman  stands 
the  native  interpreter,  in  the  act  of  interpreting  the  oath. 
Below  the  president  of  the  court,  is  seated  the  king's  advo- 
cate fiscal,  who,  in  criminal  trials,  executes  in  Ceylon  the 
same  duties  that  the  Lord  High  Advocate  does  in  similar 
cases  in  Scotland.  Near  him  sits  the  prisoner's  advocate, 
an  appointment  established  by  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  gratuitously,  to  all  prisoners  that 
might  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  his  assistance,  the  best 
legal  advice  to  be  obtained  in  Ceybn.  Immediately  before 
him  is  an  urn,  out  of  which,  from  about  one  hundred  names 
thrown  in,nndiscriminately,  the  registrar  draws  those  of  the 
thirteen  jurymen.  Just  within  the  rail  of  l^e  dock  are  the 
five  prisoners,  about  to  take  their  trial  on  a  charge  oi 
murder.  On  either  side  without  the  rail,  stand  the  fiscars 
lascoreens,  or  sheriffs*  officers,  who  have  chai^  of  the 
prisoners.  In  the  witness-box,  immediately  opposite  tc 
the  jury,  is  a  Boodhist  priest,  in  the  act  of  being  sworn  as 
a  witness,  by  another  priest  of  his  own  persuasion,  aoootd- 
ing  t»  the  form  of  his  religion,  upon  a  religious  book, 
formed  from  the  leaves  of  the  Talipat  palm :  ckise  by  the 
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utter  ill  a  ininisttr  of  Mohammed*  "with  a  copy  of  the 
Koran  in  his  hand,  ready  to  swear  any  votary  .of  the 
Arabian  prophet  that  may  be  called  as  witness.  Next  to 
him  stands  a  priest  of  Brahma,  with  a  cup  of  sacred  water 
in  his  hand,  and  the  tola  leaves,  sacred  to  the  god  Sh^va, 
prepared  to  swear  any  Hindoo  that  may  be  called  upon  to 
give  evidence.  The  four  figures  immediately  below  tlie 
witness-box,  without  the  court-rail^  ara  the  heads  of  the 
police  of  four  districts,  attending  to  make  their  .report  of 
the  civil  state  of  their  respective  districts,  according  to  the 

Srovisions  of  the  police  regulations,  introduced  oy  Sir 
ilexander  Johnston,  in  1806. 

In  a  box,  on  the  right  of  the  last  row  of  jurymen,  appears 
the  crier  of  the  court  proclaiming  silence.  The  principal 
figure  of  the  group,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sheriffii' 
officer,  who  stands  without  the  dock*^in  the  centre,  is  a 
native  of  Tanjoie,  of  considerable  influence,  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  interest  which  had  been  excited  among  his 
countrymen,  by  natives  in  India  being  permitted  in  Ceylon 
to  sit  as  jurymen,  had  proceeded  to  Columbo  from  his  own 
country,  which  is  situated  in  the  Southern  part  of  Hindoo- 
Stan,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  trial  by  jury.  He 
is  in  the  act  of  explaining  what  is  passing  in  the  couit  to 
a  group  of  Mohammedan  merchants. 

The  group  of  figures  in  the  fi}re-ground  of  the  picture 
to  the  left,  the  centre  flguro  of  which  has  a  book  in 
his  hand,  from  which  he  is  reading,  is  composed  of  three 
chief  Brahmins  of  the  three  principal  pagodas  in  the 
northern  province  of  YafTna,  who  assisted  Sir  Alexander 
Johnsljon  in  mviaing  the  Hindoo  code  of  that  province  in 
1806»  and  in  intro£iciiif^  trial  by  jury  among  tiie  natives. 
One  of  these  Brahmins  is  reading  to  his  two  companions  a 
work  composed  in  Sanscrit  and  Tamoul,  by  order  of  the 
President  in  Council,  and  read  to  the  people  at  all  their 
great  festivals ;  it  «ontaii:\s  an  explanation  of  the  trial  by 
jury,  and  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  jurymen.  Another 
of  the  three  Brahmins  is  holding  in  his  hand  a  revised 
copy  of  the  Hindoo  oode»  aad  us. pointing  out  the  re- 
semblanoe  between  trial  by  jury,  and  the  ancient  Hindoo 
trial  by  Pui^jeet,  mentioned  in  |hat  code. 

The  group  in  tiie  fore-ground,  a  little  to  the  right,  dressed 
in  European  costume,  consists  of  some  of  the  principal 
Dutch  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  who,  out  of  gratitude  for  uie 
rights  and  privileges  conferred  upon  them,  came  to  a  reso- 
lution, that  all  children  bom  of  their  slaves  after  the  12th 
of  August,  1816,  in  that  year,  should  thenceforth  be  free. 
This  resolution  was  afterwards;  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
other  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  island.  The  man  who 
had  been  the  principal  instrument  in  producing  so  general 
a  concurrence  in  the  measure,  is  reading  the  resolution  to  a 
group  of*  female  slaves,  who  attended  in  public  court  to 
express  their  grateM  sense  of  the  blessing  which  had  been 
obtained  for  them  and  for  their  posterity.  The  figure  on 
the  extreme  right  of  the  picture,  armed  with  a  sword,  and 
having- the  left  hand  a  little  elevated,  as  in  the  act  of 
speaking,  is  a  native  chief  of  the  cinnamon-department, 
which  includes  a  population  of  about  twenty-five  thousand. 
He  was  the  first  native  chief  who  proposed  to  confer  free- 
dom upon  the  children  that  should  be  bom  of  his  slaves. 
He  is  explaining  te  the  principal  Boodhist  priest  of  his 
department,  the  change  which  had  been  produced  iiji  the 
condition  of  the  natives  of  Ceylon,  by  eonferring  on  them 
the  right  of  sitting  upon  juries,  and  the  propriety,  on  their 
part,  of  putting  an  end  to  domestic  slavery. 

In  the  very  centre  of  the  print,  in  the  fore-ground, 
stands  one  of  the  most  leamea  of  the  Boodhist  priests, 
explaining  to  two  of  his  pupils,  the  nature  of  trial  by 
jury,  and  the  reasons  whiek  have  induced  the  Ceylonese 
to  abolish  domestic  slavery.  At  a  short  distance  to  the 
left,  is  a  group  of  Malay  princes,  one  of  whom  stands 
with  his  back  towards  ttie  beholders.  They  had  been 
dethroned  by  the  Dutch  government  at  Java,  and  exiled 
to  Ceylon,  while  it  was  in  possession  of  the  Dutch.  They 
were  most  active  in  persuading  their  countrymen  on  the 
island,  to  accede  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  In  the  extreme 
oomer  oi  the  print,  on  the  leit  hand,  facing  the  beholder, 
is  a  Catholic  prieat,  who  was  the  superior  of  ninety  thousand 
Cathohcs  in  Ceylon.  He  is  accompanied  by  two  boys 
belonging  to  the  school,  established  by  the  Catholics  of  this 
island,  for  the  instmction  of  children  brought  up  in  their 
own  religious  persuasion.  On  his  right  hand  is  seen  in 
conversation  with  him,  the  head  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission 
established  in  Ceykm,  immedietdy  behind  whom  are  two 
pupils  of  the  Wesleyan  ScImwL 

On  the  right  of  the  picture,  just  ^below  the  rails  that 


separate  the  wiftkie«ft«bOK  fr6m  the  «oUtt,  6\\  the  left  hand 
of  the  sentinel,  are  two  daneing^giris  f^om  the  province 
of  Yaffna,  who  composed  several  hymns  and  songs,  in 
praise  of  the  trial  by  jury,  and  the  abolition  of  domestic 
slavery;  and  made  use  of  the  great  infiuence  they  pos- 
sessed in  their  native  province,  by  their  popularity  and 
talents,  to  carry  those  measures  into  effisct.  They  ITad 
actually  walked  from  Yaffna  to  Columbo.  a  distance  of 
225  miles,  in  order  to  be  present  at  trials  by  native 
juries,  and  to  confer  with  the  chief  lesal  authority,  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  adapting  it  to  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  Hindoos  in  their  own  province.  Behind  these 
dancing  giris  stand  the  Brahmin  and  Boodhist  priests,  who 
prepared  for  the  court  everv  year,  the  Hindoo  and  Cingalese 
almanacks,  the  one  for  the  north  of  the  island,  and  the 
other  for  the  south,  and  reporte<l  to  the  court  upon  questions 
of  the  Hindoo  and  Boodhist  religion  and  astrology,  which 
might  be  connected  with  any  proosedings  before  it. 

In  the  right-hand  comer  of  the  print  is  a  board,  put  up  at 
the  commencement  of  every  session,  containing,  for  public 
information,  a  list  of  the  number  and  character  of  ofibnces 
committed  in  the  district  of  eaoh  magistrate,  since  the  pre* 
ceding  session.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  court  is  anolher 
board  precisely  similar,  put  up  also  at  the  commencement 
of  every  session,  and  containing  a  list  of  offences  committed 
by  persons  of  each  religious  oersuasion,  since  the  former 
session. 

The  magistrates  of  all  the  districts  for  which  the  Session 
was  about  to  be  held,  and  the  priests  of  all  the  religious 
persuasions  belonging  to  those  districts,  attended  Ihe 
opening  of  the  court;  and  after  having  heard  the  list  of 
offences  publicly  read  in  the  several  languages  of  the 
country,  were  praised  or  admonished  by  the  court,  according 
as  offences  had  either  decreased  or  multiplied,  within  the 
limits  of  their  jurisdiction  or  influence,  since  the  former 
Session.  This  public  exhibition  of  the  state  of  the  districts, 
had  a  very  great  effect  in  inducing  both  priests  and 
magistrates  to  exert  their  utmost  activity  in  improving  the 
people's  morals,  and  in  preventing  the  commission  of 
crime.  J.  H.  C. 


Rkvbsjt  and  Rachel,  though  as  fond  as  dovea, 
Were  yet  discreet  and  cautions  in  their  loves; 
Nor  would  attend  to  Cupid^s  wild  commands. 
Till  cool  reflection  bade  them  join  their  hands : 
When  both  were  poor,  they  thought  it  aigued  iU 
Of  hasty  love  to  make  them  poorer  still; 
Year  after  year,  with  savings  long  laid  by, 
They  bou^t  the  future  dweUing*9  full  supply  $ 
Her  frugal  £uicy  culled  the  smaller  ware, 
The  weightier  purchase  ask'd  her  licuben^s  care; 
Together  then,  their  last  year's  gain  they  threw, 
And  lo !  an  auction*d  bed,  with  curtains  neat  and  new. 

Thus  both,  as  prudence  counselled,  wisely  stayed. 
And  cheerful  then  the  calls  of  love  ohey'd  i 
What  i^  when  Rachel  gave  her  hand,  'twas  one 
Embrowned  by  winter's  ice  and  eummerls  snn  ? 
What  if,  in  Reuben*s  hair  the  female  eye 
Usurping  grey  among  the  black  could  spy  ? 
What  if,  in  both,  lifers  bloomy  flush  was  lost, 
And  their  full  autumn  felt  the  mellowing  frost  ? 
Tet  time,  who  blow*d  the  rose  of  youth  away, 
Had  left  the  vigorous  stem  without  decay; 
Like  those  tall  elms,  in  Fanner  fVa&kford*8  greend 
They'll  grew  no  more, — ^but  all  their  growth  is -sound; 
By  time  conflrm'd  and  rooted  in  the  land, 
The  storms  they've  stood,  still  promise  they«6hall  stand. 

Crabbe's  Pariih  ReffUter. 


What  are  all  excellencies  without  respect  of  their  use? 
How  much  good  ground  is  there  in  tne  world,  that  is 
neither  cultured  nor  owned  ?  What  a  world  of  precious 
metals  lie  hid  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which  shall  never 
be  coined?  What  a  store  of  pearls  and  diamonds  are 
hoarded  up  in  the  earth  and  sea,  wluch  shall  never  see 
the  light?  What  delicacies  of  fowls  and  fishes  do  both 
elements  afford,  which  shall  never  come  to  the  dish  ?  How 
many  wits  are  there  in  the  world,  which  lie  willingly  con- 
cealed? Whether  out  of  modesty,  or  idleness,  or  lack  a 
wished  opportunity.  Improvement  gives  a  true  value  to 
aU  blessings :  a  penny  in  the  purse  Is  woilh  many  poun(ls, 
yea  talents,  in  an  unknown  mine.  That  is  eur  good  which 
does  us  good. — Bishop  Hall. 
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THE  LATE  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL;  BART. 

The  life  of  the  late  Sir  Robsrt  Pbci.,  at  all  times 
valuable  as  a  subject  of  biogprapby^  acquires  peculiar 
interest  at  the  present  period,  from  the  circnmstancc 
of  the  recent  elevation  of  his  eldest  son  to  the  high 
oflBce  of  Prime  Minister  of  this  great  and  powerful 
*  empire.  The  present  sketch  is  abridged  from  a 
more  extended  memoir  of  the  worthy  and  patriotic 
baronet,  published  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.,  of  Drayton  Manor,  in  the 
county  of  Stafford,  and  M.P.  for  the  borough  of 
Tamworth,  third  son  of  Robert  Peel,  Esq.,  of  Peel 
Cross,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  was  bom  in  the 
year  1750.  Very  early  in  life,  and  while  fortune 
appeared  to  shut  the  door  of  advancement  against 
him,  Mr.  Peel  entertained  strong  hopes  of  being  the 
founder  of  a  family ;  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
he  avowed  to  his  brothers  his*  determination  to  raise 
himself  to  consideration  in  society.  He  founded 
these  hopes  on  a  conviction,  that,  in  this  country, 
almost  any  situation  of  honour  or  of  profit  is  acces- 
sible to  every  individual  of  competent  ability,  aided 
by  prudence  and  industry.  The  distinction  to  which 
he  arrived,  and  the  splendid  fortune  which  he 
enjoyed  in  landed  and  personal  property,  afford  a 
striking  instance  of  the  effects  of  perseverance,  in 
a  country  where  such  exertions  have  the  encourage- 
ment of  good  laws  impartially  administered. 

The  cotton-trade  was,  at  this  period  (1770),  but 
a  small  branch  of  commerce,  although  the  late 
ingenious  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  had  made  some 
happy  discoveries,  in  the  application  of  mechanism 
to  the  saving  of  manual  labour.  This  furnished 
a  wide  field  for  the  display  of  the  talents  and  in- 
dustry of  Mr.  PeeL  He  devoted  himself  very  early  to 
explore  the  powers  of  mechanical  combinations,  par- 
ticularly where  they  could  be  converted  to  the  use  of 
his  leading  pursuit ;  and  he  soon  became  sensible  of 
the  improvements  ^hich  might  be  made.  Mr.  Peel 
continued  under  the  roof  of  his  parent  to  the  twenty- 
ftiird  year  of  his  age«  At  this  period,  in  conjunction 
with  William  Yates,  Esq.,  he  embarked  ill  an  exten- 
sive cotton-manufactory  at  Bury,  in  Lancashire. 
After  fourteen  years  of  silent  industry,  and,  we  may 
add,  of  uninterrupted  success,  in  1787,  he  married 
Miss  Yates  *,  the  daughter  of  his  partner,  then  little 
more  than  seventeen  years  of  age. 

It  has  often  been  a  question  of  surprise,  at  what 
time,  and  by  what  means  Sir  Robert  acquired  those 
intellectual  attainments  which  he  afterwards  dis- 
played: but  the  contemporaries  of  his  youth  have 
stated,  that  he  discovered  a  strong  and  early  attach- 
ment to  books,  and  an  insatiable  thirst  of  knowledge. 
The  hours  that  others  dissipated  under  pretence  of 
recreation  were  employed  by  him  in  the  cultivation 
of  his  mind.  The  judicious  plan  of  reading  which 
he  early  prescribed  to  himself,  and  which  he  always 
continued,  was  singularly  adapted  to  give  originality 
and  quickness  to  his  perceptions ;  a  plan,  which  he 
not  only  recommended  to  his  children  to  pursue, 
but  in  the  practice  of  which  he  daily  trained  them, 
''  His  eldest  son  f,*'  says  the  biographer  of  the  day, 
(1804,)  "  a  youth  of  the  most  promising  talents, 
who  is  little  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  has 
been  so  much  in  the  habit  of  exercising  the  reten- 
tiveness  of  his  memory,  conformably  to  this  method, 
that  very  few  indeed,  of  his  age,  can  carry  with  them 
more  of  the  sentiments  of  an  author,  than  himself. 
When  he  reads  a  book,  closing  the  volume,  he  im- 
mediately retraces  the  impressions  which  were  made 

*  Having  lost  his  first  lady.  Sir  Eobert  married  secondly,  in  1805, 
Mils  Clarke,  who  died  in  1£Q4« 
t  The  present  baronef • 


on  his  memory  $  and  the  mmd,  we  know,  when  oon^ 
scions  that  it  is  to  reflect  the  images  presented  to  it, 
embraces  them  with  avidity,  and  holds  them  writh. 
more  than  common  tenacity." 

In  1 780,  Mr.  Peel  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  7%e 
National  Debt  productive  of  National  Proeperitf.     The 
ingenuity  and  novelty  of  the  inferences  maintaisied 
in  that  w<wk,  occasioned  considerable  attention.     At 
the  close  of  the  American  War,  the  fears  of   the 
nation  in  many  quarters  were  very  powerfully  excited 
by  the  vast  growth  of  our  funded  debt;    it  being 
imagined  by  many,  that  increased  burdens  would 
soon  fetter  our  exerti<ms,  if  not  involve  the  natkm 
in  bankruptcy.     Mr.  Peel,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
was  the  first  to  maintain,  that  the  national  wealth 
was  not  diminished  by  the  increase  of  the  national 
debt,  and  that  statesmen  had  misconceived  its  opera* 
tions  by  confounding  a  public  with  a  private  engage- 
ment.    In  this  work  he  argued,  that  a  domestic 
public  debt,  owed  by  the  community  at  kige  to  a 
part  of  the  same  community,  could  not  impair  the 
aggregate  wealth;  and  that  if  a  given  sum,  however 
large,  was  annuiJly  raised  from  the  people,  to  pay 
the   interest   of   the  debt,    the    same  sum   (bong 
received  by  the  public  creditors,  and  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  articles  of  necessity  and  comfort  for 
themselves,  provided  by  national  industry,)  cireulatea 
at  home;   and,  in  passing  from  one   poaseasor  to 
another,  g^ves  birth  to  new  sources  and  modifications 
of  wealth. 

Having,  in  1787,  purchased  a  lai^  estate  in  Lan- 
cashire, and  subsequently  acquired  extmsive  pro- 
perty in  Staffordshire  and  Warwickshire,  he  obtained 
that  stake  and  consideration  in  his  county  which 
entitled  him  to  a  seat  in  Parliament.  Accordingly, 
at  the  following  general  election  in  1790,  he  was 
returned  member  for  the  borough  of  Tamworth  {. 
This  place  had  long  enjoyed  a  considerable  trade  in 
the  clothing  manufacture,  but  owing  to  its  rivals  in 
Yorkshire,  was  then  reduced  to  a  low  ebb.  Exten- 
sive cotton-works  were  immediately  erected,  and 
the  inhabitants  soon  began  to  resume  their  habits  dt 
industry,  and  to  exhibit  once  more  the  giwiUng  nsptct 
of  plenty. 

In  the  voluntary  contributions  of  1797,  at  a 
time  when  the  British  shores  were  threatened  by  a 
hostile  invasion,  we  find  the  names  of  Messrs.  IVel 
and  Yates  subscribed  for  Ten  Thousand  Pounds. 
In  1798,  besides  the  patronage  which  he  extended 
to  the  Lancashire  Fencibles,  and  the  Tamworth  armed 
associations.  Sir  Robert  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  corps  of  volunteers,  consisting  of  six  companies^ 
mostly  of  his  own  artificers.  At  that  awful  juncture. 
Napoleon,  the  general  enemy  to  peace,  was  preparing 
an  attack  upon  our  native  land,  intei^ing  to  destroy 
its  liberties,  and  spoil  its  strength;  when  an  unex- 
pected army  sprung  up,  raised  by  true-bom  Britons, 
without  any  other  motive  than  a  sense  of  the 
blessings  they  saw  to  be  in  jeqiardy,  and  of  the 
great  danger  which  impended.  These  were  the 
means  of  drawing  forth  the  inherent  energies  of  the 
country,  in  behalf  of  whose  defence,  a  memorable 
and  successful  appeal  was  made.  More  than  half  a 
million  of  freemen,  self-armed,  self-sustained,  devoted 
to  the  good  cause,  and  combined  against  a  common 
foe, — such  a  spectacle  did  the  voUnteen  present  in 
their  stedfast  and  well-ordered  ranks,  in-^tiie  year 
1803.  The  spark  was  no  sooner  kindled  in  one  part 
of  the  island,  than  the  flame  of  it  penetrated  to  the 
other;  and  the  Sovereign  felt  himself  enthroned  in  the 
hearts  of  his  people.  In  1799,  in  the  debate  on  the 
Union  with  Ireland,  Sir  R.  Peel  took  an  active  part, 
I  He  WW  rt-elected  f»r  Ttrnwortli  six  timet. 
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and  delirered  a  speecli  containing  a  body  of  plain  and 
useful  argument,  which  was  circulated  largely. 

In  1801,  the  king  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
Baronet,  as  a  mark  of  his  Majesty's  approbation  of 
his  conduct,  both  in  public  and  private  life.  In  1802, 
he  brought  into  parliament,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
passed,  a  Bill '  To  better  the  condition  of  apprentices 
in  the  cotton  and  woollen  trade;*  having  prepared  the 
way  for  this  improvement,  by  introducing  salutary 
regulations  into  his  own  factories ;  limiting  the  hours 
of  labour;  providing  proper  nutriment  for  the  chil- 
dren; insisting  on  the  observance  of  cleanliness;  and 
affording  them  instruction,  religious  and  moral.  The 
number  of  persons  employed  by  ifiim,  at  that  time, 
were  not  fewer  than  15,000 !  and  he  paid  upwards  of 
40,000/.  annually  to  the  excise-office  on  printed 
goods  alone. 

Sir  R.  Feel  was,  in  his  person,  tall  and  manly; 
his  address  was  affable,  and  very  engaging.  Un- 
affected, and  unassuming  himself,  he  possessed  the 
art  of  dispelling  the  diffidence  of  strangers.  The 
friend  of  merit,  however  humble,  he  was  equally 
disposed  and  competent  to  resist  the  insolence 
of  oppression,  and  to  rebuke  arrogance  and  self- 
sufficiency.  With  the  utmost  liberality  towards 
those  who  differed  from  him  in  religious  opinions. 
Sir  R.  Peel  was  the  decided  supporter  of  the 
Established  Church.  He  gave  every  encouragement, 
by  undeviating  example,  to  promote  religion  among 
his  work-people ;  and  by  his  regular  attendance  on 
divine  worship,  with  his  numerous  family  of  children 
and  domestics,  he  excited  among  his  tenantry  a  more 
lively  interest  in  their  respective  duties. 

To  detail  all  his  private  and  public  acts  of 
benevolence,  as  well  as  his  moral  virtues,  would  give 
this  memoir  too  much  the  air  of  panegyric,  when  it 
is  only  a  collection  of  facts,  from  which  the  reader 
may  draw  his  own  inferences.  As  the  merit  by  which 
he  acquired,  rendered  Kim  worthy  of  his  fortune, 
.so  the  use  which  he  made  of  it  in  communicating 
the  means  of  comfort  to  all  around  him,  exceedingly 
endeared  him  to  a  very  extensive  circle.  Long  after 
he  had  ceased  to  regard  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
as  productive  of  happiness,  except  as  the  means  of 
doing  good,  he  pursued  his  accustomed  habit  of 
minute  attention  to  his  finances.  His  mansion  was 
the  residence  of  hospitality,  but  unencumbered  with 
ostentatious  display.  His  ear  was  at  all  times  open 
to  the  suit  of- the  modest  petitioner,  and  none  ever 
retired  from  his  gates  before  their  wants  had  been 
listened  to.  PubBc  institutions  .of  extensive  utility, 
found  in  Sir  R.  Peel  9^  kind  and  active  patron: 
Christ's  Hospital,  of  whfch  he  was  a  governor;  the 
Literary  Fund,  of  which  he  was  vice-president;  and 
the  Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  the 
fund  of  which  he  augmented  in  1801,  by  a  donation  of 
1000/.  He  was  president  of  the  House  of  Recovery 
in  Manchester,  and  he  made  annual  donations  of 
large  sums  to  the  poor  of  Tamworth,  as  well  as  to 
those  of  Bury  in  Laiicashire. 

Among  various  acts  of  his  munificence,  th^  fol- 
lowing deserves  to  be  noticed.  A  rectory  on  his 
estate  having  become  vacant,  he  solicited  the  Chan- 
cellor, with  every  prospect  of  success,  to  bestow  it 
upon  the  Rev.  J.  H.,  a  gentleman  every  way  worthy 
of  his  patronage.  The  seals,  however,  being  suddenly 
placed  in  other  hands,  the  desired  presentation  did 
not  take  place ;  but  to  alleviate  the  disappointment. 
Sir  Robert  purchased,  and  presented  to  his  friend,  a 
living  of  equal  value.  A  house  of  the  first  consequence 
in  the  cotton-trade,  by  imprudently  advancing  beyond 
its  capital,  was  from  some  unforeseen  circumstances, 
on  the  eve  of  bankinptcy.    Informed  of  the  pressing 


exigency,  and  convinced  of  the  honour  and  integri^ 
of  the  parties,  this  excellent  man  rescued  them  from 
their  impending  calamity,  by  an  immediate  loan  o£ 
14,000/.  A  family  consisting  of  two  sons  and  three 
daughters,  all  whose  property,  which  was  veiy 
large,  had  been  embarked  in  trade,  was  suddenly 
reduced  to  a  complete  wreck:  and  the  daughters, 
who  had  intrusted  their  portions,  about  5,000/.  each, 
to  their  brothers,  shared  in  the  domestic  misfortunes. 
Sir  R.  Peel  obtained  honourable  and  lucrative  em* 
ployments  for  both  the  sons,  and  presented  a  thousand 
pounds  each  to  the  daughters.  Many  instances  of 
prompt  and  delicate  benevolence  are  omitted,  as 
much  for  the  sake  of  the  party  benefited  as  of  the 
benefactor;  and  we  shall  here  close  our  memoir, 
conscious  that  we  have  already  placed  before  the  eye 
of  the  public  such  a  collection  of  facts,  as  will  enable 
every  reader  to  form  a  due  estimate  of  the  character 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Shr  Robert  died  May  3rd,  1830,  aged  eighty,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  baronetcy,  by  his  eldest  son,  to 
whom  a  pleasing  allusion  is  made  in  the  course  of 
the  above  memoir. 

[Public  Charaeteri  of  1803  and  1804.] 


MOTHERING  SUNDAY. 

In  many  parts  of  England,  especially  in  Wilts, 
Somerset,  and  Gloucestershire,  the  fourth  Sunday  in 
Lent,  commonly  called  Midlent,  is  observed  as  a 
festival  under  the  above  title;  and  servants  and 
apprentices  are  then  allowed  to  visit  their  parents 
and  friends,  to  partake  of  a  regale  of  wheat  furmity, 
and  mothering-cake,  the  last  of  which  is  analagous  to 
the  twelfth- cakes  of  London,  sugared  and  omstmented 
on  the  top.  On  the  day  previous,  the  pastrycooks 
and  confectioners  in  Bristol,  Bath,  Gloucester,  and 
other  considerable  places,  decorate  their*  shops  with 
evergreens,  flowers,  and  various  devices  of  coloured 
lamps,  which  are  lighted  up  in  the  evening,  to  attract 
customers  for  their  mothering-cakes,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  London  pastrycooks  at  the  festival  of  the 
Epiphany,  or  Twelfth  Day,  to  which,  however,  the 
country-folks  pay  no  attention.  In  addition  to  the 
furmity  and  cake,  a  quarter  of  lamb  is  provided  for 
the  Sunday's  dinner,  by  such  as  can  afford  it,  the 
remains  of  which  are  distributed  among  their  more 
needy  neighbours,  who  cannot  purchase  for  them- 
selves. The  day  is,  indeed,  a  season  of  festivity, 
boaevolence,  and  mutual  congratulation. 

As  is  usual  in  sudi  cases,  the  parties  adhering  to 
this  ancient  observance,  can  rarely  give  a  reason  for 
it,  because  they  are  ignorant  of  its  origin.  This  is 
to  be  found  in  the  practice  of  our  Roman  Catholic 
ancestors,  going  in  procession,  on  Midlent  Sunday, 
from  the  most  distant  parts  of  their  parishes,  to  visit 
the  Mother  Church;  and,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  times,  when  large  assemblages  of  the  people 
were  drawn  together,  the  day,  though  nominally  set 
apart  for  a  religious  service,  was  devoted  to  festivity 
and  mirth.  Instances  of  such  perverted  institutions 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  saints*  festivals,  the  wakes, 
the  revels,  the  church-ales,  and  fairs,  of  which  many 
are  still  kept  up  in  country  villages,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  more  difiVised  and  general  riotous  festivities  of 
Lent,  Easter,  Wliitsuntide,  and  Christmas. 

But  it  may  be  inquired,  whence'  the  particular 
appropriation  of  furmity  and  plumcake  to  this  day  ? 
It  is  to  be  feared  they  are  of  heathen  origin,  engrafted 
during  a  corrupt  and  dark  period,  upon  the  stock 
of  Christianity.  The  Greeks  had  a  great  goddess, 
catted  Damater  by  the  Dorians,  and  Demeter  by  the 
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loniaiit)  the  was  the  reputed  mother  of  the  gods, 
and  ciJKes  of  a  particular  kind  were  at  certain 
aeascms  dedicated  to  her.  By  the  BabyloniaaB  she 
was  called  Myiitta,  and  similar  offerings  were  made 
to  her  in  Chaldea*.  The  Romans  called  her  Vesta, 
and  the  Saxons  Eogtur,  or  Eostre.  The  latter  sacri- 
ficed to  her  in  the  month  of  April,  which  commenced 
with  the  new  moon  nearest  to  ^e  vernal  eqninox, 
and  was  called  Eostre  month,  whence  the  name  of 
,  the  modem  festival  of  Easter,  which  occurs  on  the 
first  Sunday  after  the  full  of  the  same  moon. 
Agreeably  to  this  ancient  practice,  we  find  Midlent, 
or  Mothering  Sunday,  fixed  for  the  Sunday  nearest 
to  the  change  of  the  paschal  or  Easter  moon,  and 
not,  where  its  title  of  Midlent  would  lead  us  to 
expect  it,  on  the  third  Sunday  in  Lent,  which  wants 
but  a  day  of  one  half  of  the  forty  days'  continuance 
of  that  season.  The  mothering- cake  can,  therefore, 
be  only  considered  as  a  relic  of  the  ancient  sacrifice 
to  Eoetur,  and  analogous  to  the  cake  offered  to 
Damater,  or  Mylitta,  with  whom  also  Diana,  or  the 
moon,  is  considered  by  mythologists  as  synonymous, 
and  to  whom  also  cakes  were  offered  or  dedicated  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  But  Certs  was  also  another 
personification  of  the  same  idol,  to  whom  com,  and 
especially  wheat,  was  sacred  3  and  hence  the  wheat- 
furmity  of  the  Midlent  revels. 

The  lamb  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Jewish 
paschal  sacrifice,  and  seems  to  have  been  superadded 
to  the  festival  in  an  age  when  superstition  was  mis- 
taken for  religion,  and  Pagan,  Mosaic,  and  Christian 
riles  were  confounded  in  one  heterogeneous  mixture. 

J.  A. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ARCH 

in  BTTILDING. 

The  first  bridge  was  probably  a  tree  which  had  fallen 
from  one  b^i^k  to  the  other  of  some  mountain-tor- 
rent. The  method  of  communication  thus  supplied 
by  accident,  men  would  soon  learn  to  obtain  for 
themselves,  by  the  rude  resources  of  art  -,  and  ere 
long  the  opposite  banks  of  rivers  would  come  to  be 
connected  by  means  of  timbers,  or  flag-stones,  sup- 
ported upon  piers.  The  application  of  this  notion  of 
a  bridge  seems  to  have  constituted  the  whole  art  of 
bridge-making  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  is,  however,  altogether 
inadequate  to  the  passage  of  deep  or  rapid  currents, 
'and  fieital  to  navigation,  and  we  accordingly  find 
that  the  Egyptians,  although  they  swarmed  along 
both  banks  of  the  Nile,  never  built  for  themselves  a 
permanent  bridge  across  that  river. 

-The  Tigris,  too,  and  the  Euphrates,  on  whose  banks 
dwelt  that  other  enterprising  and  highly-polished 
nation  of  remote  antiquity,  the  Chaldees,  were  bridge- 
lessf.  And  even  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  there  was  no 
stone  bridge  over  the  river  Cephissns,  at  Athens. 

Necessity  is  said  to  be  the  mother  of  invention : 
there  are  certain  matters  in  which  she  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly slow  in  coming  to  the  birth,  and  of  this  the 
discovery  of  the  arch  is  a  memorable  example.  Of 
Europeans,  the  first  who  appear  to  have  made  the 
discovery  were  the  Etrascans  5  and  the  earliest  ex- 
isting specimen  of  the  archxin  Europe,  is  said  to  be 
found. among  the  ruins  of  the  Etruscan  town  of 
VolatcrraJ. 

wT  ^^-  ?^*  .offered  to  Mylitta  was  called  honn,  and  had  upon  it 
th«  TepresenUtion  of  two  horns,  Hke  a  crescent,  or  new  niT>on.  The 
Oreeks  sapposed  it  to  be  a  substitute  for  oxen ;  but  it  was  a  type  of 
the  ark,  the  great  mother  of  the  human  race  after  the  deluge. 
H«v«  the  h«un  of  Chaldea  and  the  hot  crott-bun  of  Christendom 
Any  rslationshiB? 

t  They  had  bridges  of  boats. 

%  Micili,  Antkhi  Mcnumentu 


To  the  Chinase,  the  secret  o^  tiia  arch  appe&rs  to 
have  been  known  from  time  immemorial.     In  fact,  if 
is  difficult  to  fix  upon  any  nsefU  contrivance  trhieh 
is  not  at  present,  in  some  degree,  known  to  that  vin- 
gidar  paople ;  or  any  period  of  history  when    they 
did  not  know  it.     They  certainly  used  the  arch   lon^a: 
before  it  was  thought  of  in  Europe.     It  covers    the 
gateways  in  their  great  wall;  they  availed  themfielves 
of  it  in  the  construction  of  monuments  (  to   their 
illustrious  dead,  and  in  the  formation  of  their  bridgvs. 
Kircher,   in  his  China  llbutmtm,  tells  as  of  stone 
bridges  in  China  three  and  four  miles  long,  and  an 
arch  six  hundred  feet  in  span* 

From  the  Etruscans,  the  secret  of  the  airh  passed 
to  the  Romans  ;  and  was  soon  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  bridges  over  the  Tiber.  (>f  these  several 
remain ;  they  are,  however,  but  awkward  specimens 
of  the  art  of  bridge-making.  Tlieir  narrow  arches 
arc  supported  upon  huge  unsightly  piers,  which  form 
a  serious  obstruction  to  the  current ;  and  they  thus 
involve  a  principle  of  weakness  in  their  very  streng;th. 

The  Romans  have,  nevertheless,  left  ns,  in  other 
parts  of  their  dominions,  bridges  of  extraordinary 
strength  and  great  beauty.     Of  these,  that  of  Alcan- 
tara is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  || :  its  road-way 
is  140  feet  above  the  level  of  the  stream  which   it 
crosses,  and  its  arches  100  feet  in  span.    It  was  built 
by  Trajan,  under  whose  reign  was  also  erected  a 
bridge  over  the  Danube,  of  which  many  incredible 
things  are  told   by  Dion   Cassias ;    and  of   which 
nothing  is  to  be  seen,  but  now  and  then  the  fi)unda- 
tion  of  a  pier.     He  built  it  that  he  might  conqoer 
the   Dacians;    his   successor  destroyed  it,   that  he 
might  restrain  their  incursions  into  the  empire. 

In  those  troublesome  times  which  sucoeeded  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  no  bridges  were  builC 
Rivers  were,  for  the  most  part,  passed  by  fords  or 
ferries  ;  these  frequently  became  subjects  of  conten- 
tion between  neighbouring  barons,  or  were  taken 
possession  of  by  outlaws  -,  and  travellers,  in  availing 
themselves  of  an  insecure  method  of  transfer,  were 
subjected  to  the  certainty  of  being  heavily  taxed,  and 
the  chance  of  being  plundered/ 

It  was  about  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth 
century,  that  one  Benezet,  a  cow-herd,  appeared  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Avignon,  and  announced  to  the 
multitude  a  special  mission  from  heaven  for  the 
erection  of  a  bridge  over  the  Rhone  at  that  city. 

By  efforts  little  less  than  miraculous,  this  singular 
enthusiast  contrived,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to 
erect  a  bridge  which,  whether  we  consider  it  in  refe- 
rence to  its  enormous  dimensions,  or  the  local  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome  in  its  construction,  claims  to 
be  ranked  among  the  most  remarkable  monuments 
that  have  ever  been  erected  by  the  skill  and  ingenuity 
of  man.  Unfortunately,  a  flood  of  the  Rhone  car- 
ried it  away.  The  labours  of  Benezet  did  not,  how- 
ever,  altogether  disappear  with  his  bridge ;  he  obtained 
a  place  among  the  saints  of  the  Roman  Calendar, 
and  became  the  founder  of  a  religious  order,  called 
the  Brethren  of  the  Bridge,  by  whom  some  of  the 
finest  bridges  in  Europe  have  been  erected.  Of  these, 
that  of  Saint  Esprit  on  the  Rhine,  is  not  far  short  of 
a  mile  in  length,  and  that  called  La  Vieille  Brioude, 
over  the  Allier,  is  a  single  semicircular  arch  of  180 
feet  in  span,  and  until  the  erection  of  the  Chester 
Bridge,  which  is  200  feet  in  span,  the  largest  arch. 

f  Monumental  and  triampKal  afclws  are  said  to  be  icattered  m 
such  numbers  over  the  face  of  the  ooontry  at  to  give  a  character  to 
the  scenery.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  arch  should  have  been 
erected  in  honour  of  illustrious  men,  both  by  the  Chinese  and  the 
Romans. 

H  One  arch  of  this  bridge  was  blown  iKp,  by  order  of  t&e  l>elte  «f 
Weliiagton,  dining  the  Peninsular  War.  (See  Napier.) 
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Of  the  same  date  was  the  old  Loudon  Bridge,  the 
work  of  Peter  of  Colechurch;  it  would^  however^ 
greatly  suffer  by  comparisoQ  with  the  labours  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  Bridge.  From  this  period  up  to  the 
present,  the  art  of  bridge-makipg  has  continually 
progressed,  and  most  of  the  rivers  of  tlie  Continent 
are  now  spanned  by  arches,  with  which  the  labours 
of  forpier  ages  will,  bear  no  comparison,  either  as  it 
respects  the  boldness  and  grandeur  of  their  design, 
or  the  perfection  of  their  detail. 

The  art  appears  to  have  attained  its  perfection  in 
the  magnificent  structures  which  have  of  Ifite  been 
erected  across  the  Thames,  and  in  the  great  arch  of 
Chester.     These  have  no  parallel  in  the  universe. 

fMosBLBY  on  Micfuaiies  applied  to  the  Arts.'] 


SARAGOSSA.     II. 


In  a  former  number^,  we  gave  an  accoimt  of  the 
curious  Leaning  Tower  at  Saragossa,  with  some 
details  of  the  remarkable  siege  which  that  city  sus- 
tained against  the  French  in  the  year  1808.  To  com- 
plete our  notice  of  so  famous  a  place,  we  now  furnish  a 
sketch  of  its  chief  architectural  monuments,  especially 
those  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  purposes.  The  subject 
chosen  for  our  present  Engraving,  is  the  noble 
bridge  of  free-stone  which  stretches  across  the  Ebro, 
and  serves  to  connect  the  main  portion  of  Saragossa 
with  its  suburbs.  It  consists  of  seven  arches,  the 
largest  of  them-is  122  feet  in  diameter, — about  the 
same  size  as  the  arches  of  our  o\m.  Waterloo  Bridge, 
and  the  rest  are  not  very  much  smaller.  This  bridge 
is  not,  however,  the  only  one  which  Saragossa 
possesses  5  it  has  a  second,  which  is  built  of  wood, 
and  is  said  to  be  more  beautiful  than  any  other  of 
similar  materials  in  Europe. 

The  city  also  boasts  of  two  cathedrals,  both  of  which 
are  highly  remarkable  for  their  external  architecture, 
and  perhaps  still  more  so  for  the  wonders  of  their 
interior.  Distinguished,  however,  as  they  both  are, 
their  attractions  are  of  a  very  different  character  -,  no 
contrast  can  be  more  striking  than  that  which  they 
offer  to  each  other.  The  one  is  all  grandeur  and 
solemnity,  the  other  is  light  and  rich,  even  to  excess. 
"  That,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Townsend,  "  which  is 
called  El  Asen,  is  vast,  gloomy,  and  magnificent  5  it 
excites  devotion,  inspires  awe,  and  inclines  the 
worshipper  to  fall  prostrate,  and  to  adore  in  silence 
the  God  who  seems  to  veil  his  glory  5  the  other,  called 
£1  Pilar,  spacious,  lofty,  light,  elegant,  and  cheerful, 
inspires  hope,  confidence,  complacency,  and  makes 
the  soul  impatient  to  express  its  gratitude  for  benefits 
received." 

The  cathedral  El  Asen,  is  more  ancient  than  the 
other;  strictly  speaking,  it  is  the  cathedral.  Its 
origin  is  referred  to  the  early  portion  of  the  twelfth 
century  -,  and  it  is  said  that  when  it  was  first  erected. 
Pope  Gelasius  the  Second  granted  indulgences  to 
all  persons  who  would  contribute  toward  the  work, 
"  and  thus,"  as  Mr.  Southey  observes,  "  introduced 
a  practice  which  contributed  as  much  to  the  grandeur 
and  magnificence  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  as 
to  laxity  of  morals,  and  the  prevalence  of  super- 
stition f.'*  The  body  of  the  edifice  is  built  in  the 
Gothic  style  -,  the  portal  is  of  more  modern  design. 

The  interior  of  this  cathedral  has  the  same  general 
character  as  its  exterior.  The  choir  is  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  building,  and  surrounding  it  are  four 
aisles,  crowded  with  chapels,  each  of  which  was  once 
rich  in  splendid  offerings  of  gold  and  silver,  and  in 

•  See  Saturday  Magatine,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  2. 
t  Our  readers  may  remember  how  the  Cathedral  of  OrleanE  wae 
boilt.  (See  Saturday  Ma^atine,  Vol.  V.,  p.  138.)    ~ 


what  the  superstitiqus  people  deemed  yet  move  v^ik^ 
able,  a  profusion  of  curious  relics.  The  gE«^t«r 
part  of  these  were  suddenly  removed  at  the  time  of 
the  French  invasion,  and  in  the  confusion  which 
necessarily  followed,  many  were  stolen  or  destroyed. 
Mr.  Locker  says,  that  it  is  "  a  noble  structui^, 
having  that  air  of  solemn  magnificence  which  ib 
peculiar  to  the  Roman  Catholic  countries^  Much 
of  this  fine  effect  is  produced  by  the  artificial 
gloom  in  which  they  are  generally  envelopec) ;  and 
this  seldom  fails  to  increase,  in  minds  disposed 
to  serious  thoughts,  that  sense  of  reverence  which 
tlie  Gothic  style  of  architecture  is  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  inspire,  while  it  conceals  from  the  eye 
of  the  stranger  the  deformity  of  those  trumpery 
ornaments  which  mistaken  zeal  has  heaped  upon 
every  altar." 

The  cathedral  del  Pilar,  though  less  ancient,  is 
more  famous  than  the  one  we  have  just  described. 
In  former  times,  .  the  reputation  of  Saragossa 
throughout  the  Peninsula  was  derived  from  its  being 
the  city  of  our  Lady  of  the  Pillar,  Nuesira  SenQra 
del  Pilar,  whose  legend  is  still  firmly  believed  by  the 
people  and  most  of  the  clergy  of  Spain,  insomuch 
that  it  was  frequently  appealed  to  in  the  proclamations 
of  the  different  generals  and  juntas  during  the 
French  war,  as  one  of  the-  most  popular  articles  of 
the  national  faith.  A  festival  in  honour  of  the 
patroness  is  still  kept  up. 

"  The  feast  of  our  Lady  of  the.  Pillar,"  says  Mr. 
Locker,  *'was  celebrated  during  our  visit  to  the 
Arragonese  capital,  and  conducted  with  considerabk 
splendour,  though  doubtless  very  inferior  to  that 
which  was  exhibited,  before  the  spoliation  of  the 
church  abridged  the  means  of  doing  honour  to 
their  great  patroness.  A  surprising  concourse  of 
visiters  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  assist  at  these  ceremonies,  which  lasted  several 
days.  The  incessant  ringing  of  bells,  firing  of 
guns,  and  other  festal  noises,  wearied  our  eaiB; 
while  processions  continually  parading  the  streets, 
and  all  the  glitter  of  crosses  and  banners,  and  the 
blaze  of  innumerable  wax-tapers  dazzled  our  eyes 
and  kept  us  in  a  constant  whirl.  All  the  houses  and 
churches  were  decorated  with  tapestry  and  other 
hangings.  Triumphal  arches  and  wreaths  of  fiowers 
were  stretched  across  the  streets,  through  which  the 
crowd  rolled  slowly  along,  as  the  people  in  their  best 
attire  wandered  from  church  to  church,  mingling 
mirth  with  devotion,  and  indulging  their  curiosity 
with  all  the  varieties  of  the  spectacle." 

The  origin  of  the  present  structure  is  referred  to 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  it  replaced 
the  fabric  which  had  first  been  erected  in  obedience, 
as  the  Romish  legend  says,  to  the  injunction  of  the 
Virgin.  The  exterior  of  the  edifice  is  not  in  the 
purest  style  of  architecture;  its  most  remarkable 
feature  is  the  domes  which  surmount  it,  one  large 
one  and  several  smaller.  In  the  centre  of  the  in- 
terior, immediately  under  the  great  dome,  is  a  little 
chapel  of  striking  beauty;  within  this  the  image  of 
our  Lady  of  the  Pillar  is  contained.  This  image  is 
held  in  high  estimation  by  tiic  ignorant  people; 
formerly,  indeed,  the  veneration  paid  to  it  was  such 
that  none  but  crowned  heads  and  cardinals  were 
permitted  to  behold  it. 

Before  the  period  of  the  war  of  independence  against 
Buonaparte,  Saragossa  possessed  a  very  large  number 
of  religious  establishments, — ^as  many  as  forty-four 
convents,  and  seventy  churches  and  chapels.  The 
most  famous  of  all  these  buildings  was  the  convent 
of  St.  Engracia,  which  was  blown  up  by  the  French 
when  they  retreated  from  their  first  and  unsuccessful 
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)  capture  the  aty.  lUa  convent  wu,  on 
vtanj  accounts,  a  remaritaHe  place,  lien  of  letten 
bebdd  tt  with  reverence,  becanse  the  excellent  hia- 
torian  Zorita  spent  the  lost  yean  of  his  life  there, 
observing  the  rules  of  the  conimnnlty,  thoiq;h  be 
msnolentcnd  into  the  order)  and  because  hems 
boried  there,  and  his  conntryman  and  fellow-labonrer 
Gerwiymo  de  Blabcas,  after  him.  Devotees  nvercd 
h,  even  in  the  neighbonriiood  of  our  Lady^  the 
FSlar,  for  its  relics,  and  the  saint  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated.  'The  Ic^nd  of  this  saint,  and  the  histmy 
of  the  convent  and  its  relics,  are  illustrated  by  a 
series  of  <nnds  as  impndent  hb  ever  were  practised, 
even  upon  Spanish  superstitian.  We  will  not  enter 
into  any  details  npon  the  subject  of  them,  giving 
oor  readers  Instead,  Mr.  Soutbey's  description  ot  the 
more  famous  part  at  the  building  as  it  existed  before 
the  F^vncb  destroyed  it  The  order  to  which  the 
establishment  beloved  was  that  of  the  Jeronymites. 
"  Both  the  church  and  the  convent,"  says  be, 
"  were  splendidly  adorned,  but  the  most  remai^able 
part  of  the  whole  edifice  was  a  snbterranean  chnrcb, 
formed  in  the  very  place  where  the  relics  were 
discovered,  and  having  the  pit,  or  well,  as  it  was 
called,  in  the  middle.  It  was  divided  by  a  beautifiil 
iron  grating,  which  excluded  laymen  from  the  interior 
of  the  sanctuary.  There  were  three  descents ;  the 
iridest  flight  of  steps  was  that  which  was  for  pnblk 
VBB,  the  two  others  were  for  the  rel^ous,  and  met 
in  one  behind  the  three  chief  altan  within  the  grating. 
Over  the  midst  of  these  altars,  were  two  tombs 
^sced  one  upon  the  other  in  a  nichei  the  under  one 
containing  ttie  relics  of  Engracia's  companions  and 
fellows  in  nuulyrdom;  the  upper,  tluMe  of  the 
saint  herself,  her  head  excepted,  which  was  kept  in  a 
silver  shrine,  having  a  collwr  of  pncknis  stones,  and 


enclosed  in  crystal.  The  altars  on  eidicr  side  had 
their  re^>ectjvereticBi  andvevenlothen,  eqanlly^ricfc 
in  snch  treasures,  were  ranged  along  the  ««Ils 
withoot  the  grating. 

"  The  roof  was  of  an  antre  ccdonr,  stodded    with 
Stan  to  represent  the  sky.    The  breadth  of    tbe 
vault  considerably  exceeded  its  length;  it  wbs  sixty 
feet  wide,  and   only  forty  feet  kmg.     Thirty   little 
cobuuna,  of  different  nuuAiles,   supported   the    raa£ 
On  tbe  stcne-brink  of  the  well  {ot  {Ht  where  a  he^ 
of  relics  bad  been  once  discovered,)  the  tustory  <d 
the  SangoBsan  mar^vs  was  repicaented  in  bas-relief 
and  an  iron  grating,  reaching  to  the  roof,  su-iueJ  it 
from   being   profaned  by   idle   curiosity,   and   frttm 
the  pious  larcenies  which  it  might  otherwise    have 
tempted.     Within  this  cage-work  a  silver  lamp  was 
suspended.     Thirty  such  lamps  were  bumii^   these 
day  and  nighti  andthou^  the  roof  was  little  more       i 
than  twelve  feet  high,  it  was  never  in  tbe  slightest 
degree  sallied  by  smoke.     The  fact  is  certain ;   bat 
the  useful   and   important  secret  by  which  oil   was       I 
made  to  bnin  without  producing  uaakx,  was  carcAiUy      j 
concealed;  and  the  Jeronymites  (tbe  order  of  tlw      I 
convent)  conttnoed  till  this  time  to  exhibit  a  siincle      ' 
which  puzzled  all  who  did  not  believe  it  to  be 
minculons*."  j 

Saragossa  possesses  an  nnivenity,  which  was 
founded  in  1116,  on  the  expulsion  of  Uie  Moors  £rom  i 
Arragon;  but  its  incorpor^oa  dates  cqily  froax  1 474.  ' 
Formerly  it  was  attended  by  2000  students,  and  had 
a  vast  number  of  professon  regolariy  attached  to  it; 
forty  for  theology,  twenty  for  canon-law,  thirty-sii 
for  civil-law,  seventeen  fbr  mediri  nr.  and  eight  far 


*  Tba  Arnnl  lunp,  wkteli  buTutbeoil  eomplMBly,  lo  siiMi* 
pTodoGs nuke,  u nf  onlr  racrat ioTcnliea,  at ImmIw (soenl  ma. 
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THE  NATURAL  AND  CIVIL  HISTORY  OF 

CEYLON. 

IV.     IfAVffSR  OF    Catching    Elbphakti — ^KNox'f 
Account  of  thx  Euipbant. 

Tub  manner  of  catching  wild  elephanta  is  very  limple, 
though  attended  with   much  labour  and  expense.     As 
soon  as  it  has  been  well  ascertained  whera  the  herds  have 
congregated,  the  forest  is  surrounded  with  fires  kindled  at 
certain  distances,  and  forming  a  circuit  of  at  least  thirty 
miles.  These  are  kept  continually  burning,  and  the  intervals 
occupied  by  men,  to  the  number  of  several  thousands. 
The  fires  are  raised  four  feet  from  the  ground  upon  move- 
able stands,  formed  of   four  perpendicular  sticks  with 
twigs  wattled  across  on  the  top,  upon  which  earth  is  laid 
to  receive  the  fuel,  and  covered  with  a  sloping  canopy  of 
cocoa-nut  leaves  to  protect  it  from  the  rain«    Tnese  stands 
are  placed,  at  first,  about  seventy  yards  asunder,  and  are 
brought  nearer  by  degrees,  in  proportion  as  the  circle  is 
diminished,  which  is  gradually  done  every  dav,  until  the 
elephants  are  confined  within  so  narrow  a  oirole,  that  the 
intervals  between  the  fires  do  not  exceed  twenty  feet. 
The  circle  is  daily  narrowed,  at  the  average  rate  of  about 
a  Quarter  of  a  mite.     As  the  space    diminishes,    the 
enclosed  elephants  beoeme  eager  to  escape,  and  it  re- 
ouires  igreat  vigilance  and  management,  to  prevent  Uiem 
from   forcing  their  wav  through  the  intervals ;  but  they 
have  so  great  a  dread  of  fire,  that  this  is  in  general  very 
successfully  done:    for  the    shouts    and    flames    strike 
them  with  so  much  terror,  that  if  they  venture  on  a 
charge,  they  are  soon  compelled  to  retreat,  provided  the 
hunters  are  cool  and  resolute. 

The  herd  is  finally  enclosed  within  a  very  confined 
circle ;  one  part  of  w^iich  is  elongated  like  the  mouth  of  a 
iVinnel,  and  the  extreme  end  just  spacious  enough  to 
admit  a  single  elephant.     Hie  elephants  are  now  con- 
fined to  a  space  so  narrow,  that  their  power  of  action 
is  considerably  impeded;    the   enclosure  being  reduced 
tp  a  compass  of  little  more  than  a  mile,  and  still  sur- 
rounded by  fires.    Within  this  fiery  circle  is  a  palisade, 
'composed  of  large,  strong  stakes,  connected    by  trans- 
verse beams,  and  fiirther  secured  by  powerful  supporters, 
forming  a  fence  of   prodigious  strength  and   compact- 
ness.     Fresh  boughs  are  strewed  before  the  snare,  in 
order  to  conceal  it  finom  the  elephants,  which,  mistaking 
the  boughs    for  the   natural   forest,  seldom  attempt  to 
'assault    the    fence;    but   when  they   do,  it   is    always 
attended  with  extreme  danger.    That  part  of  the  snare  in 
which  the  elephants  are  first  enclosed,  is,  as  I  have  before 
said,  about  a  mile  in  circumfbrence,  but  it  communicates 
with  a  smaller  one,  not  more  than  a  hundred  feet  long, 
and  forty  wide,  through  which  passes  a  rivulet  five  feet 
deep,  nearly  filling  the  whole  inner  space.    The  elephants 
enter  the  last  enclosure  at  only  one  gate,  and  beyond  the 
water  the  fence  gradually  contracts,  terminating  in  a  small 
passage,  as  already  mentioned,    about    a   hundred  feet 
long  by  five  broad.    This  latter  enclosure  is  composed  of 
the  trunks  of  trees  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter,  sunk  six 
feet  into  the  ^ouud,  and  forming  a  gigantic  fence  about 
twenty  feet  high.    The  trees  are  bent  inward  to  a  con- 
siderable curve,  being  little  more  than  a  foot  apart,  and 
crossed  by  four  rows  of  immense  beams,  strapped  to  them 
with  thick  strips  of  bamboo.    To  this  palisade,  are  added 
supporters  still  more  inclined,  and  several  feet  asunder, 
thus  ffreatly  increasing  the  security  of  the  snare.     In 
spite,  however,  of  its  vast  strength,  and  the  skill  employed 
by  the  huntsmen,  the  elephants  have  been  known,  after 
two  or  three  desperate  charges,  to  break  it  down,  and  effect 
their  escape ;  though  this  rarely  happens. 

As  soon  as  the  devoted  herd  is  driven  within  the  larger 
circle,  the  entrances  are  secured  by  immense  stakes, 
strengthened  with  transverse  beams,  like  the  rest  of  the 
fence.  Fires  are  then  kindled  within,  in  order  to  drive 
them  into  the  smaller  fold,  in  which,  if  their  numbers  are 
great,  they  are  so  crowded,  that  they  have  little  or  no 
power  to  exert  their  prodigious  energies.  The  persons  who 
manage  the  fires,  can.  easily  escape  through  the  interstices 
between  the  pales,  should  the  elephants  attempt  to  rush 
upon  them. 

The  sate  o\  the  inner  fold  is  composed  of  round  poles, 
placed  norisontally,  and  fastened  together  with  strong 
withes  and  thick  ropes,  and  is  rolled  up  like  a  scene  in  a 
theatre.  Several  men  sit  upon  the  cross-beam  at  the  top, 
to  which  it  is  suspended,  ready  to  cut  the  c(M>ds  upon  a 
given  signal.    When  the  fires  and  terrifying  shouts  of  the 


hunters  have  frightened  a  sufficient  number  of  etephuiB 
into  this  narrow  enclosnre.  the  cqrds  of  the  pltable  door 
are  cut.  and  it  diops  down,  thus  cutting  off  their  igtitiu, 
and  they  an  generally  so  thronged   together,  that  they 
have  scarcely  power  to  move ;  thus,  the  entrance  is  m  auf^ 
ficient  security  against    their  eflbrto  to  escape.      Thdr 
attempts,  too,  are  almost  always  foiled  bytha  speanaeB, 
who  prick   their   trunks,  which  are  very  sensitive,   d» 
moment   they  approach   the   entrance   of    the    berrier. 
Seeing  now  no  chance  of  egress,  but  thnnifffa  the  nanow 
passage  before  spoken  of,  which  terminal esUke  a  futuici 
the  nearest  elephant  enters,  and  rushes  to  the  end,  in  hope 
of  escaping,  wnen  it  finds  itst^lf  stopped  by  an  impasaahb 
barrier.    As  soon  as  the  deluded  captive  lias  arrived  at  the 
end  of  the  long  passage,  and  perceives  that  there  is  no 
egress,  as  the  strait  is  too  narrow  to  admit  of  returning. 
it  attempts  a  retrograde  movement,   hut  its  purpose  is 
anticipated  by  bars  being  drawn  across  through  the  inter- 
stices of  the  stakes ;  and  it  is  thus  secured  in  immovable 
confinement     Its  legs  are  now  tied,  and  a  strong  coid 
apparatus  isfhstened  round  its  neck.  It  iVequently  happens, 
that  the  priiioner  makes  prodigious  efforts  to  renin  its 
liberty,  rearing  upon  its  nind-legs,  and  making  &e  most 
frightful  exertions  to  break  down  the  barrier;   but  tia 
enraged  animal  is  repelled  from   above  by  the  hunters, 
who  strike  it  on  the  head  and  trunk  with  their  spean,  and 
thus  generally  subdue  its  violence. 

When  the  elephant  is  completely  harnessed,  the  legs 
and  neck    being  secured  with    strung  ropes,  two 
elephants,  trained  for  the  purpose,  are  brought  to  the  , 
and  placed  on  either  side  of  it.    These  immediately 
their  captive,  feel  its  mouth  in  ordei   to  ascertain  if  it  kai 
any  tusks,  or  of  what  proportions,  and  seise  it  by  tkt 
trunk,  as  a  means  of  calculating  the  degree  of  reMtaaee 
it  is  likelv  to^otfur.    Ropes  are  now  passed  throu|^  tks 
collar  of  the  wild  elephant,  and  made  fast  to  similar  edlan 
on  each  of  the  tame  ones.    The  bars  of  the  gate  are  tbca 
suddenly  drawn  out,  and  the  captive  instantly  attempti  is 
rush  forward   between   its  two  guards^  but  it  can  ouU 
advance  a  short  distance,  as  the  cords  which  secure  i^ 
hind-legs,  still  continue  fastened  to  the  strong  stakes  of 
the  toil.    In  this  situation  it  remains,  until  the  MahooCi, 
mounted  on  the  two  conductors,  have  drawn  tieht  the  coids 
that  bind  the  wild  elephant  to  their  necks.    During  tbs 
operation,  the  captive  frequently  endeavours  to  unnstea. 
with  its  trunk,  the  knots  made  in  the  cords  that  secun  it 
and  attempts  to  strike  the  men  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
confirming  its  captivity.     But  the  two  domestic  elephaaa 
never  fail  to  interfere  between    their    riders  and  their 
prisoner ;  and  if  the  latter  continue  refractory,  they  hatter 
the  unhappy  creature  with  their  heads,  until  they  produce 
the  most  perfect  submission.    The  nooses  of  the  rope  ait 
then  loosened,  leaving  the  hind-legs  free,  and  the  captiT« 
entirely  disengaged  .from    the    snare.      The    two   tame 
guardians  then  press  close  on  each  side  of  their  charge, 
and  proceed  to  the  stall  designed  for  its  reception,  when 
they  deliver  it  over  to  its  appointed  keeper,  who  suboiis 
it  to  another  kind  of  initiatory  discipline. 

After  the  capture,  when  an  elephant  is  not  very  nnruly, 
it  is  customary  to  place  it  lengthways  between  two  trees, 
about  forty  feet  apart,  then  to  strap  its  hind-legs  close 
together,  and  fasten  them  to  one  of  the  trees,  with  five  or 
six  turns  of  thick  rope.  One  of  the  fore-legs  is  likewise 
bound,  to  which  greater  liberty  is  allowed  by  the  length 
and  slackness  of  the  cordage.  The  pair  of  tame  elepbanU 
are  then  disengaged  from  the  wild  one,  and  led  back  to 
the  snare,  to  take  charge  of  another  prisoner.  When  the 
wild  elephant  is  left  alone,  its  impatience  returns,  and  it 
makes  the  most  desperate  efforts  to  release  itself.  While 
soothed  by  the  society  of  its  kindred  guides,  it  commonly 
stands  perfectly  tranquil,  appearing  to  forget  its  sorrows, 
and  to  acquire  fortitude  under  its  sufl^erings:  but  the 
moment  its  companions  quit  its  side,  finding  itself  in 
bonds,  with  scarcely  power  to  move,  it  is  agitated  to  a 
frightful  degree,  breaks  out  into  a  most  appalling  roar,  and 
fn  the  furious  excitement  of  its  grief,  often  faUs  a  sacrifice 
to  the  exertions  which  it  makes  to  regain  its  liberty. 
Cocoa-nut  leaves,  and  young  plantain  trees,  are  offered  to 
it  in. vain.  It  tosses  them  contemptuously  aside,  or 
tramples  them  with  indignation  under  its  fioet  Grenerally, 
however,  this  paroxysm  soon  subsides,  and  the  cravings  of 
appetite  induce  it  at  length  to  eat,  which  it  does  at  flret 
wiUi  evident  reluctance,  but  gradually  becomes  more 
resigned*  and  foods  eagerly,  at  the  expiration  of  a  fow 
hours. 
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When  an  elephant  is  of  very  large  siie,  and  appa- 
rently, unusually  fierce  and  stubborn,  it  is  led  to  a  stall 
previously  erected  for  the  purpose,  ^our  strong  stakes 
are  driven  into  the  ground,  at  short  intervals,  parallel 
with  two  large  trees,  the  former  being  traversed  by 
three  horizontal  bars  of  great  strength,  nniling  them 
together.  These  are  strengthened  by  a  second  line  of 
stakes,  similarly  joined,  and  the  whole  is  secured  with 
strong  ropes.  The  wild  elephant  is  induced  to  place  its 
head  between  the  two  middle  stakes,  when  it  is  secured 
above  and  below  by  two  of  the  cross-bars.  A  tame  ele- 
phant is  placed  on  each  side  of  the  captive.  On  their 
backs  are  five  or  six  natives,  actively  employed  in  fEistening 
its  neck  to  the  stakes,  and  as  many  more  are  engaged  in 
tying  the  legs,  and  coiling  the  ropes  round  the  large  trees. 
All  this  while,  the  prisoner  is  so  caressed  by  the  tame  ele- 
phants, that  it  is  insensible  to  what  is  going  on.  Both  the 
fore  and  hind-legs  are  bound  together.  Tive  ropes  are 
carried  from  the  latter,  one  to  each  of  the  four  comers  of 
the  stall,  and  one  is  suspended  from  the  cross-beam  behind. 
The  fore-legs  are  secured  to  the  two  stakes,  between  which 
the  tame  elephants  stand,  and  two  extra  ropes  extend 
from  those  stakes,  to  the  larger  trees  in  the  same  line. 
Sometimes  this  rack  is  formed  merely  of  hewn  timber, 
but  the  assistance  of  living  trees  is  always  taken  where  it 
can  be  obtained,  as  it  contributes  greatly  to  the  strength 
of  the  imprisonment.  Secure  and  strong  as  this  fabric 
always  is,  yet  many  huge  elephants  shake  it  to  the  very 
foundation,  causing  the  trees  to  quiver  from  their  summits 
to  their  roots,  and  combine  such  tremendous  bellowings  with 
their  exertions,  that  spectators,  unaccustomed  to  the  sight, 
are  apt  to  entertain  the  most  alarming  apprehensions. 

The  plaintive  cries  of  the  elephant,  when  first  made 
captive,  have  all  the  various  expressions  of  sorrow,  rage, 
resentment,  and  despair.  Frequently,  after  it  is  bound  to 
the  trees,  or  confined  within  the  stall  set  apart  for  its 
reception,  finding  every  efibrt  to  disengage  itself  inefibc- 
tual,  its  small  hollow  eyes  fill  with  tears,  and  its  counte- 
nance assumes  an  expression  of  the  deepest  melancholy. 
The  females,  from  natural  causes,  feel  the  oppression  of 
the  yoke  with  keener  sensibility  than  the  males,  and  mare 
frequently  fall  a  sacrifice  in  their  protracted  struggles  for 
freedom. 

It  sometimes,  though  rarely,  happens  that  the  captive 
elephant  falls  down  in  the  narrow  passage  of  the  snare, 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  it  occasions  the  greatest  per- 
plexity ;  for  it  is  extremely  difiicult  to  induce  the  huge 
creature  to  rise.  Even  fire  has  been  kindled  round 
its  body  to  no  purpose.  It  stubbornly  abides  the  fiery 
trial,  and,  in  the  sullen  determination  of  its  despair, 
dies  upon  the  very  spot  on  which  it  had  fallen.  It 
is  difficult  to  extricate  a  dead  elephant  from  the  narrow 
passage;  the  enormous  weight  almost  precluding  the 
possibility  of  removal,  and  when  such  an  accident  occurs, 
the  only  method  is  to  dismembef  the  gigantic  body, 
and  draw  it  out  piecemeal.  The  time  necessary  to  tame 
elephants,  after  they  are  thus  captured,  is  ftom  eight  to 
sixty  days^. 

.   Kirox*s  Account  op  tub  Elbphant 

Knox*s  account  of  the  elephant,  in  his  Bistory  of  Ceylon, 
is  extremely  interesting.  "  As  the  elephant  is  the 
greatest  in  body,  so  is  he  in  understanding  also.  For 
he  does  any  thing  that  his  keeper  bids  him,  which  it  is 
possible  for  a  beast,  not  having  hands,  to  do.  And  as 
the  Chingalayes  report,  they  bear  Iho.  greatest  love  to  their 
young  of  all  irrational  creatures,  for  the  shes  are  alike 
tender  of  any  one's  young  as  of  their  own.  Where  there 
are  many  she  elephants  together,  the  young  ones  go  and 
suck  of  any  as  well  as  of  their  mothers ;  and  if  a  young  one 
be  in  distress,  and  should  cry  out,  they  all  in  general  run 
to  the  help  and  aid  thereof.  And  if  they  be  going  over  a 
river,  as  here  be  some  somewhat  broad,  and  the  stream 
run  very  swift,  they  all  with  their  trunks  assist  and  help  to 
convey  the  young  ones  over.  They  take  great  delight  in 
lying  and  tumbhng  in  the  water,  and  swim  excellently 
well.  Their  teeA  they  never  shed.  Neither  will  they 
ever  breed  tame  ones  with  tame  ones;  but  the  people, 
to  ease  themselves  of  the  trouble  of  bringing  them  meat,  tie 
their  two  fore-feet  together,  and  put  them  into  the  woods, 
where,  meeting  with  the  wild  ones,  they  conceive,  and  go 
one  year  with  youngt. 

*  See  C0ADiKSR*8  Hiitery  (tf  CMlcn. 

t  This  is  a  mistake,  their  time  or  gestation  is  eighteen  months. 


"  It  is  their  constant  practice  to  sho^  down  with  their 
heads  great  trees,  which  they  love  to  eat,  when  they  are  too 
high  and  they  cannot  otherwise  reach  ihe  boughs.  Wild 
ones  run  much  faster  than  a  man,  but  tame  ones  hot  t* 
The  people  stand  in  fear  of  them,  and  oitentvmes  are  killed 
by  them.  They  do  them,  also,  great  damage  in  their 
grounds,  coming  by  night  into  their  fields,  eating  up  their 
corn,  and  likewise  their  cocoa-nut  trees.  So  that  in  towns, 
near  unto  the  woods,  Where  there  is  plenty  of  them,  the 
people  are  forced  to  watch  their  corn  all  night,  and  also ' 
their  outyards  and  plantations,  into  which  being  onee 
entered,  with  eating  and  trampling,  they  do  much  harm 
before  they  can  be  got  out.  When,  by  lighting  of  torches 
and  hallooing,  thev  will  not  go  out,  they  take  their  bows 
and  shoot  them,  but  not  without  some  hazard,  for  some- 
times the  elephant  runs  upon  them  and  kills  them ;  for 
fear  of  which  they  will  not  adventure,  unless  there  be  trees, 
about  which  they  may  dodge  to  defend  themselves. 

"  The  king  makes  use  of  elephants  for  exeeutioners. 
They  run  iheii  tusks  through  the  body,  then  tear  it  in 
pieces,  and  throw  it  Umb  from  limb.  Sharp  irons,  with  a 
socket  and  three  edges,  are  put  on  their  tusks  at  such 
times ;  for  the  elephants  that  are  kept  have  all  the  ends 
of  their  tusks  cut,  to  make  them  grow  the  better,  and 
they  do  grow  out  again.  At  some  uncertain  seasons^  an 
infirmity  comes  on  the  males,  which  go  stark  mad,  so  that 
none  can  rule  them.  Many  times  they  run  raging  With 
their  keepers  on  their  backs,  until  they  tiirow  them  down 
and  kill  them ;  but  commonly  there  is  ^notice  of  it  before, 
by  an  oil  that  runs  out  of  their  cheeks,*  which,  when  it  ap- 
pears, they  immediately  chain  them  fast  by  the  legs  to 
great  trees.  For  this  infirmity  they  use  no  medicine, 
neither  is  the  animal  sick ;  but  the  females  are  never  sub^ 
ject  to  it. 

"  The  keepers  of  the  king  s  elephants  sometimes  make 
sport  with  them  after  this  manner.  They  command  an 
elephant  to  take  up  water,  which  he  does,  and  stands  with 
it  in  his  trunk,  till  they  command  him  to  squirt  it  out  at 
somebody,  which  he  immediatelv  does,  it  may  be  a  whole 

Eailfiil  together,  and  with  suck  force,  that  a  man  can 
ardly  stand  against  it.**  J.  H.  C« 

t  This  is  likewise  a  mistake.    1  have  knofm  a  tam«  elephant  go 
fourteen  miles  in  one  hour. 


Readsr  !  you  have  been  bred  in  a  land  abounding  with 
men,  able  in  arts,  learning  and  knowledges  manifold;  this 
man  in  one,  this  in  another,  few  in  many,  none  in  all. 
But  there  is  one  art  of  which  every  man  should  be  a  master, 
the  art  of  reflection.  If  you  are  not  a  thinking  man,  to 
what  purpose  are  you  a  mem  at  all.  In  like  manner,  there 
is  one  knowledge,  which  it  is  every  man*s  duty  and  interest 
to  acquire,  namely,  self-knowledge.  Or  to  what  end  was 
man  alone,  of  all  animals,  endued  by  the  Creator  with  the 
faculty  of  8tlfcon$ciou9ne$s  f — Colbridob. 


It  behoves  us  always  to  bear  in  mind,  that  while  actions 
are  always  to  be  judged  by  the  immutable  standard  of 
right  and  WDong,  the  judgments  which  we  pass  upon  men 
must  be  qualified  by  eoUsiderations  of  age,  country,  situa- 
tion, and  other  accidental  circumstances,  and  it  will  then 
be  ibund  that  he  who  is  most  charitable  in  his  judgment, 
is  generally  the  least  uiyiist. — Southby. 


Thosb,  who  in  the- confidence  of  superior  capadties  or 
attainments  neglect  the  common  maxims  of  life,  should  be 
reminded  that  nothing  will  sunply  the  want  of  prudence; 
but  that  negligence  and  irregularity,  long  continued,  will 
make  knowledge  useless,  wit  ridiculous,  and  genius  con- 
temptible . — Johns  o  jr. 


Kkowledoe  and  wisdom,  hr  from  being  one, 
Have  ofttimes  no  oonnexion.    Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  m^, 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own ; 
Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  ma8& 
The  mere  materials  with  which  Wisdom  hnilds, 
Till  smoothed,  and  squared^  and  fitted  into  plaos^ 
Does  but  encumber  what  it  seems  to  enrich. 
.  Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  muohi 
Wisdom  IS  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. — CoWP<*« 
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THE  LAC  INSECT,  fCJumu  iaeea.) 
Thx  little  iniect  represented  in  the  engnring,  ii 
fonnd  np(»L  Hvenl  trees  and  shnibs  in  the  But 
Indies;  it  jnodaces  the  sabstance  called  Lmc,  which 
is  of  considerable  nse  in  varitKH  arts  and  mann- 
fcctnrcs.  The  best  account  we  hare  of  this  nsefiil 
'  little  cieatnie,  is  that  given  by  Dr.  Roxbuigfa,  in  the 
7VsK*sc(ioM  of  tie  PkUoiapiieal  Soeiely. 

"  Some  pieces  of  very  fresh-loddng  Uc,  adhering 
to  small  bnuches  of  Mimota  eaurta,  were  brought 
to  me  from  the  nowitains.    I  kept  them  caicfollj 
in  wide-moothed  bottles  slightly  covered,  and  fbnr- 
teen  days  from  the  time  they  came  from  the  hills, 
thousands  of  exceedingly  minnte  red  ■'■""■*■  were 
obaerred  crawling  abont  the  lac  and  the  brandies  it 
adhocd  to,  and  still  more  were  issuing  firam  small 
holes  on  the  surface  of  the  cells.     By  the  aaaistaJ 
of  glasses,  small  excrescences  were  alKi  observed, 
terspersed  among  these  boles,  two  regnlarly  to  a 
hole,  crowned  with  some  very  fine  while  hairs,  which 
being  wiped  off,  two  white  spots  speared,  (see  fig.  1 .) 

"  The  animals,  when  single,  ran  about  pretty 
briskly,  bot  in  general,  on  opening  the  cells,  they 
were  so  nomerous,  as  to  be  crowded  over  one  another. 
The  solwtance  of  which  the  cells  were  formed  caimot 
be  better  described,  with  respect  to  appeaimnce,  than 
by  saying  it  is  like  the  transparent  amber  of  which 
beads  are  made.  The  external  covering  of  the  cells 
is  about  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, it  is  remarkably  strong,  and  able  to  resisi 
i^juriesj  the  partitions  are  macfa  thinner.  The  cells 
are,  in  general,  irregular  squares,  pentagons 
hexagons,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep;  they  have  no  com- 
munication with  each  other.  All  those  opened 
during  the  time  the  inimals  were  issuing  friHU 
them,  contained  in  one  side,  which  occupied  half  the 
cell,  a  small  bag  filled  with  a  thick  jelly-like  red  liquor, 
replete  with  what  I  take  to  be  eggs.  These  bags 
adhere  to  the  bottom  ot  the  cells,  and  hare  eadi  two 
necks,  (see  fig.  3,)  which  pass  through  holes  in  the 
ovtward  coat  of  the  cells,  farming  the  excrescencca 
we  have  mentioned,  ending  in  some  fine  white  hairs. 
Hie  other  half  of  the  cells  have  a  distinct  opening, 
and  contain  a  white  substance,  like  a  few  filaments 
of  cotton  rolled  together,  and  a  number  of  the  little 
red  insects  themselves,  crawling  about,  ready  to  make 
tbeir  exit.  Their  portion  of  each  cell  is  about  one 
half,  and  I  think  must  have  contained  nearly  <Kte 
hundred  of  these  animaU.  In  other  cells  less  forward, 
I  found  a  thick,  red,  dark,  blood- coloured  liquor, 
with  numbers  of  exceedingly  minute  eggs,  many 
times  smaller  than  those  fonnd  in  the  small  bags 
which  occupied  the  other  half  of  the  cells."  .' 

These  animals  undergo  several  changes  in  the 
Gonne  of  tbeir  existence,  from  the  egg  proceeds  the 
larvm  (fig.  8,)  its  next  change  is  into  thejnip«  (fig.  9,) 
from  w^ich,  at  length,  the  perfect  insect  issoes* 
(figs.  Sand  11.) 

As  an  article  of  commerce,  lac  is  known  in  Europe 
onder  the  names  of  atick-lac,  md-lae,  and  »iteU-lae. 
The  first  is  the  lac  in  its  native  state,  as  it  is  found 
adhering  to  the  twigs  on  which  it  was  origirudly 
depont^  The  seed-lac  is  the  yellowish  hard 
resinous  powder,  which  remains  after  the  red  colour 
of  stick-lac  has  been  extracted,  as  far  as  it  can  con- 
veniently be  done,  by  water.  Shdl-lac  is  produced 
from  seed-lac,  by  putting  the  latter  into  long 
cylindrical  bags  td  cotton  cloth,  melting  it  by  holding 
tte  bags  over  a  durcoal  fire:  and  when  tba  lac 
Haiti,  ttninmg  tt  throni^  the  cUrih  by  twisting  the 
baga.  .  Tbe  kc  thna  atrsined  is  alknred  to  Ml  vpon 
■  Sestevni^  Mf»m,y«l.  U,  p,  3U. 


the  amoofh  plank  of  ■  phntain-tree,  and  i>  tfaet« 
^>read  into  thin  plates ;  in  this  form  it  is  brou^iC 
to  Europe,  and  it  employed  in  the  mannfactnxe  of 
•ealing-wax  and  varnishes.  It  forms  the  baaia  of 
the  well-known  French  polish,  and  is  used  by 
in  the  >n»lting  at  waterproof  hats. 

Hie  euloBring  matter  which  the  stiek-lac 
is  employed  in  dyaingj  and  the  deepa  the  ouiowr  of 
the  sample,  the  better  it  is  for  that  puipoae.  Tk 
colour  which  it  affirds,  is  less  brilUant  thna  tite 
scarlet  obtained  from  cochineal)  but  h  haa  the 
advantage  of  possessing  greater  durability.  It  ia 
said,  that  it  may  be  employed  to  good  potpaae.  by 
mixing  a  certain  quantity  with  the  cofhineal,  wbem, 
if  it  is  not  in  too  large  a  proportion,  the  scariet  wfll 
be  rendered  more  permanent,  without  laaiag  any 
thing  of  its  beauty.  The  lac-colour  is  prcaerved  by 
the  natives,  upon  taken  of  cotton-wool  dipped  re- 
peatedly into  a  strong  solution  of  the  lac-inaect  m 
water,  and  then  dried. 

Dr.  Bancroft  endearoured,  by  certain  proceaaes,  to 
improve  the  brilliancy  of  the  colooring-matter  of  the 
lac,  and  he  so  far  succeeded,  as  to  dye  sevenl  aoiall 
pieces  of  cloth  of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  equal  to  that 
produced  by  cochineali  but  when  the  experiment 
was  tried  on  a  Uijget  scale,  from  some  iU-underatood 
canse,  it  was  unsuccessful.  ^ 

We  cannot  well  conclude  this  account,  without 
noticing  a  very  singolar  nae  made  of  this  subatance, 
in  IndU;  naroely,  the  forming  it  iato  griudstoDCs, 
by  the  following  plan. — "  Take  of  rirer-sand  three 
parts,  of  seed-lac  washed  one  part,  mix  them  over  a 
fire,  and  form  the  mass  into  the  sh^ie  of  a  grindstoae, 
having  a  square  hole  in  the  centre;  cement  it  to  an 
axis  with  melted  lac,  heat  the  stone  moderately;  and 
while  revolving  rapidly  on  its  axis,  it  can  be  easily 
formed  into  a  cirde." 

PoUsbing  grindstones  are  only  made  of  such  ssad 
as  will  pass  easily  through  fine  muslin,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  parts  ssnd  to  one  of  lac  Sotae 
persons,  instead  of  sand,  use  the  powdex  of  a  ray 
hard  kind  of  granite.  Tbeae  grindstones  cat  very 
fast.  The  same  composititm  is  formed  upon  sticks, 
fu-  cutting  stones,  shells,  fkc.,  by  the  hand. 


^^^   .' 


p,^  RiRRnTCBs  TO  VHB  ana KL VI NO. 

1.  Stick-lu  on  t  bnocb  of  lh«  Hnwu  ciiuru.     Nttaril  cu. 
S.  Ouuidg  of  tha  top  of  ■  cell  with  ita  Ihrae  opantafi.] 
"   Tba  liLtla  bag  contuaiBC  ■  bmU  Bt. 


4.  llw  MS  of  ■ 
0.  H>1«  tj  ID  a 

6.  Km*  at  k  br 

7.  Kfi  of  InuU. 
t.  Lank  of  diuo. 
B.  Pupa  of  ditto. 

MX  Tba  parfect  iuw 
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iii 


ON  THE  MORAL  AMt)  PHYSICAL  CONDITION 

OF  MAN. 

I. 

It  is  essential  to  the  developement  of  the  energies  of 
that  intellectual  principle  which  i^  within  ns,  that  an 
intercourse  be  established  between  it  and  the  material 
existences  without. 

The  immaterial  and  undying  soul  is,  in  this,  our 
present  state,  so  wrought  around  and  entrammelled 
by  its  material  appendages,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
any  availing  exercise  of  its  powers,  until  they  have 
first  been  schooled  and  disciplined  by  that  intercourse. 
Without  it,  reason  there  could  be  none,  where  there 
would  be  no  data;  memory  none,  where  nothing  had 
been  perceived;  imagination  none,  where  there  was  no 
reality.  Man,  endued  with  all  the  attributes  of 
humanity,  could  possess  none  of  its  energies.  His 
form  might  combine  all  the  elements  of  power  and 
beauty :  the  blood  of  life  might  flow  through  it),  the 
soul  might  hold  in  it  her  accustomed  seat ;  and  the 
senses,  her  ministers^  might  be  disposed  around, 
ready  to  do  her  bidding;  but  were  there  no  external 
objects  whereon  to  occupy  those  senses,  or  were  the 
sentient  principle  careless  or  unable  to  avail  herself  of 
their  ministry,  the  whole  would  present  the  emblem  of 
,  a  death-like  repose,  of  a  perpetual  and  dreamless  sleep. 

For  the  carrying  on  of  this  intercourse,  man 
is  provided,  in  the  organs  of  sense,  with  means 
of  boundless  application,  and  of  most  exquisite 
contrivance.       ""  • 

The  Hand,  for  instance,  is  capable  of  moving 
accurately  to  any  point,  of  varying  the  quantity  and 
direction  of  its  motion  and  pressure  in  every 
conceivable  way,  and,  by  habit,  it  may  be  made  to 
measure,  and  to  take  note  of  this  power  and 
direction  with  inconceivable  minuteness.  The  manual 
skill  acquired  by  painters,  sculptors,  and  6perative 
mechanics,  is  no  other  than  the  application  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  effects  of  different,  and  of  exceed- 
ingly minute,  developements  of  force,  accurately 
measured,  both  as  to  their  quantity  and  direction,  in 
the  mechanism  of  the  hand,  and  treasured,  with 
these  results,  in  the  memory.  It  is  beyond  the 
power  of  imagination  to  conceive  the  variety  and 
complexity  of  its  operations.  Writing  is  one  of  the 
simplest  of  them,  and  yet,  in  the  formation  of  every 
written  character,  there  takes  place  a  certain  minute 
developement  of  force,  varyings^  in  quantity  and 
direction,  which  is  accurately  poised  in  the  hand  as 
to  its  quantity,  measured  as  to  its  direction,  and 
remembered,  and  may  be  re-formed  again,  the  same, 
even  without  the  assistance  of  the  sight. 

The  hand  serves  further  as  a  probe,  to.  measure 
the  degrees  of  the  hardness  or  softness  of  bodies, 
and  the  smoothness  of  their  surfaces;  as  a  balance, 
to  compare  weight;  as  a  thermometer,  to  estimate 
their  temperature. 

The  Ear  estimates  for  us  the  motions  of  the 
minute  atoms  of  that  form  of  matter  (the  air,) 
which  is  among  the  most  subtile ;  regular  vibrations 
of  the  atmosphere,  when  made  with  different  velocities, 
producing  distinct  sounds.  And,  similarly,  the  Eye 
notes  the  motions  of  the  still  more  minute  particles 
of  light,  indicating  their  different  relations  in  the 
varieties  of  colour. 

How  exquisite  must  be  the  mechanism  which 
enables  us  thus  to  measure  the  force  of  impulses  of 
whose  existence  the  lightest  body  we  can  conceive, 
however  delicately  suspended,  will,  when  opposed  to 
them,  give  no  perceptible  evidence ;  impulses  of  atoms 
so  minute,  as  to  be  incomparably  less  than  the  smallest 
portion  of  matter,  whose  distinct  existence  we  have 
ever  been  able  to  lecognise. 


Exquisitely  wrought  as  are  the  senses  of  KAM-i^g 
and  sight;  who  will  assert  that  any  superfluous 
contrivance  has  been  bestowed  on  their  construction? 

Were  it  not  for  the  perfect  sympathy  thus  esta- 
blished between  our  organs  of  sensation,  and  those 
subtile  fluids  of  air  and  light,  which  pervade  the 
space  in  which  we  exist,  all  that  we  see,  having 
distinctness  and  form,  and  all  that  we  hear  of  modu- 
lated sound,  would  have  been  lost  to  us.  There 
might,  with  less  of  contrivance  in  the  eye,  have  been 
the  perception  of  light,  but  there  could  have  been 
none  of  those  exquisite  varieties  of  shade  and 
colour,  which  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  objects 
we  look  upon;  and  so,  with  a  less-delicate  mechanism 
of  the  ear,  there  might  have  been  hearing,  but 
aU  distinction  of  the  rapid  and  evanescent  varieties 
in  articulate  sound,  woiild  have  been  impossible,  and 
there  could  have  been  no  perception  of  measured 
harmony. 

Not  only  has  man  the  means  for  carrying  on  the 
intercourse  thus  essential  to  all  that  constitutes  his 
active  existence,  but  he  is  irresistibly  impelled  to  the 
use  of  those  means,  and  to  the  establishment  of  that 
intercourse ;  for,  the  circumstances  in  which  man  is 
placed,  impel  him,  of  necessity,  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  which  he  has  thus  the  means  of  acquiring. 

He  is  so  constituted  as  never  to  be  capable  of 
deriving  entire  satisfaction  from  any  thing  which  he 
may  obtain.  Not  only  is  he  gifted  with  senses 
enabling  him  to  distinguish  the  minutest  differences 
of  external  things,  but  each  of  the  perceptions  which 
he  thus  obtains  is  coupled  with  an  emotion  equally 
delicate  and  varied,  of  pleasure  or  pain.  Thus  ex- 
quisitely sensitive,  he  finds  himself  urged  perpetually 
by  waiits  which  nothing  in  the  world  he  inhabits 
offers  itself  to  gratify,  liable  to  calamities  which 
nothing,  of  itself,  intervenes  to  screen  him  from; 
and  he  is  never  without  the  hope  of  some  enjoyment, 
or  the  terror  of  some  suffering. 

This  apparent  destitution  of  man  is  the  great  ele- 
ment of  his  intellectual  and  physical  superiority; 
inasmuch  as  it  forces  him  to  the  acquisition  of  that 
KNOWLBDOB  in  which  he  finds  the  secret  of  supplying 
his  wants. 

Nature  has  so  ministered  to  the  comforts  of  inferior 
animals,  as  to  limit  the  wants  they  are  themselves 
called  upon  to  supply,  to  a  definite  and  an  exceed- 
ingly small  number;  and  limited  as  these  wants,  are 
their  means  of  perceiving  the  qualities  of  the  external 
things  which  are  necessary  for  their  gratification. 

Man  is  a  creature  of  boundless  desires  and  wants, 
and  he  is  thus  intellectually  and  physically  great, 
because  his  desires  and  his  wants  are  thus  boundless. 

Urged  on  in  a  perpetual  round  of  new  sensations, 
every  one  of  which  is  more  or  less  permanently 
registered  by  the  memory,  and  rendered  an  element 
of  knowledge;  he  may  be  called  emphatically,  as 
distinguished  from  all  others,  a  learning  amknaL 

Had  he  possessed  no  other  distinctive  qualification 
than  that  of  organs  infinitely  better  suited  than  those 
of  any  other  class  of  animals,  to  convey  to  his  mind 
distinct  perceptions  of  the  material  world  in  all  its 
modifications,  cqupled  with  equally  acute  emotioiis 
of  pleasure  and  pain,  together  with  unlimited  desires 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  one,  and  for  exemption 
from  the  other;  and,  thus  constituted,  had  he  been 
placed  as  we  find  him  in  a  world  where  nothing  was 
supplied  to  his  hand,  for  the  gratification  of  these 
desires;  where  every  desire  and  every  suffering 
pointed  to  the  KifOWi.E]>OB  of  some  class  of  material 
existences,  through  ytkdch  that  desire  might  be  satis* 
fled,  or  that  pain  avoided;  were  there  no  higher 
attributes  of  humanity  than  these,  it  is  scarcely  pmi^ 
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rible  fo  affix  a  limit  to  the  superiority  which  might, 
even  with  these  aids,  be  acquired  by  it  in  the  scale  of 
existence. 

Here,  then,  is  evidence  of  wisdom  and  goodness 
even  in  the  wmiM  and  the  wfferings  which  have  been 
allvitted  to  man,  eminently  calculated  to  reconcile 
him  to  the  discomforts  which  it  has  pleased  heaven 
to  place  amund  him, — the  restlessness  of  those 
desires  which  are  implanted  in  his  bosom,  and  his 
apparent  destitution  in  creation— elements,  as  these 
are,  of  that  which  constitutes  his  pre-eminence. 

With  power  almost  creative  over  the  material 
existences  around  him — with  knowledge,  the  secret 
of  applying  that  power — ^with  senses,  admirably 
adapted  for  acquiring  that  knowledge — and  with 
necessities,  impelling  him  to  Its  acquisition — let  us 
combine  the  godlike  faculty  of  reason,  a  principle 
of  life  to  the  whole,  and  we  behold  in  man  a  being 
created  for  dominion  in  this  lower  world.  "  Thou, 
O  God,  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour.  Thou 
madest  him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  thy 
hands.** 

Thus  furnished  for  combating  with  the  physical 
evils  around  him,  how  complete  is  his  triumph  over 
them  !  He  piles  up  for  himself  a  dwelling,  in  which, 
surrounded  by  an  artificial  heat,  he  endures  the 
storm,  and  may,  if  he  chooses,  scarcely  be  sensible 
of  the  variety  of  the  seasons.  One  animal  he  strips 
of  its  coat  for  his  covering,  the  life  of  another  is 
sacrificed  for  his  food,  and  a  third  bears  his  limbs  in 
luxurious  ease.  The  earth  no  longer  produces  the 
variety  of  her  own  spontaneous  fruits,  but  yields  her 
increase  more  abundantly  under  the  exercise  of  his 
skill.  Her  natural  boundaries  impose  no  restraint 
upon  him,  the  inequalities  of  her  surface  vanish  from 
his  path,  and  he  harnesses  the  winds  to  his  chariot 
and  traverses  her  seas.  No  distance  removes  her 
stores  beyond  his  reach.  Within  the  boundaries  of 
civilization  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  there  be  any 
individual  so  destitute  or  so  wretched,  that  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe  do  not  daily  minister  to  his 
necessities  or  his  comfort. 

When,  in  obtaining  for  himself  the  objects  of  his 
desires,  his  own  strength  fails  him,  he  seizes  upon 
the  forces  inherent  in  matter,  and  brings  them,  in 
all  theii  stupendous  energy,  to  co-operate  with  his 
feebleness. 

He  can  accumulate  the  weight  or  attraction  of 
inanimate  matter  to  any  extent,  and  direct  its  com- 
bined operation  to  any  point;  that  power,  as  existing 
in  fluid  matter,  he  can  cause  to  transfer  itself  any 
where,  disseminate  itself  through  any  space,  and 
exert  itself  in  producing  effects,  however  minute,  or 
however  powerful ;  in  sweeping  away  the  smallest 
particle  of  dust,  or  causing  to  revolve  a  vast  compli- 
cation of  machinery. 

He  holds  in  equid  mastery  that  force  of  repulsion 
which  also  pervades  matter  as  universally  as  attrac- 
tion, and  which  we  call  heat.  He  can  unloose  it 
from  the  mineral  substances  amidst  whose  atoms  it 
lies  bound.  He  can  infuse  it  into  others  whose 
parts  are  held  together  by  forces  inconceivably  greater 
than  any  we  can  appreciate ;  he  can  overcome  those 
forces,  and  separate  those  parts.  He  can  cause  it  to 
insinuate  itself,  for  instance,  within  the  pores  of  the 
diamond,  scatter  the  cohesive  power  which  constitutes 
it  the  hardest  of  material  bodies,  and  dissolve  it  in 
air.  In  its  combination  with  fluids,  in  the  form  of 
steam,  he  can  accumulate  and  concentrate  this  repul- 
aiofk  to  any  extent,  and  csEUse  it  to  transfer  itself  to 
any  point  where  it  may  suit  him  to  avail  bimaelf  of 
its  cneigies. 


I      No  less  complete  is  his  control  in  the  applieatian 
of  these  powers  when  acquired.     By  the  interventicm 
of  machinery  he  can  vary  their  quantity  and  direction 
in  any  way.    Concentrate  them  so  as  to  cause  forces, 
acting  through  ever  so  large  a  space,  to  exert  tl»ein- 
selves  through  ever  so  small  a  one,  with  ene^ripea 
greater  as  that  Apace  is  less.     He  can  again  dilute 
thene  in  any  degree,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  exert  » 
feebler  influence  over  a  larger   space.      The    same 
quantity  of  power  which,  with  infinite  lightness,   but 
ipconceivable  rapidity,  fines  the  point  of  a  needle, 
may  thus,  under  another  form,  be  made  slowly  to  lift 
the  hammer  of  a  forge.    To  carry  on  the  analogy  of  a 
fluid,  he  can  pour  this /orce  from  one  body  to  aiioth«!r, 
accumulate  successive  influxes,  and  then  throw  their 
united  energy  wherever  he  chooses  to  avail  himself  of 
it.   How  wonderfully  is  it  seen  acting  in  the  different 
parts  of  a  manufactory,  moving,  as  it  were,  through 
huge  channels  along  its  centre,  thence   diffused  in 
smaller  veins  to  its  extremities,  and  yielding  tbeie  to 
each  workman  a  fountain  of  power  proportioned  to 
bis  wants! 


MotiLiT  0»  Mtkunict 


totlmArU. 


Ma  If  11,  fat  the  most  part,  ec^ually  unhappy,  when  tubiectpd, 
without  redress,  to  the  pafsions  of  another,  or  left,  vithoat 
control,  to  the  dominion  of  his  own.  This,  evsry  van, 
however  unwilling  he  may  be  to  own  it  of  himselC  wiU  vcnr 
readily  aeknowledf2:e  of  hin  neighbour.  No  man  kso^ 
any  one  except  himself,  whom  he  judges  fit  to  be  set  free 
from  the  eocn  ion  of  laws,  and  to  be  abandoned  eotir^y  to 
his  own  choice.  Hy  thin  consideration,  have  all  ci\ilited 
nations  been  induced  to  the  enaction  of  penal  laws:  hvs 
by  which  every  man's  danger  becomes  eTorv  man's  safipff, 
and  by  which,  though  all  are  restrained^  yel  all  ait 
benefi  ted.— ^  OHir  8  o  N. 


Hb  that  takes  his  full  liberty  in  what  be  may,  shall  repeat 
him:  how  much  more  in  what  he  should  not?  I  never 
read  of  Christian  that  repented  him  of  too  bttle  worldlr 
delight.  The  surest  coiu^e  I  have  still  found  in  all  earthlV 
pleasures,  to  r\w  with  an  appetite,  and  to  be  satislled  witk 
a  little. — Bishop  II all. 


Thsy,  who  once  engage  in  ini<|uitOQS  dssigns,  aiseraUf 
deceive  themselves,  wben  they  think  that  they  wiU  fo  so  far, 
and  no  further;  one  fault  begets  another,  one  crime  renders 
another  necessary ;  and  thus  tliey  are  impelled  eootinually 
downward  into  a  depth  of  guilt,  which,  at  the  eommenee- 
ment  of  their  career,  they  would  have  died  rather  than 
have  incurred.— -SouTHKT. 


THE  MINES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
YI.     Surface  Wores  of  Mikes. 


Our  preceding  articles  on  the  subject  of  Mining,  wiU 
have  conveyed  to  the  reader  a  tolerably  accurate  idea 
of  the  nature  of  mineral  veins,  whidi,  in  most 
countries,  form  the  chief  depositories  of  Uic  mctallie 
ores.  They  have  also  traced  the  progrsas  af  those 
subterranean  operations,  which  the  ingenuity  of  man 
has  devised  for  discovering  these  hidden  stores,  and 
avaiUng  himself  of  their  contents. 

Any  account  of  the  various  and  complicated  ma- 
chinery and  apparatus  made  use  of  in  these  <ipeia- 
tions,  or  of  the  processes  employed,  would  far  exceed 
our  limits;  we  may,  however,  glance  at  a  few  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  their  progress. 

Tlie  rock  to  be  penetrated  is  sometimes  so  hard, 
a?  immediately  to  turn  the  edge  of  every  tool  em> 
ployed  i^ainst  it;  at  others  so  soft»  as  iminediately 
to  crush  in  upon  the  miner,  unless  his  excavationa 
are  closely  followed  by  the  strongest  timbering.  The 
air  he  breathes  is  sometimes  so  impose^  aa  scarcely 
to  allow  a  candle  to  bum  or  to  auppoit  yfspirftwa^ 
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and  when  a  iecond  communioation  with  the  atmo- 
sphere cannot  be  obtained^  it  is  only  by  various  in- 
genious contrivances  that  t))i8  evil  can  be  remedied. 
Even  when  ventilation  is  established,  the  temperature 
in  which  the  miner  carries  on  his  labcurious  occupa- 
tion, is  equal  to,  and  in  some  cases  greater,  than 
wh^t  is  felt  at  the  surface  during  the  hottest  summer's 
day.  A  perpendicular  descent  by  ladders,  sometimes 
amounting  to  1500  or  1600.  feet,  conveys  the  miner 
to  his  work;  and  the  still  more  fatiguing  ascent  from 
that  depth,  is  required  to  bring  him  to  the  light  of 
day  when  his  labour  is  ended ;  while,  in  either  case, 
inevitable  and  frightful  death  would  follow  from  a 
faltering  step,  or  a  slip  from  a  careless  hold. 

As  the  workings  of  the  mine  proceed  in  depth  and 
extent,  the  water  of  the  surrounding  country  filters 
through  the  rock  in  such  a  quantity,  that  were  it  not 
for  the  continual  action  of  enormous  columns  of 
pumps,  worked  by  very  powerful  steam-engines, 
the  mine  would  be  immediately  inundated. 

Even  when  these  and  many  other  difficulties  have 
been  surmounted,  at  vast  expense,  by  skill  and  per- 
severance, it  sometimes  happens  that  the  hopes  of  the 
miner  are  disappointed,  the  irregularity  of  nature,  in 
the  disposition  of  her  mineral  treasures,  being  in  some 
cases  such  as  to  deceive  the  best  founded  expectations 
of  success. 

Let  us  now,  however,  turn  to  the  surface  of  the 
mine,  and  trace  the  changes  which  will  have  taken 
place  there  during  the  progress  of  the  underground 
works  described  in  the  preceding  papers ;  for  although 
these  operations  are  themselves  unseen,  their  effects 
are  extremely  apparent.  We  suppose,  of  course, 
that  the  mine  is  foimd  to  be  productive,  as  otherwise 
the  undertaking  would  early  have  been  brought  to  a 
close. 

The  situation  of  mines  is  generally  dreary  in  the 
extreme,  often  the  summit  or  declivity  of  a  barren 
hill  or  mountain  j  for  nature,  with  a  wise  economy, 
usually  places  her  mineral  treasures  in  spots  almost 
unsusceptible  of  cultivation,  and  where,  therefore,  the 
breaking  up  of  the  surface,  and  strewing  it  with  the 
accumulated  fragments  of  rock  brought  from  below, 
can  do  no  damage  to  vegetation,  nor  impede  the  pur- 
suits of  agriculture. 

The  working  of  the  mine  will  not  have  proceeded 
very  long,  before  the  influx  of  water  renders  it 
necessary  to  make  an  effectual  provision  for  the 
drainage.  For  this  purpose,  if  circumstances  will 
admit,  large  overshot  water-wheels  are  erected,  but 
if  not.  One  or  more  steam-engines,  and,  in  course 
of  time,  very  frequently  both  are  employed.  The 
ore  and  rubbish  ^hich  is  to  be  raised  from  the  mine, 
requires  also  considerable  power  to  be  provided  for 
its  extraction,  and  this  is  generally  furnished  by  the 
horse-machines  termed  whims,  but  in  very  rich  mines 
by  steam  -engmes. 

As  the  quartity  of  ore  produced  increases,  one  or 
more  pieces  of  ground  on  the  surface  are  appro- 
priated to  Its  reception,  with  suitable  erections  and 
apparatus,  for  the  performance  of  the  various  me- 
chanicai  operations  which  it  has  to  undergo,  previous 
to  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  smelter,  who,  by 
chemical  processes  ui  the  furnace,  reduces  it  to  the 
metallic  state. 

The  increased  traffic  to  the  mine,  will,  by  this  time, 
have  occasioned  roads  to  be  made,  where,  perhaps, 
before,  scarcely  a  path  existed,  and  the  rivulets  which 
had  before  run  to  waste,  will  have  been  conducted 
by  artificial  channels  to  the  mine,  and  employed 
there  in  giving  motion  to  machinery  and  other  pur*- 
poses.  Nor  will  the  comforts  and  convenience  of 
those  engaged  in  these  operations  have  been  neglected. 


A  suitable  building  will  early  have  b»|een  erected  as 
an  office,  for  transacting  the  business  of  the  mine, 
-and  also  as  a  temporary  residence  for  the  super- 
intendents, whose  duties  require  them  alternately  to 
be  on  the  spot  by  day  and  by  night.  Ranges  of 
buildings  fbr  the  accommodation  of  the  miners  will 
also  have  been  erected,  containing  separate  sheds  for 
each,  in  which  their  tools,  powder,  and  underground 
clothes  are  kept,  and  where  also  they  change  them- 
selves when  going  into  the  mine.  Thus  the  formerly 
barren  and  neglected  spot  becomes  covered  with 
buildings  and  machinery,  and  presents  a  scene  of 
bustle  and  activity,  of  which  description  can  hardly 
convey  an  adequate  idea. 

The  effects  of  this  new  source  of  employment  are 
not,  however,  by  any  means,  confined  to  the  surface 
of  the  mine  itself.  Numerous  cottages  for  the 
miners  will  have  sprung  up  withm  the  distance  of  a 
mile  or  two  around  it,  and  however  sterile  the  soil, 
it  will  at  length  be  subdued  by  patient  and  persever- 
ing industry,  and  formed  into  spots  of  garden-ground 
surrounding  them.  The  neighbouring  town  or  village 
will  also  increase  in  size  and  importance,  propor- 
tionally with  the  advancing  prosperity  of  the  mine. 
Not  unfrequently  when  the  nearest  village  is  remote, 
one  will  arise  near  the  mine  itself,  to  receive  the 
population  concentrated  around  it,  more  especially 
if,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  success  of  the  first  under- 
taking, should  occasion  others  of  a  similar  kind  near 
it,  and  thus  render  the  population  of  a  permanent 
character.  Such,  indeed,  has  been  the  origin,  at 
periods  more  or  less  remote,  of  most  of  the  towns 
and  villages  scattered  over  many  of  the  mining 
diftricts,  both  of  this  and  other  countries,  and  which, 
but  for  their  mineral  treasures,  would  still  have  re- 
mained almost  uninhabited.  In  proof  of  this,  we 
may  give  a  striking  illustration  f^om  the  works  of 
the  celebrated  traveller  Humboldt,  speaking  of  one 
of  the  great  mines  of  Mexico,  he  observes,  *'  when 
the  Coimt  de  la  Valenciana  (then  M.  Obregnon,) 
began  to  work  the  vein  Of  Guanaxuato,  above  the 
valley  of  San  Xavier,  goats  were  feeding  on  the  very 
hill,  which,  ten  years  afterwards,  was  covered  with  a 
town  containing  seven  or  eight  thousand  inhabitants.'* 

Having  thus  traced  the  progress  of  a  mine  from 
its  first  simple  excavations,  briefly  noticing  the  works 
on  the  surface  connected  with  it,  and  the  wide  spread 
influence  of  these  operations,  we  may  observe,  that 
the  village  church,  with  its  "  heaven  directed  spire," 
will  not  unfrequently  form  a  new  and  pleasing  feature 
in  the  scene  we  have  been  contemplating. 

F.  B. 


A  FAIR  IN  HINDOOSTAN. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  describe  the  singular  scene 
that  is  exhibited  at  the  fair  of  Hurdwar,  where  the 
Hindoos  assemble  in  countless  multitudes,  to  combine, 
as  they  every  where  contrive  so  admirably  to  do, 
their  spiritual  and  temporal  pursuits. 

For  several  miles  before  we  reached  it,  we  had 
passed  thousands  of  people  in  every  description  of 
vehicle,  hastening  towards  it.  They  were  of  all  ages, 
all  costumes,  and  all  complexions;  no  spot  upon 
earth  can  produce  so  great  a  variety  of  the  human 
race  at  one  assemblage,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
enumerate  the  articles  of  different  sorts,  or  even  the 
countries  that  produce  them,  offered  for  sflle  m  the 
streets.  The  merchants,  in  their  own  langruage, 
praise  their  own  commodities,  and  make  a  confusion 
of  tongues  highly  bewildering  to  a  learned  pundit, 
but  to  an  European  **  confusion  worse  confounded," 
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There  are  hwata  from  «Q  parta  <tf  the  globe, 
elephuiU,  cuneli,  and  bnSaloes,  cowa  asd  aheep  of 
crCT7deDoiiiinatioD,thkk]y  crowded  together  i  d(^, 
cats,  and  monkeys,  koparda,  bear*,  and  cheatora; 
Bomethnea  the  cnba  of  a  tigreaa,  and  alwaya  from  the 
elk  to  the  moaae-deer,  every  apeciea  of  that  animal. 
Shawls  frdin  CaabmCTe,  and  wooUm-clotha  from 
En^and,  are  dtaplayed  on  the  tame  atall ;  coibI  from 
the  Red  Sea,  agate  hum  the  Gnzzarat,  preciona  stunea 
from  Ceylon,  gums  and  spices  fhim  Arabia,  aaaafvtida 
and  roae-water  from  Persia,  brought  breach  conntiy 
to  tbe  mart,  lie  by  the  aide  of  watches  from  Prance, 
picklea  from  China,  saticea  from  En^and,  and 
perfumes  from  Bond  Street  and  the  Roc  St.  Honor^. 
I  have  aeen  a  caae  of  French  rouge,  and  henna  for 
the  fingers  of  aa  eaatem  fair,  selling  in  adjoining 
booths  J  aotimony  to  give  a  languor  to  an  orientiU 
eye,  4nd  all  the  embellishments  of  an  European 
toilet 

In  roaming  through  the  fair,  yoa  are  amnaed  by 
the  tricks  of  the  eastern  jockeys :  here  one  is  ambling 
on  a  richly-capariaoDcd  horse,  with  oecklacea  of 
beads,  and  bangles  of  silver,  displaying  his  paces 
with  the  utmost  dexterity;  another  ie  gallo[Hng  aa 
hard  aa  he  can,  to  show  bow  admirably  be  can  bring 
him  on  his  haunches  {  while  a  third  lets  bia  horse 
loose,  and  calls  hinj  by  a  whistle,  to  prove  hie 
dociUty.  Elephants  and  camels  are  exhibiting  at  tbe 
samp  time  their  several  graces  and  accomplishments  ^ 
while  a  Persian,  with  a  brood  of  the  beautiful  cats  of 
his  cooDtry,  stands  quietly  by  to  attract  yon  with  his 
qnadrapeds,  if  you  should  fail  in  making  a  bargain 
for  the  lai^er  ones. 

The  dealers  invariably  aak  ten  times  as  mnch'aa 
tliey  mean  to  take,  and  vary  their  demanda  as  tbey 


gather  from  yonr  counteaance  yonr  anxiety  or  imOf- 
ference  for  the  purchase.  It  ia  not  micommoia  far  a 
horse-dealer  to  fall,  in  tbe  conrae  e£  a  few  moaoenaa, 
in  bia  demand,  ftom  ten  to  one  thousand  ruptta. 
When  tbe  bargain  ia  about  to  be  ccmdaded.  the 
bajKt  and  the  aeller  throw  a  cloth  over  their  **— — *f, 
and,  naming  a  price,  ascertain  by  the  pRasnre  at 
certain  jointa  how  nearly  they  are  making  tmaaaida 
its  termination.  By  this  means,  in  tbe  midst  at  a 
crowd,  they  deal  in  secret;  and  it  is  langbable  to  se^ 
through  an  affected  air  of  carelessneaa,  how  deeply 
tliey  are  interested. 

During  their  great  attention  to  worldly  mattcra. 
tbey  are  not  forgetful  of  the  grand  obfect  of  the 
Hmdwar  meeting  :  crowda  succeeding  crowda  mtm 
all  day  towarda  the  Ghaut,  and  no  mimte  of  Ife 
twenty-four  bonrs  paases  without  being  marked  by 
the  rites  of  the  worship  of  the  Ganges  -,  tbe  deroot 
bathers  of  both  sexes  assemble  in  tboosands,  aad 
perform  their  ablutioas  with  so  perfect  a  siiioai^ 
and  indifference  to  appearance,  that  they  seem  nearly 
ignorant  whether  tbey  are  clad  or  not.  The  GhaM 
presents  as  singular  and  motley  a  sight  «s  tJK 
fair  itaelf:  Europeans  lounging  on  tbe  badu  of 
elephants  to  witness  the  bathing — Brabmioa  boay  in 
collecting  tbe  tribute — religious  mendicanta  disftaj' 
ing  every  species  of  indecency  and  distortion— and 
Christian  ministert  anxiuusly  and  induatriotialy  dis- 
tribating  to  the  pilgrims  copies  of  tbe  ScritHaits 
translated  into  their  vsriotu  languages.  Some  id 
these  excellent  men — for  no  difHculty  or  labour  stays 
them  in  their  heavenward  course — sit  in  the  poiriia 
of  the  temples,  with  baskets  of  tracts  by  tbeir  widm, 
giving  tbem  to  all  who  approach. 

[SciKNis'*  £jnr>uiu  in  ImJim.J 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  CITY  OP  MEXICO. 


PART  THE  SECOND. 

Tiw  modern  citv  of  Mexico  itaadi  partly  oa  tht  site  of  the 
ancient  one.  This  latter,  aa  oar  readers  will  remember, 
from  our  description  in  a  preceding  number,  was  built  on  a 
gruup  of  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuoo,  being 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  water,  and  oommunicating  with 
the  main  land  by  artificial  dikes ;  the  present  capital,  on 
the  other  hand*  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  between  two 
and  three  miles  from  the  lake.  Persons  may  be  inclined, 
tlierefore,  to  use  Humboldt's  words,  either  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  the  descriptions  in  the  history  of  the  discoveries 
in  the  New  World,  or  to  believe  that  the  capital  of  Mexico 
does  not  stand  on  the  same  ffround  with  the  old  residence 
of  Montezuma ;  "  but  the  .ciiy  has  certainly  not  changed 
its  place,  fbr  the  Cathedral  of  Mexico  occunies  exactly 
the  ground  where  the  temple  of  Huitsilnpoehtii  stood,  and 
the  present  street  of  Taeuba,  is  the  old  street  of  Tlaoepan, 
through  which  Cortes  made  his  famous  retreat,  on  the 
melancholy  M^hi  of  the  1st  of  July,  1620."  The  difference 
of  situation  arises  solely  from  the  oiminution  of  the  water  of 
the  lake  of  Tezouco,  a  diminution  which  is  to  be  attributed 
to  both  natural  and  artificial  causes. 

In  order  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  general 
appearance  of  the  modem  city  of  Mexico,  we  must  again 
have  reoourse  to  the  language  of  Humboldt,  whose  ima- 
ginary picture  of  the  ancient  capital,  we  transferred  to  our 
pages  in  a  former  number,  aiid  whose  descriptions  are 
always  as  much  remarkable  fiir  their  eloquence,  as  their 
accuracy.  "  Mexico,**  he  says,  **  is  without  doubt  one  of  the 
most  beautiftil  cities  that  Europeans  have  founded  in  either 
hemisphere.  With  the  exception  of  St.  Peter^burgh,  Ber- 
lin, Philadelphia,  and  the  more  modem  parts  of  London, 
no  town  of  the  same  extent  can  bear  com|>ari}(on  with  it, 
for  the  uniform  level  of  the  ground  which  it  occupies,  for 
the  regularity  and  breadth  of  the  streets,  and  for  the  site 
of  the  public  j^aces.  The  architecture  is  in  general  pure, 
and  in  some  instances,  very  beautifid ;  the  buildings  are 
not  loaded  with  superfluous  ornament,  while  the  stone  and 
porphyry  of  which  thef  are  constructed,  give  them  an 
air  of  solidity,  and  oceasienall;^,  even  of  magnificence. 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  nch  and  varied,  than  the 
picture  which  the  valley  presents  from  the  Cathedral- 
tower,  on  a  fine  summer's  morning,  when  the  air  is  clear 
and  pure,  and  the  cloudless  sky  ^hibits  that  deep-blue 
tint,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  dry  atmosphere  of  an  elevated 
position.  Immediately  beneath  the  spectator,  lies  the 
city  with  its  magnificent  buildings ;  beyond  its  limits,  on 
every  side,  the  eye  sweeps  over  a  vast  plain  of  carefully- 
cultivated  fields,  which  stretch  to  the  very  foot  of  Colossal 
mountains  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  city  seems 
bathed  by  the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco,  whose  basin, 
encircled  with  villages  and  hamlets,  recalls  to  mind  the 
most  beautiful  lakes  of  the  Swiss  mountains.  Noble 
avenues  of  elm  and  poplar  lead  fh>m  every  side  to  the 
capital ;  two  aqueducts,  raised  on  lofty  arches,  traverse  the 
plain,  and  exhibit  an  appearance  equally  agreeable  and 
interesting.  To  the  north  is  seen  the  magnificent  convent 
of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  backed  ,by  the  mountains 
Tepeyacac;  and  around  it,  the  ground  is  diversified  by 
ravines  overgrown  with  palms,  and  the  arborescent  yucca. 
Towards  the  south,  the  whole  plain  appears  one  immense 
garden  of  orange,  peach,  apple,  cherry,  and  other  Euro- 
pean fruit-trees.  This  beautiful  cultivation  forms  a  sin- 
gular contrast  with  the  wild  appearance  of  the  naked 
mountains  which  encloae  the  valley,  and  among  which  the 
famous  volcanoes  of  La  Puebla,  Popocatepetl,  and  Iztacci- 
huatl,  are  the  most  distinguished.  The  first  of  these 
forms  an  enormous  cone,  the  crater  of  which,  continually 
inflamed,  and  throwing  up  smoke  and  ashes,  opens  in  the 
midst  of  eternal  snows." 

This  is  certainly  a  splendid  pioture ;  we  know  no  other 
capital  in  the  world,  offering  an  equal  combinatwn  of 
similar  attractions.  We  must  remark,  however,  that 
Humboldt  has  sometimes  been  charged  with  a  disposition 
to  view  things  in  too  fkvouraUe  a  light,  occasioDally  over- 
looking defects,  which  hate  beoome  visible  to  subsequent 
observers,  in  the  objects  which  he  describes,  and  thus 
prssenting  only  one  side  oi  the  picture,  and  that  the  bright 
one.    The  following  extmct  firom  the  pen  of  one  of  our  i 


countrymen    will   supply   his  omission    in   the    ^^^^ 
instance,  and  will  serve  to  show,  that  the  epot  whUs  ki 
has  painted  in  audi  gjoring  ooloors,  is  net  without  o&m- 
siderable  drawbacks  on  its  beauty  and  general  attraclioiis. 
"I  have  staid,"  says   Mr.  Beattfoy,  in  his  inter«stia« 
Mgxicam  Illu»traiion»^  **  on  the  roofii  of  the  booMsS 
Mexico,  for  a  oonsideraUe  time  together,  admiring    the 
beauty  of  the  buildings,  the  oleemeee  of  the  skj,  end  the 
mountaioeus  outline  on  e\ery  side.    I  have  wntchad  til 
the  snow-capped  peak  of  Popocatepetl,  or  the  lower,  hm 
far  finer  and  broken  summits  of  Istaocihuatl,  have  bees 
distinctly  \isible  above  the  masses  of  clouds ;  when    tfaey 
have  been  burnished  by  the  rays  of  a  setting  aun,  alter  afi 
below  was  in  darkness :  and  few  men  could  have  been  non 
hifh\y    gratified.      My   enthusiasm,  however,    hna     not 
blmded  me ;  I  still  disliked  the  swampy  bleak  flmt  which 
met  my  view  each  time  I  quitted  the  town.    It  did  not  w%«Mf 
me  transform  half  a  dozen  wild  fhiits,  small  stony  wreCdked 
grapes,  peaches  like  green  almonds  or  bad  tumipe,  ims 
the  luscio\is  productions  of  the  West  Indies  or  fnctuh 
hot-houses.     Neither  did  it  warm  my  fancy  so  mu^i,  thf 
the    half-naked,  miserable-looking    Indians,  and    mixed 
castes,  who  crowd  the  streeu,  shivering  at  each  rain-droe 
or  gust  of  wind,  under  a  ragged   sort  of  bUnket,  the* 
closely  wrapped    round    them  to  the  chin,-~ihat   tbeee 
melancholy-looking  wretches  should  seem  the  Af^^*n 
peasants  of  poetic  fiction.** 

THB  ORANP  IQUABB. 

Thb  Grand   Square  of  Mexico  is  very  fine,  bein^  boA 
spacious  in  itself,  and  surrounded  by  good  buildinga.    A 
portion  of  it  iM  represented  in  the  engraving  which  we  gan 
m  our  preceding  number  on  this  subject,  and  iHiid  u 
reduced  from  a  splendid  plate  contained  in  HamboMt't 
Atlas  PittoreMque,  and  copied  originally  from  a  pietaie  by 
a  Mexican  artist    We  should  observe,  however,  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  bronxe  equestrian  staioe  sf 
Charles  the  Fourth,  which  forms  so  prominent  a  portioe  if 
the  view,  and  which  was  once  the  boast  and  ornament  ef 
the  city,  at  present  occupies  iu  place.    It  was  ocigiaaly 
erected  under  the  Spanish  dominion,  and  is  spoken  ef  by 
all  travellers  as  a  very  creditable  work ;   indeed,  as  ths 
finest  specimen  of  casting  in  the  New  World.    "It  k 
admirably  executed  ;"  says  Mr.  Poinsett,  **  and  after  Ihit 
of  Agrippa,  in  Rome,  and  Peter  the  Great,  in  St.  Peters 
burgh  *,  is  the  most  spirited  and  graceful  equestrian  statos 
I  have  ever  seen.    It  was  cast  in  Mexico,  and  the  artist, 
Mr.  Tolsa,  succeeded  at  the  first  cast  of  the  metal.     He 
deserves  great  credit,  to  have  himself  moulded,  cast,  and 
placed  a  statue  weighing   forty  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds,  in  a  country  so  destitute  of  mechanical  resources.'* 

Beautiful,  however,  as  was  this  statue,  and  much  as  it 
contributed  to  the  adornment  of  the  square,  aa  indeed,  of 
the  whole  city,  it  was  still  the  statue  of  a  king ;  and  when, 
therefore,  in  the  course  of  the  unfortunate  struggle  witii 
the  mother-country,  the  colonists  came  to  hate  every  thing 
regal,  the  very  name  of  this  noble  monument  sufficed  to 
seal  iu  fate.  The  Mexican  liberals  hesitated  not  to  sacri- 
fice all  considerations  of  beauty  and  ornament,  to  the 
purity  of  their  republican  zeal;  and  the  effigy  of  the 
Spanish  naonarcb  was  removed  with  ignominy  ftom  the 
proud  station  which  it  had  previously  occupied,  on  its  kAy 
pedestal  in  the  Grand  Square.  Captain  Lyon  saw  it 
sUnding  neglected  in  the  court  of  the  university  ;  and  he 
says,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  lost  to  the  public,  who 
sometimes  ^ak  of  it,  tliough  why,  he  knows  not,  as  the 
Caballo  de  Troya,  or  the  Trojan  Horse.  Whether  it  has 
since  been  restored  to  its  former  place,  we  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining. 

The  east  side  of  the  sc^uare,  or  that  which  appears  in 
front  of  our  view,  is  occupied  by  the  Cathedral ;  on  the 
north  stands  a  noble  building,  which,  under  the  old  order  of 
things,  was  the  palace  of  the  Spanish  viceroy,  and  which 
became  the  imperial  residence,  during  the  short  reign  ef 
Iturbide.  At  present,  it  comprises  within  its  walls,  tiie 
residence  of  the  president,  the  senate-house,  and  all  the 
principal  public  offices.  On  the  south  is  a  fine  row  ef 
houses,  in  the  centra  of  which  elands  the  palace  of  the 
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MtrQveis  do  Valleb  (tha  desoeudftut  o^  Cortex^)  TulgaH^ 
caltea  the  Ca^a  chl  Estado,  It  was  built  soon  after  the 
eonquest»  on  the  site  of  the  aacient  paUce  of  Montezuma. 
The  western  side  is  occupied  by  the  Portales,  a  range  of 
buildings  with  a  piaxsa  in  ^nt»  consisting  of  shops,  &Cf, 
and  by  a  few  public  offices. 


The  pleasing  effect  of  the  £rrand  Square  is,  according 
to  Mr.  Bullock,  much  impaired  by  the  presence  of  "  a 
trumpery  building,  called  the  Parian.'*  "  A  most  odious 
and  tasteless  bazaar,*'  as  a  still  more  modem  traveller,  Mr. 
Tudor,  c<»lls  it,  where  a  considerable  portion  of  the  retail 
business  of  the  city  is  transacted.  This  is  a  quadrangular 
building,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  in  length, 
and  intersected  by  a  number  of  streets  or  passages,  which 
divide  it  into  uniform  compartments :  the  whole  of  it  is 
occupied  by  shops,  the  interior  of  which  is  laid  open  to 
view,  .by  means  of  jseveral  doors,  but  no  windows.  The 
goods  are  fancifully  exposed  on  stalls,  between  the  doors 
without,  or  assorted  on  shelves  within ;  the  larger  masses 
of  commodities  are  kept  in  a  room  behind.  The  several 
entrances  to  this  place  are  provided  with  strong  gates, 
and  watchmen  are  stationed  ix>th  inside  and  outside,  in 
whose  charge  property  to  any  amount  may  be  left  in  per- 
fect safety.  .  The  commodities  for  sale  consist  of  British 
and  foreign  goods,  as  well  as  of  the  i»oduce  of  domestic 
manufactures. 

This  square  is  the  place  of  resort  for  a  curious  class  of 
people— the  Evangelistas,  ^8  they  are  called-*a  sort  of 
reaay*writers  whose  business  it  is  to  indite  memorials  and 
episUes  for  those  who  cannot  write  themselves.  **  I  saw 
about  a  dozen  of  these  men,"  says  Captain  Lyon,  '*  seated 
in  various  nooks  near  the  shop-doors,  ecccupied  in  penning 
letters  from  the  dictation,  liost  of  them,  as  might  easily 
be  perceived,  were  writing  on  different  subjects:  some 
treated  of  business,  while  othere,  again,  as  was  evident  by 
the  transfixed  hearts  at  the'  top  of  the  paper,  were  tran- 
scribing the  tender  sentiments  ef  the  yoong  men  or  women 
who  were  crouched  down  by  their  side.  I  looked  over  the 
shoulders  of  many  of  these  uaefol  scribes,  as  they  sat  with 
their  paper  placed  on  a  small  board  resting,  on  their 
knees,  and  did  not  observe iOne  who  wrote  a  bad  or  illegible 
hand.'*  They  have  generally  to  arran^  the  verbal 
effusions  of  their  customers  into  the  shape  of  a  tolerable 

Sieee  of  composition ;  and  in  this  they  display  considerable 
exterity  and  readiness.  ''Memorials  to  ministers  and 
judges,  letters  of  condolence  and  congratulation,  and  epis- 
tles breathing  love  and  friendship,  succeed  each  other 
rapidly,'*  te  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Poinsett,  **  and  appear 
to  cost  but  little  eflfort.  Some  of  them,"  he  adds,  **are 
tolerable  improvisatori— ^  faculty  mora  common  among 
the  people  of  Spanish  America  than  it  is  even  amon^r  the 
Italians." 


Trk  streets  of  Mexico  an  all  straight ;  jnost  of  them  are 
between  one  and  two  miles  in  length,  and  they  intersect 
each  other  at  right  angles.  In  looking  down  thnn  towards 
the  exterior  of  the  city,  the  view  is  hcmnded  by  the  distant 
country,  and  a  pleasing  illusion  is  thus  prodnced.  **  Syery 
one,"  says  Mr.  Ward,  "who  has  resided  in  a  southern 
climate,  knows  how  much  the  piirity  of  the  atmosphere 
tends  to  diminish  distances ;  but  even  at  Madrid,  where  the 
sammer^sky  is  beautifhlly  clear,  I  never  saw  it  produce 
this  elhct  in  so  extraordinary  a  degree  as  at  Mexico.  The 
whole  valley  is  surrounded  with  mountains,  most  of  which 
are  at  least  fifteen  miles  ftom  the  capital,  yet,  on  locking 
down  any  of  the  principal  streets,  it  appears  to  he  te^rmi' 
mated  by  a  mass  of  rocks  which  are  seen  so  distinctly  tiiat, 
on  a  fine  dayyone  can  trace  all  the  undulations  of  the  sur- 
foce,  and  almost  count  the  trees  and  little  patches  of  vege- 
tation which  are  scattered  over  it** 

The  streets  of  Mexico  are  perfeetty  level,-^they  have 
scarcely  any  inclination  whatever.  This,  oireumstanee, 
though  productive  of  considerable  convenience  in  some 
respeets,  is  vet  a  source  of  much  disadvantage  in  others ; 
for  after  a  ^vy  storm  the  water  will  remain  stagnant 
for  hours  together ; '  indeed,  dmring  the  nuny  season, 
it  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  that  the  streets  are, 
for  a  short  time,  perfectly  impassable  on  foot;  and  then 
those  who  are  in  a  hurry,  and  who  cannot  send  for  a 
hackney  coach,  hire  porters  to  carry  them  on  their  shoul- 
ders. TravellerB  give  a  laughable  account  of  the  tricks  of 
these  fellows.  They  carry  their  burden  into  the  centre  of 
the  "vater  and  then  demand  an  ineiease  of  pay;— if  the 


unwise  passenger  munnmrs  at  ibe  vpq^est,  he  ip  qpjii^f 
deposited  in  the  gutter. 

The  streets  of  Mexioo  are  very  well  paved,*^both  the 
portion  appropriated  to  pedestrians,  and  tbat  reserved  fof 
horses  and  vehicles,  Carriages  are  rolling  abput  the  city 
all  day  long,  in  almost  countless  numbers ;  they  begin  to 
move  about  ten  in  the  morning,  and  continue  incessantly 
until  the  same  hour  at  night.  Every  family  of  respecta- 
bility keeps  one  or  two  coaches,  and  two  pairs  of  muleiL 
The  bodies  of  these  vehicles  are  handsome  in  form,  though 
rather  large;  instead  of  being  decorated  with  arms,  as 
among'  us,  they  are  gaudily  bedizened  with  paintings 
of  various  subjects,  often  taken  from  the  heathen  my- 
thology. The^  lower  part  is  very  clumsy  ;-^the  dist^ince 
between  the  two  axletrees  is  not  less  than  twelve  feet,  and 
both  before  and  behind  there  is  a  prqjeotion»  to  which 
are  fastened  the  leathers  that  suspend  the  body  of  the 
machine.  The  mules  are  yoked,  some  feet  in  advance; 
the  coachman  rides,  one  of  them,  leaving  the  view  before 
the  carriage  quite  open*  The  appearance  of  the  whole 
equipage,  with  the  mules  so  far  a-bead,  is  described  as 
ungraceful,  especially  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  the  neatness  of  an  English  carriage;  nevertheless* 
there  is  both  safety  and  ease  in  the  coach  itself,  and  thus 
the  stranger  soon  becomes  reconciled  to  its  appearance. 

Mules  are  used,  in  Mexico,  for  draught,  in  prefereno^  to 
horses ;  and  when  large,  they  are  valued  at  as  high  a  sum 
as -a  thousand  dollars  (about  two  hundred  pounds)  the 
pair.  'Mr.  PoiBsett-  speaks  of  some  which  he  saw  in  the 
stables  of  the  Gonde  do  Regla,  a  nobleman  often  men- 
tioned by  Humboldt  as  remarkable  for  his  rich  mines  and 
his  vast  landed  estates,  whose  heieht  exceeded  sixteen 
'hands.  "The  greatest  luxury  of  a  Mexican,"  he  adds,  "is 
to  have  four  of  these  fine  mules  dmwing  a  earriage  richly 
painted'  and  varnished.  Even  when  not  used*  they  aiw 
kept  harnessed  to  the  Garriage»  and  standing  in  the  court- 
yard from  morning  to  nignt.  The  harness  is  heavily, 
ornamented^ with  brass  plates,  and  the  tails  of  the  mulea 
are  enclosed  in  stout  leathern  bags.** 

Nor  is  there  any  want  of  equestrians  in  the  streets. 
Like  the  carriages,  they  begin  to/show  themselvaa  aboii^ 
ten  in  the  morning ;  and,  tul  sun-eet,  they  eontinue  par 
rading,  with  a  slow  and  stately  pace/-*the  riders  decked  out 
in  all  the  finery  of  the  fashion,  and  the  hones  gaily 
caparisoned  with  a  profusion  of  trappings.  The  complete 
equipment  of  a  Mexican  gentleman  in  the  national  riding- 
dress  is  very  curious,  and,  moreover,  enormoudy  expensive. 
The  back  and  quarters  of  the  horse  are  eoverad  with  a 
coating  of  leather,  sometimes  stamped  and  gilt,  and  some- 
times eurionsl^  wrought,  but  always  terminating  in  a 
fringe  or  border  of  little  tags  of  brass,  iron^  or  silver,  which 
make  a  prodigious  jingling  at  every  step.  The  saddle  is 
large,  and  richly  embroidered  with  silk,  gold,  and  silver; 
in  front  it  rises  into  a  lofty  pommel  which  is  adorned  with 
the  same  metals.  -  The  bridle  is  u^y  in  appearance,  and 
connected,  by  large  stiver  ornaments,  with  a  powerftil 
Arable  bit,  of  wrygveat  weight,  which  enables  a  rider  to 
manage  even  the  most  spirited  horses  with  facility. 
'.  The  horseman  himself  ia  decked  out  in  much  the  sam« 
style  as  his  steed.  First  there  is  his  tom^ero,  a  low- 
crowned  hat,  with  a  brimnsix  inches  wide,  apd  a  bread 
edging  of  gold  or  ailver  laoe ;  then  he  haa  a  jacket  of  cloth 
or  printed  calico,  likewise  embroidered  with  gold  or  silk, 
or  trimmed  with  rich  Ihr ,  and  a  pair  of  breeches  ef  some 
extraordinary  colonr,  (pea-green  orasuve,  Mr.  Ward  says,) 
open  at  the  knee,  to  shovrthe.mueb4Hnged  botoif  and 
terminating  in  two  points  considerably  below  it  To 
increase  the  attractive  po^em  of  these  lower  garments, 
they  are  thickly  studded  down  the  side  with  large  silver 
buttons.  Next  comes  the  cloth  maw^  or  riding-cloak, 
of  blue  or  purple  colour,  which  ia  often  thn>wn  over  the 
saddle  and  crossed  behind  the  rider  in  stKh  a  manner  as 
to  display  the  circular  piece  of  velvet  in  the  eentre  through 
which  the  head  is  passed  when  the  man^a  is  worn,  and 
whieh  is  in  general  very  beautifully  embroidered. 

The  ftoto,  however,  is  the  ehief  article  of  the  equipments, 
--the  real  pride  of  the  true  Mexican  cavalier.  **This,** 
says  Mr.  Beaufoy,  <*i»  fonned  of  the  skin  of  a  &iwf,  wetl- 
tanned  and  soft;  and  being  then  stamped  with  a  variety  of 
pleasing  figures,  is  hound  round  the  leg  with  a  coloured 
garter,  helow  the  knee;  on  horse-baek  it  gives  the  rider 
a  firmer  hold  than  the  English  top-boot,  because,  being 
more  flexible,  it  accommodates  itself  to  evei^y  motion  of  the 
animal.**  The  spurs  are  of  a  most  primitive  kind,  weigh 
ing  fifom  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half  each ;  they  are 
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teiiiid  to  tfkB  iiot  lif  rude  ehfeiiiii  vA  chnnty  Imi  ban. 
The  lovek  of  tbeM  eiiormoai  iiutniinrati  im  quite  in 
propeition ;  the  eommon  tise  it  thrae  inches  in  diMneter, 
eometimet  it  reaches  four,  end  if  by  any  ohence  the  wearer 
ia  Ibned  to  diamoant,  they  trail  at  lut  heela,  akmg  the 
gionnd.  in  a  style  any  thing  hut  elegant 

BODBB8. 

Tbs  genefal  ^pearanee  of  the  hooses  of  Mexico  is  very 
fDod ;— *"  there  are  none  of  those  wooden  baleonies/*  to  nse 
3ie  words  of  Humboldt,  **  which  disfigure  so  much  all  the 
Xnropean  cities  in  both  the  Indies.  The  balustrades  and 
gales  are  all  of  Biscay  iron,  ornamented  with  brsnte,  and 
ttie  houses,  instead  of  roo&,  haTC  terraces  like  those  in 
Italy  and  other  southern  countries/*  Msdt  of  these 
terraces  are  covered  with  flowers,  which  afford  a  pleasant 
itaoe  of  resort  in  a  fine  evening,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
bullock,  give  to  the  city,  when  seen  from  an  elevation,  a 
flur  more  beautiful  appearance  than  is  cffered  bv  any 
in  Burope— **  where  the  red-tiled  and  deformed  roofs  and 
shapeless  stacks  of  chimneys  are  the  principal  features  in 
the  prospect.**  The  height  of  the  nouses  is  variously 
slated  by  diiferent  travellen;  Mr.  Ward  says,  diey  ^sel- 
dom exceed  one  stonr** — the  author  of  A  Sketch  of  the  Cu^^ 
iomt  amd  SocieUf  of  Mexico,  says  they  are  **  mostlv  of  two 
stories,  * — ^Mr.  Bullock  says  they  are  **  generally  of  three,'* 
—and  Mr.  Poinsett  make  them  **of  three  and  four.**  Their 
fronts  are  painted  of  various  colours,  white,  crimson, 
brown,  light-green,  or  yellow^  and  frequently  have  in- 
scriptions upon  them  taken  from  Scripture;  sometimes 
the  paint  is  superseded  by  glased  porcelain  arranged  in 
a  variety  of  designs,  giving  the  whole  a  "^rich  and  moaaie 
appearance.** 

As  is  the  case  in  many  continental  cities,  the  practice 
very  generallv  prevails  in  Mexico,  of  IMting  out  the 
ground-floor  of  private  houses,  even  the  most  splendid  ones, 
as  shops,  stores,  and  mannfkdories.  The  entrance  is 
generally  by  a  pair  of  large  foldinc-gales,  which  lead  into 
an  open  court,  filled  with  trees  and  flowers,  and  having  the 
different  apartments  around  it ;  a  broad,  handsome,  stone 
staircase,  conducts  to  the  balconies,  from  which  the  ap* 
proach  is  direct  into  the  moms.  ^  Nothing,**  we  are  told, 
"^ean  be  belter  calculated  than  these  reskienees  for  the 
delightfbl  climate,  in  a  country  where  change  of  tempera- 
tnre  is  scarcely  known,  where  permanent  spring  reigns, 
where  fire-plsces  are  never  seen,  and  where  it  is  soaioel^ 
necessary  to  have  glass-windows,  to  exdnde  the  night^aur 
from  the  bed-rooms. 

But  the  ftimiture,  and  internal  decorations  of  the  houses, 
iU  accord  with  the  appearance  which  they  present  exter- 
nally. Carpets  are  ver)r  little  used:  a  few  of  the  houses  of 
the  nobility  display  small  <mes,  or  pieess.  Hearth-rugs,  of 
course,  are  not  needed,  where  there  are  no  fire-places ;  but 
they  are  considered  to  make  capital  saddle-cloths. 

The  chief  defidency  is,  however,  not  of  things  which 
have  never  been  used  in  the  country,  but  of  things  which 
were  once  in  very  common  request:  the  cause  of  it  is  thus 
traced  by  Mr.  Bullock.  '*  Toe  ck>sing  of  the  mines,  the 
expulsion  of  the  rich  Spanish  families,  and  sixteen  years 
oi  revdtttionary  warfare,  with  all  the  concomitant  miseries, 
luLve  wrought  a  melancholy  alteration  in  the  fortunes  of 
individuals,  and  in  the  general  state  of  the  country;  and  in 
this  die  capital  bears  no  inconsiderable  share.  The  superb 
taUes,  chandeliers,  and  other  articles  of  frimiture,  of  solid 
silver,  the  magnificent  mirrors  and  pictures,  framed  in  the 
same  precious  metal,  have  now  passed  through  the  mint, 
and,  in  the  shape  of  dollars,  are  circulating  over  Europe 
and  Asia;  and  fiimilies  whoee  incomes  have  exceeded  half- 
a-milhon  per  annum,  can  now  scarcely  procure  the  means 
of  a  scanty  existence.**  There  certainly  has  been  nothing 
in  the  few  years  winch  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Bullock 
wrote,  to  induce  us  to  suppose  that  the  state  oi  things  has 
at  all  improved. 

» 

SHOPS. 

Tbb  shops  of  Mexico  are  an  interesting  feature  of  the  dty, 
though,  unlike  our  own,  they  make  very  little  dis^y. 
They  have  no  windows,  we  are  toM,  two  or  three  doors 
allowing  ingress  at  once  "  to  the  lights,  the  air,  the  dust, 
and  the  customer.**  TThe  working  of  sold  and  silver,  is 
carried-  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  tne  ahops  which  are 
devoted  to  the  productions  of  this  art,  may  stand  at  the 
head  of  all  the  rest  **  The  first  sight  of  a  milliner  s  shop,** 
says  Mr.  Bullock,  ''must  always  ndse  a  smile  on  the  face  of 
a  newly-arrived  foreigner.    Twenty  or  thirty  brawny  fellows, 


of  a&  eoosplexlons,  wUh  flnittaehioa,  vtt  expooed  t»  iQam 
street,  employed  hi  decorating  the  dresses,  and  nesrinif 
muslin  (powns,  in  making  flowm,  and  trimming  eapa,  said 
other  articles  of  Ibmale  attire;  whilst  perhapa  at  tbe  next 
door,  a  number  of  poor  girls  ars  on  their  knees  en  tb»  floor* 
engaged  in  the  laborious  occunation  of  grinding  cboeolatew 
which  is  here  always  perfcrmed  by  hand.     The  apotiieeanea* 
shops,  or  slorss,  are  eurious;  tiie  stock  whieh  Ihiej  amalhr 
contain,  is  enormous,    perhaps  tiling  a  whole  hnnsr,     nnji 
the  prices  which  are  charveii  ibr  even  the  oommoneel  artinirs, 
are  exorbitant    Shops  m  the  sale  of  brandy  and  pmi^me^ 
(dt  which  we  shall  speak  briow,)  are  but  too  eonimoa ;  and 
by  the  gay  display  of  their  varioos-coloured  pHv**^.   m 
handsome  decanters,  present  such  a  temptation  to  the  peer 
Indiana,  that  few  who  possess  a  media,  (a  small  eoin  vrovth 
about  three-pence,)  can  carry  it  home. 

MThile  speskiog  of  shops,  we  msy  notice  that  tfaere  in  one 
class  of  establishments  very  essential  to  the  pubtie  aeeooaaio- 
dation,  of  which  a  great  dearth  exists  in  Mexico;  we  mean 
inns,  'and  places  similar  to  our  cOffee-houses,  or  the  P^enrk 
reetauraiewe,  Thers  is  s  Soeiedad  Mexiecmo^  as  well  at 
some  few  other  houses,  where  a  room  can  be  hired,  ber  Mr. 
Beaulby  tells  us,  that  neither  beds  nor  other  eonvciiieeees 
are  to  be  found  in  them ;  fbur  bare  walls  once  wtutevashcd, 
a  roof,  and  perhaps  two  boards  lo  lie  down  on,  are  the 
extent  of  the  accommodations  aflbrded.  Captain  ^^jea 
gives  them  much  the  same  character ;  *'  the  lirsens.  he 
says,  **  are  beyond  description  offensive  and  i< 
Cook-shops,'*  no  adds,  **  nr  other  than  arrieros  and 
are  very  scarce,  and  an  absolute  stranger  would  live  w 
in  Mexico,  than  the  poor  wretches  who  dive  ibr  their  din^Ms 
in  the  re^ns  of  St.  Giles.** 

There  is  a  custom  mentioned  by  one  of  the  above  gen- 
tlemen, as  universal  in  Mexico;  and  which,  he  aays.  ii 
exceedingly  annoying  to  Europeans,  who  never  beaid  tt 
such  a  thing,— ^  the  demanding  of  payment  befotehand, 
for  the  articles  ordered.  Your  washerwoman,  on  takiag 
away  the  linen,  asks  for  an  advance  of  money  to  buy  ths 
soap;  the  tailor  wants  cash  to  purchase  the  cloth,  the  thieed, 
tiie  buttons ;  all  do  the  ssme  mm  the  highest  to  the  lowert. 
It  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  a  convenient  forgetfrtlness  the 
Spaniards  used  to  be  troubled  with, — thai  of  not  paying  Cir 
articles  after  they  were  delivered.*'  The  system  ia  eves 
extended  beyond  these  small  matters ;  if  you  purchs^  or 
hire  a  house,  mines,  or  any  thing,  the  owner  insists  on  ihe 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  sum  being  given  him  at  once.  Ccb- 
tiact  with  a  man  to  supply  ^ou  with  timber  or  ooCtoe,  sai 
he  ends  his  agreement  with  "  Provided  you  frimish  bm 
with  such  a  proportion  of  the  value,  aa  nmy  procure  ihs 
necessary  muks  and  exen  far  the  conveyance.** 

ruBuc  BviLDiNaa. 

Tbi  public  buildings  of  Mexico  are  numerous  and  splendid; 
we  can  only  glance  at  the  principal  among  them,  for  s 
detailed  description  of  aU  would  fu  exceed  oar  Umitk 
The  edifice  which  we  mentioned  as  occupying  tbe  north  side 
of  the  grand  square,  and  which  is  still  called  the  Palace^ 
may,  perhaps,  be  placed  at  tbe  head  of  them ;  its  pre^iai- 
nenoe  in  one  respect  is  decided— it  is  the  largest  eteeiaoa 
in  the  d^.  Mr.  Bulk)ck  calls  it  *'a  truly  magnifioMt 
buildiuff  ;*  Mr.  Beaufoy  thought  it  **  imposing  only  from  its 
sise.**  it  has  four  lai^e  courts  within,  around  which  the 
diiferent  oiBces  are  distributed.  Tbe  eenate-house  whidi 
is  contained  within  thia  pile,  is  described  as  a  small  oval 
chamber  very  prettily  frirnished,  having  a  Utile  gallery  for 
visiters  at  either  en^  but  iU-sitoated  for  hearing.  Captain 
Lyon  viftited  it  while  the  assembly  was  engaged  in  a 
debate;  he  says  that  **  every  thing  seemed  well-conducted, 
except  that  very  strong  language  was  unceremoniously 
made  use  of  amongst  the  speakers.  While  the  discussion 
was  at  its  highest,  the  president  all  on  a  sudden  gsve 
notice  that  it  was  two  o'clock'-*  silence  immediately  ensued 
—-all  the  members  moved  off— and  thus  ended  the  day ;— 
it  being  an  established  rule,  that  no  govemment-amiirs 
should  ever  keep  these  patriots  from  Uietr  dinners  and 
siestas,  and  that  after  the  stated  hour,  every  man  should  be 
permitted  to  retire  and  recruit  exhausted  nature.** 

The  Mineria,  or  College  of  Mines*  is  a  building  erected 
by  tbe  sarae  individual  who  east  the  equestrian  statue^  of 
which  we  have  spoken  as  standing,  or  having  stood,  in  the 
Grand  Square.  Mr.  Ward  says  that  it  is  a  magnificent 
building,  the  plan  of  which  does  honour  to  the  architect; 
unfortunately,  however,  from  some  radical  defect  in  the 
execution,  tbe  whole  structure  is  now  falUng  into  ruins,  or 
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vai>  at  loaM,  *  ftw  ytin  «go.  Most  of  the  ^uildjngi  In 
Uazieo  aM  neoMMnly  built  on  piles,  in  cons»qnBnc«  -' 
tlia  luowuew  of  the  ton;  and  it  is  luppoged  that  there  \n 
•oral  want  of  esre  in  drivLa^  the  pilei  on  which  the  fbun- 
itiioat  at  the  Hineria  were  Iaid,.or,  perhapa,  that  thej 
were  not  driven  to  a  tufficient  depth.  Tha  conuquence  i*, 
that  the  whole  lupantructuie  hai  given  way,  tne  lower 
floor  having  sunk  balow  the  level  of  the  atieet  "  It  ii 
quite  melanoholy,"  tayi  Mr.  Ward,  "to  Bee  magntflcent 
rowi  of  column*,  windows  and  doon  completely  out  of  the 
pcrpendieolar,  with  walls  and  Btaiicosei  crocking  in  every 
ditection." 

One  of  the  courts  of  the  Palace  is  occupied  by  a  small 
botanic  garden,  which,  previously  to  the  Revolution,  was 
very  rich;  soon  after  the  beginning  of  that  event,  however, 
a  portion  of  it  was  appropriated  to  barracks  for  the  body 
guard  (^  the  viceroys.  It  is  now  chiefly  remarkable  fbr 
possessing  two  of  the  only  three  specimens  known  to  exist 
Ml  Mesieo,  of  the  celebrated  Arbol  de  lija  maniiai,  (or  tree 
«f  the  little  hands;)  where  they  came  from,  or  whew 
ethers, may  be  found  growing  in  a  wild  state,  nobodv 
knows.  "Tha  tree  is  about  forty  feet  high,  with  a  smooth 
trunk,  destitute  of  branches  umost  to  the  top ;  bat  the 
boughs  Uien  stretch  over  a  considerable  distance,  with 
large  leaves  and  numerous  flowers  hanging  downwards 
from  among  the  foliage.  These  flowers  are  ver^  beautiftit, 
being  of  a  red  colour,  and  having  the  centre  m  the  form 
tt  sliand,  with  the  fingers  a  little  bent  inwards. 

ACADXUT  OF  THB  FINX  ARTS. 

Amoitg  the  finest  institutions  which  this  capital  could 
hoatt  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  art,  the  Academy 
of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  or  the  Acattemia  de  lot  Noble* 
Artei,  as  it  is  called,  occupied  a  very  high  rank. 

He  picture  which  Humboldt  has  drawn  of  the  state  of 
this  establishment,  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to 
Mexico,  is  a  very  flattering  one,  and  contrasts  forcibly  with 
lbs  accounts  which  later  writen  have  given  ue.  The 
change  in  its  condition  has  arisen  from  the  same  causes  to 
which  we  are  to  attribute  the  general  decline  of  this  city, 
and  the  injury  that  has  been  suffered  by  other  institotions; 
■namely,  the  untbrtunato  circumstances  in  which  the  country 
has  been  placed,  since  the  commencement  of  the  stnirgle 
fbr  independence  against  Spain.  The  following  is  Hum- 
Iwtdt's  description, — it  will  show  our  readers  what  tiiis 
Academy  once  was. 

"  The  revenues  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  amount  to 
125,000  fraires,  (upwards  of  £5000) ;  of  which  the  govem- 
maDt  pvet  flO,000,  the  body  of  Hexioan  minen  nearly 
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3^,000,  and  the  ootisidado  or  association  of  merphant*  mora 
than  13,000.  Instruction  is  communicalsd  grati*.  It  is 
not  oon4ned  to  the  drawing  of  landscapes  and  flgurea; 
they  have  had  the  good  sense  to  employ  other  means  for 
exciting  the  national  industry.  The  Academy  li^Mura 
snccesaftill;  to  introduce  Bmonj;  the  artisans  a  taste  for 
elegance  and  beautiful  forms.  Large  rooms,  welt  lighted 
by  Argand  lamns,  contain  every  evening  some  hundreds  of 
youna  peoj>1e,  or  whom  some  draw  from  rilitvo,  ttt  living 
modela,  while  others  copy  drawing*  of  (iimiture,  chandeliers, 
or  other  ornsments  in  bmnie.  In  this  assemblage  (and 
this  is  very  remarkable,  in  the  midst  of  a  country  where 
prejudices  of  the  nobility  against  iha  castes,  are  so  ve^ 
mveterate,)  rank,  colour,  and  race,  are  confounded.  We 
see  the  Indian  and  the-Meitiio  (or  half-caste)  sitting  beside 
the  white,  and  the  son  of  a  poor  artisan,  in  emulation  with 
the  children  of  the  great  lords  of  the  country.  It  is  a  con- 
solation to  observe,  that  under  every  zone  the  cultivation  <rf 
science  and  arts  establishes  a  certain  equality  among  men, 
and  obliterates,  for  a  time  at  least,  all  those  petty  passions 
of  which  the  effecto  are  so  prejudicial  to  social  happiness." 

The  collection  of  casts  belonging  to  this  institution  ia 
remarkably  One,  or  at  least  was  so ;  it  is  said  to  have  oost 
dio  king  of  Spain  upwards  of  £8000.  When  Mr.  Poinsett 
saw  them  they  were  is  excellent  preservation,  but  it  was 
doubtful,  he  says,  how  long  tbey  would  remain  so,  ais  the 
roof  was  partly  off  immediately  above  them,  and  the  rain 
fell  upon  the  ffoor  of  the  room  in  which  they  were  placed. 
We  find  no  mention  of  them  in  the  works  of  any  travellers 
who  have  visited  the  city  recentlyj  so  that  whether  the 
state  of  things  is  at  all  intproved,  we  have  not  the  means 
of  knowing. 

The  state  of  painting,  unless  greatly  improved  of  late, 
cannot  be  very  flourishing  at  present  Not  one  landscape 
or  architectural  painter  remained  in  this  great  city  when 
Mr.  Bullock  visited  it:  we  can  hardly  see  how  the  ease 
could  be  otherwise,  when  the  chief  emnloyment  of  tha 
pencil  is  in  decorating  the  panels  of  coach'bodies,  and  the 
neads  of  wooden  bedsteads.  There  are  a  vast  number  of 
pictures,  some  of  them  old,  in  the  churches  and  convents ; 
W  few  have  been  fonnd  of  any  great  merit,  or  "  worth  the 
expense  of  removing."  There  are  scarcely  any  privaM 
oolleotions ;  those  tiiat  did  exist  in  the  olden  days,  hara 
disappeared  under  the  pressure  of  the  calamities  of 
modem  timea. 

Bsuaioir. 

Taa  reUgion  of  the  inhabiUnU  of  Mexico  is  the  Romao 
Cathdie;  by  the  third  article  of  the  federal  oonatiiuiion, 
that  is  esUblisbed  exclusively  as  the  religion  of  the  suie. 
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It  ynM  intioduced  by  tU  Spaniardft,  and  **  propagated 
among  the  natives,**  aecoidtDg  to  Mr.  Ward, "  more  by 
the  arms  of  the  first  conquerors,  than  by  the  aiguments  of 
the  fHars  who  accompanied  them  ;**  and  it  has  since  been 
preserved  during  the  last  three  oenturies,  **  with  all  the 
mtolerance  of  spirit  ibr  jvhich  the  motherHWuntry  is  so 
remarkable.** 

It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  eoneeiTe  a  stronger  ptetnre  of  men- 
tal debasement,  than  is  exhibited  in  the  religious  condition 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  present  population  of  Mexico. 
What  must  we  thinkof  a  country  where  thewhde,or  nearly 
the  whole  people  are  so  deeply  sunk  in  supefstition,  as  to 
yield  implicit  credeuee  tosomeof  the  grossest  ikbles  that  were 
ever  invented  for  the  deception  of  mankind, — ^where  un- 
bounded faith  is  reposed  in  the  efficacy  of  a  set  of  unmean- 
ing or  idolatrous  mummeries, — ^where,  to  use  Mr.  Beanlby*s 
words,  **  not  a  hut  or  a  garden,  a  pig-sty  or  a  footrpeth,  can 
be  used,  until  blessed  and  ornamented  with  a  wooden 
cross,**-— where  tiie  churches  are  crowded  with  images, 
"each  one  more  reverenced  than  the  Almighty  himself;*' 
and  where  '*  women  and  even  men  prostrate  themselves  on 
the  floor  at  the  raising  of  the  host,  and  make  the  sign  of  • 
the  cross  ^tth  their  tongues  amid  the  dust  and  fihh  ?**  All 
these  things  are  sad  evidences  of  degradation ;  and  still 
further  tefttimooy  may  be  found  in  many  incidents  which 
are  rebted  by  travellers.  As  a  specimen,  of  the  ludicrous 
extravsgancies  into  which  intolerance  and  credulity  do 
lead  the  inhabitants  of  this  eountry,  our  readers  may  take 
the  fkct,  that  some  horses  which  had  arrived  ftom  England 
virere  actually  accused  of  heresv,  (our  own  eountry  l^ng, 
of  course,  thought  peculiarly  heretioalf)  and  would  have 
been  stoned  to  death,  but  for  the  timely  interposition  of  a 
guard  c^  soldiers.  Unfortunately  this  state  of  things*  is 
not  confined  to  the  lower  classes;  at  least,  so  we  may 
infer  from  the  circumstance  of  there  having  been  some ' 
debate  in  the  Mexican  Congfesa  about  the  national  advan- 
tages that  were  likely  to  ensue  horn  cashiering  one  patron 
saint  and  electing  another. 

When  we  bear  all  these  things  in  mind,  we  shall  not 
find  much  difl&culty  in  assenting  to  the  position  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Poinsett,  that  **  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  or 
Americav  where  the  auperstitioos  forms  of  worship  are 
more  strictly  observed  than  in  Mexico.  The  Indians,** 
adds  that  gentleman,  **  who  were  with  difficulty  won  from 
their  idolatry^  love  to  blend  the  superstition  of  their  former 
worship  with  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church.  They  are 
fond  of  pageants  and  processions;  and  frequently  represent 
the  Nativity,  Crucifixion,  and  other  sacred  mysteries  of 
our  holy  religion.  This  disposition  to  represent  heavenly 
things  by  sensible  images,  is  common  in  all  Catholic 
eountriei.  1  have  seen  theatricai  representations  of  the 
Nativity  in  Rome.  They  tell  us  utat  the  distinction 
between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified  is  never  lost  sight 
of;  but  I  cannot  believe  this  tp  he  true  of  the  ignorant 
multitude  of  Rome,  or  of  the  poor  Indians  in  Mexico. 
These  poor  people  are  as  mnoh  idolaten  as  they  were  in 
the  days  of  Montezuma.** 


Trs  churches  of  Mexico  are  veiy  numerous ;  an  Ame- 
rican gentleman  counted,  .within  the  limits  of  the  city, 
105  eupolas,  spires,  and  domes ;  and  the  actual  number  of 
churches  is  about  60.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
cathedral,  which  covers  an  immense  space  of  ground ;  it 
stands  on  the  site  of  Um  great  temple  of  ^  ancient  city* 
and  under  its  foundations  many  valuable  relics  of  Mexican 
antiquity  are  supposed  to  be  buried.  Its  appearance  is 
curious,  as  our  readers  may  perceive  by  a  reference  to  the 
Engraving  which  we  gave  of  its  principal  front,  in  the  former 
Supplement  on  Mexico.  One  portion  is  low,  and  ^  bad 
Gothic  arehitectnre ;  the  remaining  part,  which  ii  more 
handsome,  is  built  in  the  Italian  style,  and  decorated  with 
statues,  pilasters,  and  a  variety  of  ornaments. 

The  interior  of  this  edifice  is  highly  embellished ;  but 
though  riches  have  been  lavished  on  it  with  profusion, 
there  is  nothin^j  grand  or  imposing  in  ita^  general  offset. 
Its  wooden  carvmgs  are  beautifhUy  executed,  and,  altoge- 
ther, it  is  superior  to  the  other  chuvohes  of  the  city;  the 
prevailing  cha^cter,  however,  is  gaudiness.  **  On  enter- 
ing,** %^ys  Mr.  Bullock,  «« I  folt  something^  like  disappoint- 
ment, notwithstanding  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  the 
interior.  The  centre  is  nearly  filled  by  the  ponderous 
erections,  which  entirely  obstxuet  its  otherwise  fine  appear- 
apce»  and  the  high  altar  ia.too  large  for  the  plaee  it  oceupiea. 


Many  of  the  sfluUer  paintinffs  appeared  to  be  of  tbIk, 
and  works  of  the  old  Spanish  and  Italian  masters ;  bat 
they  are  so  placed,  and  in  such  an  obsrure  light,  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  judge  decisively  of  their  merit.**      The 
centre  of  the  church  is  occupied  by  a  balustrade,  which  is 
composed,  according  to  Mr.  Ward,  of  a  metal  brought  from 
China  through  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  which  is  said 
to  be  a  composition  of  brass  and  silver ;  it  b  massive,  mmd 
adorned  with  a  great  manv  figures,  but,  on  the  whole,  not 
remarkable  for  beauty.    Mr.  tfullock  says,  that  the  iDeml 
is  considered  to  be  of  such  value,  that  a  silversmith  of 
Mexico  is  said  to  have  made  an  offer  to  the  bishop,  to  ege- 
struct  a  new  rail  of  solid  silver  of  the  same  weight,  ia 
exchange  for  it 

It  is  in  the  outer  wall  of  this  cathedral  that  ie  fixed  the 
curious  Calendar  Stone,  vulgarly  called  **  Mootexuma'i 
Watch,**  by  which  the  ancient  Axtecks  used  to  designate 
the  months  of  the  year.  It  is  circular  in  form,  and  ooo- 
sists  of  a  mass  of  porphyry,  weighing  more  than  24  tott : 
in  the  centre  is  a  hideous  head,  sculptured  in  relief,  repre- 
senting "  the  sun  in  his  four  motions  ;**  around  this  is  a 
double  row  of  hieroglyphics,  behind  which  again  there  are 
other  circles  in  relief.  At  a  little  distance  fimn*  it,  and 
sunk  in  the  earth,  so  as  to  leave  only  its  sorihoe  exposed, 
is  the  famous  Stone  of  Sacrifices,  en  which  it  haa  been 
supposed  that  the  human  sacrifices  were  performed  in  the 
ancient  temple  of  Mexico.  **  It  is  in  a  complete  state  of 
preservation,"  says  Mr.  Ward,  **  and  the  htUe  canals  fix 
carryinff  oflT  the  blood,  with  the  hollow  in  the  middle,  into 
which  the  piece  of  iasper  was  inserted,  upon  whieh  the  beck 
of  the  victim  rested  while  his  bresjit  was  laid  open,  end  ha 
palpitating  heart  submUted  to  the  inspeetion  of  the  faigfc 

of  three  < 


priest,  give  one  still,  after  the  lapse 

very  lively  idea  of  the  whole  of  this  disgusting  operBtioD." 

Uumbeldt,  koweiNsr,  diseenfi  from  this  opinion.  **  I  sa 
inclined  to  think,**  he  says,  **  that  the  Stone  of  S«cnfieet 
was  never  placed  at  the  top  of  a  teocalli,  but  was  enesT 
those  stones  oilled  tefnalacail,  on  whieh  the  combat  of  iIm 
gladiators  took  place  between  the  prisoners  of  rank,  deatierf 
to  be  sacrificed,  and  a  Mexican  warrior.  Placed  on  the 
temalacatl,  surrounded  by  an  immense  crowd  of  speetatars, 
they  were  to  fight  six  Mexican  warriors  in  tuooesaiea :  i 
they  were  fortunate  enough  to  conquer  them,  their  libcftf 
was  granted  them,  and  thev  were  permitted  to  retnia  is 
their  native  coimtry ;  i(  on  the  contrary,  the  prieoner  ssak 
under  the  strokes  of  one  of  his  adversaries,  a  prieat  dn^ped 
him,  dead  or  living,  to  the  altar,  and  tore  out  his  hean** 

Among  the  other  churches  of  Mexico,  the  chicHf  «e 
those  attached  to  the  Franciscan  Convent,  and  the  Moos*- 
tery  of  La  Professa.  The  church  of  Santa  Thereaa  is  she 
mentioned  as  "  handsomely  ornamented,  and  ia  good  tasle;" 
and  that  of  La  Enoamacion  is  spoken  of  as  very  rich  and 
splendid,  the  principal  altar  being  surmounted  by  "*  a  pyia- 
mid  of  embossed  suver,  at  least  fifteen  feet  high." 

At  a  short  distance  firom  Mexico,  on  the  rocky  hill  cf 
Tepeyacac,  stands  the  Church  of  Suu&q  Semora  A 
Guofbiupe — Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  whidi  is  celebrated 
Uiroughout  the  whole  of  Mexico  for  its  miracukms  origia, 
and  Uie  possession  of  an  equally  miraculous  pieturs 
of  the  Virgin.  The  absurd  legend  occupies  a  hu^ 
folio  volume;  it  may  be  briefly  noticed  in  a  ibw  liae^ 
thus.  Soon  after  the  conquest,  a  vision  of  the  Viigra 
appeared  to  an  Indian  peasant,  and  ordered  him  to  go 
to  the  Bishop  of  Mexico,  relate  what  he  had  seen,  and 
order  the  prelate  to  build  a  chapel  on  that  very  spot  in  her 
honour.  The  man  approached  the  episcopal  palace,  but 
was  intimidated  by  the  state  and  m8iig[nifioenoe  thai  sur- 
rounded the  bishop,  and  retired  accordingly  without  obey- 
ing  the  orders  he  bad  received.  On  his  return  he  again 
saw  the  vision,  which  rebuked  him  for  his  dtsobedi^oe, 
and  delivered  a  more  positive  command.  The  peasant 
asked  for  some  token^  to  show  that  his  mission  was 
authentie:  he  was  ordered  to  climb  to  the  summit  of  the 
rock,  and  told  that  he  would  there  find  the  sign  which  be 
required*  The  man  obeyed,  and  though  it  was  the  midst 
of  winter,  he  found  the  heretofore  debate  spot  covered 
with  flowers.  He  gathered  some,  went  instantly  to  the 
pcdaee,  obtained  admittance,  related  all  that  had  happened, 
and  then  presented  the  flowers.  The  tale  was  instantly 
credited,  a  procession  to  the  rock  set  forth*  and  the  pictuie 
was  disoovered.  The  church  was  immediately  built,  and 
munificently  endowed. 

Such,  is  the  ridiculous  fable  which  is  implicitly  bdieved 
by  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  as  the  real  history  of 
the  origin  and  foundation  of  the  chuich  of  Giiartalnpe 
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So  ttnmg  is  its  influenoe,  that  even  to  tihis  day  offerings 
are  sent  from  every  part  of  Mexico  to  this  shrine  of  the 
Virgin.  The  first  chapel  was  huilt  at  the  top  of  the  hill ; 
a  large  one  at  its  foot  is  now  the  principal  one,  and  within 
its  walls  the  picture  is  preserved.  Several  chapels  have 
been  erected  at  different  times  by  individuals,  and  the 
whole  collection  presents  rather  a  rich  appearance.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  to  what  style  of  architecture  it  belongs,  as 
all  pretensions  to  uniformity  are  destroyed  by  the  numerous 
capellas  (or  chapels)  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  principal 
edifice,  bv  the  more  wealthy  votaries  of  the  virgin.  One 
of  them  IS  very  remarkable ;  having  been  built  to  com- 
memorate an  escape  from  shipwreck,  it  has  assumed  as 
much  as  passible  the  form  of  the  sails  of  a  ship.  Our 
readers  may,  perhaps,  perceive  it  in  the  engraving,  which 
is  copied  from  one  of  the  plates  in  Mr.  Ward's  work. 

POUOE. 

"  Thb  city  of  Mexico,"  says  Humboldt,  "  is  remarkable 
for  its  excellent  police.  Most  of  the  streets  have  ver^ 
broad  pavements,  and  they  are  clean  and  well  lighted. ' 
He  must  use  the  word  however  more  in  its  continental 
sense,  than  in  the  signification  which  we  commonly  attach 
to  it,  or  else  things  must  have  greatly  changed  since  the 
time  when  he  wrote.  The  Mexican  capital  still  continues 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  broad  pavemcntg,  and  doan 
well-lighted  streets ;  but,  unfortunately,  no  man  can  walk 
them  after  night-fell,  without  runnina;  a  considerable  chance 
of  being  robbed  or  murdered.  "  We  intended  to  go  to  the 
theatre."  says  Mr.  Poinsett,  "  but  first  drove  home  to  get 
our  sabres,  that  we  might  walk  home  in  the  evening  with 
safety.  This  will  seem  a  very  strange  precaution  in  a 
civilized  country,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  porter 
of  our  house  seeing  me  go  out  in  the  evening  when  1  first 
arrived,  without  being  armed,  remonstrated  with  me  on 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  mv  rashness ;  and,  on  inquiry, 
I  found  that  it  was  considered  imprudent  to  do  so.  1  was 
told  robberies  and  assassinations  were  frequent,  and  that 
not  lesss  than  twelve  hundred  assassinatiohs  had  been 
committed  since  the  entrance  of  the  revolutionary  army 
into  the  capital.  I  could  not  learn  that  any  of  them  had 
been  detected  and  punished."  Surely,  then,  if  the  police 
be  excellent  in  the  one  sense,  it  is  execrable  in  the  other. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst ;  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
capital,  robberies  are  openly  committed  in  the  face  of  day. 
The  ruined  suburbs  afford  every  advantage  for  the  commis- 
sion of  crime,  and  the  concealment  of  the  offender ;  so  that  no 
one  thinks  of  taking  a  walk  into  the  outskirts  of  the  capital 
without  pistols  and  companions.  It  is  not,  however,  by  the 
lowest  classes  alone  of  the  community  that  these  offences  are 
committed;  individuals  of  a  much  higher  order  have  been 
known  to  be  engaged  in  them.  Their  mode  of  proceeding 
is  to  sally  forth,  well  mounted,  in  large  parties,  and  drag 
their  victim  from  his  horse  by  means  of  the  well-known 
lasso ;  they  then  strip  liim  of  bis  clothes,  as  well  as  his 
money,  and,  should  he  be  unwise  enough  to  resist,  some- 
times murder  him.  Mr.  Beaufoy  says,  that  soon  after  he 
left  Mexico,  an  English  gentleman,  newly  arrived  in  the 
capital,  was  stopped,  robbed,  and  stripped,  close  to  the  gate 
of  the  city.  He  was  ridinir  quietly  about  the  environs, 
comparing  the  open  pages  of  Bullock*s  book  with  what  he 
saw  himself,  when  be  was  disagreeablv  interrupted  by  a 
lasso,  and  rather  a  violent  fall  from  his  horse.  Some  five- 
and-twenty  Mexican  genUemen  rode  by,  but,  seeing  what 
was  going  on,  they  very  prudently  did  not  interfere ;  had 
they  done  so,  one  of  two  evils  must  have  occurred ;  either 
the  Englishman  would  have  got  stabbed,^  or  their  country- 
men would  have  lost  their  booty.  Pistols  are  the  most 
formidable  weapons  which  the  traveller  can  carry  for  his 
own  protection ;  indeed,  they  are  the  only  weapons  to  be 
relied  on  as  a  means  of  defence,  for  the  natives  are  very 
good  swordsmen,  and  when  they  have  the  advantage  oi 
numbers,  will  not  be  intimidated  by  any  thing  but  fire- 
arms. Europeans  are  generally  provided  with  them*  and 
have,  therefore,  seldom  been  openly  assaulted;  whereas, 
some  ludicrous  instances  have  occurred  of  Mexican  gentry 
coming  back  to  town  without  their  shirts. 

Judging  from  the  accounts  of  different  travellers,  we  may 
infer  that  the  state  of  the  police  in  the  capital,  depends  alto- 
gellier  on  the  character  of  the  government  generally,  or  of 
the  individual  functionary,  within  whose  department  the 
care  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  its  inhabitants  may 
happen  to  felK  It  would  appear,  that  sometimes  the  autho- 
rity of  the  state  is  exerted  for  the  protection  of  its  subjects. 


by  &  vigorous  represston  of  crime,  while  at  odiers  they  are 
quietly  left  to  take  oare  of  themselves  in  the  best  way  they 
can.  It  is  easy  to  oonoeive  that  under  the  old  Spanish  role, 
the  jealous V  of  the  government  may  have  led  to  a  better 
system,  ana  to  «  stricter  enforocmeat  of  the  laws,  against 
all  disturbers  of  the  puhHc  peace ;  hor  is  it  more  difficult 
to  understand  hew,  in  the  oonrae  of  the  long  revolutionary, 
struggle  which  has  ii|nrooted  the  whole  system  of  govern- 
ment in  Mexico;  and  left  the  country  a  prey  to  contending 
faotions,  the  efiioienoy  of  the  po^ce  may  have  become 
relaxed,  and  a  license  have  been  assumed  by  evil-doers,  to 
tiolate  the  laws  with  impunity. 

PtBUO  WALKS. 

Like  most  cities  of  Spain,  and  cities  of  Spanish  origin, 
Mexico  has  ftimous  public  walks.  The  Alameda  and  the 
Paseo  Nuevo  are  the  principal  ones;  the  former  is  more 
especially  celebrated.  Unluckily,  however,  it  has  shared 
in  the  common  decline  of  all  things  in  this  capital,  and  uo 
longer  presents  the  same  scenes  of  splendour  which  charac- 
terized it  in  former  days ;  nevertheless  it  is  still  a  place 
which  possesses  very  considerable  attractions,  and  is  looked 
upon  as  a  very  important  appendage  to  the  city,  by  all  its 
pleasure-loving  inhabitants.  Our  extracts  will  enable  our 
readers  to  compare  its  present  condition  with  the  appearance 
which  it  offered  in  the  olden  time,  when,  as  a  colony  of  Spain, 
Mexico  ei\joyed  some  portion  of  the  prosperity  which 
attached  to  the  mother-country.  The  first  is  from  the  pen 
of  Thomas  Gaee,  commonly  called  Friar  Gage,  who  resided 
in  the  capital  for  some  time*  during  the  year  1625. 

"  The  gal^nts  of  this  city,**  he  says,  "  show  themselves 
daily  here  on  horseback,  and  most  in  coaches  about  four  of 
the  clock  in  the  aftertioon»  in  a  pleasant  shady  field  called 
la  Alameda,  full  of  trees  and  walks,  somewhat  like  unto 
our  Moor-fields,  where  do  meet  as  constantly  as  the  rner* 
chants  upon  our  Exchange,  about  two  thousand  <;oaches,  full 
of  gallants,  ladies,  and  citizens,  to  see  and  to  be  seen,  tp 
court  and  to  be  courted,  the  gentlemen  having  their  train 
of  blackmore  slaves,  some  a  dozen,  some  nalf-a-dozen, 
waiting  on  them,  in  brave  and  gallant  liveries,  heavy  with 
gold  and  silver  lace,  with  silk  stockings  on  their  black  le^s, 
and  roses  on  their  feet,  and  swords  by  their  sides;  the  ladies 
also  carry  their  train  by  their  coaches*  side,  of  jet-like  dam- 
sels, who,  with  their  bravery  and  white  mantles  over  thein, 
seem  to  be,  as  the  Spaniard  saith,  moaca  en  leche,  a  fiie 
in  milk.  But  the  train  of  the  viceroy*  who  often  goeth  to 
this  place,  is  wonderful  stalely,  which  some  say,  is  as  great 
as  the  train  of  his  master,  the  king  of  Spain.  At  this 
meeting  are  carried  about,  many  sorts  of  sweetmeats  and 
papers  of  comfits  to  be  sold,  for  to  relish  a  cup  of  cool  water, 
wJbuoh  is  cried  about  in  curious  glasses.  But  many  times/' 
continues  this  quaint  dcscriber,  "  their  meetings,  sweetened 
with  conserves  and  comfits,  have  sowre  sauce  at  the  end, 
for  jealousie  will  not  suffer  a  lady  to  be  courted,  no,  nor 
sometimes  to  be  spoken  to,  but  puts  fury  into  the  violent 
hand,  to  draw  a  sword  or  dagger,  and  to  stab  or  murther 
whom  he  was  Jealous  of,  and  when  one  sword  Is  drawn, 
thousands  are  presently  drawn,  some  to  right  tbp  party 
wounded  or  murthered,  others  to  defend  the  party  mur- 
thering,  whose  friends  will  not  permit  him  to  be  apprehended, 
but  wUl  ffuard  him  with  drawn  swords,  until  they  have 
conveyed  nim  to  the  sanctuary  of  some  church,  from  whence 
the  viceroy  his  power  is  not  able  to  take  him  for  a  legal 
tryal.'^ 

It  would  certainly  be  quite  useless  to  loo&  now-a-days  for 
such  a  scene  of  splendour  on  the  Alameda  of  Mexico ;  the 
trains  of  slaves  "with  silk  stockings  on  their  black  legs 
and  roses  on  their  feet,  and  swords  by  their  sides,**  have  all 
passed  away  with  the  prosperity  of  this  country.  Of  the 
size  of  this  place  our  readers  may,  perhaps,  be  unable  to 
form  an  idea  from  6age*s  statement,  that  it  was  '*  like  unto 
our  Moor-fields  *  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Mr.  Beaufoy 
says  it  is  about  as  large  as  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  It  is 
laid  out  in  lines  radiating  from  different  centres,  and 
planted  with  avenues  of  trees,  shrubberies,  &c.  It  has  a 
carriage-road  round  it,  to  which  it  is  the  fashion  for  ladies 
to  drive  out  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  their  carriages 
being  drawn  up  in  a  long  line,  often  remain  stationary  for 
hours. 

**  Amongst  the  many  curious  scenes  that  Mexico  pre- 
sented," says  Mr.  Ward, "  I  know  none  with  which  we  were 
more  struck  than  the  Alameda.  As  compared  with  the 
Prado*  of  Madrid,  it  was;  indeed,  deprived  of  its  brightest 

*  To  be  described  in  a  futoie  portion  of  this  work. 
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leB ,  for  few  or  DoiM  of  tbe  UdiM  of 
HexiM  ever  appear  in  paUie  on  foot :  but  to  i  ^ 
it  had  tba  ment  oT  being  totallv  untika  uijr  tuait  timX  wa 
bad  erer  men  b«A>n.  On  a  Sunday,  or  Dia  dt  Fittla 
(PaatiTal  Day.)  tha  avMiuea  were  emwdad  wMt  Mionnoai 
ifftafthtt.  in  Mob  of  vfaich  wars  walad  two  or  mon  Udiaa. 
diBMad  in  Ailt  avaniD)(  eoatume,  and  whQiog  away  tha  time 
with  a  aagar,  in  awaitin({  tha  approach  of  Knie  of  tba 
noiuania*  gantlameD  walking  or  riding  near.  Nw 
the  equeatnana  len  remarkable;  for  ntoat  of  them 
equipped  in  the  AiU  riding-dreta  of  the  country,  ditbrias 

'ribed  tbia  < 

Tbe  Posao  Nuevo  a  another  walk  of  note ;  it  eotuiiti 
of  a  broad  road,  railed  about  three  feet  above  tbe  meadow 
that  turroundi  tbe  city,  and  planted  on  both  lidei  with 
treea.  Tbe  Ptaeo  de  la*  Vigo*  form*  a  third;  it  runs 
by  the  aide  of  the  Chalco  Canal,  along  which  tlk*  native 
Indiaoi  convey  to  the  city  the  fruita,  fioweia.  and  Tegetablei 
which  are  produr-ed  in  their  gardeni.  At  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning/  when  the  ranal  is  crowded  with  boata 
puibiog  along  to  the  market*,  it  picaenta  an  animated  i 

THB  FOnrLATIOK. 

V  general  view  of  tbe  popuU- 

_        lea.      "  Here."  aayi  C- — *- 

..  "the  alrauger  see*  tbe  moit extraordinary 
of  people  and  tbinga  hnddied  together,  into  an  apparently 
conAiaed,  yet  well-ordered  mau.  Several  principal  ibopa 
open  to  the  Portale*.  and  innnroerable  netty  venderi  of 
both  lexe*  alao  display  their  warea  crowded  on  tablea,  in 
boxea  and  haiketa,  in  framea,  or  ipread  on  the  ground; 
while  half-naked  lepeioa,  tleeping,  overpowered  bypnlqna, 
or  begging  at  tbe  pasaera-by;  prieat*,  monk*,  ofScera, 
Indiana,  ladiea,  and  Europeani,  form  a  oontinually-moving 
motley  crowd.  At  one  turn  may  be  met  tbe  watar-carrier 
with  an  immenae  jar  hanging  at  his  back,  auspended  by  a 
broad  leather  belt  from  the  head,  while  a  amaller  vessel 
bangs  by  another  strap  in  troXA  to  maintain  tbe  balanoe. 
Id  a  di^rent  quarter  is  seen  a  stout  lepero  bearing  a 
cbair  alnns  IVom  his  head  and  sbonldera,  and  in  which  1* 
Mated  an  old  importunate  beggar.  On  turning  to  avoid  this 
object,  there  is  a  chance  o?  stumbling  orer  the  frait  and 
flowers  of  aome  poor  <|uiet  Indian  woman,  aa  she  tits  crouched 
against  a  pillar,  while  tho  ear  is  frequently  saluted  hy  the 
loud  cHaa  of  tho  newsmen,  who  sell  in  considerable  quan- 
titiea  the  publicationa  of  the   day;    proclamations  for   or 

apinat   tbe    Gapuobines    (Bpaniards),    the    priest*,    tbe 
Ntion  of  deputies,  or  whaterer  may  be  tha  moat  agiuting 
topie  of  the  day." 

Tba  leperos  mentioned  in  this  extract  are  tbe  most 
curious  cbMs  of  the  population  of  Hexieo;  they  leaenhle 


difcenee.  (bat  inatead  of  eating  maccanmi  tbey  < 


piUqna. 
Thiapa 


pml^at  is  the  farourite  beverage  of  tbe  lower  c 
in  tbe  city  of  Mexico,  and  in  a  very  conaidmable  poation 
of  the  repabbe  around ;  it  is  tbe  prodoce  of  a  plant  r«ll*>t 
Afwawy,  or  Metl,ot  Pillet,  a  speciea  of  AgmMAmerie^tm, 
or  AmerieaD  Aloe.  Tba  growth  of  tbe  pWt  i*  alow,  bm 
when  it  has  reached  maturity,  its  height  variea  froai  nx 
to  eight  feet,  with  leavea  of  coneaponding  aiie ;  it  will 
flourish  with  very  little  culture,  on  the  poorest  soiL  la 
sooM  parts  of  the  eountry,  there  are  regular  plantalHwia  tf 
thiauseftil  production;  the  plants  are  there  amngwd  in 
lines,  wKh  an  interval  of  about  three  yards  between  nrh 
When  tbe  period  of  flowering  arrivea,  the  plant  bacina  I* 
be  pniductive;  it  is  on  this  account  extremdy  itnpcwtaM 
to  UM  cultivator,  to  know  exactly  the  time  of  ellloreaeaiea. 
Tba  Mexicans  learn  its  approach  by  certain  signa  vbki 
they  attentively  observe  ;  thay  know  almoat  the  vm^  horn 
--  which  tbe  stem,  or  central  shoot,  which  i*  d«»iiT»ed  la 


heart  or  bundle  of  central  leaves  (el  atraa€M),  leaving 
nothing  but  tbe  thick  outside  rind,  which  fbnns  a  natwd 
basin  or  wall,  about  two  feet  deep,  and  one  and  a  balf  ii 
diameter  (aee  tbe  Engraving.}  Into  this  tbe  vm,  whicb 
would  have  gonn  to  support  tbe  large  ahoot  wiuch  Daa  beta 
cut  off,  is  continually  oorjng  in  sucb  quantities,  tbat  iL  b 
found  necessary  to  remove  it  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Tbis 
sap  is  allowed  to  ferment,  and  in  a  week  or  two  it  heeio»ua 
fuiqut  in  tbe  beet  static  Ibr  drinking. 

"  The  natives,"  says  Mr.  Ward,  "  aacribe  to  pmlqmt  as 
many  good  qualitiea  as  wbisky  i*  ssld  to  possess  in  Beat- 
land.  Tbey  call  it  stoniHchic,  a  great  promoter  of  digeataa 
and  sleep,  and  an  excellent  remedy  in  many  diteaaas.  It 
nquires  a  knowledge  of  all  these  good  qualitiea.  to  leean- 
cile  the  stranger  to  that  smell  of  sour  milk,  or  sligbtly- 
tainlsd  meat,  by  which  the  young  jm/fve-drinker  is  uanaBy 
disgusted ;  but  if  this  can  be  surmounied,  pulqme  wiU  he 
found  bolb  a  refreshing  and  a  wholesome  beverage,  far  ib 
intoxicating  qualities  are  very  alight,  and  as  it  n  dranl 
always  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  it  possesses,  eien  m  It* 
hottest  weather,  an  agreeable  coolness."  The  offeniiTC 
smell  in  question  is  attributed  to  the  dirty  ptg-akioi  in 
which  it  is  cunvi^yed  fVom  the  place  of  culture  to  ktge 
towns.  There  is  also  a  btrong  sort  of  brandy,  tailed 
Mriical,  or  affuardimte  de  Maguvy,  prepared  fit>ni  this 
plant,  and  of  this  the  consumption  is  great. 

The  cultivation  of  the  maguey  thus  poasessea  oooiideratle 
advantages.  To  use  Humbol<lt's  wmds,  **  a  propriMsr  who 
ilants  from  30,000  to  40,000  maguey  is  sure  toeatabli^  tte 
brtune  of  his  children."  But  itreqires  a  degree  oTpatienea 
aeldom  found  among  the  Indians  of  Mexico,  lo  parsoea 

riies  of  cultivation  which  only  begins  to  grow  lucraim  at 
end  of  flfWn  years.  In  a  good  soil,  the  plant  reackea  dw 
period  of  flowering  in  five  years ;  in  a  poor  one,  no  barreK 
can  be  expected  in  less  than  eighteen  yeara.  The  pUnt  it 
destroyed,  if  the  incision  be  made  too  early, — that  is  M 
say,  longbefoie  the  flowers  would  bate  natuially  ' 
themselves. 
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SHOES,  AND  THEIR  VARIOUS  FORMS. 

Thb  inveAtion  of  this  oacfiil  artlcfe  of  dress  mtiit 
seceieariljr  be  altributed  to  a  y^xy  remote  period  in 
Ibe  bistory  of  the  worlds  for  m  toon  as  mankind 
bad  made  even  a  moderate  progress  in  tbe  arts  of  life, 
their  attention  would  naturally  be  directed  to  the 
contrivance  of  some  method  for  prtserving  tbe  soles 
of  tbe  feet  from  injury.  In  preparing  a  covering  for 
the  lieady  the  most  delicate  materials,  such  as  straw, 
shavings  of  wood,  &&,  were  in  the  first  instance 
resorted  to,  the  onfy  object  being  to  protect  tbe  head 
from  tbe  heat  of  tbe  sun,  and  occasionally  from 
rain;  but  any  substance  calculated  to  guard  tbe 
feet  from  injury,  must  be  capable  of  enduring  much 
wear  and  tear.  On  this  account  it  is,  that  tbe 
earliest  coverings  for  the  feet,  of  which  any  traces 
exist,  were  formed  of  leather. 

The  first  three  engravings  represent  shoes,  or 
rather  sandals,  (for  tbe  covering  of  the  upper  part  of 
tbe  foot  is  a  much  later  invention,)  of  Egyptian 
manufacture,  and  show  the  high  state  of  civilization 
in  Egypt  nearly  three  thousand  years  ago. 

The  finn^ft^  of  tbe  Greeks  are  the  next  we  have 
to  notice,  and  in  these,  the  upper  part  of  the  foot  is 
still  left  uncovered,  although,  perhaps,  greater  dex- 
terity is  exhibited  fai  the  Afferent  methods  of 
fastening  them  on  the  leet.  Much  uncertainty, 
however,  exists,  as  to  tbe  correct  forms  of  the 
sandals  of  this  celebrated  nation,  as  most  of  tbe 
statues  which  have  been  preserved  are  greatly  da- 
maged, and  tbe  feet  have  been  restored  by  modem 
artists:  in  addition  to  this,  the' greater  number  of 
tbe  statues  of  their  heroes,  or  gods,  are  represented 
with  their  bare  feet.  Tbe  form  of  the  coverings  for 
the  feet  of  tbe  ancient  Romans  is  evidently  derived 
from  tbe  Greeks,  but  they  assumed  a  greater  variety 
of  shapes  5  in  general,  however,  the  apper  part  of  the 
foot  was  either  wholly  or  partiidly  covered.  The  en- 
graving No.  A,  represents  what  may  perhaps  be  most 
appropriately  called  a  boot. 

The  four  next  engravings  (Nos.  6,  7,  8,  9,)  are  re- 
presentations of  ancient  shoes  and  sandals,  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.  The  first,  with  spikes  attached  to  tbe 
sole,  is,  evidently,  intended  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering the  wearer  sure-footed,  in  ascending  or  des- 
cending steep  acclivities,  or  in  crossing  plains  of  ice, 
or  frozen  snow.  Tbe  next  is  almost  a  perfect  shoe, 
but  to  what  nation  it  belonged  is  uncertain.  The  third 
is  a  species  of  wooden  clog,  and  is  almost  similar  to 
those  worn  at  the  present  day  by  the  ladies  of  Syria. 
Tbe  fourth  appears  to  be  finrmed  of  leather;  it  is 
copied  from  an  ancient  fragment,  but  it  is  uncer- 
tain to  what  country  it  is  to  be  attrStnited. 

Referring  to  the  shoes  of  modern  nations,  the 
first,  and  perhaps  tbe  most  antique,  are  those  worn 
by  the  Chinese.  Like  every  other  article  of  dress 
of  this  singular  people,  the  shoes  of  the  richer 
classes  are  chieAy  formed  of  silk,  and  beautifully 
embroidered.  Nos.  10  and  11  represent  tbe  foot 
and  shoe  of  a  Chinese  lady  of  rank,  which,  from  its 
extremely  small  size,  was,  no  doubt,  of  the  most 
fashionable  form. 

This  strange  desire  of  tbe  Chinese  females  of  all 
ranks,  to  reduce  the  size  of  their  feet,  is  only  another 
proof  of  tbe  inconveniences  and  torments  which 
have  been  endured  for  fashion's  sake;  and,  although 
at  first  sight  it  ai^ars  extremely  singular,  it  is  not  a 
whit  more  unnatural  than  tbe  tight  lacing  of  the 
ladies  of  Europe.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  practice 
carried,  that,  says  Lord  Macartney,  "  Even  among 
the  middle  and  inferior  classes,  the  feet  were  un- 
naturally small,  or  rather  truncated.  They  appeared 
AS  if  the  fore-part  of  the  fcot  had  been  accidentally 


cut  off,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  nsnal  atze,  and 
bandaged  like  tbe  stamp  of  an  an^tvtated  limb  $  tk^ey 
undergo,  mdeed,  mnch  torment,  and  cri]^le  ttiexn- 
selves  in  a  great  measure,  in  imitation  of  ladies  of 
higher  rank,  among  whom  it  is  the  custom  to  stop, 
by  pressure,  tbe  growth  of  tbe  ancle,  as  well 
foot,  from  the  earliest  infancy;  and  leaving  tbe 
toe  in  its  natural  position,  forcibly  to  bend  the  others, 
and  retain  them  under  the  foot,  tiU  at  length  th^-y 
adhere  to  it,  as  if  buried  in  the  sole,  and  can  no  more 
be  separated.  Notwithstanding  tbe  pliability  o£  tbe 
human  frame  in  tender  years,  its  tendency  to  expansion 
at  that  period,  must,  whenever  it  is  counteracted, 
occasion  great  pain  to  those  who  are  so  treated ;  sl^ 
before  the  ambition  of  being  admired  takes 
of  these  victims  of  fashion.  It  requires  the 
of  their  female  parents  to  prevent  their  relieviag 
themselves  firom  the  firm  and  tight  rompwiis  which 
bind  their  feet  and  ancles.  When  these  compresses 
are  constantly  and  carefully  kept  on,  the 
are  symmetrically  small.  The  young  creatures 
indeed,  obliged  for  a  considerable  time,  to  be 
supported  when  they  attempt  to  ¥ralk;  bat  even 
afterwards  they  totter,  and  always  walk  npoo  their 
heels.  Some  of  tbe  very  lowest  dasees  of  the 
Chinese,  of  a  race  confined  chiefly  to  the  mountains, 
and  remote  places,  have  not  adopted  this  nnnatuTai 
custom.  But  the  females  of  this  daaa  are  hdd  by 
the  rest  in  tbe  utmost  degree  of  contciiq>t,  and  are 
employed  only  in  the  most  menial  domestic  offiocs. 

"  So  inveterate  is  tbe  custom  wfaidk  gives  prr- 
eminence  to  mutilated  over  perfect  limbs,  that  the  in- 
terpreter averred,  and  every  subsequent  infomatioD 
confirmed  the  assertion,  that  if  of  two  sisters,  otherwi^ 
every  way  equal,  the  one  had  been  thus  maimed,  while 
mature  had  been  suffered  to  make  its  usual  progiesi 
in  the  other,  the  latter  would  be  considered  aa  in  an 
abject  state,  unworthy  of  associating  with  th*  rest  of 
tbe  fani^ily,  and  doomed  to  perpetual  obscurity,  and 
tbe  drudgery  of  servitude." 

How  this  singular  fashion  arose,  is  uncertain;  the 
common  story  in  China  is,  that  a  certun  lady  uf 
very  high  rank,  happened  to  be  gifted  by  nature  with 
extremely  small  feet,  and,  no  doubt,  took  good  care 
that  her  advantage  over  the  rest  of  her  sex,  should 
not  be  unknown ;  this  naturally  excited  the  emulation 
of  others,  and  an  endeavour  was  made  to  supply  by 
art,  that  which  was  considered  a  deficiency  on  tbe 
part  of  nature. 

This  curious  covering  for  the  1^  and  ibot  (No.  12,) 
was  in  use  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  it  was  employed 
chiefly  by  the  higher  classes,  and  by  the  cki^  in  ge- 
neral ;  a  shoe  was  also  worn  along  with  it.  These  leg 
bandages,  or  garters,  were  at  times  very  richly  em- 
broidered, and  sometimes  instead  of  being  rolled  one 
way,  as  in  our  engraving,  they  were  employed  and 
bound  round  contrary  ways,  so  that  when  they  were 
of  two  colours,  the  appearance  resembled  a  Highland 
stocking ;  this  was  called  cross-gartering. 

The  shoes  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  very  simple, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  well  contrived  for  comfort; 
they  were  usually  tied  at  the  instep  by  a  leather  thong. 

After  the  time  of  tbe  Anglo-Saxons,  when  the 
nation  began  to  import  its  fashions  from  other 
countries,  the  form  of  the  shoes  and  boots  was  con- 
stantly varying,  indeed,  they  appear  to  have  been 
made  rather  according  to  the  whim  or  caprice  of  the 
wearer,  than  in  consequence  of  any  settled  fashion ;  we 
must  not,  however,  omit  to  notice  the  long-toed  boot 
(No.  15,)  so  much  worn  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
Seeond.  It  is  said  by  historians  that  these  were  so  in- 
convenient in  walking,  that  the  wearer  was  obliged  to 
loop  them  up  to  the  Imee  bv  means  of  metal  chains^ 
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it  is  also  8iud  that  once  on  the  field  of  oattle,  the 
young  cavaliers  were  so  encumbered  by  these  un- 
naturally long  toes,  that  they  were  obliged  to  cut 
them  off  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  boots  of  gentlemen 
Were  ornamented  with  tops,  sometimes  elegantly 
fringed  with  lace,  and  the  shoes  also  had  immensely 
large  rosettes  of  different- coloured  silks. 

We  are  coming  now  to  comparatively  modem 
times,  and  some  now  living  can  remember  the  high- 
heeled  shoes  worn  by  the  ladies  in  the  last  century. 
No.  1 7  represents  a  shoe  of  this  description,  such  as 
was  worn  by  the  fashionable  men  of  the  day. 

The  shoe  and  boot  represented  in  Nos.  18,  19,  are 
still  worn  in  France:  the  jack -boot  has  been  so  often 
noticed  by  travellers  and  others,  that  it  hardly  needs 
description;  it  is,  however,  perhaps,  not  generally 
known,  that  the  foot  of  the  wearer  of  this  unwieldy 
boot  does  not  reach  the  sole,  but  is  received  in  a  space 
about  four  inches  above  the  ground,  so  that  the  heel 
of  the  wearer  is  immediately  in  front  of  the  spur. 
The  wooden  shoe  is  formed  out  of  one  solid  piece  of 
wood,  and  is  worn  in  France  chiefly  by  the  children 
and  women  in  country  places.  It  is  the  wooden 
shoe  alluded  to  by  Goldsmith's  porter  in  the  Citizen 
of  the  World,  who,  while  resting  from  his  load, 
declares  the  French  to  be  only  "  fit  to  carry  burdens, 
because  they  are  slaves  and  wear  wooden  shoes." 

No.  20  is  a  kind  of  sandal  worn  by  the  mountaineers 
m  Switzerland,  studded  with  iron  spikes,  to  prevent 
th«e  foot  slipping. 

The  snow-shoe  is  formed  of  a  frame- work  of  wood, 
6tr«ongly  interlaced  with  thongs  of  leather;  it  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Esquimaux  and  the  Canadians,  to 
prevent  their  sinking  into  the  snow,  when  crossing  \ 
their  extensive  plains.  This  shoe  causes  great 
pain  to  the  wearer  until  after  considerable  practice  in 
the  use  of  it. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  account,  than  by 
noticing  the  machines  invented  by  Mr.  Brunei  for 
the  purpose  of  making  shoes  for  the  Army  and 
Navy.  The  chief  difference  between  his  method  and 
that  in  common  use,  consisted  in  the  employment  of 
nails  of  different  lengths,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting 
the  various  parts  of  the  shoes,  the  only  part  sub- 
jected to  the  operation  of  sewing  being  the  three 
pieces  of  which  the  upper-leather  is  composed,  namely, 
the  vamp  and  the  two  quarters.  The  cutting-out  is 
performed  by  large  steel  punches  of  the  proper 
form ;  the  holes  to  receive  the  nails  are  made  with 
the  greatest  regularity,  and  by  a  very  simple  con- 
trivance: the  nails,  which  are  also  made  by  the  same 
machine,  are  dropped  with  unerring  certainty  in  their 
places,  and  at  one  blow  they  are  all  driven  in  to  the 
proper  depth. 

The  nails  employed  are  of  three  kinds.  1.  The 
long  nails,  which  form  a  complete  row,  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  edge  of  the  whole  shoe,  passing 
through  the  two  soles,  the  welt,  and  the  upper-leather ; 
the  heel  is  also  fastened  on  by  a  row  of  these  nails 
round  its  edge.  The  heads,  or  thick  ends  of  the  nails, 
are  seen  on  the  lower  side  of  the  soles,  and  keep  the 
leather  from  wearing. 

2.  The  tacking  nails,  which  are  of  such  a  size  as 
to  pass  only  through  the  sole  and  the  welt.  Of  these 
there  is  a  row  all  round  the  edge  of  the  foot,  but 
further  from  the  edge  than  the  row  of  long  nails. 

3.  The  short  naih,  which  only  penetrate  through 
the  thickness  of  the  lower  sole  j  they  are  disposed 
in  parallel  rows  across  the  tread  of  the  foot,  and 
also  in  a  double  row  parallel  to  the  outline  of  the 
toe,  at  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  from  the 
edge. 


WltCHES. 
Matthxw  Hopkins,  thk  WrrcH-PiNDBR. 

Among  the  spots  and  blemishes  which  defaced  ''  Old 
England," — we  mean  England  in  the  days  even  of 
good  Queen  Bess,  King  James,  and  our  Charles's, 
none  appear  of  a  darker  dye  than  the  evils  of 
superstition.  And  of  all  the  forms  under  which  the 
superstition  of  our  ancestors  is  presented  to  our  view, 
the  notion  respecting  the  existence  and  power  of 
witches,  is  perhaps  the  most  hideous  and  abominable. 
If  the  delusions  of  this  kind  had  been  so  far  harm- 
less as  to  have  kept  within  the  minds  of  those  per- 
sons whom  they  misled,  we  might,  indeed,  have 
wondered  at  such  gross  ignorance  prevailing  in  the 
seats  of  learning,  and  amidst  the  bright  periods  of 
our  literary  history,  like  "  the  moping  owV*  in  broad 
sun-shine ;  and  we  might  have  classed  them  among 
such  Vulgar  Errors,  as  those  of  "  The  philosophers' 
stone  which  should  turn  all  to  gold;"  "  The  hidden 
virtue  in  precious  stones,"  or,  "  The  geese,  which 
were  produced  from  the  fish  called  Barnacles  !" 

But  the  opinions  respecting  witches,  were  as  cruel 
as  they  were  false :  and  our  feeling  of  the  ridiculous, 
is  quickly  turned  into  that  of  sorrow  and  pity,  on 
finding  not  only  that  some  of  the  most  learned,  and, 
generally  speaking,  humane  of  our  countrymen,  in  a 
past  age,  held  the  common  notions  upon  witchcraft, 
but  that  thousands  of  poor,  old,  and  innocent  persons, 
mostly  women,  were  condemned  and  executed  for  this 
alleged  offence,  in  Great  Britain  alone!  We  say 
"fl/ZeycJ  offence,"  when  we  consider  the  absurd  stories 
told,  and  the  many  impostures  which  we  know  to 
have  been  contrived  on  the  subject:  at  the  same 
time,  it  may  be  well  to  remember  the  observation 
of  Sir  William  Blackstone. — "  It  seems  to  be  the 
most  eligible  way  to  conclude  with  an  ingenious 
writer  of  our  own  (Addison,)  that,  in  general,  there 
has  been  such  a  thing  as  witchcraft,  though  one 
cannot  give  credit  to  any  particular  modern  instance 
of  it."  Too  many  reported  cases,  indeed,  there  are, 
which,  from  the  monstrous  nature  of  the  charge,  the 
deep  injustice  of  the  kind  of  evidence,  and  the  revolting 
barbarity  attending  the  last  resort  against  the  accused, 
were  a  disgrace  to  our  ancient  criminal  calendars. 
Dr.  Grey,  in  his  notes  to  the  poem  of  Hudibras  says, 
that  he  had  seen  an  accoimt  of  between  three  and 
four  thousand  persons,  who  suffered  death  for  witch- 
craft in  the  kings  dominions,  from  1640  to  1660. 

It  should  be  a  cause  of  thankfulness  to  us,  that 
owing  to  the  vast,  though  gradual,  spread  of  sound 
knowledge  since  that  time,  and  more  especially  in 
consequence  of  the  mild  and  pure  light  which  is  shed 
into  almost  every  cottage  by  the  Gospel,  now  that  the 
Bible  may  be  read  by  all  in  their  native  tongue,  we  are 
freed  from  these  shameftil  and  degrading  fetters  ^ 
except,  indeed,  in  some  few  instances  in  distant 
villages.  Bat  to  show  that  the  evil  once  reached 
even  to  the  highest,  both  in  rank  and  knowledge, 
we  quote  a  passage  from  a  sermon  preached  before 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1558,  by  Bishop  Jewel,  in 
which  the  mischiefs  attributed  to  the  agency  of 
witches,  and  the  effects  of  the  "  evil  eye"  are  plainly 
declared.  "  It  may  please  your  grace  to  understand, 
that  witches  and  sorcerers  within  these  last  four  years 
are  marvellously  increased  within  this  your  'grace's 
realm.  Your  grace's  subjects  pine  away,  even 
unto  the  deaths  their  colour  fadeth,  their  flesh 
rotteth,  their  speech  is  benumbed,  their  senses  are 
bereft.  I  pray  God,  they  may  never  practise  further 
than  upon  the  subject*'  The  climax  of  this,  must 
surely  have  been  extremely  startling,  and  have 

Moved  tlie  stoat  heart  of  Englaud^s  queen, 
Though  Fope  and  Bpaniard  oouldnH  trouble  it. 
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Bisbop  Hall  cpeaks  of  a  vflkge  in  Lanctihire, 
What  the  number  of  wiicbet  was  laiger  than  that  of 
tbe  bouses.  The  learned  Jotepb  Glanvil,  on  the 
occasion  of  an  invisible  drum,  beating  every  nigbt 
at  the  bouse  of  a  Mr.  Mompesson,  in  Wiltshire, 
tucped  bis  thoughts  to  tbe  subject,  and  in  1666, 
published  his  "  Saddueitm  refuted,  or  PkUotopkical  Coa- 
sideraiions  touching  the  being  of  Witeke$  tmd  Witchcraft" 
though  the  story  of  bis  mysterious  drummer,  if  tbe 
plot  could  have  been  traced,  would,  no  doubt,  have 
been  found  as  foolish  a  one  as  that  of  tbe  Cock-Lane 
ghost.  Even  the  rich  gold  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's 
master-mind  had  the  same  species  of  alloy:  "For 
my  part,"  says  he,  "  I  have  ever  believed,  and  now  do 
believe,  that  there  are  witches.  They  that  doubt  of 
these,  do  not  only  deny  them,  but  spirits,  and  are 
obliquely,  and  upon  consequence,  a  sort  not  of 
infidels,  but  atheists.**  To  these  instances,  taken 
from  the  professions  of  Divinity  and  Medicine,  we 
may  add  those  of  certain  high  legal  persons,  with 
imaginations  equally  warped.  Lord  Coke  gravely 
draws  a  difference  between  a  conjuror,  a  witch,  and  an 
enchanter.  And  the  great  and  good  Chief-Justice 
Hale,  so  late  as  the  year  1 664,  in  presiding  as  judge 
on  the  trial  of  two  reputed  witches,  at  Bury  St. 
£dmund*8,  betrayed  such  a  want  of  firmness  in  bis 
mode  of  leaving  the  matter  to  the  jury,  that  the 
poor  women  were  found  guilty  upon  thirteen  several 
indictments,  and  executed,  declaring  their  innocence 
to  the  last. 

Follies  of  the  same  kind,  however,  are  found  re- 
corded even  in  our  parish  registers,  as  will  be  proved 
by  the  following  entry,  which  we  extract  literally  from 
the  register  of  buricds  of  a  city  parish,  St  Olave's, 
Hart  Street,  the  residence,  during  tbe  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  some  of  her  successors,  of  several 
noble  and  distinguished  families.  ''1579.  16  Mays. 
— Was  buried  Agne$  Peinonn,  Svant,  to  Mr.  Paule 
Banninge*^  aged  30  gears;  BKWiTCHan.**  It  was 
imperative  on  tbe  parish  officers,  at  that  time, 
to  note  down  tbe  complaint  of  which  tbe  party 
bad  died;  for  a  few  months  before  the  occurrence 
of  Agnes  Peirsonn's  name,  this  is  inserted  as  a  fresh 
order.  "  November  1578.  A  new  comandment  from 
the  Queue  and  her  consiil,  to  endite  the  names,  the 
christian  names,  the  age,  and  the  disease  of  every  person 
dyeing  within  the  parish  " 

To  these  authorities,  if  so  they  may  be  called, 
must  be  added  that  of  James  the  First;  whose 
silly  work,  entitled  Dtanonologie,  reprinted  in  London 
in  1603,  having  first  seen  the  light  in  Edinburgh, 
and  coming,  as  it  did,  from  a  royal  pen,  found 
crowds  of  admirers,  and  made  witchcraft  feshionable. 
In  his  reign  a  new  and  severe  statute  was  passed 
against  witches,  describing  tbe  crime  in  various 
particulars  t,  and  enacting  that  offenders,  duly  and 
lawfully  convicted,  should  suffer  death.  The  old 
laws  passed  in  England  and  Scotland  against  conju- 
ration and  witchcraft,  which  made  the  crime  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  were  repealed  by  a  statute 
9  Geo.  II.  c.  5 ;  doubtless  to  the  great  comfort  and 
delight  of  many  ancient  and  harmless  females. 

But  we  proceed  to  make  some  mention  of  the 
remarkable  character  whose  portrait  we  have  given. 
Matthew  Hopkins  of  Manningtree,  in  Essex,  in  the 
evil  days  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  was  appointed  Witch- 

*  A  verj  eminent  and  wealtliy  merchant,  father  of  Paul,  first 
Visconnt  Bayning  of  Sudbury,  and  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord 
Bayning. 

t  Such  as  calling  ui>,  or  consulting,  covenanting  with,  enter- 
taining, feeding,  employing,  or  rewarding  any  evil  spirit;  taking  up 
dead  bodies  froin  the  grave  to  be  used  in  sorcery ;  attempting  by 
magic  arts  to  discover  hidden  tmsure  or  restore  stolen  goods ;  or, 
I7  enchantment,  to  cause  tbe  hurt  of  any  man  or  beast. 


finder  for  the  associated  comities;  and  it  is  an 
dited  fact,  that  be  discovered  and  brooght  to 
stake  or  gallows,  in  one  year,  sixty  poor  ereataie^ 
from  tbe  connty  of  Essex  alone,  as  reputed  witches. 
He  is  most  likely  tbe  person  alluded  to  by  Botler 
in  his  Hudibrat,  as  having  been,  by  tbe  Olivcriaia 
Parliament, 

Fully  empowered  to  treat  aboniy 

Finding  revolted  witches  out 

The  mode  of  detecting  these  unhappy  beings  wras 
various,  and  Hopkins  was  celebrated  for  his  diacem- 
ment  in  such  matters,  being  Icwked  upon  as  a  great 
critic  in  marks  and  (>igus.  The  old,  tbe  indigent, 
and  tbe  ignorant,  such  as  could  neither  plead  their 
own  cause,  nor  hire  an  advocate,  were  the  miiBerable 
victims  of  this  knave's  credulity,  spleen,  or  avarice. 
One  method  to  which  he  had  recotirse,  was  to  wrigk 
tbe  supposed  criminal  against  the  Church  Bible, 
which,  if  she  was  guilty,  would  weigh  her  dowo. 
Another  was,  to  make  her  attempt  to  repeat  tbe 
Lord's  Prayer.  It  was  thought  that  no  witch  could 
ever  do  this  entirely,  but  wuuld  always  omit 
part  or  other.  A  witch  could  not  weep  more 
three  tears,  and  that  ouly  out  of  the  left  eye.  This 
want  of  tears,  was,  by  the  Witch-finders,  and  evea 
by  some  judges,  deemed  a  substantial  proof  of  guilt! 

Swimming  a  witch  was  a  kind  of  proof  veiy 
generally  practised.  She  was  cross-bound,  tbe  right 
thumb  to  the  left  toe,  and  the  left  thumb  to  tbe  r^ht 
toe  J  and,  thus  prepared,  thrown  into  a  pond  or  river. 
If  guilty,  she  could  not  sink,  if  innocent  she  wm 
probably  drowned.  King  James,  who  is  said  to  hare 
advised,  if  he  did  not  invent  this  kind  of  ordeal,  ga«e 
the  following  sapient  reason  for  the  effect  produced  j 
That  "the  culprit  having  by  her  compact  with  the  devil, 
renounced  the  benefit  of  the  waters  of  baptism,  that 
element  in  its  turn  renounced  her,  and  refused  to 
receive  her  into  its  bosom.**  The  burning  alive  of 
any  animal,  supposed  to  be  bewitched  by  her,  such 
as  an  ox,  or  a  hog,  would  force  the  witch  to  confbs. 
Incredible  as  it  may  appear  in  the  present  day. 
when  so  much  is  done  to  inform  the  mind  and 
humanize  the  manners  of  all  classes,  an  instance  of 
this  last  superstition  occurred  recently.  It  is  related 
in  the  Morning  Herald,  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 1834,  that  a  gentleman  being  alarmed  by  the 
l^orrible  screams  of  some  animal  in  extreme  pain, 
upon  going  to  the  spot,  discovered  a  monster  in 
human  shape,  in  tbe  act  of  roasting,  or  burning 
alive,  a  young  pig ;  declaring  that  he  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  whole  litter  was  bewitched,  and  that 
this  was  the  only  means  of  discovering  who  was 
the  witch,  and  also  pf  curing  the  rest.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  that  the  gentleman  ordered  the  poor 
animal  to  be  instantly  killed,  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  this  dupe  of  a  savage  superstition. 

Another  mode  of  discovering  witches,  which  was 
considered  very  efficient,  as  it  most  frequently  ex- 
torted confession,  was  the  foUowing.  The  suspected 
person  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  room,  upon  a 
table  or  high  stool,  cross-legged,  or  in  some  other 
uneasy  posture,  to  which,  if  she  would  not  submit 
quietly,  she  was  tightly  bound  with  cords.  Here  she 
was  watched,  kept  without  food,  and  prevented  from 
going  to  sleep  for  twenty-four  hours,  during  which 
time,  it  was  thought,  her  imps,  or  familiars,  would 
come  to  her;  till  weakened  in  mind  with  terror,  and 
exhausted  in  nature  for  want  of  necessary  refreshment, 
the  unfortunate  creature  was  frequently  frightened  and 
driven  into  fancying  herself  possessed  of  supernatural 
powers ;  and  by  avowing  crimes  which  existed  only  in 
her  over-excited  imagination,  afforded  further  triumph 
to  those  ignorant  or  designing  persons^  who  traded 
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tn  the  dpiiS  *Soniea  of  these  victiniB.  Witcfa- 
flndera  are  baid  to  have  received  about  20*.  a  he«d 
for  all  who  were  condemned. 


There  ie  in  the  Fepysian  Library  at  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge,  a  very  rare  print  of  Matthew 
Hopkins,  the  most  notorioiu)  of  these  iaformers.  He 
is  repreEcnted,  as  in  the  annexed  cut  i  but  engaged 
at  his  "  dreadful  trade,"  and  surrounded  by  a  variety 
of  strange  objects,  the  chief  being  a  couple  of 
witrhes.  One  of  them  named  Holt,  is  saying,  by 
means  of  a  label,  "  My  mpei  are,  I.  Ilemausar ;  2, 
Pye-vmckett ;  3.  Pecte  i«  the  Crown;  4.  Grittzel  Gree- 
digut."  Four  animals  are  in.  attendance,  Jarmara, 
a  black  dog ;  Sache  and  Sugar,  a  hare ;  Newer,  a  ferret; 
and  Viner/ar  Tom,  a  bull-headed  greyhound. 

Hopkins  at  length  met  the  same  fate  which  ho  had 
prepared  for  so  many  otherB,  Suspected  of  witch- 
craft, he  himself  nnderwcnt  the  experiment  of  swim- 
ming in  his  own  way ;  and  was,  npon  the  event,  (the 
tremendous  alternative  of  appearing  to  float!)  con- 
demned and  executed  as  a  wizard. 


■   SuEELYaBenMof  onrmortality, 
A  conBcioiisneai  how  soon  we  shall  bo  gonej 
Or  if  we  Imgep— but  a  few  ihort  years — 
Haw  lurc  to  look  upon  onr  brother's  grave, 
Should  of  itself  incline  to  pity  and  love, 
And  prompt  ut  rather  to  anoA,  relievo, 
Than  aggtavato  the  evils  each  is  heir  to.— Booxa*'*  Ilalf. 


THE  ATUOSPHSRK. 

I. 
Tbkrk  is  a  class  of  fluids  from  which  we  derive  m 
few  of  the  sensations  that  come  to  us  from  other 
material  substances,  that  we  scarcely  admit  them  to 
be  matter.  These  are  called  Aiks,  or  Aerifokm 
Fluids,  and  the  science  which  treats  of  them,  is 
called  FNEUHATrcs.  With  the  properties  of  one> 
fluid  of  this  class  we  are  far  more  intimately  con- 
cerned than  with  those  of  any  other  material  sub- 
stance; we  are,  in  fact,  perpetually  immersed  in  that 
fluid ;  it  enters  most  intimately  into  the  composition 
of  our  bodies,  we  swallow  a  huge  volume  of  it  M 
every  inspiration,  and  the  very  principle  of  life  within 
us  appears  to  feed  upon  it.  One  of  its  constituent 
elements  is  Indeed  so  necessary  to  the  sustenance  at 
the  power  of  living,  that  to  cease  to  breathe,  and  to 
cease  to  live,  have  come  to  be  niied  as  synonymous 
expressiuns.  This  fluid  is  the  Athosphekk.  It 
surrounds  the  globe  of  our  earth  qu  every  side, 
forming  a  shell  of  vapour,  which  encloses  the  earth 
itself  as  its  eolid  portion,  or  nucleus. 

Only  few  of  those  sensations  by  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  recognise  the  existence  of  external 
thingfi,  appear  to  come  to  us  from  the  air.  We  do 
not  see  it,  as  we  do  othur  material  substances ;  we 
cannot  touch  it,  aa  we  do  them ;  we  are  not  conscioug 
that  it  has  weight,  as  they  have ;  it  does  not  appear 
to  require  any  force  to  move  it,  as  it  does  to  move 
them ;  in  short,  there  does  not  mm  Jo  be  a  single 
sense  aSected  by  it,  although  it  enters  largely  into 
the  constitution  of  every  single  sensation. 

One  great  cause  of  tbe  deception  under  which  we 
thus  labour,  is  that  we  are  dorn  into  the^air.  Our 
senses  are  snbjected  continually  to  those  affections 
which,  if  the  mind  took  notice  of  them,  would  con- 
stitute perceptions  of  its  exiatenoe  from  that  period 
when  it  takes  notice  of  nothing*.  There  are.  how- 
ever, other  causes  arising  out  of  the  conditions  of 
tbe  equilibrium  of  fluids,  which  enter  largdy  into  tbe 
explanation  of  this  mystery. 

The  first  of  these  is,  that,  by  tbe  nature  of  that 
equilibrium,  when  a  soUd  body,  of  whatever  form,  is 
immersed  in  a  heavy  fluid,  the  pressure  of  that  fluid, 
when  at  rest,  produces  in  it  no  tendency  whatever  to 
move  Aoriamlally ;  there  being,  for  each  horizontal 
pressure  on  one  side  of  it,  an  equal  and  opposite 
horizontal  pressure  on  the  opposite  aide,  which 
two  pressures  neutralize  one  another^  The  vertical 
pressure  of  tbe  fluid  produces  in  the  body  a  tendency 
to  move  upwards,  equal  only  to  the  weight  of  tbe 
fluid  it  displaces.  It  follows  that  the  air  in  which  we 
are  immersed  does  not,  by  reason  of  its  pressure 
when  at  .rest,  tend  to  move  us  koTizontalli/,  in  one 
direction  more  than  another.  It  presses  equally  in 
nil  dtrections,  and  this  is  the  case  in  every  position 
into  which  we  can  throw  our  bodies. 

The  parts  of  the  body  are  either  hollow,  as  the 
chest;  they  are  composed  of  solid  parts,  or  bones; 
of  fleshy  or  muscular  parts;  of  nerves  and  tendons; 
or  of  vessels  filled  with  fluid,  aa  veins  and  arteries. 
The  parts  called  hollow  are  not  in  reality  so,  but  are 
filled  with  the  same  fluid,  the  air,  in  which  the  whole 
of  the  external  portion  of'the  body  is  immersed; 


*  It  rrena  to  Lc  a  lav  oS  our  nature  ihit  the  mind  ilic 
ke  nolica  a(  \\\ok  tfl'ec;ioiu  of  the  oigans  of  Mnte  whi 
nilanlly  rep*ateil,  and,  ihersfore,  u  fmthri,  of  those  wh 
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trescnl  themKlvei  to  the  mi 
Mi  of  the  mind,  how  man; 


e  excecdiDsly  ai 
i  ofev 


Mforlhif 
of'naluie  would  be  laid  open 

„„n.     -.-,   ..  -- --.  -P  Po»«IiIg  thai  all  IhB  internal 

operalioni  of  (Se  human  body,  each  iHtctinc  some  neru«  or  orjan 
of  scnic,  t.nuld,  if  the  mind  did  bul  uke  notice  of  the  affeciion, 
presani  itself  u  ill  eye,  »i  compleitlj  ai  the  pan*  of  •  p»«c»ol 
mechaoino  to  the  eiieroal  or(*D> 
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and  this  air  contained  internally,  has  a  direct  com- 
munication, through  the  passage  of  the  wind-pipe, 
with  the  external  air ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  air  con- 
tained intemailf ,  and  the  external  ahr,  form  different 
portions  of  one  continuous  fluid.  Thus  the  pressure 
of  the  air  externally  upon  the  ribs,  is  home  by  an 
opposite  pressure  of  the  air  within;  and  neither 
•pressure  is  felt  to  have  a  tendency  to  alter  the  form 
i»f  the  cavity  •f  the  chest. 

If,  however,  we  exhale  any  portion  of  air  from  the 
chest,  we  become  immediately  conscious  of  a  diminm* 
Hon  of  the  internal  pressure  outwards,  and  an  excess 
of  the  external  pressure ;  the  chest  becomes  oppressed, 
and,  by  a  peculiar  mechanism  supplied  by  nature  for 
that  purpose,  its  dimensions  contract,  until  the  in- 
cluded air  is  again  sufficient  in  quantity  to  supply 
the  requisite  pressure  from  within.  It  is  for  reasons 
of  this  kind  that  divers,  when  at  a  great  depth, 
experience  a  severe  pressure  upon  the  ribs ;  the  ex- 
ternal pressure  upon  the  chest  being  increased  by 
the  great  weight  of  the  water,  and  thus  made  to 
exceed  the  opposite  internal  pressure  of  the  air. 

Those  portions  of  the  body  which  do  not  commu- 
nicate with  the  external  air,  and  thus  become  filled 
with  it,  are  all,  whatever  be  their  nature,  completely 
saturated  by  fluids.  Thus  the  bones  are  porous,  and 
their  pores  are  occupied  by  fluid  secretions ;  the  mus- 
cular portion  of  the  body,  or  the  flesh,  is  saturated 
by  the  blood;  the  nerves  and  sinews  are  tubes,  each 
apparently  serving  as  tlie  conduit  of  a  fluid. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  mass  of  the  human  body 
may  be  considered  as  an  accumulation  of  solid  atoms, 
each  separately  immersed  in  a  fluid,  and  it  follows 
that  the  pressure  upon  any  portion  of  the  external 
surface  of  the  body  is  propagated  equally  through- 
out its  substance  by  means  of  the  fluids,  and  that 
each  solid  particle  thus  sustains  pressures  equal  in 
every  possible  direction ;  so  that,  by  reason  of  these 
pressures,  it  can  have  no  tendency  to  move  either  in 
one  direction  or  another.  As  the  pressures  upon 
each  particle  thus  separately  neutralize  one  another, 
it  follows  that  the  particles  do  not  press  upon  one 
another*.  Thus  then  we  see  a  reason  why  the 
external  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  which  i»  ex- 
ceedingly great,  being  altogether  little  short  of  30,000 
pounds  on  each  individual,  does  not  tend  to  press 
the  parts  of  the  body  upon,  or  against,  one  another, 
and  producing,  therefore,  no  excitement  of  the  nerves, 
is  not  felt. 

Were  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
any  otherwise  applied  to  oar  bodies  than  by  the  in- 
tervention of  the  fluid  in  which  we  breathe,  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  that  the  motions  of  the  parts 
of  the  body,  constituting  life,  should  proceed;  the 
slender  and  fragile  mechanism,  indeed,  of  its  organs 
could  not  fail  to  be  destroyed.  By  that  admirable 
property,  however,  of  the  equal  distribution  of  fluid 
pressure,  not  only  are  we  enabled  to  sustain  the 
30,000  pounds'  weight  of  atmospheric  pressure  with- 
out feeling  it,  but  that  pressure  may  be  doubled  by 
immersing  the  body  thirty- six  feet  under  water  in  a 
diving-bell,  and  yet  no  single  nen^e,  not  even  the 
most  delicate  of  the  millions  which  overspread  the 
body  will,  by  reason  of  that  pressure,  experience  the 
least  perceptible  excitement. 

Such  are  the  effects  which  result  from  the  body's 
being  immersed  in  a  fluid,  and  from  its  parts  being 
(according  to  an  expression  of  Paley,)  packed  in  fluids. 

We  now  see  plainly  how  the  air  may  be  (as  it  really 
is)  a  fluid  possessing  weight,  and,  therefore,  pressing 
heavily  upon  us,  and  yet  we  be  altogether  uncon- 

*  Ot  course  it  is  here  suppoied  that  the  external  pr««ui«s  gpokea 
of  do  not  alior  the  exieroal  form  of  the  body* 


scions  of  the  premoxt.    We  nuqr,  hcupcveiv 
readily  put  the  matter  to  the  test  of  e]q>erimeae.      L<pl 
us  destroy  the  equality  of  atmospheric  pressture,    bjr 
removing  the  air  from  any  one  portion  of  the  body  ; 
we  shall  then  at  once  be  coQscious  of  the  existence 
of  pressures  upon  the  other  portions,  and    of  the 
great  advantages  we  derive  from  an  abscrfute   and 
entire    immersion    in    it.      This    removal     of     the 
air  may  be   effected   by  various   means;    there    is. 
however,  a  machine  called  the  air-pump,  which   u 
commonly  used  and  expressly  intended  for  that  pur- 
pose.    By  means  of  this  machine,  the  air  may  be 
removed  from  any  given  portion  of  the  body ;   its 
pressure  upon  the  rest  of  it  will  then  at  once  t>e  per- 
ceived.    If,  for  instance,  the  hand  be  applied  ao  as 
to  cover  the  open  top  of  a  vessel,  of  which  the  lovir 
portion  communicates  with  the  air-pump,  and  if  the 
pump  be  then  put  in  action,  so  as  to  remove  the  air 
from  the  vessel,  and,  therefore,  from  the  under- sur- 
face of  the  hand,  the  pressure  of  the  air  upon  the 
upper  surface  will  at  once  become  apparent  ;    the 
hand  will  be  firmly  pressed  down  upon  the  edges  of 
the  vessel,  and,  at  length,  it  will  be  found  impos- 
sible to  move  it ;  the  blood-vessels  will  beeome  dis- 
tended, the  back  of  the  hand  will  be  bent  inwanh, 
and  the  operation  may  be  carried  on  until  a  pressoe 
is  produced  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  thrrtr 
inches  of  mercury,  a  weight  probably  sufficient  to 
rupture  the  mechanism  of  the  hand. 

The  process  of  cupping  is  an  example  of  this  partial 
removal  of  pressure  from  Che  surface  of  the  body. 
A  small  portion  of  spirits  of  wine  is  put  into  the 
cupping-glasses  and  lighted ;  by  the  heat  thus  pro- 
duced, the  air,  which  before  occupied  the  glass,  is  in  a 
great  measure  expelled,  and  its  place  supplied  by 
vapour.  In  this  state  the  glass  is  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  skin ;  the  flame  is  extinguished,  the 
vapour  becomes  condensed  again  into  a  liquid,  the 
air  loses  its  heat,  and  with  its  heat,  its  tendency  to 
expand ;  thus  its  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the 
body  (underneath  the  glass)  becomes  less  than  before, 
and  less  than  the  pressure  upon  other  portions  of 
the  body ;  and  the  result  of  this  unequal  pressuie  is 
an  immediate  disorganization  of  the  surface  beacath 
the  glass ;  the  flesh  and  muscular  parts  sweO  out  in 
a  surprising  manner,  the  vessels  become  distended, 
and  blood  is  at  length  seen  to  gush  from  the  pores  of 
the  skin. 

Suction  presents  another  striking  example  of  the 
partial  removal  of  pressure.  There  is  a  certain 
operation  of  the  muscles,  by  which  the  air  may  be 
removed  from  the  cavity  of  the  mouth:  if  this 
exhaustion  takes  place  when  the  lips  are  applied  to 
any  portion  of  the  skin,  the  result  will  be  a  removal 
of  the  pressure  from  that  portion  of  the  surface  of 
the  body,  and  a  consequent  displacement  of  the  skin 
beneath ;  moreover  the  exterior  surface  of  the  lips 
sustaining  the  atmospheric  pressure,  whilst  the 
interior  portion  in  contact  with  the  skin  is  free  from 
it,  the  two  are  brought  closely  in  contact,  and  pressed 
together. 

It  is  thus  that  snails  attach  themselves  firmly  to 
walls,  or  to  the  trunks  or  boughs  of  trees,  and  may 
be  seen  even  to  crawl  with  their  bodies  suspended 
beneath  them.  The  under  portion  of  their  bodies  is 
furnished  with  powerful  muscles,  which  enable  them 
to  form  a  hollow  space  or  cavity  in  any  portion  of  its 
length.  Their  method  of  fixing  themselves  to  any 
smfacc,  is  to  raise  their  bodies  into  a  hollow  or  cavity, 
producing  a  vacuum  underneath  this  cavity,  the 
edges  of  which  are  closely  pressed  upon  the  surface, 
and  the  whole  body  suspended  to  it  by  the  external 
atmospheric  pressure.  .  Attaching  in  this  manner, 
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different  portiom  of  ibeir  bodies  successively  to 
different  parts  of  the  surface  on  which  they  wish  to 
move,  they  may  be  seen  walking  suspended  not 
only  as  to  their  bodies>  bnt  the  shell  which  serves 
them  as  a  habitation,  not  only  np  perpendicular 
walls,  but  along  the  smooth  surface  of  the  ceiling  of 
a  room. 

There  is  a  plaything  of  children  called  a  sucker, 
which  acts  precisely  upon  the  principle  we  have  been 
explaining.  It  consists  of  a  circular  piece  of  leather, 
which  is  exceedingly  soft  and  pliable,  and  suspended 
by  its  centre  from  a  string.  If  this  be  wetted,  aiid 
applied  to  the  surface  of  a  stone,  or  any  smooth 
heavy  mass,  and  then  an  attempt  be  made  to' remove 
it  by  pulling  the  string,  it  will  be  found  to  oppose  a 
powerful  resistance. 

The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  The  string  being 
pulled,  the  leather  is  slightly  raised  in  its  centre,  and 
the  cavity  beneath  it  is  a  vacuum  5  no  air  having 
been  allowed  to  enter  by  reason  of  the  close  contact 
of  the  edges  of  the  wet  leather  with  the  stone.  The 
pressure  of  the  air  is  thus  removed  from  that  por- 
tion of  the  stone  which  is  beneath  the  leather,  and 
its  pressure  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  stone  is 
unsustained3  the  stone  is,  therefore,  by  that  un- 
sustained  force,  pressed  towards  the  leather,  and,  by 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  its  external  sur- 
face, the  leather  is  pressed  against  the  stone. 

It  is  precisely  upon  this  principle  that  flies  are 
enabled  to  fix  themselves  upon  a  peipendicular  pane 
of  glass,  or  upon  the  ceiling  of  a  room.  Thfcy  are 
enabled  to  raise  the  central  portions  of  their  feet  as 
the  centre  of  the  sucker  is  raised  by  the  string,  and  a 
vacuum  being  thus  formed  underneath  the  foot,  it 
becomes  fixed  upon  the  surface  on  which  it  is  planted. 

[Abridged  from  Mosslby's  Mtehania  applied  tojhe  Arts^} 


THE  RUINS  OF  COWDRAY  HOUSE, 
MiDHURST,  Sussex. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  eastward  of  Midhurst*, 
are  .  the  remains  of  Cowdray  House,  once  the 
splendid  seat  of  the  family  of  Montague,  but  now 
only  a  venerable  ruin.  Reduced  to  its  present  state 
by  the  accident  of  fire,  and  not  by  the  hand  of  time, 
it  still  presents  a  fair  front,  which,  situated  as  it  is  a 
little  off  the  high  road  from  London  to  Chichester, 
might,  at  first  sight,  be  imagined  by  the  traveller, 
unacquainted  with  the  place,  to  betoken  an  ancient 
and  lordly,  but  still  habitable  mansion.  It  stands  in 
a  valley,  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Arun,  which 
runs  between  two  well-wooded  hills  through  Cowdray 
Park,  a  noble  estate  consisting  of  800  acres,  abound- 
ing in  fine  old  trees,  particularly  Spanish  chesti\uts, 
of  which  there  is  a  long  and  handsome  avenue, 
called  the  Chestnut  Race,  near  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Easeboume. 

There  was  anciently  a  manor-house  at  Cowdray, 
belonging  to  the  Bohuns,  whotook  Uie  title  of  Baron 
from  the  town  of  Midhurst ;  but  Cowdray  seems  to 
have  afterwards  become  the  property  of  the  crown-,  as 
it  was  granted  by  Henry  the  Seventh  to  John  Lor4 
Montague;  and,  on  the  division  of  his  property, 
passed  to  Lucy,  his  third  daught^,  whose  second 
husband  was  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  a  person  of 
ancient  family,  and  Great  Standard-Bearer  of  Eng- 
land. William  Fitzwilliam,  Earl  of  Southampton, 
the  son  of  this  lady  by  a  former  husband,  may  be 
considered  as  the  founder  of  the  structure,  the  remains 

•  A  small  town  between  eleven  and  twelve  miles  north-east  of 
Chichester,  which  probably  received  its  name  from  being  situated 
in  the  midst  of  woods,  hurtt  being  a  Saxon  word  for  a  wood. 


of  which  are  represented  in  ihe^  eagraving,  he 
having  received  a  royal  patent  early  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  add  to  the  park,  and  build 
a  castle  of  stone :  and  the  visiter  may  now  see 
the  gothic  letters,  Sj2!9«  ^«  the  initials  of  this  noble- 
man, carved  on  the  richly-wrought  stone  ceiling  of 
the  entrance-p<H*ch.  On  his  dying  without  issue,  the 
estate  went  to  his  half-brother.  Sir  Anthony  Brown,* 
whose  son,  the  first  Viscount  Montague,  greatly 
improved  and  enlarged  the  house. 

This  noble  residence  was  twice  honoured  by  a  visit 
from  royalty.  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  in  1547>  in  a 
letter  to  his  friend,  Fitzpatrick,  speaks  of  Cowdray 
as  a  '^  goodly  house  of  Sir  A.  Brown's,  where  we 
were  marvellously,  yea,  rather  excessively  banketted.** 
And  there  is  an  old  printed  description  of  .'^..The 
honorable  entertainment  given  to  the  Queen's  Majesty 
(Elizabeth,)  in  her  progress  at  Cowdray,  in  Sussex, 
by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Montagu,  in  1591." 
This  was  the  son  of  the  said  Sir  Anthony.  After  a 
flourishing  account  of  the  reception  of  her  Majesty, 
in  which  ^e  was  addressed  as  **  The  Miracle  of  Time," 
"  Nature's  Glory,"  "  Fortune's  Empress,"  "  The 
World's  Wonder !"  it  states,  by  way  of  stepping 
from  the  sublime,  that,  on  the  following  day,  she  was ' 
"  most  royallie  feasted ;  the  proportion  of  breakfast 
was  three  oxen^  and  one  hundred  and  fortie  geese  !'* 
During  the  week  of  the  Queen's  stay  at  Cowdray, 
flattery  and  feasting  were  the  order  of  the  day; 
and  she  was  pleased  to  hear  the  fulsome  addresses 
of  persons  disguised  as  "  pilgrimes,  with  their  russet 
coats  and  scsdlop- shells,'*  and  "  wild  men,  clad  in 
ivie,"  and  *'  anglers  at  goodlie  fish-ponds,"  who,  in 
their  peculiar  costumes,  successively  uttered  strange 
and  forced  conceits  upon  her  high  birth,  wisdom,, 
and  beauty,  even  comparing  her  to  a.  goddess,  who 
had  condescended  for  once  to  light  upon 

This  dnsky  spot,  which  men  call  eartlu 

On  going  through  the  arbour  to  take  horse  for 
Chichester,  we  are  told  her  Majesty  knighted  six 
gentlemen,  including  my  Lord's  second  son.  Sir 
George  Brown. 

In  Midhurst  Church,  on  the  south  side  near  the 
chancel,  is  a  large  coloured  and  gilt  monument,  or 
rather  pile  of  monuments,  erected  to  the  memory  of 
certain  members  of  this  family.  It  is  enclosed  by 
iron  rails,  and  consists  of  a  marble  altar-tomb,  upon 
which  are  placed  two  full- sized  recumbent  figures  of 
women  in  the  rich  cloaks  and  dress  of  the  times,  with 
ruffs  round  their  necks,  their  heads  resting  on  pillows  -, 
at  the  feet  of  one  is  an  unicorn  chained.  But  the  chief 
figure  of  all,  for  there  are  many  on  the  monument, 
is  that  of  an  old  man  with  a  beard,  in  rich  armour 
and  cloak,  kneeling  on  a  cushion  before  a  square 
altar,  round  and  below  which  are  inscriptions,  stating 
that  here  was  buried  Anthony  Brown,  Viscount 
Montacute,  chief  standard-bearer  of  England,  K.G., 
with  his  two  wives.  Lady  Jane  RatcliflFe,  daughter  of 
Robert,  Earl  of  Sussex,  and  Magdalen,  daughter  of 
William  Lord  Dacre.  This  Viscotint  died  at  Horsley, 
in  Surrey,  in  1592. 

It  may  appear  remarkable,  that  though  a  deter- 
mined Papist,  he  should  have  received  such  marks  of 
esteem  and  confidence  from  Elizabeth,  as  are  implied 
by  his  appointment  as  her  ambassador  to  Spain,  and 
by  her  gracious  visit  at  his  family  mansion  3  but  he 
was  a  loyal  and  trust- worthy  man,  and  this  was  his 
recommendation  to  his  royal  mistress. 

In  wandering  over  the  park  at' this  day,  we  can- 
not, indeed,  imagine  that  we  look  upon  the  very 
trees  under  which  sat  the  lion-hearted  queen :  for 
about  the  year  1770,  the  then  viscount  employed' 
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Utt  fiunoni  Lucelot  Bromi,  who,  from  ■  word  he 
often  used  in  advising  improvements  in  lawns, 
gardeoi,  &c.,  wu  called  CapMUtg  Brown,  and  who 
removed  ■ome  of  the  old  oaks  from  Cowdrmy,  placing 
formal  cinmps  instead.  Lately,  however,  a  hetter 
stTle  has  prevailed,  and  among  the  "  sonnr  spots  of 
greenery"  are  to  be  fotind  plenty  of  fine  trees  freely 
spread  abont  the  gromtds. 

Cowdray  House  was  bnilt  in  the  form  of  a  sqnare, 
the  chief  front  being  towards  the  west,  in  the  centre 
of  which  was  the  gate,  flanked  by  two  towers.  The 
cast  side  contained  the  cbapel,  hall,  and  dining- 
parionr,  snperbly  fitted  np,  and  decorated  with 
paintings  and  statues:  at  the  upper  end  of  the  baD 
was  a  buck  standing,  carved  in  brown  wood,  having 
on  the  shoulder  a  shield  with  the  arms  of  England, 
and  under  it  the  arms  of  Brown,  with  many 
qnarterings  carved  in  wood.  There  were  ten  other 
bucks  as  laige  as  life,  standing,  sitting,  and  lying, 
some  with  small  banners  of  arms  sopported  by  tbeir 
feet.  This  hall  and  atBircase  were  pictured  with  the 
story  of  Tancred  and  Ckirinda  firom  Tasso.  The 
parlour  was  adorned  by  Holbein,  or  some  of  his 
scholars.  On  the  sooth  of  the  quadrangle  was  a  long 
gallery,  in  which  were,  coloured  in  stucco,  tbe  twelve 
apostles  as  Urge  as  life;  and  on  tbe  north  side  was 
another  gallery,  containing  many  whole-length  family 
pictares, — also  sacred  and  historical  pieces,  some 
of  which  were  brought  from  Battle  Abbey.  The 
paintings  on  the  walls  were  saved  during  the  Civil 
War  in  the  time  of  Charles  tbe  First,  by  a  coat  of 
plaster  laid  over  the  stucco:  but  one  of  tbe  officers 
quartered  here,  exercising  his  weapon  against  tbe  wall, 
broke  out  of  one  of  the  groups  the  head  of  Henry 
tbe  Eighth,  which  was  afterwards  replaced. 

This  beaatifiil  and  maaaive  stmctore  was  destroyed 


by  fire  on  the  night  of  Ae  34di  of  SeptenAv, 
1793,  charcoal  having  been  left  abont  by  the  woafc- 


The  rains  of  the  west  side  of  this 
mannon  contain  Uie  most  perfect  traces 
gntcnd  ardiitecture,  and  exbilnt  prooft  of  ita  aiiMim 
strength.  Within  the  qnadrangje,  and  abont  Ae 
premises,  lie  several  fragments  of  enrioas  acttlptmc; 
and  the  broken  cotnmn, 

like  the  IissiIms  fatsfa  of  avjsioa, 
preaenta  to  tbe  reflecting  mind,  a  fit  emblem,  not  aily 
of  human  ^ory  departed,  but  of  the  fate  which,  erm 
at  tbe  time  of  this  lamentable  loss,  yet  impwidcd 
over  the  family.  For  by  a  sad  coincidence,  i  iim 
plifying  the  saying  that  misfortunes  often  cone 
together,  a  few  short  weeks  after  this  stately  pile  was 
destroyed,  the  noble  owner,  tbe  yonng  Viacoont 
Mont^gVe,  during  the  life  of  h^  mother,  and  before  dw 
intelligence  of  tbe  fire  could  reach  him,  was  drowne^ 
together  with  his  fellow-traveller,  Sedley  Bnrdcit, 
Esq.j  bnrther  of  tbe  present  Sir  fVancis  fisr- 
dett,  Bart.,  in  raably  venturing  to  navigate  tbe 
falls  of  the  Rhine  at  Schaffbaasen,  in  Octobo-, 
1793*.  His  estatea  devolved  by  will  to  bis  oelj 
sister,  married  to  W,  S.  Poyntz,  Esq.,  the  preaeat 
Hember  of  Fartiameut  for  Midhurst,  who  resides  st 
Cowdray  Lodge,  a  small  bat  elegant  bouse  in  the 
paik,  about  a  mile  from  the  ruins. 

The  title  went  to  tbe  next  heir  male.  Hark  Antho^ 
Brown,  who  was  descended  from  the  second  son  of 
the  first  Viscount  Montague,  and  who  died  in  i797. 
The  claim  to  the  peerage  (hen  became  darmant,  H 
not  extinct. 
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FUBUC  UB|lARr  AT  CONSTAmwOPLB. 

^  It  if  a  ridiculous  notion  vbich  prevaib  among 
is/*  said  Sir  William  Jones^  many  years  afo«  *'  that 
ignorance  is  a  principle  of  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
and  that  the  Koran  instructs  the  Turks  not  to  be 
instructed.'*    There  is  little  question  that  even  now 
we  are  too  much  accustomed  to  regard  the  followers 
of  that  faith  as  necessarily  rude  and  ignorant  beings, 
men  who  will  neither  cultivate  learning  thmnselves, 
nor  allow  others  to  do  so  j  there  is  still  less  question 
that  the  articles  of  their  creed  afford  us  no  ground 
for  such  an  impression.     Mobammed  not  only  per- 
mitted, but  advised  his  people  to  apply  themselves  to 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  f  "  S^ek  learning/*  he 
tells  them,  in  one  of  his  precepts,  "  though  it  were  in 
China.'*    The  high  estimation  indeed,  in  which  he 
held  it,  is  abundantly  shown  in  his  extravagant 
declaration,  that  '*  the  ink  of  the  learned,  and  the 
blood  of  martyrs,  are  of  equal  value  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven.**     Nevertheless,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
at  the  present  day,  there  is  no  Mohammedan  people 
remarkable  for  proficiency  in  literature  or  science; 
the  existing  race  of  Turks,  who  afford  us  the  readiest 
specimen  of  a  Moslem  nation,  are  a  set  of  barba- 
rians, as  proud  as  they  are  ignorant    The  early 
sultans,  as  well  as  their  predecessors,  the  Saracen 
Caliphs,  were  the  sealous  patrons  of  knowledge; 
"  Be    the    support   of   the    Faith,    and    the    pro- 
tector of  the  sciences,"  was  the  dying  injunction 
of  the  first  Osman  to  his  successor  Oi^an,  in  the 
beginning  of   the   fourteenth   century.      The  later 
sovereigns  of  ths  Turkish  empire  have  been  less 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  learning;  it  is  possible,  that 
as  the  fanaticism  of  their  subjects  has  abated,  the 
monarchs  have  become  unwilling  to  remove  their 
ignorance,  lest  the  consequences  should  be  detrimental 
to  both  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  despotism 
which  afflict  their  country. 

One  of  the  modes  in  which  the  early  sovereigns 
of  TttriLey  have  testified  to  posterity  their  regard  for 
letters,  is  the  establishment  of  Kitab-Khan^,  or 
public  libraries,  in  the  great  cities  of  their  empire, 
either  in  connexion  with  the  mosques  and  colleges,  or 
apart  as  distinct  institutions.  Constantin<^le  pos- 
sesses thirty-five,  none  of  them  containing  less  than 
1000  manuscripts,  and  some  more  than  5000, 

Our  readers  may  acquire  a  good  idea  of  the 
internal  appearance  of  one  of  these  libraries,  from  the 
engraving  contained  in  the  preceding  page ;  the  form 
of  the  books,  which,  with  some  very  few  exceptions, 
are  all  manuscript,  may  also  be  seen  in  the  group 
which  occupies  the  front  of  the  view.  Each  volume 
is  bound  in  coloured  leather  (red,  green,  or  black,) 
and  is  enclosed  in  a  case  of  similar  material,  which 
protects  it  from  the  dust,  and  from  the  worms.  The 
title  of  the  work,  instead  of  being  written,  as  with 
us,  upon  the  back  of  the  book,  is  marked  first  upon 
the  edges  of  the  leaves,  and  then  again  on  the  edge  of 
the  outer  covering.  Cases,  with  glass  or  wire-work 
fronts,  are  ranged  along  the  walls  of  the  library,  or 
in  its  four  comers ;  and  in  those  the  volumes  are 
deposited,  resting  on  their  sides,  one  above  another. 

lliese  libraries  are  open  on  every  day  of  the  week, 
except  Tuesday  and  Friday;  visiters  are  allowed  to 
read  any  books,  to  make  extracts  from  them,  and 
even  to  transcribe  a  whole  manuscript.  The  subjects 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  works,  are,  of  course, 
analogous  to  the  usual  studi^  which  are  followed  in 
the  colleges,  or  medr$$9k$ ;  and  as  law  and  theology 
alone  occupy  the  attention  of  the  students,  the  mass 
of  books  consists  of  copies  of  the  Koran,  and  com- 
mentaries upon  it,  with  collections  of  the  oral  laws  of 
Mohammed,  and   works   on  jurisprudence.     The 


manuscripts  are  all  writCep  on  the  finest  vellum,  and 
some  of  them  afford  beautiful  specimens  of  penman- 
ship ;  each  library  has  a  csitalogue.  Most  of  these 
different  collections  are  continuidly  being  augmented 
by  the  produce  of  the  surplus  funds  arising  from  their 
original  endowments,  and  also  by  the  liberal  contri* 
butions  of  private  individuals.  The  scribe  who 
writes  a  fine  hand,  generally  regards  it  as  a  duty  to 
make  a  transcript  of  the  Koran  at  some  period  of  his 
life,  and  bestow  the  copy  upon  one  of  the  Kitab- 
Khan^.  Notwithstanding  the  necessary  deamess  of 
books  where  printing  is  not  practised,  every  citizen 
takes  care  to  acquire  a  certain  number  in  the  course 
of  his  life ;  and  the  lawyer,  the  statesman,  or  the  man  of 
letters,  who  possesses  a  fine  library,  bequeaths  it  to 
some  public  library,  that  he  may  receive  the  benedic- 
tions of  those  who  avail  themselves  of  his  liberality. 

Not  many  years  ago  it  was  a  favourite  opinion 
that  there  must  exist  in  the  libraries  of  Constan- 
tinople some  fragments  of  ancient  literature,  which 
had  escaped  the  general  destruction  occasioned  by 
the  Turks,  when  they  captured  the  city  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  In  the  year  1799,  a  strong  desire  of  bringing 
to  light  these  concealed  treasures,  or,  at  all  events, 
of  settling  the  long-debated  question  of  their  exist- 
ence, led  the  English  government  to  determine  up(m 
sending  in  the  suite  of  Lord  Elgin's  embassy  some 
competent  person  who  should  conduct  the  required 
examination.  The  plan  is  said  to  have  originated 
with  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  late  Dr.  George  Tomline, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln;  in  all  probability  it  was  conceived 
by  that  eminent  prelate,  and  readily  patronized,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  by  the  enlightened  minister.  The 
individual  chosen  for  the  execution  of  the  task,  was 
the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Carlyle,  the  Professor  of  Arabic  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge;  and  the  results  of  bis 
labours  were  communicated  in  a  series  of  letters  to 
the  bishop,  who  afterwards  placed  them  in  Mr.  Wal- 
pole*s  hands,  for  publication  in  the  Memoirs  on  7\irkey, 
The  attention  of  the  professor  was  especially  directed 
to  the  Library  of  the  Seraglio;  and  we  give  our 
readers  a  short  detail  of  his  proceedings,  in  endea- 
vouring to  examine  that  repository,  both  because 
they  are  interesting  in  themselves,  and  because  they 
afford  an  illustration  of  the  obstacles  which  oppose 
all  such  undertakings  in  a  land  like  Turkey. 

As  soon  after  Mr.  Carlyle*s  arrival  in  Constanti- 
nople as  circumstances  permitted,  an  application 
was  made  with  all  the  weight  of  the  British  Embassy 
to  Youssuf  Aga,  who  possessed  extensive  influence 
over  the  reigning  Sultan,  through  the  agency  of 
the  Valida,  or  Empress  mother,  for  permission  to 
examine  the  Library  of  the  Seraglio.  The  request 
was  favourably  received;  not  only  did  Youssuf 
regard  it  as  one  which  ought  to  be  granted  on  account 
of  the  friendship  subsisting  between  his  country  and 
England,  but  he  even  thought  (strangely  enough  for 
a  Turk,)  that  the  inspection  might  be  productive  of 
some  advantages  to  literature  in  general.  A  promise 
was  immediately  given  that  an  inquiry  should  be  set 
on  foot ;  and  subsequently,  Youssuf  declared  "  that 
he  had  made  every  investigation  in  his  power,  and 
had  found  that  no  collection  whatever  of  Greek 
manuscripts  remained  at  present  in  the  Seraglio." 
A  request  was  then  preferred  for  permission  to  exa- 
mine the  repositories  of  Oriental  books  in  the  palace; 
and  to  this  it  was  answered,  '*  that  there  were  two 
of  these,  one  in  the  Treasury,  the  other  in  what  is 
properly  called  the  Library;  that  the  former  con- 
tained only  copies  of  the  Korihi,  different  com- 
mentaries upon  it,  and  treatises  peculiar  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan laws  and  religion,  and  as  such  ooidd  not 
be  subjected  to  Mr.  Carlyle  s  inspection^  but  that  tba 
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Lilnnuy  tboald  be  opMi  to  him,  and  m  day  should  be 
fixed  for  bia  admission.'* 

After  the  usual  delays,  permission  was  granted; 
and  Mr.  Carlyle  was  requested  to  attend  on  a  par* 
ticular  morning  at  the  bouse  of  Youssuf.  The  Pro- 
fessor attended  by  a  Dragoman  (interpreter  belonging 
to  the  Embassy,)  arrived  about  eight  o*clock. 
**  Youssuf  was  gone  out  to  wait  upon  the  Sultan/*  is 
the  account  which  he  gives  in  his  letter  to  Bishop 
Tomline,  "  and  we  found  his  Kiaia  (steward)  ready 
to  receive  us;  we  were  ushered  into  a  room  where 
that  gentleman  lodged,  who,  with  five  others  of  the 
principal  officers  or  attendants  belonging  to  the  Aga, 
were  still  at  dinner.  We  sat  down  upon  a  sofa 
beside  them,  and  as  soon  as  their  repast  was  over, 
and  they  had  finished  their  ablutions,  the  Kiaia  gave 
us  a  letter  to  the  Bostangee  Bashi,  (chief  of  the 
guard,  and  in  fact,  superintendent  of  the  Seraglio.) 
Furnished  with  his  passport,  we  rowed  to  the 
Kiosk,  or  Pavilion,  where  the  Bostangee  Bashi 
usually  passes  the  day.  He-  was  engaged  at  the 
Porte,  and  we  were  shown  into  a  smidl  guard- 
chamber,  in  order  to  wait  his  return;  a  messenger, 
however,  soon  arrived  to  conduct  us  to  him.  Thus 
escorted,  we  were  suffered  to  pass  the  guard  and  to 
enter  the  court,  or  rather,  garden  ,of  the  Seraglio. 
After  waiting  some  time  for  intelligence  respecting 
the  Bostangee  Bashi,  his  deputy  arrived,  read  the 
letters  we  had  brought,  and  as  his  principal  was 
engaged  in  the  Seraglio,  took  upon  himself  to  send 
for  the  keeper  of  the  library,  and  direct  him  to  conduct 
us  thither;  we  accordingly  accompanied  him  and 
three  Moulahs,  to  a  mosque  at  a  little  distance, 
through  which  the  entrance  to  the  library  lies.** 
Passing  through  this  mosque  "  without  speaking,  and 
upon  tiptoe,**  as  they  were  directed,  the  party  reached 
the  outer  door  of  the  library,  which  was  locked  and 
had  a  seal  fixed  upon  the  lock;  over  it  was  a  short 
Arabic  inscription,  containing  the  name  and  titles  of 
Sultan  Mustapha,  who  founded  both  the  mosque  and 
the  library  in  the  year  1767. 

"  The  library,**  continues  the  letter,  "  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross ;  one  of  the  arms  serves 
as  an  anti-room,  and  the  remaining  three,  together 
with  the  centre,  constitute  the  library  itself.  You 
proceed  through  the  anti-room  by  a  door,  over 
which  is  written  in  large  Arabic  characters,  '  Enter 
in  peace.*  The  library  is  small,  for,  from  the 
extremity  of  one  of  the  arms  to  the  extremity  of 
the  opposite  one,  it  does  not  measure  twelve  yards. 
Its  appearance,  however,  is  elegant  and  cheerful. 
The  central  part  of  the  cross  is  covered  with  a  dome, 
which  is  supported  by  four  handsome  marble  pillars ; 
the  three  arms,  or  recesses,  that  branch  off  from  this, 
have  each  of  them  six  windows,  three  above  and  as 
many  below.  So  small  an  apartment  cannot  but  be 
rendered  extremely  light  by  this  great  number  of 
windows,  and  perhaps  this  effect  is  not  a  little  in- 
ci'eased  by  the  gloom  of  the  mosque,  and  the  dark- 
ness of  the  anti-room  which  leads  to  it.  The  book- 
cases, four  of  which  stand  in  each  of  the  three  re- 
cesses, are  plain  but  neat.  They  are  furnished  with 
folding  wire-work  doors,  secured  with  a  padlock  and 
the  seal  of  the  librarian.  The  books  are  laid  upon 
their  sides,  one  above  another,  with  their  ends  out- 
wards, and  having  their  titles  written  upon  the 
edges  of  the  leaves." 

Mr.  Carlyle  proceeded  to  take  a  rapid  survey 
of  the  contents  of  this  celebrated  repository,  but  the 
jealousy  of  the  Moulahs,  who  accompanied  him, 
prevented  him  from  making  out  a  detailed  catalogue 
of  the  separate  articles.  He  found  the  whole  number 
of  manuscripts  to  be  1294 ;  there  were  many  Arabic, 


some  Persian,  and  some  Turkish,^^*'  but,  alas,**  tb 
use  the  Professor's  pathetic  exQlamation,  "  not  one 
volume  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  or  Latin  T*  The  subjects 
to  which  they  related  were  various,  but,  of  course, 
the  prevailing  class  was  theological.  Of  the  Koran 
there  were  17  manuscripts,  and  no  less  than  619 
relating  to  the  Mohammedan  religion,  or  jurispru- 
dence ;  on  mystical  subjects  there  were  47  treatises^ 
and  on  philosophy  86 ;  logic  and  philology  numbered 
343,  and  medicine  31  ;  while  the  histories  were  43| 
and  the  works  of  poetry  and  the  belles  lettres  79. 
"  Such,  my  lord,**  adds  the  learned  examiner,  "  is 
the  famous  Library  of  the  Seraglio !  respecting  which 
so  many  falsehoods  have  been  advanced ;  but  I  am 
now  very  clear,  both  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
secured,  the  declarations  of  the  Turks,  and  the  con- 
tradictory accounts  of  the  Franks,  it  was  never  before 
subjected  to  the  examination  of  a  Christian.** 

During  Mr.  Carlyle*s  residence  in  Constantinople, 
he  examined,  besides  the  repository  contained  in  the 
Seraglio,  several  other  collections,  omitting,  indeed) 
no  one  wiUiin  his  reach  "  which  was  likely  to  con- 
tain any  valuable  manuscripts.**  The  Library  of  the 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem, — the  largest  of  the  empire, 
— was  visited,  and  a  catalogue  taken  of  its  contents, 
which  comprised  nothing  remarkable;  the  libraries 
attached  to  the  mosque  of  Santa  Sophia,  to  the 
schools,  mosques,  and  colleges  of  Dervises,  and  even  to 
the  monasteries  which  are  established  on  the  Prince's 
Islands,  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  were  also  inspected. 

In  these,  researches  Mr.  Carlyle  was  aided  by  Dr. 
Hunt ;  and  their  result  is  shortly  summed  up  by  the 
latter  gentleman, .  in  a  declaration,  that  'Mn  none 
of  those  vast  collections  is  there  a  single  classical 
fragment  of  a  Greek  or  Latin  author,  cither  ori- 
ginal or  translated.  The  volumes  were  in  Arabic, 
Persian,  or  Turkish,  and  of  all  of  them  Mr.  Carlyle 
took  exact  catalogues.**  We  must  tell  our  readers, 
howev^,  that  very  competent  judges  have  questioned 
the  propriety  of  so  decided  an  assertion,  grounding 
their  objection  on  the  necessarily  cursory,  and,  there- 
fore, unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  examination  which 
was  made.  '*  It  was  not  possible,**  is  the  opinion 
expressed  in  the  Quarterly  Revietd,  "  for  these 
gentlemen,  without  an  examination  of  the  books 
themselves,  to  ascertain  that  they  contained  no 
translated  fragments  of  a  classical  author.  We  think 
it  on  the  contrary  very  probable,  that  some  of  the 
Arabic  manuscripts  may  contaiil  portions  of  Aristotle 
or  Galen,  or  of  later  Greek  writers.**  The  authority 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Renouard,  a  well-known  Orientalist, 
who  was  chaplain  to  the  British  factory  at  Smyrna, 
tends  to  the  same  point.  *'  It  ifi  not  impossible,** 
says  that  gentleman,  *'  after  all  that  has  been  said 
and  done  about  these  supposed  relics  of  '  the  Library 
of  the  Csesars,*  that  some  volumes  may  be  still  extant 
in  the  subterranean  recesses  of  the  Seraglio.  The 
Turks  allow  the  monuments  of  antiquity  to  fall  to 
ruin,  but  they  seldom  destroy  anything;  and  Mr. 
Barthold,  formerly  one  of  the  Dragomans  at  Co'n- 
stantinople,  declared  that  an  eminent  Greek  merchant 
assured  him  that  he  had  seen  books  from  the  Library 
of  the  Palaeologi*  in  on^  of  the  chambers  of  the 
Sultan's  Treasury,  when  admitted  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  value  of  various  articles  in  gold  and 
silver,  which  the  government  wished  to  send  to  the 
mint.** 

*  I'he  Palasologt  were  a  noble  r&Ctt  who  ruled  ever  the  Greek 
empire  for  the  last  two  hundred  years  of  its  existence,  with  some 
slight  intervals. 

Every  man  has  something  to  do  which  he  neglects; 
every  man  has  faults  to  conquer  which  he  delays  to  com- 
bat.->^JoBifsoN. 
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Imtm,  ■pproaclwa  die  nuia  Ktem.    If  the  ti 

been  forcible,  not  otAy  the  tw«  anpiMrtiiiK  o 

of  k»VM  U  aSeded,  bat  the  wnc  cffccti  take  plao* 

in  the  compoowl  knf,  oo  the  appowte  «de  of  tfae 

atcm,  ud  thb  motion  is  aometinMs  cumnmiucatad  t^ 

tbewbola  plant. 

It  ia  TCiV  difficnlt  to  tonch  the  leaf  of  a  bcahl^ 
aensitive  plant  ao  li^tly  aa  not  to  make  it  close : 
after  tlM  lesrea  are  c^aed,  aome  tinte  dapaei  befaaw 
tbey  Rgain  tbcir  original  poaiticn,  and  the  dnntiaB 
of  thia  interval  dependa  aa  the  time  <^  day.  the 
acBiuni  of  the  year,  and  the  moie  or  lesa  healthy  ataae 
of  the  plant.  It  secma,  however,  that  light  is  aa 
agent  neccaaary  to  the  prodoctioa  of  some  of  these 


Tbis  splendid  shrab  grows  vrild,  both  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies.  It  ia  frequently  found  in  the 
monntains  of  Jamaka,  and  was  introduced  into  our 
IVdens  in  1769,  by  Mr.  Norman.  It  belongs  to  the 
same  tribe  as  the  common  sensitive  plant,  but  does 
not  possess  the  power  of  closing  its  leaves  at  the 
approach  of  danger,  in  nearly  so  high  a  degree  as  its 
Im-splendid  companion.  We  must  all  have  noticed 
the  folding  back  of  the  leaves,  and  the  rolling  up  of 
the  flowers,  of  many  well-known  plants,  in  the 
evening,  or  at  the  approach  of  rain,  and  their 
snbseqaent  ezpansion  in  the  morning,  or  after  the 
passing  by  of  the  shower.  But  the  sensitive  plants 
Include  within  themselver  a  power  of  motion  for 
exceeding  this,  and  approaching,  in  appearance,  the 
voluntary  movements  of  an  animal.  The  origin  of 
this  singular  power  has  never  yet  been  discovered, 
although  numerous  experiments  have  been  made,  to 
ascertain  the  fact.  These  experiments  all  tend  to 
demonstrate  the  infinite  variety  of  ways,  in  which  the 
Creator  of  all  things  has  furnished  every  object  of 
his  creation  with  the  means  of  self-preservation. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  periodical  closing 
of  the  leaves  of  plants :  the  same  motion  takes  place 
in  the  sensitive  plants,  but  the  wonderful  fact  in  the 
bistwry  of  the  latter  is,  that  tbis  movement  can  be 
produced  at  any  time  ;  and  by  merely  toncbing  the 
leaves  gently,  they  will  instantly  recoil,  and  fold 
themselves  together,  as  if  for  ielf -protection;  and  at 
ttw  sane  time,  the  small  twig  which  sustains  the 


In  the  mooth  of  August,  a  sensitive  plaat  wsa 
carried  in  a  pot  from  its  usual  sitoaiiofi,  into  a 
dark  cave ;  the  motion  it  received  in  carriage,  caaaed 
it  to  close  its  leaves,  and  they  did  not  open  uotit  fow- 
and-twenty  honrs  afterwards:  by  this  time  they  had 
become  moderately  cfien,  but  were  afterwards  subject 
to  no  cbangea  at  nig^t  at  moming,  remaining  thice 
days  and  nights  with  their  leaves  in  the  same  state. 
At  the  end  of  tbis  time  it  wss  brongbt  oat  apm 
into  the  air,  where  the  leaves  recovered  their  mtaisl 
periodical  motions,  shutting  every  night,  and  opesmg 
every  morning,  as  naturally  and  strongly  as  ever :  bat 
although  while  in  the  cave,  their  periodicel  inatiaa* 
were  suspended,  they  shrunk  from  the  toadi  wiih 
■hnost  aa  much  power  as  when  in  the  open  air. 

Although  a  senaitiTe  plant  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
easily  affected  by  the  slightest  touch,  and  doaei 
when  subjected  to  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  it  remaim 
unmoved  if  only  exposed  to  a  gentle  shower.  If 
the  leaves  are  touched  with  sufficient  force,  th* 
branches  are  bIko  affected,  but  it  is  possible,  if  the 
experiment  is  carefully  performed,  to  caoae  the 
branch  to  move  towards  the  stem,  the  leaves  stiU 
remaining  in  their  original  position  with  reference  to 
each  other;  thns  proving,  that  the  power  of  motion 
belonging  to  each  part  of  the  plant  is  independent 
of  that  posaessed  by  any  other  part. 

The  aame  species  of  irritsbility  has  also  been 
noticed  in  many  other  plants ;  one  instance  occurs  in 
the  flower  of  the  common  barberry.  The  experi- 
ment waa  made  on  a  bush  in  full  flower  (it  was  about 
one  o'clock,  the  day  was  bright  and  wann,  with  very 
little  wind,)  and  is  thus  related  by  Dr.  Smith. 

"  The  stamina  of  such  <^  the  flowers  as  were  t^ten 
were  bent  backwards  to  each  petal,  and  sheltered 
themselves  under  their  concave  tips.  No  '4'»V'^*g 
of  the  branch  appeared  to  have  any  effect  upon 
them.  With  a  very  small  bit  of  stick  I  gently 
touched  lb*  inside  of  one  of  the  filaments,  which 
instantly  sprung  from  tbe  petal  with  considerable 
force,  striking  its  antbera  against  the  stigma.  I 
repeated  tbe  experiment  a  great  number  o£  times  in 
each  flower,  touching  one  filament  after  another,  until 
the  tips  of  all  six  were  brought  together  in  the  centre 
over  the  stigms. 

"  I  took  home  with  me  three  branches  laden  with 
flowers,  and  placed  them  in  a  jar  of  water,  and  in 
the  evening  tried  the  experiment  on  some  of  these 
flowers,  then  standing  in  my  room,  with  the  same 
suoceaf. 

"  This  irritable  power  appears,  however,  to  reside 
only  in  tbe  inside  of  the  fiLment,  as  vhen  touched 
in  any  other  part  it  remained  unmoved." 


Theke  are  few  ocessions  In  life  in  which  i 
called  upon  to  watdi  onrtelves  narrowly,  and 
aiuulti  of  vaiions  tsntptatimt,  than  in  ~ 
ButAAH  Moiuc 
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April. 

D^parhur€$.'^Vm  tbe  north ;  —  Frost.  Eta.  and  suite* 
amoBsst  vhom  we  noticed  Biessrs.  Wuodcock,  Fieldfare, 
Redwing,  &e.  &c.  «,      ^ 

if rrtvaft.— Early  in  tbe  month,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swallow; 
Himily  expected  to  follow  soon.  N.B.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  go 
out  very  Uttle  as  yet. 

Tbe  Messrs.  Blackbird  and  Tbnisb  have  begun  to  give 
tbeir  annual  concerto  Ibc  the  season.  Their  respective 
ladies  ^  are  at  home.*' 

Tbe  musical  foreigber  of  distinction,  the  Signer  Cuckoo, 
whose  llivourite  canutas  are  so  repeatedly  encored, — is 
said  tu  be  on  tbe  look-out  for  lodgings  in  tbe  neighbour- 
hood :  strange  stories  are  in  circulation  respecting  a  branch 
of  the  Sparrow  family. 

The  Widow  Ni|(htingale,  to  her  seat  in  Poplar  Island. 

Tbe  Miss  Martins  for  tbe  season. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rook  have  made  great  progress  in  tbeir 
new  dwelling,  which  is  built  on  tbe  old  site. 

Tbe  Wren  family,  so  famous  in  the  annals  of  architec- 
ture, have  lately  designed  some  edifices,  whicb  show  them 
to  be  as  skilM  as  ever  in  that  admirable  art. 

Court  News.    Gazsttb  Extraordinary. 
Tbstbrdat,  ber  Serene  Highness,  Queen  Fk>nr,  held  her 
first  drawing-room  this  season;  whicb  was  most  nume- 
rously attended.    Tbe  court  opened  soon  alter  sun-rise,  Mr. 
Skylark  was  in  attendance  to  announce  the  company. 

The  Misses  Daisy  were  tbe  earliest  visitors ;  after  which 
arrix'ds  were  constant. 

Messrs.  Bugle,  Broom,  Lilac,  Orchis,  Periwinkle,  Ra- 
nunculus, Stellaria,  &c.  &c.,  all  richly  and  tastefully  attired. 

The  numerous  ftimily  of  tbe  Anemonies  paid  their  de- 
voirs early;  these  elegantes  were  variouslv  habited,-* 
same  wore  rich  scarlet  boddices,  others  purple  and  green 
train.— the  Misses  A.,  in  robes  of  simple  white  and  green« 
almost  surpassed  in  beautv  tbeir  more  splendid  relatives. 

The  Miss  Violets,  on  their  return  to  tbe  country,  intro- 
duced by  the  Ladies  Primrose ;  the  amiable  and  modest 
appearance  of  tibe  former  was  much  notioed,  the  costume 
of  each  party  was  thought  verv  becoming,  and  skilAilly 
assorted  to  set  off  tbe  charms  of  both. 

The  Miss  Blue-Bells  wore  robes  of  axure  tissue,  and 
were  much  admired  for  tbe  sylph-like  elegance  of  their 
forms. 

The  beautifbl  Germander  family,  with  tbeir  never-to-be- 
for-iotten  eyes  of  heavenly  blue,  attracted  universal  attention. 

The  arrival  of  the  Rose  fomily  was  anxiously  expected. 

The  Miss  Cowslips  were  presented:  it  has  been  the 
fashion  to  call  them  tbe  "pretty  rustkss;**  but  they  were 
most  gracioudy  received,  and  the  delicate  prepnety  of 
their  dress  and  manners  much  admired. « 

The  Lady  Cardamines,  costumes  of  the  finest  liiiefi. 

Mni.Tuhp,  body  and  train  of  crimson  and  gold:  this 
truly  grand  dress  had  a  superb  effect. 

Messrs.  Chestnut,  Oak,  Birch,  Lime,  &c.  &c.  sported 
new  bright  green  liveries,  of  various  shades. 

Messrs.  Blackthorn,  Pear,  Apple,  &c.  &c.  crowded  round 
their  sovereign,  eager  to  pay  their  dutiful  homage :  they 
made  a  magnificent  show,  in  rich  suits  of  white,  red,  and 
green. 

Tbe  company  were  greatly  delighted  with  a  concert  of 
vocal  music  fifom  a  large  party  of  the  best  performers  in  the 
neighbourhood,  consisting  wholly  of  amateurs. 

Ine  Court  broke  up,  having  partaken  of  a  few  drops  of  a 
light  and  charming  beverage ;  but  not  before  tbe  Widow 
Nightingale,  (who  had  joined  the  performers  of  the  morn- 
ing,) bad  been  entreated  to  favour  tbe  company  with  a 
song, — ^that  well-bred  lady  instantly  complied,  and  poured 
upon  the  ears  of  her  delighted  auditcws  one  of  her  most 
beart-thrilling  melodies. 

BERNARD  GILPIN. 

We  have  occasionally  wandered  into  foreign  lands, 
in  ordcrr  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  our  readers 
two  most  exemplary  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  Oberlin 
and  Neff  *.  In  our  own  country,  and  in  our  church, 
we  rejoice  to  know  there  have  been  many  no  less 
bright  examples  of  ministerial  zeal  and  fidelity. 
Nor,  among  tbem,  is  there  one  whose  character  can 
be  eontemplated  with  greater  delight  or  edificatioif, 

*  See  Satufda^  3lagaMin09  Vol.  IV.,  p.  59 
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than  Bernard  Gilpin.  This  exceDoit  man  was 
raised  up  by  Divine  Providence  at  a  critical  period 
of  our  long  and  arduous  struggle  with  the  church 
of  Rome ;  and  if,  as  a  theologian,  Gilpin  cannot  be 
ranked  with  some  of  tbe  other  fathers  of  our  national 
church,  we  must  render  our  most  reverential  homage 
to  that  combination  of  zeal,  piety,  and  charity,  which 
procured  for  him  the  distinguishing  title  of  the  Apostle 
of  the  North. 

Bernard  Gilpin  was  bom  of  an  ancient  and  honour- 
able house  at  Kentmire,  in  Westmoreland,  in  1517. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  sent  to  Queen*s 
College  in  Oxford,  where  he  so  much  distinguished 
bimsdf  for  his  proficiency  in  learning,  particularly 
in  Greek  and  Hebrew  (then  rare  accomplishments), 
that  he  was  selected  as  one  of  this  students  to  be 
placed  on  Wolsey's  new  and  magnificent  foundation 
of  Christ  Church.  For  some  years,  however,  Gilpin 
continued  an  adherent  to  the  faith  of  Rome.  He 
even  held  a  public  disputation  against  Hooper, 
the  reformer,  and  afterwards  martyr,  for  the  reformed 
doctrines ;  and,  subsequently,  was  one  of  the  persons 
selected  to  oppose  Peter  Martyr,  when  that  great 
champion  of  Protestantism  was  sent  by  Cranmer,  at 
the  beginning  of  King  Edward's  reign,  to  occupy 
tbe'  chair  of  divinity  at  Oxford.  But  the  very 
studies  and  researches  whicb  Gilpin  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  his  cause,  led  him  to 
doubt  its  strength ;  and,  when  he  came  to  the  contest, 
he  acknowledged,  with  a  candour  and  sincerity  of 
mind  peculiar  to  himself,  that  he  could  not  support 
his  argument.  Still,  such  was  his  modesty  and 
distrust  of  himself,  that  it  was  only  by  the  most 
cautious  and  deliberate  steps  that  he  receded  from 
the  faith  in  which  he  had  been  reared^  and  it  was 
not  until  he  had  employed  some  more  years  at  the 
university,  in  a  patient  investigation  of  truth,  that 
he  was  induced  to  give  the  preference  to  the  reformed 
principle.  In  1552,  when  he  was  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  he  undertook  the  living  of 'Norton;  which, 
however,  he  very  soon  relinquished,  having  still,  it 
seems,  some  lingering  scruples  on  his  mind  which  he 
wished  to  dissipate,  by  consulting  certain  eminent 
divines  on  the  continent;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
spent  three  years  in  the  Netheriands  and  France. 

At  length,  Gilpin  returned  to  England  a  confirmed 
and  decided  Reformer;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  he 
returned  at  the  very  time  when  so  many  persons  of 
his  own  religious  principles  were  quitting  the  country 
to  escape  from  the  persecutions  of  Queen  Mary. 
Gilpin,  however,  had  a  protector  in  his  uncle,  Cuth- 
bert  Tunstal,  Bishop  of  Durham.  This  amiable 
prelate,  although  still  an  advocate  for  the  Romish 
Church;  maintained  his  principles  with  moderation ; 
and,  throughout  the  whole  struggle  between  tbe  two 
systems  •  of  religion,  he  stands  most  honourably 
distinguished  from  his  brethren,  the  crafty  Gardiner, 
and  tihe  ferocious  Bonner.  Neither,  although  well 
apprized  of  the  religions  opinions  of  his  nephew,  did 
he  hesitate  to  confer  upon  him  some  pieces  of  prefer- 
ment, and  ultimately,  the  valuable  and  important  , 
benefice  of  Houghton-le-Spring,  in  the  county  of 
Durham. 

If  Gilpin  was  long  in  coming  to  a  decision,  he 
maintained  his  opinions,  once  formed,  with  a  reso- 
lution that  could  not  fail  to  render  him  obnoxious  to 
tbe  papal  party.  These  men,  lifter  making  several 
ineffectual  attempts  to  ruin  him  with  his  uncle, 
proceeded  with  better  hopes  of  succes,  to  denounce 
him  before  the  tribunal  of  Bonner.  Gilpin  wa»  not 
insensible  of  his  danger.  He  even  prepared  (according 
to  a  practice  not  uncommon  in  that  age)  a  garment, 
in  which  he  ought  go  decently  to  the  stake,  and  put 
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H  Ml  Wfmf  itB/  iiatil  he  wm  i4>prebended.  In  bit 
way  to  London*  ho*  however,  chanced  to  break  hia 
leg  I  and  before  it  could  be  aet,  the  d^atb  of  Queen 
Mary  freed  the  peraccuted  JProtestanta  from  all 
danger  or  reetraint. 

The  reputation  which  Gilpin  had  now  acquired 
among  the  Reformere,  procured  for  him,  on  the  ac* 
ceesion  of  £liaabeth»  the  offer, of  the  Biejiopric  of 
Carlisle ;  but  the  mitre  had  no  attractions  for  him, 
and,  althoogh  the  offer  was  twice  pressed,  it  still  was 
stMdily  ana  petemptorily  rejected.  A  short  time 
afterwardsi  he  had  another  opportunity  of  proving 
how  little  he  was  ambitious  of  high  stations,  by  re- 
fusing the  proffered  Provostship  of  Queen's  College, 
in  Oxford. 

In  fact,  Houghton  was  to  Gilpin  what  "  dear 
Hodnet,*'  in  later  times,  became  to  Heber.  It  was 
the  station  exactly  adapted  to  his  disposition  and 
taste,  and  where  his  history  becomes  especially  inte- 
resting. The  benefice  was  valuable,  giving  him  a 
revenue  of  400/.  per  annum, — a  large  sum  in  those 
days  (  but  the  parish  was  extensive,  embraciag  not 
less  than  fourteen  hamlets,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
benighted  in  ignorance  and  superstition.  Gilpin 
addresfed  himself  to  the  wants  of  his  people;  he 
was  assiduous  in  preaching,  and  was  instant,  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season,  in  bringing  before  them  the 
saving  truths  of  the  Gospel.  He  instructed  in  private 
as  well  as  in  public,  condescending  to  the  weak,  bear- 
ing with  the  passionate,  and  consoling  the  afflicted. 
He  interposed  his  authority  to  settle  the  differences 
of  his  parishioners,  and,«'  blessed  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence with  ample  means,  he  was  almost  boundless 
in  his  benefactions.  The  decayed  houses  on  his 
benefice  he  repaired,  and  his  own  residence  was  made 
admirable  for  the  variety  and  neatness  of  the  build- 
ings. He  relieved  the  wants  of  the  sick  and  poor, 
and  both  for  his  own  parishioners  and  strangers,  he 
kept  an  open  table  every  Sunday,  from  Michaelmas 
to  Easter.  Even  their  beasts  had  such  care  taken  of 
them,  that  it  was  humorously  said,  if  a  horse  was 
turned  loose  in  any  part  of  the  country,  it  would 
directly  make  its  own  way  to  the  rector  of  Hough- 
ton's. At  the  same  time,  in  dispensing  his  charities, 
he  was  always  desirous  to  give  no  encouragement  to 
idleness  or  imprudence  i  and^  with  a  yet  higher  view, 
from  the  painiful.  conviction  of  the  want  of  learned 
men  to  preach  the  word  of  God,  he  founded,  at  his 
own  cost,  a  grammar-school,  building  the  house, 
allowing  a  maintenance  for  a  master  and  usher,  and 
boarding  at  a  moderate  rate,  or  gratuitously  where 
need  required,  twenty-four  youths,  who  received  at 
his  hands  the  blessings  of  a  learned  and  pious  educa* 
tion.  At  the  University  he  continued  to  entertain  ten 
scholars ;  and  it  was  his  practice,  if  he  met  with  a 
poor  boy  who  exhibited  any  marks  of  superior  intel- 
ligence, to  remove  him  at  once  into  his  seminary, 
and  to  charge  himself  with  his  maintenance  and 
instruction. 

Such  was  Bernard  Gilpin  in  his  parish ;  but  it  is  a 
remarkable  part  of  his  history,  that  to  these  labours 
of  a  parochial  minister  he  added  those  of  a  mis- 
sionary. In  that  age,  the  limits  of  pastoral  charges 
were  less  strictly  defined  than  at  present.  The  want 
of  a  sound  and  well-educated  clergy  occasionally 
procured  for  divines,  of  superior  attainments,  a 
license  to  preach  wherever  they  might  judge  their 
services  to  be  wanted  j  nor  was  there  any  part  of 
England  more  in  need  of  spiritual  labourers  than  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Dorham  and  Northumberland. 

This  region  was  then  quite  wild  and  uncivilized. 
To  the  merchant  and  to  the  traveller  it  was  imper- 
viouii  and  its  dose  neighbourhood  to  the  hostile 


I  kingdom  of  Scotland,  kqpttte  inhabltrata  constsQtlj 
I  in  arms,  and  nourished  the  ferodoos  and  predatory 
I  habits  peculiarly  characteristie  of  tha  Bordci^r. 
Moreover,  the  inaccessible  character  of  the  cosintry 
had  prevented  the  introduction  of  the  refomied 
doctrines,  and,  with  their  chieftains,  the  people  were 
still  blindly  attached  to  the  ancient  superstitluos. 

In  this  wild  tract  of  country,  Redesdalc  and  Tyoe- 
dale  were  considered  to  be  pre-eminently    savage; 
yet  this  was  precisely  the  field  to  which    GWyin, 
availing  himself  of  his  general  license  for  preacfaing. 
directed  his  steps.     For  several  years,  be  made  an 
annual   progress   through   the  parishes   of    thia  ce- 
questered  region ;  selecting  for  his  visits,  the  wiatcir 
season,  when  the  greatest  number  of  peraoos  were 
likely  to  be  collected  together.     He  prea'.-bed  amon^ 
them  peace  and  good- will,  and  endeat  oured»   bst 
without   personal   risk,   to  subdue   their   barbaxmis 
habits.     On  one  occasion,  two  parties  at  deadly  fesd 
with  each  other,  came  armed  into  the  church  where    ' 
Gilpin  was  ofHciating,  and  seemed  about  to  proceed 
to   actual   hostilities,    when    the    preacher,     bavii^ 
obtained  from  them  a  promise  to  forbear  whilst  he 
remained  in  the  pulpit,  proceeded  with  hia  sermao, 
and  spent  the  remaining  time  in  reprobating  thrir 
rude  and  bloody  customs.     Another  time  he  saw  a 
glove  suspended  over  the  altar  in  a  church,  in   tokeo 
of  a  general  challenge  from  some  person  desperatcrly 
enamoured  of  fighting.     Finding  the  sexton  stfraki  to 
remove  the  glove,  Gilpin  himsdf  took  it  down  with  i 
long  staff,  and  put  it  in  his  breast.    When  the  pcopk 
were  assembled,  he  went  into  the  pulpit;  and  befbir 
hs  concluded  his  sermon,  took  occasion  to  rebuke 
them   severely  for   their  inhuman  challenges.     '  I 
hear,*'  said  he,  "  that  one  among  you  hath  han^ 
up  a  glove,   even  in  this  sacred  plaee,  threatcnio^ 
to  fight  any  one  who  taketh  it  down.     See,  I  ban 
taken  it  down  !**  and  pulling  out  the  glove,  be  held 
it  up  to  the  congregation,  and  then  showed  then 
how  unsuitable  these  savage  practices  were  with  the 
profession  of  Christianity,  using  such  pcrsuasinos 
to   mutual  love  as   he   thought  would  most  affect 
them.  It  eould  not  be  supposed  that  snch  kindnesses, 
accompanied  as  they  always  were  by  a  liberal  distri> 
bution  of  alms,  should  fail  to  win  the  heart  of  the» 
uncultivated  people.     Gilpin  was   esteemed   a  very 
prophet,  and  little  less  than  adored  among  them; 
and  a  plaasant  story  ia  told,  -that  his  horses  having 
once  been  stolen,  when  the  thief  (all  Borderer  as  he 
was,)  learned  to  whom  they  belonged,  he  brought 
them  back  with  trembling,   craving  the  pardon  of 
Father  Gilpin,  and  protesting  his  fears  of  immediate 
punishment  from  heaven,  if  he  had  done  him  any 
wrong. 

Thus  beloved  and  reverenced,  Bernard  Gilpin  pur- 
sued his  useful  career.  With  advancing  years  he 
began  to  feel  the  infirmtties  of  age,  and  he  recdved 
a  serious  hurt  by  being  beaten  down  by  an  infuriated 
ox,  in  the  market-place  of  Durham.  As  his  end 
approached,  he  expressed  to  his  friends  and  pa- 
rishioners the  consolations  that  he  derived  from  his 
faith  and  hope  in  Christ;  and,  at  length,  he  fell  asleep 
in  the  Lord,  in  great  peace,  in  1583,  in  the  66th 
year  of  his  age. 

His  biographer,  Carlcton,  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
who  had  been  one  of  his  scholars,  concludes  his  life 
of  his  revered  patron  by  saying,  *'  He  was  careful  to 
avoid  not  only  all  evil  doing,  but  all  suspicion  there<£ 
He  was  accounted  a  saint  in  the  judgment  of  his 
very  enemies,  if  he  ever  had  any  such  i  and,  at 
lengtli,  being  full  of  faith  unfeigned  and  good  woxks, 
he  was  at  the  last  put  into  his  grave,  aa  a  heiy  of 
wheat  in  due  time  swept  into  the  gamer.'* 
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.    THB  NATURAL  AND  CTVU  HISTORY  OF 

CEYLON. 
V.   Of  tub  ANiifALf  IN  Ckylow— Rbptilbi. 

Of  the  animals  Known  in  this  island,  the  principal  U  the 
elephant,  which  is  found  in  large  herds,  and  is  an  ohject 
of  very  profttahle  traffic.  The  Ceylon  elephant  is  par- 
ticulaily  valued,  and  always  fetches  a  high  price.  The  next 
most  reniarkahle  animal  is  the  Elk,  of  which  there  is  a 
species,  I  imaj^ine,  peculiar  to  this  island.  It  differs  from 
the  common  elk,  in  having  a  short  thick  mane,  that  covers 
the  neck  and  throat.  When  full^rown,  it  measures  about 
five  feet  fiom  the  extremity  of  the  fore-hoof  to  the  top  of 
the  shoulder.  Its  colour  is  dark-brown,  except  on  the 
neck,  belly,  and  hind  part  of  the  thiglis,  where  it  ap- 
pmaches  nearly  to  black.  The  habits  of  this  animal  are 
gregar.ous,  though  it  is  occasionally  met  with  alone  in  the 
woods.  Its  appearance  betokens  gentleness,  and  even 
timidity,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  very  tenacious  of  a  stranger's 
approach  ;  and  at  a  particular  season  it  is  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  go  near  it.  It  is  very  difficult  to  tame,  for  though 
playful  and  harmless  while  young,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
have  a  consciousness  of  its  power,  it  becomes  wild,  and  so 
impatient  of  restraint,  that  it  cannot  be  reconciled  even  to 
its  keeper.  The  female  precisely  resembles  the  male,  except 
that  it  is  smaller,  and  has  no  horns. 

Buffaloes  are  common  in  Ceylon,  and  the  white  buffalo 
is  sometimes  found ;  but  these  are  very  rare,  and  have  a 
sickly  appearance.  It  is  therefoi*e  probable,  as  many  of  the 
natives  suppose,  that  the  whiteness  is  occasioned  by  some 
disorder,  similar  to  that  kind  of  leprosy  in  the  blacks  which 
turns  their  skin  to  a  dull  sickly  white. 

Thx  Snakbs  of  Ceylon. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  island  of  Ceylon  is  par- 
ticularly infested  with  venomous  snakes;  I  shall,  therefore, 
confine  myself  chiefly  to  an  account  of  the  snakes  found 
there,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  how  fur  that  idea  is  well 
foan^le  I.  The  Pimberah,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  and 
.the  Rock-snake  by  Europeans,  is  the  largest  of  the  serpent- 
tribe  known  in  ueylon.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  Boa 
species,  but  to  the  new  genus  Python  of  Cuvier.  In  si^e 
it  never  exceeds  thirty  feet,  and  seldom  attains  tO'  this 
length.  It  has  a  ODuple  of  sharp  horny  spurs,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  extremity  of  its  tail,  which  are  useful  to  the 
creature  in  climbing  trees,  and  in  holding  fast  its  prey. 
The  colour  of  this  snake  is  generally  a  mixture  of  brown 
and  yellow ;  the  l^ack  and  sides  are  strongly  and  rather 
hantisoroely  marked  with  irregular  patches  of  dark  brown, 
with  very  dark  margins.  The  jaws  are  powerful,  and 
capable  of  great  dilatation ;  and  they  are  armed  with  large, 
strong,  sharp  teeth,  reclining  backward.  As  the  muscular 
strength  of  this  make  it  immense,  and  its  activity  and 
coura<re  considerable,  it  may  be  credited  that  it  will  occa- 
sionally attack  man.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  over- 
powers deer,  and  swallows  them  entire*. 

**  The  body  of  this  creature,"  says  Knox,  ''  is  as  big  as 
a  man*s  middle,  and  the  length  proportionable.  It  is  not 
swift,  but  by  subtilty  catches  its  prey.  He  lies  in  the  path 
where  the  deer  use  to  pass,  and  as  they  go,  he  claps  hold 
of  them  ])y  a  kind  of  peg  that  grows  on  his  tail,  with  which 
he  strikes  them.  He  will  8wallo^v  a  roebuck  whole,  horns 
and  all,  so  that  it  happens  sometimes  the  horns  run 
through  bis  belly,  and  kill  him.  A  stag  was  caught  by 
one  of  these  Pimberahs,  which  seized  him  by  the  buttock, 
and  held  him  so  fast,  that  he  could  not  get  away,  but  rati 
a  few  steps  this  way  and  that  way.  An  Indian  seeing  the 
stag  rua  thus,  supposed  him  in  a  snare,  and  having  &  gun, 
shot  him,  at  which  he  gave  so  strong  a  jerk,  that  it  pulled 
the  serpent's  head  off,  while  his  tail  was  encompassing  a 
tree,  to  hold  the  stag  the  better.** 

The  first  amoiig  the  poisonous  snakes  known  in  Ceylon 
is  theCobrajde  Capelloof  the  Portuguese,  the  Hooded-^nake 
of  the  English,  the  Noya  of  the  Cingalese,  and  the  Coluber 
naja  of  Linnaeus.  Its  ^length  is  from  three  to  six  feet. 
It  varies  much  in  colour,  from  light  to  dark  brown.  The 
natives  in  general  rather  venerate  this  snake  than  dread  it. 
They  conceive  that  it  belongs  to  another  world,  and  that 
when  it  appears  in  this,  it  comes  merely  as  a  visiter.  They 
imagine  that  it  possesses  great  power,  being  somewhat 
akin  to  the  gods,  and  greatly  superior  to  man.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  notion,  thev  superstitiously  refirain  from 
killing  it,  and  always  avoid  it,  if  possible.  Even  should 
they  happen  to  find  one  rn  their  house,  they  will  not  destroy 
it,  but  put  it  into  a  bag,  and  throw  it  into  the  water. 

^  See  Pavt'i  A^cvunx «/  th$  Intmw  tf  Cffydm, 


Th»bit«  of  tha  e<*tm  Ab  CtyriU  to  Mil  W  twiiliMf 
iktal  as  is  oommonly  tappos«d;  fcwls  hav«  bMn  known  tm 
live  two  days  after  being  bitten,  thou{^  they  fteqaently  dto 
within  half«an-hour.  Upon  disssction,  it  has  been  fimiMl  that 
the  lungs  are  the  principal  seat  of  diseased  action.  This  i« 
the  snake  which  the  jugglers  exhibit,  and  it  is  generally 
imagined  to  be  perfectly  harmless  when  exhibited,  in  ooa* 
sequence  of  its  fkngs  having  been  extraoted  by  these  adepts 
in  the  art  of  legerdemain ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  The  fangs 
are  not  extracted,  and  the  creature  is  presented  to  the 
spectator  with  all  its  powers  of  mischief  unimpaired. 

The  bite  of  a  snake  of  this  species  shown  by  any  of  these 
itinerant  coiijurors  would  as  certainly  prove  fatal  es  from 
one  encountered  in  the  jungle.  This  will,  perhaps,  appear 
strange  to  those  who  have  heard  of  these  reptiles  being  con* 
stantly  shown  in  the  houses  of  the  curious,  and  more  espe* 
oially  when  they  are  told  that  this  snake  is  frequently  per- 
mitted to  put  its  head  against  the  cheeks  of  the  children  of 
those  who  show  them.  The  dexterity  of  the  jugglers  in 
managing  these  dangerous  reptiles  is  truly  extraonlinary. 
They  easily  excite  them  to  the  most  desperate  rage,  and  by  a 
certain  circular  motion  of  the  arms  appease  them  as  readily ; 
then,  without  the  least  hesitation,  they  will  take  them  in 
their  hands,  coil  them  round  their  necks,  and  put  their 
fingers  to  their  mouths,  even  while  their  jaws  are  furnished 
with  deadly  venom,  and  the  slightest  puucture  ttom  their 
fangs  would  most  probably  produce  death. 

The  power  which  these  people  exercise  over  this  species 
of  venomous  snake,  remains  no  lonjfer  a  mystery,  when  its 
habits  are  known.  It  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the 
Cobra  dc  Capello,  and  I  believe  in  most  poisonous  snakes 
of  this  class,  that  they  have  an  extreme  reluctance  to  put 
into  operation  the  deadly  power  with  which  they  are 
endowed.  The  Cobra  never  bites  unless  excited  by  actual 
injury,  or  extreme  provocation,  and  even  then,  before  it 
darts  upon  its  aggressor,  it  always  gives  him  timelv  notice 
of  his  danger  not  to  be  uifstaken.  It  dilates  t(ie  crest 
upon  its  neck,  which  is  a  large  llexible  membrane,  having 
on  the  upper  surface  two  black  circular  spots,  like  a  pair  of 
spectacles,  waves  its  head  to  ami  fro  with  a  gentle  undu* 
latory  motion,  the  eye  sparkling  with  intense  lustre, 
and  commences  a  hiss  so  loud,  as^  to  be  heard  at  a  con- 
siderable distance :  so  thai  the  juggler  has  always  warning 
of  his  danger  when  it  is  perilous  to  approach  his  captive. 
The  snake  never  bites  while  the  hood  is  closed,  and  as 
long  as  this  is  not  erected,  it  may  be  approached  and 
ban 'lied  with  impunity.  .Even  when  the  hood  is  spread, 
while  the-creature  continues  silent  there  is  no  danger.  Its 
fearful  hiss  is  at  once  the  signal  of  aggression  anil  of 
peril.  Though  the  cobra  is  so  deadly  when  under  excite- 
ment, it  is,  nevertheless,  astonishing  to  see  how  readily  it 
is  appeased,  even  in  the  highest  state  of  exasperation,  and 
this  merely  by  the  droning  music  with  which  its  exhibitors 
seem  to  charm  it.  It  appears  to  be  fascinated  by  the  dis- 
cordant sounds  that  issiie  from  their  pipes  and  tomtoms  *. 

The  snake  called  Carawilla,  by  the  Cingalese, is  the  most 
common  of  the  poisonous  kind  in  Ceylon,  but  its  bite  is 
scarcely  more  fatal  than  that  of  the  viper  in  this  country. 
Its  avei-age  length  is  about  a  fbot.  Its  back  is  of  a  dull 
reddish-brown  cobur,  its  belly  nearly  silver-white,  and 
grayish  towards  the  tail.  On  each  side,  between  the  ridge 
of  the  back  and  the  boundary-lines  between  tlie  back  and 
the  belly,  there  are  two  rows  of  black  velvety  spots ;  and 
of  these  there  are  three  in  the  tail.  The  head  is  nearly 
triangular,  and  compressed ;  it  is  of  a  darker  colour  than 
the  body,  and  is  free  from  spots.  Its  jaws  are  very  dilate- 
able.  Its  fang  teeth  are  long,  slender,  and  sharp.  It 
lies  coiled  up,  its  head  projecting  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
its  body.  When  provoked,  it  hisses,  darts  its  head  with 
great  rapidity  at  the  irritating  object,  and  wounds  almost 
to  a  certainty.  It  is  active,  and  when  frightened  and 
anxious  to  escape,  moves  with  great  rapidity.  From 
several  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Davy,  it  appears  that  the 
bite  of  this  snake  is  not  usually  fatal,  even  to  small  animals. 
The  symptoms  are  pretty  uniform,  .and  quite  different  from 
those  produced  by  the  poison  of  the  Hooded-snake ;  the 
diseased  action  being  more  local,  and  'much  more  inflam- 
matory, commencing  in  the  part  bitten,  spreading  progres- 
sively, losing  its  force  as  it  extends,  and,  probably,  never 
proving  fatal,  except  it  happen  to  reach  a  vital  organ. 

The  snake  called  by  the  Cingalese  Ticpolonga,  is  by  no 
means  commoiL  It  is  eonsidered,  and  no  doubt  justly,  the 
most  dangerous  snake  on  this  island ;  though,  if  we  take  its 
scarcity  into  the  account,  it  would  really  be  tho  least 

*  See  the  Ormtal  Annual  for  1835* 
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dmnfmooa,  u  it  to  nneh  man  nhtf  nwt  wldi  thut  thoM 
slreaily  Diaatiomd.  TIm  twttvw  bm*«  graU  draad  oT  it. 
When  iUll-sraira.  it  to  tiom  four  Is  fiv«  EMt  long,  utd 
wrj  thick  In  praportton  l«  its  lenpli.  It  hu  not  tb* 
gr«c«ftilly  Itperiog  •^nnMtrr  of  tba  Cobn  d«  CipeUo, 
DMtlier  ii  it  of  M  brillianl  ft  but.  Tha  hMd  ii  unall,  and 
neirty  trianffulw;  iti  tail  u  tapariiw,  round  and  abort, 
Bomethinii^  Ilka  tbat  of  tb*  eonoion  Ensliah  \ipm.  Th« 
colour  of  It!  upper  aurfaea,  ia  a  darlt.  dulC  brown ith-gny  ; 
of  iu  under  aurface,  lighvyallinr.  Iti  belly  ia  not  apotled, 
but  its  back  ia  marked  very  repilarly.  In  aoroe  aoecinMni 
the  mark  ia  ofaU  in  aoma  they  an  more  pojniaa,  harins 
the  Ibrm  of  a  trapeaoid ;  in  aome  they  ara  aunoundtd  with 
a  w  bite  margin ;  In  ntbara,  ihe  ipota  are  lightcM  in  tbe  mid- 
dle. This  anake  ii  rather  indolent  and  inactive.  It  ii  *ery 
Bvene  to  oxercjie  tbe  deadly  powan  a  ith  which  Providence 
baa  KitUd  it  It  liei  coiled  up  lika  tbe  Caraollla,  and  alio, 
like  that  anake,  whan  iriitated  much,  darta  luddenly  for- 
ward, and  itrikea  with  a  preciaion  and  activity  that  aeldom 
faiU  of  producing  the  moat  fatal  conaequencei.  From 
aeveral  eiperimenta  which  Dr.  Davy  made  with  tbit  anaka, 
on  a  doK  and  fawlt,  he  found  that  ila  poiaon  wai  much  mora 
auddenly  fatal,  than  that  of  any  ether  tnake  in  India. 
The  fowli  tbat  were  bitten,  all  died  within  two  minutea, 
and  aome  within  one.  A  rat  expired  within  m  hw  aecooda 
after  it  waa  bitten,  Ihe  poiaon  canting  coorulaiMU,  and 
■Iratnt  inatant  death. 

After  a  very  minute  inquiry  into  the  matter,  and  eon- 
BrminK  bin  reaearehea  bv  expeiimenta,  Dr.  Davy  baa  come 
to  tbe  concluiion,  tbat  toere  are  only  two  ipeciei  of  snake 
in  Ceylon,  tbe  bite  of  which  ii  likely  la  prove  fatal  to  man, 
the  Hooded-anake  and  the  Ticpoktnga,  and  that  the  dannr 
from  the  latter,  ia  very  nucb  greater  than  that  fkom  ibe 
Ibrmer*.  He,  moreover,  aeema  to  tbjnk,  that  tha  bite  of 
the  Cobra  de  Capello  ia  much  leaa  fktal  than  is  geaeially 
repreaented;  fur  bo  atate*.  tbat  he  baa  leen  ae^'eral  man 
who  had  mcovered  fh>m  the  bile  of  tbat  make,  and  thai 
ha  had  beard  of  two  or  three  only  to  whom  it  bad  proved 
fhtal.  If  tbii  be  the  case,  the  poiaon  of  tbe  Ceylon  tnakea 
muiI  be  of  a  leii  nnilent  kind  than  tbat  of  similar  anakea 
on  tbe  peoinaula,  fur  I  have  known  two  instancea,  inwhii-b 
death  baa  ensued  within  s  few  boura  aflat  the  peraona 


r  whack 


w«M  bittML    Om  of  Ihi  BBlM!taB*le  Mtt  warn  a  Sofar 
tha  other  a  giaa»«nttef. 

There  to  a  aitaka,  aometinea,  bat  nry  wriy.  fcoMd   ■ 
Ceylon,  which  appears    to  ba  tha  aaoM  ipentJoMaJ    If 
Dr.  Ruisall  in  bis  secoant  of  Indian  serpents,   undar  lit 
naiaa  of  Bodroo  hn.    Tha  Cingaleae  have  no  Basic   fa 
it,  whieh  ia  sulBcieatly  accououd  far,  by   ila    betas  " 
seldom  seen.     It  it  bttle  mora  than  two  fcn  low.    its 
head  ia  large,  and  shaped  like  a  heart,  but  in«gw*(1f. 
Ita  neck  ia  imsll,  and  its  body  thin;  its  aidsa  aiw  eoaa> 
preasad,  and  the  tad  to  rather  afatupt  and   tapwriit^  liha 
that  of  the  Ticjnlooga.   Between  tbe  «ye  and  iMatril  it  b 
two  large  eavibaa.  one  on  ea«h  aide,  the  diameter  at  wbm 
rather  aiceed*  one-tenth  of  an  indi.    Ita  lower  iiiifhiM  ■ 
yellow,  variegated  with  green ;    ita  upper,  bright  apple 
neen.     This  colour  is  conHned  to  the  scatwa;  tb«   eatia 
beneatb  ia  black,  consequently,  where  tbe  aenlee   uw  T«i7 
eioae,  aa  they  are   in   patches  sloog  the  back,  black  * 
excluded :    end   where   tbey  do    ix>t   ovett»,   thw   psn 
appears  lo  be  shaded  with  black.    A  line  of  Ma«b    aaias 
may  be  mantiooad,  as  occuiring  above  lbs  upper  Jaw.  mat 
s  few  of  the  tame  colour  appear  akog  tb*  back. 

RBRiLBa. 
Ir  wilt  appear  Afom  this,  that  tbe  vn^ar  nottoa  of  Ceyfaa 
■bounding  with  vetMcnona  reptilaa,  la  quite  enwoaaM. 
Scorpions,  eantipedea.  and  two  or  three  apaeiea  of  i[iiiton 
ara  the  only  other  poisonoos  eraaiuna  knowa  ia  tha 
island.  Dr.  Davy  considers  tbe  iting  of  the  acoryioa  Hldi 
more  severe  than  that  of  a  wasp  or  a  bee,  but  I  tb^k  iba 
ii  underrating  its  severity,  ss  1  know  at  iti  previac  fbtsl  b 
one  instanca  lo  a  Buropeso  artilleryman,  at  Pnnnah.  whs 
waa  atnng  in  the  Bngcr  bt  a  large  Uacfc  seaepaoa.  11* 
'  '  tt,  ibat  be  died  witbin  tweD9-te 


tendency  in  the  man's  constitntioa,  which  i 

the  poatoo ;  but  I  have  known  leveral  in  wbieb  tha  aaaM^f 

has  bean  Intense,  and  lur  a  eoniiderable  period. 

It  is  attonitbing,  that  where  anakes  and  olbar  pauaaMi 
reptilea  are  suppueed  lo  abound,  not  only  in  Ceyloa,  btf  a 
IiMia  generally,  S9  few  aecidaata  should  eeeur,  and  iadvi 
their  iaftwquency  to  a  itrong  pcesamptin  pmrihat  itf 
are  much  teas  abandant  than  n  MOtaonly  aappiead. 

J.H.C 
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CONVENT  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  MURANO, 

VENICE. 

It  may  hardly  be  mcmn/rj  to  tell  our  rtaders, 
that  the  famoos  city  of  Venioe  is  built  od  a 
cluster  of  small  isknds,  or  rather  shoals,  m  the 
midst  of  a  shallow  muddy  estuary,  called  the  Ltigoom, 
which  interfenes  between  the  cpmi  sea  and  the  dry 
land,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  Besides  the 
islands  which  the  city,  strictly  so  called,  occupies, 
tiiere  are  several  smaller  ones^  whidi  were  fomeriy 
wdl  iahabilfd,  and  tome  of  wUeh  eren  now  possess 
a  rather  thick  popu]alioa4 

To  the  noffth-east  of  the  city  is  the  town  of 
Morano  -,  a  sort  of  miniatilre  Venioe,  being  built  on 
several  smaller  idandsin  1^  Lagoon,  and  intersected 
by  a  number  of  canals.  In  former  times,  it  had  a 
separate  Podestk  (or  governor)  to  itself,  and  enjoyed 
the  privUege  of  coining  money  |  fifty  years  ago  it 
had  7000  mhabitante,  it  is  .now  said  to  have  only 
4000.  It  used  to  possess  four  parish-churches,  six 
monasteries,  one  convent  of  regulars,  one  oratory  or 
private  chapel,  and  two  odl^^  for  the  education  of 
youth.  The  churches  are  not  very  rsmaricable  for 
their  architecture,  but  like  many  others  in  Venice, 
they  are  curious  for  the  interesting  specimens  of 
mcMsic  work  which  they  present  in  their  interior. 

Murano  i»  chiefly  remarkable  fiir  ito  manufactory 
of  glass,  which  used  in  fanner  times  to  be  very  much 
celebrated.  ''  I  passed  over,'*  says  the  celebrated 
John  Evelyn*,  ''to  Murano,  fiunous  for  ^e  best 
glasses  of  the  worid,  where  having  viewed  their 
^maces  and  seene  their  work,  I  made  a  collection 
of  divers  curiosities  and  glfMses  which  I  sent  for 
England  by  long  sea.  "Tis  the  white  fiinte  which 
they  have  from  Pavia,  which  they  pound  and  sift 
exceedingly  smalls  and  mix  with  ashes  made  of  a 
sea-weede  brought  out  of  Syria,  and  a  white  sand, 
that  causes  this  mannfacturs  to  excell.  The  Towne 
is  a  Padettwria  by  itselfe,  at  some  miles  distant 
on  the  sea  from  Venice,  and  like  it  built  upon 
several  small  islands.  In  this  place  are  excelient 
oysters,  small  and  well  tasted  like  our  Colchester, 
and  they  were  the  first  as  I  remember  Uiat  I  ever 
could  eate,  for  I  had  naturally  An  aversion  to  them.'* 
At  the  present  day,  the  glass-manufacture  of  Murano 
possesses  a  sort  of  local  pre-eminence  i  it  gives  em- 
ployment to  a  considerable  portion  of  die  population 
of  the  dty. 

Among  the  other  islands  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  neighbourhood,  one  of  the  most  interesting  among 
the  islands  belonging  to  Venice,  is  that  which  bears 
the  name  of  Torcdh,  or  Twzelo.  In  the  days  of  the 
old  Venetian  Republic,  it  formed  with  Burano,  and 
some  smaller  isles,  a  separate  district,  with  a  Podestk, 
or  governor  of  ito  own ;  it  was  also  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  extended  over 
Murano.  The  dty  of  Torcello  was  originaUy  founded 
by  the  inhabitanto  of  Ahino,  when  they  fled  from  the 
approach  of  Attila,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century^ 
and  two  hundred  years  afterwards  it  afforded  Uie 
same  citizens  a  similar  shelter  against  the  attack  of 
the  Lombards.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Republic, 
it  was  a  very  flourishing  place ;  but  its  prosperity 
would  seem  to  have  flown  for  many  years.  "  Of  the 
undent  greatness  of  this  dty,*'  says  an  Italian  writer 
in  the  year  1787,  **  and  of  ito  wealth,  from  which  it 
was  called,  by  the  Emperor  Constentine,  Porphy- 
rogeniius,  '  the  great  emporium,  Torcello,'  Uiere 
scarcely  remain  ^  smallest  vestiges ;  it  ia  become 
one  of  the  most  deserted  islands  in  the  Venetian 
Lagoon."  Ito  present  condition  is  well  described  in 
the  following  passage  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Rose,  who 

f  Sm  Saturday  itof wim,  Vol,  Jl.,  p.  68, 


viewed  it  as  one  of  those  objecto  of  cvrioaity 
deriving  their  interest  from  assadatkm  or  mamm  oHia 
less-definable  cause,  which  deserve  the  notice  4j4  the 
traveller,  though  not  registered  amongst  the  wroaidcn 
of  a  place. 

'*  Having  visited  the  manufactories  of  Momxio  and 
Burano,"  says  that  gentleman,  "  and  witneaaed  moA 
a  scene  of  promiscuous  misery,  as  I  fe^  no  temp- 
tation to  describe,  I  prolonged  my  voyage,  and  landrd 
OB  the  neariy  desert  idsnd  of  Thneeio,  mhoat  mx 
miles  from  Venice.  This  spot,  once  tiM  wiinnMi 
resort  of  the  Venetian  patricians,  and  ecyqed  writh 
their  villas  and  gardens,  presented  a  veiy 
character  of  desolation.  My  eyes  were 
pained  by  the  visible  piogiTSS  of  ruin,  nor  disfguaied 
by  the  meanness  of  the  instrument  wbieh  had 
wrought  it.  Time  was  here  the  great  deatroycr,  sad 
moreover,  time  had  done  his  work. 

"  1  was  favoured  by  one  of  those  delidoua  days  of 
sunshine,  common  even  in  a  Lombard  winter,  whicb 
in  some  degree   mitigated  the  melancholy   of  the 
prospect,    and    enabled  me   to    saunter   and   view 
without  inconvenience,  aU  the  circumstaaoea  of  the 
scene.    Amidst  the  vestiges  of  departed   graadear 
were   left  some    poor   and  scatteied    houses,  and 
a  church,  the  restoration  of  which  datea,  I  bdieve, 
from    the    eleventh    century.      A    brdcen    colams 
marks  the  centre  of  what  had  been  the  piaaxa  (or 
place),  and  from  which  had  once  waved  the  atandani 
of  St.  Mark«     Amidst  these  remains  glided  a  fcv 
human  beings,  the  miserable  tenanta  of  the  place. 
There  was    nothing    striking    in  the   architectaiCt 
nothing  picturesque  in  the  limdscape,  but  the  whok 
made  an  impression  upon  me  which  no  other  rwM 
ever    produced.      Whilst  I  was   musing  upon   the 
prospect  before  me,  a  clock  frt>m  a  half-ruined  torn 
toiled  twenty.     Time  only  had  suffered  no  diai^ 
together  with  the  monumento  he  had  overthrown. 
He  spoke  an  antiquated  langusge,  hardly  inteiligiUe 
to  the  generation  of  the  day." 

The  church  here  mentioned,  was  the  Cathedral  of 
the  bishopric  of  Torcello.  According  to  the  Italian 
writer  before  quoted,  it  was  built  in  the  year  1008, 
by  tiie  then  bishop  Urso  Urseolo,  son  of  the  famoas 
Doge,  Pietro  Urseolo  the  Second,  und^  whose  rule 
the  power  of  the  Republic  had  so  much  increased, 
and  who  was  the  first  to  add  to  the  title  of  Duke  ef 
Venice,  that  of  Duke  of  Dalmatia.  "  Every  where," 
says  our  author,  in  the  description  of  the  church  as 
it  existed  in  the  last  century,  "  is  seen  the  utmost 
splendour  and  magnificence.  Two  rows  of  columns, 
fashioned  of  Greek  marble,  divide  the  body  of  the 
edifice  into  three  portions ;  ito  pavement  is  mossic, 
and  the  walls  also  are  decorated  in  the  sune  manner." 
Mr.  Rose  says,  that  the  architecture  of  the  church 
IS  not  very  striking,  yet  the  edifice  possesses  some 
interesting  features.  "Ito  stone-shutters,  canryiag 
one*s  ideas  back  to  days  of  violence,  are,  as  frur  as  my 
observation  goes,  a  singular  remnant  of  such  an  age; 
and  some  very  curious  mosaics  in  the  inside,  rosy 
vie  in  beauty  and  in  antiquity  with  those  of  St 
Mark." 

A  DuKB  of  Brunswick  Was  once  accosted  in  Venice,  bv  t 
boy  who  solicited  charity.  The  duke  told  him  that  he  bad 
no  small  change;  on  which  the  boy  offered  to  get  him 
change  for  a  piece  of  gold.  The  duke  thought  this  t 
ridiculous  circumstance,  and  to  rid  himself  of  the  applietnt, 
he  gave  him  a  ducat,  in  the  oertointy  that  the  Tomig 
beggar  would  keep  it.  After  a  verv  short  time,  the  ltd 
returned,  to  liis  gnai  surprissr  widi  the  fiiU  change  far  his 
ducat,  in  the  small  coin  of  Venioe.  The  duke,  struck  with 
his.liqnesty,  .not  only  gave  him  the  gold,  but  undertook  to 
provide  for  him,  and  afterwards  promoted  him  to  honourable 
employment* 
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II. 
Any  substance  immersed  inalieary  fluid,  in  addition 
to  those  konxoHtal  prewnres  which^  acting  equally  in 
opposite  directions,  produce  no  tendency  to  hori- 
zontal motion,  sustains  also  certain  vertical  pressures, 
whose  effects  not  being  thus  neutralized,  produce  in 
it  a  tendency  to  upward  motion,  equal  to  the  weight 
of  fluid  it  displaces. 

Our  bodies  then  being  immersed  in  the  air,  sustain, 
each,  an  upward  pressure  equal  to  the  weight  of  air 
which  they  displace.  Why  then,  it  may  be  said,  are 
we  not  conscious  of  that  upward  pressure?  The 
answer  is  obvious  j  Because  the  weight  of  the  body 
exceeds  the  weight  of  the  air  it  displaces.  The  down- 
ward pressure,  exceeds  the  upward  pressure  j  and 
we  are,  therefore,  only  conscious  of  weight.. 

This,  however,  is  not  only  true  of  the  aggregate  of 
the  upward  pressures  upon  different  parts  of  the 
body,  but  each  in  particular.  If,  for  instance,  we 
imagine  the  body  to  be  divided  into  any  number  of 
slender  vertical  columns,  then  the  upward  pressure 
upon  that  portion  of  its  surface  which  forma  the  base 
of  any  one  of  these  columns  will  equal  the  weight  of 
a  column  of  air  of  precisely  the  same  dimensions  3 
the  downward  pressure  of  the  column  will  equal 
its  vceight,  and,  therefore,  will  exceed  the  upward 
pressure}  we  shall  thus  be  unconscious  of  any 
upward  pressure  upon  the  surface  spoken  of  3  and 
the  same  is  true  of  every  other  portion  of  the  surface 
of  the  body.    • 

If  we  could  by  any  means  lighten  the  substance  of 
our  bodies,  so  as  to  render  them  lighter  than  thr  air 
they  displace  we  "should  immediately  ascend  and 
float  in  the  air.  This  seems  to  be  in  a  great  measure 
the  case  with  birds  ^  their  bodies  are  exceedingly 
light,  probably  not  much  heavier  than  the  air  they 
displace,  and  they  have  also  probably  the  power  of 
rendering  them  still  lighter  in  comparison  with  it  by 
distending  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  or  some  other 
hollow  portions  of  the  body,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  admitting  any  portion  of  the  external  air^. 

Birda  stand  in  this  respect  pretty  nearly  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  air,  tl^at  fishes  do  to  the  water. 
Fishes  have  the  power  to  expand  certain  portions  of 
their  bodies,  so  as  to  cause  the  quantity  of  water 
they  displace  to  exceed  their  own  weights,  or.  be 
less  than  them,  according  as  they^  wish  to  rise  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  or  to  sink  to  any  required  depth 
beneath.  Some  of  them  would  seem  to  have  the 
power  of  carrying  this  expansion  Still  further,  so  as 
to  pass  from  the  water  into  the  air,  and  displace 
a  quantity  thereof,  weighing  nearly  the  same  with 
themselves;  these  are  called  Flying- fish.  In  the 
same  manner,  there  are  certain  birds  which  would 
seem  to  be  able  so  to  contract  their  dimensions,  as  to 
sink  in  water  to  any  depth  they  may  wish. 

We  may  easily  construct  bodies  lighter  than  the 
air  tbey  displace;  the  upward  pressure  of  the  air 
upon  such  bodies  will  then  exceed  their  weight,  and 
they  will  ascend  in  it. 

It  IS  upon  this  principle  that  balloons  are  made. 
Certain  fluids  may  be  artificially  produced  which  are 
greatly  lighter  than  the  air  they  displace.  These  fluids 
are  of  the  kind  called  gases,  or  elastic  fluids.  If  a 
light  vessel,  capable  of  containing  one  of  these  fluids 
— as,  for  instance,  a  bag  of  glazed  paper,  or  of  thin 
isilk— be  filled  with  that  fluid,  and  then  left  tp  itself, 
it  will  immediately  begin  to  ascend,  provided  the 
weight  of  the  vessel  be  not  'Such,  as,  together  with 

*  Which  if  they  did,  the  air  so  admitted  would  increase  the 
weight  of  the  whole  by  preciiely  the  tame  quantity  by  which  th0  air 
extenally  diiplaced  was  increased. 


that  of  the  fluid  within  It,  1^  equal  or  exceed  the 
weight  of  the  air  displaced. 

.  Fluids  lighter  than  the  air  may  be  obtained  from  a 
variety  of  different  substances,  and  in  a  variety  of 
different  ways.  The  gas  commonly  burnt  in  our 
streets  is  a  fluid  of  this  kind  3  and  large  sUken  bags 
filled  with  this  gas,  displace  a  quantity  of  air  whose 
weight  is  greater  than  their  own  weight,  and  are  for 
that  reason  made  to  ascend  by  the  upward  pressure 
of  the  air.  Bags  so  filled  with  gas  will  carry  with 
them  a  weight  nearly  equal  to  the  difference  between 
their  own  weight  and  that  of  the  air  which  they 
displace. 

Not  only,  however,  can  we  make  artificially  other 
liquids  lighter  than  the  air,  but  we  can  make  any  one 
portion  of  the  air  lighter  than  the  rest.  This  we 
may  do  by  heating  it.  All  bodies  expand  or  increase 
their  dimensions  by  the  application  of  heat,  and  of  all 
bodies  the .  air  is  probably  that  which  expands  most 
readily,  or  is  most  sensitive  to  the  variations  of  heat. 
If  we  take  auy  portion  of  the  air  around  us,  and  expand 
that  air,  by  the  application  of  heat,  over  a  larger  space, 
then  will  it  displace  a  portion  of  the  surrounding  air, 
greater  than  itself  in  bulk,  and  the  result  will  be, 
that  on  the  principles  we  have  explained,  it  will  be 
made  to  ascend.  This  expansion  of  certain  portions 
of  the  air,  and  their  consequent  ascent  through  the 
surroui^ding  air,  is  a  process  which  we  obsen'e  to  be 
continually  going  on  around  us.  The  smoke  which 
ascends  through  our  chimneys,  is  air  rarefied  by  the 
heat  of  the  fire,  and  carrying  with  it  small  portions 
of  unconsumed  coal,  llie  operation  takes  place, 
howe'vcr,  on  a  much  more  magnificent  scale  under 
the  influence  of  the  sun.  Within  the  tropics,  where 
its  power  is  greatest,  the  air  is.  continually  under- 
going rarefaction,  and  is  thus  rendered  lighter  than 
that  on  either  side  of  them  3  it  is,  therefore,  weighed 
up,  and  made  continually  to  ascend  by  the  pressure 
of  that  air,  which  as  continually  occupies  the  space 
Mrhich  it  leaves.  As  the  heated  air  ascends,  it  loses 
its  he^t,  and  therefore  contracts  its  dimensions,  and 
moving  off^  towards  the  pole3  eventually  descends  to 
the  earth's  surface,  to  return  again  to  the  equator  in 
its  turn.  Thus,  there  is  a  continual  circulation  of 
air  kept  up  between  the  polar  and  equatorial  regions 
of  the  eartlr>  combining  with  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  to  constitute  that  prevailing  direction  of  the 
wind  towards  the  tropics,  so  well  known  to  sailors 
under  the  name  of  the  Trade  Wind  f. 

Similar  effects  to  these,  produced  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  by  local  variations  of  temperature,  con« 
stitute  winds.  Thus  a  sudden  fall  of  rain  or  snow^ 
at  .any  particular  spot,  may  there  so  increase  the 
weight  of  the  air»  as  to  make  it  weigh  up  all  the  sur- 
rounding air  3  high  winds  will  be  the  result,  having 
on  the  earth's  surface  a  direction /rom  the  spot  where 
condensation  has  thus  taken  place. 

We  have  shown  it  to  be  possible,  that  the  air 
which  surrounda.us  may  be  a  heavy  fluid,  exercising 
great  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  our  bodies,  at- 
tended by  all  the  phenomena  observable  in  other 
cases  of  fluid  pressure,  and  yet  we  ourselves  be 
altogether  unconscious  of  that  pressure.  We  may 
be  living  id  a  fluid  at  the  bottom  of  an  ocean,  as  we 
see  fish  to  be  living  in  the  sea,  receiving  large  quan- 
tities of  it  at  every  instant  into  our  bodies,  and  ex- 
haling it,  as  we  observe  a  current  of  water  to  pass 
through  the  gills  of  fishes,  and  yet  perceive  but  few 
of  its  properties,  scarcely  even>.be  made  aware  of 
its  existence.  Accordingly,  philosophers  reasoned 
and  speculated  for  two  thousand  years  on  the  subject 
of  the  atmosphere  before  they  discovered  that  it  was 

t  See  Saturday  Magatine,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  S. 
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wuUtnaly  aJUdd,  and  had  weight.  This  is  easily  ex- 
plained }  there  are  no  Mred  observations  which  lead 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  air  has  weight  There  is, 
indeed,  little  or  nothing  in  the  phenomena  which 
establish  that  conclusion,  to  guide  us  to  the  con- 
nexion between  those  phenomena  and  the  question 
of  atmospheric  pressure.  A  link  is  wanting.  The 
theory  of  hydrostatic  pressure  establishes  that  link. 
Thus  a  man,  ignorant  oi  the  principles  of  hydro- 
statics, can  perceive  no  relation  between  the  ascent  of 
water  in  a  tube  by  suction,  and  the  weight  of  external 
air.  But  let  him  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciple, that  a  heavy  fluid  cannot  rent  until  the  pressure 
upon  every  point  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  is  the 
same,  and  this  connexion  is  at  once  established. 

Thus  it  was  that  philosophers  endeavoured  in  vain, 
for  some  two  thousand  years,  to  account  for  the 
ascent  of  fluids  by  suction,  until,  hopeless  of  a  solu- 
tion, they  pronounced  it  to  be  an  anomaly — a  freak  of 
Nature — an  unaccountable  antipathy  which  she  had 
taken  to  an  empty  space.  They  asserted,  for  instance, 
that  when  the  air  was  removed  from  a  tube,  one  end 
of  which  was  immersed  in  water.  Nature,  abhorrent 
of  a  vacuum,  thrust  the  water  immediately  into  it,  to 
fill  up  the  vacant  space ;  and  that  she  did  this,  not- 
withstanding the  opposite  tendency  of  the  water  to 
descend  by  reason  of  its  weight 

It  having,  however,  happened  to  some  engineers 
at  Florence  to  discover  that  water  coidd  not  be  raised 
in  a  pump,  suck  out  the  air  as  much  as  yon  would, 
above  the  height  of  thirty-two  feet,  this  principle  of 
the  utter  abhorrence  of  Nature  for  a  vacuum  was 
found  to  require  some  qualification ;  and  its  limits 
were  accordingly  fixed  by  Galileo*,  at  32  feet 

One  Torricelli,  a  pupil  of  Galiled,  doubting  the  ex- 
planation of  his  master,  reasoned  upon  the  question 
somewhat  in  this  way.  Since  by  the  absolute  re- 
moval of  the  air  above  it,  a  column  of  water  can  be 
supported  at  the  height  of  thirty-two  feet,  and  no 
higher,  it  would  seem  that  the  force,  whatever  it  may 
be  which  supports  it,  should  be  precisely  equal  to 
the  weight  of  such  a  column  3  and  that,  therefore, 
that  force  would  not  probably  have  supported  so 
high  a  column,  had  the  liquid  been  some  other, 
heavier  than  water,  so  that  the  abhorrence  oi  Nature 
would  not  in  the  case  of  a  heavier  liquid  extend  so 
high  as  thirty-two  feet.  He  tried  mercury ;  and  he 
found  that,  however  perfect  the  vacuum  made  above 
its  surface,'  it  would  not  stand  at  above  twenty- 
eight  or  thirty  inches.  This  column  of  mercury,  he 
then  ascertained  to  be  precisely  of  the  same  weight 
with  a  column  of  thirty-two  feet  of  water,  of  the 
same  diameter. 

Hence,  therefore,  it  became  apparent  to  him,  that 
the  cause,  whatever  it  was,  was  subject  to  this  law, 
that  it  should  always  develop  a  force  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  liquid  supported,  whatever  that  liquid 
might  be.  This  abhorrence  of  nature  for  a  vacuum 
was  therefore  no  freak,  but  like  every  other  deve- 
lopement  of  her  energies  in  unorganized  matter,  the 
subject  of  a  fixed  and  invariable  law.  Reasoning 
further  upon  his  experiment,  and  applying  to  it  cer- 
tain principles  of  hydrostatics,  which  had  by  that 
time  become  known,  he  at  length  perceived  its  con- 
nexion with  the  external  pressure  and  weight  of  the 
atmosphere,  arrived  at  its  true  explanation,  and 
constructed  the  Barometer  f,  by  which  we  are  enabled 
to  measure,  at  any  time,  the  exact  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  upon  a  given  surface  at  the  place  where 
we  make  our  observations  5  and  which,  whether  we 
consider  it  in  reference  to  the  importance,  and  ex- 


treme accuracy  of  its  indications,  or  the 
simplicity  of  its  construction^  doKrves  to  be 
among  the  most  perfect  of  our  instruments. 

[Abridfed  from  MotitBT  on  Modmrnki  fpi»»d  to  tk§  AnmJ\ 


Many  perMms  have  been  iigored  by  the  imposiof^ 
of  Philosophy.     Philosophy,  when  it  is  empk^ed  in 
promoting  good  morals,  in  cultivatinff    liberal    aita,   in 
strengthening  social  union,  in  oontemplating  the  works  of 
creation,  and  thus  leading  man  to  acknowledge  and  adofe 
the  Supreme  Being,  ii  a  noble  leience:  it  is  noble,  **^**nMpp 
tme ;  and  true,  because  consistent  and  oorresponding'  irjtfa 
tlie  nature  of  man*  and  with  the  relations  he  beaia  to  his 
fellow-creatures,   and   to  his  Maker.     But  that   whieii 
assumes  the  name  of  Philosophy,  and  under  this  mask 
ii\jure8  morals,  dissuades  from  mental  improvement,  dis- 
unites society,  discerns  not  the  wisdom  of  God,  eitfaier  is 
the  earth  or  the  heavens,  and  discourages  men  from  payiiy 
the  tribute  of  gratitude  to  their  universal  Father,  snefa  a 
system  of  doctrines  is  detestable,  beeause  false, — and  &lse, 
because  contrary  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  bis  several  rela- 
tions to  society  and  God.    Real  Philosophy  we   sfaoold 
cherish  and  love ;  it  is  the  friend  of  man,  being  the  source  of 
wisdom,  the  origin  of  many  comforts,  and  tiie  Mn^mf^id  of 
rel igion.   That  which  comes  under  its  borrowed  name,  wfai^ 
puts  on  a  semblance  of  what  in  fact  it  is  not,  and  which  if 
we  are  compelled  to  call  Philoiopby,  we  murt,  if  we  would 
speak  properly,  term  false  Philosophy;  thai  is  the   evil 
against  which  we  are  to  guard,  that  the  credulous  and 
innocent  may  not  be  betrayed  b^  the  deceits,   the  iir- 
geries,  and  enchantments  of  this  vitond  impostor. — 
Bishop  HuNTiworoEo. 


*  See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  II.j  p.  69. 

t  See  Saturday  Ma$a%in€,  Vol.  IV«,  pp.  12, 13)  63, 64. 


Thsri  is  in  the  very  taste  and  feeling  of  moral  qnalhiBs, 
a  pleasure   or  a  pain;    and   the  argument  is    greaily 
strengthened  by  the  adaptation  to  that  constitatum  sf 
external  nature,  more  especially  as  exemplified  in  tfaa 
reciprocal  influences  which  take  place  belwera  mind  and 
mind  in  society.    The  first,  the  original  pleasure,  is  dut 
.  which  is  felt  by  the  virtuous  man  himself;  as,  for  example; 
b^  the  benevolent,  in  the  very  sense  and  feding  of  thet 
kindness  whereby  his  heart  is  aetuated.    The  saeMid  is  tA 
by  him  who  is  the  object  of  this  kindness ;  Ibr  msrdy  in  the 
eonsoioui  posaession  of  another's  good-wiU,  there  is  a  greet 
and  distinct  enjoyment    And  then  the  maniibsted  End- 
ness  of  the  former  awakens  gratitude  in  the  bosom  of  the 
latter;   and   this,  too,  is  a  highly-pleasurable   emotion. 
And  lastly,  mtitude  sends  back  a  delicious  inoenie  to  the 
benefactor  who  awakened  it    By  the  purely  mental  inter- 
change of  these  alfeetiotts,  there  is  generated  a  pcodigioos 
amount  of  happiness ;  and  that,  altogether  independent  of 
the  gratifications  which  are  yielded  by  the  material  ^fts  of 
liberality  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  the  material  services  of 
gratitude  on  the  other.    Insomuch,  that  we  have  only  to 
imagine  a  reign  of  perfect  virtue ;  and  then,  in  spite  of  the 
physical  ills  which  essentially  and  inevitably  at&cb  to  our 
condition  we  should  feel  as  if  we  had  approximated  very 
nearly  to  a  state  of  perfect  enioyment  among  men ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  bliss  of  Paradise  would  be  almcet 
fully  realized  upon  earth,  were  but  the  moral  graces  and 
charities  of  Paradise  firmly  established  there,  and  in  fiill 
operation.    Let  there  be  honest  and  universal  good-will  in 
every  bosom»  and  this  be  responded  to  tnax  all  who  are  the 
olijects  of  it,  by  an  honest  gratitude  baek  again ;  let  kind- 
ness, in  all  its  various  effects  and  manifestations,  pass  and 
repass  from  one  heart  and  countenance  to  another,  let 
there  be  a  universal  courteousness  in  our  streets,  and  let 
fidelity  and  affection  in  all  tbe  domestic  virtues  take  up 
their  secure  and  lasting  abode  in  everv  family;  let  the 
succour  and  sympathy  of  a  willing  neighbouihood  be  ever 
in  readiness  to  meet  and  to  overpass  all  the  want  and 
wretchedness  to  which  humanity  is  liable ;  let  truth,  and 
honour,  and  inviolable  friendship  between  man  and  man, 
banish  all  treachery  and  injustice  from  tbe  world  ;  in  the 
walks  of  merehandise,  let  an  unfailing  integrity  on  the 
one  side,  have  the  homage  done  to  it  of  unbounded  confi- 
dence on  the  other,  insomuch,  that  each  man,  reposing 
with  conscious  safety  on  the  uprightness  and  attachment 
of  his  fellow,  and  withal  rejoicing  as  much  in  the  pro- 
sperity of  an  acquaintance,  as  he  should  in  bis  own,  there 
Would  come  to  be  no  place  for  the  harassments  and  the 
heart-burnings  of  mutual  suspicion,  or   resentment*  or 
envy.— Chaucsbs. 
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THE  PEARLY  NAUTILUS. 

fNautiliu  poMpiliut.) 
Thk  inhabitant  of  this  singular  shell  had  long  been 
sought  after  with  eagem^n  by  natnraliBts,  an^  it  is 
only  within  these  few  years  that  its  true  nature  has 
been  ascertained.  We  are  indebted  for  thia  know- 
ledge to  the  researchea  of  Mr.  Dennet,  who,  while 
eagaged  in  a  voyage  among  the  Polynesian  Islands, 
captured  a  specimen  containing  a  living  animal, 
^vhicb  was  brought  to  England,  and  ia  now  deposited 
in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  CoHege  of  Surgeons  in 
London.  The  Nantilas,  although  an  inhabitant  of  a 
shell,  belongs  to  that  order  of  molluscous  {soft-bodied) 
invertebral  animals,  to  which  the  name  of  Cepkalo- 
jioda  has  been  given,  from  two  Greek  words,  meaning 
bead  and  foot,  because  their  organ  of  motion,  or  foot, 
u  attached  to  the  head. 


Showing  the  A 


J,  tnd  a  SecttM  of  iu  Shell. 


We  have  already*  described  two  species  of  this 
order,  namely,  the  Cnttle-fish,  and  the  Aigonaut.  The 
Nautilus,  although  in  its  genend  conformation  agree- 
ing sufficiently  with  these  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
ordw,  still  differs  in  many  material  points.  In  the 
case  of  the  Cuttle-fish,  the  shel)  ta  completely  bidden 
by  the  fleshy  portions  of  the  animal  i  and  although 
the  Aigonaut  possesses  an  eitemal  shell,  it  is  simple 
in  its  formation,  not  being  formed  into  chambers  like 
that  of  the  Nantihis..  The  use  of  these  cells  to  the 
animal  we  are  now  describing  is  at  present  not  well 
understood,  but  they  are  supposed  to  be  employed 
by  tbeir  inhabitant  for  the  purpose  of  rising  or 
sinking  in  the  water  at  will.  The  body  of  this 
Cephahpode,  it  will  be  seen,  only  occupies  the  outer 
cell  of  its  habitation,  its  increased  size  having 
rendered  it  too  laige  to  remain  in  that  preceding  it. 
If,  as  the  animfd  deserted  its  sroaller  tenements,  one 
after  the  other,  they  bad  been  filled  up  with  solid 
matter,  the  shell  would  have  become  too  cumbersome 
for  its  owner ;  so  that  we  here  have  another  proof  of  the 
providing  core  of  the  Creator.  We  shall  describe,  iu 
Mr.  Bcnnct's  own  words,  the  capture  of  this  intereat- 
ing  object, 

"It  was  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  August,  1829, 
(calm  and  fine  weather,  thermometer  at  noon  79°,) 
in  the  evening,  when  the  ship  Sophia  was  lying  at 
Anchor  in  Marakini  Bay,  on  ^e  south-west  side  of 
the  island  of  Erromanga,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides 
group.  Southern  Pacific  Oceao,  that  something  waa 
seen  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  at  some 
distance  from  the  ship  ;  to  many  it  appeared  like  a 
small  dead  tortoise-shell  cat,  which  would  have  been 
sacb  an  unusual  object  in  this  part  of  the  world,  that 
the  boat  which  was  alongside  aF  the  ship  at  the'time, 

■  Sea  Satarday  Magtim,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  333  uid  336. 


was  sent  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  oatnic  of 
the  floating  object. 

"  On  approaching  near,  it  was  observed  to  be  the 
ahell-fish  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pearly 
Nautilus ;  it  was  captured  and  brought  on  board,  but 
the  shell  was  shattered  from  having  been  struck  with 
the  boat-hook  in  taking  it,  as  the  animal  was  sinking 
when  the  boat  approached,  and  had  it  not  been  so 
damaged,  it  would  have  escaped.  I  extracted  the 
fish  in  a  perfect  state,  which  was  firmly  attached  to 
each  side  of  the  cavity  of  the  shell."  The  hood  has 
been  stated  by  Dr.  Shaw,  as  being  "  of  a  pale, 
reddish -purple  colour,  with  deeper  spots  and  varie- 
gations," the  colour,  however,  as  it  appeared  in  this 
recent  specimen,  was  of  a  dark  reddish  brown. 

Although  this  is  the  only  instance  of  the  animal 
itself  having  been  brought  to  this  country,  there  is 
but  Uttle  doubt  of  its  having  been  frequently  taken, 
but  as  the  shell  was  the  object 
of  the  captors  and  not  its  inhabi- 
tant, the  latter  has  been  thrown 
k  away   as  useless.     An  officer  in 
kbis  Majesty's  Navy,  found  a  Nau- 
W  tilus  in  a  hole  in  a  reef  of  rocks, 
f  near  an  island  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa;   the  mantle  of  the  fish, 
niK  OP  TBI  niOTinn.  hke  a  thin  membrane,  covered  the 
sbell,  which  was  drawn  in  as  soon  as  it  was  touched, 
and  the  elegant  shell  was  then  displayed.     "  I  and 
others,"  says  the  same  informant,  "  when  it  was  first 
seen,  did  not  notice  it,  r^;arding  the  animal,  as  the 
membrane  enveloped  the  shell,  merely  as  a  piece  of 
blubber,    but   having   touched   it   by   accident,   the 
membranous  covering  was  drawn  in.  and  we  soon 
secured  our  beautiful  prize." 


Rumpbius,  a  German  uaturalist,  appears  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  its  habits;  he  says,  "  When  he 

thus  floats  upon  the  water,  he  puts  out  his  head, 
and  all  bis  baibs,  and  spreads  them  on  the  water, 
with  the  poop  of  the  shell  above  water :  but  at  the 
bottom  be  creeps  in  a  reverse  position,  with  his  boat 
above  him,  and  with  his  bead  and  barbs  upon  the 
ground,  making  a  tolerably  quick  progress.  He 
keeps  himself  chiefly  on  the  ground,  creeping  Bome- 
times  also  into  the  nets  of  the  fishermen :  but  after  a 
storm,  as  the  weather  becomes  calm,  they  are  seen  in 
troops  floating  on  the  water,  being  driven  up  by  the 
citation  of  the  waves.  Whence  one  may  infer  that 
they  congregate  in  troops  at  the  bottom.  This 
sailing,  however,  is  not  of  long  continuance,  for 
having  taken  in  all  their  tentacles,  ,they  upset  their 
boat,  and  so  return  to  the  bottom." 

WouLDST  thou  know  tiie  lawfulness  of  the  action  which 
thou  ijesireat  to  undertake,  let  thy  devotion  recommend  it 
to  Divine  blessing:  if  it  be  lawful  thou  shall  perceive  thy 
heart  encourafjeo  by  thy  prayer;  if  unlawful,  thou  ahalt 
find  thy  prayer  discouraged  by  thy  heart.  That  action  ia 
not  warrantable  which  either  blushes  to  beg  n  bleaaing,  or 
having  succeeded,  dares  not  present  a  thanks  giving. — ■ 

QUARLBS. 
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THSAECHBIS&OP  AND  THE   HIGHWAYMAN 

Tbv  following  singular  anecdote  ii  preMired  in  the  family 
of  the  late  justly-celebnited  Dr.  Sharp,  archbishop  of  York, 
and  grandfather  of  that  highly-benevolent,  useful,  learned, 
and  eminent  man,  the  late  Granrille  Sharp,  Esq. 

It  was  his  lordship  s  custom  to  have  a  saddle-horse  attend 
his  carriage,  that,  in  case  of  fatigue  from  sitting,  be  might 
teke  the  refreshment  of  a  ride.  As  he  was  thus  going  to 
his  episcopal  residence,  and  was  got  a  mile  or  two  before 
liis  carriage,  a  decent  well-looking  young  man  came  up 
with  him;  and,  with  a  trembling  hand  and  a  faltering 
tongue,  presented  a  pistol  to  his  lordship's  breast,  and  de- 
manded his  money.  The  archbishop,  with  great  com- 
posure, turned  about,  and  looking  stedfastly  at  him,  desired 
be  would  remove  that  dangerous  weapon,  and  tell  him 
fairly  his  condition.  *' Sir !  Sir  I"  with  great  agitation 
cried  the  youth,  *'  no  words,  'tin  not  a  time,  your  money 
instantly.  "  Hear  me,  young  man,"  said  the  archbishop, 
"  you  see  I  am  an  old  man,  and-  my  life  is  of  very  little 
consequence;  yours  seems  far  otherwise.  I  am  named 
Sharp,  and  am  archbishop  of  York;  my  carriage  and 
servants  are  behind.  Tell  me  what  money  you  want,  and 
who  you  are,  and  I  will  not  injure  you,  but  prove  a  friend. 
Here,  take  this,  and  now  ingenuously  tell  me  now  much  you 
want  to  make  you  independent  of  so  destrnctive  a  business 
as  you  are  now  engaged  In."  **  Oh  sir,"  replied  the  man, 
"  I  detest  the  business  as  much  as  you.  I  am — ^but — but 
—at  home  there  are  creditors  who  will  not  stay;  fifty  pounds, 
my  lord,  indeed,  would  do  what  no  tongue  besides  my  own 
can  tell."  "Well,  sir,  I  take  it  on  your  word;  and,  upon 
my  honour,  if  you  will,  in  a  day  or  two,  call  on  me  at  -^— ^ 
what  I  have  now  given  yon  shall  be  made  Up  that  sum." 
The  highwayman  looked  at  him,  was  silent,  and  went  off; 
and,  at  the  time  appointed,  actually  waited  on  the  archbishop, 
and  assured  his  lordship  his  words  had  left  impressions 
which  nothing  could  ever  destroy." 

Nothing  further  transpired  for  a  year  and  a  half  or  more, 
when  one  morning  a  person  knorkcd  at  his  grace's  gate, 
and  with  a  peculiar  earncstiK.'- ^  l>'>Lrcd  to  see  him.  The 
archbishop  ordered  the  straiu"  r  to  be  brought  in.  He 
entered  the  room  where  his  lordship  was,  but  had  scarce 
advanced  a  few  steps  before  his  countenance  changed,  his 
knees  tottered,  anu  he  sank  almost  breathless  on  the  floor. 
On  recovering,  he  requested  an  audience  in  private.  The 
apartment  being  cleared,  "  My  lord,"  said  he,  **  you  cannot 
have  forgotten  the  circumstance  at  such  a  time  and  place; 
gratitude  will  never  suffer  them  to  be  obliterated  fh>m  my 
mind.  In  me,  my  lord,  you  now  behold  that  once  most 
wretched  of  mankind;  but  now,  by  your  inexpressible 
humanity,  rendered  equal,  perhaps  superior,  in  happiness 
to  millions.  Oh,  my  lord,"  tears  for  awhile  preventing  his 
utterance,  '*  *tis  you,  'tis  you  thai  have  saved  me,  body  and 
soul ;  tis  you  that  have  saved  a  dear  and  much-loved  wife, 
and  a  little  brood  of  children,  whom  I  tendered  dearer 
than  ray  life.  Here  are  the  fifty  pounds,  but  never  Shall  I 
find  language  to  testify  what  I  feel.  Your  God  is  your 
witness;  your  deed  itself  i>  your  glory;  and  may  heaven 
and  all  its  blessings  be  your  present  and  everlasting 
reward  I  I  was  the  younger  son  of  a  wealthy  man ;  your 
lordship  knows  him ;  his  name  was  .     My  marriage 

alienated  his  affection,  and  my  brother  withdrew  his  love, 
and  left  me  to  sorrow  and  penury.  A  month  since,  my 
brother  died  a  bachelor  and  intestate.  What  was  Ms  is 
become  minet  and  by  your  astonishing  goodness,  I  am  now 
at  once  the  most  penitent,  the  most  grateful,  and  the 
happiest  of  my  species."  O.  N. 


Let  not  the  quietness  of  any  man*s  temper,  much  less  the 
confidence  he  has  in  thy  honesty  and  goodness,  tempt  thee 
to  contrive  any  mischief  against  him  ;  for  the  more  securely 
he  relies  pn  thy  virtue,  and  the  less  mistrust  he  has  of  any 
harm  from  thee,  th^  greater  wickedness  will  it  be  to  enter- 
tain even  the  thought  of  doing  him  an  injury.^ — Bishop 
Patrick. 


Thkrb  are  some  vices  which  carry  a  sword  in  their  hands, 
and  cut  a  man  off  before  his  time.-— Jeremy  Taylor. 


It  18  a  great  consolation  to  the  true  Christian  under  the 
assaults  and  indignities  of  his  enemies,  that  he  has  thus 
an  opportunity  given  him  of  bestowing  that  forgiveness  on 
his  fellow-creatures,  which  U  the  pledge  and  condition  of 
his  own  pardon  torn  his  Creator. 


PKABXVERXNO  tKl>r6tBT. 

A  BRiCKLAYBE  lu   the   neighbourhood  of  Cambridge, 
named  Joieph  Austin,  ha4  often  lookBd  wtih  a  longiii^  eye 
upon  a  bit  of  WMte  ground  by  (he  ned-eide.    He  ummd  te 
think  what  a  nioe  plaee  it  would  be  for  a  honae  ;  and  es 
soon  as  he  fell  asleep  at  night,  be  dreamt  that  he  was 
at  work  there,  with  bis  bricks  and  trowel.     At  lengtk 
he  applied  to  the  manor  court,  and  obtained  permiaesaB 
to  build  on  the  spot,  upon  paying  a  qnit-rent  to  tiv 
lord  of  the  manor,  of  eix-penfce  a  year.    Austin  was  m 
this  time  forty-two  years  of  ase;  be  had  a  wife  and  ter 
children,  and  his  whole  stsck  of  worldly  riches  amoantad  to 
fourteen  shillings :  But  men  who  really  deserva  fnends  aie 
seldom  long  without  them;  and  a  master  for  whom  be 
usually  worked  at  harvest,  sold  him  an  old  cottage  far  nine 
guineas,  which  he  was  to  work  out. 

Austin  had  for  some  tine,  in  his  leisure  taoaia, 
preparing  bats,  a  sort  of  bricks,  made  of  day  and 
well  beaten  together,  and  not  burnt*  bat  dried  in  tha  ssb. 
He  went  to  work  with  these  bats  and  the  materials  of  the 
old  cottage.   As  he  had  to  support  himself  and  his  familf  bv 
his  daily  labour,  this  building  could  only  be   carried  *n 
when  his  regular  day's  work  was  done :  ho  often  continued  v 
by  moonlight,  and  heard  the  clock  strike  twelve,  before  be 
desisted  from  an  occupation  in  which  his  heart  was  es- 
gaged;  this  too,  when  he  had  to  rise  at  Ibur  the  next 
rooming,  to  walk  to  Cambridge,  nearly  four  miles  di^aat. 
to  his  work,  and  return  in  the  evening.    If  bis  constiiiiiiflB 
had  not  been  unusually  strong,  he  must  have  sunk  under 
these  extraordinary  OBertions.    In  fkct,  his  frame  of  Mr 
appears  to  have  been  as  invincible  as  his  spirit.     When  the 
building  was  one  story  high,  and  the  beams  were  to  be  hfj 
on,  the  carpenter  discovered  that  the  timber  from  the  aH 
cottage  would  not  serve  for  so  large  a  place.    This  wis  i 
severe  disappointment:    but  not  disoouramd   by   it,  k 
immediately  covered  the  walls  with  a  few  loads  of  haulm,  u 
protect  them  from  the  weather,  and  began  to  huild  2 
smaller  place,  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  end ;  workiDc 
at  it  with  such  perseverance,  that  he  could  get  his  IIubiIt 
into  it  within  four  months  after  the  foundations  were  Usi 
This  great  object  being  aecompUshed  he  went  on  letsaielj 
with   the  rest,  ss  he  could  save  money  for  what  vts 
wanting :  after  five  years,  he  raised  the  second  story,  tod 
in  ten,  the  house  was  tiled  and  coated. 

In  this  manner  did  Joseph  Austin,  with  singular  indei- 
try  and  economy,  build  himself  a  hoine,  whicSi  ha  bagis 
with  onlv  fourteen  shillings  in  his  pocket  Daring  tint 
time,  he  buried  four  children,  and  baa  a  wife  and  four  more 
to  maintain.  The  money  that  it  cost  him  was  about  ftflj 
pounds,  the  whole  of  which  was  saved  from  the  earnings  of 
daily  labour. 

EzTBAOT   rmoM  Air  Episcofal   Anoasss  or  Bxsbo? 
DoAVB,  or  Nbw  Jbbsbt,  AvmaiCA. 


I  VKNTURB  to  say  that  there  is,  in  oor  peliticsl  and  civil 
institutions,  toe  little  reference  to  Him  who  is  the  only 
source  and  security  of  whatever  is  good  in  them.  I  entv 
into  no  discussion  of  the  causes  of  Uiis  deficiency*  or  of  tbs 
apologies  for  it.  The  fault  exists,  and  is  to  be  regretted. 
What  is  still  more  to  the  purpose,  it  is,  so  ikr  as  may  be  to 
be  obviated.  *'  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  stn  is 
the  reproach,"  and  will  be  the  destmction  **  of  any  people.* 
Already  it  begins  to  be  felt  that,  fh>m  the  want  of  a  perrading 
religious  principle,  the  institutions  which  have  cost  so  mocb, 
and  promised  so  well,  fail  of  their  expected  result ;  and  wise 
and  good  men  of  all  parties,  and  of  every  name,  unite  in 
the  conviction,  that,  unless,  as  a  nation,  we  seek  the  blessing 
of  the  Holiest,  the  best  hopes  of  humanity  must  suffer 
disappointment.  There  is  but  one  escape  fitnn  this  result; 
in  national  repentance,  national  humiliatfon,  national  sub- 
mission to  Christ.  As  individuals  we  ourselves  must  do 
our  part,  by  turning  truly  to  the  Lord.  A  public  Christian 
recognition  of  our  dependence  on  Him  as  a  luz/toa,  and  of 
our  duty,  as  a  nation,  towards  Him,  will  have  its  weight  with 
others ;  and  may  prevail,  if  we  pour  out  our  hearts  before 
Him,  in  winning,  through  the  intercession  of  the  divine 
Saviour,  that  blessiag,  without  which  all  we  do  U  vain. 

It  is  among  the  wicked  maxims  of  bold  and  disloyal  un« 
dertakers,  that  bad  actions  must  always  be  seconded  with 
wor^e,  and  rather  not  be  begun  than  not  carried  on,  for  they 
think  the  retreat  more  dangerous  than  the  assault,  and  hate 
repentance  more  than  penevenmoe  in  a  fault.-— icon 
Basiiike, 
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PEXnPICAL  TEMPLE.  NEAR  KESWICK, 
IN  CUMBERLAND. 


Time-hoiiour*d  pile  t  by  simple  builders  rear  a. 
Mysterious  rouDd,.through  distant  tiroes  revered, 
Ordain'd  with  earth's  revolving  orb  to  last, 
Thou  bring'ft  to  mind  the  present  and  the  past. 

Di.OoiLViB*8  Fami  of  the  Druids. 

The  Dniidical  Circle  represented  in  the  accompany- 
ing plate,  it  to  be  found  on  the  summit  of  a  bold 
and  commanding  eminence  called  Castle- Rigg,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  on  the  old  road>  leading  from 
Keswick,  over  the  hiUii  to  Penrith, — ^a  situation  so 
'wild,  vast,  and  beautiful>  that  one  cannot,  perhaps, 
find  better  terms  to  convey  an  idea  of  it  than  by 
adopting  the  language  of  a  celebrated  fciliale  writer, 
(Mrs,  lUdcliffe,)  who  travelling  over  the  same  ground 
years  ago,  thus  described  the  scene.  "  Whether  our 
judgmentj**  she  says,  "  was  influenced  by  the  autho- 
rity of  a  druid's  choice,  or  that "" the  place  itself 
commanded  the  opinion,  we  thought  this  situation 
the  most  severely  grand  of  any  hitherto  passed. 
There  is,  ^^rhaps,  not  a  single  object  in  the  scene 
that  interrupts  the  solemn  tone  of  feeling  impressed 
by  its  genera]  character  of  profound  solitude,  great- 
ness, and  awful  wildness.  Castle- Rigg  is  the  centre 
point  of  three  valleys  that  dart  immediately  under  it 
from  the  eye,  and  whose  mountains  form  part  of  an 
amphitheatre,  which  is  completed  by  those  of-  Bor- 
rowdale  on  the  west,  and  by  the  precipices  of 
Skiddaw  and  Saddleback,  close  on  the  north.  The 
hue  which  pervades  all  these  mountains  is  that  of 
dark  lieath  or  roqk,  they  are  thrown  into  every  form 
and  direction  that  fancy  would  suggest,  and  are  at 
that  distance  which  allows  all  their  grandeur  to  pre- 
vail. Such  seclusion  and  sublimity  were  indeed  well 
suited  to  the  dark  ahd  wild  mysteries  of  the  druids." 
These  temples  of  the  druids,  though  all  in  a 
circular  form,  (supposed  to  have  been  emblematic  of 
the  Deity.)  present  three  varieties,  which  Dr.  Stukeley 
classed  as  follows.  The  round  temples,  simply,  he 
called  temples,  and  such  he  considered  to  be  the  one 
at  Rollrich,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  which  also  resembles 
this.  Those  with  the  form  of  a  snake  annexed,  as 
that  €>f  Abury,  in  Wiltshire,  he  called  serpentine 
temples,  or  Dracontia,  by  which  they  were  denomi- 
nated of  old)  and  those  with  the  form  of  wings 
annexed  (as  he  supposed  Stone-Henge  to  have 
been)  j  those  he  called  Alta,  or  winged  temples. 

The  one  here  represented  is  of  the  first,  or  simple 
class,  and  consists,  at  present,  of  about  forty  stones 
of  different  sizes,   aU,   or  most  of  them,   of  dark 
granite, — ^the  highest  about  seven  feet,  several  about 
four,  and  others,  considerably  less  j  the  few  fir-trees  in 
the  centre  are,  of  course,  of  very  modem  growth. 
The  form  may,  with  more  propriety,  be  called  an 
oval,  being  thirty rfive  yards  in. one  direction,  .and 
thirty-three  yards  in  another,  in  which  respect,  it 
assimilates  exactly  to  that  of  Rollrich;  but  what 
distinguishes  this  from  all  other  druidical  remains  of 
a  similar  nature,  is  the  rectangular  enclosure  on  the 
eastward  side  of  the  circle,  including  a  space  of  about 
eight  feet  by  four.    The  object  of  this  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture  3 — by  some  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
sort  of  Holy  of  Holies  where  tie  Druids  met,  sepa- 
rated from  the  vulgar,  to  perform  their  rites,  their 
divinations,  or  sit  in  council  t6  determine  contro- 
versies ;  others  consider  it  to  have  been  for  the  pur- 
poses o£  burial,  probably  it  might  have  been  intended 
for  both; 

That  the  Dmids  also  performed  their  worship  in 
the  seclusion  of  groves  is  a  fact  generally  stated  in 
history.  The  Isle  of  Anglesey,  formerly  covered  with 
wood;  was  a  celebrated  sanctuary  for  them  ^  and  it 


is  more  than  probable  that  these  cbrcular  stone 
temples,  in  the  midst  of  elevated  moors  or  plains,  were 
places  at  which  the  people  from  the  surrounding 
districts  were  at  stated  times  assembled  either  for 
the  purposes  of  justice,  or  for  determining  upon 
affairs  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and 
which  meetings  were  also  accompanied  with  the  per- 
formance of  religious  ceremonies. 

That  the  earliest  temples  and  altars  were  formed 
of  stones,  rough  and  unhewn,  is  we  believe  admitted 
by  all  writers.  Numerous  passages  may  be  quoted 
from  the  Old  Testament  in  allusi<Hi  to  it,  but  one 
amongst  the  rest  may  be  noticed  more  particularly ; 
viz..  Exodus  xxiv.  4  :  '*  And  Moses  rose  early  in  the 
morning,  and  builded  an  altar  under  the  hill,  and 
twelve  pillars  according  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel." 
It  appears  also  that,  in  patriarchal  times,  they 
planted  groves  as  temples  for  worship,  and  in  hot 
coimtries  this  was  done,  as  well  for  convenience  in 
summer,  season  as  also  for  magnificence.  Abraham 
we  read  "  dwelt  long  at  Beersheba,  where  he  planted 
a  grove,  and  called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  and 
in  these  groves  were  also  erected  temples  of  stone. 

The  patriarchal  mode  of  worship  passed  over  all 
the  westerti  world,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  into  this  country  by  the  neighbouring 
Celt®  or .  Gauls,  or  by  the  Phcenicians,  who  traded 
hither  for  tin.  However  this  may  be,  when  the 
Romans'  invaded  Britain,  they  found  the  Druids 
presiding^  over  and  conducting  the  worship  of  the 
country  3  acting  also  as  judges  and  arbiters  in  all 
differences  and  disputes,  both  public  and  private.  It 
is  from  Csesar,  and  other  Roman  writers,  that  most 
of  the  information  we  have  respecting  them  is  de- 
rived, for  they  had  no  written  rules  or  regulations 
either  as  to  their  religion,  their  science,  or  their  laws. 
The  accounts  therefore  furnished  by  these  historians 
of  the  religion  and  customs  of  the  Druids,  written 
principally  from  mere  report,  and  under  an  hostile 
impression  towards  them,  are  not  altogether  to  be 
relied  upon  ;  indeed,  the  barbarities  ascribed  to  them, 
in  the  ceremonial  of  their  religion,  are  so  much  at 
variance  with  their  high  and  acknowledged  character 
in  learning  and  general  science,  that  one  cannot  but 
imagine  them  to  be  highly  exaggerated,  if  not  alto- 
gether fabulous. 

The  best  authorities  on  the  subject  of  the  Druids 
seem  to  agree  in  the  following  description  of  them. 
They  were  the  first  and  most  distinguished  order 
amongst  both  the  Gauls  and  Britons  3  they  were 
chosen  from  the  best  families,  and  the  honours  of 
their  birth,  joined  with  those  of  their  function,  pro- 
cured them  the  highest  veneration  amongst  the  people. 
They  were  versed  'in  astrology,  geometry,  natural 
philosophy^^  politics,  and  geography  j  they  were  the 
interpreters  of  religion,  and  the  judges  of  all  affairs 
indifferently ;  they  >yere  the  instructors  of  the  youth, 
and  taught  by  memory,  as  they  never  allowed  their 
instructions  to  be  written. 

Their  garments  were  remarkably  long,  and  when 
employed  in  religious  ceremonies  they  always  wore  a 
white  surplice.  They  generally  carried  a  wand  in 
their  hand,  and  wore  a  kind  of  ornament  enchased  in 
gold,  about  their  necks,  called  the  Druid's  egg  5  they 
are  also  represented  with  a  hatchet  in  their  ^rdle, 
used  for  the  cutting  of  the*mistleto. 

They  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
worshipped  one  Supreme  Being.  They  attached  a 
degree  of  sanctity  to. the  oak,  and  wore  chaplets  of 
it  in  their  religious  ceremonies.  They  were  deeply 
versed  in  astronomy,  and  computed  their  time  by 
nights  and  not  by  days,  and  all  their  great  solem- 
nities, both  sacred  a*nd  civil,  were  regulated  by  the 
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Bge  and  upect  of  the  Moon.  Thetr  mod  imgiut 
ceremony  of  cutting  the  mJBtlcto  from  the  oak  wu 
always  performed  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  Moon.  la 
medicine  also,  they  were  great  proficients,  and  pos- 
■eased,  in  fact,  great  store  of  knowledge  in  all 
science*  i  so  much  so,  that  Pliny  epeaks  of  them  as 
practising  magic,  and  being  so  great  proficienta 
therein,  aa  to  eqoal  the  Persian  and  Chaldwan  Magi, 
■o  that  one  wvold  even  think,  he  says,  that  the 
Druids  had  taaght  it  them. 

The  numl>er  three  was  laid  to  be  a  bronrite 
nnmber  with  them,  and  that  part  of  their  religions 
worship  consisted  in  a  solemn  adoration,  or  three 
•ileat  bowings. 

The  Romans,  on  their  invasion,  endeavoured  t* 
exterminate  the  Druida,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  induced  the  natives  to  adopt  their  own  system 
of  polytheism.  The  seeds  of  their  ancient  religion 
■tiU  continued  implanted  in  their  minds,  and  opened 
a  ready  access  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which 
are  said  to  have  made  more  progress  in  this  country 
and  Gaul  (from  the  time  of  the  first  preaching  of  the 
Gospel)  than  in  any  other. 

Of  this  old  patriarchal  religion,  the  only  remains, 
in  substance,  to  be  found  at  present,  are  the  stone 
temples,  of  which  few,  if  any,  are  in  so  perfect  a 
state  as  the  one  here  represented.  The  groves  have 
long  since  fallen  beneath  the  axe,  and  most  of  the 
stone  temples  have  been  spoiled  for  the  value  of  the 
materials  in  making  fences  or  roads,  or  mending 
habitations ;  the  mallet  of  the  geologist  now  comes 
in  to  aid  the  destruction,  as  was  witnessed  when  the 
sketch  of  this  plate  was  token ;  so  that,  in  a  few  years 
more,  this  temple,  like  the  rest,  may  dis^pear. 

or  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  religion  no 
traces  are  to  he  found,  except  in  the  representation 
of  scenes  of  magic,  in  which  we  invariably  see  the 
magic  circle, — the  witch  in  a  robe,  with  a  wand  in 
her  hand,  and  various  other  allusions  to  druidical 
ceremonies.  Who  can  think  of  the  subject  without 
calling  to  mind  the  scene  in  Macbeth,  where  Hecate, 


I'm  for  Ihe  air    .... 
Upon  the  ttnur  id  the  bmb 
There  hues  a  vaparoos  dnp  pnAas^ 
111  cabA  it,  ev*  it  OMW  to  groMDd  I 
And  that,  distUl'd  by  magk  ili^rta, 
BhaD  nke  BDdi  artiliM  qvi^li^ 
As,  by  the  im[>g(h  0/ UmIt  iUiMM, 
BhaU  draw  him  «a  to  hkconAww. 
Part  of  th*  ingredienta  of  the  caldraa  were 

SEpaofyew 

BUrsnd  in  the  mam'a  ad^sa 
and  there  are  other  paaaages  allnding  to  tiiar  ccce- 
monials. 

"  Time  rolls  hia  ceaaelesa  conrae,"  bearb^  ob  to 
wings  the  Icsaoas  of  Divine  Truth  to  the  diCoot 
regions  of  the  earth.  How  many  forma  of  refipoa 
have  already  been  cast  hito  the  shade  by  tbca' 
And  the  period  will  donbtlcM  arrive  when  the  Te^ik 
Jagganatha,   now   an    object   of    venermtitM   ts 


,  with  his  cerem 


oiea,  hecone  the  s^ 


jcct  of  some  lq;endary  tale,  or  like  tbe  Dmid's  ts- 
pie,  a  mere  theme  for  the  antiqiury. 

[CompUMl  bam  Twiea*  AnthMt.] 


Wnif  w«  t«e  Iha  year  in  his  priiM  and  pride,  daeU 
with  beantilU  bkwsoms,  and  sB  goodly  varietiaa  ot  Amm, 
ebeared  with  the  mnaie  of  biids,  and  stated  in  a  ■«•«  mi 
modetste  tamper  ofbest  and  ooU.  how  glad  w«  ar«  dtstw 
have  msile  to  good  an  exehsage  for  a  bard  and  ckiDaf 
winter;   and  bow  ttmAf  we  oould  be  to  wiah  that  tta 

g assure  sod  happy  seaaoa  might  last  al  the  vear  hs(. 
lit  herein  (were  our  desirai  satislled)  we  shDold  wid  a 
our  own  diaadnatage;  for  if  the  spring  wan  not  foOend 
with  an  iatention  of  summer  be^  thoae  fruits,  «hei 
hopes  we  tee  in  the  bad  and  flover,  would  never  eoota 
aoy  perrectioB,  and  even  that  suceaeding  fcrrooi,  if  S 
should  continue  kiDg,  would  be  no  less  prqndieial  to  lit 
health  and  lift  at  all  creatures ;  sod  if  then  were  ■(  ■ 
idaxation  of  that  vigoroua  hsat  in  Automn,  aa  tht  Mf 
retomt  bsck  into  tb«  root,  <ra  eould  never  h»k  to  ne  bat 
one  year's  fruiL — Bishop  Hall. 


saaiDicAL  aEMAiNt,  xcAa  xxtwicK,  i»  cvnxaLAirD. 
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THE  CATHEDBAL  OF  CHRIST-CHURCH,     I 

OXFORD. 

KiKO  Eenrjr  th«  Eighth,  on  disgplving  the  monas- 
teries in  this  country,  detennined  to  apply  a  portion 
of  the  funds  arising  from  them  to  the  erection  and 
endowment  of  some  new  collegiate  churches  and 
bishoprics.  Hius  he  added  six  i^iscopal  sees  to  the 
old  number,  five  of  which  are  retained; — ^Bristol, 
Chester,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  and  Peterborough,  (the 
two  latter  having  been  taken  out  of  Lincoln ;)  but  the 
siirth,  the  bishopric  of  Westminster,  after  continuing 
ten  years,  vfBS  abolished  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  five  other  dioceses 
were  contemplated  by  Henry;  viz.,  Bodmin,  Col- 
chester,' Dunstable,  Shrewsbury,  and  Southwell; 
neither  of  which,  owing  to  the  king  finding  other 
ways  for  his  money,  was  ever  matured  according  to 
the  plan  devised.  In  1546,  he  removed  the  see  of 
Oxford  from  the  ancient  abbey-church  of  Osney, 
where  it  had  been  established  for  five  years,  to  the 
church  of  St.  Frideswide,  from  that  time  called  Christ- 
Church  Cathedral;  Dr.  R.  King/ abbot  of  Osney, 
becoming  the  first  bishop  of  Oxford.  Antiquaries 
have  been  eloquent  in  the  praise  of  the  abbey- church 
of  Osney,  which  was  about  half  a  mile  from  Oxford, 
assuring  us  that  in  extent  and  beauty,  "  it  was  not 
only  the  envy  of  other  religious  houses  in  England, 
but  also  beyond  the  seas.*' 

As  the  venerable  structure  represented  in  the  plate 
was  originally  the  chutch  of  St.  Frideswide,  on  the 
site  of  whose  monastery  the  noble  and  distinguished 
college  of  Christ- Church  (first  founded  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey,)  also  stands,  we  cannot  forbear  giving  the 
legendary  history  of  this  lady.  Frideswide,  anciently 
honoured  as  the  patroness  of  Oxford,  was  the  daughter 
of  Didanus,  a  petty  prince  in  those  parts,  who  had 
founded  an  abbey.  Algar,  Efu*!  of  Leicester,  fell 
deeply  in  love  with  the  maiden,  and  coveted  her  for 
his  wife,  though  she  was  a  nun,  and  had  been  set 
apart  as  sacred  from  the  world*  Meeting  with  a 
refusal,  he  wickedly  resolved  to  carry  her  off  by  force ; 
but  the  virgin,  i^i  it  is  said,  miraculously  warned  of 
his  design,  withdrew  privately  in  a  boat,  to  a  place 
ten  miles  from  Oxford,  called  Benton,  where  she  lay 
concealed  with  two  of  her  ladies,  in  a  forsaken  hut 
covered  with  ivy.  Algar  in  the  meAxx  time,  foflowihg 
up  his  purpose,  threatened  to  destroy  the  town  of 
Oxford,  if  the  inhabitants  did  not  inform  him  where 
Frideswide  was  hidden;  till  at  length,  being  struck 
with  blindness  near  the  north  gate,  for  his  bold  im- 
piety, he  acknowledged  the  hand  of  Providence,  im** 
plored  and  obtained  the  virgin's  prayers,  was  restbred 
to  sight,  and,  going  home,~cea8ed  to  trouble  her  more. 
'*  From  which  time,"  as  the  legend  declares, "  for  divers 
ages,  none  of  our  kings  durst  enter  Oxford,  lest  they 
should  have  met  with  a  like  disaster!'*  She  died  in 
739. 

Christ- Church  Cathedral  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  about  the  year  1200.  It  has  much  of  the  Nor- 
man style,  with  a  tower  in  the  centre,  surmounted  by 
a  spire  of  early  English  architecture.  The  exterior 
is  greatly  hidden  by  the  coUege^buildings  with  which 
it  is  surrounded;  being  on  the  east  of  the  grand 
square  of  Christ- Church.  The  interior  contains  many 
interesting  objects  of  attention.  The  arches  of  the 
nave,  part  of  which  have  been  demolished,  are  in  a 
double  series.  The  choir,-which  was  wainscoted  with 
oak  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  is  very  Ijiandsome ;' 
the  roof,  a  fine  piece  of  stonework,  put  up  by  Wolsey, 
being  richly  groined  and  adorned  with  pendants.  The 
pulpit  is  antique,  and  curiously  carved.  On  the  north 
of  the  choir  are  chapels  of  a  later  period  than  the  rest 
of  the  building.      In  the  Dean's  chapel   are  some 


ancient  akar-tombs,  and  the  shrine  of  Frideswide,  an 
elaborate  and  magnifioeot  tomb>  conlisUng  of  three 
tiers  of  tabernacle  wof  k^  the  upper  tier  of  which  is 
richly  ornamented  with  canopied  niohes.  Many  of 
the  windows  were  destroyed  during  the  parliamentary 
war.  Among  the  monuments  are  those  of  Lady  Eli^ 
zabeth  MonUioutBi  ftf  Robert  Burton,  author  of  the 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy;  of  several  members  of  the 
university,  and  of  other  eminent  persons  who  died  at 
Oxford,  while  Charles  the  First  held  his  court  at 
Christ-Church;  idso-a  very  fine  statuei  of  Dr.  Cyril 
Jackson,  by  ovtv  eminent  living  sculptor*  Chantrey. 
Part  of  the  cloisters  tcraain.  The  chapter-house  is 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  early  English  style. 

The  following^  is,  we  believe,  a  correct  statement  of 
the  dimensions  of  this  cathedral. 

Length  from  east  to  west 164   feet. 

Height  of  choir 37^ 

Height  in  the  western  part    .....    41 4 
Length  of  cross  aisle,  from  north  to  south  102 
Height  of  steeple 144 

It  would  not  be  right  in  our  short  account  of  the 
building,  to  pass  by  without  notice  "  the  bonny  Christ- 
Church  bcll8,*'which,  ten  in  number,  hang  in  the  tower 
of  the  Cathedral,  and  which  were  brought  thither 
from  Osney  Abbey.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention. 
*'  the  MightyTom,*'  the  largest  bell  in  England,  which 
was  also  brought  from  Osney  to  this  church,  and  has 
formed  the  subject  of  more  than  one  classical  copy  of 
verses.  On  hearing  its  well-known  sound,  the  students 
of  the  University  take  it  as  asignal  to  retire  within  their 
respective  colleges.  Willis  says  "  Bishop  John  Fell, 
who  built  the  noble  tower  in  front  of  the  stately  gate 
of  Christ- Churchy  removed  thither,  out  of  the  cam- 
panile or  biell-tower  ttI  the  cathedral,  the  great  bell 
called  Tom ;  which  Thomas,  now  called  Great  Tom  of 
Christ-Church,  had  this  inscription  anciently  on  It  :^~ 
In  Thoma  laude 
Reibiio  BtM  Bom  sine  fi^ude." 
Which  monkish  couplet  of  bad  latin  may  be  thus 
"  done  into  English  ;". 

In  praise  of  Thomas,  I  repeat 

My  DoKe !  Dixo !  Boko  [  withotit  deceit. 

"  Dr.  Tresham,  a  papist,  is  said  to  have  bapti2cd  this 
bell  by  the  name  of  Mary,  when  it  was  removed  from 
Osney  to  Christ-Church,  where  he  was  canon,  for  the 
joy  of  Queen  Mary's  reign.'*  The  excellent  Dr.  Fell 
had  it  recast  in  1680,  by  Christopher  Hodson  of 
London,  with  additional  metal  *. 

Diameter  df  the  Bell 7  feet  1  inck 


From  the  orown  to  the  rim  • 
Thickness  of  striking-pUice  . 


5 


99 


0  ' 
6 


Weight 18000  lbs  ! 

Weight  of  Clapper 342  lbs. 

*  For  an  account  of  the  different  bells  in  Europe,  and  of  their 
respective  weights,  see  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  I.,  p.  21.        if. 

Tbk  Love  of  Trxtth  is  a  most  important  habit  to  cultivate, 
and  it  claims  an  alliance  with  the  heart  as  well  as  the 
head.  <  It  must  be  grounded  on  a  virtuous  disposition,  for 
no  vieious  person  can  be  a  lover  of  truth.  We  ought 
always  to  remember  that  our  reasoning  faculties  were  not 

given  as  to  exercise  them  as  mere  whim  or  fancy  might 
ictate,  but  to  be  the  active  instruments  of  guiding  us  to 
truth,  and  promoting  our  happiness  as  rational  and  im- 
mortal creatures.  To  enter  into  verbal  or  written  dispu- 
tations for  the  mere  sake  of  argument,  is  a  pernicious 
practice.  It  will,  if  continued  for  any  length  of  time, 
make  a  person  .altogether  insensible  to  truth,  and  will  un- 
hinge the  whole  fabric  of  his  mind.  Unless,  therefore,  a 
love  of  truth  occupies  a  conspicuous  station  among  our 
mental  excellencies,  we  shall  make  no  progress  in  real 
knowledge.  Our  mind  will  present  an  unseemly  and 
disorderly  assemblage  of  contradictory  {systems  and  opinions : 
it  will  be  without  order,  symmetry,  or  grace,  and  the  clouds 
of  prejudice  will  hang  over  the  chaotic  mass,  just  admitting 
as  much  light  through  the  hazy  medium,  as  to  make  the 
scattered  fragments  of  truth  darkly  visible. — ^Blaxjby. 
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QN  THE  IfORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  I  design  In  the  operation  of  tiiat  first  cause  to  which  It 

owes  its  being  j  and  thus  It  proclaims  the  existence 
of  a  living  and  intelligent  Creator. 
Turning  again  from  the  contemplation    of  the 


OF  MAN. 
II* 


It  is  not  in  respect  to  his  physical  nature  alone, 
that  man  is  so  highly  elevated  in  natnre.  In  respect 
to  his  moral  and  religious  nature  also,  man  enjoys  a 
high  privilege  ia  the  converse  which  it  is  permitted 
him  to  hold  with  the  Most  High  in  his  works. 

However  a  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  Natural 
Science  may  offer  to  him  the  means  of  augmenting 
his  temporal  welfare,  did  the  study  thereof  produce 
an  influence  pernicious  to  him,  in  regard  to  that  wel- 
fare which  is  eternal,  who  would  not  wish  that  it 
should  for  ever  be  to  him  as  a  sealed  book  ?  But  it  is 
not  so.  The  principles  of  physical  science,  if  rightly 
viewed,  point  directly  to  some  of  the  great  and  most 
important  truths  of  Revelation  j  above  all,  they 
lead  directly  to  an  assured  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence and  attributes  of  God.  '  *'For  the  invisible 
things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are 
clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  those  things  which 
are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  land  Godhead  *." 

There  is  a  perpetual  chain  of  cause  and  effect 
visible  through  all  Nature.  Wherever  man  directs 
his  investigation,  he  flnds  causes  which  are  but  the^ 
effects  of  others,  and  these  of  others  in  a  perpetual 
chain.  Is  it  wonderful,  that  he  should  look  for  a 
first  cause,  to  which  this  infinity  of  effects  stands  in 
the  same  relation  that  he  does  to  such  as  are  the 
consequences  of  his  own  actions. 
•  Although  his  search  for  that  first  cause  among  the 
beings  whose  existence  is  made  known  to  him  through 
the  medium  of  sensation,  be  In  vain,  yet,  ascending 
through  the  chain  of  causes,  he  has  a  distinct  con- 
sciousness that  he  Is  approximating  to  the  first  cmtse. 
The  number  of  facts  which  he  perceives  to  stand  in 
the  relation  of  causes  to  the  rest,  continually  dimi- 
nishes as  he  proceeds,  until  at  length,  he  arrives  at 


certain  of  them,  beyond  which  his  senses  refuse  to    with  the  elements  of  disorderj  and  the  subject  of 


carry  him  )  and  these  seem  to  him  to  stand  next  in 
order  to  the  first  cause.  They  may  be  classed  under 
the  heads  of  Time,  Space,  Matter,  and  Force. 

In  considering  the  relations  of  Time,  Space,  Mat- 
ter, and  Force,  one  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  us, 
is  the  uniformity  of  those  relations.     Such  that  the 
same    cause    shall,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
always  produce  the  same  effect.     This   uniformity" 
constitutes  a  Law  5  and  each  particular  relatioii  of 
cause  and  effect,  thus  uniform,  is  a  Law  op  Nature. 
With  regard  to  such  actions  as  are  the  immediate 
subjects  of  man's  own  will,  every  one  perceives  that 
he  has  the  power  of  modifying  and  var3ing  them, 
together  with  the  sequence  of  cause  and  effect  grow- 
ing out  of  each,  in  every  conceivable  degree;  and  that 
he  has  also  the  power  of  adjusting  his  effort  as  first 
cause,  so  as  to  produce  a  certain  remote  effect,  and 
neither  more  nor  less  than  that  effect.     This  adap- 
tation of  the  primary  cause  (and  with  it  of  all  the 
intennediate  causes,)  to  the' remote  effect,  he  calls 
DESIGN.    It  is  this  power  of  design,  or  contrivance, 
which  distinguishes  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  in 
living  and  intelligent  beings,  from  that  which  exists 
in  the  operation  of  inanimate  "agents  and  unintelligent 
beings.     Wherever  we  trace  this  relation  of  cause 
and  effect,  coupled  with  design,  we  may  conclude  the 
existence  and  operation  of  an  intelligent  being. 

Now  this  design  is  manifest  throughout  Nature. 
Every  blade  of  grass,  every  bud,  every  leaf,  every 
blossom  that  the  wind  streWs  around  us,  every  one 
of  those  organized  and  living  beings  by  which  we  are 
surrounded^  each  of  these,  in  its  order,  proclaims 
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works  of  God  in  the  universe,  to  the  consideration  of 
his  own  powers,  man  perceives  that  not  only  can  he 
render  those  powers  available  for  the  production  of 
certain  remote  effects,  but,  further,  that  he  can  render 
those  other  external  powers,  over  whose  action  he  has 
no  control,  available  to  the  same  end.  Not  in  any 
way  modifying  those  powers,  for  that  is  impossible, 
— ^the  mode  or  law  of  their  action  beine  by  the  will 
of  the  great  First  Cause, — ^but  applying  mem.  Thus, 
he  can  avail  himself  of  the  gravitating  force,  or 
weight,  of  a  stone,  to  produce  either  pressure  or 
impact ',  the  action  of  the  stone  is  the  same,  but  in 
the  one  case,  the  impulses  of  gravitation  which  it 
continually  receives,  are  as  continually  destroyed, 
whilst  in  the  other,  their  accumulated  energy  is 
destroyed  altogether.  Nfiy,  further,  he  has  power  to 
bring  about  the  action  of  these  natural  causes  upon 
one  another.  He  can  bring,  for  instance,  matter 
under  the  action  of  force,  and  he  can  subject  both  to 
the  influence  of  time  and  space.  He  can,  fhrther, 
iiiduce  the  operation  of  these*  combinations  in  eyery' 
possible  degree  upon  one  another. 

Now,  looking  into  the  natural  world,  he  perceives 
that  there  must  have  taken  place  in  it  some  such 
opemtion  as  that  of  which  he  thus  finds  himself 
capable.  All  that  now  exists,  might  have  existed 
as  it  do^  now;  there  might  have  been  every  ,atom 
of  matter,  every  particle  of  force,  and  the  same 
space  occupied  through  the  same  time,  and  these 
subject  to  the  same  laws  |  and  yet,  had  not  these  been 
brought  under  the  operation  or  influence  of  one 
another,  there  wopld  have  remained  a  state  of  things, 
the  disorder  of  which  it  is  beyond  the  power,  or  even 
the  province,  of  imadnation  to  conceive.  The  whole 
would  havfe  remained  without  form  and  void,  replete 


perpetual  change. 

Here,  then,  we  trace  .again^  evidence  of  the  opera- 
tion of  a  First  Cause,  bringing  together  what  we 
have  termed  second  causes,  and  thus  applying  their 
combined  action  according  to  the  laws  which  He  has 
himself  first  imposed  upon  them,  alt^cording  to  a 
method  of  operation  to  wl^ch  man  finds  something 
similar,  but  inconceivably  inferior  in  degree,  in  his 
own  power. 

Therie  is  yet  another  proof  of  the  existence  of  the 
Deity,  drawn  from  strictly  scientific  considerations, 
and  founded  indeed  in  the  very  principles  of  science. 

Not  only,  do  the  planets  revolve  round  the  sun, 
but  about  certain  axes  within  themselves,  produ- 
cing thereby  the  alternations  of  day  and  night; 
and  these  axes  are  inclined  at  certain  angles  to  the 
planes  of  their  revolution,  thereby  bringing  about 
the  variety  of  the  seasons.  Now  to  effect  all  this, 
as  we  find  it  effected,  the  one  original  impulse  must 
have  been  made  with  a  certain  force,  in  a  certain 
direction,  and  at  a  certain  point,  on  the  surface  of 
each  planet.  Here,  then  is  design.  And  when  we 
consider  that  the  whole  of  animated  nature  is  con- 
trived with  a  view  to  the  alternations  of  light  and 
heat, — the  green  leaf,  the  bud,  the  blossom,  and  the 
fruit,  in  vegetables ;  the  clothing,  the  internal  or- 
ganization, and  the  principle  of  life,  in  animals — do 
we  hesitate  to  admit  that  design  to  be  the  emanation 
of  infinite  wisdom  ? 

If  I  wished  to  ascend  or  descend  a  hill,  or  pass 
from  one  portion  of  it  to  another,  with  the  least  pos- 
!  sible  muscular  exertion  or  expense  of  force,  a  slight 
I  consideration  would  show  me  that  the  precise  path  to 
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be  pimnied,  would  be  dqiendent  on  the  form  and 
inclination  of  the  different  parts  of  the  hill,  upon  the 
nature  of  my  own  muscular  energies,  and  upon  other 
data,  of  which  I  could  scarcely  by  any  possibility 
acquire  a  knowledge,  and  on  which,  when  known, 
my  intellectual  powers  would  be  quite  insufficient  to 
enable  me  to  found  a  conclusion.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  chances  are  infinitely  greater,  that  I 
should  select  the  wrong  than  the  right  path.  Now« 
if  I  were  to  project  a  stone  up  the  hill,  or  obliquely 
across  it,  or  suffer  it  to  roll  down  it,  whatever  ob- 
stacles opposed  its  motion,  whether  they  arose  from 
friction,  resistance,  or  any  other  cause,  constant  or 
casual^  still  would  the  stone,  when  left  to  itself,  ever 
pursue  that  path  in  which  there  was  the  least  possible 
expenditure  of  its  efforts  ;  and  if  its  path  were  fixed^ 
then  would  its  efforts  be  the  least  possible  in  that 
path.  This  extraordinary  principle  is  called  that  ot 
least  action  5  its  existence  and  universd  prevalence, 
admit  of  complete  mathematical  demonstration. 

Every  particle  of  dust  blown  about  in  the  air> 
every  particle  of  that  air  itself,  has  its  motions  sub- 
jected to  it.  Every  ray  of  light  that  passes  from  one 
medium  into  another,  deflects  from  its  rectilinear 
course,  that  it  may  choose  for  itself  the  path  of  least 
possible  action,  and  for  a  similar  reason,  in  passing 
through  the  atmosphere,  it  bends  itself  in  a  parti- 
cular curve  down  to  the  eye.  The  mighty  planets  too, 
that  make  their  circuits  ever  within  those  realms  of 
spttce,  which  we  call  our  system  j  the  comets,  whose 
path  is  beyond  itf  all  these  are  alike  made  to  move 
so  as  best  to  economize  the  forces  developed  in  their 
progress. 

Now,  those  forces  which  acre  not  developed  by 
living  beings,  are  planted. in  the  substances  in  which 
they  reside,  by  the  hand  of  God*  and  8ubjecte4  to 
the  laws  which  he  from  the  beginning  imposed  npoin 
them.  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  then  that  the 
works  of  kia  hands  should  every- where  be  wrought  in 
accordance  with  that  principle  of  least  effort^  which 
he  has  also  implanted  as  a  principle  of  our  nature  in 
us,  and  which,  thus  impelled,  we  ever  develop  more 
or  less,  in  our  own  feeble  efforts.  The  difference  lies 
only  in  this,  that  in  Him  this  principle  acts  controlled 
by  infinite  wisdom,  and  therefore,  its  operation  is 
perfect  j  with  us^  it  manifests  itself  under  the  guidance 
of  a  limited  knowledge  and  most  erring  judgment, 
and  its  developement  partakes  of  their  imperfections. 

In  the  adjustment  of  his  efforts,  so  as  to  produce 
the  required  effect  with  the  least  posible  expense  of 
force — ^it  has  been  shown  then,  again,  that  (according 
to  a  great  truth  of  revelation)  man  is  created  in  the 
image  of  God,  and  that  he  retains  the  resemblance. 
The  principle  of  force  lodged  in  each  particle  of 
matter,  has  been  believed  to  be  but  a  direct  emana- 
tion of  the  Deity,  there  acting  continually,  and  at 
every  moment.  The  scrupulous  economy  of  force, 
the  wonderful  store  (if  the  expression  may  be  used) 
which  Nature  sets  by  it,  points  to  that  conclusion. 

Man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God.  And  it 
has  been  shown,  that,  in  the  possession  of  a  power, 
almost  absolute,  over  the  material  existences  around 
him ',  and,  in  the  exercise  of  an  intellect  whose  re- 
sources no  effort  would  seem  to  exhaust  j  and,  iu  the 
manner  in  which  he  exercises  that  power  and  that 
intellect  -,  he  may  yet  be  said  to  retain  traces  of  that 
original  from  which  he  first  sprung,  and  that  image 
wherein  he  was  first  created. 

Do  not  these  reflections  at  once  suggest  the  con- 
trast  of  his  moral  condition?  What  does  this  de- 
scription of  his  majestic  bearing  in  creation,  the 
extent  of  his  physical  powers,  the  resources  of  his 
intellect,   and  his  resemblance,   in   respect  to  his 


physical  native,  to  the  God  who  made  him^  so  for- 
cibly present  to  the  mind  as  the  d^;radation  of  his 
moral  nature,  and  its  fall  from  that  perfect  image  in 
which  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  it  too,  am 
well  as  his  physical  nature,  was  first  created. 


HINDOO  RIDDLES. 

The  Hindoos  (especially  their  females)  take  great 
delight  in  riddles,  apologues,  and  fables.  By  this 
method  they  convey  pleasuse,  instructiop,  or  reproof: 
see  them  in  their  marriage  fnurts,  or  in  their  "  even- 
ings at  home,"  how  pleasantly  they  pass  their  time 
in  thus  puzzling  each  other,  and  calling  forth  the 
talents  of  the  young.  The  story  of  Sintha-manni 
and  Vera-maran  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  im- 
portance which  they  attach  to  riddles. 

The  king,  called  Veerasoora-toora-tan,  and  his 
nobles  went  out  with  their  chariots,  horsemen,  foot- 
men, and  elephants,  to  hunt  the  savage  beasts  of 
the  desert  After  some  time  the  king  complained  of 
thirst,  when  the  prime-minister  took  him  to  a  deep 
well,  and  whilst  his  majesty  was  looking  down,  his 
faithless  minister  pushed  him  in ;  he  then  returned 
to  the  capital,  publistied  the  death  of  the  sovereign,  and 
proclaimed  himself  king.  Tl\e  queen  of  the  deceased 
monarch  immediately  went  to  a  distant  country,  and 
procured  a  living  by  selling  fire-wood.  Not  long 
after  her  residence  there,  some  officers,  on  a  hunting 
excursion,  saw  her,  and  told  their  soi^ereign  of  a 
majestic  woman  they  had  seen  selling  fire-wood« 
The  king  sent  for  her,  became  enamoured  with  her, 
and  determined  to  make  her  his  wife ;  but  she,  on 
pretence  of  going  out  a  little,  departed  to  another 
country.  After  travelling  some  days  she  came  in 
sight  of  the  cottage  of  a  despised  pariah,  and,  on 
going  near  to  it,  he  came  out,  and,  seeing  her  noble 
mien,  bowed  to  the  earth.  She  said  "  I  am  a  seller  of 
fire-wood,  and  beg  you  will  aUow  me  to  live  near  to 
you."  The  pariah  replied, "  Madam,  you  must  be  of 
another  rank  -,  you  look  like  a  queen.  I  will  build 
your  majesty  a  cottage,  and  supply  your  wants." 
She  had  not  been  long  there  before  she  brought  forth 
a  son  to  the  late  Veerasoora-tocNra-tan,  to  whom  she 
gave  the  name  of  Vera-maran.  The  infant  was 
anointed  with  oil,  and  rubbed  with  holy  ashes.  The 
pariah  went  forth,  and  blew  the  victorious  chank, 
put  up  the  triumphant  flag,  purchased  anklets,  a 
waist-chain,  bracelets,  armlets,  and  neck-rings,  for 
the  infant  prince.  So  great  was  his  joy,  that  he 
made  gift^  in  money,  robes,  and  cows  to  the  brah- 
mins, and  offerings  to  the  gods. 

In  course  of  years,  the  youth  became  exceedingly 
beautiful  and  accomplished.  In  the  battle  or  the 
chase  he  was  always  the  hero  of  the  ^eld.  He 
having  heard  of  the  fascinating  princess  Sintha- 
manni,  determined  to  try  to  get  her  for  his  wife,  but 
was  told  «he  would  not  give  her  hand  to  any  one  who 
could  not  explain  all  her  riddles,  and  those  who  fedled 
were  to  forfeit  their  lives.  His  soul  was  fixed  on  the 
attempt;  and,  notwithstanding  many  princes  had 
fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  talented  princess,  and  in 
despite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  he  took  his 
departure  for  the  palace  of  Sintha-manni.  When  he 
came  in  sight  of  tiie  city,  he  was  perfectly  astonished 
with  its  splendour.  Now  he  thought  of  all  he  had 
heard  of  the  nine  hundred-  and  ninety-nine  gates ; 
of  the  ponds  and  streams  of  perfumed  waters  -,  of 
the  groves ;  of  the  fair  deity  of  the  palace,  with  her 
attendants,  the  astronomers,  the  heralds,  the  bearers 
of  incense,  the  beautiful  footmen,  the  nobles,  the 
musicians  -,  he  thought  on  her  banners  of  gold,  her 
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tinone  of  piecions  stones  and  gold^  her  riiield«  made 
of  the  same  metal ;  ber  coach  made  of  the  nine 
piedoas  stones;  and  bis  mind  became  enraptured 
with  the  prospect  of  having  her  for  his  own.  With 
J07  be  entered  the  fort  without  asking  permission, 
and  gallopped  about  tiie  streets  j  after  which  he 
ordered  his  attendant  to  make  a  triumphal  arch  of 
fragrant  flowers.  He  then  spread  his  caipet  on  the 
ground,  and  sate  there,  that  he  might  be  seen  by  the 
passers  by.  They  soon  began  to  inquire  about  his 
country,  and  his  object  in  coming  to  their  city ;  and 
when  they  heard  it,  they  laughed  and  clapped  their 
hands,  saying,  **  Another  madman  has  come  to  ex- 
plain the  riddles  of  the  princess,  and  to  add  another 
to  the  list  of  those  whose  lives  have  been  sacrificed 
to  their  ambition."  -^ 

He  arose,  and  went  on  till  he  came  to  the  tenth 
gate,  when  the  guards  poshed  him  away,  and  treated 
him  with  great  contempt.  He  then  sent  a  letter  to 
the  Princess  by  a  confidential  person,  stating  his 
object,  and  requesting  to  be  allowed  to  come  into  her 
presence.  The  next  day  Veera-maran  stood  before 
the  beautiful,  the  splen^d  Sintha-manni ;  there  she 
was  seated  on  her  throne  of  diamonds  and  rabies  ^ 
Acre  were  the  warriors,  with  their  shields  of  gold ; 
there  were  the  poets,  there  the  players  on  instru^ 
ments,  the  tambour,  the  harps,  and  the  lutes.  Near 
her  were  females  of  great  wisdom,  and  all  around 
were  garlands  of  flowers ;  there  was  the  precious 
ointment,  and  there  were  those  who  sprinkled  the 
guests  with  "perfumed  waters.  Veera-maran  looked 
aix>und,  and  then  with  greal  dignity  walked  up  to  the 
Princess,  and  requested  to  have  a  seat  by  her  side. 
on  the  throne.  She  then  commenced  her  riddles 
(which  in  number  amounted  to  a  thousand)  5  but 
Veera-maran,  so  fast  as  she  proposed  them,  gave 
the  most  complete  explanation.  The  Princess 
became  greatly  agitated,  as  she  thought  she  must 
now  give  her  hand  to  this  young  stranger.  They 
^rinkJed  her  with  rose-water,  all  the  courtiers  were 
much  excited,  and  one  thing  only  remained  to  be 
done,  before  this  wonderful  transaction  should  come 
to  its  crisis.  The  Prince  had  to  give  her  a  riddle, 
which  if  she  failed  to  explain,  she  became  his  own  5 
but  if  she  succeeded,  his  life  was  the  forfeit.  Veera- 
maran  boldly  gave  his  riddle,  and  retired  for  the 
night.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  a  beautiful 
female,  in  elegant  attire,  came  to  his  lodgings,  and 
said,  *'  O  you  who  hove  beautiful  arms,  I  have  come 
to  touch  your  majestic  feety  and  gain  your  favour.** 
He  inquired  who  she  was,  when  she  replied,  "  I  am 
the  daughter  of  the  Prime-Minister  to  the  Princess 
Sintha-manni,  to  whom,  I  am  told,  you  have  pro- 
posed a  riddle,  which  she  cannot  explain.  Nov  I 
wish  you  to  unfold  it  to  me,  that  I  may  tell  the 
meaning  in  the  morning.'*  The  Prince  then  said, 
*'  Give  me  the  jewels  and  ornaments  which  you  now 
have  on  as  a  pledge,  and  I  will  unfold  the  riddle.*' 
This  being  done,  she  expresed  a  wish  to  retire  for  a 
moment,  but  did  not  return.  - 

The  morning  came,  and  there  was  the  Princess, 
with  great  pomp  seated  on  her  throne.  In  her  hand 
was  a  large  sword,  and  near  her  were  the  execu- 
tioners, ready  to  drag  ofif  the  body  of  Veera-maran. 
She  then,  with  great  trhimph,  explained  the  riddle 
he  had  proposed  the  day  before,  and  was  about  to 
order  him  for  execution,  when  he  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  relate  a  dream  he  had  during  the  night. 
This  being  granted,  he  said,  "  A  young  female,  dis- 
guised like  a  parrot  of  the  groves,  came  and  pledged 
Wtr  jewels  to  get  the  meaning  of  my  riddle.  I  wiU 
show  them  to  you.**  He  then  began  to  take  them 
from  hb  waist-dothy  when  the  Princess  waved  her 


hand  for  him  to  desist,  and  said,  '*  I 
— I  am  conquered.  Come,  sit  on  my  throne.**  She 
then  made  obeisance  to  him  ^  the  courtiers  worship- 
ped him  'y  and  Veera-maran  became  the  husband  of 
the  beautifal  Sintha-manni. 

By  this  account,  we  gain  a  clearer  view  of  the 
importance  attached  to  the  riddle  proposed  at  the 
marriage  of  Sampson  3  of  the  Psalmist,  who  said, 
"  I  will  open  my  dark  sayings  j"  of  the  riddle  "put 
forth**  by  the  Prophet  Ezekiel  at  the  Divine  com- 
mand 3  of  the  skiU  and  industry  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  3  and  of  the  adroitness  of  Solomon  who  gave 
an  answer  ''  to  all  her  questions.*' 

[RoBEKT8*s  Oriental  Illustrations  of  the  Seripturei.] 


THIEl  LINNET  AND  THE    HAWK.      A   FABLE* 

Too  oft  when  Force  and  Cunning  seek 

To  injure  or. delude  the  weak, 

They  prosper  in  their  plan  of  shame, 

Whilst  Vengeance  toaits  to  take  her  aim ; 

For,  till  the  cup  of  sin  is  fiiU, 

She  walks  unheard,  with  feet  of  wool! 

Again,  some  cases  I  have  known 

Of  Force  and  Fraud  at  once  o'erthrown 

By  guardian  spirits,  who  defend 

The  sti^s  of  Innocence,  their  friend. 

Thus  Una*  in  the  wilderness 

Was  succoured  in  her  sore  distress ; 

The  lion  (says  the  legend  sweet) 

Crouched  harmless  at  the  maiden's  feet. 

And  so  the  simple  may  preyail. 

When  Gfuilt  and  its  devices  ia3. 

To  these  reflections  f^iall  be  tack*d 

A  Fabl0y  which  is  nearly  Foci. 

Where  London  spreads  its  precincts  widfl^ 
There*s  many  a  house,  whose  smoky  side, 
In  lone,  or  court,  or  alley  placM, 
Bears  tokens  of  a  rural  taste. 
And  'midst  a  busy  town^s  alarms. 
Tells  of  the  country,  and  its  charms. 
Here  on  the  window-sills  are  set, 
Geranium,  myrtle,  mignonette; 
And  higher  'mongst  created  things^ 
Canaries  trim  their  golden  wings. 
Or  wrapped  within  his  dingy  coat 
A  goldiiuch  strains  his  little  throat. 
True  he  is  caged:  but  what  of  that? 
He  sings,  and  cares  not  for  the  cat. 

A  Linnet,  in  his  prime  of  song. 
And  happy  as  the  day  was  long, 
Though  in  a  dark  and  narrow  way> 
Poured  forth  his  merry  roundelay. 
His  bars  unknown;  (though  bans  indeed) 
His  little  manger  full  of  seed; 
What  danger  should  he  apprehend, 
In  health  and  tune,  with  man  his  friend  ? 

But  ah !  ho  shiinks  with  sudden  fear. 
And  feels  a  mortal  foe  is  near! 
Wheeling  around  in  rapid  flight 
A  cruel  Hawk  has  caught  the  sight, 
Has  seen  the  bird !  but  blind  with  nigo 
And  fierce  desire,  has  seen  no  cage. 
Bo  when  to  glut  his  ruthless  maw 
With  the  poor  trembler  tliat  he  saw. 
He  headlong  pounced  the  prize  to  gain^ 
The  bars  <^  iron  8tunn*d  his  brain ! 
Reeling  he  fell,  with  broken  Bmb, 
And  no  one  stopped  to  pity  him-f . 

So  may  they  fall  whose  base  intent 
Is  laid  against  the  innocent: 
80  maysome  barrier  in  t.he  way. 
Betwixt  the  wicked  and  their  prey 
Though  hid  at  first  from  mortal  siglit. 
Prevent  the  wrong,  dxfevd  the  nidur! 
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•  Spekscr's  Fainf  Queen,  Book  I.,  Canto  3. 

t  That  a  Hawk  did  lately  fly  at  a  Linnet,  in  a  cage  wluch  was  ^ 
pended  against  the  window  of  a  house,  in  a  crowded  neig»w»urnooa 
m  the  city  is  a  fact*    He  was  taken^  and  is  itiU  living. 
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iMB'ilATimlL  AND  CtVIL  HiaTDRY  Q» 

CSYLON. 

VI.  VsMTABLi  Pttovocnoitt.^Tn  Cocoa^Not  Tm. 
m»Th8  PAijmuk.F«>Tsx*AmssKA  TrsBz-^Trc  Jao- 
oBxs  Palm*— Trb  Tai.ipat*Tbu.«-*Thb  CinnamoiT'' 


Ika  omAI  rMMttkabW  v^gtteU*  ptoduotioss  of  Ctylon 
am  the  P»lni»*»  the  Cinnamon-trM,  and  the  tree  beariDg 
BveVApple»  or  the  Forbidden-Fruit  t.    Of  these  I  ahafi 

SVe  a  bnef  description.  The  oocoa-nut-tree  usually  grows  to 
e  height  of  from  seventr  to  eighty  fbet.  It  hat  a  sheor, 
branehlesa  stem*  inrroanaed  by  annular  indentations,  the 
nttmber  of  whieh  afeeruim  the  age  of  the  tree,  as  eaeh 
year  an  additional  circle  ia  prodnoed*  The  stem  ia  nearly 
the  same  size  from  the  root  to  the  top,  from  which  a  crest 
of  larse  pinnated  leaves  radiates  about  a  yard  in  breadth, 
and  tour  yards  in  length.  These  leaves  are  invariably 
twelve  in  number,  and  form  a  circle,  divided  from  the 
circumference  to  the  centre,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 
The  leaf  Is  separated  by  a  strong  woody  fibre,  from  which 
smaller  fibres  ahoot  out  on  either  side,  exactly  opposite  to 
one  another,  as  in  the  common  fem^  of  these,  excellent 
brooms  are  made  by  the  natives.  The  nuts  grow  in 
clusters,  within  the  leafy  crestf  and  each  tree,  when  full- 
grown,  produces  from  two  to  three  doien.  The  fibrous 
husk,  which  covers  the  nut,  is  manufaetured  into  cables 
and  oordage  of  various  deaeriptions ;  and  these  cables  have 
the  remarkable  qvality  of  suffering  no  iiyury  ftom  long 
immersion  in  salt-water,  but  on  the  contrary;  are  said  to  be 
preserved  by  it. 

In  Ceylon,  this  filament*  which  is  called  coire,  is  obtained 
fVom  a  tract  of  coooa-nut  trees,  forming  a  belt,  a  hnodred  and 
thirty  miles  long,  and  one  mile  and  a-half  broad,  along  the 
south-western  ooatt  It  has  been  calculated  that  this  belt 
contains  between  ten  and  eleven  millions  of  ooaoa<«ut  trees, 
and  produces,  besidea  a  vast  quantity  of  oil,  six  thousand 
leaguers  of  arrack,  and  upwards  of  three  million  pounds' 
weight  of  coire,  sufficient  to  rig  twenty  first-rate  shipt  of  war. 
The  produce  of  a  good  tree  in  this  belt,  has  been  estimated 
at  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  cocoa-nuts  in  the  year,  each  nut, 
as  food,  being  equivalent  to  at  least  three  ounces  of  rice. 

From  the  kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut  is  extracted  a  thick 
oil,  used  by  the  natives  througjhout  India,  for  lighting 
their  houses  and  anointinff  thetr  bodies.  The  shell  is 
converted  into  ladles.  At  toe  top  of  the  tree  grows  a  large 
shoot,  two  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh ;  com- 
*  monly  called  the  cocoa-nut  cabbage ;  when  boiled,  it  is  an 
excellent  vegetable  for  the  table :  but  as  soon  as  it  is  cut 
off,  the  trunk  ffradually  perishes.  The  toddy,  from 
which  arrack  is  distilled,  is  drawn  from  this  tree ;  a  pot, 
measuring  two  quarts,  is  fixed  to  a  shoot»  in  which  an 
incision  is  made  at  night,  and  is  brought  down  at  sun-rise 
filled  with  tiie  exuded  sap.  The  filaments  that  surround 
the  stem  are  matiufiicturea  into  a  kind  of  sackcloth,  which 
is  very  durable.  The  wood  of  the  trunk  is  porous  and 
spongy,  and  therefore  of  little  value,  but  it  is  occasionally 
employed  for  pillars  to  suppcnrt  temporary  buildings.  The 
leaves  are  used  Ibr  thatchmg  the  roofs,  and  covering  the 
walls,  of  huts ;  tbev  are  also  converted  into  torches,  when 
dry,  and,  when  fresn,  are  a  fttvourite  fbod  of  the  elephant 

^  The  Palkyra. 

Thb  next  most  useful  of  the  palms  in  Ceylon  is  the  pal- 
myra: its  manner  of  growth  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
cocoa-nut  tree ;  the  fetem  attains  nearly  the  same  height, 
out  is  more  uniformly  perpendicular,  and  the  texture  of 
the  timber  much  firmer  and  more  durable.  The  blacker 
this  is  the  more  valuable^  and  it  has  the  rare -quality  of 
resisting  the  depredations  of  insects.  The  leaves  are 
shorter,  harder,  and  thicker,  than  those  of  the  tree  just 
descn.ied,  having  the  form  of  an  opened  fan,  as  which 
they  an  frequently  used:  upon  slips  of  these  leaves  all 
the  Cingalese  numu scripts  are  written  with  an  iron  style. 
The  fruit  of  this  palm  is  a  firm  pulp,  about  the  bigness  of 
a  new-bom  child  s  head,  of  a  black  colour,  emitting  an 
agreeable  perfume,  and  containing  in  its  centre,  from  one 
to  three  nuts,  about  the  size  of  a  common  plum.  The 
toddy  drawn  from  the  palmyra  makes  better  arrack  than 
that  extracted  from  any  other  palm-tree,  and  a  very  good 
sugar  is  obtained  by  mixing  tho  toddy  with  the  pulp  of 
the  fruit,  and  coiling  them  together.    This  tree,  besides 

»  See  Saturday  Magaun§,  Vol.  II.,  p.  203:  and  Vol.  V.,  p.  186. 
>  Ibid,  Vol.  v.,  p.  90. 
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supplying  a  viluable  wood  Ibr  expertAiloii,ie  ef  tti* 
importanoe  to  the  nativea,  its  fhdt  and  noli  baniK 
them  for  food,  sadmany  other  perla  bei&gjMrf 
aippliedtoUMpurpoaesofaaBttfreMirt.  Theooooi 
it  almost  exolttsively  oonflned  to  the  louChenu 
palmyra  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  island,  on  the 

Tai  ABttSA-Tm« 

TfU  areekartree  is  the  smallest  of  die  pabni,  Hbm  __ 

being  more  than  a  foot  in  circumfinenee,  theiugfh  it 

to  the  height  ef  sixty  feet    It  grove  perlbeHy  atn%kc 
the  leavea  ai«  ooaflned  to  the  lop.    The  nitta,  whicb 

in  ohislera  at  the  bottom  of  the  ]eafei»  mn  ti  mi 

shape,  and  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  the  palnyTm. 
They  resemble  nutmegs  in  consistence,  being  sqImI  aU 
through,  and  of  a  faint  white,  streaked  with  red. 

One  of  these  trees  yields  from  300  to   1000  nma* 
aome  produce  1600.    *'They  bear,**  says  Keos,  ""bvi 

is  the  year,  genenlty;  but  conmonly,  there  era  g 

nute  eneugh  toeat  aU  the  year  long.  The  leevee  frJidT 
every  year,  and  the  akins,  upon  which  they  grov,  wick 
them.  These  skins  grow  upon  the  body  of  the  tree,  sad 
the  leaves  grow  out  of  them.  They  also  clasp  about  tbe 
buds  or  blossoms  which  bear  the  nuts,  and  as  the  bob 
•wen,  so  this  skin  cover  gives  way  to  them,  tiU  mt 
it  ikUa  quite  off  with  the  gveat  leaf  on  it:  it  ia 
like  leather,  and  of  j^reat  use  to  the  oeootry  pennii 

.aaow 


servea  them  instead  or  basins  to  eat  their  hoe  in, 

they  go  a  journey,  to  tie  up  their  provisions ;  htin  these 
skins  or  leaves  the^  can  tie  up  any  liauid  substance,  as  oil 
or  water,  doubling  u  in  the  middle  ana  rolling  it  oo  ^  tv9 
aides,  almost  blie  a  purse.    Ordinarily,  they  mn  eboet  t*» 
feet  in  length,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  in  breedlh.    In  ifeis 
oountry  thoe  are  no  inna,  therefore,  when  people  tmsl, 
the  manner  is  to  carry,  ready  dressed,  what  pesviakiea  ihef 
can,  made  up  in  these  leaves.    The  trees  within  have  odf 
a  kind  of  pith,  and  snlit  easily  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
The  wood  is  hard  ana  very  stronr ;  it  is  used   as  laths  far 
houses,  and  also  as  rails  instead  of  hedges.  Money  is  not  vm 
plentilhl  in  this  land ;  but,  by  nieana  of  tfiaae  nuts,  whak 
aie  a  great  eommoditv  to  carry  to  the  CeronanM  eovC 
the  inhabitanta  Au-nish  themselves  with  all  thinga  tbff 
want.    The  common  price  of  nuts,  when  there  is  a  tiade, 
as  there  was  when  I  came  first  on  this  land,  ia  Or«nty 
thousand  for  one  dollar;  but  now  (a.d.  1681)  tibey  besad 
grow,  or  rot  on  the  ground  under  the  treea.'* 

Thb  Jaoohui-Pauc. 

A  lOVBTK  species  of  palm  is  tbe  Jaggree,  so  eaBed  flhom 
its  fortihty  m  the  |»oduction  of  segar.  It  has  the 
same  tall  bnnohlesa  stem  as  the  ooooa-nut  tiee;  but  the 
fruit  hanga  from  the  top  in  straiffbt  lines  upwaHs  of  a 
yard  long,  all  round  the  trunk.  The  leaves  are  serrated. 
The  nut  is  about  the  size  of  a  common  marble,  and  U 
chewed  in  every  part  of  India  with  the  bet€l4eaf.  Saga  U 
the  pith  of  this  palm,  dried  and  grantilated. 

Thb  Talipat-Tbbb. 

Thb  moat  remarkable  of  the  palm  tribe  ie  the  lalipaMrea, 

of  which  a  detailed  aecount  was  given  in  Nol  142  of  the 
Sahitday  Magazine,  of  which  Knox  says,  ''This  tree  is  ss 
biff  and  tall  as  a  ship  s  mast,  and  very  straight,  bearing 
only  leaves,  which  are  of  great  use  and  benefit  to  the  inbs- 
liitants;  one  single  leaf  being  so  broad  and  large,  that  it 
will  eover  fifteen  or  twenty  men,  and  keep  them  dry  when 
it  rams.  The  leaf,  being  dried,  ia  very  stfong  and  limber, 
and  moat  wonderfully  made  for  men*s  convenience  to  csiiy 
along  with  them :  for  though  this  leaf  be  thus  broad  whea 
it  is  open,  yet  it  folds  close,  like  a  lady's  fan,  and  then  it  is 
no  bigger  than  a  man's  arm,  and  extremely  light  The 
people  cut  them  into  pieces  and  carry  diem  in  their  bands. 
The  whole  leaf  spread  out  is  round,  almost  like  a  eirde; 
but  the  pieces  cut  for  use  are  nearly  like  unto  a  triangle. 
They  lay  them  upon  their  heads  as  they  travel,  .with  tbe 
peaked  end  foremost,  which  is  convenient  to  make  their  way 
through  the  boughs  and  thickets.  When  the  sun  ia 
vehement  thoy  use  them  to  shade  themselves  from  the 
heat :  all  soldiers  carry  them ;  Ibr  besides  the  benefit  of 
keeping  them  dry,  in  case  it  should  rain  upon  tbe  maivh, 
these  leaves  make  their  tents  to  lie  under  in  the  night 

**  This  tree  bears  no  fruit  until  the  lest  year  of  its  life.  a«l 
then  it  comes  out  on  the  top,  and  spreads  abroad  in  great 
branches,  all  full  Unit  of  yellow  blossoms,  mo:>t  beautiful 
to  behold,  but  of  a  vcr}'  strong  smell ;  then  it  comes  to  a 
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AQit»  lottod  ud  Twy  l»Md,  «•  big  u  o«r  UwMt  cbemes, 
l)ut  good  only  for  seed  to  set :  and  though  the  tree  bean 
but  oftffe,  it  makes  ammdt,  bearing  such  great  abundance, 
that  one  tree  yield*  seed  enough  &r  »  country.  If  these 
trves  stand  near  any  houses,  the  smell  of  the  blossom  so 
SBUcU  annoys  the  inhabitant,  that  chey,  regarding;  not  the 
•eed,  &>rti^with  out  them  down.  The  stem  has  within  it  a 
pith  only,  which  is  very  sood  to  eat,  if  the  tree  be  cut. down 
iv99fe  it  runs  to  seed.  It  is  beaten  to  flour  in  mortars, 
And  bakod  iato  oakes,  which  taste  much  like  wheat  bread. 
It  serves  instead  of  com  before  the  harvest  is  ripe/! 

Thx  Ete?s  Applb. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  vegetable  productions  of 
the  island.    The  tree  which  bears  this  singular  fruit,  grows  to 
the  height  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet.      It  has  an 
irregular  inelegant  stem,  with  a  scanty  growth  on  the  lower 
parts,  but  on  the  top  the  leaives  germinate  luxuriantly, 
forming  an  extensive  and  graceful  crest.    The  branches 
shoot  upward,  though  a  few  strike  out  horizontally,  and 
these  are  generallv  charged  with  the  greatest  quantity  of 
fruit.    This  is  a  deadly  poison,  and  as  if  to  remove  the 
danger  of  mischief.  Providence  seems  to  have  placed  it 
above  the  reach  both  of  rational  and  brute  animals,  as 
it  hangs  chiefly  upon  the  crest  of  the  tree,  and  never 
^ws  so  low  as  to  be  reached  from  the  ground.   The  trunk 
IS  about  the  si«e  of  a  man's  body,  and  covered  with  a 
dark  corrugated  bark.    The  leaves  are  long  and  narrow, 
shaped  like  those  of  the  bay  tree,  with  a  smooth  shining 
surface,  the  fibres  crossing  the  filament  that  divides  Uie 
leaf  longitudinallv,  being  stronglv  marked  and  re^lar. 
Tber  fruit,  which  nangs  firom  the  bough  on  a  long  hmber 
Bteno,  about  the  size  of  a  quill,  is  shaped  something  like 
the  large  white  magnum-bonum  plum,  somewhat  flattened 
at  the  extremities,  out  exhibiting  a  feature  as  singular  as 
it  is  unpleasiog.    From  the  upper  side  it  appears  precisely 
as  if  a  portion  bad  been  bitten  off,  and  from  this  circum- 
stance the   Mohammedans,  who    imagine  the  primitive 
paradise  to  have  been  situated  in  Ceylon,  have  called  it 
the  forbidden  ^it;    conceiving  that  the  mark  of  that 
breach  of  the   Divine    interdiction,  which    entailed    so 
grievous  a  curse  upon  the  posterity  of  Adam,  has  been 
placed  by  the  Almighty  upon  this  singular  tree,  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  Eves  crime,  the  fruit  was  rendered 
poisonoqs,  in  order  to  secure  it  firom  ^fUture  profanation. 
The  blossom  is  a  white  flower  something  larger  than  that 
of  the  apple-tree,  opening  into  five  long  pointed  leaves, 
slightly  pinnated,  and  presenting  a  pod  which  shoots  from 
the  extremity  of  a  capsule,  something  like  that  of  the 
commoa  gilly-flower.    The  fruit  is  very  tempting  to  the 
eye,  being  of  a  vivid  orange  on  the  outside,  and  looking 
exceedinglv  beautiful,  as  me  rays  of  the  sun  fall  upon  its 
smooth  and  glowing  surface.    When  cut,  the  pulp,  which 
is  solid  and  without  any  stone,  is  of  a  deep  ardent  crimson, 
but  exceedingly  acrid  when  the  smallest  quantity  is  placed 
in  contact  with  the  tongue.    The  Mohammedans  of  Ceylon 
formerly  expressed  great  veneration  for  this  tree,  and  con-^ 
necting  it  with  the  print  of  Adam's  foot  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  in  the  interior,  of  which  they  are  very  tenacious 
in  their  lielief,  thev  feel  satisfied  that  this  island  is  tho 
locality  of  the  earthly  Paradise.    This  belief  is  moreover 
strengthened  by  the  legend  of  Adam's  bridge,  and  the 
tombs  of  Cain  and  Abel  in  the  island  of  Ramisseram* 

Thb  Cinkamon-Tbee. 

The  Cinnamon-tree,  which  is  the  most  profitable  vegetable 

production  of  this  island,  is  a  kind  of  laurel,-  growing  to 

the  height  of  firom  twenty  to  thirty  feet.    The  truniL  is 

about  the   size  of  an  ordinary  man's  body,  giving  out  a 

great  number  of  large  horizontal  branches,  cLothed  with 

thick  foliage.    The  roots,  which  strike  deep  into  the  earth, 

and  spread  considerably,  are  covered  with  an  odoriftrous 

bark  on  the  outside,  of  a  gravish-brown,  and  on  the  inside 

of  a  reddish  hue.    Camphor  is  extracted  from  them.    The 

stalk  of  the  leaf  when  chewed,  tastes  strongly  of  cinnamon, 

but  is  fresher  and  more  juicy    The  leaves  are  oval,  ftom 

four  to  six  inches  long,  and  about  three  broad,  with  a 

smooth  surfiuse  and  plaiU'Cdge.   The  blossoms  are  numerous 

clusters  of  small  white  flowers,  about  the  size  of  the  lilac, 

which  they  much  resemble.    The  tree  produces  »fruit  of  the 

form  of  an  acorn,  but  not  larger  than  a  smalj  black-currant, 

and  in  taste  like  the  juniper-berry.    When  removed  from 

Its  socket,  it  has  the  shape  of  an  olive,  and  when  dry, 

becomes  a  thin  shell,  containing  an  oval  kernel,  no  larger 

than  the  seed  of  an  apple.    If  boiled  in  water,  it  yields  an 


oil*  whi«4i  floats  on  th«  top,  and  is  used,  for  boming  in 
lamps.  As  soon  as  it  congeals,  it  becomes  a  solid  substation 
like  wax,  and  is  formed  into  candles. 

The  trees  planted  for  the  puYpose  of  obtaining  dnnamon, 
shoot  out  a  great  number  of  branches  apparently  ttom  the 
same  root,  and  are  not  permitted  to  rise  above  ten  f^et. 
The  sprouts  which  are  cut  for  barking,  are  about  tbo  length 
and  thickness  of  a  common  walking-stick. 

Those  trees  which  are  cultivated,  may  b6  reared  in  the 
four  ways  following :  from  seeds  sown  during  the  rains ; 
from  shoots  cut  from  large  trees ;  from  layers  $  and  If 
transplanting  old  stumps.  A  dry  soil  and  frequent  rain 
is  necessary  to  produce  cinnamon  of  the  finest  Quality. 
The  tree  blossoms  in  the  month  of  January,  and  it  is  then 
that  the  plantations  look  most  beautiful.  In  April  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  and  soon  afterwards  the  process  of  decorti- 
cation begins.  May  and  June  are  esteeiaed  the  best 
months  for  this  purpose,  and  are  styled  the  great  harvest. 
November  and  December  are  likewise  eonsSUred  favour- 
able months,  and  are  called  tha  UHkl  harveat. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  bark  is  ripe,  the  peeler 
strikes  his  kniib  obliquely  into  a  branch ;  if  on  drawing  it 
out,  the  bark  divides  from  the  wood,  the  cinnamon  nas 
attained  its  maturity,  but  if  it  adhere,  it  must  remain  until 
it  be  detached  ftaai  the  limbs.  The  knife  employed  in 
peeling,  is  a  small  sharp-pointed  hook. 

When  a  branch  is  completely  cleared  of  small  shoots  and 
leaves,  the  cinnamon-peeler,  seated  on  the  ground,  makes 
tw6  parallel  cuts  up  and  down  the  length  of  the  bark, 
which  after  being  gradually  loosened  with  the  convex  edge 
of  the  knife,  he  strips  off  in  one  entire  slip,  half  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  bmnch.  This  jlip  he  passes  to  a  com- 
panion, who  is  seated  in  a  similar  manner  oy  his  side,  with 
one  foot  pressed  against  a  piece  of  wood,  from  which  a 
round  stick  slopes  towards  his  watst.  Upon  this  stick  he 
lays  Uie  slip  of  bark,  keeps  it  steady  with  his  other,  foot, 
and  holding  the  handle  of  the  knife  in  one  hand,  and  the 
point  of  it  in  the  other,  scrapes  off  the  epidermis  or  super- 
ficial cuticle,  which  is  very  thin,  of  a  brown  cotour  on  the 
outside  and  white  within.  In  doing  this  oonsidemble 
attention  is  necessary,  for  if  anpr  of  the  outer  bark  rentain, 
it  f;ives  a  bitter  taste  to  the  cmnamon.  When  this  ope- 
ration has  been  performed,  the  cinnamon  is  of  a  pale^yellow 
colour,^  and  about  the  thickness  of  parchment.  When 
spread  on  mats  to  dry  in  the  sun,  it  curls  up  and  becomes 
darker.  The  smaller  pieces  are  then  inserted  Into  the 
larger,  and,  both  contracting  still  closer,  assume  the  form 
of  solid  rods.    These  are  tied  up  into  bundles  with  pUant 


canes. 


When  cinnamon  is  shipped  fbr  exjMrtation,  a  quantity  of 
loose  black-pepper  is  thrown  in  upon  it,  which,  by  attracting 
the  superfluous  moisture,  preserves  and  improves  the  cin-> 
namon»  while  nt  the  same  time  its  own  flavour  is  improved. 
Thus  the  two  spices  prove  mutually  beneficial. 

The  best  cinnamon  is  of  a  light-brown  colour,  and  does 
not  much  exceed  the  thickness  of  royal  paper.  It  is  of  a 
fine  texture,  of  a  smooth  surface,  ana  brittle*  Its  taste  is 
sweet  and  sharp.  The  coarse  cinnamon  la  dark,  thick,  and 
hard.  It  has  a  hot  and  pungent  taste,  exciting  the  tongue, 
and  leaving  Upon  the  palate  a  somewhat  acrid  bitter. 

The  quantity  of  cinpamon  sent  from  Ceylon  to  England 
yearly,  amounts  to  four  thousand  bales,  or  three  hundred 
and  fifty-three  thousand  pounds  weight,  fbr  which  the 
India  Company  pay  to  the  British  Government,  a  stipulated 
price  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  transport  it  to 
£ngland  at  their  own  expense. 

Oil  of  cinnamon  was  formerly  made  at  Colurabo,  of  the 
fragments  and  small  pieces  broken  off  in  packing.  A  great 
quantity  of  this  oil  is  obtained  from  the  coarse  cinnamon, 
whicb  IS  considered  unworthy  of  exportation  in  any  other 
shape.  Three  hundred  pounds  weight  of  the  bark,  are 
said  to  yield  no  more  than  twenty^our  ounces  of  oil.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessarily  dear,  and  used  eemneiily  (o  sell  at 
the  rate  of  ten  guineas  a  quart.  It  is  highly  edteemed 
both  as  a  medicine  and  as  a  perfume.  That  of  the  best 
quality,  extraeted  feam  the  finer  sorts  of  cinnamon,  is  of  a 
pale-gold  colour,  and  different  from  all  other  oils.  Its 
excellence  is  determined  by  its  sinking  in  water.'  Tlie  oil 
distilled  from  coarse  cinnamon  is  of  a  dark-browa  hue, 
ahd  does  not  sink  in  water.  The  wood  of  the  tree,  when  de- 
prived of  the  bark,  has  no  smell,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  fiiel. 

The  persons  employed  in  the  cultivation  and  barking  of 
cinnamon,  are  called  Chaliaa.  They  era  a  <Ustinot  tribe  of 
people ;  not  the  lowest,  but  almost  the  poorest  of  the  Cin- 
galese casts.    They  appear,  however,  to  be  contented  with 
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flidr  oondltioti,  never  nplninff  at  iu  urerity.  Tha)'  fbel 
Ibw  or  DO  wuiU,  wear  no  cloiing  but  i  foanc  bkndmge 
round  the  Tsiit,  tad  live  klraoit  ia  ■  Mate  of  barbtroui 
'dcMMtude.  Thef  sm  gOTerned  in  the  latne  tnnnner  u 
other  casts,  by  tbefr  own  offleen,  over  whom  ii  placed  an 
English  niperinterident,  who  is  looked  up  to  a«  the  chief  of 
the  whole  trihe.  The  inhabitant*  of  each  dittrict  where 
eianamon  pvwt,  are  bound  to  dolirer  yearif,   a  eertdn 

Suaotitv  rMdj  prepared  for  the  market.  Upon  which  odd- 
ilioD  they  aiw  allowed  to  have  gardens  and  pieces  of  land 
real  free,  Msidos  enjoying  other  privilejres.  They  likewise 
obtain  additkmal  remuneration,  aometimes  in  rice,  and 
wDietinies  in  money,  according  to  the  lime  and  labaar 
employed  by  them  in  the  public  service.  Bveq'  individnal 
is  obliged  to  flimish  a  stated  pmportion  of  cinuaman  In 
the  season ;  and  if  any  one  deliver  a  larger  onantitT  than 
what  It  required  of  faim  by  tha  itiimlation  of  the  Briliih 


Govemoient,  he  Araws  extra   pajraant  fer   di«    ■av| 

The  priticipt]  flgore  repreaMted  In  o«r  engiaviag 
Raja  Paxs,  chirf  of  the  cMt  of  idniMiiian  pngier* 
Ceylon.  When  the  Dnb  li  klave-inaitNi  agreed  to  eocin 
as  free,  all  the  childien  df  their  slaTas.  hem  bAm-  tii«  I: 
of  Angtut,  1816,  thUamitUeperMatMtatdy  folks w  ml  th 


Anffoit,  1816.  tl 
am^e.  but  was  i 


tipon  an  slaves,  poMetsed  either  by  biiMelf  or  by  «iiT  «f  1 
relatives.  He  is  esttvndy  hospitable  to  KtuopaaiM. «  hi 
of  extensive  inlbrmatioii,  and  the  best  Sanaerit  Md  n 
scholar  in  the  island.  The  piint  reptasanta  R^j*  ^^xa 
the  rich  ooatume  of  his  eountry,  attended  by  t^v  aie  ibiiI 
bearine  umbrellat.  It  ii  copied  fttm  a  ptctun  ^  a  itmtn 
artist.  Kindly  lent  by  Sir  Alexandat  Johaatnn. 

*  J.B.C. 
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SKETCHES  0E  THE  HIGHLANDS  AND  ISLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND 

TART  THE  FIFTH. 


oauifT  xHUBfl;  urwn;  l6chb. 
(i.iiLuai7.8iffffO 

Tub  toatliMrB  and  WMtem  ttdat  of  th»  Shiant  lalandt 
exhiyt  Uttl«  of  4he  UsaUio  fonsfttioB.  The  perfect  stillnew 
of  the  w%lar  aibrded  us  a  good  opportunity  of  witoossing 
tht  mode  in  vhieh  the  Soland  goose,  the  alliatroBs  of  the 
northern  sees,  drops  fbr  flah.  Towering  to  a  great  height, 
the  hiid  fol^  its  wings,  and  descends,  head-foremost»  with 

E^'gioiis  velocity  into  ^the  water»  which  lesounda  as  if  a 
stone  had  iUlen  into  it»  and  recovers  its  smoolhness 
s  the  bird  re-appears»  usually  bringing  a  flsh  in  its 
beak*  The  Sdand  goose  destroys  a  great  (]^uantity  of 
herrings.  Hie  head,  neck,  and  shoulders  of  thu  bhd  are 
exceedingly  tough  and  strong;  so  much  so  as  to  resist  all 
smell  shot,  but  uugf  or  swan.  The  cormorant  is  eoually 
thick-skinned*  and  extremely  full  of  blood,  of  whictk  the 
natives  ^  the  Hebrides  are  said  to  make  a  soup,  somewhat 
resembling  hare-soup,  the  standard  dish  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  Seotiand,  little  known  on  the  western,  on  account  of  the 
rarity  of  hares.  It  is  remarkable  that  hares  were  unknown 
on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  tiU  their  migration  to  it 
wss  fhcilitated  by  the  military  roads.  The  cormorant  is 
said  to  have  been  anciently  used  in  Scotland  9s  a  whet  to 
the  appetite  before  dinner.  The  young  of  the  kitty  wake 
gull  was  eaten  ibr  the  same  purpose. 

We  met,  on  vetuming  to  the  coasts  a  laige  wherry  pro- 
ceeding to  the  islands,  to  eonvev  the  shefdiecd  and  his 
family  away  after  the  harvest  r7o  one  can  be  prevailed 
on  to  reside  there.  A  fonner  diepherd  lost  his  wife,  a  son, 
and  daughter,  at  diflhrent  times,  by  their  falling  over 
precipices. 

Touching  at  Loch  Brolum,  we  Qoasted  Lewis,  to  Loch 
Shiell,  and  proceeded  to  the  inn*  a  neat  slated  house.  To 
our  dismay,  as  we  had  eonsuoMd  our  original  stock  of 
provisions,  we  found,  save  a  bowl  of  excessively  sour  milk, 
the  negative  catalogue  complete.  We  were  assured,  more- 
OTor,  tmt  not  even  oat-cake  could  be  procured  in  any  of  the 
cottages  in  the  neighbourhood:  and  that  as  to  whisky,  it 
was  not  to  be  fbund  m  the  whole,  country.  The  latter  state- 
ment was  very  (peationable.  Hie  boatmen,  to  whom  We 
had  promised  whisky,  expressed  no  disappointment  iat  not 
meeting  with  it,  doubtless  well  prepared  for  the  deirial, 
and  returned  without  a  murmur  ^  Valamis.  We  had 
before  us  a  walk  of  several  hopurs;  and  it  was  already 
evening.  A  guide  offered  his  services,  torofossing  know- 
ledire  of  the  track:  but  as  we  advanced  he  became  be* 
wUdered  by  the  multitude  of  lakes  and  the  ^lultifarious 
gleaming  or  the  water,  which  at  first  served  to  direct  his 
course,  and  at  length  was  brought  to  a  stand-still,  by  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  along  the  rugged  shore  of  which  he  led  us 
scrambling  on,  tiU  we  stumbM  upon  a  cottage  half  buried 
in  the  grmind,  when. he  discovered  where  he  was.  The 
inmate,  being  summoned,  instantly  sprung  from  (us  bed, 
satisfled  our  craviog  appetite  with  a  bowl  of  delicious  milk, 
launched  a  boal^  and  conveyed  us  across  Loch  Eisort  amidst 
a  blase  of  phosphoric  light.  A  single  light  on  the  oppo- 
site shore  served  as  our  beacon,  and  comforted  us  with  the 
assurance,  that  though  the  time  had  advanced  an  hour 
beyond  midnight,  some  one  was  yet  watching  in  the 
manse  of  our  old  iHend,  the  Minister  of  Lochs.  On  our 
arrival,  we  found  his  daughter  prepared  to  receive  us,  and  a 
table  laden  with  viands,  the  ample  remnants  of  a  supper, 
of  which  some  Irish  gentlemen,  who  had  been  fishing  in 
the  neifffaboUrhood,  had  already  partaken^  and  which  were 
reserved  iu  tbie  event  of  our  coming;  for  the  arrival  of  a 
guest,  in  Scotland,  ki  welcome  at  any  hour.  The  mi- 
nister met  us  at  breakfast  next  morning,  and  expressed 
great  indignation  at  the  reception  which  we  experienced  at 
I4ieh8ki6&   - 


jmchzua;  mkxaKOkrmi  x.ocKBoanDU;  cjuuebhish; 


To  the  morth  of  Storaaway  are  soms  natural  phenomena 
wtil  worth  visiting.  We  pioeeaded  to  these  along  the 
shore  of  Looh  Tua  or  Broad  Bay,  on  the  north  side  of  tho 
Aird,  a  aafo  roadstead  for  inning,  to  the  form^house  of 
Qraoe,  which  has  been  occuiaea  try  ibe  present  tenant  and 
his  ancestors  for  200  yean.  A  nemhbouiing  creek  presents 
an  extraordinarv  natural  wall  of  ro<^  (/little  breadth, 
seeminglv  of  arilftoial  construetion,  emerging  ftom  a  bed  of 
plum-pudding  stoue,  the  material  of  which  the  coast  is 
chiefly  composed,  and  disappearing  in  the  sea.  The 
existence  of  a  corresponding  stratiMtion  on  the  c^posite 
coast  of  Scotland,  of  whid^  I  was  assured,  would  indicate 
its  extension  to  ^  distanoe  of  at  least  forty  mUes.  The 
other  wonders  of  this  part  of  the  coast  ere  two  caves,  the 
larser  of  which,  being  accessible  ox^ly  at  the  spring  ebb,  we 
eould  not  enter.  The  smaller  is  deep,  lofty,vand  spacious : 
we  appeared  to  each  other  but  pigmies,  standing  at  opposite 
extremities  of  it  Its  sides  are  inomsted  with  stafactieal 
fbost-work  of  variegated  colours,  in  some  [daces  assuming, 
as  in  the  cave  of  Btrath  Aird,  the  columnar  form.  The* 
other  is  said  to  be  superior  to  this,  not  onlyin  sise,  but  in 
the  splendour  of  its  sparrv  decorations.  These  caves  still 
afford  a  retreUt  to  seals  ana  sea-oiters ;  but  tiie  number  of 
these  animals  has  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  unre- 
lenting warfore  waged  aff£nst  nienu 

To  ttie  ifoithward  of  Grace  the  coast  becomes  bolder,  and 
terminates  in  the  long  and  narrow  promontory  of  Tolsta 
Head.  Near  this  point  are  an  old  tower,  tiie  scene  of  a 
traditionary  tale;  and  a  cairn,  the  tomb  of  a  Norwegian 

Eriacess.  The  hills  in  this  neighbourhood  yield  deer, 
ewis,  Sky»  and  Jura,  are  the  only  throe  Scottish  islands 
in  which  these  animals  are  still  found.  I^.  Clarke  informs 
us  that  they  were  extirpated  in  Rum  by  the  eagles,  some 
years  before  his  visit.  They  existed  in  Mull  at  the  time  of 
the  statistical  survey.  The  destructkm  of  the  copse  which 
supplied  cover  to  the  fowns,  is  assigned  as  one  cause  of 
their  disappearance. 

The  western  coast  of  Lewis  is  deeply  indented  by  Loch 
Bernera.  The  rocky  shores  and  surface  of  this  arm  of  the 
sea,  sprinkled  with  numerous  groups  of  islands,  appear  in 
long  and  picturesque  perspective,  whilst  the  hills  of  the 
southern  district  of  Lewis  finely  bound  the  spreading 
branches  of  the  bay.  Near  its  dbore  are  some  interesting 
monuments,  of  the  kind  commonly  oaDed  Dniidical :  the 
remains  of  three  stope  circles.  The  principal,  and  by  for 
the  most  perfect  of  them,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in 
form  and  extent  in  the  British  Isles,  stands  on  the  biow  of 
a  promontory  overhanging  the  bay,  striking  the  eye  at  a 
considerable  distance,  like  a  cemetery  of  thickly-clustered 
tomb-stones.  It  has  been  visited  by  Martin  and  Macculloch. 
To  the  latter  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  description 
of  it. 

*'  The  general  aspect  of  this  structure  is  that  of  a  cross, 
nearly  of  the  proportions  of  the  Roman  crucifix,  with  a 
circle  at  the  intersection.  But  a  nearer  inspection  discovers 
more  than  is  ^sential  to  that  form.  The  largest  line  Ues 
in  a  direction  of  about  twenty-four  degrees  west  of  the  true 
meridian,  or  pretty  nearly  in  that  <^  the  magnetic  variation 
at  present,  which  is  therefore  the  genersl  bearing  of  the 
work.  Great  stones  intermixed  with  some  that  have  fallen, 
and  with  blank  spaces  whence  they  may  have  been  removed, 
or  where  more  ^robablv  they  are  covered  by  the  soil,  are 
found  along  this  line  for  the  space  of  588  feet,  induding 
the  circle ;  their  number  amounting  to  fourteen,  and  eleven 
of  them  beiuff  atill  erect.  If  we  were  allowed  to  fill  up  the 
blanks  according  to  the  general  proportions  of  the  intervals 
between  thosf  that  remain^  the  numhev  would  be  twentj 
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wttiiin  that  ^Uttenea.  But  ftHowteg  tiu  diKetton  of  fiiis 
Hne  fbitber  on,  then  iM  indieatiom  of  other  stones,  all  of 
them  hllen,  and  nearly  eorend  h'j  eertb  and  vegetation, 
that  would  jniti^  ni  in  extending  it  nine^  ft«l,  or  more, 
ftirtber,  thu*  making  the  total  kngth  ahont  080  feet. 
Parallel  to  the  long  le*  or  the  croaa.  and  to  that  only,  it 
another  line,  now  ftr  le««  perfect  than  the  flrat,  eiace  it 
eontains  only  three  erect  and  seren  Men  itones,  and 
reaches,  as  or  as  I  could  diicover,  only  to  4B0  feet.  Thus 
tbeae  two  line*  may  be  coDceif«d  to  form  a  aort  of  avenue 
to  the  eiceular  enrloBure ;  ita  breadth  being  exaetlf  equal 
to  a  semi-diameler  of  the  circle,  aa  the  additional  line 
touches  the  edge  of  this.  The  shorter  line  of  the  orosH,  Bt 
right  angles  to  die  other,  now  measures  204  feet,  including 
the  circle :  but  as  It  is  longer  on  one  side  than  the  other,  its 
original  length  has  probably  been  greater,  though  I  was 
unable  to  detect  any  traces  of  ftiUen  stones ;  the  progress 
of  some  enclosures  having  here  interfered  with  the  integrity 
of  the  work.  This  tine  eontains  ten  erect  atones.  The 
diameter  of  the  circle  is  sixty-thise  feet  from  north  to  south, 
and  sixty-two  from  east  to  west,  and  it  contains  fourteen 
erect  stones  in  the  ciroumferenca,  with  one  in  the  centre. 
This  central  stone  is  twelve  feet  high;  one  near  the  end  of 
the  long  line  measures  thirteen,  a  raw  are  fbund  reaching 
to  seven  or  eight,  but  the  he^ht  of  the  gteater  number 
does  not  exceed  four. 

The  inten'ab  between  the  stones  vary  tKia  two  to  ten 
yards,  but  the  larger  ones  are  probably  the  consequence 
of  the  logs  of  tbiMO  which  once  occupied  these  places. 
I  ouffht  to  add  that  the  total  number  of  stones  which  I 
could  discover,  eitber  erect  or  recently  fitllen,  i«  forty-eight ; 
and  that  if  the  whole  rank  were  complete,  ns  it  appears 
originally  to  have  been  built,  they  would  amount  to  sixtv- 
flve  or  sixty-sis."  My  measurements  did  not  entirely 
coincide  with  thoee  here  stated:  but  on  th6  whole  they  are 
doubdess  accurate.  The  recent  removal  of  the  peat-moss, 
in  wliich  the  stones  are  half  buried,  from  the  sides  of  one  of 
them,  exhibits  9ot  mly  the  surprising  growth  of  this 
vegetable  production,  on  a  height  where  it  could  not  receive 
any  alluvial  contributions,  or  deposit  of  extraneous  decayed 
vesetable  matter,  but  also  the  method  employed  by  the 
rude  architecta  who  erected  them,  to  Hx  them  ou  those 
buses  on  which  they  have  remained  unmoved  for  centuries. 
The  stone  is  inserted  in  a  hole,  filled  up  with  small  loose 
fragments  of  the  same  material.  Tlie  elevation  of  the 
stones  of  the  central  oircle  roust  have  amounted  to  thirty 
feet  above  the  ground.  Where  exposed  to  view,  tlie 
substance  is  as  white  as  a  bleached  bone,  cnntrasting 
singularly  with  the  "  gray"  hue  produced  by  the  atnti>- 

Ths  fiu)cii\]l  oonjectnre  of  Toland  respecting  this  struo- 
ture,  which  I  have  read  detailed  in  an  Encyclo^dia,  is  ridi- 
culed by  Dr.  MoccuUoch.  The  circular  or  oval  form  of  these 
edifloea  was  selected,  no  doubt,  as  best  adapted  to  the 
purpose  for  which  thev  were  erected,  and  not  with  reference 
to  the  signs  of  the  looiao,  as  the  number  of  stones  in  the 
circle  varies  inde^tely.  The  extensive  appendage  to  the 
circle  at  Calernish,  which  distinsuishes  it  from  other  eirclea, 
coneists  of  the  four  avenues  of  stones  directed  towards  It, 
tmrn  the  tbur  principal  points  i^  the  compass,  and  is  also  eo 
simply  constructed  that  its  origin  may  oe  accounted  for 
without  impaling  to  the  architect  an  astronomical  design 
exhibited  in  no  o^r  structure  of  the  same  lund.  Tho 
other  two  circles  in  the  neiglibourhood  are  composed  of 
much  smaller  stones  j  one  is  incomplete,  the  other  has  a 
double  r«w  still  stonding,  and  arranged  in  an  oval  (bcm. 
The  people  have  no  tradition  le^ectins  them. 

Doubtless,  while  the  world  lasts,  btonehenge  and  all 
siiDLlar  remains  of  antiquity  will  be  commonly  attributed 
to  tlie  Druids.  Yet  they  are  found  in  countries,  such  as 
theScindinavian,  and  iu  Scotland,  whero  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  Druids  were  known.  Of  the  Dniids.  we  have  no 
information  except  from  the  Roman  writers,  who  state  that 
their  chief  seats  were  in  Gaul  and  Qreat  Britain,  and  that 
they  worshipped  exclusively  in  groves.  The  monuments 
of  antiquity  miscalled  Druidica],  were  clearly  oonelrucled 
for  sll  public  purposes,  whether  legislative,  judicial,  festal, 
or  sepulchral;  and  consequently  vary  much  in  form  and 
dimsnsions.  A  copious  account  of  those  existing  in  Sweden, 
illuatrsted  by  numerous  engravings,  has  beeii  published  at 
Stockholm,  by  M.  Siiiboi^,  the  principal  antiquary  of  that 
countn',  but  unfortunately  in  his  native  language,  which  is 
Uttle  known  beyond  his  own  country.  One  of  those  de- 
ttribed  by  Idm  ii  nnurkable,  aa  the  stones  of  which  it  is 


composed,  an  arranged  ki  the  abape  tt  fc  tmel,  some  of 
them  representing  the  position  of  the  masts  j— indicating 
the  burial-place  of  a  celebrated  pinto. 

That  the  remains  In  Scotland  wen  of  Scandinaviitt 
ori^n,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  the  probability  beinc 
heightened  by  thfa  circumstance  of  their  being  found 
chielly  on  the  coasts  and  islands  which  were  meet  fre- 
nuented  by  th6  Danes  and  Norwegians.  Pennant  took 
for  granted  that  they  were  Draidical,  and  under  tha 
inttuence  of  this  prepossession,  found  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  one  which  he  examined  on  the  main- 
land, the  residence  of  the  Amh-Druid.  "Tlie  Druida 
undoubtedly  poEsesced  Ions,  be&re  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  A  green  eminence  close  to  the  Souhd  nt 
lona,  is  to  this  day  called  the  Druids'  burial-place*.  A 
coUBKcr,  some  years  ago,  planting  potatoes  in  this  spot,  and 
<ligK'°8  earth  to  cover  them,  brougnt  up  some  bones  which 
the  peoflo  of  the  island  immediately  concluded  to  be  tba 
bones  of  the  Druids:  the  traditionis,  that  the  first  Christiana 
banished  the  Druids,  and  took  possession  of  their  seat. 
The  Druids  also  had  atemple  on  the  head  of  Loch  Swidain 
in  a  ftirm  called  Roesal.  The  temple  is  but  small,  and 
several  of  the  stones  have  tiiien  down.  Here,  as  the  name 
of  theplace  hidicatea,  they  held  courta  of  justice." — Statu- 
lical  Survey, 

Borlase  and  others  attribute  the  femous  rocking-stoDe 
in  Cornwall  to  the  mechanical  skill  of  the  some  sages ;  and 
discover  In  the  grauiteblocks,  of  which  a  hill  near  PensanM 
consists,  their  instruments  of  worship  and  magic.  Aa  well 
might  the  constructian  of  the  Land's  End,  which  is  composed 
of  similar  materials,  and  nut  together  in  a  similar  fashion, 
be  ascribed  to  them^  The  Druids  may  possibly  have  erected 
some  of  the  remains  in  Britain,  and  inFrance:  theexistenca 
of  such  monuments  in  the  latter  country,  though  most  of 
them  have  been  probably  destroyed,  being  proved  by  tha 
large  one  still  standing  near  Quiberon  Bay,  and  another 
near  Orleans.  The  most  perfect  extant  was  perhaps  that 
discovered  in  Jersey,  which  is  now  preserved  at  Park  Place, 
near  Henley-upon-Thames,  havinR  been  presented  by  the 
inhabiunts  of  that  island  to  Marsbu  Comway,  tha 
governor. 

The  improbability  of  the  Druids  having  built  in  eountrias 
when  thev  canbot  he  supposed  to  have  existed,  neada 
not  the  renitation  implied  in  an  improbability  of  an  oppo- 
site import,,  that  they  should  not  adopt  the  rude  style  of 
architecture  common  in  the  age  in  which  they  Uved.  It  is 
possible  that  Stunehenge  may  have  been  raised  by  tba 
Druids,  whilst  the  stmQar  nmaius  in  Scotland  mniat  b* 
raferred  to  archtteots  of  later  date,  and  laas  diibioua 
celebrilj^.  Dr.  Maoculloch  opposes  the  axoltuira  elaims  of 
the  Druids  witli  hia  usual  abihty 
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Ihnuir«  my  ttiy  at  StornairaT,  I  nceivvd  an  invitation  to 
sttond  tlio  fbnond  of  a  wealthy  old  lady,  who  had  made 
Bumeroiia  and  liberal  bequests.  She  was  sister  of  Colonel 
Colin  Maokeniie,  who  lonff  held  with  considerable  nr|rata- 
tioB  the  office  of  Sorveyor  ueneral  of  India  *.  Immediately 
after  the  decease  of  this  bdy»  a  cask  of  Madeira  was 
opened  in  her  hoose^  a  wake  had  been  kept  up,  and  the 
Kouse  nightly  illuminated  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country.  The  chief-moumer,  who  arrived  In  an  open  boat 
fiom  the  main-land,  was  a  minister,  and  the  fUneral  was 
attended  by  all  tihe  principal  inhabitants  of  Stornaway, 
Our  party  ftom  the  lodge  arrived  too  late  at  the  house  of 
die  deceased  to  partake  of  the  preliminary  refreshments, 
hut  we  overtook  the  procession  on  the  road  to  the  ancient 
eemetery  of  Stornaway,  which  is  situated  on  the  beach  of 
Broad  Bay,  about  four  miles  ftom  the  town.  Another 
hnrial-place  used  by  the  people  of  Stornaway,  near  the 
town,  nas  been  so  encroacned  upon  by  the  ravages  of  the 
sea,  that  the  bodies  will  probably  soon  be  consigned  to  a 
watery  grave. 

An  old  chapel,  the  larger  half  of  which  is  unroofed, 
stands  in  the  cemeterv.  Beneath  a  flagstone  on  the  pave- 
ment, undistinguished  by  any  inscription,  lies  the  body  of 
the  last  Eari  of  Seaforth,  who  forfeited  his  title  in  conse- 
quence of  his  participation  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  and 
lived  and  died  afterwards  in  a  species  of  ezQe  in  Stornaway. 
The  loyalty  of  succeeding  generations  has  purged  the 
attainder  which  attached  to  the  rebellious  ancestors  of 
many  of  the  noble  families  of  Scotland,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  forfeited  titles  must  be  regarded  with  un-. 
mingled  satisfttction..  But  great  difficulties  must  embarrass 
the  exertion  of  the  royal  prerogative,  arisinij  from  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  hereditary  estates  from  the  line  upon  which 
the  title  would  now  devolve,  the  difficulty  of  preserving 
the  descent,  the  existence  of  collateral  heirs  alone,  and 
o^er  perplexing  circumstances t.  There  are  other  monu- 
ments of  the  Mackenzies  of  Seaforth,  some  of  which  bear 
the  fiunily  crest,  the  stag  s  horns,  assumed  by  an  ancestor 
who  saved  the  lifo  of  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland,  whilst 
huntins,  from  the  attack  of  a  stajp,  an  achievement  which 
forms  tne  subject  of  one  of  West  s  finest  paintings.  The 
unroofed  part  of  the  chapel  contains  the  tombs  of  nineteen 
of  the  Macleods,  the  ancient  proprietors  of  the  island :  a 
warrior  in  armour  ia  represented  upon  one  of  them  in 
basso-relievo.  The  graves  of  the  principal  families  are 
•ndosed  by  four  walls  forming  a  sort  of  mausoleum.  That 
of  the  lady  whose  obsequies  we  were  celebrating,  contains 
a  marhle  monument  to  the  memory  of  Colonel  Colin 
Mackenzie,  bearing  a  highly  panegyrical  inscription. 
Stornaway,  in  which  town  he  filled  the  office  of  Insnector 
of  the  Customs,  is  proud  of  his  fome.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  is  r^wrtea  at  Stornaway  to  have  said  at  Ba 
digos,  when  some  difficulties  obstructed  the  nrogrsaiii  of 
the  sim,  **  Oh,  that  old  Mackensie  were  here !  * 

In  Scotland,  the  fUneral  ceremony  is  celebrated  without 
aav  religious  rite.  The  minister  of  the  parish,  attends 
only  when  invited,  and  not  officially.  He  sometimes  em- 
braces the  solemn  opportunity  of  oflbring  up  a  prayer 
among  the  assembled  mourners  at  the  house  of  the 
deceased,  previous  to  the  departure  of  the  procession, 
though  he  may  not  accompany  it  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, as  soon  as  we  reached  the  cemetery,  tne  coffin  was 
deposited  in  the  grave  with  all  possible  decency,  and  the 
whole  body  of  mourners  instantly  a4joumed  to  a  tent 
pitched  in  the. cemetery,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  mau- 
soleum, where  we  found  tables  groanine  bieneath  a  plentiful 
repast.  As  soon  as  we  were  all  arranged,  120  in  number,  the 
minister,  who  presided  as  chief-moumer,  delivered  a  grace 
in  the  form  of  a  prayer;  and  the  minister  of  the  parish 
offered  up  another,  accompanied  by  thanksgi\-ing  idfter 
dinner.  The  bottle  was  then  circulated,  and  many  loyal, 
patriotic,  and  complimentary  toasts,  including  the  Chterch 
of  England,  and  tne  Kirk  of  Scotland,  followed:  nor  was 
me  memory  of  the  deceased  forgotten^  whilst  the  toasts 

^r*.  ^a^count  of  this  distioguisbed  native  of  Lewk,  StAurdmy  Mug 
Vol.  IV.,  p.  241,  and  Journal  of  RotfaL  AiiatU  Society,  No.  II. 

t  The  estates  forfeited  after  the  Rebellion  of  1745  were  vested  in 
the  Crown,  and  afterwards  unalienably  annexed,  and  the  rents  and 
profits  apprppnated  to  the  improvement  of  the  Highlands  and  pre- 
vention of  disorders.  In  1784  they  were  restored,  on  condition  of 
the  grantees  paymg  Uck  the  amount  of  the  debt  upon  thtm  dis- 
charged by  government ;  and  the  fund  thus  placed  at  the  duposal  of 
fovemment  was  dedicated  to  economical  moral  and  religious  purposes 
la  Scotlaadr-See  Bipm  of  CammitMntn  mi  Fmr£eit§d  Ettat€$, 


at  usual  aeeonpaniad  witk  appiopdate 
The  presence  of  several  ministers,  and  one 
chairman,  no  doubt  tended  to  preserve  a  certain 
sobriety  in  the  midst  of  revelry  and  merriment*  i 
fiom  such  a  meetinff ,  as  the  occasion  would  be 
speedily  forsottsn  by  the  greater  part  present.     But 
length  the  cWd  was  touched,  to  which  tne  boaoBBs  of  i 
Isluiders  responded,  amidst  the  flow  of  wine  and  whtsk^-, 
with  resistless  accordance.    **  The  chief  of  the  Mmavam 
was  proposed  amidst  loud  applause.    The  guesta  herana^ 
now  quite  tumultuous,  and  the  Rev.  Chairman  immediBiel^ 
rose  up  and  left  the  tent,  accompanied  by  nearly  afl 
party*    The  expectation  of  the  gleanings  of  so  pieoi 
a  repast  had  attracted  to  the  spot  a  multitude  of  people 
all  ages,  who  thronged  around  and  closed  in  upon  the  tenC;^ 
eager  for  the  signal  for  rushing  in  upon  the  rcna 
the  feast  A  man  was  constantly  employed  In  walking  roosd 
the  tent,  armed  with  a  long  whip,  with  which  be  inflkted 
perpettwl,  but  almost  fruitless,  chastisement  on  introdcn. 

A  few  of  the  guests,  who  had  not  heeded  the  exampitar 
the  chairman,  continued  long  carousing,  and  one  of  thesa 
was  brought  to  Stornaway  on  the  bier  which  conveyed  the 
body  to  the  ffrave.  A  Highland  laird,  to  whom  I  aftenmib 
mentioned  tuo  circumstance,  observed  that  he  was  "  s  toy 
lucky  fellow  to  get  so  good  a  berth.**  The  festivities  wei% 
however,  attended  with  much  less  excess  and  ooofusiNa 
than  occur  frequently  on  such  occasions.  Such  disorderly 
proceedings  are  happily  growing  into  disuse,  and  thie 
beneHcial  example  afforaed  more  recently  at  the  fimenls 
of  the  celebrated  Glengarry  and  the  late  Duke  of  Gordon, 
has  tended  to  accelerate  the  reform. 

While  on  this  topic,  I  may  mention  the  follOTrtng  czreoift- 
stances  which  occurred  at  the  cemetery  of  Assynt,  wbica 
were  norrated  to  me  by  a  gentleman  present,  llie  habita- 
tion of  the  deceased  was  distant  from  the  place  of  iiSff- 
ment    The  body  was  borne  on  men  s  shoulders  durisg 

Ciri  of  the  ioumey,  and  then  conveyed  in  a  boat  oicr  the 
ke.  The  bearers  became  so  drunk  by  frequent  reooarw 
to  the  whisky,  that  at  length  there  was  scarcely  fimod  a 
sufficient  number  of  persons  sober  enough  to  deposit  the 
coffin  in  th^  boat,  many  of  the  attendanta  being  dniak 
when  they  left  the  brouse  of  the  deceased.  When  tbej 
reached  the  shore,  the  bodv  was  forgotten,  and  a  detach- 
ment was  sent  in  quest  of  it,  after  a  numerous  muster  bad 
been  made  in  the  churchyard,  and  the  cause  of  the  ddsy 
which  prevented  the  last  act  of  the  ceremony  was  ascer- 
tained. But  the  collection  of  a  multitude  of  fiery  spirits, 
heated  by  intoxicating  liquors,  was  attended  by  its  probable 
consequences.  The  sexton  ha^mned  to  cast  ufk  whilst 
digging  the  grave,  a  large  thign  bone,  which  proved  in 
very  deed  a  bone  of  contention.  On  the  northern  shore  of 
Loch  Assynt,  contiguons  to  each  other,  stood  an  old  castle 
and  a  mansion-house.  In  which  resided  formerly  two  ihmi- 
lies,  Mackenzies  and  Macdonalds,  between  wfaooi  a  violent 
feud  subsisted.  The  bone  was  of  such  large  sixe  that  the 
Mackenzies  claimed  it  as  having  belonged  \a  one  of  tbeir 
race,  a  man  of  gigantic  stature.  This  point  was,  boweirer, 
disputed  by  the  omer  party,  and  a  desperate  fight  ensned. 
My  inft>rmant,  who  was  a  boy,  took  refuge  inside  tbechureii 
to  avoid  the  fray  of  the  combatants,  and  surveyed  the 
battle  firom  the  window.  But  he  had  reason  to  me  the 
choice  which  he  had  made  of  his  asylum,  for  some  wag 
locked  the  door  and  carried  olT  the  key,  and  he  spent  the 
night  in  his  prison. 

At  the  more  recent  ftineral  of  a  distinguished  officer,  s 
large  body  of  Highlanders  assembled.  A  man  of  the 
country,  pointing  out  to  me  the  place  of  interment,  spoke 
of  the  circumstance  with  characteristic  animation:  "Ok 
sir,  it  was  a  grand  entertainment,  there  were  five  thcmsand 
Highlanders  present :  we  were  very  jollv :  some  did  not  quit 
the  snot  till  next  morning,  some  not  till  the  day  foUowtng; 
they  la^  drinking  on  the  ground:  it  was  like  a  field  of 

At  a  late  interment  in  Ross-shire,  the  mourners  engaged 
in  a  general  row,  and  the  loss  of  lives  was  the  result,  a 
consequence  by  no  means  uncommon.  Dr.  Macenllooh 
mentions  that  it  was  matter  of  boasting,  that  at  one  fiinersi 
a  pipe  and  a  half  of  whisky  had  been  drunk. 

8o  inseparablv  blended  in  the  mind  of  the  Highlandeis 
are  the  nineral  and  festal  preparations,  that  a  worthy 
minister  of  a  small  island  airected  that  the  cakes  and 
other  ingredients  of  the  banquet,  sent  to  him  from  Oainp- 
belltown  in  Argyleshlre,  should  be  packed  in  the  oofim 
destined  for  his  wife.  A  gentleman  who  purchased  aa 
estate  in  Invemesa-thirs,  being  preaent  at  a  fiineral  soon 
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. it  the  entertainmeitt,  and 

aak«d  tau  host,  the  ion  of  the  lad^  whose  obsequies  thev 
wen  eele)w>t)ng,  wbeoMitcame.  "  It  ^roa  brought  with 
die  haana,  vitn  my  mothorB  itody  ftom  lovemeu  I"  was 
the  raply.  Yeui  elapsed,  my  informant  aaaured  me, 
belbn  lie  lost  the  teste  of  thet  wbeaten  bread. 

The  festel  celebration  does  not  terminate  vrith  the 
Aweral,  bnt  is  sometimes  prolonged  during  weeks.  At 
CampbeUtown  I  found  a  widow-lBdy,  who  had  buried  ber 
husband  some  weeks  before,  still  keeping  open  house, 
providing  even'  evening  refreshment  for  visiters,  end  ex.- 
peeing  Uiat  all  bei  neighbours,  not  only  those  of  the  town 
but  of  the  country,  shauld  in  turn  pay  the  customary 
respects.  The  expenses  incurred  on  these  occaBiona,  are 
often,  OS  it  mav  be  supposed,  very  onerous,  and  among  the 
poor  oFtea  involve  famines  in  the  severest  diutreES,  for  tbej 
will  submit  to  Emy  siieri&ce  to  secure  a  decent  interment 
for  a  relative. 

Vhence  arises,  it  may  be  asked,  revelry  so  utterly  at 
Ttrisnce  with  the  feelings  of  awe  oi  sorrow  naturally  ex- 
eited  br  death  and  Its  solemn  accompaniments?  It  cannot 
be  sttnbuted  to  the  levity  of  the  people,  because  none  are 
accustomed  to  regard  death  with  more  habitual  seriouanees 
than  the  natives  of  these  regions.  The  thought  or  mention 
of  bis  inevitable  doom  is  not  discarded  by  the  Scottish 
Highlander  with  aSected  contempt  or  inconsiderate  levity, 
but  entertained  with  becoming  solemoily :  and  particular 
customs  couflrro  this  natural  disposition,  one  of  which  is 
that  of  the  bride  considering  it  to  be  one  of  her  first  dutief 
after  marriage,  to  jvepare  her  windinff-shect  for  ber  inter' 
Dicnt.  Nor  does  it  proceed  A*om  oeOciency  of  relative 
attachment,  because  the  Highlanders  are  strongly  actuated 
by  Ibis  principle ;  and  the  very  anxiety  to  provide  an  en- 
tertainment  suitable  to  the  rank  oi:  family  of  the  deceased 
results  from  its  operation. '  Nay,  it  is  often  indulged  at 
the  expense  of  personal  feeling,  as  well  as  considerable 
«Mt,  for  die  relative  merges  his  own  grief  in  the  desire  of 
bestowing  appropriate  honour  on  the  deceased;  and  so  for 
wes  this  devotion  formerly  carried,  that  the  nearest  of  kin 
opened  thefUneral  ballon  the  night  aller  the  death.  Alain], 
(0  whom  I  was  speaking  of  the  noted  attachment  borne  to 
«  ceiKbhouring  landlord  by  his  tenants,  obscned,  "  True, 
but  (he;  wiU,  nevertheless,  all  get  dnink  at  his  funeral." 
An  W4  tbeu  to  seek  a  cause  for  such  incoDsistency  of 


conduct  in  the  single  circumstance  of  providing'  a  hanQuet 
on  funeral  occasions,  in  conforraity  to  yerj  aodent  practice? 
"  For  the  comfort  of  them  whose  mmds  are  throtigh 
natural  affection  pensive  in  such  cases,  no  man,"  observes 
Hooker,  "  can  justly  roislike  the  custom  which  the  Jews 
had  to  end  their  burials  with  ^neral  banquets,  in  reference 
whereunto  the  prophet  Jeremy  spake  conoeraing  the 
people,  whom  Ood  had  appointed  unto  a  grievous  manner 
of  destruction,  saying,  'that  men  should  not  give  them 
the  cup  of  consolation  to  drink  for  their  father  or  their 
VOther*,'  because  it  shall  not  be  now  with  thee  as  in 
peaceable  times  with  others,  who  bringing  dieir  ancestors 
unto  the  grave  with  weeping  eyes,  have,  notwithstanding, 
means  wherewith  to  be  re-oomforted.  '  GSive  wine,'  saiw 
Solomon,  'unto  those  that  have  grief  of  heartt.'"— 
EceUtiastieal  Polity,  v.  75. 

The  ancient  Scandinavians  celebrated  the  entrano* 
into  life  with  mourning,  and  the  departure  out  of  it  with 
rejoicingX-  In  SooUand  the  dance  has  been  discon- 
tinued, and  the  bagpipe  is  no  longer  used  at  fiinerals. 
General  Stewart  says,  that  the  last  time  a  piper  officiated 
on  such  en  occasion  in  Perthshire,  was  in  1736,  at  the 
funeral  of  Rob  Roy.  But  the  custom  was  recently  revived 
at  that  of  the  late  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  western 
district  in  the  island  of  Lismore,  in  compliance  with  his 
dying  request,  in  strict  conformity  with  his  character, 
-which  was  that  of  a  genuine  Highlander. 

The  illumination  of  the  house  immediately  after  the 
decease  and  the  late  wake,  may  be  doubtless  partly  attri- 
buted to  the  superstitious  notion  of  chasing  evO  spirits  from 
the  corpse. 

The  funereal  banquet  in  Scotknd  is  now  strictly  limited 
to  the  provision  of  "entertainment  for  the  assembled 
mourners,  whether  terminating  on  the  occasion  itself^  ot 
prolonged  for  a  considerable  period,  so  as  to  enable  all 
persons  so  disposed  to  pay  their  tribute  of  rospecL  la 
the  memory  of^tho  deceased.  Hie  practice  ujiabuged  is 
unobjectionable,  nay  necessary.  The  mourners  are  often 
brought  from  remote  parts,  performing  laborious  journeys,  or 
encountering  winds  and  waves,  to  reach  the  place  of  inter- 
ment,  a  spot  frequently  selected  on  account  of  its  central 
situation,  or  the  ancient  veneration  attached  to  it,  and  very 
t  Proverbs  uii.  6. 
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withoat  it;  uid  iltlioaffh  the  cemetery  iteelf  U  uniuited  for 
k  repwt*  fet  iti  imiBeomte  neighbouraood  isofiteD  unevoid- 
ably  choeen  for  the  purpoee.  The  eeature  belongi  to  the 
extnTBgaiicev  wasteful,  and  tometimet  rainoas:  to  the 
to&iMM  which  conveita  the  ftinereal  banquet  into  a  scene  of 
mirth,  disorder,  and  Tiolenoe,  and  renders  the  serious  mind 
of  the  natives  of  these  regions  less  susceptible  of  the  im- 
pression of  death  on  the  very  occasion  of  its  celebration 
than  on  any  other.  The  excess  is  partly  produced  by  the 
inebriating  quality  of  the  beTeiage  resorted  to  on  these 
occasions ;  but  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  principally  to 
the  want  of  an  adequate  preventive,  a  buhel-service,  such 
as  is  used  by  some  of  the  Reformed  Churches  on  the  con- 
tinent, or  more  espedally  like  that  of  the  Church  of  England, 
repelling  mirth  and  levity  by  the  awful  and  affecting 
solemnity  with  whieh  it  **  commits  the  body  to  the  ground, 
earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,"  whilst  it  re- 
presses immoderate  grie^  by  lifting  the  dejected  spirit  of 
the  mourner  to  **  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resur^ 
rection  of  the  lilb  to  come.** 

The  abuse  of  burial-grounds,  already  adverted  to^  may 
be  traced  Mlly  to  the  same  source.  As  they  are  not 
consecrated,  they  are  usual!  v  selected  fttnn  the  convenience 
of  the  sitnationt  and  ofton  for  the  exclusive  use  of  a  par- 
ticular family,  independently  of  those  which  ancient 
respect  has  baUewed,  and  axe  consequently  very  numerous, 
ana  liable  occasionally  to  very  great  neglect  The  want 
of  proper  fteling  respecting  them  even  in  towns*  may 
be  mflsrred  ftom  the  state  of  the  churchyard  around  the 
cathedral  of  Dornoch*  described  in  the  StaH$Hcal  Surwy, 
as  being  **  without  anv  fence,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
burgh.  It  is  the  market-place.  The  country  round  runs 
through  it**  Yet  to  this  cemetery  the  pisople  are  par- 
ticularly attached*  **  Some  years  aoo,"  proceeds  the  same 
account,  "the  heritors  of  the  parish  and  magistrates  of 
the  burgh,  entered  into  a  resolution  to  prohibit  all  further 
burying  there.  A  niece  of  ground  without  the  town  was 
aocordinglv  markea  out  for  that  use.  A  dav  was  fixed, 
beyond  wnich  no  person  was  to  be  sdmittea  to  the  old 
ground,  and  public  intimations  to  that  purpose  repeatedly 
made.  But  the  prejudices  of  the  people  prevailed,  and  the 
prqiect  was  relinquished.** 

The  neKleot  of  cemeteries  dates  probably  from  the 
period  at  wnich  their  consecration  and  the  use  of  funeral 
htes  were  discontinued,  for  the  ancient  practice  of  the 
people  was  verv  difTeront,  as  is  proved  by  the  sculptured 
monumento  which  still  adorn  tne  old  cemeteries,  the 
custom  of  placing  a  stone  on  the  cairn,  and  other  me- 
morials, lliere  is  a  Gaelic  phrase  signifying,  *'  If  I  be 
alive  after  your  death,  I  will  carefUlly  lay  a  stone  on  your 
cairn.**— otoftWical  Survey,  The  cairns  or  heaps  of 
stones  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  other  sepulchral  re- 
mains, are  traditionally  reported  to  have  been  piled  up 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  bodies  which  they  co\'^erea 
from  the  voracity  of  wolves,'  which  abounded  once  in 
Scotland.  These  animals,  unfortunately  for  the  repose  of 
the  dead,  disappeared  about  two  centuries  ago,  the  last 
having  been  killed,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  Talet  of  my 
Orandfather^  by  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  during  the  Civil 
Wars. 

Dr.  Maccnlloch  makes  some  judicious  observations  on  the 
subject:  and  he  contrasto  the  respect  manifested  by  the 
Welsh  for  their  fhnereal  repositories  with  the  neglect  of 
their  kindred  Celto  of  the  North.  The  comparison  with 
another  division  of  the  same  race,  the  Irish,  might  have 
proved  less  disadvantageous  to  the  Highlanders ;  for  the  very 
veneration  for  ancient  burial-grounds  has  produced  amongst 
this  people  treatment  scarcely  less  reprehensible.  They  con- 
tinue to  use  them,  after  they  have  been  choked  up  with  bodies, 
and  thus  convert  cemeteries,  and  even  the  ruined  churches 
which  they  usually  surround,  into  charnel-houses,  exhibit- 
ing the  most  ghastly  spectacle  of  broken  coffins,  piles  of 
sculls  and  bones  disinterred,  to  provide  room  for  iresh 
bodies. 

The  cemetery  of  Mocruss  Abbey  may  recur  to  the  romem- 
brance  of  those  who  have  visited  Killarney.  Well  may  the 
place  be  regarded  with  such  awe  that  no  native  of  that 
country  wfll  visit  it  after  sunset  unless  fortified,  as  in  the 
instence  of  one  person  whom  I  met  with  on  the  lake,  by 
the  conviction,  that  his  ancestors,  having  been  buried  in  it 
for  many  geneiations,  would  turn  out  in  bis  defence^  shouH 
other  gboete  attempt  to  injure  him. 
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CRim  is  unfbouent  In  Lewis*     The  kiek-«p 
Stornaway  is  little  required.    In  regard  to  motmls,  it 
be  asserted,  respecting  the  natives  of  die  Higblands  mod 
Islands  in  general,  that  notwithstanding  oeeaaionsil  exeeM» 
sobriety  and  chastity  prevail  amongst  them.     Restrmiota  to 
the  free  use  of  spinto  are  supplied  bv  poverty  by  re^gsid  to 
the  maintenance  of  parento  or  ehudiwB,  and  tite  aasisi- 
ance  of  relations  and  neighbours,  whidi  in  tlieae  fwpoDs  is 
unchecked  by  the  operation  of  poor-laws*,  aod  bf  the  Ifttle 
facility  or  temptetion  afforded  to  assemblage*  far  driokioig^ 
bv  shops  for  the  sale  of  spirito.    Where  tbe  operatiao 
of  these  restrainto  ceases,  the  praetiee  is  indulged  ddefly 
at  pubUc  meetings,  fkiia,  and  fhnersls ;  and  the  nt^  voeur* 
rence  of  the  latter  may  ptftiy  account  for  Use  mxtoA  ft 
which  it  proceeds.    Yet,  even  in  these,  the  habttusd 
raoteristic  sobriety  of  the  Highlandera  depottmanl 
beliea  the  eopiousness  of  his  po^ons,  and  he  wiQ  _ 
the  most  peifect  decorum  unaer  the  influeeoe  of  a  qaaaiaf 
of  spirito  which  would  render  an  Irishman  freatie.     *  IW 
Irish,"  said  Sir  Jenah  Baningloii,  "are  dx«nk  *"•'-- 
dinner,  and  mad  after  it**    "  Aiwaya  drinkinf;  eod 
drunk,**  is,  on  the  oontrary,  the  maxim  of  the 
perate  Highlanders. 

InsUnces  of  habitual  intoxication  among  the 
and  even  of  those  whose  example  is  of  for  more'extensiTe 
consequence,  it  cannot  be  dented,  may  be  orraeioneUy  net 
with.  A  change  of  wind  had  noariy,  at  ene  time,  intrs- 
duced  me  to  the  hospitality  of  a  gentleman,  residing  in  sn 
island,  who,  at  the  ajge  of  60,  had  perseveivd,  for  aevenl 
years,  in  the  habit  of  quaffing  two  bottles  of  wfaiidcy  per 
day !  The  better  classes  became  habituated  to  this  ieiy 
and  poisonous  drug  by  the  unfbrtuiiato  custom.  atiU  vm 
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prevalent  in  the  North,  of  taking  a  glass  of  it 
before  breakfkst  I  found  it  the  Invariable  praetiee  at  lO 
the  houses,  whether  of  clergymen  or  sheep-fkrmers,  in  tbs 
western  parts  of  Sutberiandshire,  in  which  I  breakfosted; 
and  fincqucntiy  witnessed  the  most  simple  and  nndiaeemMtd 
astonishment  at  my  not  complying  with  it  Nay,  ia  fos 
northern  coimties,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  ladiis 
toss  off  a  class  of  whisky  at  the  early  time  in  qncstieo, 
but  under  tne  less-startling  designation  of  hiiier%  wbieh  it 
assumes  when  administer^  to  female  lips* 

Whisky  follows  the  Highlander  from  the  cradle  ta  ike 
grave,  and  often  accelerates  his  nrogress  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  before  he  can  exereite  tne  discretionary  power  ef 
refusing  it  It  is  administered  to  the  diild  imnwdiately 
after  its  birth,  and  invariably,  and  often  fotalfy,  ia  the 
measles,  the  people  imagining  that  it  keens  the  disorder 
'*  out  of  the  heart**  The  measles  were  ragrng  in  Storna- 
way snd  in  Orkney  during  my  tour ;  in  the  former  it  was 
calculated  that  about  40  children  had  iUlen  victims  to  tbi% 
ardent  medicine.  In  Orkney,  the  clersv  were  seoonding; 
but  in  vain,  the  endeavours  of  the  meoical  men  to  coun- 
teract this  banefhl  custom.  It  prevails  very  generally  in 
England. 

The  traveller,  after  several  hours  of  exposure  to  hesvy 
rain,  and  perhaps  a  rouffh  sea,  has  no  reason  to  quarrel 
with  a  glass  of  whisky  toddy,  but  he  has  often  to 
be  annoyed  bv  the  exhortations  and  provocations  to  tbe 
repetition  of  the  dose  which  occasionally  assail  him ;  Ms 
host  forgetting  that  compuUory  fteding,  wbtether  in  the 
article  of  meat  or  drink,  is  a  decided  breach  of  hospitalitf, 
as  well  as  of  good  breeding.  He  seems  too  often  to  con- 
sider the  national,  as  well  as  individual  honour,  impliosted 
in  his  guc8t*s  surrender  of  his  reason,  and  sacrifice  of  per- 
sonal comfort,  and  the  persevering,  **  Youll  be  the  better 
of  a  little,**  is  resorted  to  where  a  summary  appeal  to  tbe 
usa^e  of  the  land  is  ineffoctual.  Many  a  vonng  Endisb- 
man  has  had  amnio  occasion  to  rue  his  visits  to  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  as  having  betrayed  him  to  tiie  use  of 
spirits,  which  he  perhaps  scareely  ever  tasted  in  bis  own 
country,  but  to  which  he  has  been  led  by  the  example  and 
encouragement  of  his  hosts,  and  by  the  svmposed  necessity 
of  conforming  to  the  presumed  custom  of  the  country.  The 
habit  formed  in  the  invigorating  and  inspiring^  atmosphere 
of  the  mountains,  itself  the  eTisir  viUe^  has  been  perpe- 
tuated to  the  injury  of  his  health  and  the  abridgment  of 
his  life.  Few  who  have  passed  much  time  in  the  High- 
lands will  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  this  statement  is 

*  Notice  will  heresfter  be  taksn  of  the  mmumtnta,  corraqmidiiiff 
to  the  Engtiflh  rate,  which  are  gradttallj  q^readinc  northwanl  from 
the  Lowlands. 
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not  qfnreli«iged«  .  fiuft  in  na  mpeet»  perhaps,  has  the 
present  age  surpassed  that  which  preceaed  it  in  the  pro-* 
^ess  of  improvement*  more  than  in  its  emancipation  fVom 
the  barbarous  and  brutcd  custom  of  compulsory  drinking. 

The  importation  of  smuggled  foreign  spirits  into  Lewis 
Is  much  counteracted  \>j  the  vessels  belonging  to  the 
Revenue  Service*  which  cruise  constantly  along  the  coast, 
and  are  verv  active  in  procuring  information.  These 
vessels  are  oreaded  \>y  the  traders,  who  are  obliged  to 
come  to,  and  to  submit  to  be  searched,  often  losing  their 
passage  by  the  deteotiout  or  Xxy  being  compelled  to  post- 
pone their  entrance  into  the  harbour  to  another  tide. 
Serious  altercations  perpetually,  occur  between  them. 
The  evUs  of  this  system  seem  to  justify  the  preference 
of  that  of  the  Preventive  Service  as  introduced  now 
along  the  southern  English  ooast  The  importation  of 
foreign  spirits  into  Lewis  is  almost  entirely  carried  on  bv 
vessels  of  other  nations,  particularly  the  Norwegian,  whicn 
procure  them  in  France,  and  being  permitted  to  land  them 
under  bond  for  exportation,  contrive  to  sell  them  to  the  in- 
habitants. The  loreign  spirit  chiefly  imported  is  gii^  but 
whisky  is  the  Ikvourite  beverage ;  and,  as  there  ^  been 
hitherto  no  legal  distillery,  it  is  principally  the  produce 
of  illicit  distiBation. 

The  Excise  is  utterly  inefficient.  The  officers  now 
and  then  set  out  upon* an  excursion,  and  do  by  chance, 
sometimes,  stumble  upon  a  still,  when  they  meet  with 
no  opposition;  as  the  islanders  imagine,  that  the  ill 
treatment  of  an  Excise-officer  would  probably  lead  to  the 
quartering  amongst  them  of  a  detachment  of  troops.  So 
openly  do  the  people  admit  the  practice  of  illicit  distilla- 
tion in  their  festal  hours,  that  thev  ask  their  guests,  and 
my  informer  was  an  officer  of  the  Navy,  belonging  to  the 
Revenue  Service,  to  whom  the  question  had  been  often  put, 
whether  they  prefer  CoU  or  Grace  /  whisky  of  those  farms 
haviug  been  celebrated.  A  more  numerous  and  vigorous 
excise  is  indispengable,  and  a  dseap  legal  supply  of  spirits 
a  needfhl  preliminary  to  coercive  measures.  For  this 
purpose,  Mr.  Stewart  Mackenzie  has  adopted  the  plan 
which  has  been  successfully  piirsued  by  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land, by  some  of  the  proprietors  in  the  Orkneys,  by  Sir. 
Campbell  of  lala,  and  others,  oi  erecting  a  distillery. 

The  morality  and  expediencv  of  this  method  of  extirpa- 
ting the  illicit  distillation  have  oeen  questioned.  Its  efficacy, 
notwithstanding  the  preference  of  the  people  to  the  illegal 
whisky,  which  being  made  in  smaller  worms  is  of  finer 
quality,  has  been  proved  by  experienoe.  Those  who  piish 
the  principle  adopted,  and  most  benefloially,  by  the  Tem- 
perance Societies  to  an  extent  fhrther  th^n  the  very  regu- 
(aiions  of  these  admirable  institutions  will  wairant*,  may 
denounce  anv  eempromiae'  with  spirits  as  unjustifiable,  and 
insist  upon  the  total  disuse  of  them. 

Experience,  the  result  whether  of  choice  or  of  necessity, 
has  invariably  ratified  the  opinion  of  medical  practitioners, 
raspecting  the  mischievous  effects  of  drinking  ardent  spirits, 
bo&  physical  txA  soeial,  and  has  strengthened  the  conclu- 
m%  tnai  a  total  abstinence  tem  them,  exeept  medicinally, 
occasionally  in    sickness  or   decrepitude,    or  even  after 
severe  labour  or  exposure,  promotes  the  heaUh,  as  well  as 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  a  people.  We  must  be  careful, 
however,  not  to  arsue  against  the  use  of  God*s  good  gifts 
from  the  abuse  to  which  they  are  liable.  Our  very  Temper- 
ance Societies  provide  a  salvo  for  the  moderate  use  of  spirits 
upon  this  principle.    A  legal  supply  of  this  beverage  is 
therefore    not   intrinsically  immoral   or  irreligious;   and 
experience  has  proved  its  tendency  to  supersede  the  illicit 
supply,  whether  by  distillation  or  importation,  and  therefore 
to  extirpate  all  tho^e  evils,  indolenoe,  crime,  profiigacy,  and 
disregard  of  constitutional  authorities,  involved  in  the 
infraction  of  the  laws.    The  confirmed  habits  of  smuggling 
which  the  people  of  Lewis  have  acquh*ed,  inclined  tham  to 
predict  the  failure  of  the  distillery  at  Stornaway.    Yet '  it 
has  been  so  successful  that  another  has  been  since  erected 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Uie  island.     How  far  the  legal 
supply  of  spirits,  coupled  with  the  reduction  of  duty  on  tne 
spirits  brought  to  charge,  have  tended  to  supersede  smug- 
gled BDirits,  may  be  iniened  from  the  statement  made  by 
Lord  Althorp,  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  year. 

*  As  a  specimen  of  lome  of  the  ultra  manifestoes  put  forth  under 
the  implied  sanction  of  the  Societv  referred  to,  in  defiance  of  its  own 
avowed  principle,  it  has  been  declaied  that  the  succefis  of  the  Insti- 
tution cannot  be  expected  till  spirits  are  prohibited,  even  as  a 
SMdtcine.  *'  Defend  qie  fron  my  friends,"  is  a  petition  which  cannot 
be  too  frequently  on  the  lips  of  the  supporters  of  those  magnificent 
philanthropic  and  religious  institutioos  which  form  a  distinguishing 
KStore  of  this  age  and  of  this  country; 
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The  usual  arguments  which  I  have  heard  strenuously 
urged  in  Lewis,  and  other  parts  of  Scotland,  in  behalf  of 
illicit  distillation,  and  more  especially  addressed  to  the 
landlords,  is  that  it  ensures  to  tnem  the  payment  of  their 
rent,  and  that  without  the  means  which  it  aflbrds  to  the 
tenant,  that  payment  would  not  be  effected.  This  statement 
has  been  made  to  me,  coupled  with  a  general  and  entire 
negation  of  the  existence  of  the  practice  in  question.  Tlie 
motives  which  prompted  it  were  more  intelligible  than  the 
logic.  The  shadow  of  reason,  which  attaches  to  the  state- 
ment itself,  is  borrowed  from  an  earlier  state  of  things,  before 
roads  were  made,  and  when,  consequently,  the  landlords 
could  not  send  the  produce  of  their  lands,  in  a  bulky  shape^ 
to  market.  Their  connivance  at  the  illicit  distillation  of 
spirits  by  the  tenants,  receiving  compensation  in  the  higher 
ratio  of  rent,  might  be  therefore  apparently  ei^pedient  in 
an  economical  point  of  view.  This  practice,  it  may  be 
observed,  contributed  to  rivet  in  the  breasts  of  the  High- 
landers, that  aversion  to  roads  which  characterised  them 
almost  up  te  the  period  of  the  Statistical  Survey. 

The  improved  access  to  markets,  and  ffenerally  and 
principally  the  erection  of  distilleries  in  ttie  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  land  where  the  grain  is  raised,  have 
now  realised,  in  a  mode  far  mon  effioaeious,  in  an  eeono* 
mloalt.and  ftir  less  pernicious,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  all 
the  benefits  imputed  to  the  ancient  illegu  system.  But  a 
mistakd  more  erroneous  and  more  prejtShoial  than  that  on 
which  the  statement  we  are  considering  is  founded,  could 
not  be  well  imagined.  The  share  of  Uie  piofits  of  illega) 
distillation,  whicn  aoorued  to  the  landlord,  was  in  fa^t  more 
than'  counterbalanced  by  the  losses  which  he  sustained, 
from  the  ftiiluros  and  plunder  resulting  ttom  the  profligate 
habits  induced  by  it.  The  benefit  of  reform  to  the  land* 
lord,  as  Well  as  to  the  tenant,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  single 
instance,  which  was  communieated  to  me  by  a  leading 
minister  of  the  Kirk,  near  Elgin,  on  the  eastern  ooast  of 
Scotland.  A  neighbouring  parish  bad  been  long  pot<Nrioua 
lor  illicit  distillation,  and  aiwavs  equally  so  for  extreme 
and  moat  degradin|^  poverty.  Its  inhabitants  iiappily  un* 
derwent  a  reformation,  abandoned  their  lawless  habits,  and 
were  then,  in  posaession  of  the  snm  of  at  leaat  £3000, 

To  the  legal  provision  of  spirits  by  means  of  regular 
distilleries  must  be  attributed  in  a  great  meaaure  the 
progressive  diminution  of  crime,  and  all  the  concomitant 
vices  and  evils  of  smiiggling  and  illicit  dJatiUatioa.  Still 
the  very  legal  piovision  may  beeome  in  itself  a  bape, 
by  facilitating  and  encouraging  the  consumption  of 
spirits.  The  conscientious. landlord  must  experience  a 
painful  struggle  between  considerations  of  personal  interest 
and  those  which  regard  the  moral  welfare  of  his  people, 
when  he  calculates  the  success  of  a  distillery,  and  exer*- 
cise  some  little  self  denial  in  empbying,  as  ho  is  it 
duty  bound,  all  his  influence  in  counteracting  the  practice 
of  drinking  spirits,  and  substituting  a  less  ardent  and 
pernicious  beverage.  Notwithstanding  the  flagrant  mis- 
chief produced  by  beer-drinking,  as  now  exemplified 
in  England,  (the  consequence  of  the  multiplication  of 
beer-shops,  at  a  low  rate  of  license,)  there  can  be  no 
question  that  it  is  far  preferable  to  spirit-drinking;  and 
uie  substitution  of  beer  for  whisky  in  Scotland  would 
prove  a  most  important  benefit  to  that  country.  Nor 
could  the  most  rigorous  stickler  for  ancient  customs  object 
to  it  as  an  innovation,  since  ale*  as  General  Stewart  in- 
forms us,  on  the  testimony  of  tradition,  formed  the  universal 
national  beverage  of  the  people  till  the  middle  of  the  last 
centnry;  French  wines  and  brandy  being  drunk  by  the 
gentry.  **  Whisky-house,"  he  statM,  **  is  a  term  unknown 
in  the  Gaelic.    Public-houses  are  called  Tai-Leanne,  that 

t  Since  the  preceding  observations  were  originallv  written,  the  alte- 
ration in  the  mode  of  levying  the  duty»  tocether  with  the  legal  supply, 
have  nearly  put  an  end  to  the  illicit  traffic  ia  Scotland.  One  lady, 
poossstod  of^  immense  property,  Jias  prohibited  the  use  of  spirits 
altogether  on  her  estates.  The  success  of  the  experiment  ii  matter 
of  national  interest. 
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H,  ik-houaM.  Hkd  whiiky  ItMm  tba  Iii*aarito  barcrage 
of  tha  HigbUaden,  m  raanj  paople  belJvn,  vould  not 
dwir  tong»,  tbsir  tale*,  mod  luraM  of  houaM  allottad  ftir 
eonTirial  miaetlnn,  bear  aome  ■lluioii  to  tha  pnpanaitj, 
whieh  baa  no  ralitr  in  fact,  and  U  ona  of  thoae  numerooi 
inattnoai  of  tba  ramarkabla  ignoxnca  of  tba  troa  cba- 
radn  of  tba  HiKhlandera  on  the  part  of  tbair  LovUnd 
frianda  and  naighboun  ?"  He  might  have  added,  that 
than  waa  a  law  of  tba  old  Bcotcb  Parliament,  "  anent" 
(againat)  anld  wivai  brewing  atil  ale." 

Dr.  UaccuUach  diipulaa  tbe  &et  of  ala  baring  been 
much  drunk  br  the  Scotch,  aa  their  povertj  prevented  an^ 
bat  the  landea  proprielon  ttom  brmng.  But  aa  under 
the  ancient  lyatem,  the  Undkrda,  wbetMr  chief  or  lubor- 
dinata^  were  numeiout,  and  (hair  labourera  and  other  de- 
pendant* lived  much  nwire  in  tbalr  houaee,  oc  depended 
n  their  bounty  in  oompenaation  for  aerriee,  tbej 


more  iipoa  tl 


red  ale  or  beer  aa  part  of  it.  He  alao  doubU 
wuewier  uw  nrewing  the  luperflnous  barley  initead  of  dis- 
tilling it  would  be  profltable,  u  even  now  tbe  quantity 
eonawned  in  the  ihape  of  ipirit*  ii  imall.  But  if  tbe 
profite  derived  fhxn  it  in  England  are  ao  enonnona  and 
imivertal,  would  they  not  in  aome  degree  corretpood  in 
Scotland,  provided  toe  praetioa  of  apirit-diinking  be  tnuch 
diacontinued? 

LKWta;   MORAL  AKS  SKLIQIOUB  nrROTXHBIIT. 

Thi  moral  and  religioui  in 

]>wiafaaabaea  teta^ed  by  ,      .  

tuperiniandenee.  One  patfor  only,  except  ■  nouionary  on 
the  weetern  coatt,  eupported  by  tha  Royal  bounty,  ii  ap- 
pointed to  each  of  ita  tMir  e&lenaive  pariBbea,  oontainin);  a 
total  population  ef  14,000  peraona;  and  beaidea  thii,  there 
are  phyncal  impedimenta  which  oppoee  great  difRcultie*  to 
inlereoarM  between  the  clergy  and  their  pariabioneia.  Tbe 
deficiency  hai  been  parti]'  lupplied  by  caleehista  and 
nadeia,  wbo  imtniot  the  people  in  tbe  fimna  appointed  by 
the  EtUbUibed  Chutch,  in  the  moat  sheeted  diathcta,  by 
aohooU,  and  by  the  esoellent  cuatom  adhered  to  by  tbe 


.  ,  here,  ae  in  other  parte  of  Scotland,  of  meeting 
together  at  each  other's  hotuea,  for  tbe  purpoaa  of  reading 
and  expounding  the  Scripturea,  To  uia  piaetice,  emi- 
nently benelleiu.tboagh  abtued,  mne  direct  reference  will 
ha  hereafter  made. 

In  no  part  of  Scotland  have  the  Gaelic  schools  proved 
more  salutary  than  in  Lewis,  where,  except  in  tbe  town  of 
Stornaway,  tne  Oaelic  language  is  esclusively  spoken ;  vet 
die  inadeauacy  of  the  tunds  of  the  Society  baa  oompelled 


winade<^uacy 

lem  to  bmit  _ 

•cbods  fbrmerly 


y      .  iociew 

them  to  bmit  the  advantage  to   a  period, 

,  ■  in  tlM  wi 

have  bean  withdrawn.     The  Brilish  and'  Foreign  BiUe 


tha  miniater,  who  bad  bam  iwmHy  ^pebta^  «.  roam 
mneh  piety  and  seal,  received  Qu  sodden  and.  nuanwKt 
aid  of  an  eminent  Gaelic  preacher,  Mr.  H«edoesaJ 
minister  cf  the  parish  of  Pariotoah  hi  Roaa-shire.  wrlso  hi 
been  blown  to  the  ialand  bya  contrary  wind,  whilst  sfaapii 
his  coone  to  St.  Kilda  on  a  vdnntary  miwiow.  fer 
pnrpoae  which  baa  since  piDved  iimaissflil.  of  paotidM 
that  island  with  a  mintslw  aad  plaee  «f  worship.  Tb 
addresses  of  Mr.  Maodonald  prodneed  a  aaanntiaa  vbaB 
has  spread  thnmsb  the  island :  be  waa  dvw  «mp>Iay«d  n 
preacmng  to  the  Iriah  in  the  Gaelic,  whieh  dtcr  ««11  ^ 
derstood,  in  the  north  ot  Irelatid. 

To  all  the  plans  for  tha  moral  and  religious  inij iimm 

of  tbe  people  of  Lewis,  tbe  proprietor  and  bia  Iwly  hnt 
contributed  their  taalous  aaatstaaee,  and  tbe^  tenpoemry 
residmce  in  the  island  haa  oonsequently  pstrraA  wy 
beneficial*.  P.  S.  Q.  IL 

•  The  Isle  Lerd  Seslbitb.  &Umi  of  Hn.  Stewart  HacteBm.^ 
lutsMlereprcwntatiTeaf  tb«Scafar1hlia«,"lB^  chiafef  Kwt^' 

wai  one  of  the  nu— '-'—'  — '  -- — '-  -■■ — — '    ■ 

ScoUind  coiud  bi 


b*  appcarad.  the  aadur 

of  ba  coaatn.    The   iaflai).   f 
I  Oat  fr-    "  - 


sod  tU 

deifnMi  debarred  hint  u  a  peal  dafres  (nu 

with  minund  br  whieh  the  •nli '  ' 

hid  1^  hb  reuiereei  pre-enuee ,  ,. 

ii  Ttimled  to  htta  said  el  him,  llul  it  w  

of  raukind  thu  Prondence  br  RM«JH  U  .this  defaet  ^ 


i  in  the  wild  pariah  of 

le  Brilish  ana   Foreign 

Society  hu  distribnted  &  Mmuderable  nnmbar  ot  copiea  of 

tbe  Scriplnms  in  Lewis. 

A  reeent  Sacrament  in  tbe  pariah  ot  Uig,  in  Lewie,  ex- 

hiKitaJ  IL  iMog  of  tnoch  interest.    A  conaideraUe  number 
la  usual,  on  the  ooeaaioB ;  and 


hibitada 


Culls  io  theeamrn  panef  RoM.ihii«:  hen  he  acted  tbapennd 
inpported  tin  hoapiulily  of  a  cbleKaiB.  HW  viat*  to  I  «■■  — g 
innr«|uea(,  bol  tha  aalhorily  which  ha  cisiriwil  waa  al^aa  fcsM: 
ha  oiied  in  panoa  tha  TSlh  rcfinwat  MDoaf  the 

liltnd,  ind  in  isDe  iBitaaco,  ' -"  — ""  ■*-   — 


in  Lcwii  uc  compelled  (o  SebeDit  to  mach  dradnr,  im 
laj  u*  aluwhare  aunptad.  It  wai  fonme^j,  IukmH 
it  ii  ilill,  the  practice  in  thii  idaad  lor  the  Men  to  lyclk 

acroaa  the  leiit.    Lord  Seabnh  arrived  al  a  tutam  m 

honeback.  while  ■  peaMOl  aa  (laoBted  wai  van  eoMcaatr 
crawn(.  He  rode  np  to  the  naa  )ii*t  •■  hi*  hii  p*d  bad  i^cU 
inid-channel,  asd  tlten  laid  hi*  whip  aboM  hin  back  aad  A*dta 
till  he  dinaoniUed,  clad  ai  he  wa*,  into  the  water. 

or  the  toil  to  which  tha  woinea  are  nhjectcd  in  Ihk  U^,  Dr. 
Maccnllocb  *a}i:  "  Droves  of  these  SMBak  wen  coUeoid  a 
*'  icfabOBrhood,  trndnni  lalo  the  Iowa  fieM  the  mtan,  Mi 
-— It  peal  OB  their  back*.  The  nsa  dig  tba  peat,  aod  Ik  v^m 
supply  ihe  place  of  honen,  boni  raniliuly  Inined  le  iL  I  ■■ 
alio  tafbrmed  that  thaj  did  aclnallj  draw  the  hanows,  hit  ik  1 
did  oat  wHoa**."  Yet  it  aa*t  be  *aid  in  behalf  ef  tbe  aittw  tl 
l^wi*.  that  in  dahct  oT  fallantrr  tbe  driKxed  inb^taDts  tf  opate 
and  hi|hlT-colliTawd  Bd|faim  are  not  a  whit  baUad  tbew.  ftaw 
aeen  a  wonian  draniat  a  boat  aleac  a  canal  ia  that  cousrrc*- 
tainina  two  atoat  Mllow*  ooatsMsdlT  sm^iBi  ttair  p«p■^  wUs 

crowd*  of  jn—npf  Mft  hf  wilhnnl  aatiiiafAa  i-inii».^„|i,_  , 

to  spy  defrae  *tran(a> 

The  *ana  of  tha  Ut«  Loid  SeUarth,  nxa  oT  VA  proawe  a^ 
aceoBiblkhiDenti,  died  bafere  tbair  Ctthar ;  tbH  UUhac  a  pan  nf  da 
II hiliiiiniliai|aliiihaiiiiiaaiiiriieilsailiiw<<atiiiislhMi> 
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THE  CrTY  OF  COLOGNE, 
IN  OB&MAinr. 

CoLOONie,  or,  as  it  it  called  in  G^ammn,  Ktiln,  is  a  large 
city,  built  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine.  Its  antiquity  is  very  great,  its  origin 
being  referred  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  first  name  which  it  bore  was  Oppidum, 
or  Coionia,  Ubiorum, — (The  town  or  colony  of  the 
UbiiJ  and  this  it  derived  from  the  circumstance  of 
being  founded  by  that  people,  a  native  race  of  Ger- 
many, who  passed  the  Rhine  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
and  established  themselves  on  its  left  bank,  under 
the  protection  of  Marcus  Tipsanius  Agrippa,  the 
celebrated  general,  and  son-in-law  of  that  em- 
peror. Some  years  afterwards  it  gave  birth  to 
Agrippina,  so  well  known  as  the  mother  of  Nero,  and 
this  cirrumstance  materially  conduced  to  its  progress. 
S(x>n  after  her  marriage  with  Claudius,  that  em- 
press was  seized  with  a  desire  of  imparting  celebrity 
to  the  place  cf  her  nativity;  with  this  view  she 
caused  the  circuit  of  the  city  to  be  enlarged,  and 
then  established  in  it  a  colony  of  veterans.  Hence- 
forward it  is  spoken  of  by  the  Latin  writers  under 
the  name  of  Coionia  Agrippinensis, 

Until  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  Cologne  con- 
tinued to  be  the  capital  of  the  district  which  Augustus 
had  styled  Germania ;  but  about  the  year  462  it  was 
wrested  from  the  Romans,  and  subjected  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Franks.  In  the  tenth  century, 
Otho  the  Great  annexed  it  to  the  German  empire, 
and,  after  bestowing  a  variety  of  privileges  upon  its 
inhabitants,  placed  over  them  his  brother,  who  was 
their  archbishop.  Under  the  protection  of  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  Barbarossa,  the  increase  of  the  city 
was  rapid.  About  126U  it  entered  the  llanseatic 
league,  and  became  the  capital  of  one  of  the  four 
classes  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  having  under  it  all 
those  which  existed  in  Cleves,  Gueldrcs,  and  West- 
phalia. In  1364  it  had  arisen  to  such  importance  as 
to  be  the  place  where  a  formal  act  of  alliance  was 
executed  between  the  different  members  of  the  Con- 
federation, which  had  for  its  object  to  protect  mer- 
chandise from  pirates  and  robbers,  and  to  ensure  the 
honour  and  safety  of  merchaats  abroad,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  foreign  trade  of  the  allied  towns,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  obtain  a  monopoly,  or  to  exclude 
all  other  towns  from  a  share  in  it ;  to  maintain  justice 
and  order  in  every  market,  and  to  prevent  fraud n- 
lence  by  means  of  properly-constituted  officers  and 
courts  of  arbitration. 

Cologne  continued  to  form  a  part  of  the  Germanic 
empire  until  the  changes  occasioned  by  the  French 
Revolution;  but,  in  1794,  it  was  taken  by  General 
Jourdan.  Till  1814  it  was  retained  by  France,  and, 
upon  the  general  peace  of  that  year,  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Prussia.  It  is  now  the  capital  of  the 
Prussian  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  province 
of  Cleves- Berg  3  it  is  the  residence  of  many  func- 
tionaries, including  an  archbishop  and  a  high-presi- 
dent, and  is  the  seat  of  government  and  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal  for  the  Rhenish  provinces.  Its  condition 
at  the  present  day  is  far  inferior  to  that  ^^hich  it  en- 
joyed in  former  times,  when  it  was  enriched  by  an 
extensive  and  lucrative  trade;  it  has  lost  also  the 
advantages,  or,  at  least,  the  honour,  of  its  inde- 
pendent political  position.  Under  the  o^d  constitu- 
tion of  the  German  empire  it  was  a  free  city ;  its 
archbishop  and  elector  (for  both  offices  centred  in 
the  same  person),  who  possessed  a  moderate  share 
of  authority  over  it,  was  a  sovereign  prince,  and  one 
the  most  important  members  of  the  empire. 

The  present  appearance  of  Cologne  is  not  very 


spoken  of  in  very  flattering  terms ;  it  it  atyled  "oae 
of  the  strongest,  largest,  and  most  beantifbl   citiet 
in  Germany,"  and  Is  said  to  be  renaricnble  mot  on^ 
(of  the  cleanliness  of  its  streets,  and  the  oisignifiGena 
of  its  edifices,  both  sacred  and  secular*  bat  also  fv 
the  **  sweet  humour  and  civiUty**  of  it#  iuhabitaoi^ 
who  count  among  them  a  great  many  men  of  letten. 
Modem  travellers  concur  in  representing  Cologne  ■ 
one  of  the  dirtiest  cities  in  Europe  ^  the  stmts  aie 
narrow  and  lonely,  and  contain  few  Imfldings  ^ 
tinguished  for  beauty.     **  Cologne,**  says  the  antiiflr 
of  An  Autumn  near  the  Rhine,  **  once  the  Ho/y  City, 
now  the  dirty  focus  of  decaying  CathoUciam,  ioso 
all  its  grandeur,  and  much  of  its  interest,  on  a  Bearer 
survey  >  it  is,  beyond  question,  the  dirtiest  and  tuoa 
gloomy  city  of  its  size  in  Europe.     It  nms  aknig  tike 
Rhine,  about  a  league  from  one  wall  to  the  odier; 
its  depth  is  about  half  a  league ;  but  its  atteUs  an   J 
all  shabby,  narrow  lanes,  and  its  /ilarca   irregiiv   1 
open  spaces,  overgrown  with  weeds,  whoae  dresrT  \ 
chasms  and  mouldering  tenements  are  only  now  sad 
then    varied    by   a  solitary    spacious    nuukSKm,—!  { 
gloomy   vestige    of  old-fashioned  splendcMir.     Ik 
people  you  meet  are  as  motley  and  miserable  as  the 
buildings.     It  is  difficult  to  give  you  an  idea  of  Uk 
squalid  wretchedness  of  the  savage- looking,  bustlii^ 
crowds,  who  flew  upon  us  when  we  landed  oa  the 
quay.    Porters,  commissioners,  guides,  vaUis-^^fka, 
and  voiiurier$,  assailed  us  with  a  clamoarin£  actintr, 
doubly  striking  after  the  phlegn)atic  ami 
respectability  we  had  experienced  in  Germany.** 

The  Cathedral  of  Cologne  is  one  of  the 
famous  in  Germany ;  we  shall  speak  of  it  on  asocker 
occasion,  and  also  of  the  other  ecclesiastical  ediicei 
of  the  city.  The  town-house  is  a  large  building  of  1 
curious  kind  of  architecture;  it  has  a  lofty  loser, 
fmm  which  is  obtained  a  delightful  prospect  of  tiie 
city  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  Arsenal  mi 
the  building  belonging  to  the  Central  School,  fonaerir 
the  University,  are  also  worthy  of  notice. 

The  trade  which  Cologne  possesses  at  the  firescDl 
day  is  of  considerable  importance,  though,  of  course, 
not  to  be  compared  with  that  which  it  enj<iyed  is 
former  times;  its  situation  is  advantageous,  as  an 
intermediate  point  between  Germany  and  HuUani 
The  Rhenish  wine  forms  a  principal  article  of  iu 
commerce;  and  the  exports  of  its  owu  manu/acturet, 
of  liueo,  lace,  cotton,  silk,  and  earthenware,  are  alsio 
considerable.  Among  these  also  we  must  not  omit 
to  class  the  produce  of  the  distillation  of  Cologne 
water,  or  the  famous  Eau  de  Cologne ^  which  is  iu  such 
high  repute  throughout  Europe;  there  are  fifteea 
manufactories  of  it  in  the  city,  and  several  niilli«iBS 
of  bottles  are  annually  exported.  Only  a  small 
portion^  however,  of  what  is  sold  under  the  name  is 
genuine ;  "  one  of  the  best  ways,*'  says  the  German 
Conversations- Lexicon,  **  of  distinguishing  the  genuioe 
from  the  spurious*,  is  to  rub  a  few  drops  on  the  hand, 
when  the  good  Eau  de  Cologne  must  not  smell  of 
any  spirituous  liquor,  or  of  musk,  or  of  any  foreign 
substance,  but  only  of  the  ethereal  odour  pn^r  to 
the  water." 

The  population  of  Cologne  is  large,  though  very 
variously  stated ;  it  amounts  probably  to  somewhere 
about  50,000  without  the  garrison.     The  character 
of   the   great  mass   of  its  inhabitants  is  not   very 
favourably  spoken  of;  they  are  said  to  be  both  lazy 
and  superstitious  in  an  excessive  degree.     The  dty 
has  always  been  remarkable  for  its  large  number  of 
beg^rs;  under  the  old  order  of  things  full  one-third 
of  its  population  were  professed  mendicants^  having 
their  appropriate  stations,  which  used  to  pass,  iii  the 


prepossessing.    In  Moreri's  Grand  Diciionnaire  it  is     way  of  inheritance,  from  father  to  son.    It  was  said 
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tfla«  ^tb^  (n^pentntjr  id  iileness^  ghittmiy  and 
Be^hg,  which  prevailed  thrbugH  the  xdiy  and 
adjacent  country,  was  sanctioned  and  encouraged  by 
the  l!JtaTnp1e  of  the  different  orders  of  monks,  whose 
chief  object  was  to  keep  the  people, — ^who,  with  the 
exception  of  a  lew  families,  weM  Roman  Catholics, 
ID  a  state  bi  ignorance  and  superstition.**  The  city 
has^  indeed,  always  been  remarkable  for  its  super- 
stition,—or,  as  it  Used  to  be  called  in  the  Catholic 
coutitries,  its  sanctity  j  and  it  is  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  prevalence  of  this  feeling  that  we  are  to 
attribute  its  decline  as  a  commercial  and  manufac- 
turibg  town.  The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  in  1425 
gavd  a  powerful  blow  to  its  prosperity ;  and  then  the 
banishment  of  the  Protestants  in  16 18  sufficed  to 
comt>lete  its  ruin.  Upon  this  latter  occasion  upwards 
of  1400  of  the  tnost  opulent  families  were  driven 
awayj  a  portion  of  them  settled  in  our  own  city  of 
London,  and  the  rest  established  themselves  in 
different  German  towns,  where  they  soon  became 
powerful  rivals  to  Cologne. 

Cologne  disputes  with  Antwerp  the  honour  of 
giving  birth  to  the  celebrated  painter  Rubens.  The 
iitory  says  that  his  father  sought  refuge  in  it  after 
having  fled  frbm  Holland,  to  escape  the  troubles 
which  attended  the  struggles  of  that  eountry  for 
freedom ;  and  the  house  in  which  the  son  is  supposed 
td  have  been  bom  in  1577,  is,  we  believe,  still  in 
existence,  and  contains  a  monument  erected  at  the 
expense  of  the  city,  in  commehioration  of  the  event 
from  which  it  derives  so  much  interest. 


ANTS. 

I^HE  different  modes  in  which  Anfs,  when  they 
happen  to  meet  during  their  excursions,  mutually 
touch  one  another  with  their  antenns,  appecurs  to 
constitute  a  kind  of  natural  language,  understood  by 
the  whole  tribe.  This  contact  of  the  antennae 
evidently  admits  oi  a  great  variety  of  modifications, 
and  seems  capable  of  supplying  all  the  kinds  of 
information  which  these  insects  have  occasion  to 
imparti  It  would  seem  impossible^  indeed,  for  all 
the  individuals  composing  these  extensive  societies, 
to  cooperate  effectually  in  the  execution  of  many 
works,  calculated  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  com^ 
Inunity,  unless  some  such  means  of  communication 
existed.  There  is  no  evidence  that  sound  is  the 
medium  <lf  this  intercourse ;  for  none,  audible  to  ns 
at  leait,  was  ever  known  to  be  emitted  by  these 
insects.  Their  mode  of  communication  appears  to 
be  simply  ^by  touching  one  another  in  different  ways, 
with  the  antennae.  >  Huber's  observations  on  this 
subject  are  exceedingly  curious.  He  remarks  that 
the  signal  denoting  the  apprehension  of  danger,  is 
made  by  the  ant  striking  its  head  against  the 
corselet  of  every  ant  which  it ,  chances  to  meet. 
Each  ant,  on  receiving  this  intimation,  immediately 
sets  ibout  repeating  the  same  signal  to  the  next  ant 
which  comes  in  its  way ;  and  the  alarm  is  thus 
disseminated  with  astonishing  rapidity  throughout 
the  whole  society.  Sentinels  are  at  all  times  stationed 
on  the  outside  of  the  nests,  for  the  purpose  of 
apprizing  the  inhabitants  of  any  danger  that  may 
be  at  hand.  On  the  attack  of  an  enemy,  these 
guardians  quickly  enter  into  the  nest,  and  spread  the 
intelligence  on  every  side  :  the  whole  swarm  is  soon 
iu  motion,  and  while  the  greater  number  of  ants  rush 
forwards  with  desperate  fury,  to  repel  •  the  attack, 
others,  who  are  intrusted  with  the  office  of  guarding 
the  eggs  and  the  larvae,  hasten  to  remove  their  charge 
to  places  of  greater  Security. — -Dr.  Roget  s  Bridge- 
water  Treatise, 
We  remember  acireutdftti^ce  strohgly  corroborative 


of  Dr.  &oget  s  deseriptioii  6f  the  method  by  which 
ants  hold  comthunicatiohs  With  ead&  other. 

During  the  autumn  of  18d4,  the  writer,  accom- 
panied by  a  few  friendi^,  took  an  excursion  into 
the  country,  on  the  borders  of  the  New  Forest, 
Hampshire,  where  a  few  preliminary  arrangements, 
seconded  by  the  kindness  of  a  neighbouring  cottager, 
enabled  na  to  partake  of  a  most  refreshing  meal, 
seated  on,  the  ground^  in  the  centre  of  a  wood  of 
aeveltd  aeres*  extent.  Our  i^ants  being  satisfied,  the 
best  means  of  disposing  of  the  fragments  nex( 
claimed  our  attention.  That  duty,  as  respected  our 
own  species,  being  satisfactdrily  performed,  we  began 
to  look  about  for  some  deserving  objects,  on  whom 
to  bestow  sundry  rations  of  shrimp^shells,  crumbs  of 
bread,  and  of  plum-cake. 

At  the  edge  of  a  path  within  the  wood,  we  dis* 
covered  part  of  a  colony  of  large,  black  ants,  iu 
full  march,  chiefly  in  one  direction,  but  whether  the 
greatest  number  were  going  from  home,  or  returning 
thither,  we  could  not  satisfactorily  ascertain;  both 
ends  of  the  track  in  which  they  were  moving  termi- 
nating among  the  plants,  brushwood,  and  dead 
leaves,  with  which  the  surrounding  space  was  thickly 
covered.  Our  fragments  were  voted  as  a  fitting  largess 
for  these  industrious  and  provident  insects ;  and  being 
deposited  at  three  different  places,  near  to  the  line  in 
which  the  Ants  were  moving,  we  attentively  observed 
their  conduct.  The  important  •  discovery  was  soon 
made,  that  a  supply  of  food  had  arrived^  but,  c(m- 
trary  to  our  expectations,  we  noticed  that  the  savoury 
morsels  seemed  for  a  tim^  to  attract  but  very  little 
attention.  That  ^me  new  arrapg^ment  had  taken 
place  among  the  ants  was  manifest,  by  the  hurried 
manner  in  which  they  appeared  to  move.  A  few  lin- 
gered near  to  the  food  thus  placed  within  their  reach  j 
they  seemed,  however,  to  perform  the  duty  of  sentinels, 
as  we  could  not  observe  that  any  one  individual  was 
engaged  in  eating.  Meanwhile,  scouts  were  evidently 
busy  in  communicating  intelligence,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  doDe  in  the  way 
mentioned  by  Dr.Roget)  namely,  by  touching  those 
they  met  with  their  antennae,  that  is,  the  horns  or 
feelers,  projecting  from  their  heads.  Some  of  those 
to  whom,  as  we  supposed,  the  intelligence  was 
imparted,  pursued  their  journey  with  increased 
alacrity  -,  whilst  others  turned  back,  and  with  equal' 
haste  seemed  to  be  carrying  the  good  news  to  head- 
quarters. 

The  effects  of  these  communications  soon  became 
apparent.  Reinforcements  were  momentarily  seen 
making  their  way  with  every  symptom  of  haste, 
towards  the  spot  whither,  as  we  may  imagine,  they 
had  been  directed  to  repair.  Some  of  these  newly- 
arrived  ants  stopped  at  the  first  heap  of  food  they 
reached,  as  if  the  precise  duty  allotted  to  them  had 
been  accurately  denoted;  others,  passing  on  to  the 
next  heap,  began  to  work  with  the  same  energy  as 
their  companions  whom  they  had  left  a  short 
distance  behind  them;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  ground  was  literally  covered  with  the  hosts 
which  had  thus  simultaneously  assembled  to  carry 
off  the  spoils.  The  small  pieces  of  food  were  disposed 
of  without  cotifusion  or  difficulty  j  the  larger  portions 
required  the  exercise  of  strength,  combined  with' 
considerable  skill,  to  effect  their  removal.  Deeply 
interested  in  the  proceedings  of  these  Uttle  creatures, 
we  continued  to  watch  them  until  the  gathering 
shadows  admonished  us  to  hasten  home.  We  left 
the  ants  still  at  work;  storing  up  against  the  day  of 
need,  the  food  which  had  thus  so  opportunely  for 
them  been  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  their  abode. 

O.  N 
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The  ooct  apmiiag  nprcMBl 
Kttinga  coleopteroui  nieet:  intfuicue  itis  b 
Ik  ■  fomwr  namber  we  deKribed  the  method  of 
prepuing  m  Horttu  Stectu*,  finr  the  preaervatioii  of 
tabjecta  bdoapQg  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Object* 
conoected  with  other  bnochei  of  NKtorml  Uiatorj 
■re,  in  nwny  inrtuica,  nuly  preened,  md  the 
collectiona  thua  fomied  ftre  eqiuUjr  mtet«ttiiig  and 
ioatnictive;  inaecu,  in  puticokr,  are  moM  splendid 
iUnstntion*  of  the  wonders  of  the  creation;  and  the 
•esrching  for  and  capturing  the  variona  species,  is  the 
caoM  of  many  a  healthy  ramble,  while  the  abaerration 
of  their  woaderful  instincts  materiallr  tends  to  ekvate 
dte  mind. 

The  Coleopteroua  insects  {H»  hntUt,}  are  mnch 
more  readily  collected  and  preserved,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  occopy  leas  room  than  the  Lepidoptera 

Fur  the  porpoae  erf  preserriag  the  Coleoptera,  the 

collector  must,  in  the  first  instance,  provide  himself 

with  a  nnmber  of  chip  boxes  and  very  slender  pins, 

preparedfor  the  expreaa  purpose)  along  the  bottom,    necMaary  to  make  Am  JoinU  of  the  beetle  pliaUe.  by     | 

placing  it  for  several  days  aa.  a  piece  of  cork,  aw     i 
some  wet  sand,  in  a  covered  vessel;  and  then  havi^      I 
pinned  it  on  the  setting -board,  (o  arrange  the  1^ 
and  antcDoa,  and  keep  them  in  their  piac 
dry,  by  means  of  a  nnmber  of  pins. 

Sometimes  it  ia  wished  to  display  the 
panded,  and  in  that  case,  the  pin  roust  be  ^hrwt 
through  the    tkort    (chest)    of    the   creature,    sad 
not   the   wings:    small   triangular  pieces  of   pvse- 
board  are  then  employed  to  keep  the  wings  in  At 

and  the  inside  of  the  lid  of  these  boxes,  narrow  strips  !  P""**""  I»«t>on  vxoA  dry,  aa  seen  in  the  next  en- 

of  coA  are  to  be  gloed,  and  the  insects,  when  taken  I  g™"""*-    This  lastplan  iaalsoapplied  in  thea— — 

and  killed,  are  to  be  pinned  to  these  strips  of  cork. 


by  means  of  ■  pin,  passed  through  their  bodies  at 
the  npper  part  of  the  left  wing-eaae.  Several  Uttle 
Implements  are  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  tsking 
the  beetles,  aa,  for  instance,  a  digger,  fixed  in  a  strong 


wooden  handle;  a  pair  of  brass  forceps;  andabatfulof 
small  pill-boxes,  to  put  in,  singly,  those 
species  that  are  apt  to  devour  each  other 
when  placed  tt^ther.  Insects  that  aie 
harmlesa  may  be  put  into  a  tin  box, 
about  five  inches  long,  formed  after  this 
iashion;  the  broad  shoulder  preventing 
their  escape  when  the  cork  is  withdrawn 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  another 
specimen.  Tlie  use  of  the  di^er  is  to 
penetrate  the  earth,  or  remove  the  bark, 
and  other  substances,  under  which  insects 
Inrk,  and  the  forceps  will  assist  in  the 
capture  of  those  which  are  too  small  to 
be  seized  with  the  fingers.  The  best  way 
to  kill  beetles  is  to  immerse  them,  for  a 
-  moment,  in  scalding  water. 
,  The  boxes  we  have  described,  may  be  considered 
u  so  many  magaxines,  or  store-houses,  from  which 
the  different  varietiea  may  be  afterwards  culled  and 
aet,  before  they  are  introduced  into  the  cabinet  The 
mtmg  of  a  beetle  is  very  simple;  it  is  performed  on 
•  Uiin  board,  covered  with  cork,  neaUy  smoothed 
over  which  a  sheet  of  dmwing.paper  has  been  pasted, 
capable  of  receiving  on  its  surface  a  considerable 
lUimber  of  insects, 

"  S«*  Smft^M^  iUtnmt.  Vol.  IV,  p.  IQ7. 


ment  of  the  wings  ot  hntterfiiea  and  moths.  After 
the  employment  of  any  of  these  methoda,  the 
Betting-board  most  be  placed  in  a  dry  aitnation  far 
several  days,  before  the  insects  are  removed  to  the 
cabinet. 

The  best  description  of  cabinet  for  the  reception 
of  insects  is  a  series  of  drawers,  each  covered  with 
a  pane  of  glass  in  a  narrow  mahogany  frame  or 
bixzle,  which  fits  very  ti^tly  into  the  top  erf  the 
drawer,  but  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  removed 
when  necessary;  and  as  these  drawers  can  be  made 
singly,  the  expense  incurred  will  be  gtaduaL  The 
bottom  of  these  drawers  is  lined  with  cork,  and  the 
best  mode  of  doing  this,  is  to  procwe  a  bundle  of 
the  cork  from  which  cork  sole*  an  cut,  and  have 
each  piece  split  into  twoj  both  sides  are  then  rasped 
level,  end  aa  many  pieces  as  are  necesswy  to  covw 
the  bottom  <rf  om  drawer  are  ^ocd  togrthcr  by  the 
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edgef ,  and  woen  dry,  the  upper  snrfkoe  is  mbbed 
level  with  pximice-stone ;  the  whole  is  then  cut  as 
if  it  were  one  piece,  td  the  exact  size  of  the  drawer, 
and  firmly  glued  to  the  bottom;  it  is  afterwards 
neatly  covert  with  paper  and  ruled  in  columns,  the 
name  of  the  genus  being  carefully  written  in  its 
proper  place,  and  room  left  for  the  specimen.  A  space 
is  also  generally  left  in  the  thickness  of  the  sides 
of  the  drawer,  to  receive  a  piece  of  camphor;  the 
scent  of  this  prevents  the  specimens  being  attacked 
by  the  destructive  mites  which  would  otherwise 
speedily  destroy  them. 


EFFECT   OF  MUSIC. 

Iif  iny  early  youth,  I  went  with  some  other  young  people, 
equally  devoid  of  care,  one  day  during  the  extreme  beat  of 
summer,  to  seek  for  coolness  and  fresh  air  on  one  of  the 
lofty  mountains  which  surround  the  Lago  Maggiore,  in 
Lombardy.  Having  reached  by  day-break  the  middle  of 
the  ascent,  we  stopped  to  contemplate  the  Borromean  isles, 
which  were  displayed  under  our  feet,  in  the  middle  of  the 
lake,  when  we  were  surrounded  by  a  large  flock  of  sheep, 
which  were  leaving  the  fold  to  go  to  their  pasture.  One  of 
our  party,  who  was  no  bad  performer  on  the  flute,  and  who 
always  carried  his  instrument  along  with  him,  took  it  out 
©f  his  pocket  "  I  am  going,"  said  he,  "  to  turn  Corydon ; 
let  us  see  whether  Virgil  s  sheep  will  recognise  their 
pastor."  He  began  to  play.  The  sheep  and  goats,  which 
were  following  one  another  towards  the  mountain,  with 
their  heads  hanging*  down,  raised  them  at  the  first  sound 
of  the  tlute,  and  all,  with  a  general  and  hasty  movement, 
turned  to  the  side  from  whence  the  agreeable  noise  pro- 
ceeded. Gradually  they  flocked  round  the  musician,  and 
liaitened  with  motionless  attention.  He  ceased  playing :  still 
the  bheep  did  not  stir.  The  shepherd,  with  his  staff,  obliged 
those  nearest  to  him  to  move  on.  They  obeyed ;  but  no 
sooner  did  the  fiuter  begin  again  to  play,  than  his  innocent 
auditors  again  returndl  to  him.  The  shepherd,  out  of 
patience,  pelted  them  with  clods  of  earth;  but  not  one 
would  move.  The  fluter  played  with  additional  skill ;  the 
shephenl  fell  into  a  passion,  whistled,  scolded,  and  pelted 
the  poor  fleecy  amateurs  with  stones.  Such  as  were  hit 
by  them  began  to  march,  but  the  others  -still  refUsed  to  stir. 
At  last,  the  shepherd  was  obliged  to  entreat  our  Orpheus 
to  stop  his  magic  sounds ;  the  sheep  then  moved  off,  but 
continued  to  stop  at  a  distance,  as  often  as  our  friend 
resumed  the  agreeable  instrument.  The  tune  he  played 
was  nothing  more  than  the  favourite  air  of  the  opera  at 
that  time  performing  at  Milan.  As  music  was  our  con- 
tinual en^ployment,  we  were  delighted  with  our  adventure; 
we  reasoned  upon  it  the  whole  day,  and  concluded  that 

eiysical  pleasure  is  the  basis  of  all  music — hife  ^f 
AYDN. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  elegance  of  those  forms  which 
are  presented  in  every  part  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
whether  they  be  considered  with  reference  to  their  direct 
utility  for  the  support  of  individual  life,  and  the  continu- 
ance of  the  species,  or  whether  they  be  viewed  as  compo- 
nent parts  of  that  beauty  which  is  spread  over  the  scenery 
of  nature,  and  is  so  delightfully  refreshing  to  the  eye  of 
every  beholder  alive  to  its  fascinating  charms.  How 
enchanting  are  all  the  varieties  of  flowers,  that  decorate  in 
gay  profusion  every  part  of  the  garden  of  creation ;  and 
into  which,  the  further  we  carry  our  philosophic  scrutiny, 
the  more  forcibly  will  our  hearts  be  impressed  with  the 
truth  of  the  divine  appeal,  that  "  Evbn  Solomon  in  all 
Hi 8  glory  was  not  arbaysd  like  one  of  these." — 

ROOET. 

Do  not  depreciate  any  pursuit  which  leads  men  to  con- 
template the  works  of  their  Creator !  The  Linnean  travel- 
ler who,  when  you  look  over  the  pages  of  his  journal,  seems 
to  you  a  mere  botanist,  has  in  his  pursuit,  as  you  Lave  in 
yoursy  an  object  that  occupies  his  time,  and  fins  his  mind, 
and  satisfies  his  heart.  It  is  as  innocent  as  yours,  and 
at  disinterested,  perhaps  more  so;  because  it  is  not  so 
ambitious.    Nor  is  the  pleasure  which  be  partakes  in  in- 


i^YPHAN  MODE  OF  HATCHING  EGGS 

BY   ARTIFICIAL   MEANS. 

The  poultry-yard  was  not  stocked  alone  by  the 
natural  process  of  rearing  chickens,  but  also  by 
artificial  means,  which  the  ingenuity  of  this  people 
had  discovered;  and  the  eggs  of  fowls  and  geese 
were  hatched  by  ovens,  heated  to  a  requisite  tempera- 
ture, which  imitated  the  warmth,  while  they  dls* 
pensed  with  the  necessity  of  the  sitting  of  the  hens. 
This  custom  has  been  handed  down  to  their  descend- 
ants; and  the  Copts,  in  various  parts  of  Egypt, 
supply  the  markets,  during  the  Spring,  with  the 
chickens  this  ingenious  process  has  enabled  them  to 
rear.  I  may  be  excused  for  introducing  a  brief 
notice  of  the  means  employed  for  this  purpose. 

The  proprietors  of  ovens  make  the  ^round  of  the 
villages  in  th^ir  vicinity,  and  collect  the  eggs  from 
the  peasants,  which  they  give  in  charge  to  the  rearers, 
who,  without  any  previous  examination,  place  all 
they  receive  on  mats  strewed  with  bran,  in  a  room 
eleven  feet  square,  with  a  flat  roof,  and  about  four 
feet  high  ;  over  which  is  a  chamber  of  the  same  size, 
but  with  a  vaulted  roof,  and  about  nine  feet  high ; 
a  small  aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  vault  admitting 
light  during  the  warm  weather,  and  another  of  larger 
diameter,  immediately  below,  communicating  with 
the  oven,  through  whose  ceiling  it  is  pierced.  By 
this,  also,  the  man  descends  to  observe  the  eggs ; 
but  in  the  cold  season  both  these  are  closed,  and  a 
lamp  is  kept  burning  instead ;  another  entrance  at 
the  front  part  of  the  oven  oeing  then  used  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  shut  immediately  on  hia  quitting 
it.  In  the  upper  room  is  the  fire,  disposed  along  the 
whole  length  of  two  troughs,  based  with  earthen 
slabs,  reaching  from  one  side  to  the  other,  against 
the  firont  and  back  walls.  In  the  oven  the  eggs  are 
placed  in  a  line  corresponding  to,  and  immediately 
below  the  fires,  where  they  remain  half  a  day ;  they 
are  then  removed,  and  others  (from  a  heap  in  the 
centre,)  aire  arranged  in  their  stead,  and  so  on,  till  all 
have  taJcen  their  equal  share  of  the^ wannest  positions, 
to  which  each  set  returns  again  and  again,  in  regular 
succession,  till  the  expiration  of  six  days.  They  are 
then  held  up  one  by  one,  towards  a  strong  light,  and 
if  the  egg  appears  clear,  and  of  a  uniform  colour, 
it  is  evident  it  has  not  succeeded ;  but  if  it  shows  an 
opaque  substance  within,  or  the  appearance  of  dif- 
ferent shades,  the  chicken  is  already  formed;  and 
these  last  are  all  returned  to  the  oven  for  other  four 
days,  their  positions  being  changed  as  before. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  four  days  they  are  removed 
to  another  oven,  over  which,  however,  are  no  fires. 
Here  they  lie  for  five  days  in  one  heap,  the  aperture 
in  the  roof  and  the  door  being  closed  with  tow,  to 
exclude  the  air;  after  which  they  are  placed  sepa- 
rately, about  one  or  two  inches  apart,  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  mats,  which  are  splrinkled  with  a  little 
bran.  They  are  now  continually  turned  and  shifted 
from  one  part  of  the  mats  to  another,  for  six  or  seven 
days,  all  air  being  carefully  excluded ;  during  which 
time  they  are  constantly  examined  by  one  of  the 
rearers,  who  applies  each  singly  to  his  upper  eyelid. 
Those  which  are  cold,  prove  Uie  chickens  to  be  dead, 
but  warmth  greater  ^an  the  htiman  skin,  is  the 
favourable  sign  that  they  have  succeeded.  At  length 
the  chicken,  breaking  its  egg,  gradually  comes  forth; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  see  some  half-exposed, 
and  half-covered  by  the  shell,  while  they  chirp  in 
their  confinement,  which  they  appear  so  desirous  to 
quit.  The  total  number  of  days  is  generally  twenty- 
one,  but  some  eggs  with  a  thin  shell,  remain  but 


restigating  the  structure  of  a  plant  less  pure,  or  less      .    -  —        ^  ,  -       ^„„^«/i  i.  two 

worthy,  than  what  you  derive  frim  perusing  the  noblest  |  eighteen.     The  average  of  those  that  succeed  is  two- 
ductions  of  human  Ksmus,r—SouTH»Y.  thirds,  which,  arc  xctumcd  by  the  rearers  to  the 
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proprietors,  who  wttorc  to  the  petftatitt  cme-half  of 
the  chickenn.  the  other  hcing  kept  M  payment  for 
their  expenses.  The  size  of  the  bnilding  depends,  of 
conrse,  ou  the  means  or  specalation  of  the  proprietors ; 
but  the  general  plan  is  usually  the  same,  being  a 
series  of  eight  or  ten  ovens  (and  upper  rooms)  on 
either  side  of  a  passage,  about  a  hundred  feet  by 
fifteen,  and  twelve  in  height.  The  thermometer,  in 
any  part  of  it,  is  not  less  than  24^  lUaum.  (86**  Fahr.,) 
but  the  average  heat  in  the  ovens  does  not  reach  the 
temperature  of  fowls,  which  is  32^  R^um.  Excessive 
heat  or  cold  are  equally  prejudicial  to  this  process ; 
and  the  only  season  of  the  year  at  which  they  succeed, 
is  from  the  15th  of  Imsheer  (23rd  of  February)  u) 
the  15th  of  Baramoodeh  (24th  of  April,)  beyond 
which  time  they  can  scarcely  reckon  upon  more  than 
two  or  three  in  a  hundred. 

[Wilein«on'»  Matrntnand  CuUom*  ofthaAneUnt  Eiyptiani.} 

Of  Ihe  uncertainty  of  succets,  we  have  examples  eveiy  day 
before  us.  S(*arcely  can  a  man  turn  hi*  eyes  upon  the 
world,  without  observing  the  sudden  rotation  of  affaire,  the 
ruin  of  the  affluent,  the  downfall  of  the  high ;  and  it  may 
reasonably  be  hoped,  that  no  man,  to  whom  the  opportu- 
nities of  such  observations  occur,  can  forbear  apj^ying  them 
to  his  own  condition,  and  redecting,  that  what  he  now  oon- 
templates  in  another,  he  may  in  a  few  days  expsrisnoe 
himself.^— Dr.  Johnson. 

A  specious  sophistry  is  not  sound  argument.  I  cannot 
allow  you  to  misapply  a  Scripture  rule.  Though  Pro\'idence 
has  decreed  that  all  things  should  work  together  fbr  good, 
it  offers  us  no  latitude  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come  of 
it  Our  duty  is  defined ;  we  must  perfbrm  our  part  as  well 
as  we  can,  and  keep  ourselves  unspotted  from  the  worid, 
leaving  events  in  which  we  have  no  power  given  us  of 
interference,  to  the  wisdom  of  Him,  whoee  ways  are  not  as 
our  ways.  We  learn  much  better  fh)m  positive  than  from 
negative  precepts.  The  mind  of  man  is  easily  corrupted, 
and  clings  with  tenacity  to  what  it  were  better  to  forget. 
Whatever  we  desire  to  keep  a  stranger  from  the  heart 
should  not  be  familiarised  to  the  imagination.  Vice  is  so 
alluring,  that  all  the  penalties  appended  to  iU  indulgence, 
by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  are  found  unequal  to  its  sup- 
pression; but  if  the  charms  of  wit  and  humour  be  employed 
to  palliate  its  criminality,  and  tride  with  iu  punishment, 
we  may  anticipate  the  conclusion,  and  expect  to  see  the 
day  when  its  progress  will  be  unresisted.  Do  not  fancy 
that  there  is  any  clas^  of  men  exempt  from  the  charge 
of  infection.  Tue  sutely  quarto^  like  a  whited  sepulchre, 
may  hide  iU  oontents  under  a  splendid  covering,  but  death 
and  desiruction  may  be  its  inmates;  rank  and  wealth 
confer  no  privilege,  and  afford  no  amulet  to  preserve  them 
from  the  contamination  of  immorality,  alike  fatal  in  Its 
effects  to  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.— ^B.  8.  H. 

FLATTERY   AND   fftlCNDSttlF. 

EvEST  one  that  flatters  thee 
Is  no  Friend  in  misery. 
Words  are  easy,  like  the  wind  f 
Faithful  Friends  *ti8  liard  to  find* 
Evei'y  man  wiU  be  thy  Friend 
W^hile  thou  hast  wherewith  to  spend. 
But  if  store  of  crowns  be  scant. 
No  man  will  supply  tliv  wont. 
If  tliat  one  be  prodigal, 
Bountiful  they  will  liini  ealL 
If  he  be  addict  to  vice. 
Quickly  liira  they  will  entiee. 
But  if  fortune  once  do  frown. 
Then  farewell  his  great  renown  x 
Tliey  tliat  fawn*d  on  him  before, 
Use  his  company  no  more. 
He  that  is  tliy  Friend  indeed. 
He  wiU  help  thee  In  ttiy  ne^ 
If  thou  sorrow,  lie  will  weept 
If  tliuu  wake,  he  cannot  sle^. 
Thus  of  evei7  nief  iu  h^vut. 
He  with  thee  doth  hoar  apart. 
I'liese  are  certain  signs  to  know 
FaiUifui  Friend  from  flattering 


AQRICULTim<  AND  GARDBTflMrO 

IN  iAPAN. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  the  world  so  hi^hlf 
cultivated,  nor  any  in  which  so  much  food  is    mised, 
on  the  same  space  of  ground,  for  the  subsiateoce  of 
man,  as  in  Japan ;  hut  unfortunately,  the  Jealoasy  tjf 
the  government  Is  so  great,   as  nearly  to    exclude 
strangers  from  the  country,  and  render  our    knov. 
ledge  of  their  modes   of  culture   very   alight    and 
imperfect,  from  v^hich,  otherwise,*  much    tnig^fas    be 
learnt,  as  they  are  conducted  with  much  iogea  uiry; 
industry,  and  skill. 

The  land  in  Japan,  as  ftr  as  it  has  beeo  seen  by 
£nrf)peans,   is  not,   in  general,  remarkable    far   its 
natural  fertility!  it  consists  chiefly  of  clay  or  sand« 
but  of  course  in  so  large  a  country  there   invat  be 
many  varieties  of  soiL     The  land  is  cultivated  by  the 
spade  and  hoe )  the  plough  Is,  however,   aoinetiaics 
used,  and  is  either  drawn  by  horses,  oxen,  or  evws : 
even  the  steep  sides  of  the  hills  and  mountains  are 
cultivated  to  their  summits,  which  all  traveUerR  in 
that  country  agree,  has  a  most  pleasing  and   eatra- 
ordinary  appearance.     They  have  no  meadows,  and 
very  few  fences  to  the  fields,  as  the  small  nuaiber  d 
cattle  which  they  have  are  always  kept  the  whole 
year  in  yards.    The  Japanese  have  no  sheep,  and  bat 
few  horses,  oxen,  or  cows,  as  they  do  not  eat  animal 
food,  or  use  milk.     The  wheat  and  barley  is  sown  in 
beds  of  about  a  foot  in  width,  and  the  sa.ae  space  is 
left  between  each  bed.     The  com  is  either  sown  ia 
drills  the  length  of  the  bed,  or  in  rows  acroes  it: 
when  the  young  plants  are  from  eight  inches  to  i 
foot  high,  Uke  earth  is  dug  out  of  the  space  between 
the  beds,  and  laid  between  the  rows  of  corn,  so  that 
the  fields  have  the  appearance,  when  the   com  is 
young,  of  cabbage  seed  beds,  with  trenches  between 
them.     The  wheat  is  sown  in  November,  and  is  rrpe 
in  June  j — ^the  barley  is  sown  in  October,  and  is  ripe 
in  May.     As  there  are  so  few  quadrupeds  kept  ia 
Japan,  every  possible  care  la  taken  of  whatever  wiO 
form  manure.     The  economy  in  this  re^wct  often 
rendering   the   country  disagreeable,   and  even  un» 
healthy.     All  the  refuse  of  the  houses  ia   saved, 
either  in  large  earthem  jars,  or  in  holes  -,  this  mixture 
is  formed  into  a  liquid  hodge-podge  manure,  which 
is  carried  in  pails,  and  poured  from  a  Jadle    on 
the  com  when  it  is  about  six  inches  high.    Thin 
operation  is  performed  twice  to  each  crop  of  eora« 
The  Japanese  weed  the  crops  of  com  with  the  greatest 
industiyj  so  much  so,  that  Thunberg,  who  was  a 
botanist,  and  visited  Japan  in  quest  of  new  plants, 
complains  that  in  a  long  journey  in  which  he  ex- 
pected to  collect  many  plants,  he  could  hardly  dis* 
cover  a  weed  in  whole  provinces. 

Rice  being  the  principal  article  of  subsistence  in 
Japan,  the  greatest  pains  is  taken  with  its  culture. 
There  are  several  modes  of  cultivating  it,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  The  most  common 
method  is,  in  April,  to  turn  over  the  ground  with  a 
hoe,  then,  by  means  of  raised  bordera,  the  land  is  laid 
under  water.  The  rice  is  sown  in  beds,  and  when 
the  plants  are  six  inches  high,  they  are  taken  up  in 
tufts  or  small  clusten,  containing  several  plants. 
These  are  planted  in  the  rice-ground,  about  six  inches 
between  each  tuft)  this  work  is  always  performed  by 
the  women,  who  wade  about  in  the  water  at  least 
six  inches  deep.  The  rice  is  ripe  in  November,  it  ia 
'  then  mown,  bound  up  in  bundles,  and  carried  home 
The  mere  striking  the  ean  against  a  band  or  any  hard 
body,  causes  the  corii  to  fall  from  the  ears;  but 
before  the  husk  can  be  separated  from  the  grain»  a  - 
second  thrashing  or  stamping  is  necelsary :  this  ia 
performed  by  placing  the  com  in  a  hollowed  block  of 
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wood,  forming  a  kind  of  moitar^  and  pounding  it  with 
a  wooden  pestl9. 

Besides  the  great  lue  of  the  grain  of  rice,  the 
straw  is  of  muoh  Impcnptance,  as  the  Japanese  make 
their  shoes  of  plaited  straw.  A  pair  of  these  is  often 
worn  out  in  a  6»y,  If  they  are  pauch  walked  in. 
When  the  weather  is  "wet,  and  the  ground  muddy, 
they  are  most  uncomfortable  to  wear,  Their  large 
hatai^are  also  made  of  plaited  rice«straw. 

Barley,  wheat,  an4  ooleseed,  are  all  thrashed  in  a 
plain  and  arttess  manner,  on  straw  mats,  in  the  open 
air,  and  frequently  before  the  doors  of  the  hchises, 
with  flails  which  have  three  swingles.  Buckwheat  is 
cultivated,  and  of  this  the  meal  cakes  are  made, 
which  are  boiled,  and  frequently  coloured  j  these  are 
sold  very  cheap  in  the  villages,  to  travellers.  Several 
kinds  of  beans,  peas,  and  lentils,  are  cultivated  in 
abundance.  Turnips  are  cultivated,  and  they  grow 
very  large,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  matiure,  they 
have  a  very  rank  and  strong  taste,  and  strangers  do 
not  like  them,  though  the  natives  eat  them  in  great 
quantities,  both  dressed  and  raw*  The  carrots  are  of 
a  yellowish  castj  only  a  few  potatoes  are  grown. 
Among  the  esculent  roots,  batatas  is  the  most  culti- 
vated. Melons,  both  white  and  red-fleshed,  are  grown, 
and  pumpkins  which  are  used  for  soup.  Cucumbers, 
which  are  eaten  both  raw  and  pickled.  Conomen  for 
pickling ;  calabashes,  or  bottle-gourds  for  flasks.  For 
seasoning,  they  cultivate  a  new  species  of  ginger,  and 
the  pepper-shrub,  of  which  both  th^  leaves  and  fruit 
are  used.  Various  sorts  of  mushrooms  are  in  great 
request,  and  occur  oominonly  in  the  shops,  dried  for 
sale,  and  are  in  daily  use  for  soups  and  sauces.  The 
buds  of  the  yellow  water  buck-bean  are  steeped  in 
brine,  and  used  for  pickles.  They  also  cultivate  the 
red  beet,  fennel,  radishes,  dill,  anise,  parsley,  aspara- 
gus, leeks,  onioQS,  blacK  radish,  lettuce,  succory, 
endive,  and  many  kinds  of  eseulent  vegetables  not 
known  in  our  gardens.  The  Indian  kale  is  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent,  out  of  which  the  Japanese 
express  oil  for  their  lamps :  in  April,  when  it  is  in 
flower,  the  fields  have  a  most  pleasing  appearance 
from  the  yellow  blossoms.  The  sesamum  is  grown 
in  many  parts  of  Japan,  and  from  the  small  seed  an 
oil  is  expressed,  used  there,  as  in  India,  for  dressing 
the  food*  The  cotton  or  tea  plants  are  cultivated  to 
a  great  extent;  also  the  vbinish-tree,  the  camphor- 
tree,  the  mulberry  for  the  numerous  silk- worms,  and 
many  kinds  of  forest-trees,  sonf.c  of  which  are  peculiar 
to  Japan.  The  desserts  in  Japan  consist  of  many 
kinds  of  well-tasted  fruiter,  which,  are  cultivated  in 
the  gardens.  Shaddocks,  Seville  and  China  oranges, 
pears,  apples,  plums,  cherries,  medlars  of  a  very 
delicious  taste,  figs,  grapes,  pomegranates,  Spanish 
fig,  chestnuts,  walnuts,  nuts  of  several  sorts,  some  of 
which  are  peculiar  to  these  regions;  twp  sorts  of 
barberry,  and  several  fruits  not  known  in  Europe. 

Most  of  the  natives  of  Japan  take  great  delight  in 
their  gardens,  and  cultivate  with  much  Care,  many 
kinds  of  flowers,  and  plant  flowering -shrubs  before 
their  houses,  and  also'  form  hedges  of  shrubs  about 
their  farms,  on  account  of  their  beautiful  blossoms. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  hedges  of  the 
maples  indigenous  to  this  country. 

Like  their  neighbours  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese 
are  very  fond  of  double  flowers,  and  hav^  an  endless 
variety  of  double- blossomed  peach,  cherry,  plum,  and 
many  other  varieties.  They  also  plant  dwarf  trees  in 
flowerpots,  often  with  pumice  or  other  porous  stones, 
instead  of  earth.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate 
their  favourite  plants;  of  the  Azalea  and  Chrysan- 
themum, they  ^ve  numerous  beautiful  varieties. 
[ Abniged  iron  pAXioii't  Hor$kHh¥/rul  £jftit«r.] 


FEMALB  EXCELI^BNCK, 

A  TAl*E  QP  ailAli  LIFE. 

Ths  Bufiarings  of  Lady  Harriet  Acland,  in  the  cam* 
paign  of  Canada  in  1777,  are  too' •interesting  to 
require  any  apology  for  inserting  an  account  of  them 
in  the  Baturday  Magaaing,  So  distinguished  an 
exaniple  of  female  heroism  sheds  a  lustre  on  the 
annals  of  the  family.  It  is  related  by  Lieut. -General 
Burgoyne,  in  his  State  of  the  Expedition  to  Canada. 

Lady  Harriet  Acland,  daughter  of  Stephen  first 
ISarlof  Ilchester,  had  accompanied  her  husband.  Major 
John  Dyke  Acland,  to  Canada,  in  the  ybar  1776. 
In  the  course  of  that  campaign  she  had  traversed  a 
vast  space  of  country,  in  different  extremities  of  sea- 
sons, and  with  difficulties  that  an  European  traveller 
will  not  easily  conceive,  to  attend  her  husband,  in  a 
poor  hut  at  Chambl^e  upon  his  sick  bed.  In  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  of  1777,  she  was  restrained 
f¥om  ofifering  herself  to  a  share  of  the  hazard  ex- 
pected before  Ticonderoga,  by  the  positive  injunction 
of  her  husband.  The  day  after  the  conquest  of  that 
place,  he  was  badly  wounded,  and  she  crossed  Lake 
Champlain  to  join  him. 

As  soon  as  he  had  recovered.  Lady  Harriet  pro- 
ceeded to  follow  his  fortunes  through  the  campaign  : 
and  at  Fort  Edward,  or  at  the  next  camp,  she  obtained 
a  two- wheel  tumbril,  a  kind  of  cart  which  had  been 
constructed  by  the  artillery,  similar  to  the  carriage 
then  used  for  the  mail  upon  the  great  roads  of  England. 
Major  Acland  commanded  the  British  grenadiers, 
which  were  attadied  to  General  Frazer  s  corps,  and, 
consequently,  were  the  most  advanced  post  of  the 
army.  Their  situations  were  so  alert,  that  no  persons 
slept  out  of  their  clothes.  In  one  of  these  positions,  a 
tent,  in  which  the  Major  and  Lady  Harriet  were  asleep, 
suddenly  took  fire.  An  orderly  Serjeant  of  grenadiers, 
with  great  hazard  of  sufftication,  dragged  out  the  first 
person  he  caught  hold  of,  who  proved  to  be  the  Major. 
It  happened  that,  in  the  same  instant,  she  had,  un* 
knowing  what  she  did,  and  perhaps  not  perfectly 
awake,  providentially  made  her  escape  by  creeping 
under  the  back  part  of  the  tent.  The  first  object 
she  saw,  upon  the  recovery  of  her  senses,  was  the 
Major  on  the  other  side  ^  and,  in  the  same  instant, 
he  was  again  in  the  fire  in  search  of  her.  The  Ser- 
jeant again  saved  him,  but  not  without  the  Mtyor 
being  severely  burned  {n  the  face  and  different  parts 
of  the  body.  Every  thing  they  had  with  them  in  the 
tent  was  cqnsumed.  This  accident  happened  a  little 
time  before  the  army  had  passed  the  Hudson's  River. 
It  neither  altered  the  resolution  nor  the  cheerfulness 
of  Lady  Harriet,  and  she  continued  her  progress,  a 
partaker  of  the  fatigues  of  the  advanced  corps. 

The  next  call  upon  her  fortitude  was  of  a  different 
nature,  and  more  distressful  as  of  longer  suspense. 
On  the  march  of  the  1 9th,  the  grenadiers  being  liable 
to  action  at  every  step,  she  had  been  directed  by  the 
major  to  follow  the  route  of  the  artillery  and  baggage, 
which  was  not  exposed.  At  the  time  the  action 
began,  she  found  herself  near  a  small  uninhabited 
hut,  where  she  alighted.  When  it  was  known  that 
the  engagement  was^  becoming  general  and  bloody,  the 
surgeons  of  the  hospital  took  possession  of  the  same 
place,  as  the  most  convenient  for  the  first  care  of  (he 
wounded.  Thus  was  this  lady  in  hearing  of  one  con- 
tinued fire  of  cannon  and  musketry  for  some  hours 
together,  concluding  from  the  post  of  her  husband 
at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers,  that  he  was  in  the 
most  exposed  part  of  the  action.  She  had  three 
female  companions,  the  Baroness  of  Reidessel,  and 
the  wives  of  two  British  officers.  Major  Harnage, 
and  Lieutenant  Reynell  ^  but  in  the  event,  theif 
presence    served   but    for    little    comfort.      Major 
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Harnage  was  texm  brought  to  tbe  awgeons  very 
badly  wounded;  and  a  little  while  after  came  the 
iotelligence,  that  Lieateoant  Reynell  was  ahot  dead ! 
Imaginatioa  will  want  no  help  to  figiue  the  state  of 
the  whole  gronp. 

From  tbe  date  of  that  action  to  the  7th  of  October^ 
Lady  Harriet,  with  her  naoal  aerenity,  stood  pre* 
pared  for  new  triak :  and  it  was  her  lot,  that  their 
severity  increased  with  their  numbers  I  She  was 
agaio  exposed  to  the  hearing  of  the  whole  action  of 
that  day,  and  at  last  received  the  shock  of  her  indi- 
vidual misfortune,  mixed  with  the  intelligence  of  the 
general  calamity.  The  troops  were  ddeated,  and 
Major  Acland,  de$peratefy  wommdtd,  was  a  jhris^ner. 
The  day  of  the  8th,  was  passed  by  Lady  Harriet  and 
her  companions  in  common  anxiety  ^  not  a  tent  nor 
a  shed  was  standing,  except  what  belonged  to  tbe 
hospital,  and  their  refuge  was  among  the  wounded 
and  tbe  d}iDg. 

'*  I  soon  received  a  message  from  Lady  Harriet,** 
adds  General  Burgoyne,  "  submitting  to  my  decision 
a  proposal,  (and  expressing  an  earnest  solicitude  to 
execute  it,  if  not  interfering  with  my  designs,)  that 
she  might  pass  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  request 
General  Gates's  permiBsion  to  attend  her  husband. 
Though  I  was  ready  to  believe,  for  I  had  experienced 
the  fact,  that  patience  and  fortitude,  as  well  as  every 
virtue,  in  a  supreme  degree,  were  to  be  found  under  the 
most  tender  forms,  I  was  astonished  at  this  proposal 
After  so  long  an  agitation  of  the  spirits,  and  ex- 
hausted not  only  for  want  of  rest,  but  absolutely 
want  of  food,  drenched  in  rains  for  twelve  hours 
together,  that  a  woman  should  be  capable  of  such 
an  undertaking  as  delivering  herself  to  the  enemy, 
probably  in  the  night,  and  uncertain  into  what  hands 
she  might  fall,  appeared  an  effort  above  human 
nature.  The  assistance  I  was  enabled  to  give  was 
small  indeed ;  I  had  not  even  a  cup  of  wine  to  offer 
her;  but  I  was  told,  she  had  found  from  some  kind  and 
fortunate  hand,  a  little  rum  and  dirty  water.  All  I 
could  furnish  to  her  was  an  open  boat,  and  a  few  lines 
to  General  Gates,  recommending  her  to  his  attentioo. 

"  Mr.  Brudenell,  the  chaplain  to  the  artillery, 
readily  undertook  to  accompany  her  ;  and  with  one 
female  servant,  and  the  Major's  vslet-de-cbambre, 
(who  had  a  ball,  which  he  had  received  in  the  late 
action,  then  in  his  shoulder,)  she  was  rowed  down  the 
river  to  meet  the  enemy.  But  her  distresses  were 
not  yet  to  end.  The  night  was  advanced  before  the 
boat  reached  the  enemy's  out-posts ;  and  the  sentinel 
would  not  allow  them  even  to  come  on  shore.  In  vain 
Mr.  Brudenell  offered  the  flag  of  truce,  and  represent- 
ed to  him  the  circumstances  of  his  extraordinary  fel- 
low'passenger.  The  guard,  apprehensive  of  treachery, 
and  punctilious  to  their  orders,  threatened  to  fire  into 
the  boat  if  they  stirred  before  day-light  Her  anxiety 
and  sufferings  were  thus  protracted  through  seven  or 
eight  dark  and  cold  hours ;  and  her  reflections  upon 
that  first  reception,  could  not  give  her  very  encourag- 
ing ideas  of  the  treatment  she  was  afterwards  to  expect. 
But  it  is  due  to  justice,  at  the  dose  of  this  adventure, 
to  say,  that  she  was  received  and  accommodated  by 
General  Gates,  with  all  the  humanity  and  respect 
that  her  rank,  her  merits,  and  her  fortunes  deserved. 

"  Let  such  as  are  affected  by  these  circumstances 
of  alarmj  hardship,  and  danger,  recollect,  that  the 
subject  of  them  was  a  woman  of  the  most  tender 
and  delicate  frame,  of  the  gentlest  manners,  habi- 
tuated to  all  the  soft  elegancies  and  refined  enjoy- 
ments that  attend  high  birth  and  fortune ;  and  far 
advanced  in  a  state  in  which  the  tender  cares  always 
due  to  the  sex,  become  indispensably  necessary. 
6ut  her  mind  WHS  formed  for  such  trials  !*' 


THB   saVimB  S  VKW. 

A  tLAVTivo  ray  of  evening  li|^ 
Bhooti  thro*  the  yellow  £r«iBS» 

It  makes  the  fkded  orimson  btifl^ 
And  yields  the  frinse  a  fsm* 

The  window's  sothic  frame-woik  faH^ 

In  oblique  shadow  on  the  walls. 

And  sanoe  those  trappings  fiisi  were  M 

How  many  a  ckradless  day 
To  rob  the  vdvet  of  its  hue, 

Has  come,  and  past  away; 
How  many  a  setting  son  halh  made 
That  curious  lattioe-woxk  of  shade. 


Crumbled  beneath  the  hillock 

That  cunning  hand  must  be, 
That  canred  this  fretted  door,  I 

Acorn  and  fieur4e-Us{ 
And  now  the  worm  hath  done  her  part 
In  iTiTfiticlring  th<»  chisid's  art* 

In  days  of  jore,  (as  now  we  call,) 

When  the  firbt  James  was  kin^ 
The  courtly  Knight  from  yonder  haUy 

Hither  his  train  did  brinff, 
All  seated  round  in  order  due, 
With  broider*d  suit  and  buckled  shoo. 
On  dsmask  cushions,  set  in  fringe. 

All  rov*rently  they  knelt, 
Prayer-Book  with  bnxen  hasp  sad  hiafi^ 

In  ancient  Engiiah  spelt, 
Each  holding  in  4  lily  hand. 
Responsive  at  the  priest^s  command. 
Then  streaming  down  the  vaulted  aislfl^ 

The  sunbeam  long  and  lone 
Illumes  the  charscters  awbile 

Of  their  inscription-etonet 
And  there  in  marble  hard  and  oold. 
The  Knight  and  all  his  train  hAM. 

Outstretch*d  together  are  ezprsss^ 

Ue  and  his  lady  fair, 
With  hands  uplifted  on  the  breast 

In  attitude  of  prayer  $ 
Long-viBaged^  dad  in  armour,  he^ 
With  rutted  arm  and  bodrtiee,  aha. 
Set  forth,  in  order  as  they  died. 

The  numerous  offq;>ring  bend, 
DeToutly  kneeling  side  by  side^ 

As  though  they  did  intend 
For  past  offences  to  atone, 
By  saying  endless  prayers  in  stone. 
Those  mellow  days  are  psst  and  dia^ 

And  generations  new, 
In  regular  descent  from  him 

Have  filled  the  stately  pew. 
And  in  the  same  successioa  go 
To  occupy  the  vault  below. 

And  now  the  modern-poUshed  sqnira 

With  his  gay  train  appear. 
Who  duly  to  the  hall  retire 

A  season  every  year. 
And  fill  the  seat  with  belle  and  beaaz 
As  *twas  so  many  yean  ago. 

Perchance  all  thoughtless  as  they  tread 

Tlie  hoUow^ounding  floor 
Of  that  dark  house  of  kindred  dead 

Which  shall,  as  heretofore^ 
In  turn  receive  to  silent  rest, 
Another  and  another  guest 

The  feat]ier*d  heane  and  saUe  tiain 

In  all  its  wonted  state, 
Shall  wind  along  the  ▼illage-hns 

And  stand  before  the  gate. 
Brought  many  a  distant  couutiy  thro^ 
To  join  the  filial  rendezvous. 

And  when  the  race  is  swept  away 

All  to  their  dusty  beds. 
Still  shall  the  mellow  ey&dng  tsj 

Shine  gently  o*er  their  heads ; 
While  other  &ces,  fresh  and  new. 
Shall  occupy  the  8quire*s  Pew. — Miss  TAixoa. 
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Til.     TkB  PkARI.  FliHBAT. 

Trb  PmH  Fishery  it,  perhaps,**  upon  the  whole,  the  most 
interesting  thing  connected  with  this  remarkahle  island. 
The  number  of  penona  who  aaaemble  when  the  aeaion  Ihr 
peariHiiffng  dommencea,  is  tnm  fifty  to  sixty  thousand, 
consisting  of  divers,  mariners,  merchants,  and  tradesmen 
of  every  description.  "  The  fishery  is  described  by  Cbmt 
Frederick  and  a  variety  of  authors.  He  informs  us  that 
the  divers  were  chiefly  Christians  of  Malabar  in  his  time. 
They  ara  now  a  mixture  of  that  description  of  Roman 
Catholics  and  Hindoos;  hut  the  superstitions  praetised  to 
preserve  the  divers  tnm  the  sharks,  and  other  dangers  of 
their  profession,  are  all  Hindoo.  Several  fknatics  are  well 
paid  for  their  attendance  during  the  fishery  for  that  purpose ; 
and  the  sharks  are  as  obedient  to  the  colouration  of  a 
Brahmin,  as  they  could  Jm  to  that  of  a  Malabar  priest*  for 
the  charm  is  by  no  means  efUcacious.  Those  who  wish 
to  inquire  f\irther  into  the  detail,  will  meet  with  a  very 
excellent  account  in  the  AtioHc  Re§earche$,  voL  v.,  by  Mr, 
Le  Beck ;  in  that  paper,  he  will  find  that  this  fishery  which 
used  to  produce  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  the  Portuguese 
and  Dutch,  produced  in  the  year  1797  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  under  the  management  of  the  English." 

**  In  the  age  of  the  Periplus^  none  but'  oondemfked 
criminals  were  employed  in  this  service;  a  practice  common 
to  all  the  natives  of  the  ancient  world,  in  their  mines,  in 
their  galleys,  in  the  construction  of  their  public  buildings, 
and  execution  of  all  their  public  works.  The  mines  of 
Potosi  are  still  worked  by  slaves,  where  the  same  miseries 
are  experienced,  as  Agatharchides  has  depicted  in  the 
gold-mines  of  Egypt;  while  in  Burooe,  or  at  least  in 
England,  we  never  want  fMmen  to  work  in  our  eolUeries» 
in  our  mines  of  tin,  lead*  or  copper,  whose  labour  is  pro- 
cured and  whose  dangers  are  compensated  by  the  higher 
price  they  obtain  for  tne  services  they  are  to  perform*. 

At  certain  seasons  the  peari-«ysters  are  seen  ftoathig 
about  on  the  sea,  covering  a  gteat  extent  of  surfoce,  and 
so  extremely  minute  as  to  appear  like  the  spawn  of  flsh« 
In  this  statQ  th^y  are  carried  by  the  currents  found  the 
coasts  of  Cerlon,  until  their  increased  sixe  causes  them  to 
sink»  when  they  form  beds,  tieom  which  a  very  considerable 
revenue  is  derived.  The  best  Oysters  are  those  taken  from 
the  banks  of  Arippo,  near  the  gulf  of  Minar,  which  are 
usually  found  in  ftom  five  and  a  naif  to  seven  fiithoms  of 
water.  The  best  pearirare  generally  taken  from  the  most 
fleshy  part  of  the  oyster*  near  the  hinge  of  the  shell;  but 
they  are  likewise  found  in  all  oarts  of  the  fish,  and  adhering 
to  the  shells.  There  have  occasionally  been  found  upwards 
of  a  hundred  pearls  of  different  sixes  in  a  single  oyster. 
All  the  oysters  do  not  contain  pearls,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  produced  by  disease  in  the  fish.  If  a  pearl  be  cut, 
it  is  found  to  consist  of  a  sttocessiou  of  laminn  like  the 
onion,  and  is  no  doubt  composed  of  the  same  matter  as  the 
shell.  Notwithstanding  the  treasure  which  these  oysters 
contain,  a  bushel  of  thedi  may  be  purchased  off  Arippo, 
during  the  fishing-season,  for  a  less  sum  than  a  bushel  of 
common  oysters  at  Feversham  or  Colchester. 

The  boats  used  at  the  pearl-fisheries  are  from  eight  to 
fifteen  tons  burden,  and  without  decks.  The  head  and 
stern  are  neariy  alike,  the  latter  having  a  slight  cur\'e,  and 
the  stem-post  beinff  generally  straight  They  have  no  keel ; 
the  bottom  is  round;  the  breadth  of  the  boat  increasing  to 
the  top  of  the  gunwale.  These  boats  are  ringed  with  one 
rude  mast,  and  carry  one  lug-sail,  made  of  light  cloth, 
loosely  sewed  to  a  tight  coire  rope,  so  that  it  blows  out  very 
much.  From  these  rude  fittings  the  boats  are  subject  to 
frequent  accidents,  and  often  require  to  be  towed  to  the 
shore.  They  leave  the  shore  with  a  land-wind  about  mid- 
night, and  proceed  to  the  bank,  a  distance  of  from  nine  to 
twelve  miles.  If  they  reach  it  before  daylight,  they 
anchor  close  by  the  government  guard-vessel,  which  is 
always  stationed  there,  having  lights  hoisted  at  night  to 
direct  the  boats  to  the  bank.  The  men  begin  to  dive  as 
soon  as  there  is  light  enough  to  see,  and  continue  their 
labours  till  noon,  when  a  gun  is  fired  from  the  guard-vessel 
for  the  diving  to  cease.  The  weather  is  generally  calm 
during  the  fishing  period,  the  slightest  interruption  of  which 
is  an  insurmouuUble  obstacle  to  the  continuance  of  their 
pursuit 

The  crew  of  a  hoM  eonsbts  of  *  tindal  or  master,  ten 


divers,  and  thirteen  odmr  tten  wiio  naoage  iSbfi  boat 
attend  to  $Sb$  difers  when  ishilig.    Eaeh  \omt  hmm 
diving-stoAM,  the  tin  diven  lelitTiiig  each  ottaar*  m  tl 
five  are  constantly  at  work  during  tne  hours  of  fishing. 
The  weight  of  tne  diving-etones  varies  from    ftfleen    to 
twenty-five  pounds,  according  to  the  sixe  of   the  dnner: 
tome  stout  men  tod  it  necessary  to  have  from  font  to  ei^bt 
pounds  of  stone  in  a  waist-belt,  ta>  enable  them  to  keep  mt 
the  bottom,  till  they  have  filled  their  net  with  oysters. 
The  form  of  a  diving-^tone  resembles  a  pine,  snd  is  sus- 
pended by  a  double  eord.   The  net  la  eighteen  ttiobes  Ae^ 
fastened  to  a  hoop^igbtevn  iathm  in  diametef*  altuig  to  a 
single  cord4 

On  preparing  to  oommenoe  fishing,  the  diver  itri|M  oC 
his  clothes,  having  only  a  narrow  sup  of  doth  tomad  the 
loins.    After  offering  up  his  devotions,  he  plunges  into 
the  water  and  swims  to    the    diving-stone*  whieh   the 
attendanU  have  hung  over  the  boat*s  side ;  he  then  places 
the  toes  of  his  right  foot  between  the  double  oord  of  the 
diving-stone;  the  coil  of  the  double  oord  betn^   passed 
over  a  stick  prejerting  from  the  side  of  the  bont,  he  is 
enabled,  by  grasping  all  parts  of  the  rope»  to   eoppoit 
himself  and  tne  stone,  and  raise  or  lower  the  latter  far  hn 
own  convenience,  while  he  remains  at  the  surftoe;  he  nov 
puts  his  left  foot  on  the  hoop  of  the  net,  and  uueiLi  it 
against  the  diving-stone,  retaining  the  cord  in  his  huMLthe 
attendants  taking  cafe  that  the  oorda  are  dear  §9r  mnning 
out  of  the  boatt. 

Many  divers  will  not  venture  to  descend  until  the  ahark- 
charmer  is  on  the  bank,  and  has  secured  the  mouths  sf 
the  sharks;  while  some  are  provided  with  a  written  cfaana 
from  their  priests,  which  they  wrap  up  in  oilcloth,  perfcdljr 
secured  from  the  Water,  and  dive  with  it  on  their  persons. 
Others,  being  Roman  Catholics,  appear  satisfled  with  sa 
assurance  from  their  Driest,  that  they  have  his  prayers  fcr 
their  protection ;  but  1  am  informed  they  are  all  happy  to 
secure  the  interest  of  the  shark-charmer,  who  is  paid'  hf 
the  government,  besides  being  allowed  a  perquisite  of  tea 
oyateis  from  everv  boat  dailv,  during  the  fishery.  These 
empirics  have  aU  the  resolute  audacity  of  their  Xndt; 
they  maintain  their  power  with  the  most  impertincot 
ekM)uence,  and  ahoula  a  shark  happen  to  give  the  lie  is 
their  pretensions,  they  are  instantly  readv  with  the  bmsI 
ingenious  excuses,  and  so  complete  is  their  aseendency 
over  the  credulity  of  the  divers,  tliat  an  accident  from  s 
shark  never  awakens  the  slightest  mistrust  of  the  po««r 
of  these  impostors  to  keep  them  off. 

Captain  Stewart,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  TWmsoc- 
ftoiM  qf  the  Royal  AtioHc  Society,  mentions  a  circum- 
stance which  strongly  characterises  the  impudent  pre- 
tensions of  these  shark-charmers.  He  had  frequently 
urged  one  of  them  to  charm  a  s^ark  te  appear  along-side 
the  vessel  in  which  Captain  Stewart  then  was;  but  the 
wily  rogue  declined  doing  it»  though  he  Msitively  main- 
tained It  to  he  in  his  power,  on  the  ground  tnat  it  would  not 
be  right,  his  business  being  to  send  them  away.  **  During 
the  few  dayst"  says  Captain  Stewart.  **  thai  we  were 
employed  mSrking  off  the  ground  to  be  fished,  a  shark 
was  seen  and  reported  to  me.  I  instantly  sent  for  the 
shark-eharmer  to  be  brought  before  me,  and  desired  him 
to  account  for  permitting  a  shark  to  appear  at  a  time  when 
alarm  might  have  a  serious  iillluence  on  the  success  of  the 
fishery.  He  replied  that  I  had  frequently  requested  him 
to  summon  a  shark  to  appear,  and  he  had  therefore  allowed 
this  one  the  liberty  to  please  me.** 

The  number  of  oysters  secured  during  the  period  of  the 
fishery,  which  is  about  a  month,  is  prodigious.  One  boat 
has  been  known  to  bring  to  land  in  one  dav  as  many  as 
thirty-three  thousand.  These  are  regulariy  deposited 
in  heaps,  as  they  are  brought  ashore,  where  they  are 
allowed  to  remain*  until  they  become  putrid,  this  being 
necessary  in  order  to  remove  the  pearls  easily  from  the 
tough  matter  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  They  are 
then  thrown  into  large  square  receptacles,,  enclosed  by 
walls  about  a  foot  high,  for  the  better  preservation  of  the 
pearis.  These  compartments  communicate  by  four  un- 
covered drains  of  gradual  descent,  with  a  small  bath  in 
the  centre  of  the  enclosure,  so  that  whatever  pearls  are 
swept  away  by  accidental  rains,  or  the  washing  of  the 
ovsters,  are  carried  into  this  cistern,  and  none  can  be  lost. 
Where  there  are  no  pavementa  of  the  above  description, 
the  oysters  4re  heaped  on  double  mate  spread  noon  the 
sand  within  railed  enclosures;  at  the  gate  oif  each  oi  which 
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^  opnslimt  gwA  it  kopt  tot  ilie  p^v^niion  of  thefts.  But 
Dotwitbatiindinj;  all  the  vigilance  that  can  be  used,  pilfering 
prevails  through  the  different  scenes  of  the  fishery  to 
a  great  extent.  The  divers,  the  boatmen,  the  persona 
employed  in  washing  the  oysters  and  sifting  the  sand, 
kMve  no  expedient  untried  to  aooomplish  frauds*  £v^i» 
the  peons  employed  as  a  cheek  upon  the  labourers,  have 
lieen  known  to  attach  a  viscous  substance  to  the  end  of 
their  canes,  and  thus  extract  from  the  washing-troughs 
valuable  pearls  with  the  very  instruments  used  to  punish 
siipilar  delinquents. 

When  the  oysters  are  in  a  state  of  sufRdent  decay  to  .be 
washed,  a  portion  of  them  is  thrown  into  a  oaooe  fifteen 
feet  in  length,  three  in  hieadth.  and  as  many  in  depth.  This 
<»OQe  is  filled  with  salt  water,  in  which  the  oysters  are 
allowed  to  remaiji  for  twelve  hours,  in  order  that  the  putrid 
aubstance  may  become  perfectly  soft,  and  be  thus  the  more 
readily  disengaged  from  the  maggots,  which  float  upon 
the  surfkce  ana  are  easily  thrown  out«  From  twelve  to 
Ifteen  naked  men  "are  ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  canoe, 
whjiih  is  a  little  elevated  at  oae  endi  io  at  to  eUow  the 
water  to  run  off,  when  it  is  full.  The  oysters. are  taken  m 
qne  by  one,  the.  shells  broken  from  one  another,  and 
washed  in  the  water. ,  The  stench  proceeding  from  the 
canoe  during  this  operation,  is  the  most  disgusting  that 
can  be  conceived.  The  labourers  and  overseers,  however, 
remain,  ftom  faabi^,  apparently  insensible  to  thehorrible 
odeur,  and  proaeeute  their  iiusinesa  wi^out  expreasing  any 
^iMgree^ble  sensations.  Thoae  shells  which  have  pearls 
adhering  to  them  are  thrown^on  one  side,  and  afterwards 
banded  to  clippers,  whose  business  it  is  to  disengage  the 
pearls  from  the  shells  by  means  of  a  forCeps  and  hammer. 
jTbese  pearls,  imperfect  a|id  deformed  as  they  invariably 
are,  have  been '  generally  estimated  at  forty  pagodas  per 
p«itnd-weight,  and  have  oeoasionally  reaehed  the  price  of 
si  xty-feur.  The  jNwiidest  and  best  of  them  are  rendered 
ftft  to  be  strung  with  other  pearls.  Many  of  them  are 
u^d.  for  setting  in  brooches  and.  rings.  The  refuse  is 
m  ixed  with  the  sand-pearl  and  sold  to  make  chunam  foi^ 
the  palates  of  certain  Qhinese  epicures,  from  whom  it  may 
be  presumed  Cleopatra  learned  the  luxury  of  swallowing 
pearls.  This  part  ef  the  produoe  of  the  pearl-fishery  it 
sutfioient  to  pay  the  wages  of  all  the  servants  and  labourers 
employed)  and  to  cover  every  ether  incidental  expense. 

When  all  (he  shells  are  thrown  out  of  thf  canoe,  the 
slimy  substance  of  the  o^siers,  turned  into  mud,  remains 
at  the  bottom,  mixed  with  sand  and  small,  fragments  of 
shells.  The  dirty  water  is  drawn  off  in  buckets  fVom  the 
lower, end  of  the  canoe  ai^d  emptied  into  a  sack,  hung  like 
a  jelly-bag;  thns  no  pearls  can  escape.  Clearwater  is 
then  pourMl.  in  at  the  upper  end  of  we  canoe;  three  or 
four  men  stir  up  the  putrescent  mias^  and  sand  with  their 
hands  from  the  lower  end,  and  prevent  the  pearls  from 
being  washed  down.  These  sink  to  the  bottom  and  are 
kept  back  byraised  pieces  of  wood,  left  in  hollowing  out 
the  canoe.  The  large  pearls  are  now  distinctly  seen;  the 
whole  of  the  refuse  matter  is  taken  ftom  the  oanoe,  and 
the  bay  aptoid^out  on  a  ooarte  eloth  to  dry  in  the  sun*. 

J.H.O. 

*  See  Cobdiner's  History  of  Ceylon,  vol.  ii.,  p.  59. 


Haton  used  to  relate,  with  maeh  pleasure,  a  dispute 
which  he  had  with  a  masto-seller  in  London.  •  Amusing 
himself  one  morning,  after  the  English  fashion,  in  shoppinir* 


returned '  Haydj^,    *' J*ll  have  nothing  to  do  with  that 

**How,   sir,  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  Haydn's 

mueibi     And  pray  what  fi^ult  have  you  to  find  with  it?** 

'*0h,  plenty*;  but  it  is  useless  talking  about  it,~8ince  it  does 

not  suit  me:  show  me  some,  other.*!    Tb^  music-seller, 

who  was  a  warm  Haydnist,  replied,  *'  No,  sir/  I  have 

music, it  is  true,  but  not  for  suoh  a^  you;"  and  turned 

his  back  upon  him.    As  Haydn  was  going  away,  smiling, 

a  gsmlsman  of  his  aequaintanee  eiiterad«  and  acoosted  him 

by  Qsora.    The  musiors^Uer,  ttill  out  of  humour,  turned 

Amud  at  the  name,  and  said  to  the  person  who  had  just 

entered  the  shop:  "  Haydn  1— «y,  har«*s  a  fellow  who  says 

he  ^  not  like  that  great  man's  music.'*    The  English- 

auiQ  laughed ;  an  explanaticm  took  place,  and  the  music- 

teller  was  made  aequainted  with  the  maa  who  fouad  fault 

inth  Haydn  s  music.- — Life  qf  Haydn. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  BEAUTIES  OF  THE 

CREATION. 

The  more  attentively  we  consider  the  face  of  nature, 
theipore  deeply  we  pry  into  its  mysteries,  and  make 
ourselves  acquainted  with  its  secrets,  the  more  do  we 
acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator, — the  more 
do  we  feel  thAt  *'  the.  Heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  firiQametit  showeth  his  handy  work.** 
Every  advance  in  aclence,  every  new  discovery  in  the 
structure  aud  organisation  of  the  bodies  that  surround 
us^  does  but  increase  our  adn^iration,  ^d  confirm 
our  assurance  th^t 

Tbe  hand  that  made  them  is  divine. 

Tb«  G«ola§i»t  in^vestigates  the  erust  of  the  earth. 
He  obeervee  the  nature  of  ita  stratftf — tb($  position 
superiorly  of  auch  as  are  porous  and  peripeable 
de^r  diiwn,  nhoae  tb^^  are  tefiacioua  and  resisting. 
H«  reeogm0e0  m  this  armngeaaeiit  the  source  Qf  "  the 
rivers  that  run  among  the  bills."  He  observes  that 
bad  thl«  ord«r  lieen  reverped,  tbe  vain  which  falls 
from  heaven  would  have  deluged  the  surface  of  the 
earth  without  penetrating  its  bosomi  and  would  in 
wild-devastating  tocrents  have  swept  from  its  face  those 
fruits,  and  plants  that  it  now  so  beneficently  nourishes 
and  evolves* 

The  Cknmt  analyses  what  were  formerly  looked 
on  as  elementary  substances.  .In  the  air  h^  finds 
two  gases,  one  of  which  ip  by  itself  fatal  to  animal 
life,  while  an  undue  proportion  of  the  other  would 
change  the. air  we  breathe  into  a  corrosive  poison^ 
yet  they  are  mixed  in  auch  proportions  as  to  form 
the  compound  most  suited  to  support  that  curious 
Vital  phenomenon,  respiration,  .  And  whether  this 
compound  be  examined  in  the  depths  of  the  lowest 
mines,  or  at  the  greatest  heights  to  which  men  hav^ 
ascended,  the  proportions  of  this  combination  are 
found  to  be  unvaried.  He  examines  the  earths  ^  he 
considers  their  use  for  the  growth  and  support  of 
plants  j  and  lie  asks,  himself  what  should  they  con- 
sist of  for  thia  purpose.  Plants  be  finds  to  contain 
oxygen,  kydvogen^  carbon,  an4  salts.  The  two. 
former  can  be  derived  frQm  tbe  aii^  that  surrounds 
the.water  which  moistens  tbiem:  for  the  latter,  they 
are  dependent  oa  the  soil  in  which  they  are  rooted. 
However  vahoufi  the  composition  of  this  soil,  it 
jconsists  essentially  af  two  parts.  Ona  is  a  certain 
quantity  of  earthy  matters,  such  as  day,  lime,  and 
magnesia :  tbe  oUier  is  formed  from  the  remains  of 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  which,  when  mixed 
-  with  the  former,  constitute  common  mould.  ThQ 
rain,  then,.  peircolatiBg  through  this  mould,  dissolves 
the  soluble  salts  with  Yfhidi  it  comes  in  eontact, 
together  with  the  gaseonSj^  e^tmu^tive,  and  other 
matters  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  animal  and 
vegetable,  remains.  Saturated  with  these  nutritious 
matters  it  is  presented  to  the  roots,  by  them  it  is 
readily  absorbed  and  sent  as  sap  to  the  {eaves,  there, 
by  exposure  to  air,  to  midergo  the  final  process  of 
assimilation. 

The  Botanift  here  steps  in,  and  adds  his  mite  to 
that  beautifully  continuous  train  of  evideboe,  which, 
like  the  golden  chain  of  the  poet,  binds  together 
heaven  and  earth/  He  observes  the  beautiful  adapta- 
tion of  the  plant,  to  th^  soil  in  which  it  is  intended 
tp  grow,  llie  stately  red  mangrove  springs  in  a  wet 
and  boggy  soil  wbichi  conld  scarcely  support  it  ersct 
against  the  first  passing  breescu  Bu^  how  wisely  is 
this  cared  for!  It  aiis^  from  several  roots,  each 
root  rising  some  feet  above  the  earth  before  it  unites 
^th  its  fellows  to  form  tha  tmipk  i  farther,  slender 
shoots  about  three  incbas  in  circumference,  quite 
bare,  and  jointed,  grow  from  the  trunk  and- branches 
in  great  abundsnoe,  tbea  descend  into  tha  earthj 
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f%\^  foot,  and  tha«  afford  support  to  the  parent  stem. ! 
The  cocoa,  which  it  a  large  tree  of  the  shores  of  the  ^ 
torrid  xone,  grows  in  pure  iand,  which  it  interlaces 
with  sach  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fibres,  as  to  form 
around  it  a  soiid  mass.  It  is  on  this  hasis  that  it 
withstands  the  most  forions  tempests  in  the  midst  of 
a  moving  soiL 

A  constant  supply  of  moisture  is  necessary  to  the 
life  of  the  plant;  and  when  the  thirsty  soil  fails  to 
impart  this  through  the  root,  how  beautiful  is  the 
provision  that  enables  the  leaves  to  absoii>  the 
aqueous  vapour  from  the  atmosphere,  and  by  the 
ftculty  they  possess  of  radiating  heat,  so  to  reduce 
their  temperature  during  the  night,  as  to  cause  the 
deposition  on  tiiemselves  of  '*  the  gentle  dew  from 
heaven." 

Heat  is  essential  for  evolving  and  maturbg  the 
delicate  organs  on  which  the  reproduction  of  the 
plant  depends.  The  organs  are  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  blossom,  which,  gathering  the  rays, 
reflects  them  in  on  its  tender  charge;  an  effect  very 
much  increased  by  its  general  incurved  £orm.  But 
what  colours  are,  most  favourable  to  iht  reflection  of 
heat  ? 

Science  has  shown  that  light  colours  reflect,  while 
dark  absorb.    But  although  this  fact  was  so  long  un- 
discovered by  science,  bow  skilfully  has  it  been  taken 
advantage  of  by  Almighty  Wisdom  !    "  Consider  the 
lilies  of  the  field.'*     Is  not  the  daxding  whiteness  of 
the  snowdrop,  the  delicate  tint  of  the  hya<iinth,  the 
naroissus,  and  the  early  anemone,  intended  to  reflect 
the  chill  rays  of  a  wintry  sun,  and  to  increase  to  the 
utmost  the-  scanty  heat  it  affords  ?     Is  not  this  in- 
tention assisted  by  their  general  low-lying  position, 
which  exposes  them  to  all  the  heat  the  earth  radiates } 
while  the  deep  colours  and  lofty  stems  of  the  sum- 
mer and  autumnal  flowers,  clearly  evince  that  such 
contrivance  was  here  needless,  and  was  therefore 
omitted.     With  equal  care  are  they  guarded  against 
the  effects  of  a  too-scorching  heat;  and  while  with 
us  they  are  found  in  the  meadows,  enamelling  the 
soil,  between  the  tropics  they  are  raised  aloft,  and 
made  the  ornaments  of  the  forest,  which  by  its  foliage 
shelters  them  from  the  blaze  bf  the  mid-day  sun, 
while,  by  their  situation,  they  are  sufficiently  removed 
from  the  parched  and  burning  earths 

How  beneficent  was  it  of  Divine  goodness  to  ordain, 
that  com,  so  necessary  to  the  support  of  man,  should 
grow,  not  on  bulky  vegetables,  requiring  much  space 
and  length  of  time  for  reproduction,  but  on  small 
slender  plants,  which  spring  up  almost  as  soon  as 
the  seed  is  put  into  the  ground.  In  the  former  case, 
the  deetrncftion  of  a  crop  would  have  been  followed 
by  fannine  for  many  years;  in  the  latter,  there  ia 
nothing  more  than  inconvenience  for  a  fow  months. 

But,  beyond  all  measure,  the  most  interesting  as 
referring  to  the  curious  and  intricate .  of  the  works 
1^  the  Almighty,  are  the  discoveries  of  the  anatomUt 
and  ntOuraUtt.  Every  step  he  makea  in  the  acquaint- 
ance  with  natmne,  every  new  foot  that  h^  discovers, 
opens  to  him  such  a  boundless  exhibition  of  wisdom, 
goodness,  and  mercy,  that, 

'naasported  with  the  view,  he*s  lost  ' 
In  wonder,  love^  aadprtiie. 

He  observes  the  countless  tribes  of  fishes  ''that  have 
their  way  in  the  deep,  and  occupy  themselves  in  the 
great  waters.**  How  admirably  is  their<  shape  adapted 
to  cleaving  their  way  through  the  watery  element ;  how 
powerful  the  muscles  of  the  tail,  by  which  chiefly 
they  are  propelled ;  how  ingenious  the  situation  and 
coBstmction  of  the  air-bladder,  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  rise  or  sink  at  pleasure ;  but,  above  all, 
how  beautifdA  is  the  mechanism  of  their  respiration ! 


That  which  to  animals  with  lungs  would  be  painM 
and  laborious,  is,  by  the  substitution  of  gills,   ren- 
dered easy,  and  free  from  trouble.    The  fiish  fills  its 
mouth  with  water,  and,  instead  of  swallowing,  snf. 
fers  it  to  pass  throuf^  its  gills.    To  each  brancb  of 
the  gills  is  distributed  a  vein  and  artery,  bj  nacsois 
of  which  the  blood  is  exposed  to  the  vivifying  pna- 
ciple  contained  in  the  water,  or  in  the  air  which  is 
held  dissolved  in  the  water;  and  tnus  the   snme 
change  is  produced  as  in,  us  by  the  passage  of  the 
blood  through  the  lungs, — ^it  is  arterialized,  and  r^ 
dered  fit  for  the  nutriment  of  the  body. 

In  birds  the  great  object  seems  to  h|ive  been  ligbe- 
ness,  to  enable  them  to  soar^roagh  the  spnckraa 
fields  of  air,  the  element  it  was  intended  they  ahouM 
occupy.    For  this  purpose  their  bones  are  hoQaw,  aad 
filled  with  air;  their  lungs  srs  continuooa,  w^  a 
number  of  air-sacs,  which  run  down  into  the  abdiK 
men,    occupying    much    space  with    Ihtle    weight, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  assist  in  tiie  lupid 
aeration  of  the  blood,  so  necessary  to  animals  of  ssch 
quickness  of  motion  and  rapidity  of  impulse.    Their 
wings  are  widely  extended,  in  comparison  writh  the 
size  of  their  bodies,  by  which  means  they  are  cna- 
bled  to  condense  a  considerable  body  of  air,  which, 
by  tt9  elasticity,   assists  them  in  their  flight.    To 
enable  them  to  maintain  their  position  in  the  air,  it 
is  necessary  ^lat  the  centre  of  gravity   shcwild  fie 
bene^h  tfa^  line  of  their  wings,  dse  they    woold 
tumble  over  in  their  flight    To  attain  this  object 
one  of  the  large  muscles  for  devating  the  ''mu^  m 
actually  placed  with  the  depressors  of  the  wing  on 
the  fVont  of  the  breast,  and  made  to  turn,  as  it  were, 
over  a  pulley,  to  gain  the  bade  of  the  pinion,  and 
enable  it  to  exert  its  proper  action.    The  means  by 
which  a  bird,  while  sleeping,  mamtaina  its  hold  ai 
the  branch,  is  eqoaUy  admindile.    The  tendon  run- 
ning from  the  muscl^  Iriiich  is  situated  high  wp  on 
the  thigh,  to  the  extremities  of  the  talons,  runs  be- 
hind the  joint,  or  dhow,  of  the  1^.     As  the  hod 
sits  down,  this  joint  is  bent,  and  the  tendon  passing 
over  it,  is,  of  .course,  strained ;  fiN>m  ^niiich  lesnlti^ 
mechanically,  the  closure  of  the  talons  luimd  the 
object  on  which  they  are  placed,  and  thus,  without 
any  muscular  exertion,  the  hold  is  kept  while  the 
hint  sleeps. 

And  now»  as  we  approach  man,  and  the  lugher 
order  of  animals,  facts  crowd  on  us  in  such  count- 
lesa  abundance,  in  such  rich  profusion,  that  wa  know 
not  how  to  reject,  or.whidi  to  select.  They  are  tao 
important  to  be  curtailed,  too  numerous  to  lie  in- 
serted at  the  end  of  an  article.  But,  before  we  pert, 
let  us  glance  with  our  mind's  eye  over  the  few,  hut 
interesting,  facts  we  have  collected.  Let  ua  observe 
their  exquisite  ingenuity, — their  heantif ol  *^<^p*H%Tt 
and  suitabilitf  to  circumstances.  And  Aall  we  then 
attribute  them  to  a  blind  chance, — an  indiscrinl- 
nating  destiny.  No ;  we  shall  not  so  far  msuh  our 
reason.  Voiceless  though  they  be,  they  declare,  in 
language  not  to  be  misunderstood,  the  existence  of 
an  ever- wise  and  ever-bounteous  Creator^  "  God  over 
allv  blessed  for  ever."  P.  B.  JL 


Trs  first  thingto  be  instilled  iiito  the  minds  of  children,  is 
to  fear  God.  This  is  the  beginniitg,  the  middle,  and  the 
end  of  wisdom.  Next,  they  ought  to  be  induced  to  he  kind 
one  to  another.  Great  care  ought  to  be  Uken  to  guaid 
against  speaking  on  improper  subjeeU  in  their  piesence, 
since  lasting  impressions  are  made  at  a  very  eariy  age ; 
on  the  contrary,  our  cohvefsation  ought  to  be  on  good  and 
instructive  topics.  Imperceptibly  to  themselves  or  others, 
they  derive  great  benefit  (Wm  sneh  diseourse,  for  it  is  quite 
certain  that  children  take  the  tinge  either  of  f!ood  or 
evil,  without  the  process  being  diseorered.— Philip  nn 
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THB  PHY8ALIA,  ot  PORTUGUESE  MAN 
OF  WAR.  (Pkgtatia  pelagica.J 
Thb  Phyvalia  li  one  of  thoee  siDgalar  inhabitaDts  of 
the  deep  which  delight  ua  by  their  beautiful  colours, 
and  by  their  pboaph orescent  light,  and  astooiah  the 
mackutioos  observer  by  their  power  of  stinging  or 
l»enumbiiiig  the  hand  vhen  touched.    We  hare  already, 


in  deicrifaiilg  the  pfaoaphoreacence  of  the  sea*, 
noticed  several  corioot  erestnres  which  bare  ■ome 
resembtonce  to  the  Phyuliki 

The  species  reprteented  above  are  common  in 
most  af  the  Kaa  of  the  hot  dimales  of  the  wwld, 
are  well  know&  to  the  mannera  of  moat  nations,  and 
have  received  many  nncommou  names, — ^Portuguese 
men-of-war,  Gninearships,  frigates,  sca-bladdere,  &c., 
from  thdr  fancied  resemblance,  when  floating  on  the 
nrface,  to  vcMela  in  full  sail.  .  When  first  taken  out 
of  the  water,  the  Physalia  excites  .the  admiratioQ  of 
the  spectators,  by  the  el^^t  and  vivid  colours  with 
which  it  is  adorned.  These  tints,  however,  are  as 
cvaiKScent  as  they  are  briUiant ;  and  soon  after  this 
■aimil  is  talten  Irom  its  native  element,  the  crest 
nnks;  the  bright  crimson,  green,  and  pnrple  tints, 
lose  thuc  brilliancy  J  and  the  beauty  which  had  pre- 
viontly  eicHed  ao  much  admiration,  fades;  and  at 
last  totally  vanishes.  The  upper  part  of  the  animal, 
when  floating,  is  surmounted  with  a  kind  of  crest  or 
ridge,  formed  by  a  membranous  bag,  'which,  it  is 
uid,  the  animal  has  the  power  of  inflating  at 
j^wsnre;  but  this  is  disputed  by  a  recent  observer. 
This  bag  or  crest  is  fringed  round  the  edges,  and 
i*  of  a  beauttful  ligbt-blue  colour,  with  occasional 
■tT«sb  of  a  delicate  sea-green,  tinged  with  crimson. 
Tile  power  it  possesses  of  bennmbing,  when  touched, 
appea  t  to  reside  in  its  tentacnla,  or  feelers,  a  large 
buDch  of  which  are  attached  to  the  undermost  part 
of  its  body,  KHne  abort  and  thick,  others  long  and 
threadlike,  and  eitending  to  several  yards  in  lengthj 
'  Sm  SMontiiy  tfaranm,  Vd.  V.,  p.  301 


these  seem  to  coueist  of  a  chain  of  globules,  filled  with 
an  extremely  acrid  fluid;  in  colour,  s  beautiful  purple, 
with  an  admixture  of  crimson.  Mr.  Bennet,  in  bis 
Polynetian  Wanderingt,  relates  the  efl'ecta  of  its  sting. 
"  I  was  desirous  of  trying  its  effects  on  myself,  for 
the  purpose  nf  ascertaining  from  personal  experience, 
the  coDstitDtional  irritative  effects  resulting  frxHn  it. 
Go  taking  hold  of  the  animal,  it  raised  its  tentacula, 
and  atuDg  me  on  the  second  and  ring  fingers :  the 
sensation  was  similar  at  first  to  that  produced  by  the 
nettle,  and  before  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed,  a  violent 
aching  pain  sncceeded,  affecting  more  severely  the 
joints  of  the  fingers;  on  cold  water  beiug  applied,  it 
was  found  rather  to  increase  than  diminish  the  effects. 
In  a  quarter  of  aa  hodr,  the  fore-arm  and  elbow  were 
severely  affected;  till  at  length  it  became  almost 
onbeaisble,  and  gradually  extended  itseif  to  the 
shoulder  and  di«t,  and  impeded  the  breathing. 
These  symptoms  contjnned  for  about  half  an  hour, 
wh^  they  gradually  abated;  but  the  arm  was  be- 
numbed for  the  remoinda  of  the  day." 


miAL   AFFECTION   OF  THB    CBINESK. 

The  Chinese  are  remarkable  fbr  the  extraordinary  respect 
'  which  they  psy  to  their  parents.  If  it  eren  be  true,  at 
I  soma  writer*  aBtert,  that  with  these  people  filial  reverence 
is  not  10  much  a  moml  feding  at  a  precept  which  in  the 
'  course  of  time  has  acquired  ail  the  force  of  a  poiiiive  law, 
[  and  that -filial  piety  exists,  rather  in  the  maxims  of  the 
;  government  than  in  the  hearts  of  the  subjects,  still  it  vean 
an  appearance  of  a  virtue,  that  demands  admiratioD.  The 
:  Chinese  writers  have  careftilly  recorded  a  great  number  of 
teinarkabM  instances  of  filial  piety. 

A  boy,  eight  yean  of  age,  i^ve  a  very  affecting  proof  of 
affection  fbr  his  parents.  They  were  sg  poor,  that  they 
could  not  afford  to  procure  a  kind  of  curtain,  which  is  com- 
monlj'  used  in  the  hot  countries'  of  the  east  to  defend  per- 
sons in  bed  from  troublesome  insects,  called  mosquiloes, 
and  which  is  thence  named  a  mosquilo-cortain.  The  poor 
\ioy  strove  in  various  ways  to  protect  his  parents  from  the 
painful  bites  of  these  insiects,  but  in  vain.  At  length,  he 
hitHpon  a  oontrivanoe,  vhich  shows  tliat  no  sacriDca  is  too 
great  for  real  afieclion.  When  his  parents  bad  retired 
to  rest, -he  seated  himself  by  their  bed,  stripped  off  his 
clothes  to  the  waist,,  and  suffered  the '  mosquitoes  to  settle 
upon  him,  without  driving  theni  away.  "  When  they 
have  filled  themselves  with  my  blood,"  laid  he,  "  thejr  will 
not  disturb  my  parents." 

But  the  duties  of  childrea  towards  theirparenis  are  not    ' 

limited  to  the  duration  of  the  lives  of  the  tattet.    During 

the  period  of  mourning  for  them,  which  is  twenty-seven 

months,  public  -  officers   are  not    allowed  to  perform  any 

'  kind  of  business.     It  is  not  uneommon  for  a  hmiiy  To 

expend  the  whole  of  the  property  left  behind  by  a  parent" 

:  on  bis  funeral ;  and  iriien  children  are  not  in  circumstances 

]  tit  buiy  a  father  in  a  respectable  manner,  they  will  keep  his 

I  coffin  far  several  years.     These  obserraUons  will  serve  lo 

illustrate  the  following  narrative. 

A  man,  having  t>een  apprehended  on  a  charge  of  having 
committed  an  offend  against  the  slate,  escaped  flom  the 
custody  of  his  guardsi  and  sought  refUge  with  his  friend 
Loo-nan.kin.  His  rMreat  was  discovered.  Loo-nan-bin 
was  imprisoned,  and  preparations  were  making  fbr  his 
trial,  when  the  younger  brother  came  forward.  "  It  is  I 
who  harboured  Uie  fHigitivo,"  said  he,  "of  course  1  ought 
to  die,  and  not  my  brother."  Loo-nan-kip,  on  the  other 
band,  declared  that  he  alone  was  guiltv,  and  that  bis 
brother  bad  falsely  aicUied  himself.  Ibe  judge  cross- 
questioned  the  young  man  i*ithsuch  skill,  as  to  involve  him 
in  contradictions,  and  he  was  .at  tenglliobliged  to  confess  the 
impoaCore.  "Alasr  said  be,  "1  had  strong  reasons  for 
acting  thus :  it  is  a  long  time  since  our  mother  died,  and 
we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  pay  her  the  duties  of  sepul- 
ture. We  have,  moreover,  a  sister  unmarried.  My  elder 
brother  slone  has  it  in  his  power  to  provide  for  these  exi- 

fencies ;  to  that  it  were  better  fiir  me  to  die  in  bis  stead. 
conjure  you,  tberetbte,  to  receive  my  evidence."  Ihe 
judge  was  deeply  affected :  be  reported  this  instaooe  of 
filial  piety  and  brotherly  kve  U  the  supreme  tribunal,  and 
the  emperor  pardoned  tiie  culprit 
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8MELUN0-SALTS. 

Tbb  Gonopoimd  knowa  familiarly  by  tiM  name  of 
v^htUe  or  mullmg-Molit,  is  dpalgoaimi  in  chemical 
language  9arboBtUe  ^  oatwewte. 

Ammonia  belongs  to  a  daas  of  bodies  termed 
alkaline,  and  it  ia  foitber  distingniabed  from  otbaii 
i4  tbe  same  elass  by  its  yolatility*)  hcnoe  it  is 
denominated  tk€  vclaiile  alkalL  The  ptmst  and  most 
simple  form  in  which  ammonia  caan  be  prepared  is 
that  of  an  a&riform,  that  is,  a  fwsissst  bodyi  ex* 
hibiting  properties  common  to  several  of  the  gases, 
being  transparent,  colourless,  and  elastic,  bnt  easily 
known  from  all  othem  by  the  peculiar  pungency  €/[ 
its  odour.  Ammoniacal  gas  is  extremely  acrid, 
destroying  the  life  of  any  animal  that  is  compelled 
to  breathe  it  Its  valuable  qualities  as  a  lefireabing 
and  agreeable  stimulant,  can  he  rendered  available 
only  when  it  is  diluted  with  conaiderahle  quantities 
of  atmospheric  air. 

Ammonia  enters  readily  intO'  combination  with 
a  variety  of  other  bodies,  constituting  substances  of 
great  importance  in  certain  manufacturing  processes. 
Its  affinity  for  water  is,  however,  among  the  most 
remarkable  of  its  habitudes;  that  fluid  being  capable 
of  absorbing  780  times  its  own  bulk  of  ammoniacal 
gas;  the  volume  of  the  liouid  augmenting  by  the 
process  in  the  proportions  of  six  to  ten. 

Ammonia  can  be  obtained  from  each  department 
of  creation,  the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  and  the 
animal.  In  former  times,  that  is,  until  within  the 
last  120  years,  it  was  manufactured  ejtclusively  in 
^STP^i  ^^^  ^^^^  collected  after  burning  the  dung 
of  camels  and  other  animals*  which  in  that  coimtry 
is  dried  and  used  by  the  common  people  as  fuel. 
The  product  of  this  simple  process  was  identical 
with  that  known  in  the  present  day  as  a  salt  of  a 
tough  texture,  called,  sa!  ammoniac  i  the  chemical 
name  for  it  being  muriate  of  osisumis.  At  a  later 
period  a  variety  of  materials  have  been  employed  for 
the  manufacture  of  ammonia  in  Europe,  aa  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Among  these  we  may 
particularly  enumerate  almost  every  kind  of  putrid 
animal  matter;  the  bones,  hoofs,  and  horns  of 
animals;  woollen  rags,  soot»  and .  pounded  coal. 
Since .  gas-luting  has  been  so  extensively  diffosed, 
the  ordinary  me^ods  for  obtaining  ammonia  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  superseded.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  coal  gas  ammonia  is  formed  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  which,  uniting  with  the  water 
separated  from  the  coal  in  distillation,  constitutes 
that  disagreeable,  and,  as  it  waa  for  some  time  con- 
sidered, useless,  product,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
ammoniacal  liqMor, 

Among  the  great  varie^  of  transformations 
effected  by  chemical  art,  perhaps  there  are  none 
more  astooishing  to  an  unpractised  observer  than 
some  of  those  of  which  ammonia  is  susceptible;  and 
of  this  the  refuse  liquor  of  gas-works  affords  ample 
proof.  Holding  in  solution  the  greater  portion  of 
the  impurities  generated  along  with  the  gas,  the 
principal  of  which  are  sulphur  and  ammonia,  this 
liquid  emits  one  of  the  niost  offensive  odours  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Being  mixed,  however, 
with  sulphuric  acid  {oil  of  vitriol)  in  certain  propor- 
tions, and  the  mixture  evaporated,  a  crystallized  salt 
isobtained,whichisentirely  destitute  of  odour;  this 
is  called  mlpkaU  of  ammonui.    If  a  process  nmilat 

•  VcUstSity  «  •  tnm  derived  from  a  Latis  wsrd  whicli  flgnite 
to  My,  At  applied  to  worcanic  suUtaoces,  it  denotes  a  property  by 
which  Uiey  are  ipeedily  dittipated  or  evaporated  amoiu;  the  particlee 
of  the  lurrouodin^  air.  .  ->m       *- 

t  We  ahajl  soon  have  oecMion  in  the  ieiiee  of  pspeia  eii  ^«  E»pe. 
nmental  Seaenoe,"  to  dsKrihs  il  eons  laa^  the  oowtitiiiioa  and 
ftnand  character  of  sttiaib 


to  that  jual  mentieaed  ba  adopM,  nsonvte 

(spirit  of  salt)  being  substituted  for  snlphoric, 
product  will  be  rnvriato  qf  ammonia  (sal  annnoniaair, 
and  that  is  the  most  useful  form  in  which  ammos&sa 
as  an  article  of  commerce,  can  be  prepared.  This  msJ 
is,  like  the  former,  wholly  without  any  kind  of  odovzr 

It  now  remaina  for  us  to  say  something  of 
preparations  of  ammonia  which  are  used 
account  of  the  agreeable  odour  by  whi<^  they 
distinguished.  And  first  of  all  we  may  ilhutnte,  hj 
the  following  simple  experiment,  the  way  in  whi<-:r 
the  carbonate  is  formed; — ^that  which  constitutes  tbe 
base  of  the  common  smelling  salta.  Procore  ( 
half  an  ounce  of  muriate  of  ammonia  (aal  a 
and  an  ounce  of  fresh-bumt  lime.  Reduce  these 
dissimilar  materials  to  a  fine  powder;  then  mix  ^tm 
in  a  saucer  or  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  Miwvrywjt  ig-J. 
be  immediately  set  at  liberty  i  although  previcmtf  ^jj 
their  being  placed  in  contact  not  tl^  ahghtest  ince 
of  its  characteristic  odouf  cquld  be  detected.  CfaeBL- 
cal  action  takes  place  between  the  aalt  of  mmmtxPL 
and  the  lime,  producing  carbonate  of  anamonia;  tbe 
latter  compound  t^ing  exceedingly  volatile,  vhiift 
each  of  the  two  former,  in  iu  separate  state,  exhibits 
qualities  exactly  the  reverse.  If  quick-Iimc  be  not  •: 
hand,  tx>mmon  ehalk  (carbonate  of  lime)  nught  be 
substituted  for  it  j  hut  in  that  case  it  will  be  necessur 
to  heat  the  mixture.  This  can  be  done  on  the  poist 
of  a  knife,  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  whea 
ammonia  will  be  disengaged,  as  in  thie  former  instmce. 
The  method  we  have  Juat  Mentioned  approaches  fay 
closely  to  that  adopted  in  the  preparation  of  carboaate 
of  ammpnia  in  the  larg^  way.  This  ia  tenned  juM- 
motion,  and  consists  in  mixing  one  part  of  mumte  oi 
ammonia  with  two  parts  of  chalk»  in  a  proper  vcsBd: 
on  applying  heat,  the  volatile  portion  is  disengaged, 
and  collected  in  a  separate  vesseL  Carbonate  of 
ammonia  when  used  as  smelling-salts,  is  generaDy 
flavoured  with  a  little  of  the  essential  oil  of  lavaMkr, 
bergamot,  or  some  other  agreeable  perfume. 

Sjririt  of  hartskom  is  the  name  givoi  to  amnmnia 
obtained  from  that  materiaL  When  properly  pre- 
pared, it  is  considered  as  somewhat  mors  plnaiiiat  w 
the  smeU  than  common  ammonia,  it  derisca  in 
peculiar  odour  from  the  oil  whtoh  Is  ^■««^^nird  ia  the 
horn. 

Liquid  ammcmla,  commonly  so  esUed,  (but  koown 
also  by  the  names  Spirit '  of  Haitahom,  and  Sal 
l^datile,)  is  water  impregnated  with  ammoidacal  gas, 
from  which  the  latter  has  a  constant  tendency  to 
escape,  when  th^  liquid  is  exposed  to  the  atmoaphere. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  keeping  it  in  doeeiy  stopped 
bottles.  The  same  precaution  should  also  be  observed 
in  reference  to  carbonate  of  ammonia.  R.  R. 


LiBRAXiss  are  tbe  wardrobes  of  literature,  whence  men, 
properly  informed,  might  bring  ibith  sonethiiig  for 
ment,  much  for  oariosity,  and  mere  te  usSi      Q.  Dm. 


Taa  HAW  ot  tBB  BTB  09  A  vnaaa. 
This  is  not  like  the  m$mbranameiitQn$  of  a  bird,  bat  itii 
8  caitiUge  covered  convexly  by  the  membrana  coqiuactiva; 
there  is  appended  to  it  a  mass  of  fat,  and  next  to  the  €it 
is  the  retractor  muscle :  whenever  the  eye  is  excited,  there 
is  an  action  of  this  muscle;  tbe  eye-ball  is  reti acted,  tbe 
mass  of  ikt  is  compressed,  and  by  the  eomprsssion  ef  Ibis 
ths  Aow,  as  it  is  teraied,  passes  over  the  eye,  so  that  yoa 
never  see  any  thing  like  dirt,  or  aa  extransoas  body  ia  ths 
eye  of  the  horse,  unless  a  bitof  grass  gsts  sntansdod  tbsit. 
But  in  the  most  dry  road  a  horse  never  suffers  xrom  dtt»t» 
as  his  nder  does,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  provision  of  natiire« 
a  third  eye-lid  as  it  were,  which  runs  over  the  eye.  At  the 
moment  the  eye  is  turned  mward,  the  haw  passes  over  the 
eye,  and  having  a  glandular  sscretion,  it  removes  whatever 
is  offensive  to  me  inner  comer  of  the  eye  whan  it  ia 
veyed  out— -<8ia  CaaUiBs  Bill. 
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t^E   SAlLOlt^S   iSVtiNlKa   SOKG. 

Xioxa  ihe  sun  batli  gone  to  rest, 
DimmM  is  now  the  deepening  west  t 
And  tile  sky  hath  lost  the  hue 
Tkiit  the  lioh  clouds  o*er  it  threw: 
lionefy  tm  th«.  p^le-Uue  skj 
Glottm  £unt  stronks  of  ciimson  dye^ 
Gloriously  the  evening  star 
Looks  upon  us  from  afat* ;    .  ^ 
Aid  us,  o*er  the  changeful  deep, 

GodofPower} 
Bkfli  the  sailor's  ooeaa-eleepi 

At  midnight's  hour. 

On  Ihii  ttilly  tiHlight  air 
We  Would  breathe  our  solemn  prayer^^— 
**  Ble«  the  dear  ones  of  our  home, 
Crttide  us  through  the  wild  wave's  ^Mun, 
To  the  light  of  those  dear  eyes,  - ' 
Where  our  hearts*  best  treasure  lies, 
To  the  lore  in  one  fond  breast, 
Thafi^ichanging  hoihe  of  rest !  ' 
Hear  her,  when  at  even*tkle^ 

Bhe  kneels  to  pray^  ^ 

That  Grod  would  bless,  defend,  and  guide, 

Those  far  away  !*'  - 

Now  the  moon  hath  toucli'd  the  sea> - 

And  the  wavesj  all  tremblingly^j 

Throw  lowards  Heaven  their  silvery  spray, 

Happy  in  the  gladdening  ray  t 

Thus,  Redeemer,  let  thy  love  . 

8hine  upon  us  from  above  { 

Touch'd  by  Thee,  our  hearts  will'risa» 

Grateful  t'wards  the  glowing  skies; 

Guard  us,  shield  US|  Mighty  liOrd,  ' 

Thou  dost  not  sleep ; 
Still  the  tempest  with  thy  word. 

Hale  the  deep ! 


Charity  is  an  universal  duty,  which  it  is  in  every  thaii^s' 
power  sometimes  to  practise ;  since  every  degree  of  assist- 
ance given  to  another,  upon  ptDper  motives,  is  an  act  of 
charity ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  man  in  such  a  state  of 
imbecility,  as  thst  he  may  not,  on  some  occasions,  benefit 
his  neighbour.  He  that  cannot  relieve  the  poor,  ma^  in- 
struct the  ignorant ;  and  he  that  cannot  attetid  the  sick, 
may  reclaim  the  vicious.  He  that  can  giVe  little  assist- 
ance himself,  mav  yet  perform  the  duty  of  charity,  hf 
inflaming  the  ardour  of  others,  and  recommending  the 
petitions  which  he  cannot  grant,  to  those  who  have  mors 
to  bestow.  The '  widow  that  shall  give  her;  mite  to  th« 
treasury,  the  poor  man  who-  shall  bring  to  the  thirsty  a  cup . 
of  cold  water,  shall  uotlose  their  rewara. — Dr.  JaHNsoN. 

There  is  this  difference  between  hatred  and  pity;  pity  is  a 
thing  often  avowed,  seldom  Adt;  hatred  la  a  thing  Ofteii 
felt,  seldom  avowed. 

/ 

There  is  but  one  pursuit  in  life  which  it  is  in  the  power  of 
all  to  follow,  and  pf  all  to  attain.  It  is  subject  to  no  dis- 
sppointments,  since  he  that  perseveres,  makes  every  diffi- 
culty an  advancement,  and  eye^  co;itest  a  victory;  and 
this  is  the  pursuit  of  virtue.  Sincerely  to  aspire  aAer. 
virtue,  is  to  gain,  her,  and  sealously  to  labour  dler  her 
wages,  is  to  receive  them.  Those  that  seek  her  early,  will 
find  her  before  it  is  late ;  her  reward  also  is  with  her,  and 
Rhe  will  come  quickly.  For  the  breast  of  a  good  man  is  a 
little  heaven  commencing  on  earth,  where  the  Deity  sits 
enthroned  with  unrivalled  influence,  every  subjusated 
passion,  like  **  llie  wind  and  storm,  fulfilling  his  word.  * 

The  arms  by  which  the  ill  dispositions  of  the  world  are 

to  be  combated,  and  the  qualities  by  which  it  is  to  be 

reconciled  to  us,  and  we  reconciled  to  it,  are  moderation^ 

gentleness,  a  Uttle  indulgence  to  others,  and  a  great  deal 

of  distrust  of  ourselves,  which  Sre  not  qualities  of  a  mean 

spirit,  as  some  may  possibly  think  them,  but.  virtues  of  a 

great  and  nol^e  kind,  and  such  as  dignify  our  nature,  as 

much  as  they  ostitribute  to  our  repose  and  fi)rtune;  for 

nothing  can  be  so  Unworthy  of  a  well-composed  80ul»  aa  to 

pass  away  life  in  bickerings  and  litigations,  in  snarling  and 

scuflling  with  every  one  about  us.    We  must  be  at  peace 

with  our  species,  if  not  for  their  sakes,  y6t  very  much  for 

ow  wn. — BtTKu. 


TRS  DROPFItfO-WELL,  KNARE9B0R0U&B| 

AlflD 

St.  ROBEUrS  CHAPEti  and  CAVE. 

The  Dropping- Well  of  KnaresboroUgh  *,  in  York- 
shire, is  situated  on  the  south-westefn  bank  of  the 
river  Nid,  amidst  some  of  the  most  romantic  scenery 
in  England.  .  The  walks  on  this  side  of  the  river  are 
through  woods  hang;ing  over  the  water,  with  beautiful 
views  through  the  trees  of  the  lofty  cliff's,  the  town  and 
the  castle.    The  remarkable  spring  represented  in  the 
engraving,  and  which,  from  its  being  in  the  neighbour- 
hood-of  Harrogate,  is  much  resorted  to  by  visiters, 
rises  at  the  foot  ot.  a  limestone  rock.     After  running 
about  twenty  yards  towards  the  Hver^  it  spreads  itseS' 
over  the  top  of  a  crag,  ilbout  thirty  feet  high,  from 
whence  it  nils  in  a  shower,  dropping  perpendicularly 
very  fast,  and  making  a  pleasing  sound,  thus  gratify- 
ing the  ear  as  well  as  the  eye<    The  water,  the  dis- 
charge of  which  is  reckoned  at  about  twenty  gallons 
a  minute,  is  Very  cold>  and  has  a  petrifying  quality, 
being  impregnated  with  spar  and  other  earthy  matter. 
It  soon  incrusts  every  thing  On  which  it  falls ;  and 
visiters  lyiay  be  supplied  "with^  petrified  wood,  eggs^ 
birds*  nests,  and  even  wigs.     This  interesting  object^ 
and  the  peculiarities  which  have  rendered  it  famous, 
did  not  escape  the  notice  of  otir  great  antiquary 
Leland,  who  travelled  about  England  ih  1 536,  and  who 
saya: — ^".Oii  the  further  ripe  {bank)  of  Nid,  as  1  came, 
is  a  well  of  a  wonderful  nature  called  the  Dropping 
Well,  for  out  of  the  great  rocks  by  it,  distilleth  water 
continually  into  it.    This  water  Is  cold,  and  of  such 
a  nature  that  what  thing  soever  falleth  out  of  the 
rocks  into  this  pit,  or  is  cast  in^  or  groweth  about  the 
rocks,  and  is  touched  of  this  water,   groweth  into 
stone  -y  or  else  son^  sand  or  -other  fine  ground  that  is 
about  the  rocks  cometh  down   with  the  continual 
dropping  of  the  things  in  the  rocks,  and  cleaveth  on 
such  thmgs'aa  it  taketh,  and  giveth  it  by  continuance 
the  shape  of  a  stone.'* 

Near  this  spot,  according  to  tradition,  and  the 
wonderinr"  histories"  sold  there,  was  bom  the  most 
notorious  of  all  witches.  Mother  Shipton ;  and  cer- 
taiidy  a  more  bold  and  singular  scene  could  hardly 
have  been  fixed  upon  by  the  lovers  of  the  marvellous 
for  sucli  an  event. 

Further  on,  at  the  foot,  pf  a  range  of  precipices, 
is  St.  Uoherfs  Chapel,  with  a  neat  arched  and  ribbed 
roof,  and  a  window,  and  gothic  door,  all  cut  out  of 
the  rock.  On  one  side  are  four  hideous  faces  3  in 
front  is  an  altar:  and  niches,  in  which  probably  were 
once  images,  are  to  be  seen  otL  two  of  the  sides. 
Close  to  the  door,  on  the  outside  of  this  narrow  cell, 
is  cut  a  tremendotis  figure  in  the  act  of  drawing  a 
sword,  possibly  designed  for  a  gigantic  apparition ; 
for  it  appelurs  that  St.  Robert,  who  was  a  hermit 
living  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  underwent  great 
persecution  fitom  Williatn  de  EstoteviBe  j  the  latter, 
iowever,  terrified  bjr  a  spectre  of  enormous  size  and 
horrible  aspect,  which  continued  to  trouble  him,  be- 
stowed on  Robert,  by  way  of  expiation,  a  grant  of  all 
the  lands  between  this  cell  and  Grimbald  crag-stone. 
^  About  a  mile  distant  from  the  chapel  is  the  Cave 
of  the  saint,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  his  usual 
residence.  It  has  for  an  entrance  a  small  square 
door,  and  extends  about  fifteen  feet  within.  This 
place  is  awfully  memorable  as  the  scene  of  a  bar- 
barous murder,  in  the  year  1 745.  Daniel  Clark,  with 
one  ^chard  Houseman,  and  the  infamous  Eugene 
Aranii  schoolmaster  of  Knaresborough>  a  man  df 
great  talents,  had  joined  in  a  plan  of  robbing  many 

•  For  an  account  of  KnveaboroQKb,  see  Saturday  Maga$in0, 
Vol.  lY.,  p.  S5. 
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of  tbefar  neighboan  of  plate  and  other  property  to  a 
lu^  amoiint.  In  this  cave  tbey  met,  either  to  divide 
tbe  spoil,  or  to  Mtde  the  dis[)oaU  al  it;  and,  the 
villaioj  fUling  oat,  Clark  was  mardeied  1^  his  part- 
nera  in  guilt,  and  buried  in  the  cave.  On  bia  being 
miaaed,  it  was  generally  inppoeed  that  he  bad  fled  the 
conntrj  i  Aram  soon  after  retired  to  Lynn  in  Nor- 
folk, where  he  lived  as  nsher  of  a  school  for  a  period 
of  thirteen  years,  bat  after  thst  long  interval,  the 
finger  of  Provideoce  pointed  out  the  anthon  of  the 
horrid  crime  in  a  very  remarkable  nuDner. 
Fool  deeds  wm  rise, 
Though  all  the  carUi  o'erwbelin  Omo,  to  mm'»  syss. 
A  labourer,  while  digging  in  «  qoany,  for  stone  to 
supply  a  lime-kitn,  near  Knaresborongh,  stmok  npon 
a  human  skeleton.  The  minds  of  the  people  were 
aroused ;  many  of  tbetn  who  remembered  Clark,  and 
could  not  account  for  his  entire  disappearance,  hocied 
the  skeleton  might  have  been  his.  The  coroner  was 
called  in ;  and  the  wife  of  Aram,  who  had  been  de- 
serted by  her  husband,  and  had  oceasiooally  drooled 
some  dark  hints  upon  the  subject,  was  examiaed. 
Her  evidence  led  to  the  apprehension  of  Houseman, 
who  betrayed  great  confusion  before  the  nagistrate, 
frequcnUy  changing  cokmr  j  and,  taking  up  one  of 
the  bones,  he  exclaimed,  evidently  off  his  guard, 
"  This  is  no  more  Dan  Ularic's  bone  than  It  is  mine  !" 
This  produced  a  further  and  closer  inqniry,  which 
ended  in  Houseman's  full  coniession,  that  Clark  had 
been  murdered  by  Eu^ne  Aram,  and  that  the  body 
was  buried  ia  St.  Robert's  Cave:  he  added  that  the 
head  lay  to  the  right  in  the  turn  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cave;  and  Clark's  skeleton  was  accordingly  foond 
there  in  exactly  the  posture  described.  Aram  was 
seized  at  Lynn,  and,  leather  with  Houseman,  brought 
to  trial  at  York  Castle,  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1759. 
The  latter,  hatiug  been  arraigned  and  acquitted, 
became  evidence  against  Aram,  who  deUvend'  a 
most  ingenious  and  artful  defence,  aboanding  in 
antiquarian  lore  and  general  learning,  but  still  more 
marked  with  cunning.  .  This  curious  production, 
together  with  a  memoir  of  the  mnrdercr,  is  to  be 
found  in  Kippis'a  Biographia  Britamiticu,  where  he 
appears  in  conipany  much  too  good  for  him,  although 
the  writer  of  his  life  dOefl  not  endeavour  to  give 
a  falue  gloss  to  the  subject  by  making  a  vile  felon 
interesting.      He    was    convicted,    and  •  soon    after 


owned  the  Justice  of   the  aentence. 

horrible,  for  he  attempted  to  prevent  llie  a 

public  execntioo  by  suicide,  and  socce 

thns  heaping  crioK  upon  crinte,  as  t 

only  just  slive  to  the  gallows.    The  body- 1         _ 

wsrds  conveyed  to  Knaraaborangh  Forest,   tbac  H 

warning  might  be  more  impressive  and  fr^jfatist^  t 

was  there  hung  in  chanu. 

It  appears  that  the  dreadful  act  was  |ii  a|ii  liHii 
during  a  course  of  cloae  and  laboriona  atody.  wiMck  k 
persevered  in  after  its  commiaaimi,  ev^  19  «o  die  tiae 
of  his  detection.  He  applied  himadf  to  poetry.  Ualasy, 
botany,  and  antiquitiea,  indndii^  haaUay ;    beesae 
acquainted  with  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Cbaldec,  ^ 
Arabkj  be  also  investigated  the   Celtic,    wkick,   m 
comparison  with  the  saored  and  learned  Innsvages,  k 
said  he  found  ao  much  allied  to  them,  that   be  M 
begun  to  form  a  Comjtmrative  Lsxieomi  wben,  wmMaij, 
he  discovered   to  his  hwror,  that,  like   the   wcstt 
mentioned  by  the  wise  nan,  the  "  ridws'*  of  IwHsa 
knowledge  "  profit  not  in   the  day  of  wmtk  ■"     h 
him  we  see  sn  instance  of  sn  excdlent  fcrsit  joori 
with  shocking  depravity  of  conduct ;  of  tbe   wiadoa 
of  the  serpent  without  the  harmlcasneas  of  the  don ; 
and,  from  his  fate,  many  msy  learn  the  need  then  ii 
of  guarding  all  the  avenues  of  the  heart   t^*"^  *^ 
temptations  of  onlawpui,  041N.     They  nay  bear  is 
mind  the  indignant,  but,  fiom  what  foUowcd,  avfal 
and  instructive,  question  of  Hazael,  whkfc  be  ptf  b 
the  prophet,  when  little  dnaming  of  the  tx^mumitm 
iaroadt  at  vice  upon  himself;   "  What !  ia  thy  acifMl 
A  poo,  that  be  riiould  do  thia  great  thing?" 


Taa  only  things  in  vhieh  w«  eaa  ba  aaid  to  bawa  say  fes- 
pet^,  are  o«r  aetioni.  Oar  tfaouehU  nay  ba  bai,  jtt 
produce  no  poisoa ;  tbey  may  be  gooo.  yat  ihiiiIum  bd  ftait,- 
our  ricbos  may  be  Ukea  ten  ui  by  nirionune,  aur  i^e- 
tstioD  by  maUea.  our  spirits  by  calamity,  tmt  hwrt  hj 
rlimsm.  our  Uendi  by  death ;  but  our  octisM*  msM  Ubv 
us  beyond  the  grave;  with  respect  to  than  altmt,  w* 
cannot  say  that  ws  shall  eairy  nothing  with  us  wfan  ■« 
-die,  neither  that  we  ahaU  go  nsfcad  OM  of  the  wsril. 
These  en  the  only  tUU-deidt  of  which  wa  cannct  kt 
disinberited;  they  wiU  have  their  fkOl  waigbl  in  the  faahaes 
of  etemit)',  wben  every  thing  else  is  ss  nothing;  and  Ibor 
nlue  will  tie  DODAnned  and  eelablisfaed  by  tbMS  two  mt 
sad  lalvlesi  desiroyers  of  sU  oihtr  eaclUy  thiqgs,  too 
and  Ds  ATB. 


LOIfOON !  PhblsM  br  JOHN  WIL1.UM  PAAKEB,  Wan  Rtmndj  ind  wld  by  sU  Boo)uf)kts. 
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THE  TOWN  OF  RATISBON. 

IUttsbon,  or,  %b  tbe  Germans  adl  it,  RegtMslmrg, 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Germany;  it  was 
founded  by  the  Romans,  and  under  their  dominion 
commonly  bore  the  name  of  Reginum,  or  Castra  Rffi- 
m.  As  eariy  as  the  second  century,  it  was  a  place  of 
some  commercial  importance;  and  for  a  long  while  it 
continued  to  be  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  ancient  German  kings  of  the  Carlovingian 
race.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  was 
made  a  free  imperial  city,  by  the  Emperor  Frederic 
the  First,  commonly  called  Barbarossa;  but  after- 
wards  it  returned  into  the  possession  of  Bavaria. 
Subsequently,  however,  in  the  year  1502,  it  was 
again  n^stored  to  a  state  of  independence;  and  this 
it  retained  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
It  is  now  the  chief  town  of  the  circle  of  Regen,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Bavaria;  and  it  still  holds  a  con- 
siderable rank  among  the  cities  of  that  state, — ^its 
population  exceeding  2^,000  persons. 

The  calamities  to  which  this  city  has  been  subjected 
are  more  than  usually  severe.  Fourteen  times  in  the 
space  of  900  years,  it  has  suflFered  the  horrors  of  war; 
and  on  no  less  than  seven  different  occasions,  in  the 
period  which  elapsed  from  891  to  1642,  its  buildings 
were  partially  reduced  to  ashes.  Its  foes  have  been 
the  armies  of  many  nations ;  or,  to  Mse  the  expression 
of  Mr.  Planch^,  "  the  Roman,  the  Vandal,  the  Frank, 
and  the  Hun,  the  Bohemian,  the  Austrian,  and  the 
Swede,  the  ancient  and  the  modem  Gauls,  have  by 
turns,  besieged,  stormed,  plundered,  and  burnt  it." 
Under  its  walls,  was  fought,  in  1809,  the  famous 
battle  between  the  French  and  Austrians,  which 
lasted  for  five  successive  days, — on  one  of  which  the 
city  itself  was  exposed  to  a  cannonade  that  demolished 
many  of  its  houses. 

The  situation  of  Ratisbon  is  advantageous;  it 
stands  in  a  fertile  plain  oa  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
at  the  point  where  that  river  is  joined  by  the  little 
stream  caUed  the  Regen,  from  which  the  German 
appellation  of  the  city  is  derived.  It  is  surrounded 
with  a  slight  wall,  but  is  not  defended  by  any  fortifi- 
cations. Its  streets  are  chiefly  narrow  and  crooked, 
but  clean,  and  they  are  said  to  have  a  picturesque 
appearance,  as  well  from  their  undulating  forms  as 
from  the  antiquity  of  a  great  number  of  the  houses. 
Some  of  the  buildings  present  very  curious  views ; 
Dr.  Dibdin  speaks  of  a  house,  upon  the  walls  of 
which  were  painted,  full  three  hundred  years  ago, 
the  figures  of  David  and  Goliath.  "  The  latter  he 
says,  could  be  scarcely  less  than  twenty  feet  high ; 
the  former,  who  was  probably  about  one- third  of  that 
height,  was  represented  as  if  about  to  cast  the  stone 
from  the  sling.  Mr.  Planch^,  who  visited  Ratisbon 
some  years  afterwards,  speaks  of  the  figures  as 
being  then  nearly  effaced. 

The  cathedral  is  described  as  a  grand  but  gloomy 
edifice,  containing  some  curious  sculpture,  and  some 
richly-painted  windows.  It  is  large  and  richly  orna- 
mented on  the  outside,  and,  altogether,  is  considered 
as  one  of  the  noblest  structures  of  the  kind  in  Ba- 
varia. Its  antiquity  is  not  very  great,  or,  as  anti- 
quaries say,  it  is  "  almost  a  building  of  yesterday," 
having  been  erected  only  betwean  three  and  four 
centuries.  The  date  of  1482  is  to  be  seen  upon  the 
upper  part  of  an  angular  porch ;  but  several  portions 
of  the  edifice  are  said  to  be  of  an  earlier  age.  In 
the  Nuremberg  Chronicle  of  1493,  it  is  described  as 
*'  yet  incomplete;"  but  this  is  supposed  to  apply  only 
to  the  towers,  because  in  the  wood-cut  which  is 
attached  to  the  description,  there  is  a  crane  fixed 
upon  the  top  of  one  of  the  towen,  and  a  atone  being 


drawn  up  by  it,  this  tower  being  one  story 
than  the  other. 

The  interior  is  apoken  of  as  Amity,  waotiiig  ^*  tint 
decisive  effect  which  simplicity  produces,"  and  hekag 
"  too  much  broken  into   pajrts,  and   covered   witk 
monuments   of  a  very  heterogeneous  descripcicw.'' 
In  the  chancel  near  the  altar  is  deposited  the  beait 
of  the  Fmperor  Maximilian  the  First;    and   in  a 
chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  witbiB  i 
glass  case,  is  the  recumbent  effigy,  in  wax,  of  St 
John  of  Nepomuck,  the  celebrated  confessor  of  tfae 
wife  of  Wenccslaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  who«  refasin^ 
to  divulge  the   secrets  of  his  royal   penitent,  vis 
thrown  into  prison,  tortured,  and  finally  finng  orer 
the  bridge  at  Prague,  and  drowned,  by  the  kingi 
order.     "  This  sUtue,"  says  Mr.  Planch^,  "  in  tbe 
habit  of  the  Jesuits,  is  to  be  seen  on  neariy  evm 
bridge  in  the  south  of  Germany ;  he  who  perkbed 
by  water  being,  curiously  enough,  selected  fmm  the 
list  of  saints  as  the  protector  of  all  who  travel  as 
that  element." 

The  Rath  Haus,  or  Town- House,  is  a  corioiis  Hd 
building;  within  its  walls  wera  held  the  meetings  of 
the  Germanic  diet  under  the  old  constitution  of  tbe 
Empire,  ^om  1662  to  1806.  "  Justice  and  Fcvtune; 
we  arc  told,  "  have  now  inherited  the  building/*  that 
is  to  say,  "  the  Tribunal  of  Police  is  established  m 
one  part  of  it,  and  the  Lottery  is  drawn  in  the  other." 
There  are  some  other  pubUc  buildings  worUiy  of 
notice.  The  bridge  across  the  Danube  is  celelnitted 
as  the  strongest  among  the  principal  bridges  of  Ger- 
many, as  that  of  Dresden  is  said  to  be  the  most 
elegant,  and  that  of  Prague  the  longest ;  it  consists 
of  fifteen  arches,  and  is  one  thousand  and  ninefy-<Mie 
feet  in  length.  The  material  of  which  it  is  composed 
is  free-stoue;  and  the  whole  structure  is  suppoited 
on  piles  of  oak  driven  deep  into  the  bed  of  the 
river.  It  was  built  at  the  close  of  the  fourteestb 
century. 

In  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Ratisbon,  there  is  a 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Kepler,  tbe 
famous  astronomer,  who  died  there  in  the  year  1630. 
He  had  repaired  to  a  meeting  of  the  diet,  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining   some   payment  of   the   lar]ge   arresrB 
which  were  due  to  him,  on  accoimt  of  his  salary  as 
Imperial  Mathematician,  and  the  want  of  which  had 
exposed  him,  for  many  years,  to  ail  the  privations  of 
poverty,  loicing  him,  as  he  expresses  it,  to  beg  his 
bread  from  the   Emperor.      His  journey  was    not 
attended  with  any  profitable  results;  and  the  fatigue 
and   vexation   which    were    thus    occasioned    him, 
brought  on  a  fever  which  terminated  fataUy.     His 
body  was  interred  in  the  cMVirch-yard  of  St.  Peter's, 
and  a  simple  inscription  was  placed  on  the  tomb- 
stone; but  this  seems  to  have  been  destroyed  soon 
afterwards,  in  the  course  of  the  wars  which  raged  ia 
the  country.     Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
it  was  proposed  to  erect  a  marble  monument  to  his 
memory,  but  the  suggestion  fell  to  the  ground.    But 
in  the  year   1803,   the  proposal  was   revived,  and 
with  better  effect  than  on  the  former  occasion,  for 
a  monument  was    shortly    afterwards  raised  near 
the  place  of  his  burial.     It  is   built  in  the  shape 
of  a  temple,  surmounted  by  a  sphere;  and  in   the 
centre   is  a  bust  of   Kepler,   executed  in   Carrara 
marble.      The  work  was   completed  in   IBOS,   an<f 
fortunately  escaped  injury    in  the   following  year, 
when  the   town  was   so   severely  handled   by   the 
French.     "  It  seems,"  says  Malte  Brun,  "  as  if  the 
contending  armies  had  spared  this  tribute   to   the 
memory  of  a  man,  who  determined  the  revolatioos 
and  orbits  of  tha  heavenly  bodies/* 
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mm  ctjcftoo. 

Hail!  bMnteons  straager  of  the  grove, 

Thou  meflsetiger  of  Bpring ! 
How  heayen  re|>air8  thy  rural  seat, 

And  woods  thy  welcome  sing. 

What  time  the  daisy  decks  the  green, 

Thy  certain  Toice  we  hear: 
Hast  thou  a  star.to  guide  thy  path. 

Or  mark  the  rolling  year  ? 

Delightful  visitant  I  with  thee 

I  hail  the  time  of  flowers. 
And  hear  the  sounds  of  music  sweet* 

From  birds  among  the  bowers. 

The  school-boy,  wandering  through  the  wood^ 

To  pull  the  primrose  gay. 
Starts,  the  rxeW  voice  of  spring  to  hear, 

And  imitates  thy  lay. 

Soon  as  the  pea  puts  on  its  bloom. 

Thou  fliest  thy  vocal  vale. 
An  annual  guest  in  other  lands. 

Another  sprmg  (o  haiL 

Sweet  bird,  thy  bower  is  ever  green, 

Thy  sky  is  ever  clear ; 
Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song. 

No  winter  in  thy  year ! 

O  oonld.1  fly,  Td  fly  with  thee ; 

We*d  m^cB  with  social  wing 
Our  anntuJ  visit  o*er  the  globe, 

€k>mpanionB  of  the  spring. ^Lo«ak,  1781. 


Among  the  Chinese  novelties  to  be  seen,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Canton,  but  more  especially  about  Wampga,  are  the  duck- 
boats,  used  as  residences  for  the  owners  and  their  families, 
as  well  as  for  their  numerous  feathered  charge.  The  fledged 
bipeds  inhabit  the  hold  of  the  boat,  and  the  human  bipeds, 
or  keepers,  the  upper  accommodations  of  the  vessel.  These 
boats  are  most  abundant  about  the  rice-flelds,  near  the 
river,  soon  after  the  harvest  has  been  gathered  in,  as  at  that 
time  the  broad-billed  animals  glean  the  fields,  and  have 
a  better  prospect  of  a  supply  of  food  than  at  any  other 
period.  The  owner  of  the  boat  moves  it  from  place  to  place, 
according  to  the  opportunities  that  may  be  offered  to  him  of 
feeding  his  flock.  On  the  arrival  of  the  boat  at  the  ap- 
pointed spot,  or  one  considered  proper  for  feeding  the 
quacking  tribe,  a  signal  of  a  whistle  causes  the  flock  to 
waddle  in  regular  cider  from  their  domicile  across  the 
board  placed  for  their  accommodation,  and  then,  rambling 
about,  undergo  the  process  of  feeding.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered by  their  keeper  that  they  have  gorged  sufficiently, 
another  signal  is  made. for  the  return  of  the  birds :  imme- 
diately upon  hearing  it,  they  congregate  and  reenter  the 
boat  The  first  duek  that  enters  is  rewarded  with  some 
paddy,  the  last  is  whipped  for  being  dilatory ;  so  that  it  is 
ludicrous  to  see  the  last  birds,  (knowing  by  sad  experience 
the  fate  that  awaits  them,)  making  efforts  en  masse  to  fly 
over  tha  backs  of  the  others,  to  escape  the  chastisement 
inflicted  upon  the  ultimate  duck. — Bknn£TT*s  Wanderings. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Pitlessie,  in  Fife,  a  pair  of 
thrushes  built  their  nest  in  a  cart^hed,  while  four  wheel- 
wrights were  engaged  in  it  as  a  work-shop.  It  was  placed 
between  one  of  the  hulls  of  the  harrow  and  the  adjoining 
tooth.  Th^  men  were  busily  employed  at  the  noiseful 
work  of  joining  wood  all  the  day,  yet  these  birds  flew  in 
and  out  at  the  door  of  the  shed,  without  i^ar  or  dread,  and 
finished  their  nest  with-  mortar.  On  the  second  day,  the 
hen  laid  an  egg,  on  which  she  sat,  and  was  oocasionally 
relieved  by  the  eock.  In  thirteen  days  the  birds  came  out 
of  the  shells,  which  the  old  ones  always  carried  off.  They 
ftMi  their  young  with  shell-snails,  butterflies  and  moths. — 
'White's  Selbame  (Note). 

MAtRiAGS*— When  a  ^oang  tradeamaD,  in  Holland  or 
Germany,  goes  a  courting,  the  fint  question  the  yoang 
woman  aaka  of  faim  is,  "  Ata  you  aUo  to  pay  the  charges  ?^ 
That  is  to  say,  in  Sngliah,  Are  you  able  to  keep  a  wife, 
when  you  have  got  her  ?  What  a  world  of  misery  it  would 
prevent,  if  the  young  women  in  all  countries  would  stick ' 
to  the  wisdom  of  that  question  t  **  Marriage  is  not  made 
of  mushrooms,  but  of  good  round  cakes,  is  one  of  the 
^hy  savings  by  whioh  ow  anoeators  oonveyed  the  same 
pam  rob  of  jgadmim 


ANSCDOTB  Of  BATDK,  THB  OltBAT  GfiEMAN 

COMPOSER. 

When  Haydn  felt  himself  in  a  disposition  to  write  a  sym* 
phony,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  have  his  hair  put  in  the 
same  nice  order  as  if  he  were  going  out,  and  dressed  him- 
self with  a  decree  of  magnificence.  Frederick  II.  had  sent 
him  a  diamond  ring,  and  llavdn  confessed  diat  often,  when 
he  sat  down  to  his  piano,  if  he  had  forgotten  to  put  on  his 
ring,  he  could  not  summon  a  single  idea.  The  paper  on 
which  he  composed  must  be  ihe  finest  and  whitest  possible* 
and  he  wrote  with  so  much  neatness  and  care,  that  the 
best  copyist  could  not  have  surpassed  him  in  the  regularity 
and  clearness  of  his  characters.  It  is  true,  that  his  notes 
had  such  little  heads  and  slender  tails,  that  he  used,  very 
properly,  to  call  them  his  flies*  legs. 

After  these  mechanical  precautions,  Haydn,  commenced 
his  work,  by  noting  down  his  principal  idea,  his  theme,  and 
choosing  toe  keys  through  which  no  wished  to  make  it 

J>ass.  His  exquisite  feeling  gave  him  a  perfect  know- 
edge  of  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  effect  which  one  chord 
produces,'  in  succeeding  anomer ;  and  he  afterwards  ima- 
gined a  little  romance,  which  might  furnish  him  with 
musical  sentiments  and  colours. 

Sometimes  he  supposed  that  one  of  his  friends,  the  father 
of  a  numerous'  family,  ill-provided  with  the  goods  of  fortune, 
was  embarking  for  America,  in  hope  of  improving  his  cii^ 
cumstances.  The  first  events  of  the  voyage  formed  the 
symphony.  Jt  began  with  the  departure:  a  favourable 
breeze  gently  agitated  the  waves  :  the  ship  sailed  smoothly 
out  of  the  port ;  while,  on  the  shore,  the  ihmily  of  the 
voyager  fi)llowed  liim  with  tearfhl  eyes,  and  bds  friends 
made  signals  of  fiirewell.  The  vessel  had  a  prosperous 
voyage,' and  reached  at  length  an  unknown  land.  A  savage 
music,  dances,  and  barbarous  cries,  were  heard  towards  the 
middle  of  the  symphony.  The  fortunate  navigator  made 
advantageous  exchanges  with  the  natives  of  the  country, 
loaded  his  vessel  with  rich  merchandise,  and  at  length  set 
sail  again  for  Europe,  With  a  prosperous  wind.  Here  the 
first  part  of  the  symphony  returned.  But  soon  the  sea 
begins  to  be  rough,  tne  sky  grows  dark,  and  a  dreadful 
storm  confounds  together  all  the  chords,  and  accelerates 
the  time.  Every  thing  is  in  disorder  on  board  the  vessel. 
The  cries^f  the  sailors,  the  roaring  of  the  waves,  the  whist- 
ling of  the.  wind,  earry  the  melody  of  the  chromatic  scale  to 
the  highest  degree  of  the  pathetic.  Diminished  and  super- 
fluous chords,  modulations,  succeeding  by  semi-tones, 
describe  the  terror  of  the  mariners.  But  graduidly  the  sea 
becomes  calm,  favourable  br'eeies  swell  the  sails,  and  they 
reach  the  port.  The  happy  father  casts' anchor  in  the  midst 
of  the  congratulations  of  his  friends,  and  the  joyous  cries 
of  his  children,  and  of  their  mother,  whom  he  at  length  em- 
braces safe  on  shore.  Every  thing,  at  the  end  of  me  sym- 
phony, is  happiness  and  joy. 

To  which  of  the  svmphonies  this  little  romance  served  aa 
a  clue,  is. forgotten,  but  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the  names 
of  Haydn  s  symphonies  had  been  retained,  instead  of  num- 
bers. A  number  'has  no  meaning,  but  a  title  guides,  in 
some  degree,  the  imagination  of  the  auditor,  which  cannot 
be  awakened  too  aoon.-^^JLt^  of  Haydn* 


A  VERY  small  part  of  the  disorders  of  the  woild  proceed 
fit>m  ignorance  of  the  laws,  by  which  life  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated ;  nor  do  many,  even  of  those  whose  hands  are  pol- 
luted with  the  foulest  crimes,  deny  the  reasonableness  of 
virtue,  or  attempt  to  justify  their  own  actions.  Men  are 
not  blindly  betrayed  into  corruption,  but  abandon  them- 
selves to  their  passions  with  their  eyes  open ;  and  lose  the 
direction  of  truth,  because  they  do  not  attend  to  her  voices 
not  because  they  do  not  understand  it.— Dr.  Johitson. 

I  Will  suppose  that  you  have  no  friends  to  share,  or  rejoice 
in  your  success  in  life, — that  you  cannot  look  back  to  those 
to  whom  you  owe  gratitude,  or  forward  to  those  to  whom 
you  ought  to  afford  protection;  but  it  is  no  less  incumbent 
pn  you  to  move  steadily  in  the  path  of  duty :  fat  your  active 
cfxertiona  are  due  not  only  to  aoeiflCf  ,  but  In  famnble  grati- 
tude to  the  Being  who  made  you  a  UMmber  of  it,  with  powera 
0  serve  yourself  and  others.— Sir  Waltsr  Scott. 


A  RIGHT  profession  aggravates  the  condemnation  of  a  wrong 
oondu<;t ;  and  a  wrong  conduct  discredits  the  very  name  w 
a  right  profession.  Indeed,  the  bare  profession  of  that 
which  is  good,  carries  with  it  aa  expUoit  oenaure  upon  every 
thing  that  ia  bad^— ^tKnowibs. 
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CLEPSYDRjE,  ok  WATER-CLOCKS.  I  machinerr  by  which  thk  k  pctftamed  ia  hidden. 

BiFOU  the  invention  of  cloclw,  the  only  imtrn-  '  the  ditl-pUte,  but  cotild  eudy  be  cmitrivvd  by  a 
meats  naed  for  the  meavurement  of  time  wen  the  mechanic,  lince  even  a  aimple  puUejr  attKfaed  to 
•nn-dial  and  the  water- clock  j  the  lan-dial  could  arboar  that  carriea  the  hand  vonld  be 
only  be  employed  in  the  day-time,  bnt  the  water- 
clock  supplied  ita  place  daring  the  night.  The  in- 
vention of  both  these  instruments  is  attributed  to  the 
Egyptians  j  the  sun-dial  is  supposed  to  have  been 
^e  first  invented.  The  peculiar  method  in  which 
this  ancient  people  divided  their  time  into  twelve 
hours,  from  snorise  to  sunset,  and  twelve  hour*  from 
sunset  to  sunrise,  rendered  the  constmctioa  of  an 
accurate  clepsydra  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  since 
it  was  necessary  that  the  instrument  should  each  day, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  indicate  hours  of 
a  different  length.  The  modem  method  of  dividing 
the  day  and  night  into  twenty-four  equal  portions, 
has  removed  much  of  the  difficulty  in  the  construe* 
tion  of  a  water-dock.  Although  the  invention  of 
clocks  and  watches  has  thrown  these  instruments 
into  disuse,  they  might  still  be  made  effective  mea- 
surers of  time,  if  the  resources  of  modem  science 
were  directed  to  their  improvement. 

In  noticing  several  of  these  carious  instruments, 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  description  of  those 
whose  construction  is  most  simple,  and  least  likely 
to  give  an  incorrect  result;  the  simplest  node  of 
-  neasnjing  time  hy  the  means  of  water,  ia  the  fol- 
lowing.   Let  a  glass  vessel  a,  say  twelve  or  fourteen 


The  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  inrentioa  at  this 
water-clock,  is  confined  to  the  constrartiaa  of  Ae 
cylindrical  box  which  acts  as  the  weight;  it  is  dcai 
that  if  this  box  acted  simply  as  a  weight,  and  «m 
equally  heavy  all  round  its  axis,  it  would  vtxj  qvAij 
reach  the  stand  of  the  iostrumeat,  and  the  twelve 
hours  would  be  told  iu  perhaps  twdve  sectwds.  If 
one  side  of  the  box  was  made  heavier  than  the  otba, 
as  soon  as  that  part  was  undermost,  it  must  come  to 
a  stand-still,  as  the  lighter  portion  would  never  be 
able  to  roll  it  over. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  internal  coastnictian  of  this 
rolling- weight,  the  white 
spaces  tending  to  the  cen- 
tre represent  so  many  di- 
visions of  thin  metal)  a 
certain  quantity  of  water 
is  introduced  into  this 
divided  box,  and  it  will, 
in  the  first  instance,  as- 
sume the  situation  mariced 
in  the  ei^raving,  or  some- 
thing like  it;  the  natural 
consequence   of  this   will 

be,  that  the  cyUuder  will  have  a  tendency  towards  As 
left  in  its  descent ;  the  altered  position  of  the  cylinder 
will,  at  the  same  time,  have  altered  the  relative  (dtua- 
tions  of  the  different  quantities  of  water,  and  as  the 
divisions  do  not  quite  reach  the  circumference  of  the 
cylinder,  the  quantity  contained  in  each  division  will  be 
also  changed,  and  the  greatest  weight  will  be  oa  the 
rightrhand  side;  by  this  alternate  action,  the  descent 
of  the  weight  ia  retarded,  the  water  acting  some- 
thing after  the  manner  of  the  pendnlom  of  a  clock. 

The  ttiird  engraving  represents  a  more  complicated, 
but  extTcntdy  ingeniona,  depsydrt.  The  water  by 
which  the  machine  ia  k^  in  motiaB  is  contained  in 
the  reservMr  tt  b,  from  thit  it  descend*  by  tbt  p^e  At 


inches  in  length,  be  suspended  in  an  iron  frame, 
attached  to  a  tin  vessel  a ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass 
vessel  at  c  is  a  small  hole,  through  which  water,  if 
placed  in  the  vessel  itself,  will  gradually  fall  in  drops ; 
the  size  of  this  hole  must  be  so  managed,  as  to  cause 
the  vessel  to  be  emptied  in  rather  more  than  twelve 
honrs:  the  descent  of  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
glass  vessel  will  point  out  the  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  it  was  filled,  and,  consequently,  indicates  the 
time  of  day ;  but  as,  whea  the  vessel  is  fiill,  the  water 
escapes  more  rapidly  than  afterwards,  the  interval 
between  the  first  and  second  hour  will  be  longer  than 
that  between  the  second  and  third,  and  this  last  tiian 
that  between  the  third  and  fourth,  and  so  on.  The 
relative  distances  of  each  of  the  hour-mariu  may  be 
marited  on  the  side  of  the  glass,  by  noting  the  place 
occupied  by  the  surface  of  the  water  during  twelve 
successive  hours,  taking  the  time  trom  a  well-r^u- 
lated  clock.  The  same  end  may  be  attained  by  eal- 
culation,  hut  to  render  ths  method  intelligible  woidd 
require  too  much  space. 

The  second  engraving  represents  a  water-clock  of 
rather  higher  pretensions  as  a  work  of  art;  in  tbia  case 
the  hours  are  indicated  on  a  dial  in  the  same  manner 
aa  in  many  turret-clocks  by  a  single  hand.  This 
hand  is  moved  round  at  a  unifinm  rate  by  the  levo- 
Intion  of  the  cylindrical  box;   in  ita  decent  tiiQ 
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^vbich  u  then  heat  tipwtrdi,  and  canied  through  the 
body  of  the  little  figure  on  the  left  haad,  where  it 
escapee  through  a  Bmall  opening  in  one  of  its  eyes ; 
the  size  of  thie  opening  regulates  the  supply  of  water, 
which,  dropping  into  the  trough  in  which  it  stands, 
conveys  it  through  another  pipe  c,  into  the  cyUnder  D ; 
in  this  cylinder  a  circular  piece  of  cork  «,  or  any  sub- 
stance that  will  float  in  water  is  placed  i  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  cork  a  metal  rod  is  attached,  which  pass- 
ing through  the  top  of  the  clock-case,  supports  a 
little  figure  holding  an  arrow  by  way  of  index.  Aa 
Uie  water  falls  into  the  cylindrr,  it  necessarily  lifts 
up  with  it  the  cork,  and  raises  the  rod,  and  the  little 
index-figure,  whose  arrow  therefore  indicates  a  dif- 


ferent hour  on  the  column  on  which  the  honr«  are 
marked ;  aa  soon  as  the  water  reaches  so  high  in  the 
cylinder  as  to  haye  floated  the  cork  above  the  level  of 
the  arch  of  the  siphon  p  o,  that  is  when  the  water 
IS  higher  than  f,  the  siphon  comes  into  action  and 
empties  the  cylinder,  the  cork  descends,  and  with  it 
the  figure,  and  the  dock  is,  as  it  were,  wound  up. 
To  nndentand  the  action   of  the  sipboa,  or  the 
mode  by  which  it  4raw8  the 
water  from  the  cylinder,  let  us 
examine  the  following  diagram. 
Let  A  B  c  be  a  bent  tube   or 
siphon,  one   leg   considerably 
longer  than  the  other ;  let  it  be 
so  fixed  in  the  vessel  c,  that 
the  long  leg  shall  pass  through 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  wi^- 
o\it  allowing  the  water  to  es- 
cape.   As  long  aa  the  hquid  is 
below  the  level  of  the  top  of 
the  arch  at  a,  the  water  remains 
in  the  vessel,  but  as  soon  as  it 
is  higher  than  that  point,  it 

I  naturally  runs  over  the  nnder- 

part  of  the  arch,  and  fills  the 
long  leg  B  ;  and  although  by 
this  the  water  is  reduced  below  the  level  of  a, 
Ak  action  sUQ  continaes  until  the  whole  of  it  is 
drawn  off.  This  effect  is  prodnced  by  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere ;   the  average  pressure  of  the  , 


Etmoaphete  ia  about  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  and  the  property  of  liquids  is,  when  acted 
upon,  to  press  equally  in  all  directions,  so  that,  sup- 
posing this  pressure  to  be  endured  by  every  square 
inch  on  the  surfoce  of  the  water  in  the  glass,  the 
same  pressure  would  be  diffused  by  the  water  itself 
in  every  direction,  downwards,  upwards,  and  side- 
ways j  from  this  it  resnllA  that  the  water  contained 
in  the  shorter  leg  of  the  siphon,  supposing  ita  open- 
ing to  be  equal  to  a  square  inch,  will  receive  a 
pressure  from  the  surrounding  fluid,  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrow  at  c,  equal  to  exactly  fifteen  pounds ;  but 
as  the  air  is  a  fluid  as  well  as  the  water,  its  pressure 
on  the  lower  end  of  the  long  leg  wiU  be  also  equal  to 
fifteen  pounds  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  at  a.  This 
being  the  case,  as  soon  as  .a  portion  of  the  water, 
more  than  equtd  in  weight  to  that  contained  in  the 
shorter  1^  has  run  over  into  the  longer  leg,  the 
equilibrium  will  be  destroyed,  and  the  water  run 
down  the  longer  legj  for  fifteen  pounds  pressing 
upwards  at  b,  will  not  be  able  to  resist  the  preasure 
hora  0,  in  addition  to  the  weight  of  the  water  that 
has  overflowed,  and  as  the  pressure  still  continues  at 
the  foot  of  the  shorter  leg,  the  water  will  continue  to 
flow  until  it  is  below  the  levd  of  the  opening  of  the 
short  1^  at  c. 


ANIMAL  AKD  VEGETABLE  LIFE. 
Wr  cannot  take  even  a  cursory  survey  of  the  host  of 
living  beings  profusely  spread  over  every  portion  of  the 
globe,  without  a  feeling  of  profound  astonishment  at 
the  inconceivable  variety  of  fonns  and  constructions, 
to  which  animatioD  has  been  imparted  by  creative 
Power.  What  can  be  more  calculated  to  excite  our 
wonder,  than  tbe  diversity  exhibited  among  insects, 
all  of  which,  amidst  endless  modifications  of  shape, 
still  preserve  their  conformity  to  one  general  plan  of 
construction.  The  number  of  distinct  species  of  in- 
sects already  known  and  described,  cannot  be  esti- 
mated at  less  than  1 00,000 ;  and  every  day  is  adding 
to  the  catalogue.  Of  the  comparatively  large  animals 
which  live  on  land,  how  splendid  is  the  field  of  ob- 
servation that  lies  open  to  the  naturalist !  What 
variety  is  conspicuous  in  the  tribes  of  quadrupeds 
and  of  reptiles ;  and  ii^tat  endless  diversity  exists  in 
their  habits,  pursuits,  and  characters  !  How  exten- 
sive is  the  study  of  birds  alone  ;  and  how  ingemousty, 
if  we  may  so  express  it,  hds  Nature  interwovdn  in 
their  construction  every  profitable  variation,  compa- 
tible with  an  adherence  to  tbe  same  general  model  of 
design,  and  the  same  ultimate  reference  to  the  capa- 
dty  for  motion  through  the  light  element  of  air. 
What  profusion  of  being  is  displayed  in  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  the  ocean,  through  which  are  scattered  such 
various  and  such  unknown  multitudes  of  animals  !  Of  ■ 
fishes  alone,  the  varieties,  as  to  conformation  and  en- 
dowments, are  endless.  Still  more  curious  and  anoma- 
lous, both  in  their  external  form  and  their  internal 
economy,  are  the  numerous  order*  of  living  beings 
that  occupy  the  lower  diviaions  of  the  animal  scale  j 
some  swimming  in  countless  myriads  near  the  sur- 
face, some  dwelling  in  the  inacccsaiblc  depths  of  the 
ocean  j  some  attached  to  sbdls,  or  other  solid  struc- 
tures, the  productions  of  thdr  own  bodies,  and 
which,  in  process  of  time,  form,  by  their  accumula- 
tion, enormous  submarine  monntains,  rising  often 
from  unfathomable  depths  to  the  surlace.  What 
sublime  views  of  the  magnificence  of  the  creation 
have  been  disclosed  by  the  microscope,  in  the  world 
of  taflnitc  minuteness,  peopled  by  countless  mnlti- 
tudei  of  atonuc  beings,  which  animate  almont  every 
fluid  in  nature  1     Of  thets  a  vast  variety  of  tpede« 
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has  been  discovered,  eftcb  ftnimalciile  befaig  fytOTided 
with  appropriate  organs,  endowed  with  spontaneotis 
powers  of  motion,  and  giving  unequivocal  signs  of 
individual  vitality. 

Thus,  if  we  review  every  region  of  the  globe,  from 
the  scorching  sands  of  the  equator  to  the  icy  realms 
of  the  poles,  or  from  the  lofty  mountain-summits  to 
the  dark  abysses  of  the  deep  -,  if  we  penetrate  into  the 
shades  of  the  forest,  or  into  the  caverns  and  secret 
recesses  of  the  earth ;  nay,  if  we  take  up  the  mi*- 
nutest  portion  of  stagnant  water,  ;nre  still  meet  with 
life  in  some  new  and  unexpected  form,  yet  ever 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  its  situation. 
Wherever  life  can  be  sustained,  we  find  life'  produced. 
It  would  almost  seem  as  if  Nature  had  been  thus 
lavish  and  sportive  in  her  productions,  with  the  intent 
to  demonstrate  to  man  the  fertility  of  her  resources, 
and  the  inexhaustible  fund  from  which  she  has  so  pro- 
digally drawn  forth  the  means  requisite  for  the  main- 
tenance of  all  these  diversified  combinations,  for  their 
repetition  in  endless  perpetuity,  and  for  their  subor- 
dination to  one  harmonious  scheme  of  general  good. 

The  vegetable  world  is  no  less  prolific  in  wonders 
than  the  animal.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  parts  of 
creation,  ample  scope  is  found  for  the  exercise  of  the 
reasoning  faculties,  and  abundant  sources  are  sup- 
plied of  intellectual  enjoyment.  To  discriminate  the 
different  characters  of  plants,  amidst  the  infinite 
diversity  of  shape,  of  colour,  and  of  structure,  which 
they  offer  to  our  observation,  is  the  laborious,  yet 
fascinating,  occupation  of  the  botanist.  Here,  also, 
we  are  lost  in  admiration  at  the  never-ending  variety 
of  forms  successively  displayed  to  view  in  the  innu- 
merable species  which  compose  this  kingdom  of 
nature,  and  at  the  energy  of  that  vegetative  power, 
which,  amidst  such  great  differences  of  situation, 
sustains  the  modified  life  of  each  individual  plant, 
and  which  continues  its  species  in  endless  perpe- 
tuity. Wherever  circumstances  are  compatible  with 
vegetable  existence,  we  there  find  plants  arise.  It  is 
well  known  that,  in  all  places  where  vegetation  has 
been  established,  the  germs  are  so  intermingled  with 
the  soil,  that  whenever  the  earth  is  turned  up,  even 
from  considerable  depths,  and  exposed  to  the  air, 
plants  are  soon  observed  to  spring,  as  if  they  had 
been  recently  sown,  in  consequence  of  the  germina- 
tion of  seeds  which  had  remained  latent  and  inactive 
during  the  lapse  of  perhaps  many  centuries.  Islands 
formed  by  coral-reefb,  which  have  risen  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  become,  in  a  short  time>  covered 
with  verdure.  From  the  materials  of  the  most  sterile 
rock,  and  even  from  the  yet  recent  cinders  and  lava 
of  the  volcano.  Nature  prepares  the  way  for  vegetable 
existence.  The  slightest  crevice  or  inequality  is  sufii- 
cient  to  arrest  the  invisible  germs  that  are  always 
floating  in  the  air,  and  affords  the  means  of  suste- 
nance to  diminutive  races  of  lichens  and  mosses. 
These  soon  overspread  the  surface,  and  are  followed, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  by  successive  tribes  of 
plants  of  gradually-increasing  size  and  strength;  till 
at  length  the  island,  or  other  favoured  spot,  is  con- 
verted into  a  natural  and  luxuriant  garden,  of  which 
the  productions,  rising  from  grasses  to  shrubs  and 
trees,  present  all  the  varieties  of  the  fertile  meadow^ 
the  tangled  thicket^  and  the  widely-spreading  forest 
Even  in  the  desert  plains  oif  the  torrid  zone»  the  eye 
of  the  traveller  is  often  refreshed  by  the  ^ypearance 
of  a  few  hardy  plants,  which  find  sufficient  materials 
fcnr  their  growth  in  these  arid  regions :  and  in  the 
realms  of  perpetual  snow  which  surround  the  poles, 
the  Mvigator  is  occasionally  startled  at  the  prospect 
of  fields  of  a  scarlet  hue,  tl^  result  of  a  wide  expanse 
of  microacopic  vegetation* 

[Booai^t  Mridgtmtstw  ZVwiiii.] 


THI  UAm-tKOCm.  ot,  A  tilAP  FOR 

Staodsdlll  Mow  fearful 
Asddiziy  liiioeaftoiift*seyetiD]0«rf 

*. The  mumttriof  turge. 

That  00  th'  uooumber'd  idle  ptbblei  ehmfet* 
Cannot  he  heard  to  high  :— 1 II  look  no  more  ; 
I.€«t  ray  hrain  torn,  and  the  deflcitet  tight 
Topplo  dowii  headlong.— Sbaupxabi. 

Among  the  many  agreeable  associates  whom  my 
eruisinga  and  wandeduffs  have  brought  me  aeqaaiotef 
with,  I  can  tcaroely  can  to  mind  a  more  pleasant  airf 
companionable  one  thaa  Tom  Scupper.    Poor  Mlow!  be 
is  dead   and  gone  now— a  victim  to  that  eode  «f  ftbe 
honour  which  has  robbed  the  navy  of  too  mmny  of  ts^ 
choicest  officers.    Tom  and  I  were  measmates  duiinc  a 
abort  and  delightful  cruise,  and,  a  good  part  of  the  tiise, 
we  belonged  to  the  same  watch.    He  waa  a  great  baad  la 
spin  varna,  which,  to  do  him  justice,  he  sometimea  did 
tolerably  well ;  and  many  a  long  mid-watrh  haa  hii  ibo^ 
of  anecdote  and  aea-stories  eauaed  to  slip  pleasantly  avaj. 
We  were  lying  in  the  open  roadstead  of  Laguajra,  ataiiicie 
anchor,  when  Tom  told  me  the  atory  which  I  am  ahoai  » 
relate,  aa  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  in  hia  own  worda.    1 
vesael  from  Baltimore  had  come  into  Laguayrm  thM  day, 
and  by  her  I  had  received  letteri  from  home,  in  one  of 
which  there  waa  a  piece  of  intelligence  thait  weighed 
heavily  on  mv  tpirits.    For  tome  minutet  after  oar  vaick 
commenced,  Tom  and  I  walked  the  deck  in  ailenoe,  whieh 
waa  soon,  however^  interrupted  by  mv  talkative  oompanin, 
who,  nerceiving  my  depresaion,  and  wiehing  to  divert  bt 
thougnta,  told  me  the  atorv  which  I  am  now  about  to  itlaie, 
for  the  entertainment  of  tne  reader. 

The  laat  cruiae  I  made  in  the  Mediterranean*  nid  hev 
waa  in  old  Ironaidea,  aa  we  used  to  call  our  gallant  frigaai 
We  had  been  backing  and  filling  ftrr  several  aioathio& 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  frtnu  the  Canaries  down  to 
Meaaurado,  in  search  of  slave-traders;   and  during  that 
time  we  had  had  some  pretty  hMvy  weather.     Wbeo  we 
reached  the  Straits,  there  was  s  spanking  wind  Irioving 
iVom  about  west-south-west;  so  we  squared   away,  ui^ 
without  ooming-to  at  the  Rock,  made  a  strai|^ht  wike  for 
old  Mahon«  the  general  rendesvoua  and  place  of  refitting 
for  our  squadrons,  in  the  Mediterranean.    Immediately  on 
arriving  there,  we  warped  in  alongside  the  Arsenal  quT, 
where  we  stripped  ship  to  a  girtline,  broke  out  the  hokh» 
tiers,  and  store-rooms,  and  gave  her  a  regular-tMiih  onr- 
hauling  from  stem  to  stem.    For  a  while,  every  body  waa 
busy,  and  all  seemed  hustle  and  oonftiaion.    Orders  and 
replies,  in  loud  and  dissimilar  voices,  the  shrill  pipings  of 
the  different  boatswains*  mates,  each  attending  to  separate 
duties,  and  the  mingled  clatter  and  noise  of  various  kinds 
of  work,  all  going  on  at  the  same  time,  ga%«  soraethtn^  of 
the  stir  and  animation  of  a  dock- yard,  to  the  osuailj  quiet 
arsenal  of  Mahon.     The  boatswain  and  bis  erew  wese- 
engaged  in  fitting  a  new  gang  of  rigging;  \he  gunner  iia 
repairing  bis  breechings  and  gun- tackles;  the  fb'caalAeHoieii 
in  calking ;  the  top-men  in  sending  down  the  yank  and 
upper  spars;  the  holdera  and  waisters  in  whitewashing  and 
holy-stoning ;  and  even  the  poor  marines  were  kept  busy, 
like  beasts  of  burden,  in  carrying  breakers  of  water  oa 
their  backs.    On  the  quay,  near  the  ship,  the  smoke  of  the 
armourer  s  fbrge,  which  had  been  hoisted  out,  and  sent 
ashore,  ascended  in  a  thin  column  through  the  clear  blue 
sky ;  from  one  of  the  neighbouring  white  stone  warehouses, 
the  sound  of  saw  and  hammer  told  that  the  carpenters 
were  at  work ;  near  by,  a  livelier  rattling  drew  attention  to 
the  cooper,  who,  in  the  open  air,  was  tightening  the  water- 
casks ;  and  not  far  removed,  under  a  temporary  shed,  formed 
of  spare  studding-sails  and  tarpauUns,  sat  the  saU-maker 
and  his  assistants,  repairing  the  sails,  which  had  been  rent 
or  injured  by  the  many  storms  we  had  encountered. 

Many  hands  made  light  work,  and  in  a  very  few  days  all 
was  acoomnlished:  the  stays  and  shrouds  were  set  ap»  and 
new  rattled  down,  the  yards  era«ed,  the  running  rigginir 
rove,  and  sails  bent;  and  tiw  eld  eraft,  firesh  paintad  and 
all  a-taunt-o^  looked  aa  flae  aa  a  midshipman  on  liberty. 
In  place  of  the  storm-stumpa,  which  had  been  stowed  aw^ 
among  the  booms,  and  other  spare  spars,  amidslupa,  we  had 
sent  up  cap  to*ga1lant-masts,  and  royal  poles,  with  a  sheave 
for  skysails,  and  hoist  enough  for  sky-soiapers  above  them: 
so  you  may  judge  the  old  frigate  kwked  pretty  taunt. 
There  was  a  Dutch  Itne-afaip  in  the  harbour;  but  though 
we  only  carried  ferty-imir  to  her  eighty,  her  main-touck 
would  hardly  have  reached  to  our  luyal-mast-head.    The- 
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8ide-l)oys»  wbose  duly  it  vas  to  \^y  alof^  and  furl  the  sl^y- 
&ails,  looked  no  bigger  ou  the  yam  than  a  good-sized  duff 
for  a  midshipman  s  mesa,  and  the  main-truck  seemed  not 
lialf  as  large  as  the  Turk*s-head-knot  on  the  man-ropes  of 
the  accommodation-ladder. 

AVhen  we  had  got  every  thing  ship-shape,  aud  man-of- 
war  fashion,  we  hauled  out  again,  and  took  our  berth  abput 
lialf-way  between  the  arsenal  and  Hospital  Island ;  and  a 
pleasant  view  it  gave  us  of  the  town  and  harbour  of  old 
Alahon,  one  of  the  safest  and  most  tranquil  places  of 
Anchorage  in  the  world.  The  water  of  this  beautiful  inlet, 
which,  though  it  makes  about  four  miles  into  the  land,  is 
not  much  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width, — is  scarcely 
ever  ruffled  by^a  storm;  and  on  the  delightful  afternoon  to 
^^hich  I  now  refer,  it  lay  as  still  and  motionless  as  a 
polished  mirror,  except  when  broken  into  momentary  rip- 

I»les,  by  the  paddles  of  some  passing  waterman.  What 
ittle  wind  there  had  been  in  the  fore-part  of  the  day,  died 
ai^ay  at  noon,  and,  though  the  first  dog-watch  was  almost 
out,  and  the  sun  near  the  horizon,  not  a  breath  of  air  had 
risen  tp  disturb  the  deep  serenity  of  the  scene.  The  Dutch 
liner,  which  lay  not  far  from  us,  was  so  clearly  reflected  in 
the  glassy  surface  of  the  water,  ihat  there  was  not  a  rope 
about  her,  from  her  main-stay  to  her  signal  halliards, 
iFhich  the  eye  could  not  distinctly  trace  in  her  shadowy  and 
inverted  image.  The  buoy  of  our  best  bower  floated 
abreast  our  larlK)ard  bow;  and  that,  too,  was  so  strongly 
imaged,  that  its  entire  bulk  seemed  to  lie  above  the  water, 
just  resting  on  it,  as  if  upborne  on  a  sea  of  molten  lead; 
except  when  now  and  then,  the  wringing  of  a  swab,  or  tHe 
dashing  of  a  bucket  overboard  from  the  head,  broke  up  the 
shadow  for  a  moment,  and  showed  the  substance  but  half 
its  former  apparent  size.  A  small  polacca  craft  had  got 
under-way  ft'om  Mahon  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon, 
intending  to  stand  over  to  Barcelona;  hut  it  fell  dead  calm 
just  before  she  reached  tho  chops  of  the  harbour;  and 
there  she  lay  as  motionless  upon  the  blue  surface,  as  if  she 
were  only  part  of  a  mimic  scene,  from  the  pencil  of  some 
accomplished  painter.  Her  broad  cotton  lateon- sails,  as 
they  hung  drooping  froxS  the  slanting  and  tiper  yards, 
shone  with  a  glistening  whiteness  that  contrasted  beauti- 
fully with  the  dark  flood  in  whicb  they  were  reflected ;  and 
the  distant  sound  of  the  guitar,  which  one  of  the  sailors 
was  listlessly  playing  on  her  deck,  came  sweetly  over  the 
water,  and  harmonized  well  with  the  quiet  appearance  of 
every  thing  around.  The  whitewashed  walls  of  the  laza- 
retto, on  a  verdant  headland  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay, 
glittered  like  silver  in  the  slant  rays  of  the  sun ;  and  some 
of  its  windows  were  burnished  so  brightly  by  the  level 
beams,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  interior  of  the  edifice 
were  iu  flames.  On  the  opposite  side,  the  romantic  and 
picturesque  ruins  of  fort  St.  Philip,  faintly  seen,  acquired 
double  beauty,  from  being  tipped  with  the  declining  light; 
and  the  clusters  of  ancient-looking  windmills,  which  dot 
the  green  eminences  along  the  bank,  added,  by  the  motion- 
less state  of  their  wings,  to  the  effect  of  the  unbroken  tran- 
quillity. 

Even  on  board  our  vessel,  a  degree  of  stillness  unusual 
for  a  man-of-war,  prevailed  among  the  crew.    It  was  the 
hour  of  their  evening  meal ;  and  the  low  murmur  from  the 
gun-deck  had  an  indistinct  and  buzzing  sound,  which,  like 
the  rHeacny  hum  of  bees  on  a  warm  summer-noon,  rather 
heightened,  than  diminished  tlie  charm  of  the  surrounding 
quiet.     The  spar-deck  was  almost  deserted.    The  quarter- 
master of  the  watch,  with  his  spy-glass  in  his  hand,  iind 
dressed  in  a  frock  and  trowsers  of  snowy  whiteness,  stood 
aft  upon  the  tafi^rel,  erect  and  motionless  as  a  statue,  keep- 
ing the  usUal  look-out.      A  group  of  some  half-doeen 
sailors  had  gathered  together  on  the  fo' castle,  where  they 
were  supinely  lying  under  the  shade  of  the  bulwarks;  and 
here  and  there,  upon  the  guiT-.sUdes  along  the  galigway,  sat 
three  or  four  others. — one,  with  his  clothes-bag  beside  him, 
overhauling  his  simple  wardrobe;  another  working  a  set  of 
clues  for  some  favourite  officers  hammock;   and  a  third 
engaged,  perhaps,  in  carving  his  name  in  rude  letters  upon 
the  handle  of  a  jack-knife,  or  in  knotting  a  laniard,  with 
which  to  suspend  it  round  his  neck. 

Oil  the  top  of  the  boom-cover,  in  the  full  glare  of  the 
level  sun,  lay  black  Jake,  the  jig-maker  of  the  ship, 
and  a  striking  specimen  of  African  peculiarities,  in  whose 
single  person  they  were  all  strongly  developed.  His  flat 
nose  was  dilated  to  unusual  width,  and  his  ebony  cheeks 
fairly  glistened  with  delight,  as  he  looked  up  at  the  gam- 
hols  of  a  large  monkey,  which,  clinging  to  tne  main-stay, 
just  above  Jake  •  woci^y  head»  was  olutttering  and  grin* 


ning  back  at  the  fiegro,  as  if  the^e  existed  some  means  of 
mutual  intelligence  between  them.  It  was  my  watch  cm 
-deck,  and  I  stood  awhile  leaning  on  the  main  fife-rail  and 
amusing  myself  by  observing  the  antics  of  the  black  and 
his  congenial  playmate ;  but  at  length,  tiring  of  the  rude 
mirth,  1  walked  towards  the  taffrel,  to  gaze  on  tlie  more 
agreeable  features  of  the  scene  I  have  attempted  to 
describe.  Just  at  that  moment  a  shout  and  a  merry  laugh 
burst  upon  my  ear,  and  looking  ouickly  round  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  -unusual  souna  on  a  frigate's  deck,  I 
saw  little  Bob  Stay  (as  we  called  our  commodore's  son) 
standing  half-way  up  the  main-hatch  ladder,  clapping  his 
hands,  and  looking  aloft  at  some  ol^ect  which  seemed  to 
inspire  him  with  a  deal  of  glee.  A  single  glance  to  the 
main-yard  informed  me  of  the  occasion  of  his  merriment. 
He  had  been  coming  up  from  the  gun-deck,  when  Jacko^ 
perceiving  him  on  the  ladder,  dropped  suddenly  down 
from  the  main-stay,  and  running  along  the  boom-cover 
leaped  upon  Bpb's  shqulder,  seized  his  cap  from  his  head, 
and  immediately  darted  up  the  main-topsail-sheet,  and 
thence  to  the  bunt  of  the  mainyard,  where  he  now  sat, 
picking  threads  from  the  tassel  of  his  prize,  and  occasion- 
ally scratching  his  side,  and  chattering,  as  if  with  exulta- 
tion at  the  success'  of  his  mischief.  But  Bob  was  a 
sprightly,  active  little  fellow;  and  though  he  could  not 
climb  ouite  as  tiimbly  as  a  monkey,  yet  he  had  no  mind 
to  lose  his  cap  without  an  effort  to  regain  it  Perhaps  he 
was  the  more  strongly  incited  to  make  chase  after  Jacko, 
by  seeing  me  smile  at  his  plight,  or  by  the  loud  laugh  of 
Jake,  who  seemed  inexpressibly  deUghted  at  the  occur- 
rence, and  endeavoured  to  evince,  by  tumbling  about  the 
boom-cloth,  shaking  his  huge  misshapen  head,  and  sundry 
other  grotesque  actions,  the  pleasure  for  which  he  had  no 
words 

"  Ha,  you  rascal  Jocko,  hab  you  no  more  respeo'  fbr  de 
young  officer,  den  to  steal  his  cab  ?  We  bring  you  to  de 
gangway,  you  blaek  jigger,  and  gib  yo^  a  dozen  on  de  bara 
back  for  a  tief.** 

The  monkey  looked  down  from  his  perch  as  if  he  under- 
stood the  threat  of  the  negro,  and  chattered  a  sort  of  defl^ 
ance  in  answer. 

**  Ha,  ha!  Massa  Stay,  he  say  you  mus  ketch  him  Tore 
you  flog  nim;  and  ifs  no  so  easy  for  a  midshipman  in  boots 
to  ketch  a  monkey  barefoot.*' 

A  red  spot  mounted  to  little  BoVs  cheek,  as  he  cast  one 
glance  of  offended  pride  at  Jake,  and  then  sprang  across 
the  deck  to  the  Jacob's  ladder.  In  an  instant  he  was  half- 
way up  the  rigging,  running  over  the  ratlines  as  lightly  as 
if  they  were  an  easy  flight  of  stairs,  whilst  the  shrouds 
scarcely  quivered  beneath  his  elastic  motion.  In  a  second 
more  his  nand  was  on  the  futtocks. 

*<  Massa  Stay,"  cried  Jake,  who  sometimes,  being  a 
favourite,  ventured  to  take  liberties  with  the  younger  offi- 
cers ;  **  Massa  Stay,  you  best  crawl  through  de  lubber  s 
hole-— it  take  a  sailor  to  climb  de  futtock  shroud." 

But  he  had  scarcely  time  to  utter  his  pretended  caution, 
before  Bob  was  in  the  top.  The  monkey,  in  the  mean 
while,  had  awaited  his  approach,  until  he  got  nearly  up  the 
rigging,  when  it  suddenlv  put  the  cap  on  its  own  head,  and 
running  along  the  yard  to  the  opposite  side  of'  the  top, 
sprang  up  a  rope,  and  thence  to  the  topmast  backstay,  up 
which  it  ran'  to  the  >  topmast  cross-trees,  where  It  again 
quietly  seated  itself  and  resumed  its  work  of  picking  the 
tassel  to  pieces.  For  several  minutes  I  stood  watching  my 
little  messmate  follow  Jacko  from  one  piece  of  rigging  to 
another,  the  monkey,  all  the  while,  seeming  to  exert  only 
so  much  agility  as  was  necessary  to  elude  the  pursuer,  and 
pausing  whenever  the  latter  appeared  to  be  growing  weary 
of  the  chase.  At  last,  by  this  kind  of  manoeuvring,  the 
mischievous  animal  succeeded  in  enticin&r  Boh  as  high  as 
the  royal-mast-head,  when,  springing  suddenly  on  the  royal 
stay,  it  ran  nimbly  down  to  the  fore-to'-gallant-mast-head, 
thence  down  the  rigging  to  the  foretop,  and  leaping  on  the 
foreyard,  it  ran  out  to  the  yard-arm,  hung  the  cap  on  the 
end  of  the  studding-sail  boom,  and  there  taking  its  seat,  it 
raised  a  loud  and  exulting  chattering.  Bob  by  this  time 
was  completely  tired  out,  and,4inwilling,  perhaps,  to  return 
to  the  deck  to  be  laughed  at  for  his  fruitless  chase,  sat  down 
in  the  royal  cross-trees,  while  those  who  had  been  attracted 
by  the  sport,  returned  to  their  usual  avocations  or  amu3e- 
ments.  The  monkey,  no  longer  the  object  of  pursuit  or 
attention,  remained  but  a  little  while  on  the  yard-arm, 
but  soon  taking  up  the  cap,  returned  in  towards  the  slings, 
and  dropped  it  down  upon  the  deck. 

.  Some  little  piece  of  duty  OQpuzred  at  this  moment  to 
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•ngftgtt  me  fbr  a  Um  momente,  «nd  m  iooii  at  it  was  per- 
Ibrmed  I  walked  aft.  and  leaning  my  elbow  on  the  taifreL 
gave  myself  up  to  the  recollection  of  soenet  very  different 
mm  the  boyirii  pantomime  I  had  jitft  been  witnewing. 
Soothed  by  the  low  hum  of  the  crew,  and  by  the  quiet  love- 
liness of  evety  thin^  around,  my  thoughts  had  travelled  far 
away  from  tfaie  realities  of  my  situation,  when  I  was  sud- 
denly startled  by  a  cry  from  Black  Jake,  which  brought  me 
on  the  instant  back  to  consciousness. 

**  Look,  look  I  Massa  Scupper,**  cried  he,  '^  Massa  Stay 
is  on  de  main-truck  I** 

A  cold  shudder  ran  through  my  veins  at  the  word.  I 
cast  my  eyes  up — it  was  too  true  I  The  adventurous  boy, 
after  resting  on  the  royal  cross-trees,  had  been  seized  with 
a  wish  to  go  still  higher,  and  moved  by  one  of  those  im- 
pulses which  sometimes  instigate  men  to  place  themselves 
in  situations  of  imminent  peril,  where  no  good  can  result 
firom  the  exposure,  he  had  climbed  the  skysail-pole,  and,  at 
the  moment  of  my  looking  up,  was  actually  standing  on 
the  main-truck  t  a  small  circular  piece  of  wood  on  the  very 
summit  of  the  loftiest  mast,  and  at  a  height  so  great  fh>m 
the  deck  that  my  brain  turned  diszy  as  I  looked  up  at  him. 
The  reverse  of  Virgil's  line  was  true  in  this  instance.  It 
was  comparatively  easy  to  ascend — ^but  to  descend— -my 
head  swam  round,  and  my  stomach  felt  sick,  at  the  thought 
of  the  perils  comprised  in  that  one  word.  There  was  nothing 
above  him  or  around  him  but  empty  air-— and  beneath  him 
nothing  but  a  point,  a  mere  point-— a  small  unstable  wheel, 
that  seemed  no  bigger  fW>m  the  deck  than  the  button  on  the 
end  of  a  foil,  and  the  taper  skysail-pole  itself  scarcely  larger 
than  the  blade.  Dreadful  temerity  !  If  he  should  attempt 
to  stoop,  what  could  he  take  hold  of  to  steady  his  descent  ? 
His  feet  ^uile  covered  up  the  small  and  fearful  platform 
upon  which  he  stood,  and  beneath  that,  a  long,  smooth, 
naked  spar,  which  seemed  to  bend  with  his  weight,  was 
all  that  upheld  him  from  destruction.  An  attempt  to  get 
down  from  that  **  bad  eminence,**  would  be  almost  certain 
death ;  he  would  inevitably  lose  his  equilibrium,  and  be 
precipitated  to  the  deck  a  crushed  and  shapeless  mass.  Such 
were  the  thoughts  that  crowded  through  my  mind  as  I  first 
raised  my  eyes,  and  saw  the  terrible  truth  of  Jake's  excla- 
mation. What  was  to  be  done  in  the  m^essing  and  fearful 
exigency?  To  hail  him^and  inform  him'  of  the  danger, 
would  be  but  to  ensure  his  ruin.  Indeed  I  fkncted  that  the 
rash  bov  already  perceived  the  imminence  of  his  peril ;  and 
I  half  tnought  I  could  see  his  limbs  begin  to  quiver.  Every 
moment  I  expected  to  see  the  dreadfiil  catastrophe.  I  could 
not  bear  to  look  at  him,  and  yet  could  not  withdraw  my 
gaze.  A  film  came  over  my  eyes,  and  a  faintness  over  my 
heart  The  atmosphere  seemed  to  grow  thick,  and  tremble 
and  waver  like  the  heated  air  round  a  furnace ;  the  mast 
appeared  to  totter,  and  the  ship  to  pass  from  under  my  feet. 
I  myself  had  the  sensations  of  one  about  to  fall  from  a  great 
height,  and  in  a  sudden  effort  to  recover  myself,  like  that 
of  a  dreamer  who  fancies  he  is  shoved  from  a  precipice,  I 
staggered  up  against  the  bulwarks. 

When  my  eyes  were  once  turned  from  the  object  to  which 
they  had  been  riveted,  my  sense  and  consciousness  came 
back.  I  looked  round— the  deck  was  already  crowded  with 
people.  The  intelligence  of  poor  Bob*s  temerity  had  spread 
through  the  ship  like  wildfire— and  the  officers  and  crew 
were  all  crowding  to  the  deck.  Every  one,  as  he  looked 
up,  turned  pale,  and  his  eye  became  fastened  on  the  truck 
---like  that  of  a  spectator  of  an  execution  on  the  gallows — 
with  a  stedfast  and  unblinking,  yet  abhorrent  gaze,  as  if 
momently  expecting  a  fiital  termination  to  the  suspense. 
No  one  made  a  suggestion— no  one  spoke.  Every  feeling, 
every  faculty,  seemed  absorbed  and  swallowed  up  in  one 
deep,  intense  emotion  of  agony.  Once  the  first  lieutenant 
seized  the  trumpet,  as  if  to  hail  poor  Bob,  but  he  had 
scarce  raised  it  to  his  lips,  when  his  arm  dropped  again, 
and  sunk  listlessly  down  beside  him,  as  if  from  sad  con- 
sciousness of  the  inutility  of  what  he  had  been  going  to 
say.  Every  soul  in  the  ship  was  now  on  the  spar-deck,  and 
every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  main-truck. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  stir  among  the  crew  about 
the  gangway,  and  directly  after,  another  face  was  added  to 
™J®  ®il  ^^®  quarter-deck— it  was  that  of  the  commodore, 

•  u  "J**®'-  He  had  come  alongside  in  a  shore-boat, 
without  having  been  noticed  by  a  single  eye,  so  intense  and 
universal  was  the  interest  that  had  fastened  every  gaze 
upon  the  spot  where  poor  Bob  stood  trembling  on  the  awful 
verge  of  fate.  The  commodore  asked  not  a  quesUon,  uttered 
not  a  syllable.  He  was  a  dark-faced,  austere  man,  and  it  was 
thought  by  some  of  the  midshipmen  that  be  entertained  but 


little  affection  for  his  son.   However  Chat  mi^lit  bftve 
it  was  certain  that  he  treated  him  with  proeteely  the 
strict  discipline  that  he  mainUined  towards  the  other  y^ 
officers,  or  if  there  was  any  difference  at  alU  it  was  n 
favour  of  Bob.     Some,  who  pretended  to  have  atndiecl 
character  closely,  affirmed  that  he  loved  his  htff  loo  w^n 
spoil  him,  and  that,  intending  him  for  the  ardoons 
sion  in  which  he  had  himself  risen  to  Ikme  and  — 
he  thought  it  would  be  of  service  to  him  to 
of  its  privations  and  hardships  at  the  outset. 

The  arrival  of  the  commodore  changed  the 
several  eyes,  which  turned  on  him,  to  trace  what 
the  danger  of  his  son  would  occasion.  But  their  scnitzfff 
was  failed.  By  no  outward  sign  did  he  show  what 
passing  within.  His  eye  still  retained  its  severe 
bis  brow  the  slight  frown  which  it  usually  wo 
lip  its  haughty  curl.  Immediately  on  reachinfe  the  derk* 
he  had  ordered  a  marine  to  hand  him  a  musk^  and  wnk 
this,  stepping  after,  and  getting  on  the  look-out  hlo^  he 
raised  it  to  his  shoulder,  and  took  a  deliberate  aim  at  hm 
son,  at  the  same  time  hailing  him,  without  a  trumpel,  m 
his  voice  of  thunder, 

**  Robert  !**  cried  he,  **  jump  t  jump  overheard  !  or  n 
fire  at  you.** 

The  boy  seemed  to  hesitate,  and  it  was  plain  tftat  be  was 
tottering,  for  his  arms  were  dirown  out  like  thoae  of  oae 
scarcely  afa^e  to  retain  his  balance.  The  commodore  raised 
his  voice  again,  and,  in  a  quicker  and  more  energetie  taat, 
cried, — 

"  Jump !  *tis  your  only  chance  for  life.** 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth,  befoie  the  har 
was  seen  to  leave  the  truck,  and  spring  out  into  the  air.  A 
sound,  between  a  shriek  and  a  groan,  burst  from  many  lipa. 
The  father  spoke  not — sighed  not — indeed  he  did  not  sees 
to  breathe.  For  a  moment  of  intense  interest  a  pin  mif^ 
have  been  heard  to  drop  on  deck.  With  a  rash  like 
that  of  a  cannon-ball,  the  oody  descended  to  the  water,  and 
before  the  waves  closed  over  it,  twenty  stout  fellows^  amoqg 
them  several  officers,  had  dived^h>m  the  hulwarksL  Am- 
other  short  period  of  anxious  suspense.ensued.  He  rose — 
he  was  alive !  his  arms  were  seen  to  move  I — ^he  stnwkoot 
towards  the  ship !— and  despite  the  discipline  of  a  msa-of' 
war,  three  loud  huzzas,  an  outburst  of  unfeigned  and  oa- 
restrainable  joy  from  the  hearts  of  our  crew  of  five  hoa- 
()red  men,  pealed  through  the  air,  and  made  the  wdkia 
ring. 

Till  this  moment,  the  old  commodore  had  stood  unraeved. 

The  eyes  that,  glistening  with  joy,  now  sought  his  foes, 
saw  that  it  was  ashy  pale.  He  attempted  to  deseend  tht 
look-out  block,  but  his  knees  bent  under  him ;  he  aeraud 
to  gasp  for  breath,  and  put  up  his  hand,  as  if  to  tear  open 
his  vest ;  but  before  he  accomplished  his  object,  be  stag- 
gered forward,  and  would  have  fallen  on  the  deck,  had  be 
not  been  caught  by  old  Black  Jake.  He  was  borne  into 
his  cabin,  where  the  surgeon  attended  him,  whose  utmost 
skill  was  required  to  restore  his  mind  to  its  usual  equab'di^ 
and  self-command,  in  which  he  at  last  happily  aooceeded. 
As  soon  as  he  recovered  from  the  dreadful  shock,  he  sent 
for  Bob,  and  had  a  long  confidential  conference  with  him ; 
and  it  was  noticed  when  the  little  fellow  left  the  cabin  that 
he  was  in  tears. 

The  next  day  we  sent  down  our  taunt  and  dashy  poles, 
and  replaced  them  with  the  stump-lo*-gallant  masts ;  sad 
on  the  third,  we  weighed  anchor*  uid  made  sail  for 
Gibraltar. 

[Captain  Basil  Hall.] 

Persons  who  want  experience  should  be  extremely  cau- 
tious how  they  depart  from  those  principles  which  have 
been  received  generally,  because  founded  on  solid  reasons ; 
and  liow  they  deWate  from  those  customs  which  have  ob- 
tained Long,  because  in'  their  effect  they  have  proved  good, 
thus  circumspect  should  all  persons  be,  who  cannot  yet 
have  acquired  much  practical  rnowledge  of  the  worid  ;  lest* 
instead  of  becoming  what  they  anxiously  wish  to  become, 
more  beneficial  to  mankind  than  those  who  have  preceded 
them,  they  should  actually,  though  inadvertently,  be  instru- 
mental towards  occasioning  some  of  the  worst  evils  thst 
can  befall  human  society. — ^Bishop  Huntikoford. 
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THE  INDIAN  SNAKE-CHARMERS. 

Thi  Jogglert  ^  In**  **»^«  ^^^^  ^^^  celebrated  for 
their  extnordiiiaiy  dexterity,  and^  by  the  natives 
generally,  they  are  luppoeed  to  have  intercoane  with 
demons.  These  vagrants  are  frequently  applied  to 
as  the  bravoes  of  Spain  and  Italy  formerly  were,  to 
get  rid  of  obnoxious  persons,  whom  they  contrive  to 
despatch  by  poison,  when  well  paid  for  the  service, 
and  pretend  that  their  influence  with  some  malignant 
spirit  has  produced  a  signal  retribution  upon  the 
enemy  of  their  employer,  who  they  boldly  assert  was 
no  longer  fit  to  live. 

The  various  tribes  of  vagrants  who  live  by  different 
mountebank  arts,  though  universally  despised,  are 
universaUy  dreaded.  They  are  outcasts  j  and  yet 
the  awe  which  they  inspire,  gives  them  a  sort  of 
confidence,  and  obtains  for  them,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, a  forced  respect,  which  renders  their 
social  condition  far  less  deplorable  than  that  of  the 
Pariah  tribes  generally.  The  most  common  class 
among  the  jugglers,  and  by  far  the  most  harmless,  is 
that  of  the  snake-catchers,  who  infest  the  villages  and 
fairs,  exhibiting  their  snakes,  and  accompanying  their 
movements  with  a  music,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
from  which  all  mek>dy  is  banished,  and  the  most 
frightful  confVision  of  sounds  produced,  that  jars  upon 
musical  nerves  worse  than  the  old-fashioned  wedding 
accompaniments  of  marrow-bones  and  cleavers  in 
this  country,  upon  the  ears  of  a  young  bride.  They 
carry  their  serpents  in  round  wicker  baskets  with  flat 
bottoms,  in  which  the  ereatures .  lie  coiled  up  in  a 
stote  of  lethargy,  until  roused  by  the  harsh  tones 
of  their  keepers*  flutes.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  how 
they  are  affected  by  the  tones  of  those  rude  instru- 
ments, for  no  sooner  do  their  charmers  begin  to  blow, 
than  the  snakes  raise  their  heads,  gradually  erect 
themselves,  waving  their  necks  to  and  fro,  as  if  in  a 
state  of  ecstasy. ' 

The  hooded-snake  is  always  the  most  prominent, 
one  of  which  is  represented  in  the  print,  with  the  hood 
spread  close  by  the  hand  of  the  man  who  is  holding 
a  pitcher.  The  rock-snake,  held  by  the  person  in 
the  opposite  comer  of  the  picture  is  innoxious,  but 
the  bite  of  a  hooded-snake  is  generally  fatal;  never- 
theless, the  charmers  do  not  extract  the  poisonous 
fangs  as  is  commonly  supposed,  but  exhibit  these 
reptiles  with  all  their  powers  of  mischief  unimpaired, 
and  it  is  the  perfect  knowledge  of  their  habits  that 
secures  them  from  the  danger  of  being  bitten*.  The 
rock-snake  is  usually  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  long, 
of  a  sluggish  nature,  and  suffers  itself  to  be  handled 
without  making  any  effort  to  escape.  The  man  who 
shows  it,  ties  it  round  his  neck  like  a  lady*s  boa, 
and  coils  it  into  all  sorts  of  fantastic  figures,  the 
creature  remaining  all  the  while  perfectly  passive. 

This  class  of  jugglers  perform  numberless  tricks 
with  these  reptiles,  taking  even  such  as  are  venom- 
ous in  their  hands,  and  putting  them  against 
their  cheeks  with  perfect  impunity.  They  always 
pretend  that  the  fangs  are  extracted,  in  order  to 
prevent  alarm  in  those  before  whom  they  exhibit 
them.  The  general  opinion  concerning  these  pre- 
tenders, 13  that  they  possess  the  power  of  charming 
all  venomous  snakes,  and  of  commanding  their 
perfect  obedience,  llie  medium  of  communication 
they  profess  to  be  the  musical  instrument,  the  sound 
of  which  appears  to  infuse  into  the  dumb  captives 
new  life  and  energy.  "  The  same  art,*'  says  the 
Abb^  Dubois,  ''  seems  to  have  been  laid  claim  to  in 
other  ancient  nations  3  witness  the  allegory  of  the  pro- 
phet, where  he  compares  the  .obstinacy  of  a  hardened 

•  For  a  fiirther  ezplaiuUion  of  this  fulnect,  see  Saturday  Maga- 
tms,  YoL  VI.,  p.  143. 


sinner  to  a  serpent  that  shuts  its  ear 
voice  of  die  charmer.'*  The  allegory  to  wbieh 
writer  refers,  Is  contahied  in  the  fourik  and  lUlk 
verses  of  the  fifty-eighth  psalm :  "  their  poisoa  is  like 
the  poison  of  a  serpent;  they  are  like  the  4eaf  adder 
that  stoppeth  her  ear,  which  will  not  beariLcn  to  tfe 
voice  of  the  charmers,  charming  never  ao  wifcrfy."* 

Whenever  a  poisonous  snake  is  known  to  be  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  dwelling-house,  the  anakc-dkaraia' 
is  sent  for  to  icmove  it,  and  he  always  ondeTtakes  la 
get  rid  of   the  obnoxious  intruder  for    a   triflii^ 
gratuity,  but  generally  receives  the  money  wHhtmt 
abating  the  nuisance  which  he  is  employed  to  mnedy ; 
for  it  commonly  happens  that  aa  span  aa  he  ap- 
proaches  the    hole    where    the    reptile    has  takca 
shelter,  it  crawls  further  in.     When  this  ia  the  case 
the  man  has  his  remedy;  he  resorts  to  impostoR; 
and  thus  terminates  the  business  to  his  etDployer's 
entire  satisfaction,  as  well  as  his  own.    Hia  mode  d 
proceeding  is  as  follows.     He  takes  one  of  hia  tasa 
snakes,  which  he  carries  concealed  about  his  peraoa, 
and  having  made  every  one  retire  from  tbe   spot 
where  he  is  to  commence  his  charm,  secretly  places  tbe 
tame  snake  in  the  hole,  and  instantly  begins  to  blow 
upon  the  favourite  pipe,  which  the  creature  no  sooner 
hears  than  it  creeps  out,  when  the  impostor  aeiaes  it 
by  the  neck,  receives  his  stipulated  reward,  and  bean 
off  in  triumph  the  supposed  offender.     If   on  the 
following  day,  the  snake  remaining  in  tbe  bole  shodd 
happen  to  show  itself,  the  same  farce  ia  repeated,  sad 
the  man  receives  his  second  fee,  accompanied  by  the 
earnest  thanks  of  the  donor. 

These  jugglers  frequently  contrive  to  impose  upon 
the  superstitious  Hindoos,  by  persuading  them  chat 
their  houses  are  infested  with  anakes«  In  order  to 
make  thia  appear,  they  place  one  or  two  of  tiieir 
tame  ones  iu  some  of  the  crevices  of  tbe  boildiog. 
They  then*  enter  the  house  with  all  tbe  aanuaed 
wisdom  of  the  ancient  Sages,  begin  to  pipe  sack 
music  as  would  scare  any  other  creature  but  a  snake 
into  the  deepest  recesses  of  its  retreat,  and  when  tla 
reptile  appears,  they  snatch  it  up,  put  it  immediatdf 
into  its  wicker  prison,  and  thus  the  enchantment 
ends.  These  pretended  enchanters  will  sometimes  go 
into  every  house  in  a  village,  and  practise  the  same 
deceits,  and  where  imposition  is  so  easy,  and  impunity 
so  certain,  it  is  no  wonder  tiiat  there  are  such  a  n um- 
ber of  cheating  vagabonds  and  quacks  of  all  kinds  in 
e.Very  part  of  India.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  among  the  jugglers  are  frequently  to  be  found 
persons  who  perform  feats  of  manual  dexterity 
scarcely  credible.  They  possess  an  elasticity  of 
body,  and  a  flexibility  of  limb,  far  exceeding  any 
thing  ever  witnessed  in  colder  latitudes.  I  may 
mention  one  or  two  of  their  cunning  juggles,  and 
then  a  feat  of  physicd  activity  which  I  have  wit- 
nessed nK>re  than  once.  These  people  come  to  your 
house  in  broad  day-light,  and  perform  their  tricks 
upon  the  ground  before  your  door;  they  have  no 
cunningly-planned  tables  to  disguise  their  art,  but 
on^  a  few  implements  of  their  profession  contained 
in  a  small  basket.  Being  almost  entirely  naked,  they 
have  not  those  resources  common  to  all  co^jmron  in 
other  countries. 

One  of  their  favourite  tricks  is  to  take  the  seed  of 
a,  mango,  which  they  put  into  a  snoall  pot  of  earth, 
about  the  size  of  ^an  wdinary  flower-pot.  In  a  short 
time  the  earth  is  seen  to  heave,  and,  after  a  fev 
seconds,  the  head  of  a  plant  peeps  forth.  To  the 
astonishment  of  the  beholder  it  gradually  rises,  tbe 
buds  swell,  the  leaves  unfold,  the  blossom  expands, 
the  fruit  forms,  grows,  and  ripens,  when  it  is  plucited 
and  presented  to  you,  and  always  turns  out  to  be  a 
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tvrf  excellent  mango.  The  iin}yr^88iati  on  the  mind  of 
the  beholder  is  eo  vivid,  and  the  whole  effect  so  over- 
powering, that  he  really  fancies  he  sees  the  various 
operations  of  the  growth  as  I  have  described.  The 
deception  is  so  perfect,  that  tiie  reality  of  the  thing 
never  for  a  moment  loses  its  hold  npon  the  imagina- 
tion, although  the  palpable  fact  of  the  mango*tree 
being  as  large  as  an  English  oak,  whereas  the  coun- 
terfeit does  not  rise  much  higher  than  a  currant- 
bush,  sufficiently  attests  the  delusion;  it  is,  never- 
theless, altogether,  a  most  remarkable  deception. 
The  beholder,  however,  I  should  say,  is  never  allowed 
to  approach  near  to  i^e  juggler  wbile  this  operation 
is  going  on. 

AnoUier  very  common  trick,  but  less  extraordinary, 
ia  to  cenrer  the  ground  before  yoxxr  door,  to  the  extent 
of  several  feet,  with  growing  flowers.  The  principal 
enchanter  spreads  upon  the  earth  a  large  coarse  cloth, 
about  the  size  of  a  sheet,  over  which  he  mutters  his 
potent  spell;  he  then  suddenly  raises*  it,  and  the 
whole  space  underneath  is  overspread  with  flowers^ "  of 
all  hues  and  fragrance*'  peculiar  to  that  fruitful  climate. 
He  again  spreads  the  sheet,  and  raising  it  after  a  few 
moments,  ^ere  is  no  longer  a  flower  to  be  seen. 

Upon  one  occasion,  after  I  had .  seen  this  done,  a 
tall  stout  bamboo,  forty  feet  long/ was  fixed  upright 
in  the  ground,  sufficiently  firm  to  bear  the  weight  of 
a  heavy  man.     About  five  feet  from  the*  top  there 
was  a  transverse  pole  fastened  to  the  upright  bamboo 
with  strong  cords,  the  whole  forming  a  lofty  cross. 
When  all  was  ready,  a  short  active  Hindoo,  sorhewhat 
beyond  the   middle  age,   with  cqmpact  limbs   and 
rigid  muscularity  of  frame,  approached  the   cross, 
grasped  the  shaft,  and  using  his  hands  and  feet  with 
equal  dexterity,  climbed  to  the  cross-bar  with  the 
ease  and  agility  of  a  cat.     Placing  himself  on  his 
back  on  one  of  the  projecting' ends  of  the  transverse 
pole,  he  folded  his  arms,  and  lay  so  still  that  every 
muscle  of  his  -body  appealed  in  a  state  of  complete 
repose.     In  a  moment  he  sprang  upon  his  feet  with- 
out any  apparent  preparation  or  perceptible  move- 
ment of  his  limbs  ;  he  then  threw  himself  horizon- 
tally upon  the  point  of  the  upright  bamVx>,   and 
span    round   with   a    velocity  quite   distressing    to 
behold ;  one  while  turning  on  his  .back,  and  another 
on  his  stomach,  changing  his  position  with  a  quick- 
ness and  precision  that  baffles  description;     He  now 
placed  his  head  upon  the  extremity  of  the  pole,  shook 
his  feet  in  the  air,  and  raised  his  arm's  widi  the  most 
distressing  animation.    Whilst  he  was  thus  occupied, 
eight  brass  balls  were  severally  thrown  to  him,  which 
he  caught  and  danced  into  the  air  one  after  the 
other,  throwing  them  in  various  directions  above  and 
round  him,  when,  on  a  sudden,  he  sprang  upon  his 
feet,  standing  upright  upon  a  diameter  of  not  more 
than  two  inches  and  a  half,  and  cau^t  every  ball, 
without  allowing  one  to  fftU  to  the  ground.     He 
next  performed  the  most  extraordinary  feats  upon 
the  cross-pole,    having  nothing    but  his  arms    to 
balance  him,  throwing  a  twelve-pound  cannon-ball 
over  bis  head,  catching  it  below  his  right  shoulder, 
and  by  the  mere,  muscular  force  repelling  it  back 
again  as  if  it   had  been  ejected  lirom  the  hand, 
idter  suspending  himself  by  the  chin,  by  the  toes« 
and  heels,  he  dropped  from  the  transverse  beaib  to 
the  ground,  a  height  of  full  thirty  ifeet,  and  received 
our  benefactions  with  a  graceful  elalaam. 

One  cannot  help  lamenting,  in  seeing  the  singular 
talents  exhibited  by  the  jng^ers  in  India,  that  they 
should  be  invariably  such  depraved  persons ;  but  this 
is  one  of  the  grievous  results  of  those  divisions  into 
<^te,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  the  social  distractions 
BO  notoriously  existing  innong  the  Hindoo  populatkxi. 

J.  H.  a      ' 


THE  ADMIRABLE  CRICHTON. 

PRoniGics  of  learning,  as  they  are  called,  have 
generally  foiled  to  leave  behind  them  satisfactory 
proofs  of  their  amazing  talent.  This  is  instanced  in 
the  case  of  the  distinguished  person  whose  portrait 
is  annexed.  So  regularly  has  his  fame  been  handed 
down  froin  age  to  age,  that,  even  now,  when  we 
wish  to  express  the  idea  of  an  univerisal  geninsy 
we  style  the  character  "  An  admirable  Crichton,'*  and 
the  force  of  compliment  can  no  further  go.  -But 
there  are  very  few  really  authentic  documents  to 
illustrate  his  history,  the  principal  details  of  which 
have  generally  been  drawn  from  Uie  romantic  memoir 
of  his  life,  written  by  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart :  and  if 
we  were  aUowed  to  judge  of  Crichton*s  mental  powers, 
by  the  few  specimens  of  his  pen  which  are  left  to  us, 
we  should  hesitate  to  confirm  the  report  of  former 
ages  concerning  his  merits.  The  times,  however,  and 
with  them  the  public  tastes,  are  changed. 

During  the  period  in  which  Crichton  flourished, 
the  scholars  of  Europe  were  divided  into  two  great 
classes, — the  followers  of  Platb,  and  those  of  Aris- 
totle, who  puzzled  themselves  and  others  amidst  the 
mazes  of  philosophy ;  not  that  "  Dwim  philosophy" 
of  which  the  poet  sung : 

As  musical  as  is  ApoIlo*s  Inte^ 

And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar*d  sweeti^ 

Where  no  crudesurfeit  reigns: 

but  the  harsh  and  crabbed  philosophy  of  the  school* 

men ;  a  thorough  acquaintance  wiUi  the  writings  of 

-such  authors  as  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Duns  Scotus*, 

was  the.  test  of  scholarship  in  those  darker  days  of 

European  literatyre.  There  arfe  other  reasons  for  such 

a  genius  as  Crichton  having  been'  Che  idol  of  his  own 

time.     His  qualities  were  personally  attractive  and 

engaging.     Possessed  of  a-  handsome   countenance 

and  noble  figure ;  though  a  inere  youth,  an  excellent 

disputer ;  a  graceful  rider,  fencer,  actor,  and  musician, 

it  is  no  wonder  that  he  carried  off"  the  palm  from  his 

equals  in  age,  and  at  his  early  death,  (a  circumstance 

highly  favourable  to  youth^l  fame,)  left  a  title  of 

honour, .  which,    for    its    comprehensive    character, 

stands  without  a  rival  in  the  annals  of  biography. 

James  Cricqton  was  bom  at  Eliock  castle,  in  a 

little  island  on  the  lake  of  Cluny,  in   Perthshire,  in 

1560.     His  father,  a  person   of  good   family,  was 

Lord    Advocate   of   Scotland;    and   his   uncle   was 

bishop    of  Dunkeld,  having  succeeded  in  that  see 

the  famous  Gavin  Douglas,  the  translator  of  Virgil, 

of  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  says : 

More  proud  that  in  a  barb'roos  age 
He  gave  rude  Scotland  Virgil's  page» 
Than  that  beneath  hib  sway  he  held 
The  bishopric  of  rich  Dunkeld. 

The  mother  of  ouir  hero  was  a  Stuart,  descended 
from  Robert  Duke  of  Albany,  the  uncle  of  James 
the  Firet;  so  that  if  there  was  presumption,  there 
was  also  truth  in  Crichton's  boast,  that  he  was 
sprung  from  Scottish  kings.  When  very  young  he 
studied  hard  at  the  university  of  St  Andrew*s ;  his 
masters  being  Rutherford,  whose  name  is  more  known 
through  his  pupil,  than  any  other  source;  and 
Buchanan,  one  of  the-  moat  profound  men  of  that  or 
any  other  age.  Crichton  was  scarcely  more  than 
twelve,  when  he  took  his  degree  as  Bachelor  of  Arts  j 
and  at  fourteen,  he  became  Master  of  Arts,  with 
distinguished  praise.  These  early  honours,  how- 
ever, did  not  spoil  him  for  future  exertions;  they 
rather  quickened  his  zeal,  and  we  soon  find  him 
perfecting  himself  in  the,  various  branches  of  abstruse 
learning,  and  gaining  the  knowledge  of  eleven  differ- 
ent languages.  The  eustom  then  was,  as  indeed  it 
*  See-Saturday  Magann§,  VoL  I.  P*  97. 
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Is  now,  to  send  yoimg  men  of  fortone  or  promise 
abroad  that  together  wiUi  a  general  enlargement  of 
the  mind,  they  might  attain  naeful  information  for 
the  aerrice  erf  their  country  and  frienda,  on  their 
Rtnm.  Endowed  by  Providence  with  choice  talents, 
which  he  had  hitherto  neither  aqnandered  nm:  aboaed, 
the  clerer  and  handaome  Crichton  made  hii  way  to 
Paria,  renowned  at  that  period  both  for  learoing  and 
gaiety :  and  very  aoon,  according  to  the  prevailing 
nahioa,  he  bad  cballengea  placarded  abont  in  variona 
part*  of  the  city,  inviting  all  mcb  aa  were  well 
veraed  id  any  icience,  to  dispnte  with  him  in  the 
coUcge  of  Navarre,  eitber  in  proae  or  verse,  on  an 


^ipoiated  day.  Bat  what  provokea  the  envy  and 
anger  of  the  students  in  general,  was  that  this  yoong 
candidate  for  hononr,  in^ead  of  giving  himself  np  to 
study  in  the  mean  time,  or  training  for  his  literary 
combat,  did  nothing  but  amnse  bimaelf.  He  tilted, 
hawked  and  hunted,  rode,  played  tennis  and  cards, 
and  performed  vocal  and  instonmental  music.  Yet 
when  hia  trial  of  skill  cajne  on,  which  lasted  for 
nine  hours,  he  met  with  such  complete  aaiccess 
against  all  opponents,  that  the  president  of  the 
college,  with  four  profesaon,  rising,  and  acknow- 
ledging the  wonderful  extent  of  hia  powers,  presented 
him  with  a  diamond  ring  and  a  ptuae  of  gold,  the 
Spectators  joining  in  loud  applause,  and  styling 
the  young  and  splendid  wrangler,  "the  admirable 
Crichton.'*  After  gathering  these  laureli,  instead  of 
yielding  to  languor,  the  natural  result  of  great 
excitement  and  tal,  he  went  m  the  day  following  his 


great  ^st,  to  the  Lonne,  whoe,  bctoe  Uie  nanaasl 
and  a  nvmber  of  ladies,  he  cairted  away  the  rin^  m 
tilting,  fifteen  times  soccesaivdy. 

Having  continaed  to  astimish  the  Fr^uh  foe-  ±m 
years,  he  travdled  to  Roiae,  the  focna  of  all  t2uC  wvsm 
entertaining  and  new  in  Utntare,  and  tiwre  kwC  aa 
time  in  dispersing  about  the  dty  copica  of  ttw  ibi- 
lowing  challenge,  the  original  being  in  ItaUwi  r^-^*  I, 
James  Crichton,  a  Scot,  will  answer  extempore  to  af 
qnestions,  on  any  subject,  which  may  be  ptopoued  f  ■" 
and  hia  admirers  declare,  that,  ahhou^  -— nifrtl  I7 
envy  and  malice,  he  acquitted  himaetf    beftae   Ck 
Pope  and  Cardiiuls  in  a  way  which  folly  ■■aimt 
to  his  bold  pretensims.     In  Venice,  whetw  ke  ^itif 
afterwards  arrived,  he  became  acqnainted  with  1^ 
learned  printer,  Aldna  Hanntius,  and   (thion^  ^ 
kind  partiality,)  with  the  other  leading  adiolarx  in  ifaat 
city,  who,  desirous  of  having  a  public  display  ctf  t^m 
young  friend's  talents,   induced  him.  in  the  y^ 
15bO,  to  appear  befwe  the  Doge  and  Senate.     To  ■« 
and  hear  him  was  to  be  delighted  and  mmaxed ,-  asd 
the  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  from  these  hi^  po^     1 
sooages  was  followed  by  universal  popularity,  na^en     1 
crowding  from  all  quarters  into  Venice  with  tlM  hnftp     | 
of  catchiiq[  a  glimpac,  and  hearing  the  vosce  <rf  tha 
favourite  trf  nature.     He,  however,  could  not  re^as 
kmg  at  Venice,  owing  to   ill-health,    but  we^  m 
the    University  at   Padua.      That   city    rejoiced  st 
the  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  spirited  riiij^tMin^ 
which  he  maintained  sgainst  the  pnrfesaon  fwn 
hours  without  resting,  and  in  whidi  he  pointed  sol 
the  errors  of  Aristotle,  making  the  matten  on  rtkh 
he   spoke  plain  to   all,    and   ending   with  a  »n^t 
witty   extempore   oration   in    praise   of    ignoaatt.' 
Jealoua  of   the  applause  with  which  be   ksd  bees 
every  where  greeted,  some  carping  critks  vcttned  u 
question  the  solidi^  of  his  attainmenta ;  he,  titH«- 
fore,  engaged  in  an  active  controversy  of  six  ^jt, 
the  issue  of  which  decided  every  point  in  hia  &vov, 
to  the  coikfusion  of  bis  advetsariea. 

Crighton  now  entered  lisU  of  a  ditj^rent  kiad, 
and  leaving  oratory  for  a  time,  handkd  with  eqad 
grace  and  elect  another  weapon,  "  more  doqn^ 
than  words."  There  was  then  in  Italy  a  savage  and 
determined  dueUist,  who  knew  his  own  ^ill,  and  in 
the  barbarons  spirit  of  the  age,  had  jmdred  fton  tba 
Duke  of  Mantua  a  protactjoo,  or  Iioens^  for  fuUomiw 
his  dreadful  trade.  Crichton,  being  infonocd  of  the 
Duke's  regret  on  this  occaaitHi,  and  of  the-muider  ct 
three  persons  in  cold  blood  by  the  practised  fencs, 
nt  once  offered  to  fight  him  for  a  luge  sun  -  a 
pn^Misal  reluctantly  acceded  to  by  the  Duke,  wha 
valued  Crichton  highly,  and  dreaded  the  encounter. 
But  the  day  came  ,•  and,  in  the  sight  of  an  assembled 
multitude,  the  elegant  and  skilful  yooth  ahowed  pv- 
fection  in  his  art, — content  vritb  guarding  and  de- 
fending; until  his  enraged  antngonist,  tired  with 
repeated  and  ineffective  thrusts,  bepu  to  give  hiv 
an  advantage,  which  Crichton  aecured  by  diafwHiliiin 
him  with .  three  nqiid  wounds  through  hia  body. 
To  crown  the  glory  of  the  day.  he  divided  the  i»se 
of  victory  between  the  widows  of  those  whom  the 
man  of  blood  had  shtu^ter^ 

We  now  approach  the  end  oi  this  "  atru^  event- 
ful history,"  by  recording  the  circumstances  of  our 
young  hero's  death.  Struck  with  his  various  abili- 
ties, the  Duke  fixed  npoo  him  as  tutor  to  liiti  son,  a 
wild  and  worthless  young  man,  the  charge  of  whrai, 
however,  was  so  Wpntring  to  Crichton,  that,  to  {dcMS 
the  court,  he  immediately  wrote  a  mi 

•  An  orifinU  ™»  of  tie  cbkllcDfi  mu  IUbIt  pBTchued  u 
°f  Mr.  HabiT^Wto,  kitd  a  aow,  we  bdine,  is  the  jwoa 
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comedy,  in  which  he  himself  acted  fifteen  different 
oliaracters,  with  equal  correctness  and  animation, 
^liQS  giving  proof  upon  proof  of  his  unequalled 
^penius.  But  it  was  decreed  that  his  career  in  the 
ne^xr  and  promising  office  of  a  prince's  tutor  was  to 
1>e  but  short.  FVom  heing  the  principal  actor  in  a 
Coraedy,  Crichton  soon  became  the  subject  of  a 
dreadful  Tragedy.  He  was  only  in  his  twenty- 
second  year,  when,  one  night,  walking  along  the 
streets  of  Mantua,  and  playing  on  lus  guitar,  he  was 
attacked  by  six  persons  in  masks.  They  w^re  soon 
obliged  to  quit  their  ground ;  and  owing  to  his  skill 
WLTxd  self-possession,  he 'found  himself  left  with  only 
one  of  the  assailing  party,  the  leader,  whose  sword 
Had  been  struck  out  of  his  hand,  and  who,  taking  off 
liifl  mask,  exposed  the  countenance  of  Vincentio  di 
Gonzaga,  his  friend  and  pupil !  The  noble  Crichton, 
Affected  at  the  sight,  instantly  fell  on  his  knees,  took 
Ills  own  sword  by  the  point,  offering  it  to  the  prince, 
and  whether  he  meant  it  as  a  touching  lesson  of  ge- 
nerosity for  the  youth;  or  whether  he  felt  deeply 
liuTt  and  grieved  at  such  conduct,  which  made  his 
life  appear  of  less  value  to  him  3  or  whatever  might 
have  been  the  motive,  he  placed  himself  at  the 
mercy  of  an  irritated,  or  perhaps  drunken,  profligate, 
"Who,  the  nexl  moment,  stabb^  Crichton  to  the  heart. 
All  that  public  lamentation  could  do  testified  the 
general  grief  at  such  a  loss.  The  Court  of  Mantua 
^vent  into  mourning  for  him;  and,  for  years  subse- 
quently, in  token  of  their  respect  and  aJQfection,  the 
Italian  nobility  kept  portraits  of  Crichton,  in  which 
be  is  represented  with  a  sword  and  a  book^  the  em- 
blems of  his  learning  and  valour. 

His  partial,  rather  than  **  honest  chronicler," 
Urqnhart,  has,  in  his  blind  admiration,  gone  far 
beyond  what  we  have  put  down.  He  concludes  by 
telling  us,  that  Crichton  gained  the  esteem  df  kings 
by  bis  courtly  bearing;  of  knight»  by  his  fine 
sense  of  honour;  of  the  rich  by  his  affabihty  and 
pleasant  companionship ;  of  the  -  poor  by  his  libera- 
lity ;  of  the  old  by  his  stedfastness  and  wisdom ;  of 
the  young  by  his  cheerfulne$s ;  of  the  learned  by  his 
nniversal  knowledge;  of  the  soldiers  by  his  un- 
daunted courage ;  of  merchants  and  men  of  business 
by  his  clear  and  upright  dealing ;  and  lastly,  of  the 
laidies  by  his  handsome  person,  in  which  he  was,  as 
in  other  respects,  unrivalled. 

The  character  is  one,  which,  whether  partly  ideal 

or    not,    deserves  to  be  studied  in  many    of   its 

features,  by  our  younger  readers.     They  may  be 

assured,  from  instances  of  this  kind,  and  ^m  some 

around  them  in  daily  life,  thttt  with  a  desire  to  excel 

in  their  respective  callings,  and  with  aipplication  and 

industry,  they  may  surmount  diffictdties  which  once 

appeared  beyond  their  thought  of  attempting,  and 

arrive  at  an  honourable  and  unspotted  fame.    The 

author  of  a  paper  in  the  Adventurer,  on  the  subject 

before  us,  founds  an  argument  for  zealous  exertion, 

on  the  ^stinguished  success  of  certain  persons  to 

whom  the  door  of  advancement  would  doubtless  have 

continued  closed,  had  they  not  acted  up  to  the 

spirit  of  the  motto  which  that  writer  has  selected^ for' 

his  essay,  and  which,  we  believe,  was  a  favourite 

with  Queen  Elizabeth, — ^''Nil  desperandum ;"  Avaimtj 

ieepmrl  M. 


Pbiup  db  Morn  at,  in  writing  to  a  friend,  says,  "  I  will 
not«  on  any  consideration,  take  part  in  an  un&ir  contest,  in 
which  all  one's  efforts  are  unavailing,  and  there  remains  no 
alternative,  but  to  yield  with  dishonour.  But  if  traUi  is  the 
real  object  of  contention,  I  will  carry  to  the  combat  a  ftont 
of  brass;  and  I  will  prove  to  all,  by  the  help  of  God,  that 
those  wlio  ibar  God  have  nothing  else  to  ftar/* 


POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS. 

No.  ni.    A  Night  Alarm. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  four  young  and 
lovely  sisters  had  assembled  in  one  room  to  hear 
the  contents  of  an  interesting  letter  which  had 
arrived  in  the  morning.  The  attention  of  all  was 
deeply  engaged,  and  nought  was  heard  but  the  low 
and  gentle  voice  of  the  reader,  when  a  fednt  vibration 
of  the  window  beneath  caused  a  cessation,  and  a 
glance  of  inquiry  frotn  one  sister  to  the  other.  '^  It 
was  only  the  wind,** said  the  reader;  and  she  re- 
sumed her  happy  occupation.  After  a  few  more 
lines,  the  noise  was  repeated  yrith  greater  force, 
and  the  youngest  of  the  party  sprang  on  her  feet. 
'*  What  can  it  be  ?**  ^d  she,  in  a  scarcely  audible  tone. 
A  long  silence  followed,  and  again  came  the  sounds 
deeper  and  loudeir  than  ever,  and  continued  till  the 
whole  window  seemed  to  ring,  and  to  shake  in  every 
pane.  The  house  was  built  not  many  yards  from  the 
sea :  no  habitation,  except  the  station-towers  of  the  pi«« 
ventive  service,  stood  nearer  than  aquarter«of  a  mile: 
the  village  was  even  more  distant  $  but  the  situation 
was  deemed,  so  secure,  from  its  retirement,  that  there 
was  not  even  a  fastening  to  the  gates  at  either  end 
of  the  shrubbery. 

'^Let  us  call  pq>a,*'  continued  she,  ''for  I  am  certain 
it  is  some  one  breaking  into' the  dining-rdom." 
'*  Nonsense,**  observed  an .  elder  sister,  "  no  one 
wotdd  think  of  coming  in  here,  and  papa  has  been 
fishing  aU  day,  so  we  must  not  widce  him  on  an 
unoertaint|r.  Look  out,  and  see  if  any  one  is  on 
the  lawn.'*  No  one,  however,  dared  venture  to  go 
near  the  window,  and  the  noise  was  reiterated  with 
such  force,  that  every  rpd  of  iron  in  the  drawing- 
room  balcony,  ddse  by,  seemed  to  vibrate  with  the 
efforts  on  the  ground-floor.  "  This  is  too  much,*' 
said  the  eldest,  who  had  been  hitherto  silent ;  and  dl 
mshed  into  the  gallery  behiaii  the  ^room.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  the  chamb^  of  a  friend,  who  was  visit- 
ing at  the  house,  and  knocked  at  her  door  i  on  her 
opening  it,  the  matter  was  whisperingly  explained, 
and  all  five  returned  where  the  noise  h^d  been  heard^ 
placed  the  candle  in  the  gallery  outside,  and,  shutting 
the  door,  waited  in  breatidess  silence.  Courage  was 
soon  assumed  to  look  out  into  the  garden;  but  all 
there  was  stiU. 

Reflection  however  seemed  at  length  to  convince 
the  party  that  their  fear  was  absurd;  for  being  only 
an  occasional  residence,  no  property  of  value  which 
could  afford  temptation  was  kept  there.  But  there 
was  the  noise,  and  whence  could  it  proceed?  A 
walk  aloqg  the  cliffs,  taken  on  that  \&ef  evening,  had 
discovered  some  haunts  of  smugglers ;  besides  which, 
one  of  the  ladies  had  seen  two  men  stealing  along 
'  where  theva  was  no  path,  just  at  dusk.  Smugglers, 
therefore,  were  suggested  as  the  primary  cause  of  the 
alarm,  and  this  idea  was  much  more  toleiable  to  the 
ladies  than  that  of  house-breakers.  But,  in  the  midst 
of  these  deUberations  and  reflections,  shake  went 
the  window,  ring  went  the  balcony,  screech  went 
the  boat  upon  the  shingles  (as  they  thought),  and 
away  rushed  the  ladies  to  the  door  of  the  sleeping 
host,  whose  good-humoured  readiness,  and  speedy 
appearance,  showed  that  there  need  have'been  no  hesi- 
tation in  asking  his  help.  The  fears  were  soon  related^ 
the  noisi  Was  listened  for,  but  in  vain :  the  house  was 
inspected,  the  females  following  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, though,  of  course,  ready  to  attack  any  body 
who  might  endanger  the  safety  of  papa.  But  there 
was  neither  trace  of  kegs,  nor  of  bales,  nor  were  foot- 
steps t<^  be  perceived  in  Uie  soft  gravd,  or  dewy  lawn 
inthiegardea;  and  at  length  the  master  of  the  housc^ 
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qaieCly  aiUiig  Us  dmghteni  and  bit  ga«s^  if  they 
were  Batisfled  that  all  was  safe,  advised  them  to  retire 
to  rest.  He  himtclf  sooii  gave  andible  prooft  that  he 
had  letomed  hit  ■lumberi;  and  when  theit  tongneB 
wei«  weary  oi  uttering  conjectnreij  the  ladies  thought 
proper  to  go  to  bed  also. 

No  second  alarm  occnrred  daring  a  fortnight's 
further  sojourn  by  the  sea,  and  complete  confidence 
was  restored. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  ensuing  sommer^  a  near  rela* 
tion  of  the  proprietor  of  this  beantiful  spot,  with  hia 
wife  and  family,  went  to  the  same  house  for  the  sake 
of  the  lea^air.  After  a  few  daya*  stay,  the  husband 
left  home,  and,  on  his  return,  fancied  that  he  saw  an 
unusually  grave  expression  on  the  countenances  of  his 
lady  and  htr  attendants^  but  it  was  so  slight  that  he 
did  not  make  any  remark  upon  it^  The  evening 
dosed  in,  and  taking  their  station  in  the  dining-room, 
the  lady  occupied  herself  with  her  needle,  and  the 
gentleman  began  to  answer  the  letters,  which  had 
awaited  his  anrivaL  An  unbroken  ailenoe  ensued, 
which  wa^  interrupted  by  a  low  and  gentle  sound ! 
and  the  needle  fell  from  the  lady*s  fingers.  In  half 
a  minute  the  noise  was  increased  to  a  shrill,  grating 
vibration,  and  gradually  subsided  into  the  softMt  and 
most  melodious  tones  that  ever  issued  from  an  JSohan 
harp.  Occasionally  it  stopped,  then  rising  to  its 
utmost  strength,  the  whole  window  shook,  and  the 
bars  of  the  balcony  above  rang  like  echoes  to  the 
sounds  beneath. 

''  We  have  heard  this  before,"  said  the  lady,  startlhg 
up.  "  I  would  not  tell  you  of  it  when  yoa  first  came 
in,  because  I  wished  you  to  receive  the  fhlllmpressioo 
of  this  mystery.  We  have  searched  in  every  direction  | 
we  have  listened  and  watched ;  we  have  done  every 
thing  in  our  power  to  account  foi^  it,  but  in  vain ;  and 
the  servants  are  more  than  half  persuaded  that  it  is 
supernatoiml.*'  Shis  was  interrupted  by  a  iMum  of 
the  noise:  it  recommenced  with  a  harsh,  grating 
sound,  and  appeared  now  to  come  from  the  ceiling,  now 
from  the  window,  and  now  from'  the  earth.  At  times 
it  was  so  loud,  that  the  lady  and  gentleman  thought 
it  was  a  boat  hauled  ashore,  and  flew  to  the  win- 
dow. A  bright  moonlight  night  rendered  every  thing 
visible;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  bo  seen. 
The  sound  gradually  ceased,  as  if  retiring  to  a  dis- 
tance ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  die  husband 
experienced  a  superstitious  feeling  creeping  over  him, 
and  began  to  think  that  there  was  more  reason  than 
he  chose  to  acknowledge,  in  the  superstitions  of  his 
servants. 

On  the  ensuing  day,  every  endeavour  was  made  to 
find  out  the  cause  of  this  mysterious  music;  but  it 
bafflM  all  research,  and  defied  every  conjecture.  The 
evening  advanced,  and  all  remained  perfectly  quiet : 
the  lady  and  gentleman  went  into  the  next  room  to 
partake  of  some  refreshment,  and  the  music  recom- 
menced exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  The 
gentleman  returned  alone  to  the  larger  room,  without 
a  light;  and,  seating  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  see  all  around  him,  determined  not 
to  go  to  bed  till  he  had  fully  investigated  the  matter. 
He  at  length  felt  sure  that  the  toiles  proceeded  from 
the  window;  and,  approaching  it,  he  anxiously 
watched  the  shore  and  th^  sea,  by  tiie  occasional  and 
fitful  gleams  of  moonlight.  After  a  few  minutes,  the 
tones  seemed  to  proceed  from  behind  him;  and, 
turning  his  head  quickly  round,  they  at  the  same 
moment  appeared  to  come  from  the  window  beside 
him.  A  feeling  of  awe,  and  parhaps  terror,  now 
assailed  him;  but  he  argued' that  if  he  did  not  now 
convince  himself  of  the  fact,  he  should  be  for  ever 
disturbed  with  the  recollection  of  the  drcuinstance: 


mastering,  therefore,  his  half-formed  feara»  be 
the  window,  and  leaned  his  head  against  it. 

The  music  then  seemed  to  be  dosa  to  hia 
for  a  moment,  he  recoiled,  but  fixing  hia  eyes 
the  same  pane  of  glass,  he  beheld  a  dark  apot 
the  window.     He  tried  to  lay  hold  of  it,  but  it 
his  grasp,  and  the  tcmes  continued  with  more  beauty 
than  ever.     At  length  he  struck  the  window  smartly. 
and  all  was  still.     He  immediately  procured  a  rsndle, 
and  calling  his  wife  and  servants,  proceeded  with 
to  the  inspection  of  the  mysterious  spot.     The  m 
became  loud  and  shrill,  but  the  light  diacovcavd  tfa^ 
all  these  vibrations,  these  i£olian  aqunda, 
gratings,  these  awful  and  heavenly  tones, 
tempts  at  robbery,  and  these  frightened  snragglen^ 
were  occasioned  by — a  simple  snail,  whi<^  wna 
ing  across  the  pane !     As  it  drew  nearer  to  the 
of  the  pane,  the  sounds  became  deeper  and  foBcr;  at 
it  approached  the  edge,  they  were  shiiU  aa  a  fife.    The 
occasional  touching  of  its  diell,  in  its  coarse,  sad  the 
greater  or  less  sUminess  of  the  animal,  prodnoed  the 
vibratioas  and  harsh  gratings,  the  former  of  which 
were  increased  according  to  their  vicinity  to  the  frame- 
work; and  as  there  were  several  snails  crawling  alo^ 
at  the  same  time,  in.  different  parte  of  the  same 
window,  and  in  diiferent  windows,  the  varied  positioa 
of  the  sounds  at  the  same  moment  waa  saaily  ac- 
counted for. 

A  fiction  of  no  small  intenot  might  perhaps  haw 
been  founded  on  the  above  reahty ;  bat  the  wiimr 
haa  preferred  a  plain  statement  of  facta,  from  the 
idea  that  many  a  mysterious  story  nay  he  deaitd 
up  by  bearing  them  in  recollecttoa.  There  is  no 
feeling  so  painful  or  overpowering  as  that  araiog 
firom  the  idea  of  supernatural  vinitationa :  the  stoutest 
hearts  quail  under  it  Men,  whose  peraooal  effort* 
and  heroic  bravery  have  contributed  to  their  rountfy  • 
glory^  have  felt  their  best  energi^  thus  parolyniii; 
and  the  weak,  the  nervous,  and  the  ignorant,  have 
aometimes  lost  their  reason  from  superstitioQa  fear. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  to  be  too  careful  in  the 
investigation  of  what  appears  to  be,  at  firat  aight, 
unaccountable. 

{AMdgidfrmm  tU  FoaasT  lit  Nor.] 


BEES. 

Whir  the  queen-bee  is  forcibly  taken  away  from  the 
hive,  the  bees  which  are  near  her  at  the  time,  do  not 
soon  appear  sensible  of  her  absence,  and  6ie  labours 
of  the  hive  are  carried  on  as  usuaL  It  is  aeldooi 
before  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  that  the  working-beei 
begin  to  manifest  any  symptoms  of  uneasiness :  they 
are  then  observed  to  quit  the  larvs  which  they  had 
been  feeding,  and  to  run  about  in  great  agitation,  to 
and  fro,  neai^  the  cell  which  the  queen  had  occupied 
before  her  abduction.  They  then  move  over  a  wider 
circle,  and  on  meeting  with  auch  of  their  companioos 
as  are  not  aware  of  the  disaster,  communicate  the 
intelligence  by  crossing  their  antenna,  and  striking 
li^tly  with  them.  The  bees  which  receive  the  news, 
become  in  their  turn  agitated,  and  conveying  this 
feeling  wherever  they  go,  the  alarm  ia  aosa  partici- 
pated by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  luve.  AU 
rush  forwardsi  eagerly  seeking  their  lost  queen ;  but 
after  continuing  their  search  for  some  hours,  and 
finding  it  to  be  fruitless,  they  appear  resigned  to  their 
misfortune,  the  noisy  tumult  subsides,  and  the  bees 
quietly  resume  their  labours.  « 

A  bee,  deprived  of  its  antenne,  imm^ately 
becomes  dull  and  listless :  it  desists  from  its  usual 
labours,  remains  at  the  boHoaa  of  the  hivi^ 
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mttmcted  only  by  the  light,  aad  takes  the  first  oppor- 

"tmiity  of  quitting  the  hive,  never  more  to  return.     A 

€)ueeii<-bee,  thus  mutilated,  ran  about  without  apparent 

object,  as  if  in  a  state  of  delirium,  and  was  incapable 

of  directing  her  trunk  with  precision,  to  the  food 

'virhich  was  offered  to  her.     Latreille   relates   that, 

liaving  deprived  some  labouring  ants  of  their  antennie, 

lie  replaced  them  near  the  nest;  but  they  wandered 

in  all  directions,  as  if  bewildered,  and  unconscious  of 

'^what  they  were  doing.     Some  of  their  companions 

^were  seen  to  notice  their  distress,  and  approaching 

them  with  apparent.compassion,  applied  their  tongues 

to  the  wounds  of  the  sufferers,  and  anointed  them^ 

"v^th   their    saliva.      This  trait   of    sensibility   was 

repeatedly  witnessed  by  Latreille,  while  watching  their 

movements  with  a  magnifying  glass.--^-^DR.  Ro6et*s 

Sridgewater  fVeatife. 

The  following  incident,  illustrative  of  the.  affection 
of  bees  for  their  queen,  is  very  graphically  described  by 
Bd r.  Bagster,  in  his  work  on  the  Management  of  Sees, 
an  occupation  to  which  the'  author  seems  to  be 
enthusiastically  attached*  Our  readers  are  probably 
not  aware  that  the  process  of  taking  the  honey  is 
not  necessarily  attended,  as  was  formerly  the  case, 
with  the  destruction  of  the  wonderful  little  insects, 
'who  with  so  much  labour  and  skill  have  hoarded 
their  treasures  as>a  provision  against  future  exigencies. 
A  species  of  large  mushroom  (Fungus  moj^mus), 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  "  bunt,"  "  puckiist," 
or  "frog- cheese,'*  is  humanely  employed  by  those  who 
w^ish  to  spare  the  lives  of  their  bees,  whilst  taking  pos- 
session of  their  sweets.  A  small  piece  of  this  *'  puck," 
previously  dried,  and  properly  prepared,  being  ignited 
and  placed  underneath  a'  hive,  operates  by  its  vapour 
as  a  powerful  narcotic  upon  the  hees,  which  fall 
unhurt  into  an  empty  hive,  placed  to  receive  them. 
By  exposure  to  the  fresh  air,-  theser  bees  are  soon 
restored  to  healthy  and  activity;  when  they  set  about 
repairing  the  loss  which,  during  the  temporary 
suspension  of  their  busy  existence,  they  have  sus- 
tained. Mr.  Bagster  had  been  taking  some  stocks  of 
honey,  in  the  way  we  have  just  mentioned,  when  an 
accident  happening  to  one  of  his  Eives,  the  queen 
hee  was  thrown  out,  and  a  sceilc  of  distress  and 
considerable  confusion  ensued. 

"  I  thought,'*  says  Mr.  Bagster,  "  that  I  might  have 
put  the  queen  into  possession  amongst  some  of  the 
comb ;  but  to  be  certain,  I  gathered  up  evei^  bee  I 
could  find,  and  put  the  emptied  hives  on  their  side 
against  mine,  so  that  the  queen  might  have  every 
opportunity  to  get  jn,   if  not  already  there.     The 
profusion  of  spilt  honey,  the  hot  weather,  &nd  the 
bees  from  my  other  hives,  caused  a  great  commo- 
tion, so  that  the  real  cause,  the  absence  of  the  iqueen,  * 
was,  undiscovered.     The  next  day  the  same  hnrty* 
burly  continued ;  when,,  fearing  that  my  queen  was 
unseated,  I   took  an    apiarian  ~  friend    to    form    a 
judgment.     It  was  his  opinion  that  there  surely  was 
a  queen  in  my  new  hive,  or  that,  if  destroyed*  one 
soon   would  be  made  oiit  x)f  the   brood-comb.     I 
pointed  to  groups  of  bees  on  the.  gi^s,  and  aroupd 
the  stand,  still  fearing  that. my  queen  was  among 
them;   but  he  so  positively  said  such  was  not  the 
fact}  that  I  did  not  then  examine  any  of  the  masses. 
Naturally  inquisitive  under  such  circumstanced,   I 
visited  my  perturbed  hive  late  in  the -evening,  and 
found,  while  the  others  were  quiet,  that  this  was  in  an 
uncomfortable  state.     All  the  masses  or  companies  of 
bees,  which  had  been  licking  up  the  dropping  isweets 
through  the  day,  had   now  retired,   save  only  one 
lot,  about  as  large  and  as  round  as  a  small  cricket- 
ball.    At  dark  I  again  visited  them, — hope  revived, 
foi  the  mass  remained  unmoved:  by  the  earliest  peep 


of  day  I  rose  from  bed.  after  a  sleepless  nightj  ia 
look  tor  my  beauty. 

*'  I  confess  myself  an  enthusiast;  I  laid  myself  .at 
full  length  on  the  grass,  and  with  my  hand  gently 
opened  the  benumbed,  but  still  clustering,  masst 
there  was  the  queefi,  surrounded  by  her  faithful  and 
watchful  subjects,  paralysed,  and  to  all  appearance 
quite  dead.  I  picked  her  up,  placed  her  in  my  hands, 
breafiied  upon  and  cherish^  her  for  a  considerable 
time,  until,  I  think  with  joy  of  a  new  kind,  I  saw 
her  mQve  one  joint  of  one  leg :  my  tender  care  .was 
renewed  ui^til  the  sun  had  mounted  high  in  the 
heavens,  and  by  his  beams  renewed  the  perturbation 
c^  the  defenceless  hive.  The  demonstrations  of 
misery  were  renewed  tenfold  when  any  one  ap« 
proached  the  hive;  and  then,  indeed,  courage  was 
necessary,  for  the  bees  had  just  missed  their  queea. 
To  those  alone  who  have  witnessed  such  commotioa 
can  an  idea  be  conveyed. 

''  Now  came  the  delightful  scene, — ^my  queen  was 
restored  by  the  genial  warmth  of  my  hand,  and 
walked  comfortably  about  it ;  the  bees,  her  subjects, 
were  whirUng  in  incensed  crowds  around  the  hive:  the 
buzz  of  discontent  was  incessant,  and  clearly  marked* 
At  this  moment,  I  called  all  who  w^re  in  the  houfle> 
to  witness  thd  scene.  I  placed  the  queen  -on  the 
alighting- board  at  the  door  of  the  hive:  she  was 
recognised  in  a  moment;  the  pass-touch,  or  pass- 
word,  oi^  pass-hum,  was  communicated.  The  great 
commotion  was  instantly  changed  to  peace.  Sha 
was  caressed,-«-licked  over  and  fondled, — the  bees 
pressing  round,  who,  with  an  affection  worthy  of  the 
best  subjects  of  a  beloved  monarch,  showed  theb 
attachment  in.  terms  that  even  human  tongues  could 
not  exceed. 

^  From  that  moment  aU  was  peace,  and  harmony, 
and  joyful  labour.  Very  few  of  the  brood  were 
destroyed  by  the  accident  which  gave  rise  to  the 
developement  of  this  peculiar  instinct;  and  I  hope  I 
treasure  up  the  remembrance  of  the  circumstance,  as 
onis  more  proof  of  thje  truth  of  that  passage  of 
Scripture,  '  God  4oeth  great  things,  and  unsearch- 
able; marv^ous  things  without  number/  "        O,  N. 


Thb  lives  of  most  are  mispent  paly  for  want  of  a  certain 
end  of  their  actioms :  wherein  they  do  as  unwise  arehers, 
shoot  away  their  arrows  they  know  not  at  what  mark. 
Others  aim  at  a  certain  mark,  but  a  wrong  one.  Some, 
(though  fewer,)  level  at  the  right  end,  but  amiss.  To  live 
wit^ut  one  main  and  common  end,  is  idleness  and  folly. 
To  live. to  a  false  end,  is  deceit  and  loss. — ^Bishop  Hall. 


RUINS  OF  THE  PRIORY  CHURCH  OF  ST. 
BOTOLPH,  AT  COLCHESTER. 

The  present  town  of  Qolchester  occupies  the  site  of 
what  was  formerly; a  military  colony  of  the  Romans, 
under  the  Empieror  Claudius.  The  revolutions  of 
ages,  and  the.desolating  power  of  war,  have  destroyed 
the  Jiumerous  buildings  which  were  erected  here 
by  that  warlike  nation^  and  the  only  remains  of  their 
exertions  consist  of  its  ruined  walls,  tesselated  pave- 
ments, which  have  been  discovered  at  various  times, 
coins,  urns,  lamps,  and  medals.  History  informs  us 
that  "  the  Roman  temples  were  overthrown  in  this 
country  by  the  converts  to  .Christianity,  who  raised 
on  their  ruins  Christian  churches,  of  which  tradition 
has  handed,  down  to  us  many  instances,  particularly 
in  the  Abbey  Churches  of  Westminster  and  Bath.*' 
This  of  St.  Botolph*,  it  is  probable,  was  similarly 
founded,  as  in  17o8,  several  Roman  urns,  with  a 

*  Botolph-,  by  whose  name  three  churches  id  London  are  called, 
was  a  Britmh  Saint,  having  been  born  in  Cornwall,  and  (as  it  was 
aliased)  worlied  miracles  about  the  time  of  King  Lucius. 
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lamp,  Mme  pifcea  of  rndted  metal,  aad  two  coins 

of  Domitisii,  wen  diicoTerad  jnat  wiUtin  ito  gale. 

After  the  departnre  of  the  RooMiia,  and  pv- 
ticolarif  nnder  the  SaxoD,  Daniik,  and  carljr  Norman 
rakn,  thii  town  wu  di>tieaaed  bj  repeated  negea; 
and  ita  fortifications  and  pablic  edi&cea  must  have 
■niered  severely  in  these  confiicta. 

Among  the  andent  religions  ediflcea  which  were 
erected  at  Colchester,  the  Priory  Chnrch  of  St 
Botolph  presents  the  most  considerable  nmains. 
This  Mwgiihr  and  cnrions  structure  becomes  emi- 
nently interesting  to  the  architectnrml  antiquary, 
from  its  style. of  building,  the  materials  employed, 
and  the  time  of  its  erection.  Composed  almost 
entirely  of  Roma»  brieka  or  mUl-tiUi,  with  arcbea, 
columns,  and  pien,  neariy  naembling  aome  Roman 
edifices,  and  being  very  dissimilar  to  any  otbv 
andent  etructorc  in  this  coontrj;  we  an  anxioas  to 
ascertain  the  time  and  mode  of  its  conatructhai,  and 
also  to  examine  and  compare  ita  coDectiTe  and  com- 
ponent parts.  It  is  said  to  have  bees  founded  by 
Eynnlph,  or  Emnlpb,  a  monk,  in  the  beginning  (rf 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  first,  abont  which  time, 
many  large  and  splendid  reUgions  boildinga  were 
erected ;  bnt  die  buildings  of  that  time,  and  even 
those  before,  displayed  a  mora  adfanced  stj-le  of 
architecture,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  ancient  chapel  of 
the  Tower  of  London,  Rochester  Castle,  and  CatbecM, 
he  The  columns,  monldingi  of  arches,  and  general 
ornaments  of  all  these  ati'uctnraa,  eidiibit  more 
skilful  finishing.  Mr.  Carter  observes  that  St 
Botolph's  Church  was  erected  abont  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  like  the  Abbey  Church  of  St 
Alban'a,  was  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  some  neigb- 
bonring  Roman  edifice,  with  the  same-  kind  of 
mateiialsj  and  much  in  the  same  styk}  with  this 


In  examining  and  describing  the  remminw    of  Qm 
structure,    we  nmaSk   that  simpbdty   and    ■olidi^ 
^ipcar  to  have  been  the  governing  princjples  fif  th 
architect     The   walls  are  thick,   finn,    bzhI    atroD^ 
extansUy  supported  or  strengthened  witli  m  load  tl ' 
pilaster- bnttresa ;    and  in  the  western   front,   when  ' 
the  greatest  height  wss  required  and  weight  gmn,  iu 
strength   was   incressed   by  namerona    arcfaea    coa- 
stmrted  in  the  wall,  like  some  in  the  PanTli<iai  and 
other  buildings  at  Rome.     The  tiera  of  interaectiBg 
.arches,    however,    coold   not    have    b«cm    intended 
!ly  for  utility,  but  must  have  be 


difference,  that  the  '«'«""'  hoe  is  tk    paimaiMi' 


The  present  shattered  state  of  the  boildiogs  couU 
only  have  arisen  ^m  the  appUcatioa  of  great  vis- 
lencej  they  are  traditionally  said  to  bnve  bem 
battered  down  during  the  Civil  Wars  in  1 648,  wta 
Colchester  suffered  very  materially  in  ita  pohfic 
buildings  and  private  property.  The  bricks  eai- 
ployed  in  this  boUding,  and  of  which  it  ia  almoft 
whol^  composed,  ara  certainly  of  Ronuua  maaa- 
facture,  and  the  whole  surface,  externally  and  inta. 
nally,  was  cased  with  very  fine  plaster  or  stocco; 
the  shape  or  constmction  of  the  arcbe«  rfmriiit 
with  varioos  ancient  examples,  among  which  we  sasy 
refer  to  some  used  in  Diodesian's  Bath,  the  Tea^ 
of  Minerva  Medici,  and  Adrian's  Villa. 

The  picturesque  character  of  the  present  rsisi 
will  be  readily  acknowledged  by  every  artist  j  tw 
this  character  is  considerably  heightened  in  tlK 
boilding  itself,  which  is  richly  tinted  by  the  different 
coloured  tile  and  mortar,  and  the  various  iiinswn 
weeds,  &c.,  that  besprinkle  its  surface. 

[Atxidgcd  Tram  Bbittoh'i  JrMUeturat  il»iiniti«1 


■  OP  ST.  aoTOLPn'g,  coLCBSBTCa. 


tlOJTDON:  PibbM  bj  JOHN  WILLUM  PARKfiB,  Wui  Btmhv;  tad  told  by  tU  BoobcUm. 
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WINCHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 
Th«  Cathednd  of  inHnchctter  occupies  a  duttngoished 
fiBC9  avcmgit  tbe  aa^rad  cdUiarfl  of  thia  country. 
The  vastness  of  its  dimensions,  the  imposing  cha- 
racter of  its  architectural  decorations,  and  the  solemn 
gitmdeor  of  its  effect  as  a  whole,  sufficiently  esta- 
blish its  claim  to  admiration.  From  the  circum- 
stance, indeed^  of  its  having  been  the  work  of 
successive  centuries,  it  is  defective  in  general  uni- 
formity; but  even  this  dWdvantage  is  in  great  degree 
counterbalanced,  by  'ts  affbrding  an  opportunity  for 
comparing  some  of  the  most  valuable  existing  speci- 
inens  of  the  various  styles  of  English  architecture, 
which  have  followed  eac^  other  since  the  period  of  the 
Conquest. 

At  what  exact  period  the  Giospel  was  first  intro- 
duced amongst  the  iifhabitants  of  this  district,  can- 
not now  be  known.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
Christianity  was  established  very  generally,  in  Eng- 
land, at  least,  before  the  close  of  the  second  century, 
and  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  a  place  of  so 
much  consideration  as  Winchester  should  have  been 
excluded  from  its  sacred  influence.  Tradition 
represents  the  introduction  of  Christianity  as  taking 
place  during  the  reign  of  a  British  king,  named 
Lucius,  who  lived,  it  is  understood,  about  th^  year 
180.  It  appears  that  the  king,  having  beard  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christienity,  sent  to  ^e  bishop  of 
Rome,  requesting  that  be  might  be  made  a  Christian 
through  his  meaqs.  The  bishop,  consequently, 
despatched  to  him  two  missionaries,  and  on  their 
arrival,  Lucius,  with  his*  queen,  and  the  chief  of  the 
Britons,  received  baptism  at  their  hands*.  It  is 
stated,  also,  that  bishops  were  consecrated  in  different 
places,  and  that  in  particular  at  Venta,  (as  Winchester 
was  then  called,)  a  bishop,  by  name  Dinotus,  was  ap- 
pointed by  these  missionaries,  and  a  church  en^ted. 

The  Christian  church  continued  to  exist  till  the 
famous  Dioclesian  persecution.      At   that  unhappy  i 
period,  it  appears  that  the  Christians  at  Venta  suffered 
the  common  fate  of  their  brethren  in  other  parts.  Their  j 
church  also  was  demolished,  and  the  officiating  clergy  ; 
dispersed  or  martyred.     In  the  peaceful,  reign,  how- 
ever, of  the   Emperor  Constantius   Chlorus,   wheu 
Christianity  was  again  permitted  to  rear  her  head  in 
the  land,  this  sacred  edifice  was  rebuilt,  and  the 
worship  of  Christ  restored. 

After  the  invasion  of  the  Saxons  under  Cerdlc, 
Venta  becoming  the  capital  of  the  West  Saxon  king- 
dom, its  name  was  slightly  Saxonized  into  Wintan- 
ceaster.  It  is  stated,  also,  that  at  this  period  its 
church  was  desecrated,  being  converted  into  a  heathen 
temple,  and  made  the  scene  of  the  impure  and  pro- 
fane rites  of  the  Saxon  clejtie8,Thor,  Woden,  Frla,  and 
Tuisco  t. 

In  635,  Pope  Honorius  sent  St.  Birlnus  into 
Britain,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  its  then  heathen  in- 
habitants. Birinus  seems  to  iiave  fixed  his  see  at 
Dorchester,  in  Oxfordshire;  but  Kinigils,  the  king, 
made  preparations  for  rebuilding  a  cathedral  at  his 
own  city  of  Wintanceaster,  on  the  site  of  the  former 
church,  which  was  finished  by  his^son,  and,  in  the 
year  648,  dedicated  by  St.  Birinus,  in  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  St,  Peter,  and  St.  Paul. 

On  the  elevation  of  Egbert  to  the  West  Saxon 
throne,  that  prince  united  the  several  states  into  one 
monarchy;  an  event  which  raised  Wintanceaster  to 
the  honourable  station  of  metropolis  of  the  island; 
and  the  inhabitants  had  the  gratification  of  seeing 
their  king  solemnly  crowned  in  the  cathedral,  in  the 
year  827.     This  monansh,  in  the  year  855,  in  the 


•  See  Short's  Sketch  of  tht  Church  of  England. 
f  See  Saturday  Magaxim,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  24, 47, 71, 
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presence  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
and  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  ooafinneil  tbm 
granto  of  the  tithes,  or  te»th  of  tha  piodn^ 
land,  which  had  been  made  by  his  royal , 
and  other  landed  proprietors,  in  former  years. 

During  the  reign  of  Ethelwulf,  and  a  pait  of 
of  his  sou  and  successor  Ethelbald,  the  see  was 
by  the  famous  St.  Swithin,  who  was  a  native  of        __ 
Chester,  or  of  iU  suburbs.      In  the  time  of  AiA«d 
the  Great,  Winchester  was  abandoned   to 
fury  and  plunder;  the  cathedral  sullei«d  from 
and  the  ecclesiastics  were  cruelly  massacred. 

In  the  reign  of  Edgar,  sumamed  the  Peaceable, 
Bishop  Ethel  wold  commenced  such  extennve  altera- 
tions  in  the  cathedral,  that  a  new  conaecraidoik-<c>«- 
mony  was  performed  )>y  St  Dunstan,  then  aic^ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  presence  of  King  Ethel- 
red,  in  whose  reign  they  were  completed,  and  a  1»^ 
assemblage  of  prelates,  nobles,  and  people.     On  tfaii 
occasion,  to  its  former  patrons,  St   Peter  and  Sc 
Paul,  was  added  St  Swithin,  whose  relica  wexe  then 
removed  from  the  churchyard,  and  placed  in  a  mv- 
niiicent  shrine  {. 

It  appears  that  the  cathedral,  as  wdl  as  the  lest 
of  the  city,  suffered  severely  from  the  """tr^vHm 
imposed  by  the  victorious  Sweyn,  in  1002,  in  ven- 
geance for  King  Ethelred  s  massacre  of  his  Danisk 
countrymen,  which  had  commenced  in  Winchester. 
Its  revenues,  however,  were  greatly  increased  bj 
Ethelred's  son  and  successor  Canute,  who  raskii^ 
this  city  his  capital,  extended  towards  the  Prioiy  of 
St.  Swithin,  as  the  cathedral  was  then  named,  hbenl 
proofs  of  his  munificence  (. 

After  the  Norman  Conquest,  Winchester  oonlniBed 
to  be  a  principal  royal  residence,  and  the  Con- 
queror made  it  a  rule  to  celebrate,  with  tbe  ntmoet 
ceremony,  the  fefurt  of  Easter,  in  Wmcbesfecr. 
Moreover,  according  to  his  general  policy  of  in- 
troducing foreigners  into  the  dignities  of  the 
church,  the  king  prevailed  that  the  bishopric  of 
Winchester  should  be  intrusted  to  Walkelin,  a  chap- 
lain and  relation  of  his  own.  He  was  raised  to  dK 
see  in  1070,  and  in  1079,  influenced,  lilce  the  nst 
of  his  countrymen,  by  the  desire  to  invest  eveiy  thiig 
with  a  Norman  character,  commenced  rebuilding  his 
cathedral  in  that  style.  It  is  said  that  the  kisg 
gave  him  leave  to  take  as  mnch  timber  in  Heat- 
pinges  (now  Hempage)  wood,  as  he  could  cut  dowi 
in  three  days,  and  that,  by  eotploying  a  vast  num- 
ber of  workmen,  he  was  enabled  to  remove  the 
whole  wood  in  the  time  II.  In  1093  the  church  wv 
completed,  and  on  St  Swithin*s  Day,  July  15th,  ms 
dedicated  in  the  presence  of  ahnost  all  the  bishops 
and  abbots  in  England. 

S6me  parts  of  the  edifice,  east  of  the  high  altar, 
having  fallen  into  decay,  were  rebuilt  by  De  Lucy  in 
the  pointed  style,  which  was  in  his  day  gaining 
ground  in  England.  He  commenced  with  building, 
in  the  year  1200,  a  tower,  and  then  formed  a  frater- 
nity or  society  of  workmen,  and  arranged  with  them 
that  the  works  he  proposed  should  be  completed  in 
five  years,  dating  from  1202.  These  seem  to  have 
consisted  of  the  erection  of  our  Lady  Chapel  ^,  and 

« 

t  For  an  account  of  the  famous  and  fooikh  legend  rejecting  St 
Swithin,  see  Saturday  Magatine  Vol  I.,  p.  14.  Among;st  other 
works,  he  built  the  crypts  supposed  to  be  still  existing,  for  aoctamil 
services  and  burial-places. 

§  The  most  extraordinary  of  his  presents,  was  tbe  gift  of  his  roytl 
crown,  which  he  placed  over  the  crucifix  of  the  high  altar,  in  con- 
sequeoce  of  a  vow  made  at  the  time  that  he  reproved  the  flattery  of 
his  courtiers  on  the  sea-shore,  for  hailing  him  lord  of  the  ocean, 
never  again  to  wear  this  emblem  of  roval  dignity. 

H  Willtam,  though  angry,  afterwaros  forgave  him,  saying,  that  he 
had  made  too  exacting  a  use  of  too  liberal  a  grant. 

f  The  chapels  of  Oar  Lady  were  an  introduction  in  England  of 
this  period. 
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the  ante-chapel  td  it^  a&d  whtcli  is  in  the  early  pointed 
style.  Dying,  however,  in  1 204,  he  was  buried  in  the 
centre  of  the  works  he  had  projected. 

In  the  oonrse  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
tmies^  the  character  of  English  architecture  under- 
went a  decided  change.  The  massive  single  pillar, 
and  th^  ponderous  circular  arch  of  the  Norman  school 
yielded  gradually  to  the  clustered  column  and 
pointed  arch  of  the  Gothic.  In  deference  to  the 
prevailing  taste  of  the  day,  a  desire  arose  to  remodel, 
according  to  the  neW  style,  such  Norman  parts  of 
Winchester  Cathedral  as  yet  remained.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  work  is  attributed  to  Bishop 
Edington,  Treasurer  and  Chancellor  to  Heniy  the 
Third  I  but  that  prelatb  lived  only  to  complete  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  nave.  He  was  succeeded  in 
1966  by  thA  n^lphmted  Wmiam  of  Wykeham,  who, 
altet  obtaining  full  possession,  appointed  wniiani 
Winford  as  his  architect,  and  proceeded  to  remodel 
the  whole  remainder  of  the  nave  and  aides,  casing 
the  circular  pillars  so  as  to  convert  them  into 
clustered  columns,  llUhig  up  the  semicircular  arches 
yfMt  ethers  of  a  pointed  chiffacter,  and  givhig  loftier, 
as  weQ  as  narrower,  proportions  to  the  windows. 

The, western  and  eastern  extremities  of  the  cathe- 
dral were  now  in  the  Gothic  style,  but  the  central 
part  of  the  body  of  the  churoh,  which  attended  east- 
ward from  the  tower  to  the  low  pointed  aisles  attri- 
buted to  De  Lucy,  was  slill,  as  is  the  case  at  present 
with  the  tower  itself  and  transept,  of  Norman  con- 
struction. On  the  accession  of  Bishop  Fox  to  the  see 
in  1500,  he  rebuilt  tl^it  portion  in  aU  the  beauty  and 
elegance  of  the  pointed  ardiitectoie  of  his  dsy. 

The  only  addition  after  the  time  of  Bishop  Fox, 
was  the  erection,  most  probably  by  Priot  Silkestede, 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  of  a  chapel,  or  sanc- 
tuary, about  twenty-six  feet  in  length,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Our  Lady  Chapel. 

At  the  period  of  the  Ileformation^  considerable 
portions  of  the  revenues  of  this  cathedral,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Hyde  Abbey,  and  other  suppressed 
monasteries  in  the  city,  wcre^enatedto  satisfy  the 
rapacity  of  the  king's  courtiers,  and  the  building  itself 
suffered  aome  mutUadon.  On  the  accession  of  Mary 
to  the  throne,  and  her  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain, , 
which  took  place  with  great  ceremony  in  this  cathe- 
dral, the  queen  caused  some .  of  liie  sequestered 
property  of  the  bishopric  to  be  restored^  and  proposed 
the  general  restitution  of  the  church  possessions  3 
but  whether  this  latter  was  effected  is  by  no  means 
evident  In  the  reign  <^  Charles  the  First^  e 
thoroughfare,  now  known  as  the  afype,  was  opened 
on  the  south  side  of  the  building,  to  obviate,  the 
practice  which  had  prevailed  of  passing  throu^  the 
church  itself. 

On  the  city  of  Winchester  falling  into  the  bands  of 
tbe  republican  army,  about  1644,  the  wanton  violence 
of  the  soldiers,  heightened  by  their  religions  preju- 
dices, was   chiefly   directed    against  the   cathedraL 
"  The  monuments  of  the  dewl  were  defaced,  the 
bones  of  kings  and  bishops  thrown  about  the  church  $ 
the  two  famous  statues  of  the  kings  Charles  and' 
James,  erected  at  the  entrance  into  the  choir,  pulled 
down ;  the  communion-plate,  books,  hangingsi,  and 
cushions,  seized  upon  and  made  away  with;  the 
church  vestments  put  on  by  the  heathenish  soldiers, 
riding  ia  that  posture  in  derision  about  the  streets, 
yp»   toomfully  singing    pieces    of   the  Common 
PJWfCf ,  while  othera  tooted  upon  broken  pieces  of  the 
cwgans.    The  stories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
men^  curiously  beautified  with    colours,  and  cut 
out  m  carved  work,  were  utterly  destroyed,  and 
w  the  brass  torn  from  violated  monuments,  might 


have  been  built  a  house  as  strong  &s  the  brazen 
towers  in  old  romances/* 

At  the  Restoration,  as  soon  as  the  clergy  had  re- 
covered possession  of  their  property,  they  began  to 
repair  the  devastations  which  had  been  committed  in 
the  churches  during  those  troublous  times.  Under 
Brian  Duppa,  tutor  of  Charies  the  Second,  who 
was  raised  to  the  See  of  Winchester,  great  attention 
was  paid  to  the  reparation  of  the  venerable  edifice. 
The  windows  and  other  defaced  parts  were  repaired, 
and  restored,  as  far  as  possible,  to  their  former  state. 

Since  that  period  little  change  has  been  effected 
till  within  a  few  years,  when,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Dr.  Nott,  prebendary  of  the  Cathedral, 
and  Mr.  Garbett,  architect,  a  series  of  repairs  and 
embellishments  vms  completed  in  various  parts  of 
the  building.  Amongst  these  we  may  mention,  the 
erection  of  the  present  elegant  screen  at  the  entrance 
of  the  choir,  in  the  room  of  one  of  the  composite 
order  raised  by  Inigo  Jones  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First,  which  was  qtute  out  of  character  with  the 
rest  of  the  cathedraL 

^  The  edifice,,  as  it  noW  stands,  is  in  the  form  of  a 
single  cross,  the  long  arm  of  which  consists  of  the 
nave,  choir,  ante- chapel  of  De  Lucy,  and  our  Lady 
Chapel,  with  the  sactuary  of  Silkestede.  At  the 
juncture  of  the  nave  and  choir,  this  arm  is  crossed 
by  a  transept.  The  nave^  choir,  and  transept,  are 
each  flanked  on  both  sides  l)y  aisles. 

.  On  taking  a  general  view  of  the  exterior,  grand 
and  majestic  as  it  ,  unquestionably  is,  we  are 
struck -with  its  want  of  .uniformity  >  neither  in  detail 
does  it  present  many  peculiar  beauties.  The  tower 
IS,  indeed,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  most  decorated 
Norman  style  5  but  it  is  much  too  low.  The  west 
end,  however,  deserves  admiration ;  it  consists  of  a 
grand  centre,  occupied  by  a  pointed  window,  under- 
neath which  is  the  principal  entrance,  flanked  by  two 
octangular  buttresses,  crowned  with  turrets;  the 
whole  ia  surmounted  by  an  ornamental  canopy, 
containing  a  statue  of  William  of  Wykeham.  On 
each  side  of  this  centre  is  a  low  Wing,  formed  by 
the  termination  of  the  side  aisles. 

The  interior  of  the  cathedral  amply  compensates 
for  fmy  defects  in  the  exterior*  Tht  dustered 
columns,  from  their  jbeing  Norman  pillars  cased,  are 
indeed'much  more  massive  than  is  usual  in  the  pure 
Gothic  style,  and  the  nbve,  con^quently,  somewhat 
too  narrow  for  it$  height^  nut  we  must  be  sadly 
inseiiAibl«,  if  we  could  look  upon  this  proof  of  the 
sublime  and  refined  taste  of  Wykeham,  and  cast  our 
eye  along  the  lengthened  vista,  which-,  extending  over 
the  choir,  terminates  in  the  glowing  tints  of  the 
eastern  Window,  without  being  animated  with  feelings 
o{  the  Inost  solemn,  though  lively  admiration. 

The  choir  is  entered  from  the  nave  by  a  flight  of 
steps  under  a  screen,  of  modem  workmanship,  but 
in  very  good  taste.  The  general  eflfect  of  the  choir 
is  striking  and  impressive  j  it  is  fitted  up  with 
stalls,  which  are  adorned  with  miaererea  *,  canopies, 
and  pinnacles,  and  ornamented  with  carved  work  ot 
an  ancient  date,  elegantly  designed  and  executed. 
The  organ  is  placed  on  the  north  side,  under  one  of 
the  circular  arches  of  the  great  tower,  which  here, 
instead  of  being  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and 
1>»>»ept,  b^4he  ir«8t  «Bd  of  the  choir,  and  wu 

*  "  The  shelvinc-fttool,  wkich  the  nets  ef  the  ftalb  fon&ed  when 
turned  up  in  their  proper  position,  is  called  amtMrerc.  On  theM 
the  monks  and  canons  of  ancient  timei,  with  the  assistance  of  their 
eibow"  on  the  tipper  part  of  the  stalb,  half  sopported  themselves 
dnrfais  certain  pajns  of  their  long  offloss,  not  to  he  obliged  alwars  to 
stand  or  kneel»  The  stool,  howsfver,  was  so  concrivM,  that  if  the 
body  became  supine  by  slec»,  it  naturally  fell  down,  and  the  per*oa 
who  rested  upon  it  was  thrown  forward  into  the  middle  ot  tlie 
choir."— JJiltin*^', 
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origiiially  what  is  called  a  lantern/ and  open  tlmnigh- 
out  to  the  interior,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light  to 
this  part  of  the  building,  in  which  state  it  continued 
till  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  when  the  present 
vaulting  was  constructed.  On  the  south  side  is  the 
bishop's  throne,  a  modem  but  handsome  and  ap- 
propriate structure.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  pulpit, 
which  is  assigned  to  the  time  of  Prior  Silke- 
stede.  The  Presbytery,  or  east  end  of  the  choir, 
terminates  in  a  rich  and  magnificent  stone  screen,  of 
most  superb  and  elaborate  workmanship,  the  niches 
of  which  were  originally  filled  with  statues.  In  the 
lower  part  is  now  placed  West's  celebrated  picture, 
representing  our  Lord  raising  Lazarus  from  the 
Dead  ;  and  beneath  it  stands  the  Communion  Table, 
raised  on  a  noble  flight  of  steps.  On  each  side 
of  the  Presbjrtery,  on  the  summit  of  the  elegant  par- 
tition-walls, are  ranged  six  mortuary  chests,  besring 
the  names,  and  containing,  it  is  said,  the  remains  of 
Kings  Kinigils,  Ethelwulf,  Keuwidcb  ur  Kenulf, 
Egbert,  Canute,  and  Rufus,  as  well  as  of  many  dis- 
tinguished prelates  of  the  See. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  detailed  account 
of  the  many  superb  and  magnificent  chantries  and 
^mbs,  with  which  the  various  parts  of  this  cathedral 
are  adorned.  We  can  only  mention  by  name  some 
of  the  most  remarkable.  Amongst  the  chief  of 
these  stand  the  chantry  of  William  of  Wykeham, 
in  the  nave,  and  those  of  the  prelates  Edington,  Fox, 
Gardiner,  Beaufort,  and  Waynflete. 

In  the  nave  is  a  very  curious  and  certainly  a  very 
apciefit  baptismal  font  of  black  marble,  adorned 
with  a  series  of  sculptured  hieroglyphics,  which  have 
caused  much  trouble  to  those  who  have  attempted 
their  explanation. 

The  dimiywions  of  this  cathedral  are  represented  * 
as  follow : — 

Fe^  Feet 

Extreme  length     .    •    .  664 
Nave,  ditto 361 


THE  USEFUL  ARTS. 

IlfTlODUCTIOir 


Choir,  ditto 138 

Transept,  ditto  ....  208 
Our  Lady  Chapel,  ditto  .    68 


Nave,  with  siBles,  breadth    88 

Choir,  ditto 40 

Navey  height      .    .    .    .  .  7S 

Tower,  ditto 138 

D.  I.E. 


*  Chiefly  from  Storbr's  Winehettir  Cathedral, 


Ws  are  told  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  that  except  when  engaged 
by  public  or  domestie  affiurs,  and  the  exercises  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  her  health  and  spirits,  slie  was  always 
employed,  in  either  reading  or  writing ;  in  translating  from 
other  authors,  or  lu  compositions  of  her  own ;  ana  that, 
notwithstanding  she  spent  tanth  of  ber  time  in  reading  the 
best  writings  of  her  own  and  former  ages,  v«9i  nhe  by  no 
means  neglected  that  best  of  books,  ihe  Bible:  for  proof  of 
which,  take  her  own  wmxIs.  "  I  walk,*'  says  she,  **  many 
times  in  the  pleasant  fields  of  the  Holy  SoriptareS,  where 
I  pluck  up  the  goodlisome  herbs  of  sentences  by  pruning, 
eat  them  by  reading,  digest  them  by  musing,  and  lay  them 
up  at  length  in  the  high  seat  of  memory,  by  gathering  them 
together ;  that  so,  having  tasted  their  sweetness,  I  may  the 
less  perceive  the  bitterness  of  life.'* 


T6  a  man  who  considers  for  what  purpose  he  was  ereated, 
and  why  he  was  placed  in  his  present  state,  how  short  a 
time  at  most  is  allotted  to  his  earthly  duration,  and  how 
much  of  that  time  may  be  cut  off;  how  can  anything  give 
real  satisfaction,  that  terminates  in  this  life  ?  How  can 
he  imagine  that  any  acquisition  can  deserve  his  labour, 
which  baa  not  a  tendency  to  the  perfection  of  his  mind  ? 
Or  how  can  any  ei^oyment  engage  his  desires,  but  that 
of  a  pure  conscienea,  and  reasonable  expectations  of  a  liiore 
happy  and  permanent  existence?  'Whatever  superiority 
may  distinguish  us,  whatever  plenty  may  surround  us,  we 
know  that  they  can  be  possessed  but  a  short  time,  and 
that  the  manner  in  which  we  employ  them  must  determine 
our  eternal  state ;  what  need  can  there  be  of  any  other 
argument  for  the  use  of  them,  agreeable  to  the  command 
of  Him  that  bestowed  them  ? — ^Da.  Johnson. 


It  has  often,  and  with  too  noeli  truth,  been  obaenred  that, 
in  this  country,  when  the  arts  whidi  adninister  to  tiie 
wants  and  oomlbrts  of  sn  enormoiis  popolation  mn  caniad 
to  the  highest  sUte  of  perfection,  so  little  impoitanes  m 
attached  to  a  knowledge  of  the  aits  themselves,  that  it  ■ 
by  no  means  considered  as  a  necetsary  part  of  edn^atioB. 
Ine  works  of  philosophers,    historians,  and  poeta,   aiw 
placed  in  the  hands  of  youth,  for  eooveying  iamniatMB, 
and  to  serve  as  models  by  whieh  the  taste  and  jodgiBeat 
may  be  formed,  but  general  ]rfiysics  and  natoni  himiotj, 
—sciences  pre-eminently  calculated  to  enlarf^  the  miad, 
and  to  increase  the  motives  to  religion  and  virtue^    if  not 
wholly  neglected,  are  too  often    treated    aa   teesndary 
objects. 

The  occupations  in  which  millions  of  people  aia  iaStf 
employed  in  earning  tbsir  own  snbsistsDea,  mmd  at  the 
same  time  in  supplyinir  ^ha  wawwiitisi  or  the  luxuries  cf 
othenu  must  necessarily  be  an  object  for  rational  cwioaty, 
even  w«i«  this  knowledge  not  desirable  on  other  and  oa 
higher  grounds.  With  the  view  therefbve  of  sapplyin^ 
in  some  measure,  the  admitted  want  of  inform&tioQ  oa 
such  important  subjeets,  we  propose  siring  flom  tiiue  to 
time,  a  series  of  papers  deieripCive  or  the  pioduee  of  tb 
earth,  the  various  processes  by  which  it  is  ftMained,  and  sf 
the  means  by  which -it  is  converted  into  food»  elothiog.  for- 
niture,  fuel,  medicine,  S&c. 

Our  aim,  in  these  descriptions,  will  be  to  impart  aecorali^ 
rather  than  minute,  informatiorf,  and  to  indoce  our  yoong 
readers,  especially,  te  observe  for  themsdves,  and  to  iaqaire 
further  into  these  subjects,  whieh  we  assoie  them  tliey  wiB 
find  as  interesting  as  they  aie  important  By  nhenoinf 
the  processes  constantly  going  on  around  us«  the  lawsoi 
nature,  the  physical  properties  of  matter,  and  the  motaal 
relations  of  organized  beings,  are  fsr  more  efleetoaUy 
understood,  than  when  learned  ftom  deseriptioBs  in  i*"AkT^ 
without  the  aid  of  observation  or  inqoiry. 

L  AGRICULTURK. 

Thx  object  or  Aobicultueal  Lmoinu— PufAsnw 
THB  Land.— Till 4.0K.—THK  pLonon  — Smcrs  ov 
Plough!  no. — H  AaaowiNO.— Sowi  NQ.--<^uLTims  or 

TBS  TuaNIP,  AS   AN   IN8TANCB  Or  TRB  OBNSaAL  PBOV- 
CIPLXS  or  AoaiCULTURB. 

SiNcx  it  is  from  the  products  of  the  earth  that  man,  eidier 
directly  or  indirectly,  derives  both  food  snd  raiment,  some 
account  of  the  labour  and  operations  which  are  neces- 
sary, in   order   to  increase  the  quantity,   and    to   im- 
prove the  quality  of  those  products,  should  neeessarily 
precede  a  description  of  the  natoie  and  properties  of  the 
objects  themselves.    We  begin,  therefoie,  with  Aonicui.* 
TUBAL  Laboub,  the  first  object  of  which  is  to  raise  oa 
any  given  space,  the  greatest  quantity  of  eertun  kinds  of 
vegetation,  consistently  with  a  due  regard  to  the  quality  of 
the  produce ;   this  can  only  be  dene  by  careful  tillage. 
It  is  found  that,  in  order  to  eileet  the  growth  of  large  quan- 
tities of  the  same  kind  of  plant  in  a  limited  space,  ttie  earth 
must  be  frequently  movta^  and  fkesh  portions  of  it  brought 
to  the  surface,  so  that  all,  to  a  certain  depth,  may,  in  tuni» 
be  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the 
san ;  tnat  the  fertOity  of  tiie  soil  must  be  occasionally  le- 
newed,  by  restoring  those  elementary  principles  which  the 
preceding  crops  bad  exhausted;  and,  further,  that  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  pioduee  are  improvad,  Ij  the 
mode  in  which  the  seed  is  sown,  and  the  ground  kefit  dear 
of  those  foreign  plants,  which,  as  not  being  wanted*  are 
deemed  intrucurs,  and  are  called  wbbds. 

The  first  of  these  ol^ects  is  effected  by  niooiiro  and 
PLOuoBiNo;  the  second,  by  MANVBiNa,  and,  indirectly, 
by  the  system  of  eotation  or  cbops;  the  third,  by 
DBiLLiNO,  ROLL! NO,  HABaowiNG,  and  by  aoBiNO  and 
wbeding,  &c. 

The  earliest  tillage  was,  no  doubt,  performed  with  some 
kind  of  spade,  and  to  the  present  day.  all  o  ardbnino,  that 
is»  cultivation  on  small  pwtions  of  ground,  is  stiUjperformed 
with  the  same  simple  and  indispensable  tooL  Wnen,  hew* 
ever,  a  large  tract  of  ground  is  to  be  tflled  for  one  kind  of 
plant,  digffing  would  be  too  slow  and  too  laborious  an  ope> 
ration,  and  recourse  is.  had  to  the  Plough 

There  are  many  vsrieties  of  the  plough,  suited  to  the 
description  of  soil,  and  the  nature  of  the  oecmtxr  in  which 
it  is  used,  the  ammals  employed  in  drawing  it^  and  tb« 
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«Un  of  the'labcwrar  by  whom  it  is  directed.  They  are, 
howeier,  all  formed  on  one  general  principle,  which  may 
beeiplained  by  adeseriptioiioflhecomioonSirinj-P/ouyA, 
used  on  ordinary  farms. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  plough,  are, — 1,  the  Coulter, 
an  iron  blade,  fixed  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  eurface 
of  the  ground,  which,  u  the  instrument  is  drawn  oT«r  it 
by  tho  cattle,  cuts  a  line  to  a  certain  depth  into  the  soil. 


9,  The  Short,  x  piece  of  iron  of  an  irregular  form,  hut 
•ading  in  a  point,  the  object  of  which  U  to  cut  a  horiiontal 
lino  under  the  lur&ce,  bo  that  by  tho  combined  action  of 
the  coulter  and  the  share,  a  slice  of  earth  is  cut  clear  out 
from  the  rest.     This  slice  is  turned  over  on  one  side,  by  3, 

I  tiiB  Mould-board,  a  piece  of  wood  hollowed  out  into  a  con- 

I  cave  form,  which  causes  it,  as  the  plough  adv-ances,  to  keep 

throwing  the  slice  of  earth  over  on  the  some  gide,  thus 
fbrming  a  ridge  on  one  side  of  theyarroic,  4,  The  Beam, 
to  which  the  parts  just  described  are  fixed,  and  to  which 
the  cattle  are  harnessed  b;  means  of  the  Ilooi,  5.  This 
book  is  at  the  end  of  a  Chain,  6,  which,  by  being  shifted 
on  the  various  notches  of  the  piece  of  iron  at  7,  alters  ivhat 

I  is  called  the   tine  (if  draught  i   that  is,  the ,  direction  in 

vhicb  the  effort  of  the  horses  drawing  the  plough  would 

I  move  the  instrument,  with  reference  to  the  general  figure 

of  it     The  direction  of  this  line  of  draught  is  important  to 

j  the  efficiency  of  die  operation,  and  to  due  economy  of  labour, 

both  of  the  hone,  and  of  the  man  guiding  the  plough.  8, 
are  the  Stills,  or  handles,  between  which  the  ploughman 

i  stands,  and  by  which  he  guides  the  share,  so  as  to  cause  it 

I ,  to  go  sufficiently  deep  into  the  earth,  and  yet  to  prevent  its 

catching,  and  so  being  broken.  The  ploughman  .also  lifts 
up  the  plough,  by  the  bandies,  when  he  comes  to  the  end 
of  tho  furrow,  while  the  horses  ttu^  round  to  plough  a  now 
AiTTow,  parallel  to  the  former  one,  and  in  the  contrary 
direction. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  figure,  that  both  skill  and  exertion 

!  are  requisite  on  the  part  of  the  labourer,  to  prevent  the 

'  share  from  gains  too  deep  into  the  earth,  so  as  to  risk  the 

'  breaking  of  the  share,  or  the  turning  over  of  the  plough.  In 

order  to  obviate  this  danger,  and  to  lighten  the  labour,  a 
wheel  has  been  fixed  to  the  Ibre-part  of  the  beam,  which, 
by  keeping  the  end  of  it  always  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  earth,  causes  the  share  to  penetrate  to  tho  same  con- 
stant depth,  and  lessens  the  labour  to  the  man.  Pkiughs 
with  tbi*  addition,  are  called  Whtel-Plovght,  and  are 
maeb  employed  on  hght  soils ;  the  varieties  of  both  these 
great  classes  of  pbugbs  are  numerous. 

By  ploughing,  not  only  is  the  earth  broken  up,  and 
fresh  portions  of  it  brought  to  the  sur^e.  and  consequently 
to  the  induence  of  the  sun  and  air,  but  the  roots  of  former- 
crops,  as  well  as  weeds,  beinc  destroyed  by  the  process,  are 
partly  buried  in  the  earth,  wtucb  they  help  to  fertilise,  bv 
tbsir  decomposition.  The  quantity  of  ploughing  which 
any  portion  of  land  must  receive,  depends,  of  course,  on  its 

[  condition,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  produce  to  be  raised. 

f  In  all  couotries  where  agriculture  is  practised,  the  land  is 

ploughed  once,  at  least,  before  every  new  sowing  or  planting ; 
And  in  wall  cultivated  countries  like  Britain,  France,  &c., 

I  the  soil  is  ooDmonly  ploughed  twice  or  oftener  before  it  is 

a  seed  by  ploughing, 
also,  the  seed  is  then 
sawn,  either  bboad^ast,  or  in  Drills.  In  the  first  me- 
Ibod,  the  seed  is  cast  about  on  tiia  surftiee  from  the  hanJ 
al  the  iower,  or  else  dropped  from  a  long  kind  of  trough, 
on  irhnnls  drawn  over  the  field  by  a  horse ;  but  whichever 
my  is  pmctiaed,  the  ebaracteristio  of  broad-cast  sowing  is 
tbtt  the  seed  is  spread  irreguUrly,  though  evenly,  on  the 
mO. 

DuLL-fOwiNO,  on  a  large  scale,  is  accomplished  by 
SMana  of  a  somewhat  complicated  machine,  eoDsiitiiiK 
o(  B  Mt  <rf  unaU  boe-Iike  initrnments,  which  m  cairied 


on  a  wheel-frame,  and  adjusted  so  as  to  excavate  id  the  soil 
a  set  of  from  eight  to  ten,  or  more,  parallel,  shallow 
ftirrows,  or  drilh ;  while  a  hopper-box,  carried  abo\e  and 
behind  them,  allows  the  seed  to  fall  in  equal  quantities  in 
the  regular  hoHows  thus  formed  for  it.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  drill-machines,  some  of  them  too  complicated 
and  expensive  to  be  generally  used. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  advantages  of 
drill-sowing  when  applied  to  com ;  but  for  crops  of  larger 

Silants  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  infinitely  pre- 
erable.  It  is  generally  adopted  for  turnips,  peas,  beans, 
&c. ;  the  advantage  of  this  mode  of  sowing  being  that  it 
admits  of  inter-tillage  during  the  growth  of  the  plants,  by 
which  they  ore  greatly  benefited. 

.When  the  seed  has  been  scattered  on  the  surface  by 
broad-cast  sowing,  the  next  process  is  to  cover  it,  which  is 
essential  to  its  germinating.  This  is  done  by  the  Har- 
row, which  is  a  frame  of  wood  having  iron  pegs  or  teeth, 
fixed  on  its  underside,  and  these,  when  the  instrument  is 
drawn  over  the  land  by  a  horse,  act  on  the  soil  Lke  a  rake. 


The  ban  of  the  frame  are  not  fixed  at  right  angles; 
because,  when  the  frame  is  made  oblique,  or  rhomboidal,  if 
it  be  drawn  from  a  point  in  the  centre  of  one  side,  the 
teeth,  or  ftnn,  will  make  parellel  lines  in  the  ground,  each 
peg  forming  a  separate  line ;  but  if  the  ftame  were  square, 
then  all  the  teeth  in  each  cross-bai,  parallel  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  harrow  is  moved,  would  form  but  one  line,  and 
thus  comparatively,  but  litllo  effect  would  be  produced. 

Two  or  more  miines.  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  the 
figure,  are  oHeu  linked  together  side  by  side,  thus  forming 
a  larger  and  more  effective  instrument.  When  the  harrow 
is  framed  square,  it  is  drawn  by  a  hook  at  one  angle,  thus 
producing  a  similar  effect  to  that  of  the  romboidal  framing; 
out  the  square  harrow  can  only  be  used  singly. 

By  drawing  the  harrow  over  the  newly-sown  ground,  the 
seeds  are  distributed  equally  over  and  buried  in  the  eartfai 
and  the  large  clods  are  broken  fine.  The  seeds  are  thus 
more  effectually  covered  up  troja  the  light,  and  the  soil  i* 
prepared  to  admit  the  tender  roots  of  the  sprouting  germ  to 
penetrate  it. 

It  should  be  staled  that  no  operation  on  the  soil  ought  to 
be  performed  while  it  is  aet ;  if  this  cautiou  be  disregarded, 
the  earth,  instead  of  being  broken  fine,  or  pulvoriied.  would 
be  worked  into  hard  mortar-hke  clods,  among  which  noseed 
would  ever  sprout.  Free  admission  of  oir  and  wnrmtA,  and 
exdnsion  of  light,  are  essential  to  xermination;  and  these 

Suisite  conditions  can  only  be  fulfilled,  when  the  soil  is 
uced  to  a  state  of  tight,  loose,  powder.  Hence  one  of  the 
reasons  why  stiff  clay  soils  are  so  unproductive,  the  tenacity 
of  that  species  of  earth  not  admitting  of  its  being  broken 

to  small  pieces.. 

After  the  plants  have  attained  some  height  ana  strength, 
the  earth  between  them  requires  ta  \)e  moved  or  itirrvdi 
this  promotes  their  healthy  growth,  by  bringing  fl'esh  por- 
tions of  the  soil  to  the  surface,  and  by  destroying  the 
weeds,  which,  as  they  take  away  the  moisture  and  nourish- 
ing matter  from  the  soil,  greatly  injure  the  crop.  This 
mter-tillage  is  effected  by  digging,  or  hoeing,  either  by 
hand  or  by  a  machine. 

Many  crops  require  band-hoeing,  and  necessarily  so,  if 
the  seed  has  been  broad-cast,  Ibr  horse-hoeing  can  only  be 
performed  between  regular  rows  of  plants.  In  the  cate  of 
turnips,  both  methods  are  had  recourse  to  alternately,  and 
as  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  is,  for  reasons  hereafter  te 
be  mentioned,  of  great  importance,  a  brief  accoont  of  the 
routine  usually  followed,  may  not  only  be  amuaing,  but 
serve  to  explain  some  of  the  modes  of  |>n>ceeding  in  hus- 
bandry, which  could  not  be  separately  descHbed. 

Preparatory  to  the  sowing  of  turnips,  which  are  tmised 
an  light  soils,  the  earth  is  ploughed  in  Autumn,  after  the 
preceding  crop  has  been  gathered  in,  and  remains  in  the 
rough  stale  all  the  winter.  As  early  in  Boring  as  the 
weather  will  permit,  a  second  ploughing,  in  a  direction  con 
tiMT  to  that  of  the  ilnt,  takM  place.    Tbe  land  i«  theq 
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omT7B8iD  hy  a  machine,  and  rollbd  and  harrowed  repeat- 
edly,  to  pulverize  and  clear  it  aa  much  as  possible. 

The  Roller  is  a  cylinder  of  wood  from  fiAeen  to  thirty 
inches  in  diameter,  and  five  to  seven  feet  long,  taming  on 
an  axle  on  the  under-side  of  a  framo,  which  may  be  loaded 
with  heavy  stones  to  increase  the  weight  By  drawing  this 
roller  over  the  newly-ploughed  land,  the  large  cloos  are 
broken  smaller,  and  better  prepared  for  the  action  of  the 
harrow. 

The  roots  and  weeds  raked  off  the  land,  are  gathered  up 
in  heaps,  and  are  either  burnt  on  the  spot,  where  the 
ashes  make  a  strong  and  valuable  manure,  or  are  earned 
awav,  aud  laid  in  heaps  to  be  converted  into  manure  by 
gradual  decay.  All  large  stones  which  the  ploughing  and 
harrowing  have  brought  to  the  surface,  are  also  removed, 
since  they  would  impede  the  subsequent  tillage. 

When  the  land  has  been  sufficiently  prepared  bv  a  repe* 
tition  of  these  processes,  it  is  ploughed  into  small,  sharp- 
edged,  ridges  and  furrows.  This  may  be  done,  either  with 
a  common  plough,  or  by  one  with  two  mould-boards,  so 
conatrudted'  as  to  form  two  furrows  at  a  time.  These 
ridges  are  about  twenty-teven  or  thirty  inches  apart,  from 
edge  to  edge.  In  the  following  figure,  1  lepreaenta  a  aee- 
tion  of  these  furrows. 

The  next  step  is  to  apply  the  fnanmre,  which,  Ibr  tunips, 
generally  consists  of  stable-litter,  or  farm-yard  dung;  this 
IS  loaded  into  one-horse  carts,  so  constructed,  that  while 
the  horse  walks  down  one  furrow,  a  wheel  shall  roll  in  that 
adjoining  on  each  side,  thus  leaving  the  ridges  uninjured. 
A  man  as  he  drives  the  cart  over  the  land,  deposits  the 
manure  by  a  ibrk  in  small  heaps  in  the  central  ftirrow ; 
and  three  boys,  who  follow  the  cart,  distribute  the  manure, 
as  equally  as  possible,  in  that  and  the  adjoining  furrows, 
by  means  of  small  forks,  each  lad  or  giri  moving  along  a 
furrow.    (See  2  of  the  following  figure.) 

As  soon  as  the  manure  is  thus  spread  along  every  fhrrow 
all  over  the  field,  each  ridge  is  ploughed  up  by  a  small 
swing-plough,  or  by  one  with  a  double  mould-boara,  so  as  to 
hollow  it  into  a  furrow,  while  the  earth  turned  up  in  the 
process  fills  the  old  furrows  on  each  side,  and  converts 
them  into  ridges.  The  lines  of  manure  which  lay  along 
the  bottoms  of  the  first  fiirrows,  are  thus  buried  under  the 
centre  of  the  newly-formed  ridges,  these  being  of  the  same 
siie  and  width  as  before.    (See  3  of  following  figure.) 


which  thev  fkll  throagti  tiol^s  l^erforatad  In  Hie  eylinda^ 
and  are  thus  deposited  regularly  in  the  drfll;  a  aecozMl 
Kght  roller  follows,  and,  by  pressing  down  the  earth  upoa 
it,  buries  the  seed  as  it  falls.  This  operation  leaves  tJ^ 
ridges  slightly  depressed  and  rounded,  as  in  4. 

As  soon  as  the  young  plants  attain  their  first  rooi^li 
leaves,  they  require  ihinninff-out  by  hoeing ;  fbr,  in  or^r 
to  guard  against  the  numerous  casualties  from  weather, 
insects,  &c.,  to  which  the  tender  vegetation  is  exposed,  safll- 
cient  seed  is  always  sown  to  produce  ten  tiroes  as  many 
plants  as  art  to  be  permanentlT  euUivated.  Hoeing  is  also 
necessary,  to  deairoy  the  weeas  that  have  apniDf  up  with 
the  turnips. 

This  first  hoeing  is  sometimes  perfomed  by  a  snail 
plough,  constructed  with  a  doable  ooulter,  and  a  flat  triaa- 

Sdar  share,  which  tills  the  eentre  of  each  |urrow,  whiVe 
e  coulters  out  op  the  wesds  close  to  the  yoong  piants, 
leaving  the  ridges  as  shown  in  seotkm  6.  The  turnips 
themselves  must  be  thinned  out  by  hand-hoeing.  which  is 
done  by  means  of  a  small  English  hee^  the  operators  stand- 
ing in  the  furrows  and  fkcing  the  ridges ;  tne  superfluous 
plants  are  thus  cut  up,  leaving  single  ones  standing  at  nine 
or  ten  inches  apart,  along  ue  ridge.  Those  destroyed, 
together  with  the  weeds  among  them,  are  drawn  into  tKe 
nuddle  of  the  furrow,  where  tney  deeav,  and  when  after- 
wards buried  in  the  soil  by  being  ploughed  in,  serve  to  en- 
rich it 

After  a  time  weeds  again  show  themselves ;  a  secood 
horse-hoeing  becomes  necessary,  and  this  is  followed 
bv  another  hand- hoeing,  to  destroy  the  weeds  in  the  line 
of  the  turnips,  which  the  plough,  of  course,  cannot  touch. 
On  certain  lands,  a  third  ploughing  is  even  necessary,  sad 
on  all  it  is  necessary  to  lay  tlie  eartn  close  up  to  the  nlsots 
a^n,  when  the  roots  nave  attained  some  sise;  tms  is 
either  done  by  hand,  the  earth  being  drawn  up  to  the  atems 
of  the  plants,  from  the  middle  of  the  fhrrows,  bv  means  of 
the  hoe,  or,  on  better-cultivated  lands,  and  on  a  large  scale, 
it  is  effected  more  auickly  and  perfecUy  by  a  double  mould- 
board  plou^,  whicn  turns  the  earth  on  each  side  dose  up 
to  the  turnips,  and  leaves  the  fhrrows  in  the  forms  shown 
in  section  7.  This  concludes  the  labours  of  caltivatioiu 
Nature  being  left  to  perfbct  the  growth  of  the  plant. 

The  principal  use  of  turnips  cultivated  on  the  large  scale 
is  as  food  for  cattle,  and  the  best  mode  of  employing  the 
nlant  for  this  purpose,  is  to  turn  the  sheep  into  the  field,  to 
feed  on  it  wnile  growing.  By  this  means  the  land  is 
equally  manured  with  the  dun^  of  the  animal;  and  a 
little  ploughing,  or  chopping,  mixes  up  the  remainder  of 
the  toota,  leaves,  Sec,  with  the  soil,  leaving  it  in  the  best 
possible  state  for  a  succeedins  crop  of  grain. 

Man]^  of  the  operations  oescribed  as  practised  in  the 
cultivation  of  turnips,  are  applied,  with  certain  deviations, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  crop,  to  most  species  of  leld- 
husbandrv,  and  will  sufficiently  explain  the  general  nature 
of  agricultural  labours. 

*  This  importaat  tool,  ss  well  ss  several  etiMfs,  win  bsihewB  in 
sttbsequeat  figarss* 


DtmiifO  the  time  of  inouoalion,  the  natural  timidity  oi 
birds  is  greatlv  lessened;  and  in  many  instanees  the 
females  will  sllow  thsmselves  to  bs  taken,  rather  tiian 
desert  their  nests.  The  following  tnetance,  reoerded  by 
William  H.  Hill,  Ssq.,  of  Newland,  Qkmoeeteimhiie,  in 
1828,  finsW  iUttstiates  this.  He  says,  •*  Some  time  since, 
a  pair  of  blue  titmiee  fponu  cofmUm)  hoilt  their  nest  in 
tlie  upper  part  of  an  dki  pump,  fixing  on  the  pin  od  which 
the  handle  woihed.  It  happened,  tiiat  daring  the  time  of 
buildinff  and  lajring  the  eggs,  the  pump  had  not  been  m 
use :  when  again  set  going,  the  fomale  was  sitting,  and  it 
was  naturally  expected  that  the  motion  of  the  pump-handle 
would  drive  her  away.  The  voung  brood  were  haCebed 
safoly,  however,  withowl  any  other  nriifortune  than  the  loss 
of  part  of  the  tafl  of  the  sUtfaitf  bird,  whieh  was  mbbed  off 
by  the  friction  of  the  p«iap-Bandle!  aor  did  the;  i^ppMr 
disturbed  by  the  irMtort  who  were  fiMmstttly  lookinB  at 
hsr. — ^WniTSi  .9ai»onM^  Nete.       . 


i*«h 


The  turnip-seed  to  be  sown,  is  put  into  a  tin  eylinder 
supported  on  two  light  wheels,  at  such  a  distance  apart, 
that  they  may  run  in  two  adjoining  furrows;  an  iron 
coulter  is  carried  by  the  firame-work  immediately  before 
the  cylinder,  and  makes  a  small  tremcK  ^  drills  along  the 
top  of  the  ridge;  the  seeds  drop  out  of  a  tin  tube,  .nto 


iNTtLLBcnfAL  attainment!  and  haUts  ire  no  teeurity  for 
good  conduct,  unless  they  are  supported  by  religious 
principles;  without  religion,  the  highest  endowments  of 
intellect  can  only  render  the  possessor  more  dangerous,  if 
he  be  ill-disposed;  if  well-disposed,  only  more  unlu^py,-— 

SoUTHXY, 


i»aj 
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AROMATIC  VINE6AB, 
To  many  of  our  mdean  aramatic  vinegar  ib  imdoubtr 
edly  known^  as  yielding  a  penatrating  agreeable  odour, 
and  for  its  being  extremely  benefici^  in  relieving 
nervous  head-achee,  and  faintings,  to  which  femalea 
are  more  particnlariy  eabjeet. 

The  ohemieal  name  fbr  vinegar  ie  acHio  acid,  which> 
strictly  speaking,  belongs  only  to  the  »&ur  portion  of 
that  useM  liquid.  In  a  state  of  great  purity,  acetic 
acid  is  prepaml  by  a  tedious  and  difficult  process. 
It  is  then  fluid,  at  a  temperature,  above  50°  and  colour* 
less,  its  odour  exceedingly  pungent)  producing  very 
painful  sensations  in  the  nostrils  and  eyes,  when  those 
delicate  organs  are  incautiously  exposed  to  its  vapour. 
To  the  taste,  concentrated  acetic  acid  is  intensely 
acrid  and  sour.  When  placed  in  contact  with  the 
skin,  it  occasions  a  sensation  similar  to  that  of  burning) 
accompanied  by  a  blister  and  Sometimes  a  trpuble- 
some  sore.  At  the  temperature  of  45°  to  50°,  it 
becomes  solidt  crystallizing  in  thin  plates  of  a  pearly 
lustre.  Its  vapour,  like  that  of  spirit  of  wine,  is  highly  1 
inflammable. 

The  vinegar  usually  employed  for  domestic  purposes 
is  a  very  weak  solution  of  acetic  acid. .  That  of  the 
strongest  kind  (No.  34)  contains  only  five  parts  of 
real  acid  in  every  hundred  parts  of  vinegar;  the 
remaining  ninety-five  parts  consisting  of  water  mixed 
with  one  or  two  other  v^^table  acids,  colouring- 
matter,  mucilage,  and  a  little  spirit  of  wine,  which  is 
generated  by  the  fermentative  process  the  mixture  has 
previously  undergone.  The  manufacturer  of  vinegar, 
in  this  country,  is  allowed  by  law  to  mix  with  it  one 
thousandth  part  of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of 
vitriol.)  On  account  of  its  comparative  cheapness  the 
prescribed  quantity  of  the  latter  is  sometimes  exceeded. 

The  aromatic  vinegar,  sold  by  apothecaries  and 
druggists,  consists  of  about  two  parts  of  acetic  acid 
with  one  part  water.  This  is  sometimes  called 
radical  vinejfor.  Thus  diluted,  the  acid  is  sufiiciently 
strong  to  blister  the  skin }  <;ausing  considerable  pain. 
For  its  fragrance  it  is  indebted  chiefly  to  campnor; 
to  which  is  generallv  added  a  little  of  the  essential 
oils  of  cloves,  lavender,  and  rosemary ;  aU  of  which 
bodies  the  acid  readily  dissolves.  If  we  pour  a  few 
drops  of  the  vinegar  into  a  wine-glass  of  water,  the 
mixture  will  instantly  assume  a  milky  appearance : 
this  is  occasioned  by  the  separation  of  the  aromatics 
from  the  acid,  which,  in  its  diluted  state,  is  no  longer 
capable  of  retaining  them  in  solution.  In  this  ex- 
periment the  camphor  will  be  seen  floating  in  the 
Jquid  in  a  solid  form,  and  it  will  also  be  distinctly 
recognized  by  its  peculiar  odour. 

As  we  mentioned,  on  a  former  occasion,  in  reference 
to  smelhng-salts,  aromatic  vinegar  requires  to  be  kept 
in  securely-stopped  bottles.  When  carried  about  the 
person,  it  should  never  be  in  greater  quantities  thaa 
can  be  absorbed  by  sponge  or  cotton- wool,  provided 
for  the  purpose. 

Swallows  have  a  strong  attachment  to  plaoes  where  they, 
once  found  security,  and  sometimes  make  their  nests  in 
curious  situations.    At  Blois,  in  France^  a  chimney  which 
had  a  moving  iron  top  placed  over  it  to  prevent  smoking, 
hecame^  in  consequence  of  the  fire-place  heing  bricked  up, 
a  safe  place  for  building  in ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  birds  dis- 
covered that  it  was  such.    Within  the  very  hoodt  or  top  of 
this  machine,  swinging  about  with  everv  wind,  and  making 
a  most  hideoya  noise,  swallows  have  ouilt  their  nests  for 
two  successive  years ;  and  often,  for  five  minutes  or  more, 
when  the  win4  was  high,  they  have  been  noticed  in  vain 
attempting  to  get  into  it,  the  constant  motion  preventing 
them  from  entering  their  airy  dwelling.    The  force  of  habit 
must  be  very  strong  indeed,  to  induoe  birds  to  choose  so 
inconvenient  a  situation  for  incubation.    No  doubt,  how- 
ever, the  feeUngs  of  security  overcame  other  considerations. 
— Whxtx*9  ^MariM  (Note). 


GUILDrOKD  CASTLE. 

GuiLnvoaBi  in  Surrey,  was  distinguished  as  the 
residence  of  many  of  our  kings,  a  royal  estate  called 
the  King's  Manor,  having  been  laid  out  there  by  King 
Henry  the  Seqond,  and  occupied  by  several  of  his 
successors.  On  a  height  anciently  thrown  up  for  the 
purposes  of  defence,  southward  of  the  town,  are  the 
remains  of  a  castle,  the  age  and  founder  of  which  are 
unknown.  No  notice  is  taken  of  this  castle  in  the 
annids  of  the  Sa^on  kings,  nor  in  the  Domesday  Bookg 
from  which  circumstance  some  county-histories  have 
fiKed  upon  a  period  late  in  William  the  Conqueror's 
reign,  as  the  earliest  date  of  its  erection  -,  Domesday 
Book,  which  is  a  survey  of  England,  having  been  be* 
gun  (1081)  and  completed  (10S7)  during  the  life- time 
of  that  monarch.  Notwithstanding,  there  are  features 
about  the  old  ruined  keep,  now  almost  the  only  relio, 
which  seem  to  be|x>ken  a  Saxon  origin.  The  walls  of 
the  keep,  or  citadel,  still  continue  firm  up  to  the  battle* 
meats*  They  are  seventy  feet  high,  about  ten  feet 
thick  in  the  lower  story,  and  contain  a  square  of 
forty-four  feet  on  the  outside.  The  foundations  of 
these,  to  the  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet,  are  of  chalk, 
mixed  with  flints,  above  which  are  found  rag*stone, 
brick  and  flints,  cegiented  with  a  very  hard  mortar. 
The  building  is  uncovered:  the  roof,  owing  to  its 
state  of  decay,  was  taken  down  about  1630. 

The  first  time  this  venerable  fortress  is  alluded  to 
in  history,  is  in  1216,  when  Louii,  the  Dauphin  of 
France,  having  come  hither  at  the  invitation  of  the 
barons,  whose  fealty  he  had  received  in  London,  got 
possession  of  Guildford  castle.  In  1290,  the  prc/fits 
of  the  castle  and  estates  were  given  to  Margaret, 
second  wife  of  the  reigning  king,  £dward  the  First, 
as  part  of  her  dowry.  But  very  soon  afterwards  it 
was  used  as  the  common  county- gaol ;  and  on  Henry 
de  Say,  keeper  of  the  king*s  prisoners,  praying  Edward 
that  a  commission  might  be  granted  for  delivering  the 
prison  of  its  troublesome  inmates,  or  that  they  might 
be  taken  to  some  safer  place,  the  castle  not  being 
strong  enough  for  the  purpose ;  the  king's  lofty  and 
decisive  answer  was,  that  if  the  castle  were  not  of 
sufficient  strength^  the  keeper  must  make  it  so  ^  if  not 
of  sufficient  si^,  he  must  make  it  larger  -,  and  that  at 
any  rate  he  must  see  to  keeping  bis  prisoners  safe,  for 
that  the  king  was  not  advised  to  remove  them.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  however,  when  the  power- 
ful and  turbulent  Earl  of  Lancaster  and  others  had 
risen  against  those  court  favourites,  the  Spensers, 
steps  were  taken  to  put  the  castle  in  a  posture  of 
defence,  a  writ  having  been  issued  to  the  constable  to 
furnish  it  with  provisions,  &c.,  for  the  king's  service. 
Still  we  continue  to  read  of  it  chiefly  as  a  gaol,  till  the 
time  of  Richard  the:  Second  j  and  the  next  recorded 
mention  of  it  that  occurs,  is  the  grant  of  the  pro- 
perty by  James  the  First,  to  Francis  Carter  of  Guild- 
ford, whose  descendants  retained  it,  till,  some  years 
since,  it  was  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

King,  in  his  Observations  on  Ancient  Castles,  says  of 
that  at  Guildford, — "  On  the  ground-floor  there  were 
ho  windows,  nor  even  so  much  as  loop-holes  j  but  in 
the  upper  story  there  was  one  great  window  near  the 
middle  on  each  side,  the  form  of  which  was  circular 
at  the  top.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  present  windows, 
they  are  all  modem  breaches ;  and  some  of  the  old 
ones  have  plainly  been  altered  and  repaired,  arfd  have 
even  had  frames  and  pillars  of  brick-work  inserted. 
The  present  entrance,  also,  is  clearly  a  breach  made 
in  these  later  ages ;  and  the  original  entrance  may 
be  still  perceived  to  have  been  through  a  stone  arch 
in  the  midst  of  the  west  front  at  a  considerable 
height,  and  mnst  have  been  approached  by  a  stair- 
case on  the  outside  of  the  wall.    This  arch,  in  which 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  MADRID. 


Madrid*  the  capital  of  the  province  of  New  Castile  and 
of  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy,  stands  nearly  in  the 
centra  of  Spain,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  little  river,  or  rather 
rivuiet*  which  hears  the  name  of  Manzanares.  It  is  a 
place  almost  entirely  of  modern  creation,  and  has  enjoyed 
Its  present  rank  of  metropolis  scarcely  beyond  two  centuries 
and  a  half.  Till  the  accession  of  King  Philip,  Madrid  waa 
little  more  than  a  royal  palace,  or  hunting-seat ;  hut  in  the 
year  1563,  it  became  the  residence  of  the  court,  and  has 
since  continued  to  be  so,  with  only  a  slight  interruption 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Third.  Under  these  ctrcnm- 
stances  it  soon  became  a  large  city ;  mansions,  churches, 
and  convents,  were  erected  about  it  in  considerable  num- 
bers. Philip  the  Fifth  embellished  it  much;  but  the 
monarch  to  whom  itt  magnificence  is  to  be  chiefly  attri- 
buted, is  Charles  the  Third.  In  his  reign,  too,  it  was  very 
near  losing  its  metropolitan  honours,  in  consequence  of  the 
tumult  which  arose  upon  an  order  for  cleansing  the  streets, 
and  for  the  prohibition  of  slouched  hats  and  Urge  cloaks. 
The  populace  stoutly  resisted  this  innovation  upon  their 
ancient  habits,  and  mainUined  a  severe  struggle  ^inst 
its  enforcement ;  but  the  military  finally  quelled  the  tu- 
mulu,  and  the  king  carried  his  point.  The  prohibition 
was  then  rigidly  enforced,  and  round  hau  were  milled 
off  the  heads  of  people  In  the  open  streeU.  ••Every 
blackguard  now/'  says  Mr.  Swinburne,  in  1776,  ••loiters 
about  with  his  hat  pinned  up  triangulariy,  but  the  mo- 
ment he  gets  out  of  town,  and  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  proclamation,  he  indulges  himself  ini  flapping  it 
down  on  all  sides."  A  little  mancBuvring  on  the  part 
of  the  minister,  Aranda,  turned  the  popular  feeling  in 
favour  of  the  order:  •*By  cocked-hats,*  he  proclaimed, 
••the  kingwUl  know  his  true  Spaniards ;"— and  thetice- 
forward,  we  are  told,  none  but  large  Prussian  cocked-haU 
were  to  be  seen.  Charies  was,  however,  lo  annoyed  on 
the  occasion,  that  he  seriously  contemplated  the  removal 
of  his  court  to  Seville ;  and,  in  all  probability,  he  would 
have  carried  his  design  into  execution,  but  for  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  minister,  who  was  unwilling  that  the 
large  expenditure  which  had  recently  been  made  upon 
Madrid,  should  be  thus  rendered  useless, 

OBIOIN   A2n>  BARLT  HISTORY. 

ScARCSLT  anything  is  known  of  Madrid  as  it  existed 
before  it  became  the  royal  residence  and  the  seat  of  the 
court     The  Spanish  antiquaries  labour  hard  to  establish 
its  antiquity ;  and  their  patriotism  would  fain  assign  it  an 
origin  more  remote,  as  they  proudly  exclaim,  than  that 
of  Rome  itself.    It  is  amusing  to  obser«'e  the  efforts  of 
national  vanity,  in  their  attempts  to  affix  an  early  renown 
to  the  site  of  their  country's  metropolis— or  as  they  style  it 
— *'  the  spot  destined  by  the  clemency  of  Heaven  to  be  the 
head  of  the  most  powerful  and  extended  empire  possessed 
by  earthly  king,  and  the  mother  and  protectress  of  all 
nations."—**  The  Greeks  were  its  founders,"  says  Davila, 
one  of  the  chroniclers  of  King  Philip  the  Fourth :  **  in  this 
are  agreed  many  of  much  crudit,  who  say  that  the  period  of 
its  foundation  was  1560  years  after  the  General  Deluge. 
They  gave  it  the  name  of  Mantua,  in  memory  of  Manto,  the 
mother  of  Ocnus,  the  son  of  King  Tiberinus,  who  founded 
Mantua  in  Italy."  Quintana,  who  wrote  in  1 629,  or  only  six 
years  after  Davila,  settles  the  matter  with   much  more 
precision,  devoting  to  it  several  chapters  of  very  flowery 
Spanish,  in  his  folio  volume  on  the  Histartf  of  Madrid. 
He  begins  with  the  famous  drought  which  is  said  to  have 
afllicted  Spain  for  sixand-twenty  continuous  years,  in  the 
eleventh  century  before  the  Christian  era,  and  then  takes 
the  opportunity  of  introducing  i*  certain  Greek  captains," 
who  were  attracted  to  Spain,  after  their  return  from  the 
Trojan  War,  by  the  fame  of  that  extraordinary  pheno- 
menon, and  by  the  general  report  of  the  riches  of  the 
country.    A  subsequent  chapter  fixes  the  exact  period  of 
the  foundation :  *•  It  was,"  says  Quintana,  gravely,  **  4380 
years  after  the  Creation,— 2078  after  the  Universal  Deluge, 
— 100  before  the  first  Olympiad, — and    897  before  the 
birth  of  Christ"    This  vain  affectation  of  exactitude  comes, 
however,  very  fitly  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  who,  a  few 
pages  afterwards,  treats  ••of  the  planet  and  sign  which 
influence  this  most  noble  cit^,"  and  gravely  awards  the 
honour  to  Leo  and  Sagittarius  for  signs,  and  to  Sol  and 
Jupiter  for  planets,  whMe  benign  influences  he  affirms  to 
be  ej±ibite4  in  the  opulence,  riches,  majesty,  ^nobility, 


greatness,  and  happy  climate,  of  the  fortunate  eftpitsL 
This  author  was  a  •*  Notary  of  the  Holy  Office  of  the  In- 
quisition,** and  the  book  in  which  he  wrote  all  this  noitaenee 
has  pompously  prefixed  to  it  the  solemn  approval  of  aevmrtd 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Spate 
We  may  safely,  believe,  however,  that  if  Madrid  existed 
as  a  town  more  than  foor  centuries  ago,  it  was  one  of  but 
very  inconsiderable  importance.    Its  history*  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  is  marked  by  scareely  taiy 
events  of  note ;  much  interest,  however,  attaches  to  it  at 
that  period  from  its  connexion  with  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon* 

TVMVLT  OP  THE  2nD  OF  MATj  1808. 

1h  the  year  1808,  when  Buonaparte  was  endeavouring  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  Madrid  became 
the  ftcene  of  events  of  considerable  importance.  About 
the  middle  of  Maroh,  in  that  year,  certain  dissensions  which 
had  distracted  the  Royal  Family  of  that  country,  and 
which  had  afforded  Napoleon  a  pretext  for  interfering  in  its 
domestic  policy,  were  brought  to  a  crisis  by  insurrections  at 
Aranjuez  and  Madrid ;  and  the  reigning  monarch,  Charies 
the  Fourth,  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Ferdinand.  On 
the  23rd;  Buonaparte  s  brother-in-law,  Murat,  entered  the 
capita]  with  part  of  a  French  army,  the  remainder  of  whidi 
was  Quartered  in  the  neighbourhood :  and  on  the  following 
day  Ferdinand  himself  arrived.  The  new  king  did  not, 
however,  long  remain  in  the  capital ;  on  the  10th  dT  April  be 
commenced  a  journey  to  meet  Napoleon  at  Bayonne,  which 
ended  in  his  own  detention  as  a  prisoner  in  France.  Boon 
afterwards,  his  fiither  and  mother  (the  late  king  and 
queen)  repaired  thither  also ;  and  at  the  same  time,  their 
minister,  the  infamous  Oodoy,  who  was  particulariy  odious 
to  the  people  of  Spain,  and  who  was  then  in  the  custody 
of  the  Spanish  autnorities  at  Madrid,  obtained  his  liberty 
through  Buonaparte,  and  was  conducted  under  a  strong 
escort  into  the  French  territory. 

These  cireumstances,  together  with  the  movement  of 
French  troops  fVom  all  parts  towards  Madrid,  roused  the 
indignation  of  the  peo[fle.  On  the  last  dav  of  April,  Murst 

duced  a  letter  from  the  old  king,  Charles,  requiring  his 
iier,  the  Infiinte  Don  Antonio,  who  had  been  intrusted 
by  Ferdinand  with  the  nowere  of  Regency,  to  send  off  the 
queen  of  Etruria,  with  ner  children  and  Don  Francisco  de 
Paula, '  Fenlinand*s  youngest  brother,  to  meet  him  at 
Bayonne.  Carriages  were  prepared  for  their  depariurt; 
but  a  rumour  got  abroad  among  the  people  that  one  of  these 
was  intended  to  convey  Don  Antonio  himself  to  France,  and 
they  resolved  not  to  permit  this  last  of  the  Royal  Family  to 
be  carried  off.  A  crowd  collected,  the  tnc^  of  the  carriage 
were  cut,  and  the  vehicle  was  forced  back  into  the  yard. 

The  tumult  wasjiow  begun,  and  in  an  instant  the  whole 
city  was  in  commotion ;  the  swelling  indignation  of  the 
Spaniards  broke  out,  and  all  ran  to  attach  theit  hated 
enemies.  ''There  is  no  other  instance,"  says  Mr.  Southey, 
"  upon  record,  of  an  attempt  so  brave,  and  so  utteriy  hope- 
less, when  all  the  circumstances  are  considered.  The 
Spanish  troops  were  locked  up  in  their  barracks,  and  pre- 
vented from  assisting  their  countrymen.  Many  of  the  • 
French  were  massacred  before  they  could  collect  and  bring 
their  force  to  act ;  but  what  could  tLe  people  effect  against 
so  great  a  military  foroe  ?**  The  alarm  soon  spread  to  the 
camp  outside  the  city,  and  the  French  began  to  pour  into 
it  on  all  sides ;  their  flying  artillery  was  brought  up,  and 
in  some  places,  the  streets  were  cleared  by  discharges  of 
gi  ape-shot,  while  in  othera,  the  cavalry  charged  the  popu- 
lace, and  Uie  soldien  fired  volleys  into  everv  cross  street  as 
they  passed,  as  well  as  at  the  windows  and  oalconies.  The 
people  soon  felt  the  superiority  of  the  French,  and  fled  for 
shelter  into  the  houses ;  these  were  broken  open,  and  all 
within  who  were  found  with  arms  were  bayoneted.  Parties 
of  cavalry  were  also  stationed  at  the  different  outlets  of 
Madrid,  to  pursue  and  cut  down  all  those  who  endeavoured 
to  seek  refuge  by  flying  from  the  city.  About  two  o'clock 
in  the  day  the  firing  had  ceased,  and  thus  terminated  the 
celebrated  tumult  of  the  2nd  of  May  or  the  Dos  de  Mayo 
as  the  Spaniards  call  it« 

Above  seven  hundred  of  the  French  fell  on  this  occa- 
sion; the  loss  of  the  Spaniards  was  not  so  great;  hut  it 
was  subsequently  increased,  by  the  number  of  those  who 
were  exeetrted  as  having  taken  part  in  the  rising.  "In 
the  firet  moment  of  irritation,*  says  Cdlonel  Napin; 
"Murat  oidezed  «U  the  priaonen  to  be  tried  by  a  mmUor 
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connBimkm;  but  the  nrahieiiMlity  intorfertd,-  and  repre- 
•ented  to  that  yirinee,  the  extreme  cruelty  of  visiting  this 
wagry  ebuHitioii  of  an  injured  and  insulted  people  with 
•everity.  Murat  admitted  the  weight  of  their  arguments, 
and  furbade  any  executions  on  the  sentence ;  but  it  is  said, 
tiiat  General  Grouchy,  in  whose  immediate  power  the 
prisoners  remained,  exclaiming  that  his  own  life  had  been 
attempted  1  that  the  blood  of  the  French  soldiers  was  not 
to  be  spilt  with  impunity  1  and  that  the  prisoners,  having 
been  condemned  by  a  council  of  war,  ought,  and  should  be 
executed  I  proceeded  to  shoot  them  in  the  Prado;  and 
forty  were  thus  slain,  before  Marat  could  cause  his  orders 
to  be  effectually  obeyed.  The  next  day,  some  of  the 
Spanish  authorities  having  discovered  that  a  colonel  com- 
manding the  imperial  guards  still  retained  a  number  of 
prisoners  in  the  barracks,  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Berg, 
(Murat)  to  have  them  released.  Murat  consented  to  have 
those  prisoners  also  enlarged;  but  the  colonel  getting 
intelligence  of  what  was  passing,  and  enraged  at  the  loss 
of  so  many  choice  soldiers,  put  fbrty-flve  of  me  captives  to 
death  before  the  order  could  arrive  to  stay  his  bloody  pro- 
ceedings/* 

CAFTimE  OF  MADRID  BT  NAPOUBON,  IH  18G8. 

Aftbr  the  tumult  of  the  2nd  of  Mar,  the  city  of  Madrid 
remained  in  quiet  submission  to  the  French,  until  the  close 
of  July,  when  the  surrender  of  General  Duponfs  army  to 
the  Spaniards,  at  the  battle  of  Baylen,  induced  Joseph 
Buonaparte,^  who  had  been  placed  on  the  throne  by  his 
brother  Napoleon,  to  withdraw  from  the  capital,  and  take  a 
more  secure  position  in  the  north.  But  the  release  which 
the  inhabitants  enjoyed  from  the  presence  of  their  in-^ 
vaders  -was  of  short  duration ;  Napoleon  himself  came 
from  France  to  ensure  the  subjngation  of  Spain,  and,  at 
the  close  of  November,  appeared  at  the  fbot  of  the  moun- 
tains which  cover  the  approach  to  Madrid  from  the  north. 
The  pass  of  Somosierra,  through  which  his  route  lay, 
being  forced,  the  way  to  Madrid  was  open  to  the  French ; 
and  certainly  the  state  of  the  capital  offered  little  that 
was  likely  to  impede  its  capture.  Before  the  pass  had 
been  forced,  orders  had  been  issued  to  arm  and  embody 
the  inhabitants;  other  measures  were  also  taken;  but 
the  preparations  had  been  delayed  too  long  to  be  now  of 
any  essential  service.  The  people  were  ready,  and 
willing  to  do  their  duty;  but  there  was  none  to  guide  them 
in  such  an  emergency.  They  demanded  ammunition, 
and  among  the  cartridges  which  .they  received,  there  bap« 
pened  to  be  some  which  contained  sand  instead  of  gun- 
powder. A  cry  of  treason  waa  instantly  raised,  and  the 
mob  began  to  look  for  victims  on  whom  to  wreak  their 
Airy.  Some  one  accused  the  Marquis  of  Perales;  the 
labble  at  once  rushed  to  his  house,  murdered  him,  and 
dragged  his  body  through  the  streets,  exulting  in  what 
they  believed  his  deserved  punishment.  "  Many  others,  of 
inferior  note,  fell  victims  to  this  fury/*  says.  Colonel  Napier; 
"for  no  man  was  safe,  none  durst  assume  authority  .to 
control,  none  durst  give  honest  advipe;  the  housea  werei 
thrown  onen,  the  bells  of  the  convents  and  churches  ranff 
incessantly,  and  a  band  of  ferocious  armed  men  traversed 
the  streets  in  all  the  madness  of  popular  insurrection.*' 

On  the  2nd  of  December,  the  French  cavalry  came 
within  sight  of  Madrid^  and  took  possession  of  the  heights ; 
Buonaparte  arrived  at  iioon,  on  the. same  day,  and  then  gave 
orders  for  summoning  the  town  to  aurrendei.    An  aide-de- 
camp of  Marshal  BesaiSres  was  sent  on  this  duty ;  he  waa 
seijed  by  the  people,  and  waa  on  the  point  of  being  maa* 
aacred,  when  the  Spanish  soldiers^  ashamed  of  such  eon- 
duct,  rescued  him.    The  infantry  came  up  the  same  night* 
and  in  the  following  day  an  attack  waa  made  on  the  ualace 
of  the  Buen  Retiro,  a  weak  irregular  work,  whicn  waa 
of   importance  aa    commanding  the  city.     A  thousand 
Speuiards  fell  in  its  defence,  bat  Uie  place  was  carried ; 
ether  advantagea  were  gaiued  by  the  French;  and  on  the 
4th,  the  town  waa  again  summoned  by  Maiahal  Berthier, 
who  used  the  mumt  terriiyina  argumenta  to  enfiarce  the 
Mceaaity  of  a  surrender.    "  Immenae  bMleiiea,"  he  saidy 
**  are  mounted ;  mines  are  prepared  to  blow  op  your  prin- 
eipal  buildings;  columns  of  troopa  are  at  the  entrances  of 
the  town,  of  which  aome  companies  of  sharp-ahooters  have 
BMdethemselvea    masters.     But  the   emperor,  always 
genenma  in  the  course  of  hia  victoriea,  auapends  the  attack 
till  two  o'ekMsk.    To  defend  Madrid  k  contrary  to  the 
wrinciplea  of  war,  and  inhmaan  toward  the  inhabitanta.'* 
The  leaden  of  the  people  were  not  the  men  whoae  daring 


boldness  might  lead  them  to  resist  such  argumenta  aa 
these,  even  if  they  had  been  true  to  their  trust;  the 
treachery  of  one  of  them,  that  one  in  whom  the  people 
placed  their  highest  confidence-— IX>n  Thomas  Merla — ia 
now  undisputed. 

This  individual,  accompanied  by  another  Spaniard,  went 
out  to  Berthier's  tent,  and  assured  him  of  the  willingness 
of  the  chiefs  to  surrender  the  city,  but  represented,  that 
they  were  unable,  at  the  moment,  to  persuade  the  people  to 
agree  to  such  a  step ;  accordingly,  they  requested  a  sus- 
pension of  arms  for  a  short  time.  The  '*  unworthy  depu- 
ties,*' as  Mr.  Southey  calls  them,  were  then  introducecl  to 
the  presence  of  Buonaparte,  who  exhibited,  on  the  occasion, 
one  of  those  theatrical  displays  in  which  he  delighted  to 
indulge.  "  You  use  the  name  of  the  people  to  no  purpose,'* 
he  said;  "if  you  cannot  appease  them  and  restore  tran- 
Quillity,  it  is  because  you  have  inflamed  them,  and  led 
tnem  astray  by  propagating  falsehoods.  Call  together  the 
clergy,  the  heads  of  convents,  the  alcaldes,  the  men  of 
property  and  influence,  and  let  the  city  capitulate  before 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  it  shall  cease  to  exist."  He 
then  reproached  the  Spaniards  in  bold  language  for  their 
conduct  towards  himself,  and  read  them  a  lecture  on  their 
bad  faith,  in  not  obsen-ing  the  treaty  of  Baylen — in  suf- 
fering Frenchmen  to  be  assassinated — and  in  seizing  upon 
the  French  squadron  at  Cadiz.  '*This  rebuke,'*  says  Sir 
TValter  Scott,  "  was  gravely  urged  by  the  individual  who 
had  kidnapped  the  royal  femily  of  Spain  while  they 
courted  his  protection  as  his  devoted  vassals;  who  had 
seized  the  fortresses  into  which  his  troops  had  been 
received  as  friends  and  allies ;  who  had  floated  the  streets 
of  Madrid  with  the  blood  of  its  population ;  and,  finally, 
who  had  taken  it  upon  him  to  assume  the  supreme 
authority,  and  dispose  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  under  no 
better  pretext  than  that  he  had  the  will  and  the  power  to 
do  so.  Had  a  Spaniard  been  at  liberty  to  reply  to  the 
Lord  of  Legions,  and  reckon  with  him  injury  tbr  injury, 
falsehood  for  falsehood,  drop  of  blood  for  drop  of  blood, 
what  an  awful  balance  must  have  been  struck  against 
him!"  ^ 

The  conclusion  of  this  harangue  was  decided.  'Mletum 
to  Madrid.  I  give  you  till  six  o'clock  in  the  n^oming; 
come  back  at  that  hour,  if  you  have  to  announce  the  sub- 
mission of  the  people  :  otherwise,  you  and  your  troops  shall 
be  put  to  the  sword." — **  tiad  there  been  a  Spaniard 
present,"  says  Mr.  Southey,  **  to  have  replied  as  became 
him  on  behalf  of  his  country,  Buonaparte  would  have 
trembled  at  the  reply,  like  Felix  before  the  Apostle."  There 
was  none  such,  however,  to  be  found;  and  Napoleon's 
threats  produced  their  full  effect  On  the  morning  of  the 
5th,  Madrid  surrendered;  General  Belliard  marched  iu 
and  took  possession  of  the  city^  the  refi^ular  Spanish  troops 
having  quitted  it  on  the  opposite  side  during  the  night. 

The  capital  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  French 
until  the  middle  of  1812;  the  decisive  victory  gained  by 
Lord  Wellington  at  Salamanca,  in  the  month  of  July  in 
that  year,  compelled  Joseph  Buonaparte  to  quit  Madrid, 
leaving  In  it  only  a  small  garrison.  The  British  army 
moved  towards  it  in  Au^st;  and  for  an  account  of  their 
entry,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  seventh  of  our  series 
of  papers  on  the  Wellington  Shield*. 

,  SITUATION; 

In  the  midst  of  a  wide,  arid,  uneven  plain,  skirted  on  one 
side  by  a  ridge  of  lofty  mountains,  and  open  on  every 
other  to  the  boundless  horizon,  stands  the  city  of  Madrid, 
at  an  elevation  exceeding  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  There  are  few  capitals  so  badly  situated;  it  is  difficult, 
indeed,  to  conceive  what  could  have  induced  King  Philip 
to  establish  the  metropolis  of  his  dominions  on  such  a 
spot.  Ite  single  advantage  is  its  central  situation;  but 
there  are  other  cities  which  equal  it  in  that  respect,  and 
yet  are  not  exposed  to  the  same  inconveniences  to  which  it 
U  subject,  ft  has  no  large  river  flowing  past  it— no 
natural  means  6f  communication  with  other  parts  of  Spain ; 
its  water  is  brought  fh)m  a  distance  of  seven  leagues,  for 
the  Manzanares  affords  an  uncertain  supply  during  only  a 
portion  of  the  year.  The  neighbouring  country  is  a  dreary 
desert,  consisting  merely  of  low  sterile  hills;  or,  as  it  is 
written  in  a  little  French  book,  published  at  Cologne  in  the 
year  1665,  under  the  title  of  an  Accovnt  of  Madrid,  or 
Remarks  on  the  Manners  of  its  Peopler-*"  the  earth 
hereabouts  is  nothing  but  sand  and  atone,  and  u  it  aoea 
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vield  loma  prodttce,  it  is  rather  to  sbame  the  idl«DMs  of 
&e  iBbabitants  than  to  show  its  own  fertility.*'  So  little, 
indeed,  is  it  adapted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  that  the  city 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  dependent  for  its  supplies  of  animsl 
and  vegetable  food  on  the  di»tant  provinces  of  the  kingdom. 
The  ilsh  which  is  sold  in  its  streets  is  brought  on  the 
backs  of  mules  from  (he  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean; 
cattle  and  some  kinds  of  vegetables  are  brought  from  the 
Asturias,  Gallicia,  and  Biscay,  and  fruits  of  all  sorts  from 
the  southern  and  eastern  provinces. 

This  peculiarity  in  the  locality  of  Madrid  renders  the 
approach  to  it  very  curious.  No  shady  groves  or  spreading 
avenues,  no  smiling  gardens  or  elegant  country-seats,  are 
to  be  seen;  a  few  scattered  villages,  with  here  and  there 
an  isolated  farm-house  or  cottage,  serve  very  imperfectly 
to  bespeak  the  vicinity  of  a  large  capital.  According  to 
Mr.  Quin,  it  first  presents  itself  to  view  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  league — ^*  almost  like  Palmyra,*'  the  ancient 
queen  of  the  desert  Fischor  comjpares  the  city  to  an 
island  in  the  ocean;  "  leave  the  road,'  he  says,  *'  and  you 
stand  already  in  the  streets  of  the  residence.***-'*  If  you 
wander  a  hundred  yards,"  says  a  later  traveller,  "  from  the 
gates  of  Madrid,  you  seem  to  have  taken  leave  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  haunts  of  men."  The  inhabitants  of  Castile 
have  always  been  remarkable  for  a  decided  antipathy 
to  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  large  towns;  and 
they  have  carefully  laid  bare  the  country  around  their 
capital.  Mr.  Inglis  says,  that  from  the  Soroosierra  to  the 
gates  of  Madrid,  a  distance  of  nearly  thirty  miles,  there 
M  not  a  tree  to  be  seen.  Great  part  of  the  land  is  uncul- 
tivated, and  that  part  of  it  which  is  laboured  and  which 
produces  grain,  is  mostly  covered  with  weeds  and  stones. 
The  appearance ^f  the  city  on  this  side  is  not  imposing; 
it  seems  small,  and  though  its  spires  and  towers  are 
tolerably  numerous,  they  are  not  such  as  to  awaken  much 
curiosity.  '*  If  the  traveller,**  he  adds,  "  turned  his  back 
upon  Madrid  when  within  half  a  mile  of  the  gates,  he 
might  believe  himself  to  be  a  hundred  miles  from  any 
habitation ;  the  road- stretches  speckled  only  by  a  few  mules :  - 
there  are  no  carriages;  no  horsemen;  scarcely  even  a 
pedestrian^-i-there  is,  in  fact,  not  one  sign  of  vicinity  to  sl, 
great  city." 

The  form  of  Madrid  is  that  of  an  irregular  quadrangle  ; 
its  circumference  measures  about  eight  miles.  It  is  en- 
compassed with  a  slight  earthen  wall,  through  which 
ingress  is  obtained  by  means  of  fifteen  granite  gates,  some 
Qf  them  remarkable  for  their  architectural  beauty.  In  the 
early  part  of  tlie  seventeenth  century,  Davila  gave  the 
ibllowing  estimate  in  reference  to  the  size  of  this  capital : 
999  streets,  14  places  or  squares,  10,000  houses,  13  parish- 
churches,  with  others  annexed  to  them,  25  convents  for 
men,  20  monasteries  of  nuns,  15  hospitals,  1  chapel,  1 
college,  4  hermitages,  and  2  oratories.  The  statements  of 
more  modem  writers  present  much  discrepancy  on  these 
points;  a  recent  traveller  gives  the  following:  8000  houses, 
146  places  of  worship,  including,  besides  those  of  colleges, 
62  convents  for  monks  and  nuns;  18  hospitals,  13  colleges, 
15  academies,  4  public  libraries,  6  prisons,  15  gates  of 
granite,  85  squares  and  places,  and  50  public  fountains. 

THE  RITER  MAXZA1YARB0. 

Like  the  more  famous  Tiber  of  Rome,  the  Manzanares  of 
Madrid  exists  chiefly  in  the  songs  of  the  poets;  the 
Spaniards  have  chanted  its  praises,  and  travellers  have 
treated  with  contempt  the  "  insignificant  brook.**  In  the 
season  of  spring,  when  its  current  has  been  swollen  by  the 
rains  and  the  melted  snows,  it  assumes  something  of  a 
river^Uke  appearance;  but  under  the  parching  heats  of 
summer,  it  dwindles  into  a  shallow  stream,  scarcely  sur- 
passing a  broad  ditch  in  the  volume  of  its  waters.  Its 
source  is  in  the  mountains  of  Guadarrama,  whence  it  flows 
past  Madrid  into  the  larger  channel  of  the  Xarama;  their 
united  waters  enter  the  Tagus  at  Aranjuez,  not  very  far 
above  the  city  of  Toledo.  The  project  of  cutting  a  canal 
from  the  capital  to  the  Xarama,  and  thus  opening  a 
pavigable  communication  with  the  Tagus,  has  often  been 
entertained.  ,One  of  the  kings  of  Spain  is  said  to  have  had 
surveys  made,  with  the  view  of  bringing  the  Xarama  into 
the  channel  of  the  Manzanares;  but  ne  died  before  he 
/Dould  carry  Ids  scheme  into  execution.  Fischer  speaks  of 
a  canal,  which  was  begun  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
leenturyv  and  continued  quite  far  enough  to  render  evident 
fbo  advfuitages  ^that  would  ensue  from  its  completion;  it' 
then  shared  the  fiite  of  most  Spanish  projects*  and  waa; 


abandoned,  '*4t9  putrid  exhaktUms  in  the  idmmwvcjaiiiiii 
poisoning  the  whole  neighbourhood  with  fevers.  But  the 
lohemes  of  Joseph  Buonapaite  aorpaiaed  all  others;  during 
his  short4ived  reisn,  this  puppet-king  dreamt  of  divertitig' 
the  waters  of  the  Ta^us  from  their  old  course,  aild  making' 
them  pass  by  Madrid  in  a  new  channel.  We  find,  no 
mention  of  tfate  subjeet  in  the  works  of.recent  travellers. 

But  the  Spaniards  are  veiy  well  satisfied  with  the  "Mma 
zanares,  in  spite  of  its  insignificance;  indeed*  Quintana 
praises  it  for  that  very  quality.    **  For,**  as  he  says,  **  from 
Its  not  being  a  noUe  streikm,  arises  this  advantage^— UuU 
those  who  enter  its  waters  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  or  ef 
health,  are  enabled  to  enjoy  the  comfort  of  a  bathe,  wiOaoui 
any  risk  of  life.**    He  even  tells  us  of  a  German  count  who 
thought  it  the  best  river  in  all  Europe,  because  "  it  wae 
possible  to  go  in  a  ooach,  or  on  horseback,  in  the  middle  cC 
It,  for  three  or  four  leagues,  without  any  danger.— «nioyiii|^, 
on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  pleasing  woods,  and  gcvva 
walks,  whose  freshness,  together  with  the  silence  of  the 
waters,  and  the  sweet  harmony  of  the  birds,  not  Qa!ky 
delighted  and  softened  the  senses,  but  also  recreated  aad 
strengthened  the  faculties  of  the  mind.'*     The  bathings 
houses  belonging  to  this  river  are  little  temporary  huta, 
composed  of  poles  and  mats ;  they  are  erected  on  ijta  banka, 
and  even  in  tne  midst  c^  its  shallow  current. 

The  Manzanares,  or  rather  its  bed,  is  erosaed  by  twe 
noble  bridges  of  masonry;  one  of  them,  the  PuenU  Se^ 
vtojio,  so  called  from  its  beinff  on  the  road  to  the  city  of 
Segovia,  was  built  by  King  I^iUp  the  Second,  at  a  great 
expense.  When  (he  monarch  had  finished  the  work,  be 
showed  it  to  one  of  the  ambassadors  at  his  court,  and 
proudly  asked  if  anything  were  wanting;  *'  Less  bridge  or 
more  water  I**  was  the  laconic  reply.  The  other  bridge 
bears  the  name  of  Toledo,  as  it  lies  on  the  road  to  that  city. 
Like  the  Puente  Segcviana,  it  is  worthy  of  a  better  river; 
or,  to  use  the  words  of  *'  a  young  American,**  *'  it  would 
do  honour  to  the  Hudson  or  the  Danube.**  Like  Uist, 
too,  it  has  been  the  subject  of  many  a  jest,  on  account 
of  the  unfortunate  contrast  which  subsists  between  tne 
magnificence  of  its  fabric,  and  the  poorness  of  the  stream 
which  flows  under  it.  One  person  remarked,  on  beholding 
it,  **  that  he  had  seen  many  rivers  which  wanted  bridges* 
but  here  was  a  bridge  sadly  in  want  of  a  river;**  and 
another  is  said  to  have  counselled  the  Spanish  king  to  seU 
the  bridge,  and  buy  water  with  the  money. 

eXRSBTB. 

Thx  streets  of  Madrid  are,  on  the  whole,  tolerably  good;  as 
in  most  large  cities,  diere  are  some  remarkably  tLrte,  and 
others  remarkably  mean.  Those  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  old  quarters,  are  mostly  narrow  and  crooked ;  whereas 
those  which  compose  the  more  modem  portion  of  the  capital, 
are  generally  broad  and  regular.  All  are  well  pa\'ed,  and 
furnished  with  a  side-walk  for  foot-passengers ;  but  this  ia 
not  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  street. 

The  finest  street  in  Madrid  is  the  Calle  de  Alcala^  wbich 
opens  upon  the  stranger's  view  immediately  on  his  passing 
through  the  gate  of  Alcala.  Mr.  Inglis  says  that  he  knows 
no  finer  entry  to  any  city,— perhaps,  indeed,  none  so  fine ; 
Mr.  Quin  describes  the  prospiect  as  having  the  appearance 
rather  of  a  vista  in  painting,  than  of  a  mere  reality. 
Standing  at  the  foot  of  this  street,  the  spectator  has  on 
either  side  of  him  the  beautiful  alleys  of  the  Prado,  widi 
their  long  lines  of  noble  trees,  and  their  stately  fountains 
of  marble ;  at  his  back  is  the  gate  of  Alcala,  **  a  fine  model 
of  architectural  beauty,**  while  in  front  of  him  stretches, 
with  a  gracefrd  bend,  the  street  itself,  **  long,  of  superb 
width,  and  flanked  by  splendid  ranges  of  unequalled 
buildings,*'  which  oomprise,  among  others,  ^be  customHiouse, 
two  celebrated  convents,  and  tM  hotels  of  many  of  the 
ambassadors.  Yet  even  this  street  £s  inconvenient  fat 
pedestrians,  especially  in  rainy  or  snowy  weather;  the 
pavement  is  narrow'  and  rough,  and  lies  exactly  under  the 
water-pipes,  which  project  a  little  from  the  parapets  of  the 
bouses,  and  discharge  the  ooUeotions  of  their  roois  on  the 
heads  of.  the  unfi>rtunate  passengers  b^w,— **  the  simple 
addition  of  a  water-pipe  hating  not  been  thought  oi,  or 
having  been  deemed  too  expensive.** 

Our  Engraving  in  page  209,  presents  a  view  of  the 
Calle  Ma^or,  or  *<  Great  Street,  whidi  bdonga  to  ihm 
Met  portion  of  the  city.  On  the  ri^t  is  seen  the  Foun-> 
tain  of  Buen  Sucem>^.  or  "  Good  Suoeess,**  a  kind  of 
Imorning  resort  .for  the  idle,  and  on  the  lefW  in  the  lNdk«> 
ground,  staoda  the  Cmq,  de  C9rr€Q»%  or  PM^ifflee. 
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Mo^d  pMSMseB  ft  gTMt  many'fonntMns,  most  of  tbem 
large  Bod  aicellent ;  from  these  the  aguadorea.  orwater- 
carrien,  derive  their  supplies.  There  is  no  system  esta- 
blished in  this  capital,  EUc^  a»esiats  in  the  larger  cltie<  of 
our  own  country,  for  the  conToyanoe  of  water  to  individuil 
houses  in  separate  pipes ;  and  thus  the  vending  of  this 
necessary  article  becomes  an  impartant  species  of  traffic. 

There  are  two  branches  of  the  trade,  the  wholesale  end 
the  retail,  as  we  may  call  tbem;  the  Gallcgos.  or  Gallicians, 
enjoy  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  former  branch ;'  tbey 
are  a  similar  class  to  their  brethren  of  Lisbon,  whom 
we  have  already  described*.  These  people  fomi  a  sort 
of  guild  of  their  own,  which  pays  annuijlr  a  fixed  sum 
for  the  beoefll  of  the  water-works;  they  divide  the  city 
^moDg  tbem,  and  the  inhabitants  of  each  distriot  are  thus 
obUgM,  as  it  were,  to  he  the  customers  of  him  to  whose  lot 
it  ha*  &llen,  These  shares  are  said  to  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  substantial  property,  which  the  owners  may  be- 
queath to  their  children  and  relations,  or  sell  to  any  other 
Gallego  who  wishes  to  embark  in  the  business.  The  occu- 
pation is  a  laborious  one,  but  in  summer  it  is  highly  lucra- 
.  tive,  for  the  consumption  of  water  is  then  necessarily 
enormous.  The  retail  class  of  agtiadoret,  or  petty  dealers 
in  water,  do  not  form  a  distinct  body ;  whoever  can  afford 
to  buy  an  earthen  pitcher  and  a  couple  of  glasses,  may  set 
up  at  pleasure  in  this  branch  of  trade ;  yet,  to  a  certain 
extent,  these  have  their  separate  districts ;  Ihey  are  to  be 
found  constantly  plying  up  and  down  their  respective  walks, 
with  their  long  jars  on  their  backs  and  glittering  frames  of 

f lasses'  on  their  left  arms,  oryinif  "  Fresh  water!  who 
rinks !  Just  come  from  the  founlam  I"  When  they  meet 
with  a  customer-,  they  quickly  take  a  ^lass  from  the  basket, 
and  Btoopins  their  bodies  forward,  fill  it  with  much  dexterity 
from  a  reed  in  the  mouth  of  the  jar.  Our  readers  will 
observe  one  of  these  aguadores  depicted  in  the  Bngraving 
of  the  Calle  Mayor;  they  may  recollect  the  watei-canien 
of  Mexieot.  and  compere  the  two. 

GEMBRAL  APPEUUIIOB  OP  THB  vrBXKn, 

Tbb  stranger  who  walks,  for  the  flr«t  time,  through  the 
streets  of  Madrid,  finds  in  them  an  abundant  soukb  of 
inleresC;  he  sees  so  much  which  he  never  saw  before,  as 
to  enjoy,  in  a  high  degree,  the  pleasures  of  novelty.  Ilie 
dresses  of  the  people  are  new  to  him ;  for,  in  spite  of  that 
fkahion  which  has  now  nearly  assimilated  the  costume  of 
Mbet  Buropeon  capitals,  the  citiiens  of  Spain  still,  retain 

•  8«e  Satttrdcf  VaiiiniM,  Vol.  V.,  p.  318. 
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their  national  garb.  Tlie  eombreoess  of  the  prospaqt  which 
the  streets  pteaent,  will,  at  once,  strike  him ;  and  this  he 
speedily  discovers  arises  from  the  costume  of  the  women.  It 
is  the  varied  and  many-coloured  attire  of  the  female  sex  that 

K'ves  to  the  streets  of  oth^r  great  cities  their  air  of  gaiety  •n4 
'Blineaa.  "  No  pink,'  as  Mr.  Inglis  says,  "  and  green, 
and  yellow,  and  blue,  silk  bonnets  nod  along  the  streets 
of  Madrid ;  fur  the  womeii  weai'  no  bonnets ;  no  ribboqs. 
of  more  than  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  chequer  the 
pavement,  fi>r  the  women  of  Madrid  do  not  understand  the 
use  of  ribbons.  .  Only  conceive  the  sombreness  of  a  popu- 
lation without  a  bonnet  or  a  ribbon,  and  all,  or  near^  oil, 
in  black  1  yet  such  is  the  population  of  Madrid."  Yet 
the. dress  of  the  women,  thougn  sombre,  bears  in  the  eye 
of  a  stranger  a  character  of  both  novelty  and  grace.  The 
mantilla  is  its  chief  feature ;  this  is  a  scarf,  of  lace  or  silk, 
or  both,  which  is  thrown  over  the  head  and  shoulders  ; 
behind  and  at  the  sides  it  descends  nearly  to  the  waist, 
while  in  ftont,  after  falling  over  a  very  high  comb,  it  is 
gathered  and  festened,  generally  with  some  ornament,  just 
above  the  forehead  at  the  lower  part  of  the  hair.  There  are 
other  objects  which  give  a  stamp  of  originality  lo  the 
scene;  the  round  turned-up  hat  and  crimson  sash  of  the 
peasant, — the  short  green  jacket  and  bare  legs  and  sandals 
of  the  numberless  water-carriers, — the  sprinkling  of  the 
military  costume, — and,  above  all,  the  grotesque  dresses  of 
the  friari,  in  the  costumes  of  their  different  orders, — all 
these  impart  a  little  of  the  picturesque  to  the  character  of 
the  streets.  To  Mr.Inglls  no  feature  appeared  more  novel 
than  the  univeraaUty  of  the  Hn.  "  A  Spanish  woman,"  he 
says,  "  would  be  quiteas  likely  to  go  out  of  doors  without 
her  shoes  as  without  her  fkn.  I  shw  not  one  female  in  tho 
streets  without  this  indispensable  appendage.  The  portly 
dams  and  her  stal«l][  daughter, — the  latter  six  paces  in 
advance,  as  is  the  universal  cnstom  throughout  Spain,— 
walked  hnning  tberoselves;  the  child  of  six  years  old  held 
mamma  with  one  hand,  and  fanned  herself  with  the  other; 
the  woman  sitting  at  her  stall  selling  figs,  sat  fknning 
herself;  and  the  servant  coming  ^m  market  carried  her 
basket  with  one  arm  and  fanned  herself  with  the  other: 
to  me  who  had  never  befbre  seen  a  fiin  but  in  the  hands  of 
a  lady,  thia  seemed  ridiculous  enough." 

The  appeoranoe  which  the  streets  of  Madrid  present  at 
various  nours  of  the  day  is  very  difierent ;  they  begin  to 
assume  a  bustling  appearance  at  an  earl;  hour.  "  The 
matin  bell."  to  use  Fischer's  description,  "  announces  th* 
early  mass ;  the  streets  become  more  animated ;  veiled 
wumen  in  black  appear,  and  men  in  long  brown  oloaka, 
with  their  haii  hanapng  down  their  back  in  red*nlla$,  ok 
nata.    Hm  doon  of  all  tbs  hdomiet  open,  and  wmtoc  fi 
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ipriBlM  out  Wfert  every  hoQM.  Nov  the  ^oit^ceepn* 
with  their  little  herds  enter  the  gates,  crying  'Milkl 
Milkt  Goats  Milk!  fresh  and  warm!  who  wants  anv?* 
There  I  see  market-women  pass  hy,  with  their  asses  loaded 
with  vegetables;  hakers  with  bread,  in  carts  made  of 
reed;  water-carrierB  and  porters  hastening  to  commence 
their  day's  work;  whilst,  with  a  hoarse  voice,  two  conse- 

auential-koking  algausilsprodaim  the  thefts  committed  on 
le  preceding  night.  By  degrees  all  the  warehosisee, 
shops,  and  b«>ths  are  opened.  The  tabemeroi^  or  publi- 
cans, expose  their  wine«ups,  the  chocolate-women  get 
tibeir  pots  ready,  the  water-carriers  begin  to  chant  their 
'  Quien  bebef — 'Who  drinks?*  and  me  hackney-coach 
and  hackney-chaise  drivers,  with  the  persons  who  let  mules 
for  hire,  take  their  usual  stands." 

The  bustle  of  the  streets  increases  till  about  one  o'clock ; 
from  that  hour  till  four  the  aspect  of  every  thing  is  changed. 
A  dead  silence  prewls ;  all  the  window-shutters  are  put 
up  or  the  curtains  let  down,  and  scarcely  a  respectable 
person  is  to  be  seen  in  the  streets, — ^the  inhabitants  are 
taking  their  siesta,  or  mid-day  nap ;  all  alike  enjoy  this 
luxury.  "  The  stall-keepers  spreaa  their  cloths  over  their 
wares  and  go  to  sleep ;  groups  of  the  poor  and  idle  are  seen 
stretched  m  the  shade,  and  the  wate^canriers  throw 
their  jackets  over  their  faces,  and  make  pillows  of  their 
water-casks.  The  siesta  over,  all  is  again  life  and  bustle; 
the  curtams  are  withdrawn,  the  balconies  are  filled  with 
ladies,  the  sleepers  shake  off  their  drowsiness,  the  water- 
carriers  resume  their  vocation,  and  dealen  us  with  the  ery 
of  **  aguafiewcd'  (fresh  water). 

Among  the  squares  of  Madrid  there  are  none  remarkable 
fbr  their  size,  or  for  the  buildings  which  surround  them ; 
yet  some  are  not  without  very  considerable  attractions. 
The  Plaza  Mayor,  or  "  Great  Square,**  stands  in  the 
heart  of  the  eity ;  the  Calle  Mayor,  or  '*  Great  Street,** 
leads  into  it.  It  i^  a  rectan^lar  space,  434  feet  long,  and 
334  broad,  or  1636  feet  in  circuit;  a  plaz2a,  supported  by 
pillars  of  freestone,  runs  round  the  interior,  and  above  this 
rises  a  uniform  raoge  of  lofty  houses.  The  date  of  the 
square  is  1 6 19,  as  is  testified  by  a  long  inscription  ioa  the 
Royal  Bakery,  which  forms  a  part  of  it,  and  the  cost  of  its 
erection  was  900,000  ducats.  Davila  calls  it  the  "  most 
elegant  frabric  in  Spain  ;**  but  then  it  was  his  patron, 
"  the  most  powerful  lord,  the  King  Don  Philip  the  Fourt^^* 
who  built  it :  less  partial  judges  are  puzzled  to  discover  its 
beauties ;  **  a  foreigner:  who  has  seen  more  of  Europe,** 
says  one  of  them,  "  will  find  this  place  hajrdly  worthy  of 
his  notice.**  It  seems  to  be,  in  fact,  a  mere  court-yard, 
communicating  with  the  outer  streets  by  openings,  or 
portals,  at  each  of  the  corners,  and  in  the  middle  of  each 
of  the  sides.  The  want  of  a  clear  spacious  approach  de« 
prives  it  of  the  little  beauty  it  miffht  oth^wise  offer. 

This  square  is  remarkable  for  naving  been  formerly  the 
theatre  of  the  Fieatas  Reales,  or  "  Bull-Fights.*'  On  the 
occasion  of  these  famous  spectacles,  the  front  apartments 
of  the  houses  surrounding  it  used  to  be  let  out  by  their 
occupants,  and  thronged  with  eager  spectaU^;  in  the 
area  below,  wooden  benches  were  erected  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  people  generally.  We  may  add  here, — for 
this  is  all  the  notice  that  we  shall  bestow  upon  these  sports 
of  cruelty, — that  the  bull-fights  now  take  place  in  an  am- 
phitheatre, called,  the  Plaza  de  Toros,  or  **  Place  of 
Bulls,"  which  has  been  erected  for  the  purpose  on  an 
eminence  without  the  gRte  of  .Alcala, 

The  Plaza  Mayor  is  also  remarkable,  as  having  been,  in 
times  now  happily  past,  the  place  where  used  to  be  eele- 
brated«  whenever  they  were  held  in  Madrid,  the  well- 
known  exhi})itions  which  bore  the  name  of  Auio-de-fS, 
(literally  **  Act  of  Faith,")  or,  as  we  have  corrupted  it, 
Auto-da-f(6.  On  the  occasions  when  this  ceremony  was 
performed  with  the  highest  pomp^— that  ia  to  say,  when  it 
was  a  '<  public  and  general  ael,***-«A  amphitheaftra  was 
erected  in  the  square,  at  an  elevetieB  ef  sene  feet  above 
its  level;  in  this  used  to  take  plaee  the  reading  of  the 
appointed  axtraeU  from  the  trial*  pienoted  by  the  Inqui- 
sition, and  of  the  sentenoee  pfonoaneed  by  its  judges,  and 
here  too  those  sentences  used  to  be  carmd  into  ezeeation 
upon  the  peraons  of  the  offenders^  if  present,,  and  i^n 
their  bones  or  effigies,  if  they  wece  dead  or  absent. 

Fortunatelv  the  Great  Sc|uare  of  Madrid  is  in  these 
times  devoted  te  more  civilized  pnrpMes;  it  is  now  simply 
a  Murket^pittcey  thie  ocatnoC  the  retail  tndeoC  the  city, 


and  the  eonmon  rendeznms  of  the  lower  daas  gf  its  in 

habitants.  In  this  humble  capacity  it  is  a  source  of  moch 
interest  to  any  one  who  seeks  to  observe  the  peculiarities 
of  the  people.  **  Here  the  stranger  must  often  stand  still 
ibr  a  few  minutes,  to  study  the  original  character  of  the 
Spanish  plebeian  t  Here  ne  will,  for  the  first  time,  learn 
to  understand  properly  maov  a  chapter  in  Dea  Qmrote^ 
and  gather  comments  on  tne  romances  of  the  Spanish 
nation.** 

The  veiy  fomous  place  called  the  Piurta  del  Sol,  is 
commonly  spoken  of  as  a  square,  though  it  is  simply  the 
open  space  rormed  by  the  meeting  of  several  large  streets. 
Its  name  signifies,  in  English,  **  Gate  of  the  Sun,"  or,  as 
it  has  been  somewhere  rendered,  with  idiomatie  freedom, 
"  Sungate  Square;'*  this  it  obtained  in  former  times  as 
the  spot  on  which  stood  the  eastern  gate  of  Madrid,  though 
now,  fifom  the  growth  of  the  capital,  it  is  become  almost 
its  very  centre.    From  this  hrely  point,  which  is  described 
as  "  the  common  resort  of  all  the  inhabitants,  the  general 
rendezvous  of  all  men  of  business,  all  strangers,  and  sll 
idlers,**   there   are  thoroughfares  leading  almost  everv- 
where ;  and  the  stranger  may  rejoice  in  the  comfortable 
assurance,  that  if  he  put  himself  into  any  street  at  the 
extremity  of  the  city,  it  is  sure  to  discharge  him  here. 
Fischer  calls  it  "Madrid  in  miniature,  with  a  bustling  of 
groups  and  a  change  of  masses,  of  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  describe  even  the  tenth  part,*'    His  descrip- 
tion of  it  is  lively :    **  At  eleven  in  the  forenoon,**  he  says, 
**  you  see  a  number  of  officers  of  the  guards  in  splendid 
nnifbrms,    squalid  capuchins  with  long  beards,  elegant 
Madrid  beaux   with  their  ladles,  gloomy-looking  eecle- 
.siasties  in  long  black  gowns,  a  variegated  medley  <»  people, 
wearing  cloaks  or  ^rest  in  the  highest  fittbion,— they  are 
all  pressing  in  crowds  to  the  corners,  to  read  Uie  bills  or 
advertisements   posted  up.    By   degrees,   the    multitude 
increases;  here  you  find  newsmen,  ballad-singen,  jugglers, 
raree-show  men,  dealers  in  cigars,  soldiers,    and  venders 
of  turnery-work,  and  sucU-Uke  things.     There  a  crowd 
has  collected  about  a  newsmonger,  wha  is  reading  with  a 
loud  voice  ^  newspaper;  and  there  again  a  Valencian 
showman  makes  his  monkey  dance.    Here  watches,  rings, 
and  false  diamonds  are  sold  by  auction ;  and  fuiiher  on,  a 
nuiaber  of  hasty  customers  surround  the  table  of  a  garrulnis 
hackney-writer.**   These  hackney  -writers,  or  memorioliiin, 
are  a  similar  class  to  the  ewxngelUUu  of  Meiueo,  of  whom 
we  spoke  in  a  former  Supplement^ 

HOUSSS. 

Tm  old  houses  of  Madrid  are  not  very  attractive  in  tiwir 
external  appearance;  they  are  generally  constructed  of 
wood,  with  high  narrow  windows  and  small  fll-built 
balconies.  They  seldom  exceed  three  stories  In  height, 
and  hate  their  upper  portions  projecting  bevond  the  lower ; 
the  fronts  are  frequently .  adorned  with  oancing-flgures, 
scenes  from  the  bull-fights,  and  other  embellishments  in 
accordance  with  the  habits  of  thd  people.  The  modern 
houses  are  more  like  those  structures  which  ate  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  principal  streets  of  all  the  capitals  of  Europe ; 
their  material  is  granite,  which  is  brought  ftt>m  some 
distance.  They  are  lodier  than  the  old  houses, — ^their 
windows  more  spacious,  and  their  balconies  more  elegant; 
their  fi!onts  do  not  project,  and  are  usually  (juite  plain  and 
free  from  all  pictorial  decorations.  There  is  one  point  in 
which  both  are  alike,  the  ornaments  which  they  exhibit  of 
crucifixes  and  images  of  the  Virgin  and  saints. 

The  houses  have,  however,  rather  the  look  of  prisons ; 
for  the  windowaof  the  first  floor  ace  grated  with  bars  of 
iron,  whilst  the  stent  door  of  wood,  well  studded  with  spike 
heads,  has  more  the  air  of  the  gate  of  a  fortified  town  Chan 
of  the  entrance  to  the  dwelling  of  a  peaceful  citisen. 
There  is  a  small  window  in  the  centre  of  the  door,  about 
six  inches  lonff  by  two  broad,  grated  with  iron,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  duding  shutter.  When  any  one  rings  at  the 
bell,  a  voiee  cries  out  *'  Qmm  et  ^**'— *<  Who  is  it  ?**  and 
whoever  wishes  to  be  admitted  must  answer  "  Qente  de 
jPfljr''— literally,  •*  People  of  Peace.**  The  shorter  is  then 
pushed  aside,  and  the  pei^n  within  peeps  through  the 
little  window;  if  the  visitor  be  unknown  to  nim,  admission 
is  not  granted  until  after  some  little  colloquy.  These  pre- 
cautions would  appear  to  be  not  wholly  useless — for  we  are 
told  that  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  robbers  to  enter 
a  house  in  the  day-time,  when  the  men  are  absent,  and 
having  tied  the  female  occupants*  plusder  the  dwelling 

•  See  Anunby  JfcvMiw,  Vei.  VI.,  p.  £»• 
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und  makft  off  witk  tboir  tpoil.  '<  Indeed,"  sejs  a  Young 
American,  "  I  scarce  became  acquainted  with  a  person  in 
MadrKf  who  had  not  been  jrobbed  one  or  more  times/' 

Mr.  Inglis  ipvee  the  following  statement  in  reference  to 
the  interior  of  a  house  wMch  he  visited,  and  whicb,  he 
aavs,  **  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  houses  of  indi- 
Tiduals  possessing  incomes  of  from  £500  to  £1000  a  year. 
The  principal  room,  answering  to  the  English  drawing- 
room,  is  large  and  well-lighted,  a  handsome  straw-matting, 
marked  in  a  pattern  of  coloured  flowers,  and  which  looks 
quite  as  pretty  as  a  carpet,  entirely  covers  the  floor,  which 
is  generally  of  brick.  There  is  no  fire-place  in  the  room; 
the  walls  and  roof  are  both  what  is  called  stained,  and 
this  is  as  well  executed  as  I  have  ever  seen  it  in  England ; 
and  the  furniture  of  the  room  consists  of  a  large  mahogany 
sofa  with  hair  cushion,  covered  with  flowered  black  satin ; 
mahogany  chairs  with  green  and  straw-coloured  basket- 
seats;  four  small  mahogany  tables  of  good  material  and 
prettily  carved ;  and  a  large  round  tabic  in  the  centre  of 
the  room— just  like  an  English  loo-table— upon  which  stands 
a  handsome  service  of  china ;  a  mirror  and  two  marble  slabs 
between  the  windows,  and  a  few  pictures,-  copies  from 
Spanish  masters,  complete  the  hirniture:  but  let  me  not 
omit  five  or  six  low  atools,  scattered  here  and  there,  for 
every  lady  has  her  footstool."  The  worst  apartment  in  a 
Spanish  house,  the  same  writer  tells  us,  is  the  dining-room, 
or  rather  eating-room,  for  every  meal  is  taken  in  the  same 
one;  the  floor  has  generally  no  matting,  the  walls  are  un- 
adorned, the  furniture  is  of  the  commonest  description, 
and  the  room  itself  so  amall,  that  the  table,  which  nearly 
flUs  the  loom,  is  rarely  large  enough  for  more  than  six 
persons. 

ROTAL  PALAC£S. 

Tr%rx  are  Ave  Royal  Palaces  in  and  about  Madrid ;  at  the 
head  of  them  is  thaf  called  "The  Palace."  or  "  The  New 
Palace,"  which  is  the  first  among  the  public  buildings  of 
the  capital.  It  stands  on  the  site  or  the  old  Moorish 
Alcazar,  and  was  built  to  replace  the  palace  burnt  down  in< 
1734.  Philip  the  Fifth,  under  whom  it  was  erected,  had 
formed  the  project  of  raising  a  most  atupendous  edifice, 
which  should  have  four  fronts,  each  1600  feet  in  length, 
and  100  feet  high,  with  twenty-three  courts,  and  thirty- four 
entrances ;  but  this  was  of  course,  never  realized.  The 
palace,  however,  which  was  built,  is  a  magnificent  edifice, 
unquestionably  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe;  it  is  after  the 
designs  of  Sachetti,  a  Piedmontese  architect. 

The  form  of  the  palace  is  that  of  a  regular  square* 
each  of  its  fh>nts  is  470  feet  in  length,  and  100  in  height. 
A  balustrade  runs  round  the  top  to  hide  the  leaden  roof, 
and  the  walls  are  ornamented  with  numerous  columns  and 
pilasters.  The  palace  is  built  in  the  most  durable  manner, 
and  with  every  precaution  against  the  fate  which  befel  its 
predecessor ;  it  rests  on  a  system  of  arches,  and  no  wood  is 
employed  in  its  construction,  except  in  the  roof,  and  the 
doors  and  windows.  The  interior  is  fitted  up  in  a  style  Of 
surpassing  magnificence ;  "everything,"  says  Mr.  In^lis, 
"  within  it  is  of  the  most  costly  and  most  sumptuous  kind, 
bespeaking  the  habitation  of  monarchs  who  once  owned  the 
riches  of  half  the  world." 

Besides  this,  there  are  four  other  Royal  Palaces ; — ^the 
Buen  Retiro  *,  a  mass  of  ancient  buildings,  falling  fast  to 
ruin,  but  havinj^  beautiful  gardens  attached  to  them ;  the 
Casino,  a  minuc  palace,  which  is  situated  in  a  populous 
part  of  the  city;  the  Casa  del  Campo,  which  stands  low  in 
the  valley  of  the  Manzanares;  and,  lastly,  a  nameless 
edifice,  which  crowns  a  hill  overlooking  that  valley. 

CHT7BGBES,   AND  OTHER  PUBLIC  BTTILDINGS. 

Thb  Churches  of  Madrid  are  unite  insignificant:  it  has 
often  been  remarked  as  astonisning,  that  such  a  city  as 
Madrid  should  not  possess  a  single  beautiful  church. 
Many  have  very  neat  steeples,  and  many  have  handsome 
domes ;  but  all  which  are  pretty  are  too  small,  and  those 
which  are  large  are  without  taste.  "  Allowing  some  ex- 
ceptions," says  Mr.  Swinburne,  "I  think  I  may  safely  pro- 
nounce the  outward  architecture  of  them  all  to  be  barbarous, 
and  their  manner  of  ornamenting  the  inside  as  bad  as  that 
of  the  worst  ages.  No  mad  architect  ever  dreamed  of  a 
distortion  of  members  so  capricious,  of  a  twist  of  pillars, 
cornices,  or  pediments,  so  wild  and  fantastic,  but  what  a 
real  sample  of  it  may  be  produced  in  some  or  other  of  the 
churches  of  Madrid.     They  are  all  small  and  poor  in 
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marbles  83  well  as  in  pittures.  Their  altars  are  piles  of 
wooden  ornamenU,  heaped  Dp  to  the  ceiling,  and  stuck  fuB 
of  wax-lights,  which  more  than  once  have  set  fire  to  the 
whole  church,"  This  want  of  fine  churches  arises  from  the 
circumstance  of  Madrid  not  having  been  in  existence  during 
the  flourishing  times  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  It  has 
never  at  any  time  been  the  seat  of  a  bishopric ;  it  is  now  in 
the  diocese  of  Toledo.  In  the  year  1518,  it  was  proposed 
to  divide  that  arohbi&hopric,  and  erect  Madrid  into  a  sepa- 
rate see ;  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth  even  despatched  the  necessary 
bull,  but  the  project  was  never  carrieu  into  execution. 

Among  the  otner  public  buildings  of  this  capital,  we  may 
mention  generally,  the  Post-office,  the  Town-house,  the 
Council-house,  the  Saladero,  or  public  salting-establish- 
ment, which  is  described  as  a  large  and  even  noble  edifice, 
— the  State-prison,  the  Academy  of  San  Fernando,  iii 
which  the  three  "  noble  arts"  of  painting,  statuary,  and 
architecture,  are  taught  gratuitously,  and  which  deliberates 
on  the  plans  of  all  public  buildings  to  be  erected, — and  the 
Armoury^  containing  the  armour  of  many  illustrious  war- 
riors whom  Spain  has  produced  or  vanquished,  and  many 
trophies  of  arms  and  banners  which  her  troops  have  taken. 

ROTAL  MUSEUM  OF   PAINTINOS,   ETC. 

Thb  Royal  Museum  of  Paintings  in  Madrid  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  existence ;  Captain  Cook  calls  it  the  first  among 
the  establishments  of  its  kind  in  Europe,  and  says  that  it 
contains  a  greater  number  of  good  works  with  a  smaller 
admixture  of  bad  than  any  other.  The  rooms  in  which  it 
is  preserved  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose ;  they 
are  four  in  number,  each  being  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  length,  and  thirty-two  m  breadth,  and  being 
traversed  in  the  middle  by  a  connecting  gallery  of  about 
three  hundred  feet  in  length. 

The  paintings  themselves  are  of  various  schools,  and 
comprise  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  most  cele- 
brated masters.  The  Italian  school  is  represented  by  the 
finest  productions  of  Guercino,  Tintoretto,  the  Poussins, 
Annibal  and  Au^stine  Cafacci,  Quido  Reni,  Luca  Gior- 
dano, l^eonardo  da  Vinci,  Paolo  Veronese :  Michael  An- 
gelo,  the  head  of  the  Florentine  school;  Titian,  the 
prince  of.  Venetian  painters ;  and  Raphael,  who  is  here 
represeiited  by  his  painting  of  Christ  carrying  the  Cross, 
which  is  esteemed  second  to  nothing  but  the  Transfiguration. 
It  was  originally  painted  on  wood,  but  with  the  lapse  of 
three  centuries,  the  wood  becapie  rotten,  and  there  was  a 
danger  of  its  being  entirely  lost.  This  was  of  course 
aindng  the  immense  number  of  paintings  carried  away  to 
Paris  by  the  French.  It  was  likewise  among  the  smaller 
number  of  those  which  returned  after  the  final  overthrow 
of  Napoleon.  In  this  case,  the  voyage  was  a  serviceable 
one,  for  the  French  artists  were  so  fortunate  as  to  suc- 
ceed in  transferring  the  painted  surface  from  the  wood 
to  canvass,  and  have  thus  saved  ft  from  premature  de- 
struction. 

THB  PRADO 

''EvBRY  Spaniard,"  says  Mr.  Inglis,  "is  proud  of  the 
Prado  at  Madrid;  and  but  for  the  Prado,  the  inhabitants 
of  Madrid  would  look  upon  Ufe  as  a  thing  of  very  little 
value ;  every  body  goes  everv  night  to  the  Prado ;  every 
body— man,  woman,  and  child — ^looks  forward  to  the  even- 
ing promenade  with  pleasure  and  impatience ;  every  body 
asks  every  body  the  same  question,— Shall  you  be  on  the 
Paseo  (the  Walk)  to-night?  How  did  you  like  the  Paseo 
last  night  ?  Every  night,  at  the  same  hour,  the  dragoons 
take  their  place  along  the  Prado,  to  regulate  the  order  and 
line  of  carnages:  and  the  onlv  difference  between  Sunday 
and  any  other  night  on  the  Prado  is,  that  on  Sunday  it  is 
frequented  by  those  who  can  afford  to  dress  only  once  a 
week,  as  well  as  by  those  who  can  dress  every  day." 

This  celebrated  walk,  which,  to  use  the  words  of  another 
modem  traveller,  has  become  "  the  pride  and  pleasure  of 
Madrid,  and  the  admiration  of  all  Europe,"  owes  its  existence 
to  the  beneficence  of  Charles  the  Third,  who  filled  the 
throne  of  Spain  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  was  previously  a  barren  waste,  which  had  obtained  a 
character  as  being  the  scene  of  manv  deeds  of  violence, 
that  rendered  its  vicinity  to  the  Spanisn  capital,  and  seat  of 
goven^ment,  a  matter  of  some  reproach :  tha#monarch  was 
at  great  expense  in  levelling  its  surface,  and  planting  it 
with  those  noble  trees  which  now  contribute  so  much  to  the 
beauty  of  its  appearance.    The  Prado^  in  iU  present  state. 
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u  ftom  two  to  thrOB  fauodred  wda  bnad.  and 
lensth  of  Bbont  two  miloi ;  it  oaa  nnmenxw  xv 
and  chMtnnU,  and  is  decorated  with  manf  beantiftit  foun- 
taina,  whoae  tparkling  waten  mtto  oa  a  tommeri  naDing 
to  apread  a  lemahing  coolneu  tbroiwh  the  air.  Ttw  part 
which  ia  pailiculari;  freqaeutad  by  tM  viaitan,  ia  a  ipane 
abont  half  a  mil*  in  length,  alMig  which  caniagAa  drive 
up  and  down  between  fllei  of  padeatriani. 

It  ia,  peihMa,  fkmn  the  drcumttance  of  being  a  place  of 
auch  unmnw  reeort,  that  tbii  fkr-hmed  promenade  derJTe* 
i(a  principal  charm ;  in  dte  wordtof  Hr.lnglia^''diveated 
ofiti  living  attraction,  it  certainly  is  not  entitled  to  the  es- 
travasant  praiaaa  beatowed  upon  it  by  the  Spaniard*.  But 
the  ftada  of  Madrid,"  he  continuea,  "  theagh  in  itaelf  not 
posaeaains  the  natural  attractiona  of  that  of  Vienna*,  or 
perfaan  of  wme  other*,  ia  an  admiiable  reaort  for  a  atran- 
ger  wno  ia  desiroiu  of  aeeing  tlie  population  of  Madrid. 
When  I  reached  it,  it  teemed  already  crowded,  though  a 
denae  atream  of  population  was  itill  pouring  into  it  from 
the  CalU  de  Aleala.  On  the  part  appropriated  to  ear- 
liagea,  there  waa  already  a  double  nnr  <k  vehicle*,  beapeak- 
ing,  by  their  alow  motion,  the  slateliDeai  of  character  aaid 
to  beking  to  the  Speniih  ariatoeraoy.  The  turn-out  of 
oariiagea  presented  a  strange  mSUmge  of  elegance  and 
■habbines* ;  eome  few  were  as  bandaome  as  can  be  seen  in 
Hyde  Park;  some — truly  Spanish — were  entirely  covered 
with  gilding  and  painting;  many  were  like  wom-out  poat- 
chaiies ;  and  eeveral  like  the  old  family  pieces  that  are  yet 
Bometirae*  to  be  seen  at  the  churcb-door  on  Sunday,  in  some 
remote  parishes  in  England.  I  observed  the  moet  ludicrous 
incongruity  between  the  carriages  and  the  servants;  many 
a  respectable  and  even  handaome  carriage  miffht  be  seen 
with  a  servant  behind  like  aoma  street  vagabond,  who, 
•eeing  a  vacant  place,  had  monnted  for  the  sake  of  a  drive. 
1  actuallv  aaw  a  tolerably  neat  carriage  driven  by  a  ooaeh- 
maji  witnout  tlockiitgtf  and  another  with  a  rbemnatio 
Ucqoey  behind,  whose  head  waa  enveloped  in  flannel." 

THE  ESCUBUI,. 

Air  aocount  of  Madrid  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
notice  of  the  hmous  palace  and  monastery  of  the  Eacurial, 
although  it  stand*  at  the  diatanee  of  several  miles.  This 
fltmous  edifice,  which  the  Spaniards  call  la  octavo  maraoilla, 
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light  with  die  Freiwh  mt  St. 
Qnintin,  vowed  that  if  be  were  *uocessfnl,  be  wo«A  boUd 
the  moat  msgnilleeiit  eonvent  in  the  world,  in  honour  of  tlM 
saint  whose  name  should  be  found  that  day  upon  the 
calendar.  The  battle  being  won,  it  was  found  that  San 
Lorenio,  or  Saint  Lawrence,  waa  the  Incky  pUion ;  and 
measures  were  taken  for  the  fbllllment  of  the  vow.  It  waa 
diteovered  also,  that  accordii^  to  the  legend,  (hia  aaint  had 
suffered  death  hj  being  masted  on  a  gridiian;  and  the 
architect,  Juan  Baptista  de  Toledo,  at  once  took  it  into  tarn 
head  U>  build  the  convent  in  the  form  of  that  cuiinaiy 
inttramenL  "With  this  view,"  says  the  author  of  .><  Far 
■«  Spai*,  "he  represented  the  several  ban  by  lilea  ot 
building,  the  handle  by  a  portion  of  the  churcb,  and  even 
the  foet  of  bis  singular  model,  by  four  iosignifleamt  towet*. 
which  rise  at  the  comer*.  Indeed,  the  only  poetie  beniae 
which  be  waa  guilty  of,  was  in  luppoaing  his  gridinm  to  be 
turned  upside  down," 

It  would  be  impoasible  for  us  to  jpve  a  detailed  deacriptiaa 
'  of  the  dilforeut  parts  if  this  establuhment.  Hr.  IngUs  say^ 
that  "it  i*  confossedly  the  mostwonderful  edifice  in  Eurqa, 
whether  in  dimension*  or  riches."  Perhaps  our  readtt* 
may  form  some  distinct  idea  of  its  greataesa,  when  we  td 
them  that  it  has  1860  moms,  12,000  windows  and  doon,M 
staircases,  73  fountains,  48  wine^ceUara,  8  organa,  and  il  • 
bells.  It  contains,  also,  ISGOoil  painting*;  and  the  fieams. 
if  all  brought  together,  would  form  a  square  of  DM  feet 
lis  circumference  i*  4800  feet, — nearly  a  mile. 

The  church  is  a  wonderful  atiucture:  Mr.  In^ta  says 
that  it  eertaiulyexoeeded  anything  which  he  had  previeualy 
imagined.  "  The  riches  of  Spain,"  he  aays,  "  and  ber 
ancient  colaaies,  are  exhausted  in  th^  malenato^-mar Ue*, 
porphyries,  jasper*  of  infinite  variety,  and  of  the  most  I 
extraordinary  beauty,  gold,  silver,  and  preciouB  stones  ;  and  I 
the  splendid  effect  ot  Ue  wbide  ia  not  lessened  by  a  iwarer 
inspection :  there  is  no  deception,  no  glitter, — aU  is  resL 
The  wbd^  of  the  altarpiece  in  the  CapiUa  Mayor,  upward* 
of  mnety  feet  high,  and  fifty  broad,  ia  one  mass  of  jauer, 
porphyry,  madle,  and  bronze,  gilded ;  the  ei^iteen  piUars 
that  adorn  it,  each  eighteen  foet  high,  are  of  deep  IM  and 
green  jasper,  and  the  intenaU  are  of  porphyry  and  marble 
of  the  moat  exquisite  polish,  and  the  greatest  variety  o, 
ctrfour.  It  is,  in  fact,  .impossible  to  turn  the  eye  in  sny  ' 
direction,  in  which  it  does  not  rest  upon  the  rarest  tie*' 
■ure*  ot  nature,  or  the  moet  exoellent  wm-ks  of  art. 
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AN  EXCURSION  IK  ARABIA; 

'WITH  AN  JOCOUNT  OF  A  SOJOtTRN  AT  A  tORT  WEAE 
T«B  91tE  OV  BX.ATB>  A  CITY  OF  TBB  BDOMITBS. 

Tab  lUd  Bm,  oir  Artbio  Golf,  is  divided,  in  lit  tipper 
extremity^  by  the  peninstda  of  Sinai,  into  two 
branches,  or  gnlfii.  The  western  obtains  the  name  of 
Golf  of  Suez,  from  the  city  of  Snez,  which  stands 
at  its  extremity  $  and  the  eastern  branch,  known  to 
the  ancients  by  the  title  of  Simu*  ^ianitiats,  from  the 
seaport  of  JSlaaa,  oth«rwise  Elath,  which  stood  at 
its  bottom,  is  now  edlsd  by  ths  Arabs  Btihr  ii  Aep§bak, 
from  the  fortress  of  Accabah,  which  has  risen  near 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Elath, 

The  town  of  Elatb  is  of  very  ancient  date,  being 
mentioned  by  Moses  in  his  acoomt  of  the  journeys 
of  the  Israelites.  It  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Edomites,  by  whom,  probably,  it  was  built,  and  from 
whom  it  was  talcen  by  David,  king  of  Israel.  It  then 
was  a  general  emporium  of  trade^  and  Solomon,  son 
and  successor  of  David,  used  it  as  a  paval  station  for 
his  ships,  which  he  sentence  in  three  years  to  Ophir 
for  gold.  It  had  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  about  150  years,  when,  in  the  reign 
of  Joram,  the  Edomites  recovered  possession  of  it ; 
but  it  was  again  wrested  from  them  by  Amasiah, 
whose  son,  Uzadah,  rebuilt  and  left  it  to  his  son 
Jotham ;  but  in  Uie  reign  of  Ahaz,  son  and  successor 
of  Jotham,  Elath  was  taken  by  the  Syrians,  with 
whom  it  long  remained.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  this  town  experienced  many  changes 
under  the  Ptolemies,  and  at  length  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Turks. 
Some  ruins,  in  th«  midst  of  a  dump  of  palm-trees, 
mark  the  ancient  site  of  Elath,  near  which  is  the 
fortress  of  Accabah,  the  residence  of  a  governor, 
dependent  on  the  Pacha  of  Egypt, 

M.  de  Laborde,  a  French  traveller,  who  mecently 
visited  Arabia,  made  Accabah  his  head-quarters, 
whence  he  prosoeutsd  bis  rBsearches  into  the  sur- 
rounding country,  particularly  by  the  Wadi  Arabia  or 
ancient  bed  of  the  Jordan,  as  far  as  Petra.  The 
visit  of  an  European  to  this  fortress  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence ;  and  as  the  familiar  terms  upon  which  M.  de 
Laborde  was  allowed  to  make  it  is  his  occasional 
residence,  gave  him  most  favourable  opportunities  of 
remaiking  the  manners  of  the  people,  as  well  as  of 
inspecting  the  relics  of  antiquity  among  which  they 
reside,  his  narrative,  from  which  the  folbwing  ex- 
tracts are  translated,  will  be  read  with  interest. 

After  winding  round  two  eurvei  of  the  gulf,  and  leaving 
on  the  right  the  palm-trees  which  border  the  ooatt,  we 
osine  in  view  of  the  fortress  of  Aocahah ;  a  part  of  the 
garrison  and  the  inmates  of  the  castle  had  already  come 
out  to  meet  us.  The  appearance  of  six  dromedaries  in  the 
desert  is  quite  enough  to  excite  the  attention  of  this  little 
listless  community,,  and  fill  it  with  ooigectures.  The  grand 
caravan  to  Mecca  passes  hy  this  fortress ;  besides  which, 
occasional  troops  of  camels,  laden  with  eom  and  pulse, 
and  driven  by  a  few  Arabs  on  foot,  are  the  only  objects  to 
break  the  monotony  of  the  cheeriess  desert ;  consequently, 
a  company  of  troopers,  approaching  at  the  ftill  speed  of 
their  dromedaries,  could  be  oonsidereid  as  nothing  less  than 
hadgw,  or  bearers  of  some  important  message. 

We  alighted  f^om  our  boasts  to  give  these  people  the 
customary  salutation,  and  were  not  a  little  surprised  at 
receivinf^  from  eachT>f  them  the  embraoe  which  is  usually 
reserved  for  pilgrims  only,  and  at  being  treated  with  an 
unexpected  air  of  ceremonious  respect  It  was  evideut, 
from  the  aroaseroent  depicted  on  their  countenances,  and 
the  precise  formality  of  their  salutations,  that  they  were 
far  from  even  guessing  who  we  were.  Indeed  our  costume, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Arabs  of  Syria,  and  our  arrival  by 
the  route  from  Cairo  instead  of  that  of  the  pilgrims,  com- 
pletely bewildered  these  inhabitants  of  the  eastle,  and 
they  all  reislved  lo  aeoompany  us  to  the  governor. 

Hassan  Aga,  gevemsr  of  the  foitrsss  of  Aeoabah,  and, 


in  that  qualitv.  the  humble  servant  of  the  Pasha  of 
had  drassed  himself  in  his  best  scariet  mantle,  w 
had  haatily  thrown  over  a  dlltv  silk  rsbe  Ibll  ef  holaa.     Be 
was  waiting  for  us  on  a  small  terraoe,  where  he  had  col- 
lected around  him   the  ragged  dignitaries  of  bis  jMor 
garrison,  comprising  the  gunner,  a  Uttle  wrinkled  man,  in 
the  Morocco  costume ;  the  secretary^  an  old  Arab  of  Cairow 
in  a  Turkish  dress ;  and  the  m>tain  of  the  troops,  mmMlmd 
up  in  a  grotesque  mixture  of  Egyptian  and  Wahabite  gai^ 
ments.    They  all  received  us  standing,  and  as  soon  as  tiia 
ceremony  of  embracing  was  over,  and  eaoh  had  taken  bia 
proner  sUtion,  we  squatted  down  upon  ths  giuond*  and  pipm 
and  ooffee  were  introduced. 

The  object  of  M.  de  Laborde,  who  was  intiedaesJ  by  a 
letter  from  the  Pasha  of  Egypt* s  minister  of  the  interior, 
was  to  obtain  the  governor  a  assistanoe  in  eommunieatui^ 
with  the  Alaouin  tribe  in  the  Di  sert,  whose  servkes  were  re- 
Quired  to  conduct  the  travellers  in  safbty  tbnmgh  the  eonntiy. 
After  some  Uttle  form  and  eeremonyt  to  whira  those  peooia 
are  much  addicted,  messengers  were  despatched,  and  If. 
de  Laborde,  while  waiting  their  return,  ooeopied  himsrif 
in  occasional  excursions  into  the  neighbooring  eountry,  and 
in  observing  the  manners  and  eustoms  of  the  people. 

The  fortress  of  Accabah,  he  says,  built  upon  a  ragular 
plan,  exhibits  the  same  system  that  may  be  obsmsd 
in  all  the  forts  that  have  been  oonstrueted  for  proteeting 
the  caravan  of  Mecca.  Sxleriorly,  it  is  suiBeiently  strong 
to  resist  any  sudden  attack  from  the  tribes,  who,  although 
warlike,  possess  no  means  of  maintaining  a  regular  siege. 
Interiorly,  negligence  is  very  oonspiouous;  several  apart- 
ments have  been  allowed  to  foil  into  ruins,  and  others  are 
surmounted  with  mean  structures  of  earth.  The  goreroor 
keeps  for  himself  the  south-west  bastion,  which  be  baa 
enlarged  with  some  additional  buildings.  The  chief  of 
the  military  occupies  the  south-east  bastion,  and  Uke  a 
veteran  of  artillery,  aleepe  near  a  cannon.  This,  which 
is  a  tweh*e-pounder,  ana  anotheVi  whioh  appears  in  the 
north-east  tower,  are  the  only  pieces  of  orananee  that 
oould  be  fired  in  case  of  attack,  an  event,  happily  not  to 
bo  expected.  The  gunner  adds  to  his  military  oeciipatioae, 
the  more  peaoeable  pursuits  of  a  merchant,  and  had  con- 
verted a  ruined  mosque  into  a  warehouse  for  his  com- 
modities. A  well,  newly  sunk,  and  a  palm-trae,  are  the 
only  objects  to  attract  notioe  in  the  eouit,  which  ia  aar- 
rounded  with  smoke-dried  buildings,  destitute  of  order. 

Some  huts  occupied  by  Arabs,  who  live  by  the  patty 
profits  they  derive  from  supplying  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison  with  butter  and  meat^  and  aome  tombs  of  deeaaaed 
inhabitants  of  the  fortress,  and  of  pilffrima  who  have  be«i 
arrested  in  their  pious  excursions,  by  diseases  whieh  a 
sight  of  the  prophet's  tomb  was  expected  to  eure,  oecniy 
the  northern  prclcinctsof  the  fortress.  On  the  east,  hillocks 
of  sand  extend  to  the  very  walls ;  to  the  south  and  west, 
plantations  of  acacias  and  palms,  exhibit  their  rich  folia^^e. 

The  mogreb  (hour  of  refreshment)  came  on ;  the  emonon 
manifested  on  the  arrival  of  thia  hour,  both  within  the 
fortress  and  around  its  walls,  began  to  subside,  and  the 
sun,  like  a  fiery  disk,  gradudly  aank  behind  Mount  Ma- 
hammer,  gilding  with  its  last  rays  the  rpay-eoloored  pointi 
of  the  granite  rocks.  Every  one  hastened  within  the  waits 
of  the  fort,  some  in  obedience  to  the  recall,  others  to  take 
their  first  meal  after  a  day  of  abstinence;  and  all  to  secure 
themselves  behind  the  defence  of  the  gate,  from  the  alarms 
and  inquietudes  of  the  Desert  An  Arab  soldier,  reCumins 
from  the  chase,  carried  a  long  ftisil,  inlaid  with  mother-o^ 
pearl,  upon  bis  shoulder,  and  in  his  hand  a  hare  and  two 
water-fowls,  in  proof  of  his  skill ;  a  little  beyond  him  was 
a  fisherman  with  a  net  upon  bis  back  fhll  of  fish,  whose 
vivid  colours  sparkled  in  various  tints  of  violet,  vermilioo» 
and  coquelicot:  our  Bedouin  Arabs  drove  in  their 
dromedaries,  which  they  had  taken  out  to  water;  a  flock 
of  small  black  goats  followed,  and  some  Arab  women,  with 
a  child  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  holding  a  pitcher 
of  water,  carried  on  the  head,  closed  the  processiim.  The 
light  draperies  of  the  women,  their  antique  form  and  mea* 
aured  steps,  as  they  appeared  and  disappeared  by  turns 
among  the  stems  of  the  palm-trees,  gave  an  idea  of 
shadows  suddenly  produced  and  as  suddenly  etfaced  by 
the  rapid  declination  of  the  sun.  At  length  all  became 
quiet,  and  I  sought  my  place  of  retirement  for  the  night; 
but  description  is  too  cold  to  represent  that  setting  of  ths 
sun,  that  asure  sea,  those  rose-tinted  moQtttains»  thst 
peaceftil  shore,  and  those  beautiAil  palms. 

In  a  nearly  similar  manner  several  days  passed  away* 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  our  long  evsoiaf  eanversMioM 
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nor  on  our  rattblas  in  the  xnAtj  to  the  east,  to  see  a 
vfriUen  iUme;  but  I  eannot  withhold  mention  of  our  cours- 
iof  e  hare  with  one  of  thoae  greyhounds  of  the  Desert,  so 
fine  in  form  and  light»footed  as  to  leave  little  doubt  of  their 
having  been  models  for  the  ancient  paintings  of  Egypt. 
The  hare  bounded  over  the  sand,  closely  fbllowed  by  the 
greyhound,  and  our  dromedaries,  with  expanded  nostrils, 
noses  to  the  wind,  and  stivlched-out  necks,  shot  through 
the  air,  ttadr  long  legs  seeming  to  outran  the  wind.  An 
arid  deserts  naked  mountains,  a  scorching;  sun,  our  little 
oompany  in  this  vast  solitude»  our  enthusiastic  shouts,  so 
feeble  amid  the  general  silence  ;-^8ingular  recollection  of 
pleasure  in  the  nudst  of  desolation  I 

On  returning  to  Acoabah  with  our  spoils,  we  found  our 
long  absence  had  oeoasioned  some  uneasiness.  This  little 
society,  enelosed  within  four  walls,  trembles  with  fear  if 
any  of  its  members  are  lost  sight  of.  We  were  recom- 
mended to  go  in  a  body,  even  for  a  stroll  among  the  palm- 
trees,  and  ii  only  to  visit  their  gardens,  to  ^o  armed. 

In  the  afternoon  our  occupations  were  interrupted  by 
the  governor,  who  came  to  our  apartment  to  pass  awav  the 
time  which  the  privation  of  his  pipe  and  meals  rendered 
wearisome  to  him.  About  an  hour  before  the  mogreb,  he 
left  us  to  go  upon  the  terrace  of  the  bastion  rising  above 
his  house.  There  his  heavy  majestic  figure  was  daily  to 
be  seen,  alternately  observing  the  hands  of  his  watch  and 
the  declining  sun,  whose  setting  he  waited  for  with  im- 
patience. We  followed  to  keep  him  com  pan  v,  and  by 
putting  our  watches  beside  his,  gave  him  additional  em- 
ployment in  comparing  them,  which  seemed  to  absorb  the 
Uttfe  of  genius  that  he  possessed. 

Descending  to  the  strand,  I  took  a  view  of  the  fortress 
at  this  interesting  moment,  when  the  day  was  giving  place 
to  niffht.  In  the  distance  were  the  palm-trees  which  sur* 
round  the  site  of  Uio  ancient  Elana»  or  Aila;  and  the 
lengthening  shadow  of  the  high  mountains  of  Mahamar, 
which  were  about  to  hide  the  sun,  warned  the  fisherman 
seated  on  some  palm  logs  upon  the  water,  to  haul  himself 
in  by  the  cord  which  connected  his  raft  with  the  shpre. 

A  visit  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  town,  whioh  gave  its 
name  to  the  Elanitic  Oulf,  occupied  one  forenoon*  The 
ruins  now  consist  of  little  besides  hillocks  raised  a  little 
above  tiie  general  level,  and  rubbish,  among  which  a  blook 
of  white  marble  was  the  only  conspicuous  object.  Not- 
withstanding thiB  vacuity,  this  absence  of  vestiges,  the 
site  daims  an  interest,  which  from  the  time  of  Solomon 
even  to  our  days  luis  a  place  in  our  remembrance.  Its 
names  alone  indicate  its  various  history  and  fbrmer  im- 
porUnce:  Eloth,  Elath,  Ailath,  iEla,  iElas,  iBlat^  JSlana, 
Ailana,  Alias,  Eila,  Eilat,  Eilana,  Leana,  Ela,  Elana,  Aila, 
Ailat,  Accabah-Aila,  Akbet^Aileh,  Hcsle,  8co 

We  had  almost  begun  to  despair  of  the  return  of  our 
messengers,  when,  about  noon,  the  approach  of  an  Arab  on 
a  dromedary,  fVom  the  north,  was  announced.  This  was, 
indeed,  our  envoy,  and  although  oveijoyed  at  the  intelli* 
gence,  we  felt  dismay  and  inquietude  when  we  saw  him 
come  without  the  expected  escort.  He  dismounted  fix>m 
his  dromedary,  and  gave  us  the  customary  salutation,  but 
littered  not  a  word  relative  to  his  mission,  till  he  found 
himself  alone  with  us  in  our  apartment.  He  then  -stated 
that,  after  three  days  of  hard  travelling,  he  reached  the 
encampment  of  Achmed  Raschid,  to  whom  he  had  been 
sent;  but  that  ohief  was  absent  imon  an  expedition 
against  the  Benisacken,  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  a  robbery 
committed  upon  Uie  flock  of  ope  of  his  tribe.  Our  Arab 
had,  however,  found  in  the  encampment,  a  brother  and  four 
nephews  of  Achmed  Raschid,  with- whom  he  might  treat; 
but  not  being  sufficiently  assured  of  the  influence  of  these 
relatives  of  the  Alaouin  ohief,  he  had  also  negotiated  with 
Abou4Jaii,  chieftain  of  a  part  of  that  numerous  tribe,  and 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Arabs,  possessed  much  influence 
over  the  Fellahs  of  the  Wadi  Mouse.  These  six  chiefs, 
relations  or  allies  of  the  great  chief,  he  said,  were  following 
him,  mounted  on  dromedaries,  and  attended  by  two  men  on 
foot.  Our  messenger  could  not  help  mingling  his  narrative 
with  expressions  of  admiration  of  the  horses,  the  tents,  and 
tiie  flocks,  bekm^ng  to  this  rich  and  warlike  tribe. 

About  three  o^clock*  the  arrival  of  the  Alaouins  was 
announced,  and  we  went  to  the  governor  s  house,  to  receive 
them  formally ;  but  from  his  terrace  we  saw  them  enter  the 
court,  where  they  made  their  beasts  crouch  down  that  they 
might  dismount,  and  left  them  to  the  care  of  their  attendants 
on  foot  In  the  appearanoe  of  these  chiefo  in  their  robes, 
uniformly  simple  and  ragged.  In  their  decided  aspcct»  in  the 
varied  expression  of  their  countenances,  in  the  glaring 


eolours  of  the  fontaitleal  ornamenta  npon  their  eamolt,  in 

the  respectful  salutations  of  the  people  ot  the  foKress,  who 
crowded  around  them»  there  was  not  only  much  of  the 
antique^  but  much  that  reminded  us  of  Bible  manners. 
Jacob  and  his  sons  descending  into  Egypt;  the  Magi 
Arom  a  fkt  country;  or  those  Arab  king*  so  ft^squentfy 
alluded  to,  seemed  revived  in  these  ehiefo  of  the  desert. 
The  eldest  pat  himaelf  at  th#ir  headi  and  they  approaohed 
our  bastion*  We  reeeived  them  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
in  the  Bedouin  stvle,  that  is  to  say«  by  tflkin{|p  the  right 
handHif  each,  ana  touching  our  foreheads  with  it;  and 
when  every  one  had  taken  nis  place,  we  squatted  down. 
The  governor,  who  had  left  us,  to  put  on  his  best  red 
benisch,  (a  sort  of  grand  robe,)  soon  rejoined  us,  and  saluted 
the  company  round. 

The  old  chief  said  he  was  very  nmeh  fktigued;  that 
he  had  travelled  almost  Incessantly  night  and  day, 
and  that  the  heat  had  rendered  his  journey  wearisome. 
At  sun-set,  a  huge  bowl  of  rice  was  brought  into  the 
governor's  gallery,  together  with  a  whole  sheep,  which  wo 
had  ordered  to  be  cooked  in  diflbrent  ways,  and  served  upon 
separate  dishes.  They  were  brought  in  bv  a  slave,  whose 
traits  and  movements  eould  not  but  call  to  mind  that 
graceflil  representation  In  the  monuments  of  Egypt.  The 
charm  of  this  resemblance  was  fkr  from  being  out  of  place 
in  the  originality  of  the  picture  now  before  me.  Fifteen 
persons  sat  down  In  a  circle,  and  as  soon  as  the  benediction, 
bisin-illah,  was  pronounced,  our  new  guests  gave  proc^  of 
their  singular  voracity. 

After  uie  repast,  we  went  into  the  govemor*s  wainscotted 
gallery,  a  long  apartment  illuminatea  by  a  few  lamps.  The 
governor,  Aboudjazi,  and  ourselves,  were  seated  at  tne  upper 
end,  on  a  separate  sofa;  the  Alaouin  ehiefs,  our  messenger, 
some  other  Arabm  and  the  people  of  the  fortress,  followed, 
forming  a  circle  round  the  room:  the  entrance  itself  being 
filled  with  such  as  could  obtain  no  better  place.  My  inter- 
preter was  seated  within  the  circle,  to  explain  such  words 
as  we  might  not  understand,  and  also  to  assist  us  when  we 
were  at'  a  loss  how  to  express  ourselves^  In  this  manner, 
we  formed  what  is  oalled  a  divan^  and  we  began  to  stipulate 
the  oonditions  of  our  journey.  The  first  demand  was  on 
our  part :  we  asked  if  we  could  go  to  the  Wadi  Mousa, 
mounted  on  our  dromedaries?  .Aoudjasi  replied  in  the 
affirmative;  adding,  that  he  would  answer  for  the  beasts, 
and  oonslder  them  as  his  own. 

It  was  finally  settled  in  the  presenee  of  the  assembly, 
that  we  ahould  visit  Wadi  Mouaa*  Mahan»  Chobak,  and,  in 
a  wordf  all  places  under  the-  power  of  the  Alaouins.  We 
made  a  stand  as  to  the  time  we  should  remain  at  Petra, 
which  we  desired  might  be  settled  beforehand,  and  made  a 
condition  of  our  generosity  at  our  return.  A  halt  of  some 
continuance  in  the  Wadi  Mouse  was  what  alone  eould  render 
our  present  Journey  usefhl.  We  wished  not  only  to  see  Petra, 
but,  as  our  Arabs  said;  v«  mmUd  4o  earrtf  it  away  in  our 
portfolio.  This  met  with  as  little  difficulty  as  the  rest: 
''  Please  God.''  said  the  old  chief,  **  you  may  remain  there 
twenty  days,*— a  month  if  you  choose  I'*  No  condition  was 
stipulated  as  to  money :  that  was  left  at  discretion;  and  our 
departure  was  fixed  for  the  following  day. 

When  we  inquired  relative  to  the  dispoaition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Wadi  Mousa,  our  informants  dwelt  largely 
upon  their  bad  qualities;  and  tliough  they  affected  to 
despise  them,  it  was  evident  that  they  were  as  much  under 
the  influence  of  fear  as  of  contempt  The  prodigious  num- 
ber of  their  muskets^  they  observed,  was  with  them,  the 
strongest  and  almost  sole  argument.  It  was  pretty  late 
before  we  broke  up.  We  offered  to  give  up  our  chambers 
to  the  Alaouin  chiefs,  but  they  preforrod  sleeping  in  the 
court  with  their  camels.  This  primitive  simplicity  of  man- 
ners, preserved  through  a  lapse  of  ages,  produces  a  singular 
sentiment  of  admiration,  arising  from  the  consideration 
that  these  chiefs,  sovereigns  of  an  extensive  territory,  and 
powerful  enough,  on  speaking  a  single  word,  to  stop  the 
caravan  of  Mecca,  and  pillage  i^  should,  like  common  camel* 
drivers,  sleep  on  the  sand  of  the  court,  in  the  centre  of 
lodgings  at  their  service.  This  sentiment^  I  must  own,  is 
the  result  of  reflection :  at  the  moment,  their  preference 
seemed  onlv  natural ;  and  when  they  had  said  they  would 
sleep  with  tneir  camels,  I  bade  them  *^  Good  night,"  without 
either  pitving  or  admiring  them,  being  myself  quite  as 
ready  to  sleep  there  as  under  my  tester.  The  skies  Of  that 
country  and  custom  impart  a  new  nature,  which  is  adopted 
on  the  spot,  but  of  which,  el8ewkere«  we  can  form  no  idiea. 

On  commencing  our  journey,  our  friends  in  the  fortress 
gave  us  once  more  their  cordial  embraoes»  with  hearty  good 
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„.ji  of  tha  ouneU.  milri  with  tbe  hubbub  iiuwp«nbl( 
fimn  •  dsputora.  did  not  ceue  til),  rangod  in  file,  we  com- 
meooadoar  muoh. 

Our  aattaor  iMchcd  Fetni  bf  the  Wadi  Araba,  the 
original  bed  of  tbe  JmHan,  pricw  to  the  oTerthrow  of 
tbe  dtici  of  the  idain,  vhich  stopped  the  course  of 
that  mer  at  Out  AqthattiG  Lake;  ajul  from  Petra,  he 
retnmed  nearijr  by  tbe  old  ronte  of  the  Mecca  caravan, 
examinmg  most  of  the  vaDeys  which  ran  into  the 
Wadi  Arabs  tram  tbe  east 
These  two  lontes,  bs  obseires,  altogether  norel,  which 


eewiveW  giTan  importance  to  tbii  country.  First  tbe 
wandennss  at  the  Isrsetites;  than  the  commercial  expe- 
ditions of  Bidomoa;  afterwards  the  conquest*  of  Antigonus; 
tbe  trade  of  the  city  of  Petia;  tbe  unhsppy  chivalrous 
expeditions  against  Hoccs,  by  Reynold,  Lonl  of  Karse; 
and,  BnsUy,  tbe  ancient  route  of  tbe  carsTin  to  Mecca. 

On  our  return  wa  were  reoeived  at  Accabah  with  equal 
kindness  as  beftxe.  We  Tswaidod  our  conductors  for  tbe 
protection  they  had  afforded  us;  and,  for  a  moderate  lum  of 
money,  and  presents  of  muskets  and  shawls,  we  not  only 
satisfied  these  people  for  tbe  moment,  but  inspii«d  tfaem 
with  a  hope  that  many  Europeans,  on  beins  informed  of  the 
safety  with  which  we  bsd  traveUed  under  their  escort, 
would  be  induced  to  undertake  *  journey  equally  inlereiting 
and  easy.  I  trust  that  my  constant  endea\'nur  to  render 
my  diitributioD  of  rewards  oene&cial  to  such  Europeans  as 
may  fbllow  my  track,  will  Dot  be  frustrated. 


IMDVCKUXNT   OP   ALPBXD   TBK    QKXAT 

TO  LBABN  TO   KKAD. 

It  waa  AUnd'a  misfortnne  in  in&ncy  to  loaa  hia 
motiier,  a  person  of  excellent  abilities  and  conspitmoua 
piety:  bis  extraordinary  talents,  therefore,  owed  bat 
bttle  to  her  culture.  Nor  does  any  degree  of  scholar- 
ship appear  to  hare  entered  into  the  plana  of  those 
who  directed  bis  earlier  education.  He  was  trained 
ia  the  babita  of  a  sportaDian  and  a  warriorj  but  hit 
twelfth  year  overtook  him  while  yet  unable  to  read. 
He  had  shown,  however,  a  considerable  taate  for 
literature,  in  hia  keen  attention  to  the  poema  com- 
monly recited  in  the  royal  presence.  By  one  of  tbeae, 
beautifully  written,  his  mother-in-law,  Judith,  en- 
deavoured to  shame  the  gross  illiteracy  of  her  new 
connexiona.  "I  will  give  this,"  she  said,  "to  that 
one  of  you,  yomig  people,  who  shall  first  learn  it  by 
heart"  Alfred  gazed  eageriy  upon  the  maoiiacript, 
fascinated  particularly  by  an  illominated  capitis. 
"Now,  will  you  really  give  this?**  he  asked.  Judith 
declared  herwlf  in  earnest.  Nothing  more  was  needed 
by  the  resolute  and  intelligent  boy.  He  applied  him- 
self instantly  to  leam  his  letten,  nor  did  he  rest 
until  able  to  repeat  accurately  the  poem  tbat  had  so 
happily  captivated  his  eye. 

He  now  fcnmd  his  eager  thirst  of  knowledge  met 
by  a  mortifying  repulse,  Reading  to  any  extent,  or 
to  much  ftdvautuge,  required  a  knowledge  of  Latin. 
Upon  overcoming  Uiis  new  difBctilty  he  soon  accord- 
ingly determined.  But  iostmction  was  not  easily 
ol^ned,  even  by  a  prince.  The  taste  for  learning, 
and  the  faciLties  for  its  cnltivation  which  England 
once  owed  to  Theodore,  had  become  extinct.  Alfred, 
however,  feeLng  ignorance  insupportable,  was  im- 
pelled by  a  generooa  energy  to  «et  ordinary  obstadea 
at  defiance,  and  he  diligently  sought  instractora. 
How  effectiialty  he  profited  by  their  aid,  his  literary 
labours  most  nobly  testify.  These  evidences  of  learned 
industry  are,  indeed,  sufBcient  for  immortalizing  any 
name  in  a  dark  and  tempestuous  age.  As  tbe  works 
of  an  author,  unable  even  to  read  until  fully  twelve 
years  old,  and  who  grew  into  manhood  before  he  had 
mastered  Latin,  they  claim  a  distinguished  place 
among  victos^es  of  the  human  intellect. 


THE  OYSTER,  THE  HUSCXE.  AND 
THE  COCKLE. 
The  Mtdlnsca  irtiich  inhabit  bivalve  Adla,  mich  as 
the  Oyster,  the  Htiscle,  and  the  Cockle,  are  all 
aetplabmi;  that  is,  deatitate  of  a  head.  Hie  tsvo 
valves  of  the  shell  are  united  at  tbe  back  by  a  hii^e- 
Joint,  often  very  artificially  eosutracted,  bavtng  teetb 
tbat  lock  into  each  other ;  and  tbe  mechanism  of  this 
articulation  varies  mtich  in  differait  spedea.  Tbe 
hii^  is  secured  by  a  substance  of  great  atrength. 


TalvM  af  tU  t/ni*  Batava,  iriih  lb*  CoOBsctiBt  li|SM«a. 

During  tbe  life  of  the  animal,  Ibe  usual  and  natani 
state  of  ita  shell  is  tbat  of  bring  kept  open  Ibr  a 
little  distance,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  ingreaa  aod  egreaa 
of  tbe  water  necessary  for  ita  nonrishment  and  re- 
spiration )  but,  as  a  aecurity  agaiitat  danger,  it  waa 
necessary  to  furnish  tbe  animal  with  the  mesas 
of  rapidly  closing  the  sbelt,  and  retaining  tbe 
valvea  in  a  closed  stale.  These  actions  being  only 
occasional,  yet  requiring  considerable  force,  are 
effected  by  a  muscular  power,  for  which  purpooe 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  two,  or  even  a  greater 
number  of  strong  muscles  are  placed  between  the 
valvea,  their  fibres  passing  directly  across  &om  tbe 
inner  surface  of  the  one  to  that  of  tbe  other,  and 
firmly  attached  to  both.  They  are  named,  from  their 
ofiice  of  bringing  the  vaivea  towards  eadi  other,  the 
aJAKtor  mmtclft. 


Hi:h  ropccl  In  the  Valve*. 
The  aimple  actions  of  opening  aod  cloaing  the 
valves,  arc  capable  of  being  converted  into  a  means 
of  retreating  from  danger,  or  of  removing  to  a  more 
commodious  situation,  in  the  case  of  those  bivalves 
which  are  not  actually  attached  to  rocks  or  other 
fixed  bodies.  Diquemarc  long  ago  observed,  that 
even  the  oyster  has  some  power  of  locomotion,  by 
suddenly  closing  its  shell,  and  thereby  expelling  the 
contained  water  with  a  d^ree  of  force,  which,  by 
the  reaction  of  the  fluid  in  the  opposite  direction, 
gives  a  sensible  impulse  to  tbe  heavy  mass.  He 
notices  the  singular  fact,  that  oystcn  which  are 
attached  to  rocks  occasionally  left  dry  by  the  retreat 
of  the  tide,  always  retain  wiUiin  their  sheila  a  quan- 
tity of  water  sufficient  for  respiration,  and  that  they 
keep  the  valvea  closed  till  the  retnra  of  the  tide; 
whereas,  those  oysters  which  are  taken  from  greater 
depths,  where  the  water  never  leaves  them,  and  are 
afterwards  removed  to  situations  where  they  are 
exposed  to  these  vicissitudes,  of  which  they  have  bad 
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no  preriona  experiesce,  improndoit];  open  tbor 
■hdls  after  the  sea  has  left  themj  and,  fay  aUowing 
the  water  to  escape,  soon  perish. 

Many  Uralve  rooUnaca  are  provided  with  an  in- 
stmment  shaped  like  a 
1^  and  foot,  which  they 
employ    extensively    for 
prc^pressive   motion.     In 

the  Cardam,  or  Cockle,  ' 

this  organ  is  composed 
of  a  mass  of  mnscntor 
fibres,  interwoven  together 
in  a  very  complex  man- 
ner.  and  which  mav  be 
compared    to  the    mns- 

cnlar  structnre  of  the  hamsn  tongne ;  the  effect  in 
both  is  the  same,  namely,  the  conferring  a  power 
of  motion  in  all  possible  ways ;  thns  it  may  be 
readily  protmded,  retracted,  or  inflected  at  every 
point  The  tolen,  or  razor-shell  fish,  has  a  foot  of  a 
cylindrical  shape,  tapering  at  the  end,  and  mnch 
more  resembling  in  its  form  a  tongue  than  a  foot. 
In  aome  bivalves  the  dilatation  of  the  foot  is  effected 
by  a  cnrions  hydnralic  mechanism :  the  interior  Af 
tiie  organ  is  formed  of  a  spongy  textnre,  capable  of 
receiving  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  which  the 
animal  has  the  power  of  injecting  into  it,  and  of 
thns  increasing  its  dimensions. 

The  foot  of  the  Mytilua  edulit,  or  common  muscle, 
can  be  advanced  to  the  distance  of  two  inches  from 
the  shell,  and  iqiplied  to  any  fixed  body  within  that 
rai^.  By  attaching  the  point  to  snch  body,  and  re- 
tracting the  foot,  this  animal  drags  its  shell  towards  it, 
and  by  repeating  the  operation  snccessively  on  other 
points  of  the  fix^  object,  continues  slowly  to  advance. 

This  instrument  is  of  great  use  to  such  shell-fish 
as  conceal  themselves  in  the  mud  or  sand,  which  its 
itmctnre  is  then  peculiarly  adapted  for  scooping  out 
The  Cockle  continually  employs  its  foot  for  this 
pmpose }  first  elongating  it,  directing  iti  point  down-, 
waitls,  and  insinnating  it  deep  into  the  sand,  and 
next,  turning  up  the  end,  and  forming  it  into  a  hook, 
by  which,  from  the  resistance  of  the  sand,  it  is  fix^d 
in  its  position,  and  then  the  moscles  which  nsnally 
retract  it  are  tiirown  into  action,  and  the  whole  sheU 
is  alternately  raised  and  depressed,  moving  on  the 
foot  as  on  a  folcrom.  The  effect  ^  these  exertions 
is  to  drag  the  shell  downwards.  When  tHe  animal 
Is  moderately  active,  these  movements  are  repeated 
two  or  three  times  in  a  minute.  The  apparent  pro- 
gress is  at  first  but  small,  the  shell,  which  was  raised 
on  its  edge  at  the  middle  of  the  stroke,  falling  back 
3n  its  side  at  the  end  of  it;  but  when  tiie  shell  is 
boned  so  far  as  to  be  supported  on  its  edge,  it ' 
advances  more  rapidly,  sinking  visibly  at  every  ■ 
ttroke,  till  nothing  tint  the  extremity  of  ^e  tube  can 
be  perceived  above  the  sand. 

By  a  process  exactly  the  inverse  of  this,  that  is, 
by  doubling  up  the  foot,  and  pushing  with  it  down- 
wards agtunst  the  Band  below,  the  shell  may  be  again  . 
made  to  rise  by  the  same  kind  of  efforts  which  before 
protruded  the  foot  By  this  process  of  hmrowing, 
the  animal  is  enabled  quickly  to  retrieat  when  danger 
presses,  and  when  this  is  past,  it  can,  with  equal 
■  facility,  emerge  from  its  hiding-place. 

The  Cardittm  can  also  advance  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  along  the  surface  of  the  soft  earth,  pressing 
backwards  with  its  foot,  as  a  boatman  impels  his 
boat  onwards  by  pushing  with  his  pole  against  the 
gronnd  in  a  contruy  direction.  It  is,  likewise,  by  a 
simihir  expedient,  that  the  Solen  forces  its  way  through 
the  sand,  expanding  the  end  of  its  foot  into  the  form 
of  »  dab    Tht  TelUaa  is  remarkable  for  the  quickness 


and  a^lity  with  which  it  can  spring  to  considerable 
distances,  by  first  folding  the  foot  into  a  small  com- 
pass, and  then  suddenly  extending  it,  while  the  sheU 
is  at  the  same  time  closed  with  a  loud  snap. 

The  Pataa,  or  Marine  Muscle,  when  inhabiting  the 
shores  of  tempestuous  seas,  is  furnished,  in  addition, 
with  a  singular  apparatus  for  withstanding  the  fiiry 
of  the  surge,  and  securing  itself  from  dangerous 
collisions,  which  might  easily  destroy  the  brittle 
texture  of  its  shell.  The  object  of  this  apparatus  is 
to  prepare  a  great  number  of  threads,  whinh  are 
fastened  at  various  points  to  the  adjacent  rocks,  and 
then  tightly  drawn  by  the  animal,  just  as  a  ship  is 
moored  in  a  convenient  station,  to  avoid  the  buffeting 
of  Hie  storm.  The  foot  of  this  bivalve  is  cyUndrical, 
and  has,  connected  with  its  base,  a  round  tendon,  of 
nearly  the  same  length  as  itself,  the  office  of  wliJch 
is  to  retain  all  the  threads  in  firm  adhesion  with  it, 
and  concentrate  their  power  on  one  point.  The 
threads  themselves  are  composed  of  a  glutinous 
matter,  prepared  by  a  particular  organ.  They  are 
not  spun  by  being  drawn  out  of  the  body  like  the 
threads  of  the  silk-worm,  or  of  the  spider,  but  they 
are  cast  in  a  mould,  where  they  harden,  and  acquire 
a  certain  consistence  before  they  are  employed.  This 
mould  is  curiously  constructed  j  there  is  a  deep  groove 
which  passes  along  the  foot,  from  the  root  of  the 
tendon  to  its  other  extremity,  and  the  sides  of  this 
groove  are  formed  so  as  to  fold  and  close  over  it 
thereby  converting  it  into  a  canal.  The  glutinous 
secretion,  which  is  poured  into  this  canal,  dries  into 
a  solid  thread;  and,  when  it  has  acquired  sufficient 
tenacity,  the  foot  is  protruded,  and  the  thread  it  con- 
tains is  applied  to  the  object  to  which  it  is  to  be 
fixed,  its  extremity  being  carefully  attached  to  the 
soUd  surface  of  that  object.  The  canal  of  the  foot 
is  then  opened  along  its  whole  length,  and  the  thread, 
which  adheres  by  its  other  extremity  to  the  lat^e 
tendon  at  the  base  of  the  foot,  is  diseug^^d  from  the 
cand.  Lastly,  the  foot  is  retracted,  and  the  same 
operation  is  repeated. 

Thread  after  thread  is  thus  formed,  and  applied  in 
different  directions  around  the  shell.  Sometimes  the 
attempt  fails,  in  consequence  uf  some  imperfection  in  ' 
the  thread;  but  the  animal,  as  if  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  ascertaining  the  strength  of  each  thread, 
on  which  its  safety  depends,  tries  every  one  of  them 
as  soon  as  ithas  been  fixed,  by  swinging  itself  round, 
ao  as  to  put  it  fully  on  the  stretch ;  an  action  which 
probably  also  assists  in  elongating  the  thread.  When 
once  the  threads  have  been  fixed,  the  auimal  does 
not  appear  to  have  the  power  of  cotljng  or  break- 
ing them  off.  The  hquid  matter  out  of  which  they 
are  formed,  is  so  exceedingly  glutinous  as  to  attach 
itself  firmly  to  the  smoothest  bodies.  It  is  but  slowly 
produced,  for  it  appears  that  no  Pinna  is  capable  of 
forming  more  than  four,  or  at  most  five  threads,  in 
the  course  of  a  day  and  night  The  threads  which 
are  formed  in  haj^te,  when  the  animal  is  disturbed  in 
its  operations,  are  more  slender  than  those  wliich  are 
constructed  at  its  leisure.  In  Sicily,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  these  threads  have  been  niaim- 
factured  into  gloves,  and  other  articles,  which  resemble 


silk. 


Abridged  from  Dii.  ItotiiT'*  Bridgfutttr  Trtaiitr. 


Tnx  ffiand  end  of  human  life  is  to  cultivate  an  inicrcouvse 
with  that  Being,  to  whom  we  owe  life  and  oil  the  enjoy- 
ments which  render  lire  delightful,  and  to  mninlain  an 
integrity  of  conduct  towards  our  fellow-creatures ;  that  so, 
by  forniinK  piety  and  virtu*  into  habit,  we  may  be  fit 
members  for  ihe  society  of  the  pious  and  the  good,  which 
reason  and  raTetation  teach  lis  to  expect  beyond  the  grare, 
— Burks. 
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THK  BLIND  BOY. 
riu)i(  A  irseiMcir  or  p«iirTiir«  iv  ftBLixVt  roil  tbx 

use   OF   THB   BLIITD*. 

Tiu  bird,  tM  never  tried  his  wing, 
Can  blitliel/  Hod  and  fweetly  sing, 
Tliough  prlBonM  in  a  narrow  ca^e, 
TiU  his  bright  feather*  droop  with  agei 
Bo  I.  while  never  bleai*d  with  tight. 
Shut  out  from  heaven*s  mrrounding  light, 
Life*8  liours,  and  daya,  and  yeara  enjo/. 
Though  blind,  a  merry^hearted  boy. 
Tluvt  captive  bird  may  never  float 
Through  heaven,  or  pour  hia  thrilling  note 
*Mid  ahady  groves,  by  pleoaant  Btreama 
Tliat  sparkle  in  the  soft  moon-beams  t 
But  he  may  gaily  flutter  round 
Within  Ids  prison*s  scanty  boundi 
And  give  his  soul  to  song,  for  he 
Ko'er  longs  to  taste  sweet  liberty. 
Oh !  may  I  not  as  happy  dwell 
Witliin  my  unillumined  cell  ^ 
Hay  I  not  leap,  and  sing,  and  play. 
And  turn  my  constant  night  to  day? 
I  never  saw  the  sky,  the  sea, 
The  earth  was  never  green  to  me  s 
Then  why.  Oh,  why  should  I  repine 
For  blessings  that  were  never  mine? 
Think  not  that  blindness  makes  me  sad, 
Mj  thoughts,  like  yours,  are  often  glad. 
Parents  I  have,  who  love  me  well. 
Their  different  voiees  I  can  telL 
Though  far  and  absent,  I  can  hear, 
In  dreams,  their  music  meet  my  ear. 
Is  there  a  star  so  dear  above 
As  the  low  voice  of  one  you  love? 
I  never  saw  my  father's  face, 
Yet  on  lus  forehead  when  I  place 
My  hand,  and  feel  the  wrinkles  there^ 
Left  less  by  time  than  anxious  oare, 
I  fear  the  world  has  sights  of  woe, 
To  knit  the  brows  of  manhood  so. 
I  sit  upon  my  fath6f*s  knee: 
He*d  love  me  less  if  I  could  see. 
I  never  saw  my  mother  smiles 
Her  gentle  tones  my  heart  beguile. 
They  faH  like  distant  melody. 
They  are  so  mild  and  sweet  to  me. 
She  murmurs  not^-my  mother  dear ! 
Though  aometimee  I  have  kissed  the  teap 
From  her  soft  cheek,  to  tell  the  Joy 
One  smiling  word  would  give  her  boy. 
Bight  meny  was  I  every  dayl 
Fearless  to  run  about  and  play 
With  sisters,  brothers,  friends,  and  all, 
To  answer  to  their  sudden  call. 
To  join  the  ring,  to  speed  the  chase, 
To  And  each  playmate^s  hidiug-plaoe. 
And  pass  my  hand  across  his  brow. 
To  tell  him  I  could  do  it  now  I 
Yet  though  delightful  flow  the  hours. 
So  paas*d  in  ohildhood^s  peaceful  bowers, 
When  all  were  gono  to  school  but  I, 
I  used  to  sit  at  home  and  sigh; 
And  though  I  nevor  long'd  to  view 
The  earth  so  green,  the  sky  so  blue, 
I  thought  I*d  give  the  world  to  look 
Along  the  pages  of  a  book. 
Now  since  Tve  learned  to  read  and  write, 
My  heart  is  fiU*d  with  new  deUght; 
And  music  too,— can  tliere  be  foimd 
A  sight  so  beautiful  as  soimd  ? 
Tell  me,  kind  friends,  in  one  short  word, 
Am  I  not'Uke  that  captive  bird  ? 
I  live  in  song,  and  peace,  and  joy. 
Though  blind,  a  meny-hearted  boy. 

Park  Bexjamiw,  of  Bostov,  N.  AMsnTCA. 

*  Sec  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  206. 


Thbrb  is  not  a  single  dispensation  of  Providence  which, 
if  properly  viewed,  will  not  afford  an  cBcellent  lesson. 
Never  repine  at  the  ^ood  fortune  of  others ;  for  many  are 
they  who  wish  to  be  raised  to  your  situation. — Pbbsian 

POBT. 


THE  raSAL-BOATMlN. 

Thbrb  exists,  on  the  shores  of  Deal,  a  breed  of  am-» 
phibioua  humaa  beings,  whose  pecnliar  professicia  it 
is  to  rush  to  the  assistance  of  every  vessel  in  distresa* 
In  moments  of  calm  and  sunshine,  they  stand  list* 
lessly  on  the  shore,  stagnant  and  dormant,  like  the 
ocean  before  them :    but  when    every   shopkeeper 
closes  bis  door,  when  the  old  woman,  with  her  um- 
brella turned  inside  out,  feels  that  she  must  either 
lose  it  or  be  lifted  by  it  off  the  earth ;  when  the  reins 
of  the   mail-coachman   are  nearly  blown  from   hia 
hand,  and  his  leaders  have  scarcely  blood  or  breed- 
ing enough  to  face  the  storm  i  when  the  snow  ia 
drifting  across  the  fields,  seeking  for  a  hedge-cow 

X'nst  which  it  may  sparkle  and  rest  in  peace  > 
n  whole  families  of  the  wealthy  stop  in  their  dis« 
course  to  listen  to  the  wind  rumbling  in  their 
chimneys ;  when  the  sailor*s  wife,  at  her  tea^  hogs 
her  infant  to  her  arms,  and,  looking  at  its  father, 
silently  thanks  heaven  that  he  is  on  shore ; — ^tbbb 
has  the  moment  arrived  for  the  Deal  boatmen  to 
contend  one  against  another,  to  see  whose  boat  shall 
first  be  launched  into  the  tremendous  surf.  As  tha 
declivity  of  the  beach  is  very  steep,  and  as  the 
greased  rollers  over  which  the  keel  descends  are  all 
placed  ready  for  the  attempt,  they  only  wait  a  ma* 
ment  for  what  they  call  "  a  lull,"  and  then,  catting 
the  rope,  the  bark,  as  gallantly  as  themselves,  rushea 
to  its  native  element. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  into  deep  water  would 
amount  sometimes  almost  to  an  impossibility,  but 
that  word  has  been  blotted  from  their  vocabuJary  ^ 
and  although  some  boats  fail,  others,  with  seven  or 
eight  men  on  board,  are  soon  seen  stretching  acroas 
to  that  very  point  in  creation  which  one  woiidd  think 
the.  seafaring  roan  would  most  fearfully  avoid — the 
Goodwin  Sands.  To  be  even  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  such  a  ^pot,  in  the  stoutest  vessel,  and  with  the 
ablest  crew  that  ever  sailed,  is  a  fate  which  NeUon 
himself  would  have  striven  to  avoid}  but  that  these 
poor  nameless  heroes  should  not  only  be  willing,  but 
eager  to  go  there  voluntarily  in  a  hurricane,  in  an 
open  boat,  shows  very  clearly,  that,  with  all  his  follies 
and  all  his  foibles,  man  reidly  b,  or  rather  can  be, 
the  lord  of  the  creation,  and  that  within  his  slight 
frame  there  beats  a  heart  capable  of  doing  what 
every  other  animal  in  creation  would  shudder  to 
perform.  The-  lion  is  savage,  and  the  tiger  ia  fero- 
cious, but  where  would  their  long  tails  be,  if  they 
were  to  find  themselves  afloat  with  EngUsh  boatmen } 
The  Deal  boatmen  often  incur  these  dangers  with- 
out any  remuneration,  and  in  vain;  and  haSP-a-dozen 
boats  have  continually  to  return,  ^eir  services  after 
all  not  being  required.  So  long  as  a  vessel  can  keep 
to  sea,  they  are  specks  on  the  ocean,  insignificant 
and  unnoticed ;  but  when  a  ship  is  drifting  on  the 
sands,  or  has  itruck,  then  there  exists  no  object  in 
creation  so  important  as  themselves.  As  soon  as  a 
vessel  strikes  the  sand>  the  waves  in  succession  break 
upon  as  they  strike  and  pass  her.  Under  such  cir- 
ctunstances,  the  only  means  of  getting  her  afloat,  is 
for  the  shore-boat  to  come  under  her  bows  and 
carry  off  her  anchor;  which  being  dropped  at  some 
distance  to  windward,  enables  her  to  haul  herself 
into  deep  water.  To  describe  the  danger  which  a 
small  open  boat  experiences,  even  in  approaching  a 
vessel  to  make  this  attempt,  is  beyond  the  power  of 
any  painter ;  in  fact,  he  has  never  witnessed  it,  and 
even  were  he  to  be  granted  the  opportunity,  it  is 
quite  certain  that,  though  he  should  paint,  to  use  a 
sailor*s  phrase,  '*  till  all  was  blue,*'  the  artist  would 
himself  look  ten  times  bluer  than  his  picture. 

Of  all  the  most  unwieldy  guests  that  could  seek 
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for  lodgmg  in  a  imall  tioat,  a  Uurgt  ship**  anchor  is 
perhaps  the  worst)  either  to  receive  or  to  get  rid  of 
it  is  dangerous  ia  the  extreme.  Sven  in  a  calm, 
take  it  hy  'which  end  you  will,  it  is  an  awkward 
customer  to  deal  with;  and  though  philosophers  have 
said  "  what  is  home  willingly  ii  always  light/*  yet  if  an 
anchor  weighs  sixteen  or  eighteen  hundred  weighty 
carry  it  which  way  you  will,  in  a  gale  of  wind,  it  is 
heavy.  When  a  vessel,  from  humping  on  the  sands, 
has  become  unable  to  float,  its  last  and  only,  resource 
is  to  save  some  -of  the  crew,  who,  lashed  to  a  rope 
which  has  been  thrown  aboard,  are  one  by  one 
dragged  by  the  boatmen  through  the  surf,  tiU,  the 
boat  being  able  to  hold  no  more,  they  cut  the  only 
thread  on  which  the  hopes  of  the  remainder  had  de- 
pended, and  departing  with  their  cargo,  the  rest  are 
left  to  their  ikte. 

One  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  of  the  new 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  who  lately  visited  Deal, 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  condition  of 
this  meritorious  but  distressed  body  of  men,  thus 
describes  his  interview  with  one  of  them. 

"  Having  previously  learnt  that  George  PhUlpotts 
was  one  of  the  most  respectable,  most  experienced, 
as  well  as  most  daring  of  the  Deal  boatmen,  we  sent 
a  messenger  for  him,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes 
the  door  of  our  apartment  opened,  and  in  walked  a 
short,  clean-built,  mild-looking  old  man,  who,  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice,  very  modestly  observed  that  he  had 
been  informed  we  wished  to  speak  with  him. 

^'  At  first  we  conceived  that  there  must  have  been 
some  mistake,  for  the  man's  face  did  not  look  as  if 
it  had  ever  seen  danger,  and  there  was  a  benevolence 
in  it,  as  well  as  a  want  of  animation  in  his  small 
blue  eyes,  that  appeared  totally  out  of  character  with 
his  calling.  His  thin  white  hair  certainly  showed 
ihat  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  gain  experience  of 
some  sort,  but  until  he  answered  that  his  name 
was  PhiUpotts,  we  certainly  did  think  that  he  was 
not  pur  man. 

"  Well,  George,  what  shall  it  be  ?"  we  said  to  him, 
pointing  to  a  large  empty  tumbler  on  the  table.  He 
replied  that  he  was  much  obliged,  but  that  he  never 
drank  at  all,  unless  it  was  a  glass  of  grog  or  so  about 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  $  and  strange  as  it  may 
sound,  nothing  that  we  could  say  could  induce  him 
to  break  through  this  odd  arrangement.  As  the 
man  sat  perfectly  at  his  ease,  looking  as  if  nothing 
could  either  elate  or  depress  him,  we  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  explaining  to  him  what  was  our  real  object 
in  wishing  to  know  exactly  how  he  and  his  comrades 
were  faring.  On  our  taking  up  a,  pencil  to  write 
down  his  answers;  for  a  moment  he  paused,  but  the 
feeling,  whatever  it  was,  only  dashed  across  his  mind 
like  the  spray  of  a  sea,  and  he  afterwards  cared  no 
more  for  the  piece  of  black  lead;  than  if  it  had  been 
writing  his  epitaph. 

"  In  answer  to  our  queries,  he  stated  that  he  was 
sixty-one  years  of  age,  and  had  been  on  the  water 
ever  since  he  was  ten  years  old.  He  had  himself 
saved,  in  his  lifetime,  off  the  Goodwin  Sands,  rather 
more  than  a  hundred  men  and  women ;  and  on  this 
subject;  no  sooner  did  he  enter  into  details,  than  it 
was  evident  that  his  mind  was  rich  in  pride  and  self-  j 
satisfaction.  Nothing  could  be  more  creditable  to 
human  nature,  nothing  less  arrogant,  than  the  manly 
animation  with  which  he  exultingly  described  the 
various  sets  of  fellow-creatures,  of  ^1  nations,  he 
had  saved  from  drowning.  Yet  on  the  contra  side 
of  his  ledger,  he  kept  as  faithfully  recorded  the  con- 
cluding history  of  those  whose  vessels,  it  having 
been-  out  of  his  power  to  apin^ach,  had  foundered 
on  the  quicksands  only  a  few  fathoms  from  his  eyes. 


In  one  instanoe,^  he  said,  that  as  the  ship  went  iovm, 
they  suddenly  congregated  on  the  forecastle  lik^  a 
swarm  of  bees;  their  shrieks,  as  they  altogether 
sunk  into  et^snity,  seemed  still  to  be  sounding  in 
his  ears. 

^  Once,  after  witnesstng  a  scene  of  this  sort, 
during  a  very  heavy  gale  of  wind,  which  had  lasted 
three  days,  he  stretched  out  to  the  southward,  think- 
ing that  other  vessels  might  be  on  the  sands.  As  he 
was  passing,  at  a  great  distance,  a  brig,  which  had 
foundered  two  days  before,  with  all  hands  on  board, 
its  masts  being,  however,  still  above  water,  he  sud- 
denly observed  and  excldmed,  that  there  was  some- 
thing 'like  lumps*  on  the  foremast,  which  seemed  to 
move.  He  instantly  bore  down  upon  the  wreck,  and 
there  found  four  sailors  alive,  lashed  to  the  mast. 
With  the  greatest  difficulty  he  and  his  crew  saved 
them  all.  Their  thirst  (and  he  had  nothing  in  the 
boat  to  give  them)  was,  he  said,  quite  dreadful. 
There  had  been  Ivith  them  a  fifth  man, '  but  his  heart 
had  broken  5*  and  his  comrades,  seeing  this,  had 
managed  to  unlash  him,  and  he  fell  into  the  breakers.. 

"  In  saving  others,  Phillpotts  had  more  than  once 
lost  one  or  two  of  his  own  crew ;  and  in  one  case  he 
explained^  with  a  tear  actually  standing  in  the  corner 
of  each  eye,  that  he  had  lately  put  a  couple  of  his 
men  on  board  a  vessel  in  distress,  which  in  less  than 
ten  minutes  was  on  the  sands.  His  men,  as  well  as 
the  whole  crew,  were  drowned  before  his  eyes,,  all 
disappearing  close  to  him.  By  inconsiderately  push- 
ing forwards  to  save  his  comrades,  his  boat  got 
between  two  hanks  of  sands,  the  wind  blowing  so 
strong  upon  them  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
get  back.  For  some  time  the  three  men  who  were 
with  him  insisted  on  trying  to  get  out.  '  But,*  said 
Phillpotts,  who  was  at  the  helm,  '  I  told  'em,  my 
lads,  we*re  only  prolonging  our  misery,  the  sooner  it  *s 
over  the  better !'  The  sea  was  breaking  higher  than 
a  ship's  mast  over  both  banks,  but  they  had  nothing 
left  but  to  steer  right  at  their  enemy. 

"  On  approaching  the  bank,  an  immense  wave  to 
windward  broke,  and  by  the  force  of  the  tempest  was 
carried  completely  above  thehr  heads ;  the  jsea  itself 
seemed  to.  pass  over  them,  or  rather,  like  Pharaoh, 
they  were  between  two.  '  How  we  ever  got  over  the 
bank,*  said  PhiUpotts,  who,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
narrative,  seemed  lost,  confused,  and  incapable  of 
expressing  himself,  *  I  can  tell  no  man!'  After  a 
considerable  pause,  he  added,  '  It  was  just  God 
Almighty  that  saved  us,  and  I  shall  always  think  so.'  *' 
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THE  RUINS  OF  LAUNCKSTON  CABTLE, 

CORNWALL. 

THfe  town  of  Launceston,  from  whence  the  castle 
takes  its  name,  is  situated  on  the  main  road  that 
runs  through  the  centre  of  the  country  of  Cornwall, 
on  the  borders  of  Devonshire,  about  214  miles  from 
London,  and  84  from  the  Land's  End.  It  is  an 
extremely  ancient  town,  and  the  date  of  it  foundation 
is  unknown ;  inlbrmer  times  it  was  called  Danheved. 
The  manor  of  Launceston  belonged,  from  time  imme- 
morial, to  the  Earls  of  Cornwall,  whose  chief  seat 
was  at  Launceston  Castle.  It  was  taken  from  the 
native  earls  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  given 
to  bis  half-brother,  Robert  de  Morton,  whom  he 
made  an  Earl  of  Cornwall.  It  remained  attached 
to  the  earldom,  until  Cornwall  was  erected  into  a 
Duchy,  when  it  was  .annexed  to  the  duchy  by  act 
of  parliament. 
On  account  of  the  strength  of  its  position,  the 
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cutle  became  un  important  pod  daring  tbe  civil 
war.  At  the  commciiceiDent  of  bostilitiei,  it  wu 
in  the  handa  of  the  parlianieDt ;  bat,  on  the  approach 
of  Sir  Ralph  Horton  with  the  king's  ibrcee,  the 
commander  qaitted  the  town,  and  fled.  Dnring 
the  remainder  of  the  war,  it  wu  freqoentljr  taken 
and  retaken  by  tbe  opposite  porties,  until,  in  the 
month  of  March,  1646,  the  gorriaon  was  sarren- 
dered,  by  Colonel  Basset,  to  the  parliamentary  gene- 
nl.  Sir  Thomu  Fairfax.  Dnring  the  interregnnm, 
the  caitle  and  parit  nan  sold  at  piALc  auction, 
but  on  the  Testoratioa  of  King  Charles  the  Second, 
Sir  Hugh  Kper  had  a  grant  of  the  castle  as  leoaee, 
and  was  made  const^e  and  keeper  of  the  gaol; 
it  continued  in  this  family  until  the  year  1754. 
At  the  present  time,  the  Duke  of  Northomberlond  is 
lessee  of  that  part  of  tbe  property  on  which  the  mina 
stand. 

The  Castle  of  Launceston  is,  perhaps,  one  erf  the 
oldest  in  England,  and  appears  to  have  been  in  a  very 
ruinous  state,  even  as  far  hack  as  1337.  An  official 
survey  at  tbat  time,  describes  "A.  hall  with  two 
chambers;  a  smaller  hall  called  the  Earl's  chamber, 
with  another  chamber,  and  a  small  chapel  adjoining; 
a  larger  chapel,  another  small  hall,  a  few  other  rooms, 
and  two  prisons :  there  were  two  rooms,  also,  in  the 
tower  or  the  keep,  but  much  out  of  repair."  In  1 602, 
tbe  ruins  consisted  of  "  a  decayed  cbapel  in  the  base 
court,  a  large  hall  for  holding  the  shire  assizes,  the 
constable's  dwelling-house,  and  the  common  gaoL" 
lu  1 650,  only  one  old  tower  remained  in  loleraUe  pre- 
servation, wbich  was  used  as  a  prison.  .There  are  now 
scarcely  any  remains  of  the  Casde,  except  the  keep, 
which  has  been  described  by  Leland,  as  "  tin:  strongest, 
though  not  the  biggest,  he  had  ever  seen  in  England," 
From  the  massive  nature  of  tbe  building,  and  the 
entire  absence  of  Saxon  ornament,  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  built  by  tbe  ancient  Britons. 

When  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed,  (in  the  year 
1540,)  for  abolishing  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  ex- 
cept in  chorches  and  chnrcb-yards,  LauncestOD  was 
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life,  for  all  criminals,  excepting  inch 
guilty  of  the  deepest  crimes,  which  ate  e 
the  act;  this  mischievous  privilege  has 
time  been  entirely  abolished,  exc^  ii 
places  in  the  kingdom,  which  still  afford 
to  tbe  debtor  b<aa  arrest. 
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tnt  CATHEDRAL  OF  AUXERRE. 

AuxiRRB  is  t  city  of  Fraoce,  situated  at  a  distance 
of  rather  more  than  a  hundred  miles  to  the  south- 
east of  Paris,  it  is  now  the  capital  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Yonnej — ^formerly  it  was  the  chief  town 
of  the  district  known  hy  the  name  of  the  Auxerrois, 
or  County  of  Auxerre,  which  was  included  in  the 
pnwince  or  duchy  of  Burgundy.  The  place  is  of 
considerable  antiquity:  it  is  repeatedly  spoken  of 
during  the  latter  ages  of  the  Roman  Empire^  under  a 
great  many  different  names.  Antissiodurum,  Au- 
tissiodorum,  and  Autosidoruna,  are  three  varieties  3 
and  if  any  one  of  our  readers  should  wish  for  more, 
ho  will  find  eleven  others  enumerated  by  Moreri 
in  his  Grand  Dictumnaire.  This  many-named  town 
was  originally  in  the  territory  of  the  people  caUed 
Senone$,  who  occupied  the  country  of  which  Sens 
is  now  the  capital  ^  but  under  one  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  it  was  erected  into  a  city,  with  Vipagus,  or 
district,  of  its  own. 

I  After  the  fall  of  the  empire,  Auxerre  passed  Into 
the  hands  of  the  Franks;  and  under  the  early  kings 
of  France,  it  belonged,  together  with  the  county,  to 
the  bishops  of  Auxerre.  They  bestowed  it,  subject 
to  certain  conditions,  on  the  counts  of  Nevers  or 
Nivemois,  who  sold  it,  with  the  county,  to  the  crown 
of  France  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
for  30,000  golden  francs.  About  sixty  years  after- 
wards, it  was  again  alienated  from  the  royal  do- 
minions, being  given  up  by  Charles  the  Seventh,  to 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  for  the  purpose  of  detaching 
him  from  the  alliance  which  he  had  formed  with  the 
English,  during  the  rdgn  of  our  Henry  the  Sixth ; 
but  Charleses  crafty  son,  the  politic  Louis  the  Eleventh, 
quickly  recovered  possession  of  it,  when  the  death 
of  his  hot-headed  and  formidable  rival,  the  bold  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  left  him  at  liberty  to  pursue  bis 
favourite  project  of  reducing  the  power  of  his  vassals. 
From  thjs  time  forward  it  remained  annexed  to  the 
territory  of  the  crown;  the  bishops,  its  original 
owners,  retaining  some  slight  marks  of  their  former 
sovereignty.  Of  course  these  relics  of  feudality,  like 
all  others,  were  abolished  at  the  revolution.  While 
under  the  dominion  of  these  various  masters,  Auxerre 
underwent  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  an  ancient  Euro- 
pean city.  It  suffered  considerably  in  the  fifth 
century,  when  Attila,  with  his  Huns,  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  Gaul:  "  the  Scourge  of  God,'*  as  the 
barbarian  called  himself,  captured  the  city,  and  nearly 
reduced  it  to  ruins.  The  Normans  scarcely  treated  it 
better;  and  in  732,  the  Saracens  pillaged  it  completely. 
In  subsequent  times,  it  bore  its  full  share  of  the  misery 
which  the  frequent  domestic  disputes  of  France  brought 
upon  the  whole  kingdom ;  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury in  particular,  it  felt  deeply  the  injurious  conse- 
quences of  the  religious  wars  which  then  raged. 

The  modem  city  of  Auxerre  is  described  as" "  a  fine 
old  town,  but  dirty,  and  with  narrow  crooked  streets." 
It  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  upon  the  left  or 
western  bank  of  the  river  Yonne,  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  department ;  its  situation  is  remarkably 
fine,  and  the  air  pure.  Perhaps  the  town  itself  is 
hardly  worthy  of  the  spot  ota  which  it  stands.  "  The 
surrounding  country,'*  says  a  French  writer,  *'  is  deli- 
cious ;  but  the  interior  of  the  city  is  disagreeable.  It 
possesses  only  two  pubKc  squares, — both  very  small, 
and  but  one  street  which  is  worthy  of  mention.  Its 
churches  constitute  the  whole  of  its  attraction ;  and 
the  episcopal  palace  is  its  only  remarkable  moanment; 
-—it  is  the  finest  episcopal  edifice  in  France.** 

The  or^n  of  the  bishopriG  of  Auxerre  is  referred 
to  a  very  ancient  date,— «d  early  indeed  as  the  third 
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S.  Peregrinus,  or  as  the  French  call  him»  S.  FO^rin* 
which  we  may  render  "  St.  Pilgrim."  He  was  sent  from 
Rome  by  Pope  Stxtus  the  Second,  at  the  request  o^ 
a  few  Christians  of  Auxerre,  who,  seeing  that  the 
people  around  them  were  deeply  sunk  in  the  t^^y^ns^^m 
of  paganism,  were  desirous  to  obtain  the  praaence  of 
some  one  who  might  effect  their  conversioiL     Tlie 
eloquence  of  the  missionary,  and  the  goodness  of  his 
cause,  procured  him  success;  at  his  persoasion,  the 
pagans  on  the  borders  of  the  Yonne  renounced  tiieir 
cherished  idols,  and  embraced  the  Christian  faith. 
The  bishop  then  built  a  small  church  on  the  banks  of 
the  river ;  but  soon  afterwards,  while  upon  a  mlgi^i^m 
to  a  neighbouring  district,  he  was  seized,  and  put  to 
death.      About  a  century   afterwards,  the   original 
church  was  found  too  small  for  the  constantly  m- 
creasing  number  of  the  Christians;  and  St.  Amatre, 
the  fifth  bishop  of  the  see,  established  cxie  mcne  com- 
modious within  the  walls  of  Auxerre.     This  was  the 
first  Christian  temple  that  is  known  to  have  beea 
built  in  that  town. 

At  different  times  subsequent  to  the  period  of  ib 
erection,  the  edifice  underwent  various  alteratioos 
and  restorations,  being  enlarged,  and  enriched  with 
presents  of  considerable  value,  by  the  respective 
prelates  who  held  the  see;  but  in  the  ninth  century 
it  was  burnt  down.  It  was  quickly  rebuilt,  however, 
and  in  932  again  reconstructed,  for  the  fint  time  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  by  the  then  bishop,  who  bestowed 
a  number  of  rich  gifts  on  his  new  cathedral,  and 
was  the  first  to  be  buried  within  its  walls.  But  the 
edifice  which  his  piety  had  raised  was  doomed  to  a 
very  short  existence,  for  in  the  year  1030,  before  a 
hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  its  erection,  it  was 
demolished  by  fire.  Fortunately,  the  prelate  wbo 
then  occupied  the  see  of  Auxerre,  was  equally  zealous 
with  his  predecessor  of  the  former  century ;  and  the 
church  was  soon  rebuilt :  it  was  constructed  of  free- 
stone; and  on  this  occasion  were  built  the  fine  crypts 
which  remain  to  the  present  day. 

The  duration  of  this  edifice  was  not  more  extended 
than  that  of  its  predecessors,  notwithstanding  its 
superior  solidity;  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  it  was  in  a  state  of  considerable  decay.  The 
reigning  bishop,  William  of  Seignclay,  undertook  the 
task  of  rebuilding  it ;  he  began  the  work  in  the  year 
1213,  and  died  shortly  afterwards.  Succeeding  pre^ 
lates  brought  the  cathedral  to  its  present  state ;  but 
even  now  it  is  unfinished,  having  remained  in  the 
same  state  since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  France  was  so  strongly  convulsed  with  the  wars 
of  the  League,  and  with  religious  troubles.  The  great 
portal  is  incomplete,  and  but  one  of  the  towers  is 
finished ;  "  its  elegant  appearance,**  say  the  French, 
justly  **  makes  us  the  more  regret  the  absence  of  its 
fellow,  and  the  irregularity  thereby  produced.** 

An  inspection  of  the  engraving  contained  in  the 
preceding  page,  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  a 
marc  accurate  idea  of  the  external  appearance  of 
this  cathedral,  than  any  detailed  description  could 
convey.  The  front  there  shown  is  the  western  or 
principal  one  5  and  the  general  arrangement  oi  its 
parts  is  the  same  as  in  other  cathedrals  which  we 
have  already  described.  The  interior  is  regular  and 
pleasing;  the  nave,  however,  is  somewhat  narrow. 
The  circumstance  of  the  edifice  being  boiH  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  occasions  some  irregularity  in  the  level 
of  its  fioor;  a  descent  of  six  steps  leads  into  the 
nave,  and  another  of  two  leads  from  the  nave  into 
the  choir.  The  rose- windows  d  tMs  caahedral  aie 
the  principal  decoration  of  its  interior  ^  ibsme  of  tba 
transept  are  fine^  thooglk  not  in  the  best  paBsibleslalQ 
of  preservation. 
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The  flitnatioii  of  Auxerre  is  extremely  favourable 
for  commerce  3  its  position  on  the  Yonne,  which 
joins  the  Seine,  enables  it  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
of  an  easy  water-communication  with  Paris.  Never- 
theless, the  inhabitants  do  not  appear  to  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  facilities  which  are  at  their  com- 
mand ',  except  in  the  article  of  wine  there  is  little 
trade.  ''  The  wine-merchants,"  says  Mr.  J.  M. 
Cobbett,  *'  are  of  two  sorts  -,  the  one  buys  the  wine 
of  the  pressor  just  as  it  is  squeezed  out  of  the  grape, 
pays  for  it,  and  sends  it  to  Paris  5  the  other  comes 
ridiug  through  the  country  amongst  the  owners  of 
vineyards,  getting  them  to  send  their  wine  to  Paris, 
there  to  be  sold  for  them  on  commission,  and  between 
the  two  sorts  of  merchants,  the  poor  needy  vine- 
grower  doubtless  suffers.  I  was  greatly  amused  in 
hearing  the  conversations  between  the  vine-growers 
and  the  merchants ;  the  latter,  a  crafty  set  of  men, 
taking  advantage  of  every  circumstance  within  their 
knowledge  to  persuade  the  poor  grower  out  of  bis 
own,  and  the  latter  pleading  excessive  poverty,  and 
ignorance  greater  probably  than  was  his,  to  entice  the 
notice  of  both  sorts  of  merchants,  and  drive  the  best 
bargain  he  could  between  them. 

"  The  wine  of  Auxerre  is  very  famous  3  its  general 
name  is  petit  vi»  d Auxerre  (small  wine  of  Auxerre)  3 
but  there  arc  two  or  three  spots  of  the  country  near 
here,  that  are  famous  above  the  rest  of  the  country 
for  their  produce.  The  white  wine,  called  Chablis,  is 
grown  at  n  small  village,  (Chablis J  at  about  two 
leagues  from  Auxerre  3  and  there  are^  close  to  the 
town  the  two  C6te8^/a  Chenette  and  la  Migrhie,  which 
are  both  of  them  famous  for  their  red  wine.  I 
observed  that  all  the  vineyards  between  Fontaine- 
bleau  and  Paris  were  on  the  southern  sides  of 
hills;  and  here  1  find,  that  frequently  spots  of 
excellently  well-adapted  land  for  the  plant,  are  not 
planted  with  vines,  because  they  arc  not  high 
enough.  And  whenever  you  hear  of  a  good  wine, 
it  grows  on  a  c6te,  or  side  of  a  hUl.  These 
cdtes  are  particularly  attended  to,  I  see,  bv  the 
wine-merchants,  who  go  and  place  themselves  .on 
the  spot,  see  the  crop,  see  it  gathered  and*  put  into 
the  tubs  by  the  road-side  see  it  pressed,  and  then 
immediately  send  it  off  to  Paris  j  and  this,  they  say, 
is  the  only  way  to  be  sure  of  getting  pure  wine, 
because  the  moment  it  gets  into  the  hands  of  the 
country  wine-merchants  they  begin  to  mix  it  with 
their  old  stock,  or  with  the  strong  wine  of  the  south, 
in  order  to  make  nwre  Burgundy,'*  This  explains 
how  it  is  that  wines,  of  very  scanty  growth  in  France, 
are  rendered  so  very  plentiful  in  the  cellars  of  the 
innkeepers  5  the  Cdte  de  la  Migrfene  yields  scarcely 
more  than  400  dozen  bottles  of  its  peculiar  wine, 
and  yet  few  inns  in  France  would  confess  to  being 
without  a  very  good  supply  of  it.'.' 


THE  SEA. 


That  knowledge  is  advanced  by  an  intercourse  of  senti- 
ments, and  an  exchange  of  observations,  and  that  the 
bosom  is  disburdened,  by  a  communication  of  its  cares,  is 
too  well  known  for  proof  or  illustration.  In  solitude,  per- 
plexity swells  into  distraction,  and  grief  settles  into  melan- 
choly ;  even  the  satisfactions  and  pleasures  that  may  by 
chance  be  found,  are  imperfectly  enjoyed,  when  they  are 
enjoyed  without  participation. — Dr.  Johnson. 

Discretion. — ^There  are  many  more  shining  qualities  in 
the  mind  of  man,  but  there  is  none  more  useful  than  dis- 
cretion; it  is  this,  indeed,  which  gires  a  value  to  all  the 
rest,  which  sets  them  at  work  in  their  proper  times  and 
places,  and  turns  them  to  the  advantage  of  Che  person  who 
u  possessed  of  them.  'Without  it,  learning  is  pedantry,  and 
wit  impertinence;  virtue  itself  looks  like  weakness;  the 
best  parts  only  qualify  a  man  to  be  more  sprightly  in  his 
errors,  and  active  to  his  own  prejudice. — ^Addison. 


On  the  surface  of  this  globe,  there  is  no  where  to  be 
found  so  inhospitable  a  desert  as  the  '  wide  blue  sea.' 
At  any  distance  from  land  there  is  nothing  in  it  for 
man  to  eat  j  nothing  in  it  that  he  can  ^rink.  His 
tiny  foot  no  sooner  rests  upon  it,  than  he  sinks  into 
his  grave  j  it  grows  neither ,  flowers  nor  iruits;  it 
offers  monotony  to  the  mind,  restless  motion  to  the 
body  5  and  when,  besides  all  this,  one  reflects  that  it 
is  to  the  most  fickle  of  the  elements,  the  wind,  that 
vessels  of  all  sizes  arc  to  supplicate  for  assistance  in 
sailing  in  every  direction  to  their  various  destinations, 
it  would  almost  seem  that  the  ocean  was  divested  of 
charms,  and  armed  with  storms,  to  prevent  our  being 
persuaded  to  enter  its  dominions. 

But  though  the  situation  of  a  vessel  in  a  heavy 
gale  of  wind  appears  indescribably  terrific,  yet,  prac- 
tically speaking,  4ts  security  is  so  great,  that  it  is 
truly  said  ships  seldom  or  ever  founder  in  deep  water, 
except  from  accident  or  inattention.  How  ships 
manage  to  get  across  that  still  region,  that  ideal  line, 
which  separates  the  opposite  trade-winds  of  each 
hemisphere  5  how  a  small  bo:i^  of  men  manage  un- 
labeUed  to  be  buffeted  for  months  up  one  side  of  a 
wave  and  down  that  of  another;'  how  they  ever  get 
out  of  the  abysses  into  which  they  sink ;  and  how, 
after  such  pitching  and  tossing,  they  reach  in  safety 
the  very  harbour  in  their  native  country  from  which 
they  originally  departed,  can  and  ought  only  to  be 
accounted  for,  by  acknowledging  how  truly  it  has 
been  written,  '*  that  the  Spirit  of  God  moves  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters." 

It  is  not,  therefore,  from  the  ocean  itself  that  man 
has  so  much  to  fear;  the  earth  and  the  water  each 
afford  to  man  a  life  of  considerable  security,  yet 
there  exists  between  these  two  elements  an  everlasting 
war,  into  which  no  passing  vessel  can  enter  with  im- 
punity; for  of  all  the  terrors  of  this  world,  there  is 
surely  no  one  greater  than  that  of  being  on  a  lee- 
shore  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  in  shallow  water.  On 
this  account,,  it  is  natural  enough  that  the  fear  of 
land  is  as  strong  in  the  sailor's  heart  as  is  his  attach- 
ment to  it;  and  when,  homeward  bound,  he  day 
after  day  approaches  his  own  latitude,  his  love  and 
his  fear  of  his  native  shores  increase  as  the  distance 
between  them  diminishes.  Two  fates,  the  most 
opposite  in  their  extremes,  are  shortly  to  await  him. 
The  sailor-boy  fancifully  pictures  to  himself  that  in 
a  few  short  hours  he  will  be  once  again  nestling  in 
his  mother's  arms.  The  able  seaman  better  knows 
that  it  may  be  decreed  for  him,  as  it  has  been  decreed 
for  thousands,  that  in  gaining  his  point  he  shall  lose 
its  object— that  England,  with  all  its  virtue,  may  fade 
before  his  eyes,  and. 

While  he  sinks  without  an  arm  to  save, 
His  country  blooms,  a  garden  and  a  grave  1 

[QuARTEiiLY  Review.] 


The  world  has  nothing  solid,  nothing  durable ;  it  is  only 
a  fashion,  and  a  fashion  which  passeth  away.  The  ten- 
derest  friendships  end.  Honours  are  specious  titles,  which 
time  effaces.  Pleasures  are  amusements,  which  leave  only 
a  lasting  and  painful  repentance.  Riches  are  torn  from  us 
by  the  violence  of  men,  or  escape  us  by  their  own  insta 
bility.  Grandeurs  moulder  away  of  themselves.  Glory  and 
reputation  at  length  lose  themselves  in  the  abysses  of  an 
eternal  oblivion.  So  rolls  the  torrent  of  this  world,  what- 
ever pains  are  taken  to  stop  it.  Everything  is  carried  away 
by  a  rapid  train  of  passing  moments ;  and  by  continual 
revolutions  we  arrive,  frequently  without  thinking  of  itt  at 
that  fatal  point,  where  time  finishes,  and  eternity  begins. 
— ^Archbishop  FtECHXER. 
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THE  USEFUL  ARTS. 


Okais,  btrlej',  oaU,  171;,  peu,  Sc«.,  ue  genetmllf  cat 
down  bf  >  *<9'A#>  the  operation  being  termed  mowing. 
Thi>  is  leprded  at  the  hardeit  of  wM.  agricultunl  labour; 
the  weight  or  the  scythe,  acting  on  a  bng  lever,  the  itoop- 
ing  potitioQ.  and  the  motion  b«ck<ranls  and  forwardi  from 
right  to  left,  calling  nearly  all  tiie  rouidei  of  the  body  and 
limbs  into  strong  actioD.  This,  too,  has  Mnerklly  to  be 
pertbrmed  under  a  cloodleM  iky,  and  in  the  hottest  months 
of  the  year. 


Wheat,  bnani.  &«.,  are  reaped  by  means  of  sickles, 
which  are  of  two  kinds ;  one  has  its  edee  cut  into  fine 
teeth  like  a  law,  and  is  called  the  tieklchook.  In  using 
this  tool,  the  labourer  takes  a  handful  of  the  com  in  his 
left  hand,  and  cut*  tbrouKb  the  italks  or  ttrav  bya  pecu- 
liar motion  of  the  instrument  in  his  right  hand.  The  other 
kind  of  tool  has  a  smooth  edge  like  the  scythe,  and  is  called 
the  eaitting-hook.  In  some  places  another  hook  ia  used  in 
the  left  band,  to  collect  the  stalks  hither,  ready  to  be  cut 
with  the  sickle. 


There  are  madiines  mode  fbr  both  reaping  and  moiring, 
hut  they  are  far  from  being  generally  employed.  When 
the  scythe  is  used  to  cut  any  kind  of  com,  a  cradle  of 
wicker-work  ia  often  fixed  at  the  end,  which  receives  the 
plant  ai>  it  falU,  and  prevents  the  grain  from  being  scattered 
on  the  ground. 

The  crops  are  stored  in  various  ways;  hsy  and  clover, 
after  the  plants  are  dried  thoroughly  by  exposure  on  llie 
earth  to  the  sun,  are  mode  up  into  lai^e  ttackt.  It  is  the 
turning  over  of  thenc  grasses,  so  as  to  expose  them  as 
much  08  possible  to  the  air,  that  constitutes  hatf-maJcinff. 
This  operation  is  indispensable;  for  if  the  hay  were  put  up 
while  damp,  or  with  too  much  sap  in  it,  fermentation  would 
ensue,  by  which  so  much  heat  is  produced  as  to  spoil  the 
crop,  and  often  set  the  stack  on  fire. 

Com  is  either  stored  in  bartit  or  granariet,  or  else  made 
up  into  stacks,  called  ricii;  but,  in  order  to  preserve  these 
from  the  depredations  of  rats,  mice,  and  other  vermin,  it 
r  that  the  ricks  should  be  raised  above  tbe 


ground,  on  a  platform  of  beams,  supported  by  stoiw  povta, 
mode  with  a  cap  at  the  top,  projecting  all  round,  to  prevent 
tbe  animals  from  climbing  up  them.  Both  hay  and  ootn 
stacks  are  generally  thatched  to  keep  off  the  rain. 

Potatoes  are  stored  in  pits  dug  in  the  gnxiitd,  kept 
dry  and  cool  by  proper  draining;  but  there  is  so  mu^ 
variety  in  the  modes  of  storing  crops  which  are  to  be 
speedily  used,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  go  into  the  details 
of  them. 


Tbi  tbrtility  of  tbe  earth  is  somewhat  diminished  hf 
every  crop  tnat  grows  upon  it.  Formerly  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  leave  portions  of  the  land,  in  lucression,  un- 
cultivated for  one  year,  to  allow  it  to  recruit  itt  exhausted 
properties  by  a  season  of  rest;  this  was  called  suffering  it 
to  lie  faltoie.  Modem  science  has,  however,  shown  tbat, 
besides  the  loss  of  produce  occasioned  by  this  prartice,  it 
is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  often  injurious;  and  that  the 
object  in  view  is  belter  attained  by  judicious  MAML'itMc, 
and  by  that  greatest  of  all  improvements  in  agricaiUire, 
the  proper  succession,  or  Bolation  ofCropt. 

Every  genus  of  plants  requires,  tor  its  perfect  grcnrth 
and  fruitfulness,  some  particular  chemical  jprincipje  to  \>t 
derived  fi:om  the  soil;  hence,  the  land,  when  it  has  supplied 
to  a  crop  raised  upon  it  all  that  it  poeaeased  of  that 
necessary  principle,  is  no  longer  capable  of  nourishing  tbe 
same  plant,  but,  as  (ar  as  regards  that  particular  genus, 
becomes  barren.  With  tbe  aid  of  tillage,  however,  it  is 
perfectly  capable  of  nourishing  some  other  kind  of  crc^ 
which  roquircs  a  different  food  from  the  soil. 

Tbe  laws  of  vegetable  pbyiiologv  are,  as  yet,  too  little 
known  to  allow  us  to  explain  exactly,  what  the  earth  dotn 
towards  nourishing  ve^talion,  but  the  above  Jad  being 
established  by  observation,  experience  alone  could  inform 
us  what  plants  might  succeed  each  other,  and  floarish  on 
the  same  spot  of  ground.  Of  the  various  series  thus  Ewnd 
to  answer,  these  are  selected  and  employed  wfainb  uk  also 
consistent  with  the  more  immediate  objeds  of  agriculture, 
and  these  series  are  again  limited,  by  reference  to  tbe 
practiod  mode  in  which  the  farming-opMStions  an  to  be 

AllhougU  the  earth,  by  a  suocession  of  crops,  can  be 
constantly  active  in  their  production,  yet,  aa  has  been  men- 
tioned, it  is  necessary  to  resloro  to  tbe  s«l.  by  the  ai^iea- 
tion  of  manure,  certain  principles  which  are  requiral  by 
bU  vegetation.  One  of  the  moat  essential  components  of 
manure  is  animal  matter,  and  the  cheapest  and  best  form 
in  which  this  can  be  apjdied  is  dung;  to  collect  thia  In 
sufficient  quantities,  and  in  an  easy  mode,  caltle  must  Ks 
fed  in  yards  and  stables,  and  to  do  this  requires  a  store  of 
Joider.  Hence  we  see  the  necessity  for  raising  exten»ve 
crops  for  the  express  purpose  of  feeding  cattle,  and  these 
crops  are  so  arranged  as  to  constitnte  one  of  the  series 
above  alluded  to. 

Besides  tbe  turmp-crop  already  menliooed,  as  being 
devoted  to  this  purpose  orosse*,  lucerne,  eloirr,  taintfoin, 
beaiu,  &c.,  are  raised  (or  cattle.  This  variety,  with  tbe 
addition  of  other  oropa  required  for  tbe  use  of  man.  as  veil 
as  for  (he  food  of  animals,  and  for  certain  uses  in  the  aits, 
admits  of  diflcrent  rotations,  adapted  to  ever?  rariety  of  sail, 
locality,  climate,  and  to  every  other  circumstance  influ- 
encing the  agriculture  of  a  country. 

When  a  crop  is  raised  for  its  seed,  the  earth  is  far  more 
exhauisted  than  by  ono,  the  leaves  or  roots  of  which  only 
sre  wanted,  and  which  is,  therefore,  gathered  before  the 
fruit  begins  to  ripen;  hence  all  grain-crops,  peas,  beans, 
&c.,  &c.,  roquire  a  greater  supply  of  manure  to  recruit 
the  soil,  than  turnips,  or  the  arlifieial  grtutet,  as  clover, 
lucerne,  Sic 


I.  Whbat. 
Mam  derives  by  hr  the  greatest  portion  of  bis  vegelabh 
Jood  from  one  natural  family,  or  order,  of  pkints ;  namely, 
the  Grasses, — an  order  equally  well  defined  by  its  obvious 
as  by  its  liotanical  characters.  It  is  the  seed  only  of  the 
plant  which  is  used,  and  of  the  different  species  cultivsicd 
for  fiM)d,  that  called  Wkbat  is  most  generally  diffused  in 
all  tbe  northern  temperate  climates  of  the  globe.  The 
culture  of  those  plants  ia  ao  ancient,  that  its  history 
conalitutes  a  legend  of  tbe  eariiett  mythology  of  the 
nation  fint  civilised  in  Europe,— Greece-  It  may,  iudeei^ 
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■Imoit  ba  regaided  u  the  indicatuui  of  kdraneiiig  cdvilin- 
tioii.  when  »  natioD  begins  to  reiM  vbemt  for  (bod,  and 
MccKdingly  iu  culture  ipraads  mwe  and  more  in  evety  put 
of  the  globe. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  wheat  cultivated  in  Great 
Britain,— the  m'nter,  ot  common,  and  the  tpring  wheat;  but 
the  flnt  ii  the  moit  general,  and  to  that  we  Bhtdl  oonflae 
our  notice.  The  soils  bsBt  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
grain  are  loam  and  rich  clay,  but  by  the  improvBd  slate  of 
agriculture  now  attained  in  this  country,  wheat,  by  means 
of  judicious  rotations,  may  be,  and  is,  raised  on  most  soils. 
The  seed  is  generally  drill-sown  in  September  or  October, 
and  the  harvest  is  reaped  in  the  following  August.  Under 
ceruin  rircumstances,  however,  the  time  of  sowing  vane* 
tiom  those  months,  to  February,  March,  or  even  April. 

In  this  country  there  is  always  a  store  of  grain  in  hand, 
fbr  present  use,  sufficient  to  obviate  the  necessity  ot  having 
immediate  recourse  lo  the  new  hanett.  Under  proper 
management,  wheat  will  keep  for  several  years  without 
losing  its  qualities,  but  it  is  better  when  consumed  within 
■  twelvemonth  from  tlie  time  of  its  being  cut. 

The  fruit  of  the  plant,  properly  speaking,  is  home  in  a 
■pike  called  au  ear,  thickly  set,  on  the  top  of  Che  stdlk;  and 
the  teed  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  each  separate  fruit. 
The  first  operation  to  which  the  plant  is  subjected,  is 
THBxsHiNO,  the  object  of  which  is  to  beat  out  the  grain, 
or  fruit,  from  the  ear.  Threshing  is  still  performed  by 
means  of  an  instrument  called  a  fiail.  This  consists  of  a 
straight  handle,  about  four  or  Bve  feet  lung,  to  one  end  of 
which  a  short  thick  stick,  of  tough  wood,  is  attached  by 
leathern  straps,  forming  b  kind  of  hinge.  In  wielding  the 
flail,  the  labourer,  by  a  peculiar  motion,  causes  the  short 
stick  to  fall  Hut  on  the  pile  of  gniin  which  is  spread  out  on 
the  ground  before  him,  and  by  repeated  blows,  be  detaches 
the  ftuit  from  the  withered  tlower,  or  husk,  which  remains 
adhering  to  the  stem  or  straw.  Threshing  is  also  performed 
on  most  large  and  well -cultivated  farms,  by  machines,  of 
which  there  are  several  kinds.  The  employment  of 
threshing-machines,  as  of  machinery  in  general,  saves 
labour,  and  time,  and  does  the  wurk  more  effectually,  than  I 
it  can  be  done  by  band-labour.  In  time,  they  will,  no  I 
doubt,  supersede  the  flail,  as  certainly  as  the  corn-mill  has 
■uperseded  the  hand-mill  for  grinding  Hour*. 

The  next  process  is  wiknowino,  the  ot^ect  of  which  __ 
to  separate  the  fruit  from  the  husk  and  chaff,  which  the 
threshing  has  mingled  up  with  it.  Formerly  corn  was  win- 
nowed by  throwing  up  shovels-full  against  the  wind,  on  a 
windy  day;  the  heavier,  solid,  grain  fell  on  the  ground, 
while  the  lighter  chaff  was  blown  back,  and  separated  from 
it  The  object  of  the  machines  which  have  supplanted  this 
rude  and  imperfect  contrivance,  is  to  effect  the  separation 
either  by  turning  the  corn  quickly  round  in  cylindrical 
sieves,  which  admit  of  the  heavy  oar,  acted  on  bv  centri- 
fugal force,  escaping  through  the  meshes  while  the  light 
chaff  is  retained,  or  eUe  to  cause  an  artificial  current  of  air, 
by  means  oJfam,  in  an  enclosed  space,  which  prevents  loss 

When  the.^iril.or^ratH  as 
the  ohalT,  it  i^  put  in  sacks  to 
be  {/round.  The  exterior  of 
most  persons,  and  water-mills 

and  nmning  streams.  Whether  the  moving  force  be  wind 
or  water,  it  is  eropluyod  for  the  purpose  of  turning  round 
horizontally,  by  means  of  an  upright  axle,  a  thick,  flat,  cir- 
cular stone,  over  another  equal  and  similar  stone,  which  is 
fixed  beneath  it.  Tlic  surfaces  of  the  two  stones  which  are 
next  each  other,  are  cut  into  shallow  furrows,  iu  such 
directions,  as  may  create  by  Ibc  moving  round  of  the  upper 
stone,  o^■er  the  fixed  one  below  it,  the  greatest  quantity 
of  rubbing  and  grinding  motion.  The  two  surfaces  do  not 
touch  each  other,  and  the  small  distance  which  is  left 
between  the  stones,  is  adjustable  at  pleasure,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  grain :  the  nearer  the  atones  work 
together,  the  liner  will  be  the  Hour  iulo  which  the  grain  is 
ground.  The  fans  of  the  wind-mill,  or  the  wheel  of  the 
water-mill,  which  cause  the  mill-stone  to  revolve,  also  by 
means  of  intermediate  wheels,  give  motion  to  other  parts  of 
tbe  machine  intended  to  effect  the  several  operations  which 
the  grain  lias  to  go  through,  to  prepare  it  for  grinding  f. 

•  See  Saturday  M,iga,iiu.  Vol.  I.,  p.  65. 

t  In  Ihs  fignre,  the  i«i»  rides  and  half  ihs  toof  of  an  ordiMiy 
Binil-iail)  are  suppiucil  to  be  cemDved,  lo  allavr  of  the  intenor 
bcinE  wen  ;  e.cry  p»rL  is  omiLled  bul  what  is  immediMelj  dcccb- 
sary  lo  Lhe  grmdjni ;— ^  is  isortnf  lub,  enclosiDE  the  mill-itones, 
by  which  case  the  floor  is  proeived  from  bdai  wasted  nui  scatleTed 


The  object  of  the  first  of  these  operations,  is  to  dry  the 
com  so  as  to  make  it  fit  for  grinding;  this  is  perfbrmed  in  a 
kiln,  the  grain  being  laid  on  a  tile  floor,  peribraled  with 
small  holes,  which  allow  the  hot  air  tmta  a  fire  beneath  to 
penetrate  through  the  layer  of  com,  and  to  dry  it  sufficiently. 
The  tiles  being  \ety  slow  conductors  of  heat,  the  grain  u 
not  at  all  scorched  in  the  process.  When  it  has  been 
sufficientlv  dried,  the  grain  is  removed  to  lofts  to  oool  and 
mellow,  which  takes  about  five  or  six  days. 

The  next  process  is  cleaning  the  com,  or  freeing  it  from 
all  dirt,  earth,  &c.,  which  may  have  become  mixed  with  it. 
The  machine  to  effect  this  is  a  cylinder,  composed  of  iron- 
wire  net,  tbe  meshes  being  wide  enough  lo  admit  of  the 
smallest  grains,  small  gravel,  and  dust,  fiilling  through 
between  them.  This  leparalor,  as  it  is  called,  is  commonly 
placed  beneath  the  loft-Hoor  on  which  the  grain  has  cooled, 
so  that  this  can  be  let  down  into  the  cylinder  at  once, 
through  trap-doors.  The  cylinder  is  made  to  revolve 
rapidly,  tbe  motion  sifting  the  corn,  and  fi'eeing  it  from  the 
smaller  extraneous  matters,  while  the  larger  are  afterwards 
separated  by  hand. 

From  the  separator,  tbe  grain  is  transferred  to  another 
double  cylinder  of  iron-plate,  punched  full  of  small  holes, 
so  that  the  inner  surfaces  are  rough,  like  a  nutmeg-grater, 
the  com.  by  being  turned  round,  and  shaken  between  the 
two  surfaces  of  ihe  cylinders,  is.  freed  fhim  the  hairinei^s 
which  remains  at  one  end  of  each  grain,  consisting  of  the 
points  of  the  floral  envelopes  of  the  fmit  in  a  dithered 
state.  But  the  grain  yet  requires  another  sifting,  befor* 
it  is  ready  for  grinding,  and  this  is  performed  in  a  long 
&Quare  chest,  the  bottom  of  which  is  formed  of  wire-gauze. 
Tail  sieve  is  made  to  move  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
to  shake  tbe  grain  well,  while  four  broad,  light  tans,  revolve 

into  (he''b?n 
whence  it  flo 


runnel-pipe,  through  which  the  fl 
1 ;  B  is  the  hnppir,  into  which  ihe  ■ 


I  gradually  beivreen  Ihe  &U>n«  Uimugh  i  hole  al  the 
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rapidly,  and  excite  a  current  of  air,  strong  enough  to  cany 
off  the  dust  or  bran  rubbed  off  in  the  sieve.  Thu  operation 
is,  in  fact,  a  second  winnowing.  The  com,  when  thns  com- 
nletely  cleaned  by  these  three  processes,  is  let  into  the 
nopper. 

The  meal,  in  the  state  in  whieh  it  comes  from  the  mill- 
stones, consists  of  the  true  flour,  or  farina,  of  the  seed, 
mingled  with  the  broken  husk,  or  6raii,  which  is  the/rtiiVof 
the  wheat,  a  thin  double  skin  olosely  adhering  to  the  seed, 
and  only  separable  from  it  by  grinding.  These  skins  are 
rough  and  harsh,  and  would  impart  a  disagreeable  flavour 
to  bread. 

The  process  of  houlting^  or  of  separating  the  bran  fh>m 
the  flour,  is  perfbrmed  by  putting  the  meal  into  another 
kind  of  sieve,  which  is  either  a  light  wooden  frame,  over 
which  canvass,  or  coarse  muslin,  is  strained,  and  made  to 
revolve  rapidly,  so  as  to  sift  the  fine  impalpable  flour,  and 
retain  the  bran,  or,  as  is  done  in  the  more  improved  mills, 
a  cylindrical  hairbrush,  like  a  bottle-brush,  is  made  to 
revolve  rapidly  in  a  wire-gause  cylinder,  the  surface  of 
which  the  wire  just  touches.  The  meal  in  the  cvlinder  is 
driven  out  through  the  meshes,  by  the  motion  of  the  brush, 
and  the  bran,  together  with  the  ooarsely-ground  particles 
of  flour,  are  retained.  This  ooarse  mesi  is  re-ground,  and 
again  boulted.  Yielding  a  second  quality  of  flour,  and  what 
remains  after  this  second  process  is  ground  a  third  time, 
affording  a  third  inferior  kind  of  flour,  in  which  there  is 
much  01  the  skin  above  mentioned.  What  remains  in  the 
boulting-eylinder  after  this  third  procens  is  bran.  This  is 
used  for  various  purposes,  such  as  stufflng  cushions,  clean- 
ing various  kinds  of  metal  articles,  &c. 


WBXif  a  distinguished  English  nobleman,  who  has  lately 
sucoeeded  to  the  title  and  large  estates  possessed  by  his 
faUier,  was  a  boy,  he  generally  spent  the  whole  oi  the 
pocket-money  allowed  him  as  rapidly  as  most  boys  do. 
One  day  he  asked  a  oonfldential  sen*ant  of  the  family  to 
lend  him  some  money.  The  man,  thinking  it  improper  to 
advance  the  money  without  the  knowledge  of  the  earl,  his 
Ikther,  evaded,  by  some  excuse,  immediate  compliance  with 
the  youth's  request,  and  acquainted  his  lordship  with  the 
circumstance.  The  earl  questioned  the  servant  respecting 
the  manner  in  which  his  son  spent  the  very  liberal  sum 
that  was  allowed  him;  and  though  he  was  not  able  to 
obtain  satisfactory  information  on  the  subject,  he  autliorised 
him  to  lend  his  son  the  money  required,  if  he  would  tell 
him  (the  lender)  what  he  wanted  it  for.  When  the  yountf 
lord  heard  the  terms  on  which  the  servant  offered  to  lena 
him  the  money*  he  was  very  unwilling  to  agree  to  them ; 
and  no  sooner  was  it  in  his  possession  than  ho  hastened  to 
a  mercer's,  and  laid  out  tne  whole  sum  in  blankets  and 
flannels,  which  were  distributed  among  a  number  of  poor 
women,  whom  his  lordship  said  he  had  observed  scantily 
clothed  abroad,  and  without  covering  at  homo,  during  the 
severest  season  of  the  year.  It  was  then  ascertained  by 
the  servant  that  this  had  been  the  way  in  which  the  bene- 
volent youth  had  been  in  the  habit  of  spending  his  allow- 
ance ;  but,  when  his  father  heard  of  it,  his  son  s  means 
of  doing  good  to  his  fellow-creatures  were  no  longer  limited 
to  the  compass  of  a  boy*s  pocket-money. 


Cow  PER,  the  poet,  in  his  memoirs  of  his  eorlv  lifb,  gives 
an  affecting  instance  of  the  benefit  frequently  derived  from 
the  recollection  of  some  consolatory  text  of  Scripture.  It 
occurred  while  he  was  at  a  public  school.  **  My  chief 
affliction,''  he  says  **  consisted  in  my  being  singled  out  from 
all  the  other  boys  by  n  lad  about  fifteen  years  of  age  as  a 
proper  object  upon  whom  he  might  let  loose  the  cruelty  of 
nis  temper.  One  day,  as  I  was  sitting  alone  upon  a  bench 
in  the  school,  melancholy,  and  almost  ready  to  weep  at 
the  recollection  of  what  j  had  already  suffered,  and  ex- 
pecting at  the  same  time  my  tormentor  every  moment, 
these  words  of  the  Psalmist  came  into  my  mind  ;  "  I  will 
not  be  afraid  of  what  man  can  do  unto  me."  I  applied 
this  to  my  own  case,  with  a  degree  of  trust  and  confidence 
in  God  that  would  have  been  no  disgrace  to  a  much  more 
experiencpd  Christian.  Instantly  1  perceived  in  myself  a 
briskness  of  spirit  and  a  cheerfulness,  whi.eh  I  had  never 
before  experienced,  and  took  several  paces  up  and  down 
the  room  with  joyful  alacrity— His  gift  in  whom  I  trusted. 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  me,  if  this  early  effort 
towards  the  blessed  God  had  been  frequently  repeated  by 
me  I'* 


COHTKBeiOW    or   BDWIN,    THB    PABAN     KING     OV 
NORTHVMBKIA,  TO   CBRISTIABITY. 

Edwin,    having    succeeded    to    the  Northumbriaa 
throne  when  hardly  oat  of  hie  cradle,  was  quickly 
set  aside,  and  then  stealthily  conveyed  away.     Ethel* 
firid,  who  had  usurped  his  crown,  sent  emtssaiiev 
after  him  into  every  comer  of  the  island  where  he 
took  temporary  shelter.     At  length  he  found  pro* 
tection  at  the  court  of  Redwald,  King  of  East  Anglia. 
This   prince,   being  assiduously  plied  by  EtheSrid 
with   promises  and  menaces,  began  to  waver.      A 
friend  of  Edwin  was  informed  of  this,  and  advised 
instant  flight.     The  royal  youth  had  just  retired  to 
rest,  but  he  hastily  left  his  chamber,  and  withdrew 
beyond  the  dwelling,  distracted  by  anxious  appre- 
hension.    He  had  already  wandered  over  most  of 
England,  in  quest  of'  safety,  and  he  was  now  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  see  any  further  hope.     As  night  wore 
away,  he  probably  sank  into  an  ag^itated  slumber.     A 
majestic   personage   now    roused    attention,    whose 
countenance  and  dress   were   wholly  new.     Edwin 
strained  his  eyes  in  agony.     "  Wherefore/'  said  his 
nnknovm   visiter,   "  sit  you  mourning  here,  while 
other  mortals  quietly  repose?*'     He  was  answered, 
"  It  can  be  no  concern  of  yours,  whether  I  spend  the 
night  abroad,  or  on  my  couch."     The  figure  said  : 
"Do  not  think  me  unaware  of  your  distress.      I 
know  it  all.     What  will  you  give  me,  then,  to  set 
your  heart  at  ease,  and  make  Redwald  spurn  every 
overture  of  your  enemy  ?"     Edwin  eagerly  promised 
any  thing  that  ever  might  be  in  his  power.     "  Again, 
what  would  you  give/'  the  stranger  added,  "if  I 
should  enable  you,  not  only  to  trample  on  yoar  foes, 
but  also  to  outstrip  the  power  of  every  neighbouring 
king?"      Edwin  ple(l<;ed  himself,  if  possible,  more 
largely  than  before.     He  was  then  asked:  "  Should 
he  who  cheers  you  thus  with  unexpected  hopes,  be 
found  quite  equal  to  crown  them  wiUi  success,  would 
you  take  hereafter  his  advice,  if  he  should  recommend 
a  course  of  life  different  from  any  followed  in  your 
family,  yet  far  more  excellent?"     This,  also,  met  with 
a  hearty  affirmative  reply.     "  When  this  signal  shall 
be  repeated,  remember,  then,  yamr  pledge,*'     As  these 
words  were  spoken,  the  figure  pressed  his  right  hand 
solemnly  on  Edwin's  head,  and  immediately  dis- 
appeared.    After  a  short  interval,  the  young  Nor- 
thumbrian saw   that  kind  friend  approach,   whose 
warning  had  aroused  him  from  his  bed.    Now  he 
was,  however,  told  that  Redwald,  influenced  by  the 
queen,  had  not  only  given  up  every  thought  of  be- 
traying him   to  Ethelfrid,  but  was  even  ready  to 
furnish  him  with  troops,  for  driving  that  usurper 
from  his  throne.     He  did  aid  him  thus,  and  Edwin 
regained  his  patrimonial  sovereignty. 

After  his  triumphant  return  from  taking  vengeance 
upon  Quichelm,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  Pauhnus* 
desired  an  interview.  In  this,  he  slowly  raised  his 
right  hand,  and  pressed  it  earnestly  upon  the  royal 
head.  Edwin  started,  and  trembled  violently.  "  You 
know  this  signal,"  the  Italian  said;  "you  know  it  to 
have  been  originally  given  by  one  whose  words  have 
most  exactly  been  fulfilled.  Remember,  then,  your 
pledge,*^  Edwin  fell  at  the  missionary's  feet,  and 
earnestly  inquired  his  meaning.  "  By  Good's  mercy/* 
Paulinus  added,  "  when  even  hope  had  fled,  your  life 
was  saved.  By  the  same  mercy  you  have  wonderfully 
prevailed  over  all  your  enemies,  and  regained  your 
paternal  throne.  A  third,  and  a  greater  instance  of 
his  mercy,  yet  awaits  acceptance.  Redeem  your  pledge, 
and  the  God,  who  has  led  you  through  so  many 
dangers,  to  gain  and  to  secure  an  earthly  throne,  will 

'  An  Italian,  re>«ident  at  the  court  of  the  queen,  and  who  bad 
come  to  England  as  a  Christian  mifiMonary. 
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Temain  yotir  tneaA  until  jrott  teach  the  glories  of  his 
own  eternal  kingdom.**  Before  stich  an  appeal^ 
Edwin  was  powerless.  He  professed  himself  anxioos 
to  redeem  his  pledge,  as  Paulinus  claimed  3  and  he 
desired  only  to  delay  baptism  nntil  he  conld  receive 
it  in  company  with  his  leading  men. 

There,  duly  met  in  a  solemn  assembly,  and  Panli- 
nns  having  pleaded  in  favour  of  Christianity,  Coifi,  a 
Dmidic  pontiff  apparently,  thus  addressed  the  royal 
president : — "  It  seems  to  me,  O  king,  that  our 
paternal  gods  are  worthless^  for  no  one  has  worshipped 
them  more  devoutly  than  mjrself  j  yet  my  lot  has 
been  far  less  prosperous  than  that  of  many  others 
not  half  so  pious."  A  chief  then  said,—"  The  life  of 
man^  O  king,  reminds  me  of  a  winter  feast,  around 
your  blazing  fire,  while  the  storm  howls,  or  the  snow 
drives  abroad.  A  distressed  sparrow  darts  within 
the  doorway :  for  a  moment  it  enjoys  the  cheering 
warmth  and  shelter  from  the  blasts  then,  shooting 
through  the  other  entrance,  it  is  lost  again.  Such  is 
man :  he  comes  we  know  not  whence,  hastily  snatches 
a  scanty  share  of  worldly  pleasure,  and  then  goes  we 
know  not  whither.  If  this  new  doctrine,  therefore, 
will  give  us  any  clearer  insight  into  things  that  so 
much  concern  us,  my  feeling  is  to  follow  it.*'  Before 
such  arguments,  resembling  so  strikingly  those  of 
Indian  warriors  in  America,  Northumbrian  paganism 
fell.  Coifi  was  foremost  in  making  war  upon  the 
superstition  which  had  so  severely  baulked  his  worldly 
hopes.  His  priestly  character  obliged  him  to  ride 
upon  a  mare,  and  forbade  him  to  bear  a  weapon. 
The  people,  therefore,  thought  him  mad  when  he 
appeared  upon  Edwin's  charger,  with  lance  in  hand. 
He  rode,  however,  to  a  famous  temple,  pierced  the 
idol  through,  and  ordered  the  building  to  be  burnt. 
Soon  afterwards,  Paulinus  kept  a  most  impressive 
Easter,  by  holding  a  public  baptism  at  York,  in 
which  Edwin,  his  principal  men,  and  a  great  multi- 
tude of  inferior  people,  were  solemnly  admitted  into 
the  Christian  church. Soames*  Anglo-Saxon  Church, 


Society  is  making  a  rapid,  and  in  many  respects  a  grati- 
^ing  advance  in  wealth,  in  civilization,  in  mtellect :  let 
u»  do  our  utmost,  that  the  moral  and  religious  virtues 
may  follow  in  the  train,  encouraging  *the  developement 
of  all  that  is  really  good,  and  counteracting  what  is 
evil.  Let  us  leave  the  world  wiser  and  better  than  wc 
found  it,  and  we  shall  leave  it  happier.  It  may  he  urged 
that  our  single  exertions  cannot  do  much  to  stem  the  vast 
tide  of  human  passions  and  vices  which  the  vortex  of 
society  sets  in  motion.  I  answer,  that  it  is  only  by  each 
individual  doing  his  utmost  in  the  line  of  his  duty,4vithout 
stopping  to  inquire  to  what  degree  others  may  be  disposed 
to  co-operate  with  him,  that  any  extensive  amelioration  of 
public  manners  can  take  effect.  Let  us  not  forget,  then, 
that  a  good  example  is  the  best  of  all  possible  instmction 
which  we  can  convey  to  otliers.  The  life  of  a  truly-good 
man,  I  mean,  of  course,  of  a  sincere  and  humble-minded 
Christian,  affords  the  most  convincing  of  all  public  lessons. 
Many  and  many  a  Christian  has  existed,  who,  with  no 
other  object  than  that  of  standing  one  day  before  God  with 
an  unsullied  conscience,  has  sone  through  his  unobtrusive 
course,  wholly  unsuspicious  of  the  benefits  he  was  confer- 
ring, though  meanwhile  the  silent  operation  of  his  example 
was  ^quietly  and  imperceptibly  moulding  men's  minds  to  a 
conformity  of  feeling,  and  rendering  a  good  life  more  gene- 
rally pi-evalent,  by  making  it  more  familiar,  and  more  ami- 
able.— Sh  uttl  e  worth  . 


Reason  is  always  striving,  always  at  a  loss ;  and  of  neees- 
sity  it  must  so  come  to  pass,  while  it  is  exercdsed  at>out 
that  which  is  not  its  proper  object  Let  us  be  content  at 
last  to  know  God  by  his  own  methods,  at  least  so  much  of 
him  as  he  is  pleased  to  reveal  to  us  in  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures. To  apprehend  them  to  be  the  word  of  God  is  all 
our  reason  has  to  do,  for  ail  beyond  it  is  the  work  of  faith, 
which  is  the  seal  of  Heaven  impressed  upon  cur  tonaa 
understanding.— —Dayobit, 


THE  BCINES  OF  6RBAT  BRITAIN. 

VII.    Inclined  Plane  at  Wheal  Friendship 

Copper-Mine. 

Among  those  works  of  art  which  ape  most  remark- 
able for  their  magaitade  and  boldness,  there  are 
probably  few  more  interesting,  than  some  which  are 
occasionally  executed  in  the  deep  and  extensive  mines 
of  this  and  other  countries.  Works  of  this  kind 
are,  however,  very  little  generally  known;  certainly 
much  less  so  than  they  deserve  to  be>  a  circumstance 
occasioned  partly  by  the  local  position  of  mines, 
which  are  usually  situated  in  mountainous  and  barran 
districts,  remote  from  towns,  and  partly  by  the 
peculiar  nature  of  mining  operations,  which  instead  of 
rising  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  conspicuous 
masses,  like  the  structures  of  the  architect  and  engi- 
neer, consist  of  excavations  buried  deep  below  it, 
which,  therefore,  however  great  their  magnitude  may 
be,  can  never  be  viewed  from  any  single  point,  or 
exhibit  the  unity  and  grandeur  possess^  by  works 
of  the  former  description. 

The  annexed  sketch  represents  the  mouth  or 
entrance  of  an  incUned  plane,  at  an  extensive  copper- 
mine  called  Wheal  Friendship,  near  Tavistock  in 
Devonshire,  a  work  of  a  very  singular  nature,  there 
being  scarcely  any  other  examples  of  a  similar  kind. 

To  furnish  a  correct  idea  of  the  nature  of  this 
inclined  plane,  it  will  be  necessary  shortly  to  remind 
the  reader  of  the  various  modes  by  which  access  is 
obtained  to  the  underground  workings  of  mines,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  the  ores  and  other  substances, 
which  are  required  to  be  brought  to  the  surface. 
They  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds :— Perpendicular  shafts 
or  pits, — Day-levels  or  adits, — ^and  lastly  (althou^ 
but  rarely).  Inclined  planes,  as  in  €ke  ease  before  us. 

The  pits  or  shafts  used  in  nuue8>  are  by  lar  the 
most  usual  and  important  means  of  aiceess,  always 
penetrating  to  the  deepest  excavations.  They  are 
very  similar  to  common  wells,  but  of  laiger  dimen- 
sions, most  generally  of  a  rectangular  form,  and 
supported,  when  necessary,  by- a  tlm^r  framework,  as 
noticed  in  a  former  article,  inet^  of  by  brickwork. 
Shafts  have  been  carried  in  this  country  to  the  depth 
of  nearly  1 60f)  feet,  and  in  others  to  between  two 
and  three  thousand. 

Day-levels  or  adits  are  simply  tunnels  or  horizon- 
tal passages,  which  are  excavated  from  the  lowest 
convenient  point  in  some  neighbouring  valley,  into 
the  side  of  the  hill  or  mountain,  in  which  the  mine 
is  situated.  They  are  similar  to  the  tunnels  occa- 
sionally excavated  for  canals  and  railways.  Where 
support  is  required,  it  is  generally  afforded  by 
timbering,  but  sometimes  also  by  walling.  They 
differ,  however,  from  ordinary  tunnels,  in  having 
but  one  outlet  at  the  surface,  instead  of  two,  the 
other  extremity  terminating  in  the  mine,  and  usually 
at  a  great  depth  from  the  surface.  ;  Excavations  of 
this  kind  are  sometimes  carried  fot  several  miles, 
although  not  con^monly  in  a  direct  line. 

Inclined  planes  partake  both  of  tlie  nature  of 
shafts,  and  levels ;  like  the  former,  they  penetrate  to 
the  deepest  excavations  of  the  mine,  and  like  the 
latter,  serve  as  roads  for  the  carriage  of  ores,  and 
other  substances.  They  may,  in  fact,  be  considered 
as  inclined  tunnels,  having  but  one  communication 
with  the  surface. 

At  the  mine  called  Wheal  Friendship,  there  are 
two  inclined  planes^  distingutsfaed  as  "  the  old'*  and 
*'  the  new,**  both  beginning  near  tike  same  point  on 
the  surface.  The  old  inclined  plane  was  about  500 
yards  in  length,  and  the  depth  at  the  end,  perpen- 
dicular from  the  surface,  was  600  feet,  the  angle  it 
formed  with  the  horizon^  being  about  20  degrees. 
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TUs  ]lllBe  WW  in  OMftir  ft  eomldenUe  time,  but 
orcanutwicea  Rodond  it  d<«ir«Me  to  form  another  of 
UBcb  greater  depth,  which  wu  began  about  Mvea  or 
eight  years  noce,  and  is  now  in  nae. 

This  indined  plane  is  650  yards  la  length,  and 
attains  to  a  depth  of  about  1025  feet  perpeodictilar 
below  its  month,  or  1100  feet  below  the  snrAue, 
which  is  elevated  nearly  100  feet  higher  above  the 
end  of  the  plane,  than  it  is  nrar  its  month.  The 
indination  wtiich  it  fbrms  with  the  horizon,  varies 
from  tliirty  to  forty-five  d^rees,  an  ang^  which  far 
eioeeds  that  of  the  inclination  of  the  higiiest  and 
most  abrupt  mountains,  in  this,  and  probably  any 
other  country,  and  consequently,  up  so  steep  an 
ascent,  no  carriage  could  be  propelled,  ezceptii^  by 
the  power  of  machinery. 

lius  remariEsble  tnnnel  is  about  seven  feet  higb, 
and  five  feet  wide,  and  is  supported,  where  necessary, 
by  timbering,  except  for  a  short  distance  near  the 
wuxtvx,  where  masonry  is  used.  A  railway,  consisting 
of  a  single  track  of  edge-rails,  is  carried  along  the 
plane,  from  tlie  top  to  the  bottom,  and  is  extended 
fb^  a  short  distance  also  upon  the  smriace.  The 
wagon  used  is  made  of  wronght-iron. 

The  power  nsed  for  drawing  up  the  wagcm  and  its 
load,  which  consists  of  the  ores,  and  sometimes  the 
rock  from  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  is  that  of  a  large 
overshot  water-wheel,  forty  feet  in  diameter,  and  five 
and  a-half  feet  in  breast,  which  is  turned  by  a  con- 
siderable stream  of  water,  which,  with  another  of 
equal  sise,  is  conducted  several  miles  through  a  iMt, 
or  artificial  channel,  in  order  to  work  this,  and  the 
other  machinery  belonging  to  the  mines.  These  two 
stveams  fnmish  a  constant  supply  of  more  than  5000 
gallons  per  minute.  The  water-wheel  is  erected  at 
the  Bur^ce,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  mouth  t^ 
the  inclined  plane,  and  is  connected  with  the  wagon 
which  it  draws  up,  by  a  strong  chain  passing  over 
rollers,  at  intervals  of  a  few  feet. 

Although  the  length  and  indination  of  the  plane 
have  been  given  in  a  manner  sufficiently  intelligible 
to  those  conversant  with  subjects  of  the  kind,  there 
are  probably  many  persons  who  will  be  unable  to 
tvnn  an  adequate  idea  of  these  particulan,  unless 
placed  before  them  in  the  more  obvious  and  familiar 
light  of  an  elevation  aiove,  instead  of  an  excavation 
htiom,  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  may,  perhaps,  i 
be  done  in  the  following  manner.     The  height  of  St  | 


Paul's  Cathedral,  to  the  top  of  the  baU  and  craw,  te 
360  feet;  supposing,  therefore,  that  two  buildings  a£ 
equal  altitude  were  placed  upon  it,  we  should  hsve  am 
rinwftos  of  1080  feet,  answering  neariy  to  the  per- 
pendicular depth  of  the  end  of  the  inclined  plane 
bdow  its  mouth,  which  was  before  stated  at  1025 
feet.  If  from  this  immense  elevation,  we  cmcdve 
two  ropes  or  imaginary  lines,  about  four  feet  Kpmrt, 
to  be  extended  through  the  air,  follewing  the  line  of 
Lndgate  Hill,  and  reaching  the  ground  at  the  eastern 
end  of  Fleet  Street,  (a  distance  of  above  500  yards,) 
the  le»gtk  and  tU^  of  the  inclined  plane;  wiil  be 
pretty  correctly  figured  to  the  imagination. 

Any  description  of  the  mine  itself,  would  far  exceed 
the  limits  of  this  article ;  it  may  be  added,  however, 
that  heddea  the  work  we  have  been  considering,  there 
are  at  Wheal  Friendship,  five  or  six  pits  or  shafta, 
some  going  nearly  to,  and  others  exceeding,  the  depth 
of  1000  feet,  and  levels  (or  horizontal  subterraneaa 
passages)  to  the  aggregate  extent  of  several  miles, 
the  latter  being  placed  one  below  the  other,  at  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  apart,  and  communicating  with  the  shaJFts. 

Upon  the  surface,  besides  the  water- whcd  employed 
at  the  inclined  plane,  there  are  foar  others  of  lai^;er 
size  (one  being  fifty  feet  in  diameter),  and  three 
smaller  ones,  all  being  tamed  by  the  powerfol 
streams  of  water  before  noticed  as  being  conducted 
to  the  mine  for  this  purpose,  by  artificial  channels. 
Four  of  these  large  wheels  are  employed  in  pumping 
out  the  water,  which  accumulates  in  such  a  quantity 
in  the  subterranean  workings,  that  it  is  necesssry  to 
raise  a  stream  of  700  or  800  gallons  per  minute,  to 
prevent  the  mine  from  being  inundated. 

This  slight  description  may,  perhaps,  serve  to 
aCTord  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  and 
extent  of  those  operatioas,  which  it  is  necessary  to 
carry  on  in  the  bowda  of  the  earth,  in  order  to 
procure  those  metallic  substances,  with  the  use  and  - 
properties  of  which,  every  person  must  be  familiar, 
although  comparatively  few  are  acquainted  with  their 
history,  and  the  processes  by  which  they  are  obtained. 
It  is  needless  to  remind  the  reader,  how  esseutid  sn 
abundant  supply  of  the  metals  is,  to  a  civilized  state 
of  society,  or  to  point  out  their  varied  and  infinite 
utility,  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences  wtiich  promote 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind*.  F,  B. 


■DdZU;  and  Vol.  V; 
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THE  CITY  OF  CORDOVA,  IN  SPAIN. 

Cordova,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  kingdom  of 
that  name,  and  the  second  city  in  the  Spanish  pro- 
vince of  Andalusia,  stands  upon  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Guadalquivir,  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  of 
mountains  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sierra  Morena. 
It  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  though  the 
exact  period  of  its  foundation  is  unknown.  Under 
the  Romans  it  bore  the  names  of  Corduba  and  Colonia 
Patricia,  and  was  a  place  of  importance,  especially 
as  a  seat  of  learning.  Its  academy  was  highly 
celebrated  aa  a  school  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy ; 
and  among  tba  eminent  men  who  were  bom  in  the 
city,  the  two  Senecas — ^the  rhetorician  and  the  philo- 
sopher— and  the  poet  Luoan,  stand  conspicuous. 

On  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  Cordova,  with 
the  rest  of  Spain,  was  subdued  by  the  Goths,  and 
remained  in  their  hands  until  the  descent  of  the 
Saracens  in  the  eighth  century.  But  in  the  year 
711,  when  Roderic,  "the  last  of  the  Goths,"  had 
ijeen  defeated,  in  the  famous  battle  of  Xeres  by 
Tarik,  the  Mohammedan  leader,  a  detachment  of  700 
horse  surprised  Cordova  in  a  night-assault,  and 
drove  the  governor,  with  400  adherents,  into  the 
great  church.  Here  the  Christians  fortified  them- 
selves, and,  as  water  was  conveyed  to  them  under- 
ground from  a  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
they  were  able  to  maintain  theur  position  for  three 
months.  It  happened,  however,  (according  to  the 
Arabian  writers,)  that  a  black  man,  of  the  Moslem 
army,  had  been  captured  by  the  besieged,  and  aa  they 
had  never  seen  a  human  being  of  the  same  colour 
before,  they  led  the  unfortunate  prisoner  to  their  con- 
duit of  water,  with  a  serious  intention  of  wasliing 
him  white !  After  seven  days  of  confinement,  this 
man  contrived  to  effect  his  escape,  and  having  in- 
formed his  commander  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
place  was  supplied  with  water,  the  conduit  was  dis- 
covered and  stopped. 

The  besieged  had  now  no  hope  of  deliverance,  yet 
when  safety  was  offered  them  on  condition  of 
becoming  Mohammedans,  or  paying  tribute,  they 
firmly  refused  to  submit,  and  the  church  being  set  on 
fire  around  them,  they  perished  in  the  flames. 

Scarcely  fifty  years  after  this  event,  Cordova  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  Mohammedan  empire  in 
Spain,  and  the  seat  of  an  independent  sovereignty, 
which  was  dignified  by  the  title  of  the  Western 
Kaliphate.  On  the  subversion  of  the  house  of  Om- 
maiya,  in  Asia,  and  the  elevation  of  the  Abassidea 
to  the  Caliphate  of  Damascus,  Abdurrahman,  the 
sole  survivor  of  the  exiled  family,  passed  ovor  into 
Spain ;  after  a  successful  struggle,  he  established 
himself  king  of  the  Moorish  possessions,  and  fixed 
his  royal  residence  at  Cordova  in  the  year  759. 
"  Then  ,*'  to  use  the  words  of  a  learned  traveller  of 
the  last  century,  "  began  those  flourishing  ages  of 
Arabian  gallantry  and  magnificence,  which  rendered 
the  Moors  of  Spain  superior  to  all  their  contempo- 
raries in  arts  and  arms,  and  made  Cordova  one  of 
the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  world.  During  the 
course  of  two  centuries  this  court  continued  to  be 
the  resort  of  all  professors  of  the  polite  arts,  and  of 
such  as  valued  themselves  upon  their  military  and 
knightly  accomplishments,  while  the  rest  of  Europe 
was  buried  in  ignorance,  debased  by  brutality  of 
manners,  or  distracted  by  superstitious  disputes. 
Cordova  became  the  centre  of  politeness,  industry, 
and  genius.  Tilts  and  tournaments,  with  other 
costly  shows,  were  long  the  darling  pastimes  of  a 
wealthy  and  happy  people  -,  and  this  was  the  only 


kingdom  in  the  west  where  geometry,   astraaomy, 
and  physic,  were  regularly  studied/* 

Cordova  increased  greatly  in  size  and  beauty  under 
the  rule  of  Abdurrahman  :  that  monarch  surrounded 
the  town  with  a  wall,  built  a  magnificent  palace  with 
delightful  gardens,  and  began  the  erection  of  the 
Great  Mosque,  which  became  afterwards  so  celebrated 
throughout  the  Mohammedan  world.  His  successors 
followed  in  the  same  course.  In  the  tenth  century 
the  houses  of  Cordova  were  numbered,  and  found  to 
amount  to  213,077,  inhabited  by  the  common  people, 
and  G0,300  occupied  by  the  nobles,  ministers,  se- 
cretaries, military  people,  and  other  dependants  of  the 
state,  besides  hotels,  baths,  and  taverns ;  the  shops 
were  80,455. 

An  Arabian  vnriter,  of  a  subsequent  date,  rdatea  in 
one  of  his  works,  that  through  Cordova,  with  the 
continuations  of  its  suburbs,  he  had  travelled  ten 
miles  by  the  light  of  lamps  along  an  uninterrupted 
extent  of  buildings)  it  is  further  said,  that  the 
buildings  extended  to  a  length  of  twenty-four  miks 
one  way,  and  six  miles  the  other,  all  this  space  being 
covered  with  houses,  palaces,  mosques,  and  gardens, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir. 

The  Moorish  inhabitants  of  this  famous  city  were 
distinguished  in  many  respects  from  those  of  other 
large  towns  in  Spain.  They  were  notorious,  even  to 
a  proverb,  for  resisting  their  kings  and  abusing  their 
rulers,  op  which  account  one  of  their  governors 
Ukened  them  to  "  the  camel,  which,"  said  he,  "  fails 
not  to  complain,  whether  you  lighten  or  aggravate 
its  burden,  so  that  there  is  no  discovering  what  they 
are  pleased  with,  that  you  may  seek  it,  nor  what  they 
dislike,  that  you  may  avoid  it"  They  were  remark- 
able,  also,  according  to  the  Arabian  writers,  for  the 
elegance  of  their  dress,  for  an  attention  to  the  duties 
of  their  religion,  for  the  pride  which  they  took  in 
their  great  mosque,  for  a  disposition  to  destroy  wine- 
shops wherever  they  might  be  discovered,  and  yet  to 
connive  at  various  forbidden  practices,  and  for  the 
glory  which  they  attached  to  nobility  of  descent,  as 
well  as  to  warlike  enterprise  and  science.  The  nobles 
of  the  city,  also,  were  renowned  for  their  habits  ot 
splendour  and  magnificence. 

The  literary  reputation  of  Cordova  did  not  decline 
while  the  ctty  was  under  the  domination  of  the 
Saracens.  In  the  reign  of  the  second  Alhakam, 
during  the  tenth  century,  it  possessed  a  royal  library 
of  ^400,000  volumes,  which  had  been  collected  from 
distant  countries,  at  a  cost  exce.edingly  great  j  and 
among  the  whole  number,  there  was  scarcely  one 
which  had  not  been  carefully  examined  by  the  Kaliph 
himself,  and  which  had  not,  yrritten  in  it,  by  his  own 
hand,  the  genealogy,  birth,  and  death  of  its  author. 
The  high  estimation,  indeed^  in  which  books  were 
held,  is  sufficiently  attestt:d  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
practice  of  collecting  them,  even  for  the  purpose  of 
ostentation  i  for  we  are  told  that  the  wealthy  and  the 
rich  in  Cordova  were  the  most  impassioned  biblio- 
maniacs in  the  world.  An  Arabian  writer  gives  us 
the  following  amusing  instance. 

"  During  my  residence  in  Cordova,  I  attended 
the  book- market  for  a  considerable  time,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  a  certain  work  which  I  was  very 
anxious  to  obtain  j  and  at  length,  to  my  great  joy,  it 
presented  itself  in  an  elegant  hand  with  an  appro- 
priate commentary.  I  then  bid  for  it,  and  kept  in- 
creasing my  bidding;  but  still  it  returned  to  the 
crier  though  the  price  was  excessive.  Surprised  a1 
this,  I  asked  the  man  to  show  me  who  had  outbid 
me  for  this  book,  to  a  sum  so  much  beyond  iU 
wortli  J  and  he  pointed  out  a  person  in  the  dress  o 
a  magistrate,  to  whom,  on  approaching,  I  said,  '  May 
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God  exalt  his  worship  the  doctor !  if  you  are  desirous 
of  this  hook,  I  'will  relinquish  it  3  for  through  our 
mutual  biddings,  the  price  is  much  above  its  value.' 
He  replied,  '  I  am  no  doctpr,  neither  do  I  know 
what  the  book  contains,  but  I  am  anxious  to  complete 
a  library  which  I  am  forming,  that  I  may  appear 
respectable  among  the  chiefs  of  the  city  5  and  as 
there  yet  remains  a  vacant  place  capable  of  holding 
this  book,  which  is  beautifully  written  and  elegantly 
bound,  I  admire  it,  and  care  not  how  high  I  raise  its 
price  i  praise  to  God  for  the  means  he  has  been  pleased 
to  grant  me,  which  are  not  small  !*  Being  at  last 
induced  to  abandon  the  competition,  I  said, '  Well ! 
means  are  not  abundant  except  with  one  like  thee, 
and  according  to  the  proverb,  *  He  who  has  no  teeth, 
gives  away  the  nut.*  I,  who  am,  not  ignorant  of  the 
contents  of  this  book,  and  wish  to  make  some  use 
of  it,  having  but  scanty  means,  am  of  necessity  de- 
barred from  it,* " 

The  first  decline  of  Cordova  is  coincident  with  the 
jealousies  and  dissensions  which  distracted  the 
Moorish  power  in  Spain  after  the  close  of  the  tenth 
century ;  the  fatal  blow  was  given  to  its  prosperity 
in  the  year  1236,  when  it  was  re- conquered  by  the 
Spaniards  under  Fernando  the  saint  (as  he  is  called), 
who  banished  all  the  Moslem  inhabitants.  "  When 
they  were  gone,"  says  a  modem  traveller,  "  Cordova 
remained  desolate;  the  grass  sprang  up  in  its  streets 
and  in  its  court-yards,  and  the  cooling  music  of  its 
fountains  murmured  unheard.  At  length,  by  grants 
of  houses  and  lands  with  exemption  from  taxes, 
a  few  thriftless  people  were  induced  to  emigrate  from 
other  parts  of  Spain,  and  settle  in  the  newly-con- 
quered region.  The  descendants  of  these  men  form 
the  scanty  population  of  the  country  as  it  exists  at 
the  present  day." 

The  situation  of  Cordova  is  very  beautiful  -,  or,  as 
Mr.  Inglis  says,  it  is -"traly  delightful.  East  and 
west  flows  the  Guadalquivir,— the  level  stripe  that 
lies  along  its  banks,  rich  in  every  production  that  is 
congenial  to  the  climate  of  Andalusia;  a  range  of 
low  hills  wooded  to  the  summit,  and  diversified  by 
gardens,  orange-groves,  and  country-houses,  stretch, 
parallel  with  the  river,  bounding  the  prospect  to  the  i 
south,  while  the  elevated  chain  of  the  Sierra  Morena, 
pushes  forward  its  picturesque  out- posts  almost  to 
the  walls  of  the  city." 

Like  a  great  many  other  cities,  however,  Cordova 
looks  best  at  a  distance;  the  streets  are  narrow, 
crooked,  and  dirty.  The  Plaza  Mayor,  or  Great  Square, 
is  somewhat  distinguished  for  its  size,  its  regularity, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  colonnade  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. A  part  of  the  town  is  of  Roman,  and  a 
part  of  Moorish  origin;  many  of  the  houses  are  in 
ruins.  There  are  some  remains  of  the  Alcazar,  or 
ancient  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings;  they  now  form 
a  part  of  the  archiepiscopal  palace.  The  great 
mosque  has  been  used  as  the  Cathedral  since  the 
recovery  of  the  city  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  bridge  of  Cordova,  which  our  readers  will  see 
delineated  in  our  engraving,  is  a  magnificent  structure ; 
its  length  is  1000  feet,  and  the  number  of  its  arches 
sixteen.  Tradition  relates  that  there  was  formerly  a 
bridge  over  the  Guadalquivir,  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  present  structure,  about  200  years  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain ;  but  this  edifice  being 
greatly  decayed,  the  Moors  built  the  original  of  the 
existing  bridge  about  the  year  721.  About  the  close 
of  the  eighth  century,  it  was  restored  throughout  by 
Hisham  the  son  of  Abdurrahman;  and  it  is  said 
that  he  happened  on  a  certain  day  to  ask  one  of  his 
ministers  what  the  people  of  Cordova  said  of  the 
work.     "  They  say  the  prince's  motive  for  this  is 


only  that  he  may  pass  over  it  to  the  chase,"  was  the 
reply,  upon  hearing  which  Hisham  bound  himself  by 
an  oath  never  to  cross  the  bridge,  a  vow  which  he 
scrupulously  fulfilled.  In  the  river  are  erected  several 
mills,  which  are  worked  by  the  streami  for  the  grind- 
ing of  com. 

In  ancient  timefl  Cordova  was  distinguished  for 
excellence  in  a  variety  of  manufactures.  Its  leather 
was  especially  celebrated,  and  the  terra  cordovan,  or, 
as  wo  say,  eordwain,  has  be'eiSr  long  used  to  denote 
the  kimi  of  leather  prepared  after  the  fashibn  origi- 
nally practised  in  this  city.  Mr.  Murphy  observed, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  a  collection 
of  the  tan-pits  which  were  employed  in  the  process  ; 
they  were  formed  of  baked  earth,  a  material  much 
used  by  the  Moors  in  Spain.  In  all  the  different 
stages  of  the  manufacture,  the  skill  of  the  Moorish 
artisans  was  remarkable  :  after  having  prepared  the 
skins  with  various  ingredients,  they  dyed  them  of 
lively  colours,  such  as  blue,  green,  and  scarlet,  and 
then  finished  by  imparting  to  them  such  a  degree  of 
brilliancy  as  gave  them  the  appearance  of  having  been 
varnished.  La  Borde  says,  that  this  branch  of  in^ 
dustry  is  still  carried  on  in  a  few  places  in  Anda- 
lusia ;  it  was  almost  destroyed  on-  the  expulsion  of 
the  Moors,  who  carried  it  with  them  to  Morocco. 

Cordova  itself  possesses  at  the  present  day  scarcely 
any  manufactures  at  all ;  a  small  quantity  of  ribbons, 
hats,  baize,  &c.  is  all  that  is  now  fabricated  in  this 
once  productive  city. 


The  -sober  and  industrious  man  hath  "  the  heartfelt 
pleasure  that  he  is  carrying  home  the  children*s  bread,  or 
perhaps  the  staff  of  life,  to  a  worn-out  father  or  mother, 
who  fbd  him  while  he  was  as  yet  even  more  helpless  than 
they..  And  if  he  lingers  not  on  his  way,  nor  himself  dries 
up  tlie  source  from  whence  should  flow  these  blessings  of 
his  hearth  and  home,  then  he  reaps  the  glad  harvest  of  his 
indus^' ;  the  more  glad,  in  that  it  is  of  his  own  sowing. 
Ho  will  prize  this  more  dearly,  if  he  thinks  how  he  may 
mar  and  ruffle  the  |weet  tranquillity  of  his  homestead,  if 
when  he  hath  tamed  long  at  the  drink,  and  reason  is 
drowned  in  the  cup,  and  he  reeleth  home  in  folly  or  in 
fierceness,  and  scareth  his  little  ones,  and  the  kiss  of  wel- 
come is  pushed  aside  with  a  curse,  and  fear  inhabits  the 
dwelling  of  love.  When  for  the  word  of  a  father's  know- 
ledge, or  the  teaching  of  a  father  s  experience,  or  the  bless-* 
ing  of  a  fathers  affection,  is  heard  the  idiot  gabble  of  un- 
meaning wrath,  or  of  whining  foolishness ;  the  natural 
feelings  of  childhood  are  then  most  painfully  distorted : 
they  would  fain  love  and  reverence  the  parent ;  they  are 
afraid  to  love  him  then ;  or  shall  their  reverence  for  him 
lead  them  even  to  tread  in  his  staggering  steps  ?  Well 
might  the  wise  king  ask,  *  Wlio  hath  woe?  Who  hath 
sorrow?  Who  hath  contentions?  Who  hath  babbling? 
Who  hath  wounds  without  cause  ?.  Who  hath  redness  of 
eyes  ?'  'They  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine,  they  that  go  to 
seek  mixed  drink.'  They  have  stricken  me,  saith  the 
drunkard,  and  I  was  not  sick ;  they  have  beaten  me,  and 
I  knew  it  not:  when  shall  I  awake?  I  will. seek  it  yet 
again.'  ■  If  the  head  of  the. family  be  thus  sick,  most  surely 
will  the  whole  heart  be  faint,  and  every  member  be  made 
to  suffer ;  and  if  the  wages  of  industry  be  thus  abused,  the 
blessed  links  which  would  bind  a  man  to  contentment  and 
happiness  are  broken. ^L an  don's  Sermons, 

KINO   CHARLKR's    golden  ^ULES. 

1 .  Urge  no  healths. 

2.  Profane  no  divine  ordinances. 

3.  Touch  no  state  matters. 

4.  Reveal  no  secrets. 

5.  Pick  no  quarrels. 

6.  Make  no  comparisons. , 

7.  Maintain  no  ill  opinions. 
'  8.  Keep  no  bad  company. 

y.  Encourage  no  vice. 

10.  Make  no  long  meals. 

1 1.  Repeat  no  grievances. 

12.  Lay  no  wagers. 
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Tbi8  well-known  production  belongs  to  the  tribe 
of  f^itgi.  The  fiingi  apprar  to  form  the  last  link 
in  the  chain  of  vegetable  life,  connecting  organized 
bodies  with  inorgenized  matter,  "  In  simplicity  of 
fonn  and  structure,  they  differ  widely  from  the  other 
vegetable  tribes,  ai  they  present  neither  leaves  nor 
flowers.  Destined  to  spring  up  in  the  midst  of 
cormption,  and  to  draw  their  noorishment  from 
pntrefaction,  the  fastidious  observer  tarns  from  them 
with  disgust ;  and  the  true  natnralist,  while  aware  of 
their  importance  in  the  scale  of  nature,  finding  them 
too  perishable  in  their  nature  to  be  easily  preserved 
in  his  cabinet,  too  capricious  in  their  growth  to  be 
cultivated  in  his  garden,  and  too  sportive  in  their 
forms  to  be  successfully  delineated  with  his  pencil, 
leaves  them  with  regret,  to  rot  on  the  dunghill,  or 
to  wither  in  the  wood." 

They  were  formerly  supposed  to  spring  from  the 
glutinous  results  of  putrefied  substances,  bat  the 
wiser  views  of  later  philosophers  have  clearly  shown 
that  the  impious  doctrine  of  orga^ed  bodies  being 
produced  from  inorganized  matter,  without  tlie  inter- 
vention of  the  creative  power  of  the  Maker  of  all 
things,  is  a  wicked  feUacy,  and  utterly  at  variance 
with  all  the  laws  of  nature  as  far  as  our  limited 
powers  have  been  able  to  trace  them. 

Fur  a  long  time  the  seeds  of  the  mushtoom-tribe 
remained  undiscovered;  but  recent  and  more  care- 
ful observations  have  shown  their  existence,  though 
their  minute  size  readers  them  very  difficult  of 
detection.  Perhaps  no  class  of  vegetables  is  more 
widely  distribnted  than  that  of  the  fbngi ;  for  not  only 
do  the  60^(1  which  are  found  on  decayed  wood,  and  on 
the  borders  of  forests ;  the  toadstools,  the  pufT-balla,  and 
a  variety  of  other  larger  species,  belong  to  this  tribe} 
but  every  indication  of  mouldiness  on  old  leather, 
badly-preserved  froit,  mildew.  Sec.,  is  but  a  collection  of 
innnmerable  minute  productions  of  the  same  nature. 

"  The  fungi  exhibit  some  of  the  finest  colours  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Natare  having  withheld 
frt>m  this  portion  of  her  plants,  those  flowers  which 
form  the  chief  beauties  of  the  higher  orders,  and 
even  the  leaves  with  which  they  are  clothed,  has 
profusely  scatteAd  her  colours,  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  mushrooms,  omamentir.g  the  cap  with 
one  colour,  the  gills  with  a  second,  and  the  stem  with 
a  third.  Let. hut  the  lover  of  natural  beauty  free  his 
mind  from  prejudice,  and  then  examine  the  forms  and 
colouring  of  the  fungi,  and  he  will  be  compelled  to 
admit  that  many  of  them  rival  in  symmetry  and 
splendour,  the  rose  and  the  lily,  those  gaudy  orna- 
ments of  Flora." 

Beautiful,  however,  as  some  of  these  vegetable  pro- 
ductions Oie    and  useful  as   other  kin^  prove  to 


mankind,  yet  the  gnatett  portioa  of  tbcse  tribes  km 
luHdous  ^  not  poisonous,  and  so  little  difference,  at 
times,  exists  between  the  wholesome  and  the  delete- 
rious species,  that  it  is  with  great  diSicolty  they  are 
distinguished.  In  geAral  we  ought  to  reject  aQ 
those  which  grow  on  the  skirts  of  woods,  and  on 
decayed  trees,  those  whose  smell  is  displeaaing,  or 
taste  hot  to  the  palate,  all  those  which  when  brokea 
give  out  a  milky  juice,  and  genenlly  all  that  are 
finely  coloured.  In  many  parts  abroad,  however, 
some  of  the  noxious  kinds  are  eaten,  after  being 
pickled  or  boiled ;  it  is  said  that  the  poistwons  quality 
is  soluble,  and  therefore  extracted  by  the  liquid  : 
however  this  may  be,  the  experiment  is  too  dangeroos 
to  be  attempted,  and  the  only  kinds  of  fungi  found 
in  England  decidedly  fit  for  the  table,  are  the  common 
mnsbroom,  and  the  champignon. 

The  Common  Mushroom  is  found  in  its  early  state 
as  a  button.  When  its  cap  is  in  the  form  of  a 
roundiah  knob,  as  seen  in  the  engraving,  and  in  its 
adult  state,  when  it  appears  like  an  inverted  saucer; 
its  substance  is  fleshy,  and  ita  gills  (the  under  part) 
have  a  pinkish  hoe,  perceptible  even  when  ifceir 
colour  is  dariiened  by  age,  the  smell  also  is  agreeable. 


Tki  ToinrrooL,  AgtritHtmmtm. 
The  Toadstool,  on  the  contrary,  which  most  nearly 
resembles  it,  is  more  flimsy  in  it«  texture,  exhales  an 
unpleasant  odour,  and  the  gjlls  are  of  a  dark  colour, 
nearly  black,  without  the  least  blush  of  pink,  and  be- 
come almost  fluid  when  bruised  between  the  fingers. 


The  Champignon,  the  other  species  of  eatable 
fungus,  is  not  so  readily  distinguished  from  maty 
other  small  sorts ;  it  generally  grows  in  circles,  and  is 
of  a  light-brown  colour  and  conical  shape,  Uke  a  cap. 

Those,  however,  who  are  not  accustomed  to  gather 
mushrooms,  should  be  extremely  caulioas  in  select- 
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ii^;  say  of  tfw  nnaUer  kinds  fbr  the  pmpoK  of  food. 
Some  people  are  in  the  habit  of  placing  k  silver 
teaspoon  in  the  water  in  which  thej  boil  mnshrooms, 
believing  that  if  they  are  noxiona  the  silver  will  be 
turned  block;  but  although  this  may  take  place  in 
the  case  of  the  most  hurtful,  it  is  not  so  certain 
when  applied  as  a  test  to  the  less  daugerous  kinds. 

The  three  foHowing  species  of  fimp  are  decidedly 
poisonous. 


THE  USEFUL  ARTS.  No.  HI. 
Bus  AD. 
Thb  miller  grinds  the  corn  delivered  to  him,  and  sorts  the 
Hour  into  three  qualities,  called  firsts,  seconds,  and  thirds. 
The  Qrst  ia  employed  fur  frfncA-bread,  and  for  the  fineBt 
anil  whitest  sortof  nheaten-bread  consumed  in  larf^e  lawna. 
Hotisehold-hTeai  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  firsts  and 
seconds,  with,  occasionally,  some  proportion  of  thirds. 
Broim-bread  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  the  better  boulted 
ttour,  with  the  meat  as  it  leaver  the  mill-stones ;  the  portion 
of  brnn  contained  in  this  kind'Of  bread  gives  the  colour, 
and  being  of  a,  resinous  nature,  imparls  medicinal  pro- 
perties to  the  bread,  which  renders  it  wholesome  to  some, 
and  the  reverse  to  other,  constilulions. 

Salt  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  bread,  improting  its 
flavour  and  rendering  it  lighter.  The  proportion  to  be 
used  varies,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  flour;  about 
seven  pounds  to  every  four  hundred  veight  of  flour  is  the 
average  quantity. 

Many  bakers  add  potatoes  to  the  tlour.  The  potatoes 
are  steamed  till  they  become  mealy,  and  are  then  poundeil 
fine;  this  meal  is  mixed  up  with  cold  water,  to  the  consist- 
ence of  cream,  and  being  mode  to  ferment  by  the  addition 
of  yeast,  (which  will  be  presently  described.)  it  is  added  to 
the  llour  during  the  process  of  making  the  brood.  The 
admixture  of  potatoes  neither  injures  the  quality  nor  the 
wbolesonenegB  of  the  bread;  but  adulterations,  which  are 
Dot  so  innocent,  are  someUmes  had  teoourse  to,  for  the  pur- 


pose of  concealinR  the  taste  of  damaged  flour,  or  to  maka 
the  bread  white  wnen  formed  of  second  Hour,  &c.  The  usa 
of  alum  is  liable  to  this  objection,  b<  being  positively 
injurious  to  the  health;  it  is  employed  to  lighten  the  dough. 

Before  bread  is  made,  a  certain  preparation  called 
Jermcnt,  or  leaven,  must  be  obtained,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  dough  rise,  or  become  light  and  spongy,  in 
consequence  of  its  undergoing  one  stage  of  the  chemical 
action  called  fermentalioa.  It  is  foundry  experience  that 
this  action  is  most  reodilv  and  perfectly  brought  about  by 
introducing  a  portion  of  dough  which  has  already  fermented 
to  a  certain  degree,  and  is  called  leaven,  or  hy  adding  to 
the  dough  some  liquid  in  a  fbrmenting  state;  this  Houid  ig 
usually  what  is  called  yeast,  the  fhith  that  rises  to  the  top 
of  malt  liquor,  while  fermenting. 

If  this  yeast  were  taken  from  strong  beer,  tbe  quantity  of 
hops  employed  iu  the  brewing  would  impart  «  disasreeably 
bitter  taste  to  the  bread.  It  must  either  be  yeast  noro  ale, 
or  yeast  made  on  purpose  for  the  baker.  In  great  cities, 
baker's  yeast  is  usually  made  by  boiling  malt  and. hops  as 
if  for  brewing ;  when  the  loorf*  is  cool,  a  quantity  of  flout 
is  mixed  up  with  it,  and  brewers  yeast  is  added  to  excite 
fermentation;  when  this  begins  to  decline,  the  mixture  is- 
strained,  and  is  ready  for  use. 


of  it.  Flour  and  water  are  well  mixed  up  into  a  stifl'  dough, 
which  is  set  in  a  warm  place,  and  undergoes  a  spontaneous 
fermentation ;  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  gas  form  in  the 
mass,  giving  it  that  porous  spongy  texture  which  is  observ- 
able in  all  bread,  and  causing  the  dough  to  swell  up  oi 
rise ;  it  also  becomes  rather  sour :  in  this  state  it  is  leaoen, 
and  is  capable  of  exciting  a  similar  fermentation  in  other 
dough  sooner  than  would  oe  produced  spontaneously,  for  it 
usually  takes  a  fortnight  at  ordinary  temperatures  to  bring 
on  this  action.  Hence  a  piece  of  this  prepared  dough  is 
added  to  the  batch  of  which  the  bread  is  to  be  made. 

When  bread  is  made  in  the  usual  way  and  in  large 
quantities,   the  following   is   the  process.      The   requisite 

Eroporrion  of  yeast  is  diluted  with  not  water  till  the  mixture 
>  of  tlie  temperature  of  100  degrees;  some  salt  is  added, 
and  the  liquor  poured  into  a  wooden  kneading -trough. 
One  tliird  of  the  whole  quantity  of  flour  about  to  be  made 
into  bread  is  first  mixed  with  the  liquor,  being  well  worked 
with  the  hands,  until  the  c*mbi nation  is  thoroughly  effected 
and  the  mass  free  from  lumps;  when  this  is  the  case,  tbe 
trough  is  covered  up  closely,  and  the  mixture  is  left  tot 
several  hours,  during  which  time  a  fermentation  com- 
mences, and  the  mass  swells;  when  this  has  arrived  at  the 
proper  stage,  the  whole  is  gradually  incorporated  with  a 
new  quantity  of  cold,  or  luke-warm,  water,  according  to  the 
season  of  tbe  year,  with  some  salt  dissolved  in  it.  The 
remainder  of  the  flour  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  again 
kneaded  and  worked  together  to  a  uniform  consistence  of 
a  stifl'  paste — this  is  dovgk.  The  dough  is  again  left  for 
an  hour  or  two,  till  it  begins  to  work  and  sweH  again,  v* hen 
it  becomes  sufficiently  spongy,  it  is  made  up  into  loaves 
and  put  into  the  oven. 

Tbe  oven  is  a  chamber  built  of  Qre-hricks,  and  having 
an  arched  roof  or  dome,  with  a  flat  floor  of  tiles;  it  is 
generally  underground,  or  if  not,  its  walls  should  be  suffi- 
ciently thick  to  obviate  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation. 
Wood,  where  sufSciciitly  abundant,  constitutes  tbe  fuel  fbr 
heating  the  oven.  A  quantity  of  small  brushwood,  nilh 
larger  togs  and  billets  ot^  wood,  not  yielding  turpentine  or 
resin  in  burning,  is  piled  up  on  the  tile  nJoor  and  set  on 
flre;    when  thoroughly  lighted   the   door  of  the   oven   is 


closed,  a  smaU  aperture  only  being  left  to  sunply 
won  as  the  fuel  is  burnt  out,  the  ashes  are  hasti 

and  the  bread  put 


itily  swept 


this  country,  where  wood-fuel  is  every  day  becom- 
ig  more  expensive,  ovens  are  heated  with  coal,  a  separate 
irnace  being  coustrucled  adjoining  the  oven,  with  a  flue 
hich  opens  into  it;  another  funnel  over  the  mouth  albws 
the  escape  of  the  smoke.  A  Sre  being  made  in  the  fur- 
nace, the  bread  is  not  put  into  the  oven  till  all  smoke  has 
ceased,  or  till  the  fire  burns  quite  clear;  the  strong  draught 
up  the  funnel  prevents  any  soot  lodging  in  the  oven  by 
carrying  the  smoke  up  before  iL 

The  loaves  of  bread  are  placed  regularly  on  the  tile 
floor,  touching  each  other,  the  largest  size  being  put  in 
first,  to  give  them  more  time  to  bake.  When  the  oven  is 
filled,  the  door  is  shut,  and  the  heat  kept  up  for  two  hours, 
whicn  time  is  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  siied  loaves. 
These  t«mis  will  l>«  eiplaiaed  in  a  subwqueni  paper. 
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The  loftTBi,  touchinff  each  other,  are  not  hrown«Nl,  of 
made  cruity,  on  their  sides  which  are  in  contact,  and  the 
bottom,  whioh  rests  on  the  tiles,  thou(;h  more  heated  than 
the  sides.  Is  less  crusted  than  the  top,  which  alone  is  ex- 
posed to  the  ftill  heat;  these  are  the  causes  of  the  difference 
mtexture  and  colour  of  the  under  and  upper  crusts. 

Bread  loses  about  one-tenth  of  its  weipfht  by  the  evapo- 
ration of  some  of  its  moisture  in  the  oven,  and  a  small 
portion  more  in  ooolinjf  when  withdrawn.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  oven  should  be  about  480^'  to  600®. 

French-bread,  as  it  is  called,  owes  its  superior  lightness 
to  the  Hour  being  mixed  with  warm  milk  instead  of  water ; 
and  when  made  in  private  families,  a  portion  of  butter  and 
some  eg(?s  are  added,  but  in  this  case  it  ceases  to  be  bread, 
and  becomes  rather  a  kind  of  cake. 

Biscuits  differ  from  bread  in  being  made  without  yeast 
or  leaven,  and  the  dough  is  prepared  so  stiff,  that  it 
requires  to  be  kneaded  either  by  being  trampled  on,  or  by 
being  worked  with  a  wooden  bar,  fixed  at  one  end,  while 
the  other  being  held  in  the  hand,  enables  the  operator  to 
chop  the  dougn,  as  it  were,  on  a  flat  table  with  great  force. 

Vjsrmicblli  and  Haccakoni 

Are  made  from  the  finest  wheatcn  flour,  worked  up  into 
a  thick  paste  with  pure  water,  and  some  salt  and  saffron 
added.     To  incorporate  these  thoroughly,  instead  of  being 
worked  with  the  nands,  as  in  preparing  common  dough, 
the  wooden  lever,    described   as    employed    in    making 
biscuits,  is  ftiade  use  of.    Men  or  boys  sit  astride  this  bar, 
and  by  springing  up  with  their  feet,  they  give  tlie  beam 
an  up  and  down  motion,  which  causes  an  intimate  union 
of  the  flour  and  water  exposed  to  the  action.    The  thick 
paste  is  then  forcibly  pressed  through  the  holes  in  the 
bottom  of  a  cylinder,  or  chest,  and  according  to  the  size  of  | 
the  holes,  or  of  the  paste  when  forced  through  them,  the  | 
preparation  derives  its  name,  maccaroni  being  given  to  the  | 
largest  size,  vermicelli  to  the  smaller:  and  the  paste  when  , 
fbrmed  into  thin  broad  ribbons  firom  the  holes  being  of  that  ■ 
shape,  is  called  sassagna,    Maccaroni  is  made  into  hollow 
cylinders  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wiro  being  supported  in 
the  centre  of  eaoh  hole,  from  a  small  bridge  raised  over 
and  across  it.    The  object  of  giving  this  form,  is  to  cause 
it  to  cook  more  readily  in  hot  water. 

Maccaroni,  Vermicelli,  &c.,  in  this  country,  are  employed 
in  soups,  and  also  in  a  dish  of  the  same  name,  prepared 
with  grated  cheese.  In  Italy  they  constitute  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  food  of  all  ranks,  especially  at  Naples,  where 
the  best  is  manufactured. 

Starch. 

If  a  quantity  of  good  flour,  or  meal,. be  worked  with  the 
hands  under  a  stream  of  pure  water,  till  the  water  ceases 
to  flow  off  white,  what  Is  left  will  be  found  to  be  a  tough, 
elastic  mass,  which,  when  dried,  becomes  brown,  hard,  and 
semi-transparent,  brittle  enough  to  break,  and  giving  out. 
when  burnt,  an  animal  smell  like  horn ;  this  is  gluten.  If 
the  water  which  has  washed  the  flour  be  evaporated,  a 
white  powder  is  left,  which  is  Starch,  or  farina.  Starch 
may,  therefore,  be  procured  from  all  fUrlnaceous  vegetable 
substances,  abundantlv  from  all  the  cerealia,  from  potatoes, 
chestnuts,  &c. 

Starch  for  use  is  obtained  by  grating  potatoes,  horse- 
chestnuts,  or  other  analogous  substances ;  the  pulp  is  put 
into  hair-sieves,  and  a  current  of  water  being  suffered  to 
flow  through  it,  the  starch  is  carried  away  in  the  liquid 
from  which  it  subsides  in  other  vessels.  Or  flour  is 
mixed  up  with  diluted  yeast  in  wat«r,  and  is  allowed  to 
ferment,  when  the  starch  subsides  in  consequence  of  tho 
chemical  changes  thus  brought  about.  The  starch  pre- 
pared by  these  means,  not  being,  perhaps,  quite  free  from 
gluten,  forms  into  concrete  masses,  and  does  not  remain  as 
a  powder.  * 

Pure  starch  is  opaque,  of  a  fine  white  colour,  without 
taste  or  smell ;  it  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  with  warm 
it  forms  a  semi-transparent  jelly.  The  best  way  of  pre- 
paring this  jelly  is  by  mixing  the  starch,  first  pounded 
quite  fine,  with  some  cold  water;  then,  boiling  water  being 
poured  on  this  mixture,  it  being  stirred  well  all  the  time, 
tho  conversion  into  the  jelly  is  complete,  and  almost  in- 
stantaneous. 

The  uses  of  starch  are,  to  make  hair-powder,  to  stiffen 
linen  after  washing,  and  for  other  purposes  in  the  arts. 

Starch  being  the  most  nutritive  part  of  farinaceous 
vegetable  substances,  it  is  a  favourite  food  for  invalids,  and 
constitutes  the  principal  part  of  Arrow-rooi,  Salep^  Tapi- 


oca, and  SagOt  the  Aiflbranl  fltveur  of  theee  saMai 
being  derived  (torn  the  admixture  of  a  small  portion  of 
foreign  matter,  peculiar  to  the  plants  which  yield  them. 

Arrow-root  is  only  the  starch  obtained  firom  the  MarmUm 
arundinaceOf  an  American  plant,  resembling  the  oommoQ 
Indian-shot  of  our  gardens.  It  is  often  adulterated  with 
potato-starch,  and  this  is  even  sold  instead  of  it,  Ibr  they 
resemble  each  other  so  intimately  tiiat  Ibey  oen  hardly  h€ 
distinguished  even  by  ohemista. 

Salep  is  prepared  from  the  tuberous  roots  of  the  Ordktiv 
mascula,  but  it  is  little  used  now.  Tapioca  is  obtained 
from  the  roots  of  the  Jatropha  nunUhoi,  the  same  plant 
which  yields  the  Cassava,  of  whieh  a  apeeief  of  bread  is 
made  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  South  America.  Saao 
is  obtained  firom  the  stem  of  a  species  of  palm,  the  Me^ 
troxylon  sagu^  a  native  of  the  East  Indiee. 

Barlky 

Ranks  in  importance  next  to  Wheat,  not  aa  a  direct 
artiele  of  food  in  this  country,  but  as  aflbrding  an  innocent 
and  invigorating  fermented  liquor,  consumed  by  the  mid- 
dling and  lower  orders,  and  constituting  the  principal  drink 
of  agrieultural  labourers.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in 
the  cultivation  of  this  grain  that  requires  notice  in  this 
place,  we  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  describe  the  process 
of  brewing^  or  of  making  Ale  or  Beer, 

In  order  that  a  liquor  may  undergo  the  vlnoos  ht- 
mentation,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  contain  suaar; 
now  it  has  been  found  that  tho  farina  of  the  seeds  of  plants 
is  partly  converted  into  sugar  by  germination.  Starch  and 
sugar  differ  in  no  chemical  respects  from  each  %ther ;  bat 
while  the  seed  is  in  the  dormant  state,  or  before  the  vital 
principle  exerts  itself  to  produoe  a  living  plant  from  it, 
the  starch  which  oonstitutes  the  greater  part  of  most  seeds, 
especially  those  of  the  Cereslia,  haa,  to  oar  senses,  but 
very  slight  traces  of  a  saeoharine  flavour.  When,  however, 
the  warmth  and  moisture  of  the  soil  in  whidi  the  seed  is 
sown,  causes  it  to  germinate,  the  starch  in  it  undergoes 
a  considerable  change,  and  is  converted  hito  a  kind  of 
sugar,  distinctly  sweet  to  the  taste,  and  capable  of  oausing 
water  in  which  it  is  dissolved  to  ferment ;  but  if  germina- 
tion  proceeds  too  fkr,  a  further  change  is  brought  about, 
and  the  saccharine  principle  is  destroyed.  The  object, 
therefore,  is,  by  artificial  means,  to  induoe  the  seed  to  ger- 
minate, and  then  to  check  this  growth  by  destroying  the 
vitality  of  the  seed  at  that  precise  point,  when  the  starch 
is  most  nearly  converted  into  a  sugari  this  is  dene  by 

Malting, 

The  first  part  of  the  process  is  to  steep  the  seed  in  water, 
in  order  to  soften  the  integuments,  and  thus  to  admit  <^ 
the  radicle,  or  rootlet,  of  the  fUtore  plant  forcing  its  way 
through  them ;  when  the  seed  grows  natarally  in  the  soil, 
the  moisture  of  the  earth  effects  this. 

Barley,  according  to  the  season,  and  other  circumstances, 
is  steep^  for  from  forty  to  sixty  hours ;  the  steering  must 
be  in  pure  water,  and  is  ordered  by  our  Excise  laws  to  be 
done  in  lead  or  stone  cisterns,  of  a  certain  size  and  form. 
When  the  seed  is  sufficiently  saturated,  the  water  is 
drained  off,  and  the  barley  is  put  in  shallow  chests,  called 
couch-frames,  where  it  remains  for  four  days,  during  which 
it  begins  to  sprout,  and  heat  is  evolved,  or  the  grain 
sweats,  as  it  is  technically  called.  While  the  grain  is 
heaped  up,  as  it  is  to  a  depth  of  thirty  inches  by  law,  in  the 
frame,  the  central  part,  heating  more  than  the  outside 
layers,  would  germinate  fastest,  and  the  whole  mass  would 
be  uneaual  in  this  respect ;  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
spread  the  barley  out  in  thinner  layers,  and  this  is  called 
jlooring,  because  it  is  laid  on  the  boaided  floor  of  large, 
low,  airy,  dark  chambers,  which  must  be  free  from  all 
damp,  and  perfectly  clean  and  sweet  in  every  respect.  The 
grain  is  spread  about  three  or  four  inches  thick  on  these 
floors,  every  where  of  an  equal  depth,  and  narrow  walks 
are  left  to  admit  of  persons  getting  at  eveiy  part  of  the 
layers  in  order  to  turn  them,  so  that  every  grain  may  be 
equally  heated  by  the  chemical  .process  accompanying 
germination,  and,  therefore,  every  gmin  have  grown  equally, 
and  yield  an  equal  proportion  of  saccharine  matter. 

The  time  which  barley  must  be  on  the  floors  depends  on 
the  temperature  or  season  of  the  year,  and  varies,  there- 
fore, from  fifteen  to  twenty  days,  or  more ;  every  part  of 
the  process  of  malting  requires  great  attention  and  judg- 
ment, but  the  flooring  the  most  so  of  any.  The  object  is 
that  the  germination  of  the  grain  should  have  proceeded 
so  far  that  the  plumule,  or  little  plant,  may  be  just  about 
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|o  piojce  tbrattgh  the  ooats  of  tbe  ieed>  and  this  does  not 
happen  till  tl^  radicle  is  half  an  inch  in  length ;  if  the 
plumule  weie  suffered  to  appear  externally,  tne  point  of 
greatest  tugariness  (if  we  may  coin  a  word  for  tne  occa- 
sion) will  have  passed,  and  this  point  will  not  be  attained 
till  the  future  plant  is  thus  much  developed.  When  this 
precise  point  is  attained,  the  grain  is  spread  on  the  floor  of 
a  kiln  to  he  dried,  and  to  have  its  vitality  destroyed  hy 
beat.  A  malt-kiln  is  of  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone ;  at 
the  widest,  or  upper  nart,  there  is  a  floor  of  tiles,  or  of 
iron  nlates,  pierced  witn  small  boles  to  allow  the  heat  of  a 
fire,  kindled  below,  to  arrive  at,  and  penetrate,  the  layer  of 
malt,  which  is  spread  on  this  floor  to  a  depth  of  four  or  five 
inches.  The  heat,  which  ought  to  be  moderate,  must  be 
continued  till  all  the  moisture  is  dried  up,  and  the  grain 
is  toasted  brown,  and  all  vitality  is  destroyed.  According 
to  the  colour  acquired  in  drying,  malt  is  distinguished  by 
the  terms  pajftf,  brown^  high-dried^  &o.  The  colour  of  the 
beer  is  li^ht  or  dark,  according  to  the  variety  of  malt  from 
which  it  IS  brewed. 


NAMES  OF  STREETS,  &o.    I. 

Crtjtched  Fhiars,  Minories,  and  Savagb 

Gardens. 

The  flrst-mentioned  street  is  so  called  from  the  mo* 
nastery  of  the  Crossed,  or  Crutcked,  Friars,  an  ancient 
order  of  monks  who,  having  derived  their  origin  from 
a  religious  body  in  Italy>  distingnished  by  the  badge 
of  the  cross,  settled  in  London  in  1298.  Their  dress 
at  first  was  gray,  with  a  cross  of  scarlet  cloth  worked 
on  it ;  but  one  of  the  latter  popes  ordained  that  they 
should  thenceforth  wear  a  tunic  with  a  scapular,  and 
over  all  a  mantle  of  blue,  and  that  instead  of  having 
a  cross  embroidered  on  their  clothes,  they  should 
always  carry  a  silver  cross  in  their  hands.  This  is 
said  to  have  been  an  abuse  arising  from  the  vanity  of 
the  superior;  for  they  originally  bore  only  a  cross 
of  iron,  and  did  not  assume  the  silver  one  till  1462. 

Matthew  Paris  describes  the  first  coming  of  these 
Friars,  and  speaks  of  their  order  generally  with  a 
degree  of  contempt.  "  In  the  twenty- ninth  year  of 
King  Henry  the  Third,"  says  he,  "  there  came  to  the 
synod  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  some  friars  ap- 
pearing to  be  of  a  new  order  3  namely,  Cross-bearers, 
or  Crouched;  so  called,  because  they  carried  their 
crosses  on  staves.  They  gained  a  habitation  from  the 
wealthy  men,  showing  an  unheard-of  privilege  granted 
them  by  the  pope;  viz.,  that  no  one  should  be  allowed 
to  reprove  their  order,  or  reproach  or  command  them : 
they  had  also  power  granted  to  them  to  excommunicate 
such  as  should  do  so.  All  wise  and  discreet  persons 
were  astonished  that  so  many  new  orders  should  daily 
start  up  without  ai^,  and  that  so  many  learned  men, 
despising  the  rules  of  the  blessed  Benedict,  and  of 
the  most  magnificent  St.  Austin,  should  suddenly 
fiy  to  new  and  unheard-of  establishments :  notwith- 
standing it  had  been  enacted  in  general  council,  who 
admitted  and  authoriaied  preachers  and  Minors  *  that 
from  that  time  no  new  orders  should  be  invented, 
or  if  mvented,  should  not  be  admitted,  lest  those 
which  were  already  received,  should  suffer  contempt." 

Their  settlement  on  this  spot,  in  the  street  named 
from  them,  the  only  footing  they  were  ever  allowed 
to  have  in  London,  was  gained  for  them  by  two 
citizens,  Ralph  Hosier,  and  William  Saberns,  who 
bought  a  piece  of  ground  of  the  neighbouring  priory 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  for  that  purpose,  and  after- 
wards themselves  became  Friars  of  the  Cross.  The 
last  prior,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  was 
Robert  Stretham^  whose  scandalously  immoral  life, 
according  to  Stowe,  hastened  the  dissolution  of  this 
monastery.     The  house  itself  stood  at  the  corner  of 

•  Th€  Miyioressei,  m  NuiM  of  the  Order  of  St.  Clare,  having 
been  invited  into  England  by  Blanche,  Queen  of  Navarre,  were 
founded  by  Edmund,  brother  of  King  Edward  the  Firsts  in  V293 ; 
they  bad  ao  abbey  on  the  site  of  the  street  thence  called  the  Minoriei, 


Crutched  Friars  j  pud  t)ie  ground  eytended  over  a 
great  part  of  Tower  Hill,  the  site  of  the  old  ^'avy 
Office,  and  of  the  present  Trinity  Corporation  House, 
The  church  belonging  to  the  monastery  occupied  a 
large  portion  of  what  is  now  called  Savage  f  Gardens, 
and  was  of  considerable  size,  consisting  of  a  middle 
and  side  aisles,  body  and  choir,  in  addition  to  side 
chapels,  and  several  altars.  On  its  destruction,  the 
site  first  became  a  carpenter^s  yard,  and  the  Friars* 
hall  a  glass-house,  which  house,  says  Stowe,  burst 
out  into  a  terrible  fire  in  1575)  and  having  in  it 
about  4 0,00  f)  billets  of  wood,  was  consumed  to  the 
stone  walls,  which  were  so  thick  as  to  prevent  the  fire 
spreading  further.  The  remaining  space  of  the  old 
monastery  was  built  upon  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  the 
elder,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth;  and  the 
mansion,  afterwards  inhabited  by  Lord  Lumley,  was 
called  Lumley  House*  No  traces  of  this  or  of  the 
convent  now  exist. 

There  are,  however,  on  a  neighbouring  spot,  and  in 
the  same  parish  of  St.  Olave's,  some  very  ancient  and 
curious  dwellings,  well  worthy  of  notice,  called  3fi7- 
bum*s  Alms-houses,  This  charitable  foundation  was 
erected  and  endowed  by  Alderman  Sir  John  Milburn, 
in  1535,  in  Woodroff  lane,  (now  Cooper's  row,)  leading 
to  Tower  Hill.  All  the  houses  have  Gothic  doors 
and  windows,  and  stand  partly  towards  the  street, 
and  partly  in  an  adjoining  court  or  yard,  which  is  a 
portion,  probably,  of  the  friary  church -yard.  The 
gateway  leading  to  it  is  also  of  Gothic  construction, 
and  has  above  it,  ^n  a  square  stone,  a  low-relief  of 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  appears 
supported  by  seven  angels  on  a  cloud.  A  Latin  in- 
scription records  the  name  and  pious  design  of  the 
founder. 

There  are  at  present  sixteen  tenements,  the  occu- 
pants receiving  their  dwelling  rent-free,  and  2s.  4d.  a 
week  each,  the  first  of  every,  month.  The  management 
is  vested  in  the  Draper's  company,  of  which  Milburn 
was  a  member.  By  his  origins)  constitution,  the  alms- 
people  belonging  to  this  charity,  then  styled  beads- 
men, were  to  come  daily  into  the  friars*  church,  close 
adjoining,  and  to  seat  themselves  near  their  bene- 
factor's tomb,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  built  during 
his  life.  Mass  was  to  begin  early  in  the  morning,  at 
the  altar  called  Our  lady's  altar,  in  the  middle  aisle, 
where  the  said  poor  beadsmen,  before  the  begin- 
ning of  mass,  "  one  of  them  standing  right  over 
against  the  other,  and  encompassing  the  tomb  of  Sir 
John  Milburn,"  were,  two  and  two  of  them  together,  to 
say  the  Psalm  De  profundis,  (cxxx.)  and  a  Pater-noster, 
Ave,  and  Creed,  with  a  collect  thereto  belonging ;  and 
such  of  them  as  could  not  repeat  the  Psalm  were  to 
say  the  Pater- noster,  Ave,  and  Creed  only,  for  the 
prosperous  state  of  the  said  Sir  John,  his  wife,  and 
children,  &c.,  while  living,  and  afterwards  for  the 
repose  of  their  souls  when  dead,  under  the  erroneous 
idea  that  the  intercession  of  survivors  could  prevail 
for  the  peace  of  departed  souls  ! 

t  So  called  from  Viscount  Savage,  who  resided  there,  and  whose 
relative,  Thomas  Lord  Colchester,  of  the  Savage  family,  gave  the 
name  to  Colchester-street,  near  the  same  spot.  In  Savage-gardens 
also  dwelt  Viscount  Brouncker,  the  first  President  of  the  Ko\aI 
Society,  and  Master  of  St.  Katherine*Sj  Sir  Denny  Ashburnham, 
and  the  famous  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel. 


There  is  no  difference  between  anger  and  madness  but 
continuance,  for  raging  anger  is  a  short  madness.  What 
else  argues  tlie  shaking  of  the  hands  and  lips,  paleness  or 
redness,  or  swelling  of  the  face,  glaring  of  the  eyes,  stara- 
mering  of  the  tongue,  stamping  with  the  feet,  unsteady 
motions  of  the  whole  body,  rash  actions  whteh  we  remember 
not  to  have  done,  distracted  and  wild  speeches  ?  And  mad- 
ness; again,  is  nothing  but  a  continued  rage ;  yea,  some 
madness  rageth  not :  such  mild  madness  »  more  tolerable 
thaa  frequent  and  ftirious  auger.—^-Bisnop  Uall* 
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THB  SATtTBDAY  ttAflAZINK. 


[JvKs20.  ISSH. 


inDNIOHT  ItUSINOS. 


I  AM  now  tlone  in  my  chamber.  The  family  have  long 
rince  ratired.  I  have  heard  their  steps  die  away,  and  the 
doors  dap  to  after  them.  The  murmur  of  voices  and  the 
peal  of  remote  laughter  no  longer  reach  the  ear.  The  dock 
from  the  church,  in  which  so  many  of  the  former  in- 
habits nts*bf  thi£  house  lie  buried,  has  chimed  the  awftil 
hour  of  midnight 

I  have  sat  by  the  window,  and  mused  upon  the  dusky 
landncape,  watching  the  lights  disappearing  one  by  6ne 
from  the  distant  village;  and  the  moon,  rising  in  her  silent 
majesty,  and  leading  up  all  the  silver  pomp  of  heaven.  As 
I  have ''gazed  u|X>n  these  quiet  groves,  ana  shadowy  lawns, 
silvered  over  and  imperfectly  lighted  by  streaks  of  dewy 
moonshine,  my  mind  has  been  crowded  by  *'  thick  coming 
fancies  *  concerning  those  spiritual  beings  which 

Walk  the  earth 

Unseen  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep. 

Are  there,  indeed,  such  beings?  Is  this  space  between 
us  and  the  Deity  filled  up  by  innumerable  orders  of 
spiritual  beings  forming  the  same  gradations  between  the 
human  soul  and  divine  perfection,  that  we  see  prevailing 
from  humanity  down  to  the  meanest  insect  ?  It  is  a  sublime 
and  beautiful  doctrine  inculcated  by  the  early  fathers,  that 
there  are  guardian  angels  appointed  to  watch  over  cities 
and  nations,  to  take  care  of  good  men,  and  to  guard  and 

Suide  the  steps  of  helpless  infancy.  Even  the  doctrine  of 
eparted  spirits  returning  to  visit  the  scenes  and  beings 
whidi  were  dear  to  them  during  the  bodies*  existence, 
though  it  has  been  debased  by  the  absurd  superstitions  of 
the  vulgar,  in  itself  is  awfully  solemn  and  sublime. 

However  lightly  it  may  be  ridiculed,  yet,  the  attention 
involuntarily  yielded  to  it  whenever  ^t  is  made  the  subject 
of  serious  discussion,  and  its  prevalence  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  even  among  newly-discovered  nations  that  have 
had  no  previous  interchange  of  thought  with  other  parts 
of  the  world,  prove  it  to  be  one  of  those  mysterious  and 
instinctive  beliefs,  to  which,  if  left  to  ourselves,  we  should 
naturally  incline. 

In  spite  of  &U  the  pride  of  reason  and  philosophy,  a 
vague  doubt  will  still  lurk  in  the  mind,  and  perhaps  will 
never  be  eradicated,  as  it  is  a  matter  that  does  not  admit 
of  positive  demonstration.  Who  yet  has  been  able  to 
comprehend  and  describe  the  nature  of  the  soul;  its 
mysterious  connexion  with  the  body;  or  in  what  part  of 
the  frame  it  is  situated?  We  know  merely  that  it  does 
exist:  but  whence  it  came,  and  when  it  entered  into  us,  and 
how  it  is  retained,  and  where  it  is  seated,  and  how  it 
operates,  are  all  matters  of  mero  speculation,  and  contra- 
dictory theories.  If,  then,  we  are  ignorant  of  this  spiritual 
essence,  even  while  it  forms  a  part  of  ourselves,  and  is 
continually  present  to  our  consciousness,  how  can  we  protend 
to  ascertain  or  deny  its  powers  and  operations,  when  released 
from  its  fleshy  prison-house  ? 

Every  thing  connected  with  our  spiritual  naturo  is  full 
of  doubt  and  difficulty.  *'  We  are  tearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made :'  we  are  surrounded  by  mysteries,  and  we  are 
mysteries  even  to  ourselves.  It  is  more  the  manner  in 
which  this  superstition  has  been  degraded,  than  its 
intrinsic  absurdity,  that  has  brought  it  into  contempt. 
Raise  it  above  the  frivolous  purposes  to  which  it  has  b^n 
applied,  strip  it  of  the  gloom  and  horror  with  which  it  has 
been  enveloped,  and  there  is  none,  in  the  whole  circle 
of  visionary  creeds,  that  could  more  delightfully  elevate 
the  imagination,  or  more  tenderly  affect  the  heart.  It 
would  become  a  sovereign  comfort  at  the  bed  of  death, 
soothing  the  bitter  tear  wrung  from  us  by  the  agony  of 
mortal  separation. 

What  could  be  more  consoling  than  the  idea  that  the 
souls  of  those  we  once  loved  were  permitted  to  return  and 
watch  over  our  welfare? — that  aflfectionate  and  guardian 
spirits  sat  by  our  pillows  when  we  slept,  keeping  a  vigil 
over  our  most  helpless  hours ?^that  beauty  and  innocence, 
which  had  languished  into  the  tomb,  yet  smiled  unseen 
around  us,  revealing  themselves  in  those  blest  dreams 
wherein  we  live  over  again  the  hours  of  past  endearments? 
A  belief  of  this  kind,  would,  I  should  think,  be  a  new 
incentive  to  virtue,  rendering  us  circumspect,  even  in  our 
most  secret  moments,  from  the  idea  that  these  we  once 
loved  and  honoured  were  invisible  witnesses  of  all  our 
actions. 

It  would  take  away,  too,  fh>m  that  loneliness  and  desti- 
tution, which  we  are  apt  to  feel  more  and  more  as  we  get 
Iq  in  our  pilgrimage  through  the  wilderness  of  this  world, 


and  ftnd  that  thoae  who  set  Ibrwufd  wiHi  us  lovingly  wmd 
ehaerily,  on  the  Joomev,  have  one  by  one  droppd  aww 
Arom  our  aide.  Place  the  superstition  in  this  lignt*  and  1 
confess  I  should  like  to  be  a  believer  in  it. — ^I  see  nochinir 
in  it  that  is  incompatible  with  the  tender  and  merciful 
nature  of  our  religion,  or  revolting  to  the  wiahea  and  affec- 
tions of  the  heart 

There  are  departed  beings  that  I  have  loved  aa  I  never 
again  ahall  love  in  this  world;  that  have  loved  me  a«  I 
never  again  shall  be  loved.  If  such  beings  do  ever  retain 
in  their  blessed  spheres  the  attachments  which  they  felt 
on  earth;  if  they  take  an  interest  in  the  poor  eoncems  of 
transient  mortality,  and  are  permitted  to  hold  communioa 
with  those  whom  they  have  loved  on  earth,  I  feel  as  if  oofVp 
at  this  deep  hour  of  night,  in  this  silence  and  solitude,  I 
could  reoeive  their  visitation  with  the  most  sdemn  but 
unalloyed  delight 

In  truth,  such  visitations  would  be  too  happy  for  this 
world :  they  would  take  away  from  the  bounds  and  harriers 
that  hem  us  in,  and  keep  us  from  each  other.  Our  existence 
is  doomed  to  be  made  up  of  transient  embraces,  and  long 
separations.  The  most  intimate  friendship — of  what  brief 
and  scattered  portions  of  time  does  it  consist  I  We  take 
each  other  by  the  hand;  and  we  exchange  a  few  words 
and  looks  of  kindness ;  and  we  rejoice  together  for  a  few 
short  moments;  and  then  days,  months,  years  inter\eDe, 
and  we  have  no  intercourse  with  each  other.  Or  if  we  dwell 
together  for  a  season,  the  grave  soon  closes  its  gates,  and 
cuts  off  all  further  communion ;  and  our  spirits  must  remain 
in  separation  and  widowhood,  until  they  meet  again  in  that 
more  perfect  state  of  being,  where  soul  shall  dwell  with 
soul,  and  there  shall  be  no  such  thing  as  death,  or  absence^ 
or  any  other  interruption  of  our  union. — WASHisreroN 
Ibyino. 


8CKNB    AFTSB  A   SUMMER   8HOWSR 


Tub  rain  is  o*er. — ^How  dense  and  bright 
Yon  pearly  clouds  reposing  lio  f 

Cloud  above  cloud,  a  glorious  sight. 
Contrasting  with  the  dark  blue  dcy  I 

In  grateful  silence  earth  receives 
The  general  blessing;  fresh  and  fiur^ 

Each  flower  expands  its  Utile  leaves, 
As  glad  the  common  joy  to  share. 

The  softened  sunbeams  pour  around 

A  fairy  light,  uncertain,  pale ; 
The  wind  flows  cool ;  the  scented  ground 

Is  breathing  odours  on  the  gale. 

'Mid  yon  rich  clouds'  majestic  pils^ 
Metliinks  some  spirit  of  the  air. 

Blight  rest  to  gaze  below  awhile^ 
Then  turn  to  bathe  and  revel  thera 

The  sun  breaks  forth — ^from  off  the  scene. 
Its  floating  veil  of  mist  is  flung; 

And  all  the  wilderness  of  green 
With  trembling  drops  of  light  is  hung. 

Now  gaze  on  nature— yet  the  same,— 
Glowing  with  life,  by  breezes  fanned, 

Luxuriant,  lovely,  as  she  came 
Fresh  in  her  youth  from  God's  own  hand. 

Hear  the  rich  music  of  that  voice, 
Which  sounds  from  all  bdow,  above ; 

She  calls  her  children  to  rejoice. 
And  round  them  throws  her  aims  of  love. 

Drink  in  her  influence — low-bom  care, 
And  all  the  train  of  mean  desire, 

Refuse  to  breathe  this  holy  air. 
And  'mid  this  living  light  expire. 


Galileo,  the  most  profound  philosopher  of  his  age,  whea 
interrogated  by  the  Inquisition  as  to  his  belief  in  a  Supreme 
Being,  replied,  pointing  to  a  straw  on  the  floor  of  his  dun- 
geon, that  from  the  structure  of  that  object  alone  he  would 
infer  with  certainty  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  Creator. 
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THE  SATURdAT  MAOAZINB. 


tJiTKS  2T9 


gOktingen, 


ajtotiwoBi'  w  ^  Gcmm  city  of  some  importance^ 
ntnated  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  It  ^aa  for- 
merly  compriaed  in  the  principality  of  Kalenberg,  and 
ia  now  Hie  chief  town  of  the  principality  of  Gdttingen, 
which  ia  one  of  the  eleven  prorincea  compeaing  the 
kingdom.  It  standa  on  the  banka  of  the  little  river 
Leine,  at  the  end  of  a  long  valley:  the  conntry 
iunonnd  it  ia  apoken  of  aa  deli^^tfiil,  both  for  ita  fertility 
and  the  beauty  of  ita  scenery.  The  town  itself  has  a 
very  Imvoiimble  appearance  $  Mr.  Rnaaell  calla  it  *'  one 
of  the  moat  agreeable  and  deanly-looking  towna  in 
(Germany/* and  Mr.  Hodgakin  aajra  that  ''without 
having  any  very  goSod  bail£nga,  it  ia  altogether  a  neat 
cleaa-Tooldng  town."  The  atreeta  are  wide  and 
regular,  and  for  the  moat  part  poaaeaa  the  rare 
advantage  of  being  fmcniahed  with  pavementa;  the 
houaea  are  diiefly  modem,  and  though  exhibiting 
few  pretcnaiona  to  elegance,  are  characteriaed  by.  a 
neat«  light,  and  airy  iq>pearanGe,  very  different  irom 
that  preaented  by  aome  other  Univeraity  towna  in 
Germany. 

The  city  ia  encircled  by  ramparta,  which  are  uaed 
as  public  walka;  it  haa  no  auburba  bejrond  the  waEs, 
but  aimply  gardena  and  orcharda.    The  public  squarea 
are  three  in  number;  the  prindpal  <^  them  ia  the 
Market  Place,  which  ia  decorated  with  a  handaome 
fountain.    There  are  five  or  six  churchea;   one  of 
them,  the  Church  of  St.  Nidiolaa,  i^  represented  in 
our  engraving.    The  number  of  inhabitimta  ia  about 
lO^OOO,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  are  Lutherans. 
The  importance  of  64>ttiBgen  ia  chiefly  derived 
from  ita  University;  indeed,  it  was  a  place  of  acarcdy 
any  note  at  all  until  the  foundation  of  that  establish- 
ment, to  the  growth  of  which  its  own  increase  and 
prosperity  are  entirely  attributable.    It  would  be 
more  pleasant,  aa  Mr.  Hodgskin  obeerves,  could  we 
trace  the  incwaac  of  Gdttingoi  to  natund  causes, 
which  having  a  pennanent  cziatence,  might  ensure  a 
continuance  of  pvoaperity.      The   town  had  been 
lying  in  a  state  of  nun  ever  aince  the  Thirty  Yeara* 
War,  when  George  the   Second,  and  his  minister 
Munchausen,  sdedted  it  in  1733  as  a  proper  place  in 
which  to  eatablish  a  Univernty.     Of  so  little  conse- 
quence waa  GMtingen  before  that  period,  that  many 
of  the  prolessora  who  were  invited  to  it,  are  said 
hardly  to  have  known  in  what  quarter  <^  Germany 
it  was  situated.    The  first  instruction  was  given  in 
store-houses,  and  the  inhabitanta  are  said  to  have  re- 
garded the  first  anatomical  i^ofeasor  with  great  horror. 
They  nick-named  him  a  sMiM-/ayer,  and  could  not, 
even  by  bribea,  be  induced  to  bring  him  wood  and 
water. 

The  Utttvernty  was  opened  in  1735,  exactly  100 
years  ago,  and  dedicated  two  years  afterwards;  it 
bears  the  royal  title  of  Georgia  Augusta.  The  rq>u- 
tation  of  ita  professors  and  the  number  of  ita  atudento 
increaaed  quickly,  and  Gdttingen  soon  became  by  far 
the  most  cekbraCed  and  flourishing  of  the  German 
Universities.  It  would  appear  at  &e  present  day  to 
have  loet  that  pre-eminent  rank,  bat  still  ita  fame  is 
high.  It  ia  the  National  University  not  only  of 
Hanover,  but  abo  of  Brunswick  and  Nassau,  the 
inlttbitanta  of  which  states  consider  it  their  alma 
mater;  every  one  of  them  who  seeks  an  employment 
under  the  government  of  either,  must  study  in  it  for 
a  certain  period.  The  Rector  of  the  University  is 
always  th^  King  of  Hanover;  in  that  capacity,  the 
office  ia  at  pnssent  held  by  our  own  sovereign.   > 

The  professors  of  this  Univeraty  are  not  very 
hif^ily  ^a&df  their  cmcdumenta  consist  of  an  allow- 
ance from  the  government,  for  their  lectures  in  the 


particular  departmenta  ta  whidi  they  are  appointed^ 
and  of  tiie  fcoa  which  fliey  <terifc  from  thtf  atodenta 
for  lectures  which  th^  pfeaae  to  give  upon  aubject* 
not  compriaed  withhi  it    It  Is  a  strange  pecidiarity  ci 
the  German  Universities,  that  a  professor  may  give 
lectures  on  any  topic,  however  little  connected  with 
the  department  aaaigned  to  him;  and  may  ^ua  inter- 
fere, if  he  choose,  with  the  provinces  of  his  colleaguesL 
Be  must  teach  hia  own  bnuM^  of  learning,  but  he 
may  also  lecture  upon  any  other;    "  the  ptoftauai 
of  Latin  rauat  teach  Latin,  but  if  he  ehooses  he 
may  lecture  on  Mathematics.     Thus  it  becomes  a 
practical  qucation,  who  ia  held  to  be  the  more  ah^ 
instructor;  and  if  the  mathematics  of  a  profeasor  of 
Greek  be  reckoned  better  than  thoae  of  the  regular 
mathematical  profesaor,  the  latter  must  be  ocmtent  to 
lose  hia  adiolara  and  Ida  fees." 

The  library  which  is  attached  to  thia  eataUiahment 
ia  alwaya  spc^en  of  aa  ezeeDent,  and  a  great  attiac- 
tion  for  the  teacher  and  the  leaner;  it  ia  thia  indeed 
which,  in  a  great  meaaure,  renders  a  professor's 
chair  at  Gdttingen  so  desirable.  It  ia  more  uaeful 
than  splendid,  the  object  of  tfioae  by  whom  it 
haa  been  fonned  having  been  rather  to  collect  the 
aolid  learning  and  literature  of  the  woild,  than 
curious  and  aumpCuoua  specimens  of  the  art  of 
printing.  When  Heyne  took  charge  of  it  in  1763,  it 
possessed  only  60,000  vc^umes;  it  now  coonta  neariy 
200,000. 

llie  establishment  of  Univerrities  in  other  parta  of 
Germany  of  late  years,  haa  materially  affected  the. 
intereata  of  that  of  Gdttingen ;  the  saperior  talent 
and  acientific  oppmtunitiea  whidi  Berlin  posaeases, 
have  recently  caused  a  material  diminution  of  Mtu- 
dents.  In  1818  they  were  1158,  and  the  profeaaora 
and  teachera  70;  in  1829,  there  were  1264  atudento, 
and  89  teachers.  The  number  of  professora,  lec- 
turers, %LC  appears  extremdy  great;  but  so  it  is 
in  all  German  Universities.  In  1833  the  number  mf 
studento  did  not  exceed  700  or  800. 

About  one-half  of  the  number  of  atndenta  are 
generally  foreignera, — ^that  ia  to  any,  not  natives  of 
the  kingdom  of  Hanover;  thou^  by  far  the  greater 
portion  are  nativea  of  Germany.  The  proportion 
of  lawyera  appeara  to  be  extravagantly  large;  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Ruasell,  more  thim  one-half  of  the 
whole  number  of  studenta  in  1821,  entered  for 
the  law.  "  The  reason  of  this,"  he  says,  '^  is  that 
from  the  mode  of  arrangement  common  to  all 
the  German  states,  there  is  an  immenae  assemblage 
of  small  offices  connected  with  the  adminiatration 
of  justice,  to  which,  trilling  aa  the  competence 
they  afford  may  be,  numbers  of  young  men  look 
forward  aa  their  destination,  and  which  rcqaire  a 
legal  education,  or  at  leaat  what  passes  for  a  I^al 
education.  It  is  true  that  such  a  person  is  badly 
paid;  but  then  to  say  nothing  of  his  own  chicane, 
there  are  legal  imposta  on  the  htiganta,  which  give 
him  a  direct  interest  in.  fomenting  and  protracting 
suite ;  and  under  so  imperfect  a  system  of  control  as 
every  where  prevails,  he  must  be  a  marveUoualy  stu- 
pid, or  a  marvelloosly  hom^  DmfnckUr  (village 
judge,)  who  cannot  raiae  his  genius  to  a  very  ample 
recompense  fior  hia  talenta.  The  same  parmn  is  occa- 
sionally judge  in  two  different  small  districts.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  it  ia  necessary  for  the  judge 
of  the  one  to^potify  something  that  haa  happened, — 
the  escape  of  a  thief  for  mstance,--lo  the  jndge  of  the 
other;  and  hsstancca  have  actually  occunM  of  the 
same  person  in  the  one  capacity,  writing  a  letter  to 
himself  in  tHe  other,  and  then  answering  hk  ewn 
letter,  that  be  nught  k)ae  none  of  the  feca  ntfached  to 
the  performance  of 
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PROGRSaSIVB  MOTION  IN  MAN. 

Strictly  speaking,  it  la  impossible  for  even  the 
stroogest  man  to  remain  on  his  legs,  in  precisely  the 
same  position,  for  any  considerable  length  of  time. 
The  mnacles  in  action  soon  becoiAe  fatigued,  and  re- 
quire to  be  relieved  by  varying  the  pointo*of  support, 
so  as  to  bring  other  muscles  into  play.  Hence  the 
weight  of  the  body  is  transferred  alternately  from  one 
foot  to  the  other.  The  action  of  standing  consists,  in 
fact,  of  a  series  of  small  and  imperceptible  motions,  by 
which  the  centre  of  gravity  is  perpetually  shifted  from 
one  part  of  the  base  to  another  |  the  tendency  to  fall 
to  any  one  side  being  quickly  counteracted  by  an  in- 
sensible movement  in  a  contrary  direction.  Long 
habit  has  rendered  us  unconscious  of  these  exertions, 
which  we  are,  nevertheless,  contintially  makings  but  a 
child,  learning  to  walk,  finds  it  difficult  to  accomplish 
them  successfully.  It  is  one  among  those  arts  which 
he  has  to  acquire,  and  which  costs  him,  in  the  appren- 
ticeship, many  painful  eflForts,  and  many  discouraging 
falls.  But  whenever  nature  is  the  teacher,  the  scholar 
makes  rapid  progress  in  learning;  and  no  sooner 
have  the  muscles  acquired  the  necessary  strength, 
than  the  child  becomes  an  adept  in  balancing  its  body 
in  various  attitudes,  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  is  un- 
conscious that  these  actions  require  exertion. 

In  walking,  the  first  effort  that  is  made  consists  in 
transferring  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  upon  one 
foot,  with  a  view  to  fix  it  on  the  ground;  and  then 
the  other  foot,  being  at  liberty,  is  brought  forwards. 
By  this  action,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  made  to  advance, 
till  it  passes  beyond  the  base  of  the  foot:  in 
this  situation  the  body,  bemg  unsupported,  falls 
through  a  certain  space,  and  would  continue  its 
descent,  were  it  not  tiiat  it  is  received  on  the  other 
foot,  which,  by  this  time,  has  been  set  upon  the 
ground.  This  falling  of  the  body  would,  if  not  im- 
mediately checked,  become  very  sensible  3  as  happens 
when,  on  walking  inattentively,  the  foot  we  had  ad- 
vanced comes  down  to  a  lower  level  than  we  were 
prepared  for ;  in  which  case  the  body,  having  acquired 
a  certain  velocity  by  its  greater  descent,  receives  a 
sudden  shock  when  that  velocity  is  checked,  and 
thus  a  disagreeable  jar  is  given  to  the  whole  frame. 

While  the  weight  of  the  body  Is  thus  transferred 
alternately  frt)m  one  foot  to  the  other,  the  centre  of 
gravity  not  only  rises  and  falls,  so  as  to  describe,  at 
every  step,  a  small  arch,  but  also  vibrates  from  side 
to  side,  so  that  the  scries  of  curves  it  describes  are 
somewhat  complicated  in  their  form.  This  undula- 
tion of  the  body,  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  would 
scarcely  ever  be  performed  with  perfect  equality  on 
both  sides,  if  we  trusted  wholly  to  the  sensations 
communicated  by  the  muscles,  and  if  we  were  not 
guided  by  the  sense  of  sight,  or  some  other  substitute. 
Thus  a  person  blindfolded  cannot  walk  far  in  a 
straight  line;  for  even  on  a  level  plain,  he  will  incline 
unconsciously  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left. 

In'  all  quadrupeds,  the  fore  extremities,  more  or 
less,  contribute  to  the  support  and  progression  of 
the  body:  it  is  only  in  man  that  they  are  wholly 
exempted  from  these  offices.  In  the  power  of  exe- 
cuting an  infinite  variety  of  movements  and  of 
actions,  requiring  either  strength,  delicacy,  or  preci- 
sion, the  human  arm  and  hand,  considered  in  their 
mechanism  alone,  are  structures  of  unrivalled  excel- 
lence ;  and,  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  intellectual 
energies  to  which  they  are  subservient,  plainly  reveal 
to  us  the  Divine  source  from  which  have  emanated 
this  exquisite  workmanship,  and  these  admirable 
adjustments,  so  fitted  to  excite  the  deepest  veneration^ 
and  to  fill  us  with  never-ceasing  wonder. 
£Dr,  BooBi's  Bridgewater  TreatUe.} 
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Bbfork  the  malt  can  be  used,  it  must  be  ground^  or 
crushed;  this  operation  must  be  performed  with  care:  if 
the  grain  be  reduced  to  powder,  it  cfo^t,  or  forms  a  paste 
with  the  water  in  mashing;  if,  on  the  other  band,  the  skin 
or  shell  of  the  seed  be  not  sufficiently  broken  to  detach  it 
from  the  iarina  within,  all  the  goodness  of  the  malt  will  not 
be  extracted  in  the  next  process. 

This  is  mashing,  and  consists  in  making  a  decoction  of 
the  ground  malt  in  hot  water,  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving 
all  the  saccharine  matter.  To  proauce  this  effect,  the 
water  must  not  be  boiling ;  the  precise  degree  of  temperature 
depends  on  the  kind.of  malt,  from  170  to  190  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit  may  be  considered  as  the  limits.  The  more  the 
malt  has  been  dried,  the  hotter  may  be  the  water. 

The  mashing  is  done  in  a  vef^sel  called  the  mash-tun; 
and  while  the  grain  is  soaking,  it  requires  to  be  well  stfrred 
about,  for  if  it  were  not,  the  malt,  being  heavier  than  water, 
would  lie  at  the  bottom,  and  only  the  upper  stratum  would 
be  acted  on  by  the  water.  In  small  breweries,  the  stirring 
is  done  by  hand;  a  small,  stout  frame,  of  a  rfaomboidal  form, 
fixed  at  the  end  of  a  lone  handle,  being  used  for  the 
purpose:  but  in  large  public  breweries,  where  the  mash-tun 
is  an  immense  vat,  capable  of  containing  several  thousand 
ffallons,  a  stout,  uprignt  post,  carrying  a  horizontal  arm,  is 
fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  vat,  and  is  kept  turning  round 
by  a  steam-engine ;  a  series  of  rakes  are  appended  to  the 
arm,  which  effectually  stir  up  the  malt,  and  mingle  it  with 
the  water. 

The  water  when  it  has  dissolved  the  saccharine  matter  of 
the  malt  is  called  wort;  and  in  order  to  draw  it  off  clear 
from  the  grain,  the  mash-tun  is  made  with  a  double,  or 
false  bottom,  the  upper  one,  being  perforated  with  small 
holes,  acts  as  a  sieve,  and  strains  the  wort,  the  tap  being 
inserted  between  the  two  bottoms. 

The  first  Quantity  being  thus  drawn  off,  more  hot  water, 
and  of  a  higner  temperature,  is  poured  on  the  grains,  and 
left  to  stand  a  longer  time;  by  this  a  further  portion  of 
sugar  is  obtained  from  the  maJt,  but  this  is  inferior  in 
quality  as  well  as  quantity,  the  heat  of  the  liquor  having 
luso  extracted  other  principles  which  injure  the  flavour.  In 
many  cases,  the  grain  is  submitted  to  a  third,  and  even  a 
fourth  mashing;  and,  in  public  breweries,  beer  of  different 
qualities,  is  prepared  from  these  different  worts. 

The  wort  is  a  clear,  thin  liquor,  having  a  sweet  sickly 
taste,  and  partaking  of  the  colour  of  the  malt.  From  the 
mash- tun  it  is  received  into  a  vessel  called  an  under ^back^ 
fix>m  which  it  is  pumped  into  a  copper  to  be  boiled.  In  imall 
breweries,  the  second  vat  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  wort  is 
poured  into  the  copper  from  the  mash-tun ;  but  in  either 
case  it  should  be  got  into  the  copper  as  soon  as  possible :  ' 
first,  that  no  heat  may  be  lost  unneoessarily,  and  secondly, 
because  if  left  standing  to  cool,  it  would  soon  begin  to  fer- 
ment, and  would  be  spoilt.  The  object  in  reboiling  the 
wort,  is  to  strengthen  the  li(}Uor  by  evaporating  some  of 
the  water,  and  to  improve  its  flavour,  and  increase  its 
power  of  keeping,  by  the  admixture  of  some  vegetable 
bitter  principle,  and  the  hop  is  generally  used  for  the 
purpose. 

Thx  Hop  is  a  perennial-rooted  plant,  with  an  annual- 
climbing  stem;  it  belongs  to  the  same  order  as  the  common 
nettle,  and  is  dicscious,  the  male  a^id  female  flowers  being 
produced  on  different  plants;  the  latter  are  collected  in 
neinis,  each  flower  having  a  large,  membranous,  floral  leaf 
beneath  it,  which  give  the  whole  an  appearance  resembling 
that  of  a  flr-cone.  The  hop  is  cultivated  in  Kent,  Hamp- 
shire, Essex,  and  Worcestershire;  it  is  a  tender  plant, 
liable  to  be  affected  by  blight  and  insects,  so  that  the  crop 
is  precarious,  notwithstanding  the  care  bestowed  on  it 
during  every  period  of  its  growth:  tall  stakes  are  put  for  it 
to  dimb  up,  and  its  elegant  vine-like  foliage  wreathing 
round  these  supports,  have  caused  a  hop  ground  to  be 
called  the  English  vineyard. 

Though  originally  introduced  into  this  country  lh)m 
abroad,  the  hop  has  become  partly  naturalized,  and  grows 
wild  in  our  hedges;  but  as  it  is  the  heads  of  female  flowers 
that  are  used,  the  female  plant  alone  is  cultivated.  The 
blossoms  are  gathered  in  September,  the  vines  are  cut  down, 
the  stakes  pulled  up  with  the  plants  still  clinging  to  them, 
and  are  laid  across  a  rough  kind  of  crib  or  bin  made  of 
boards,  and  having  four  handles  by  which  it  may  be  carried. 
Boys  and  girls  carefully  pick  off  the  heads  of  flowers^  and 
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HUM  etk<4,  U  produced  b;  putting  Ihs  bopi  in  k  mntlin 
hag,  and  bBngiDg  it  in  tba  oopp«i,  which  mllowi  of  their 
being  witbdr«i*D  when  lufficient  bitUr  principle  hei  been 
extmcted  from  them,  end  obTifttee  the  neceuitv  Ibritnin- 
ing  the  liauor  aFter  boiling,  «i  mutt  otberwiM  De  doDe,  to 
•emirate  tne  hope  ttom  it. 

The  wort  a  dnwn  off  trota  the  boiler  into  a  tmm)  eaUed 
tht  cooler,-  the  object  now  being  to  cool  the  liquid  ■■ 
rapidly  a«  potaible,  thii  veuel  ia  made  ahaUow,  ao  that  a 
large  turfaoe  may  be  preaentad  to  the  air  to  aoMlarate  tho 
•acape  of  the  heat,  and  the  wort  it  aeldom  anffered  to  lie 
more  than  three  or  four  inchea  deep  in  the  cooler.  If  the 
liqaoT  were  luffered  to  oool  alowly  in  dm  veiaeb,  there 
would  be  danger  of  iti  turning  bow  beme  Ibe  proper 
ftrmeDtalicm  wai  rarried  far  enough. 

When  the  temperature  of  the  hqnid  i*  redneed  to  abont 
•ixty  degree*,  the  wort  ia  allowed  to  run  from  the  coolara 
into  the  fermmting-vat,  or  tan,  and  the  prefer  proportion 
of  yeast  li  added,  and  well  mixed  up  with  it,  to  kooelerata 
the  proceaa  of  working^  aa  the  hnnentatioa  ia  teohnieally 
called.  Thie  chemical  wtlDn  eanaea  a  (hith  to  riae  on  the 
BurfkM,  and  the  gas  etolnd  prodooes,  by  ita  eaeape,  a 
billing  lound:  when  the  fbrmentation  haa  paaied  iti  maxi- 
mum, the  yellowiih  foara,  whioh  bad  increaMd  eoniiderably, 
and  conaiited  of  large  biibblea,  begini  to  lubaide,  and  at  a 
certain  atage  ia  akimmed  off  aM  pieaerved,  thia  foam 
being  tbDjreoff  uied  for  baking.    (See  Baxinc.) 

It  ii  DOW  neceaaary  to  arreat  the  fermentation,  leat  it 
ahould  pui  on  to  the  aeetotu,  or  lait  instead  of  fermenled 
ale  or  beer,  with  ipirit  or  Havour,  we  ihould  have  a  eaik  of 
alegar  or  vinrgar.  To  elBsct  thia  check,  the  liquor  ia  drawn 
off  fhim  the  ftnnenting-Tat,  into  imaller  eaiki,  which  ire 
suffered  to  iiand  a  few  dayi  with  their  bang-boles  open,  to 
allow  the  eaeape  of  the  carbonic  acid  na,  which  is  again 
evolved  in  eouiiderable  quantitiet.  The  agitation  of  the 
liquor  cauaed  by  drawing  it  off,  tcnewi  the  fermenlition, 
and  if  the  gai  were  confined  by  cloiing  the  vewel,  it  would, 
.  by  expanding,  either  Jturit  the  cask,  or  at  leait  drive  out 
tha  cork,  and  waite  the  beer,  an  accident  that  happens 
ft«quently,  notwithitajiding  this  precaution,  ei^ecially  in 
warm  weather. 

When  the  wwking  in  the  amall  casks  again  lubudei,  the 
bung  ii  driven  in,  and  the  prooeu  of  brewing  it  concluded, 
but  a  considerable  time  should  be  allowed  to  pais  before 
the  liquor  is  drank.  The  object  of  this  delay  ii  to  allow  the 
beer  to  fine  itself,  or  to  allow  tha  sediment  of  yeatt  and 
other  matters,  to  separate  from  the  rest  and  subeide.  To 
save  thii  delay,  which,  in,  large  concerns,  would  be  fta- 
ductive  of  loss,  owing  to  Ihe  warehouse-room  necessary  for 
Moriag  the  casks,  and  the  stagnation  of  capital,  breweri 
fine  the  drink  b^  pouring  into  each  cask  a  small  quantity 
of  a  solution  of  isingkia,  in  slale  beer,  the  effect  of  whict 
is  to  clarify  the  liquor  in  a  few  houri. 

There  are  two  princi|Ml  kinds  of  malt-liquor,  of  which 
all  others  are  only  varieties,— Porter  and  Jfet  and  these 
only  differ  in  the  firmer  bein^  of  a  deeper  colour,  which  is, 
or  icoi,  given  by  the  malt  being  dried  quickly,  or  slightly 
scorched.  Butas  malt  thui  prepared  to  impartcolour,  does 
not  contain  so  much  sacoharine  matter  as  the  pale  nial^ 
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A.  Pkomn  qoaotitTof  &• 
dried  hop4owm  are  pot 
into  Ihe  eoppar  to  be 
boiled  with  the  wort:  in 
large  brawariea,  then  ia  n 
piston,  with  a  eiaaa  fraoM 
at  bottom,  made  to  Ikt  n 
bole  in  the  lid  of  the 
•r,  or  boiler  i  fiiis  pilon 
kept  moving  up  and 
Down,  and  ■tiinng'  np  the 
Uqnid,  to  pnrent  the  bopi 
bom  tettlinc  U  the  bottoa, 
and  being  bamt,  an  acei- 
dent  that  wotild  i^iure  the 
flaToar  of  die  bear.  Iba 
eonaaquanlly  more  expenaive,  ainea  mora  mist  ba 
I  inMnee  baer  at  tba  aanie  ■trangth,  Spanisli 
liquoriee,  burnt  sugar,  and  fre(|ueDtly  leaa  innocent  aubali- 
tutea  *,  are  had  reoouna  to  for  imparting  that  dait  raloor 
so  absurdly  prised  by  portar-drinkars.  Tbe  Kentish  bop, 
as  being  stronger  and  more  pun^nt,  ia  em^oyed  in  brawii^ 
this  liquor ;  while  the  beat  ale  u  obtained  fhrn  pale  matt, 
and  tbe  Woreestershira  bop. 

Takl4-beer.  ot  different  strengdi,  k  only  tha  pndMa  cf 
the  aaeond  or  third  maahing*  in  ale-hrawing. 

It  should  ba  meniioaad  tlut  aMUm  is  by  no  means 
essential  to  obtaining  fermented  liquor  mm  baiiay  or  otbec 
grain ;  good  bear,  and  equally  ationg,  may  be  teawed  tnat 
raw  bariey,  but  tbe  proceaa  is  nore  tranblesaaie,  and  tba 
liquor  is  more  UaUe  to  Mm  sour.  Tbe  ate  ef  inw  grain  in 
brewing  is  also  forbiddan  by  our  EzeiM  laws. 

Pearl-b»hf,  used  for  making  paddings,  barley-watar, 
&«.,  is  prepared  in  Iba  following  manner.  Tbe  grain, 
when  ooarsely  gniund.  is  bouliad  in  the  nanal  way,  and  the 
hard  grains  uh  in  the  Bepamlor  eooaiit  of  die  embryo  of 
the  seed,  or  the  Anetl  part  of  the  meal:  this  meal  is 
grouDd  between  wooden  orlindeis,  which  wwk  in  a  lin-friaM 
box,  pierced  with  rough  hidaa,  like  a  gtatar;  this  proeeaa 
rounds  off  the  grainaand  polisbee  tb«r  aurfKa.  Wbsat 
ttMted  in  the  same  mode  is  called  temaUaa. 

iMOtAH  COKM. 

Tbis  plant  ia  alao  known  by  the  namea  at  MmMt  and 
Tmrkty-atm;  the  latter  name  haa  been  bestowed  on  it; 
because  it  is  genwally  eultirated  in  the  Lercnt ;  though  if 
tbis  were  a  valid  reason  fi»  bestowing  an  appellation, 
Maiie  might  be  called  tbe  com  of  every  conntr^  the  lati- 
tude of  which  does  not  exceed  46".  Next  to  rice  it  lupphes 
food  to  the  graateat  number  of  tbe  human  race. 

Haisa  ia  tha  largeat  and  bandsoaeat  of  all  tbe  grasets 
eulti^-atad  for  bod ;  wben  growing  luxuriantly  it  baa  the 
character  of  a  tropical  plant,  attaining  a  height  of  front 
five  to  six  f^t,  while  its  broad  leaves  springing  from  its 
straight  thick  stem,  its  el^ant  spike  M  maUflowen  at 
the  summit,  and  the  two  or  three  thick  ears  of  female 
Bowers,  with  their  silken  tufta  rising  ftom  tbe  end  of  the 
merabraneoui  spathe  enveloping  the  grain,  pieseot 
alUwetber  a  combiuatiMi  of  form  rarely  surpassed. 

Haiie  furnishes  abundance  of  tlour,  but  thia  does  not 
possess  sufficient  gluten  to  allow  of  its  making  good  bread; 
accordingly,  when  it  is  employed  for  this  purpose,  a  large 
proportton  of  wbeat-fkmr  ii  added.  Attempti  have  been 
made  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  thia  riant  in  England, 
but  aa  yet  without  success ;  for  though  the  mean  tempem- 
ture  of  our  summer  is  sufficient  to  ripen  it,  a  cold  ana  wet 
one  renders  the  crop  fruitless.  As  a  gaidea-vagetable  it 
succeeds  perfectly,  and  deserve*  more  eeneral  culture,  for 
the  ears  boiled,  when  gteen,  are  of  a  ddicato  Ikvour. 

There  ia  no  domestic  animal  or  bird  that  doe*  not  ptefot 
maise  to  all  other  eom ;  poultry  of  all  kinda  tktten  on  it, 
and  oxen,  hones,  and  aheep  dl  eat  it  with  avidity.    In 

*  liksibeeaascettaiaedlbaionam,  henbane,  Coccalus  iodica*, 
■loci,  qoieni.  lenUan,  wonnwood,  horekooDd,  capsiciUB,  fiiicer, 
■uipbau  oTiroB,  potifh,  liaie,  sail,  cwa  iBiiHu  ajju,  We  bfu  uMd 
u  mpcdienls  a  l^Baden  poitsr. 
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sonattiM  wbera  it  u  mllintad  Imrgel^,  *  gra«t  dsd  is 
•own  bn»d-eait,  nnd  mit  for  foddar  like  olhar  griM,  whan 
tbr  itcBu  u«  a  fbot  or  eighteen  inches  high. 


In  Piedmont  and  Lomhardj  the  floor  of  Hsi»  i«  em- 
ployed in  the  prapantion  of  taumjr  diihei,  which  have  the 
Stneric  name  of  polenta. 

Riot. 
Trbrs  en  tew  pleuent  auociationi  ecnnected  with  the 
name  of  this  genus  of  Cereulia;  it  coDstilutes  the  food  of 
the  greatest  part  of  the  human  race,  but  wherever  it  is  lo 
•xtensivel]i  nsed,  the  population  are  in  the  poorest  ind 
lowest  state  consistent  with  the  civilization  of  any  long- 
establiihed  society.  The  friend  of  his  species  must  rejoice 
in  every  circuoiBtance  that  tends  to  raise  the  standard  of 


as  certainly  and  as  far  removed  from  all  apprehf 
absolute  famine,  as  Ihev  are  Ihim  the  oppressed  and  de- 
graded stale  of  one  that  lives  on  rice.  If  any  extraordinary 
natural  occurrencai  were  to  d,aiiQish  or  injure  the  grain- 
crop  of  Britain,  so  that  the  lower  orders  were  reduced  to 
employ  oats,  or  barley,  or  rye,  for  their  bread,  they  would 
regard  it  as  so  intolerable  a  grievance,  that  all  their  ener- 

£'es  would  be  roused  to  remedy  tbe  evil.  Not  so  the  popu- 
tion  of  a  country  like  China  and  the  greatest  part  of 
India,  which,  for  a^es,  has  fed  on  rice,  or  which  bag  been 
brought  up  to  eonsider  the  scantiest  and  poorest  diet  all 
they  are  entitled  to  or  can  reouire;  if  that  fail,  their  en- 
feebled bodies  are  incapable  or  any  additional  exertion,  and 
they  possess  no  moral  incentive  to  the  attempt ;  they  have 
no  inferior  scale  of  food  to  fall  back  upon,  so,  regarding 
the  calamity  as  inevitable,  they  abandon  themselves  lo  their 
fate,  and  die  by  thousands  from  absolute  want. 

But  it  must  be  understood,  that  it  is  only  as  the  sole  or 
principal  grain  for  food,  that  we  deplore  its  extensive  cul- 
ture ;  in  combination  with  other  grain,  rice  is  both  a  nutri- 
tious and  agreeable  addition  to  our  tables ;  and  that  it  is 
considered  so,  is  proved  by  the  great  increase  in  tbe  i^uan- 
tities  imported  into  Britain  wilbin  the  Inst  ten  yenrs. 

Rice  succeeds  best  in  a  low  marshy  soil;  in  most 
countries,  indeed,  it  is  raised  on  lands  which  are  abso- 
lutely fiooded  for  weeks  together ;  hence  it^  cultivation 
is  the  most  unhealthy  of  all  agricultural  pursuits.  The 
seed  is  sown  in  drills,  sufficiently  wide  apart  to  admit 
of  deep  and  frequent  inter-tillage;  the  water  is  then 
let  on  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  which  promotes  the 
germinatioQ  of  the  gniin,  and  when  this  takes  place  the 
water  is  drawn  off.  The  fields  are  left  dry  for  a  month  or  I 
Store,  till  the  yining  plant*  are  three  or  four  mcbes  high,  ! 


when  the  plantations  are  tfoa  Hooded,  and  left  in  Oiat 
state  for  two  or  three  weeks;  this  soaking  dastrtq^s  the 
weeds  which  have  apmng  up  with  die  rice.  After  Ais  tht 

Slants  are  left  dry  till  the  ears  are  formed,  being  repealedh' 
oed  between  and  kept  cleer  of  weeds ;  the  irrintion  is 
again  renewed,  and  tne  water  left  on  the  ground  till  the 

Klin  is  ripe,  which,  in  Carohna,  it  geiterally  is  in  August, 
e  rice  is  cut  with  a  sickle  like  com. 

The  outer  skin,  or  the  husk,  adheres  more  riosely  to  tbe 
seed  of  rice  than  it  does  to  that  of  wheat ;  the  former 
grain  is  not,  therefore,  threihed,  but  is  passed  between 
mill-stones,  placed  far  enough  apart  just  to  separate  the 
seed  from  tbe  husk  without  bruismg  it.  The  grsin  is  then 
pounded  in  large  mortars  to  free  it  from  the  pellicle,  which 
constitutes  the  true  fruit,  this  operation  corresponding  to 
the  bouUaig  of  wheat. 

Latterly,  rice  has  been  imported  fh)m  Ben^  with  tbe 
husk  on,  because  it  is  found  to  keep  belter  in  that  state 
than  when  deaned  ;  this  is  called  paddee.  Most  of  the 
supply  to  Britain  comes  from  India  or  from  Carohna. 

Bread  can  he  made  from  rice,  but  it  soon  becomes  dry 
and  harsh.  In  the  years  of  scarcity  of  oom,  rice  has  been 
mixed  with  wheat  to  make  bread,  but  its  principal  con- 
sumption in  England  is  for  puddings,  and  in  other  disheti 


THE    RAINBOW, 

Tax  evening  was  glorious,  and  light  through  the  trees 

Play'd  the  sunsbtne  and  min-drops,  the  bi^  and  the  breese, 

The  landscape,  outstretching  in  loveUnees,  lay 

On  the  lap  of  the  year,  in  the  beauty  of  Hay. 

For  the  Qneeo  of  the  Spring,  as  she  paas'd  down  the  vale. 

Left  her  robe  on  tbe  trees,  and  her  breath  on  the  gale; 

And  the  smile  of  her  promise  gave  joy  to  tbe  hours. 

And  flush  in  her  footsteps  sprang  herbageisnd  floweis. 

The  skies,  like  a  banner  in  sonset  nnroll'd. 

O'er  the  west  threw  their  splendour  of  azoro  and  gold, 

But  one  cloud  at  a  distanoe  rcae  denat^  and  increas'd. 

Till  its  margin  of  black  tonch'd  the  scBith,  and  east. 

We  gaxed  on  the  sceoes,  while  around  ns  they  glow'd, 

When  a  vision  of  beaaty  appear'd  on  the  doud; — 

"Tvras  not  tike  the  Bnn,  as  at  mid-day  we  view. 

Nor  the  Hoon,  that  roUs  nightly  through  stai^ligfat  and  blnsk 

Like  a  spirit,  it  came  in  tbe  van  of  a  storm  ! 

And  the  eye  and  the  heart,  haii'd  its  beautiful  form. 

For  it  look'd  not  severe,  like  an  Angel  of  Wrath, 

But  its  gaiment  of  brightness  illumed  its  dark  path. 

In  tba  hues  of  its  grandeur,  sublimely  it  stood. 

O'er  the  river,  the  village,  the  field,  and  the  wood; 

And  river,  field,  villsge,  and  woodlands  grew  hrigU, 

As  consdous  they  gave  and  afforded  de%ht. 

*Twas  the  bow  of  Omnipotence ;  bent  in  His  hand. 

Whose  grasp  at  Creation  the  universe  spann'd; 

Twas  the  presence  of  God,  in  a  symbol  sublime; 

His  vow  ^aa  the  flood  to  the  exit  of  time  I 

Not  dreadful,  as  when  in  tbe  whirlwind  be  pleads. 

When  storms  are  liis  chariot,  and  lightnings  bis  sleedfl. 

Hie  black  donds  his  banner  of  vengeance  nnforl'd. 

And  thunder  his  voice  to  a  guilt-etrickrai  worid ; — 

In  the  breath  of  his  presence,  when  thonsanilB  expire. 

And  seas  boil  with  fury,  and  rocks  bum  with  fire. 

And  the  sword,  and  tbe  plsgne-spot,  with  death  strew  the  plain. 

And  vnlturee,  and  wolves,  are  the  gravee  of  the  slain : 

Not  such  was  the  Rainbow,  that  beantifbl  one  I 

Whose  arch  was  refraction,  its  key-etone — the  Sun ; 

A  pavilion  it  seem'd  which  the  Deity  graced. 

And  Justice  and  Mercy  met  there,  and  embraced. 

Awhile,  and  it  sweetly  bent  over  the  glooin, 

Like  Love  o'er  a  dea^-oonch,  or  Hope  o'er  the  tomb; 

Then  left  the  dark  scene;  whence  it  slowly  retu^. 

As  Love  had  just  vanished,  or  llope  had  expired. 

gased  not  alone  on  that  source  of  my  song : 
Toall  who  beheld  it,  theee  verses  belong; 
Its  presence  to  all  was  the  path  of  the  Lord  ! 
Each  full  heart  expanded,— grew  warm,  and  adored  t 
Like  a  visit — the  converse  of  friends — or  a  day, 
That  bow,  from  my  sight,  passed  for  ever  away: 
Like  that  visit,  that  converse,  tbat  day — to  my  heart. 
That  bow  from  remembrance  can  never  depart. 
'TIS  a  pictnre  in  memory  distinctly  defined. 
With  the  strong  and  unperishing  colours  of  mind : 
A  part  of  my  being  beyond  my  control, 
Bt^ield  on  that  cloud,  and  transcribed  on  my  eouL—CAHPBBLL. 
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THE  HBAD-STONE. 

Tbb  eofin  was  IM  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  ^rave,  the 
plAokt  were  leoaoved  from  the  heaped-up  hrinlC  the  finit 
rattling  dods  had  itruek  their  knelU  the  quick  shovelling 
waa  over,  and  the  long,  broad,  skilfully-cut  pieces  of  turf 
were  apUy  Joined  together,  and  trimly  laid  by  the  beating- 
spade,  so  that  the  newest  mound  in  the  church-yard  waa 
scaveely  distinguishable  from  those  that  were  ^wn  over 
by  the  undisturbed  grass  and  daisies  of  a  luxuriant  spring. 
The  barial  was  soon  over;  and  the  partv,  with  one  oon- 
ienting  motion,  having  uncovered  their  heads,  in  decent 
reverence  of  the  place  and  occasion,  were  beginning  to 
separate,  and  about  to  leave  the  church-yard. 

Hera  some  acquaintances,  from  distant  parte  of  the 
parish,  who  had  not  had  opportunity  of  addressing  each 
other  in  the  house  that  had  belonged  to  the  deceasra,  nor 
in  the  course  of  the  few  hundred  yards  that  the  little  pro- 
cession had  to  move  over  from  his  bed  to  his  ^rave,  were 
shaking  hands  quietly  but  cheerfully,  and  inqmring  after 
the  welfare  of  each  other's  families.  There,  a  smidl  knot 
of  neighbours  were  speaking,  without  exaggeration,  of  the 
lespecteble  character  which  the  deceased  had  borne,  and 
mentioning  to  one  another  little  incidento  of  his  Ufe,  some 
of  them  so  remote  as  to  be  known  only  to  the  eray-headed 
persons  of  the  group.  While  a  few  yards  further  removed 
from  the  spot,  were  stending  together  parties  who  discussed 
ordinary  concerns,  such  as  the  stote  of  the  markets,  the 
promise  of  the  season,  or  change  of  tenants;  but  still  with 
a  sobriety  of  manner  and  voice  that  was  insensibly  pro- 
duced by  the  influence  of  the  simple  ceremony  now  closed, 
by  the  quiet  graves  around,  and  the  shadow  of  the  spire, 
and  gray  walls  of  the  house  of  God. 

Two  men  yet  stood  together  at  the  heaa  of  the  grave  with 
countenances  of  sincere,  but  unimpassioned  grief.  Thev 
were  brothers,  the  only  sons  of  him  who  had  been  buried. 
And  there  was  something  in  their  situation  that  naturally 
kept  the  eyes  of  many  directed  upon  them,  for  a  bng  time, 
and  more  intently  than  would  have  been  the  case,  had 
there  been  nothing  more  observable  about  them  than  tl|e 
common  symptoms  of  a  common  sorrow.  But  these  two 
brothers,  who  were  now  stending  at  the  head  of  their 
father  s  grave,  had  for  some  years  been  totallv  estranged 
ftom  each  other,  and  the  only  words  that  had  passed 
between  them  during  all  that  time,  had  been  uttered  within 
a  few  days  past,  during  the  necessary  preparations  for  the 
old  man*s  fiineraL 

No  deep  and  deadly  quarrel  was  between  these  brothers, 
and  ^neither  of  them  could  distinctly  tell  the  cause  of  this 
unnatural  estrangement.  Perhaps  dim  iealousies  of  their 
father  s  favour — selfish  thoushte  that  will  sometimes  force 
themselves  into  poor  men's  hearts,  respecting  temporal  ex- 
pectetions-'Hinacoommodating  manners  on  both  side^* 
taunting  words  that  mean  little  when  uttered,  but  which 
rankle  and  fester  in  remembrance— imagined  opposition 
of  interests,  that,  duly  considered,  jrould  have  been  fbund 
one  and  the  same—these,  and  many  other  causes,  slight 
when  single,  but  strong  when  rising  up  together  in  one 
baneful  Imnd,  had  gradually  but  fatally  infect^  their  hearts, 
till  at  last  they  who  in  youth  had  been  seldom  separate,  and 
truly  attached,  now  met  at  market,  and,  miserable  to  say,  at 
church,  with  dark  and  averted  fiuses  like  different  clansmen 
during  a  feud. 

Surely  if  any  thing  could  have  softened  their  hearte 
towards  each  other,  it  must  have  been  to  stand  silently, 
side  by  side,  while  the  earth,  stones,  and  clods,  were  falling 
down  upon  their  fathers  cof&n.  And  doubtless  their 
hearte  were  so  softened.  But  pride,  though  it  cannot  pre- 
vent the  holy  affections  of  nature  from  being  felt,  may 
prevent  them  from  being  shown ;  and  these  two  brothers 
stood  there  together,  determined  not  to  let  each  other  know 
the  mutual  tenderness  that,  in  spite  of  them,  was  gushing 
up  in  their  hearte,  and  teaching  them  the  unconfessed  folly 
and  wickedness  of  their  causeless  quarrel. 

A  head-stone  had  been  prepared,  and  a  person  came 
forward  to  plant  it.  The  elder  brother  directed  him  how  to 
place  it — a  plain  stone,  with  a  sand-^lass,  skull,  and  cross- 
bones,  chiselled  not  rudely,  and  a  few  words  inscribed. 
The  younger  brother  regarded  the  operation  with  a  troubled 
eye,  and  said,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  several  of  the 
by-standers,  ''William,  this  was  not  kind  in  you:  you 
^ould  have  told  me  of  this.  I  loved  my  father  as  well  as 
yon  could  love  him.  You  were  the  elder,  and,  it  may  be, 
the  fkvourite  son;  but  I  had  a  right  in  nature  to  nave 
joined  you  in  ordering  this  head-stone,  had  I  not  ?'* 


_  these  wwdg  the  etoiie  waa  ibldng  fnto  the  fxfM^ 
and  many  persons  who  were  on  their  way  tnm  the  grave 
returned.  Tor  a  while  the  elder  brother  said  nothing,  for 
he  had  a  consciousness  in  his  heart  that  he  ought  to  have 
consulted  his  father  s  son  in  designing  this  last  becoming 
mark  of  affection  and  respect  to  his  memory;  so  the  stona 
was  planted  in  silence,  and  now  stood  erect,  among  the 
other  unostentatious  memorials  of  the  humble  dead. 

The  inscription  merely  gave  the  name  and  age  of  the 
deceased,  ana  told  that  the  stone  had  been  ere^ed  ^  by 
his  affectionate  sons.'*  The  sight  of  these  words  seemed 
to  soften  the  displeasure  of  the  angry  man,  and  he  said, 
somewhat  more  mildly,  ''Yes,  we  were  his  affectionate 
sons,  and  since  my  name  is  on  the  stone,  I  am  satisfied, 
brother.  We  have  not  drawn  together  kindly  of  late  years, 
and  perhaps  never  may;  but  I  acknowledge  and  respect 
your  worth,  and  here,  before  our  own  fHends,  and  before 
the  friends  of  our  father,  with  my  foot  above  his  head,  I 
express  my  willingness  to  be  on  other  and  better  terma 
with  you,  and  if  we  cannot  command  love  in  our  hearts,  let 
us,  at  least,  brother,  bar  out  all  unkindneaa.*' 

The  minister,  who  had  attended  the  funeral,  and  had 
something  intrusted  to  him  to  say  publicly  before  he  left 
the  churoh-yard,  now  came  fbrward  and  asked  the  elder 
brother,  why  he  spake  not  regarding  this  matter.  He  saw 
there  was  something  of  a  cold  and  sullen  pride  rising  up 
in  his  heart,  for  not  easily  may  any  man  hope  to  dismiss 
from  the  chamber  of  his  heart  even  the  vQeet  guest,  it 
once  cherished  there.  With  a  solemn  and  almost  severe 
air,  he  looked  upon  the  relenting  man,  and  then, 
his  countenance  into  serenity,  said  gently— 

Behold  how  good  a  thiog  it  is,  I  Togethsr  inch  as  brtduea  sre* 
And  how  becoming  well,      |     in  uDttj  to  dwell. 

The  time,  the  place,  and  this  beautifiH  expression  of  a 
natural  sentiment,  quite  overcame  a  heart,  in  which 
many  kind,  if  not  warm,  aflbctions  dwelt;  and  the  man 
thus  appealed  to  bowed  down  his  head  and  wept  "  Giwe 
me  your  hand,  brother;**  and  it  waa  given,  while  a  murmur 
of  satis&ction  arose  fiom  all  prosent,  and  all  hearte  Iblt 
kindlier  and  more  humanely  towards  each  other. 

As  the  brothers  stood  fervently,  but  composedly,  grasp* 
ing  each  others  hand,  in  the  little  hollow  that  lay  between 
the  grave  of  their  mother,  long  since  dead,  and  of  their 
father,  whose  shroud  was  haply  not  yet  still  fiom  the  &U 
of  dust  to  dust,  the  minister  stood  beside  them  with  a 

fleasant  countenance,  and  said,  **  I  must  fUlfli  the  promise 
made  to  your  fhther  on  his  death-bed.  I  must  read  to 
you  a  few  words  which  his  hand  wrote  at  an  hour  when  his 
tongue  denied  ite  office.  I  must  not  say  that  you  did  your 
duty  to  your  old  fkther ;  for  did  he  not  often  beseech  you, 
apart  from  one  another,  to  be  reconciled,  for  your  own 
sakes  as  Christians,  for  his  sake,  and  fbr  the  sake  of  the 
mother  who  bare  you,  and,  Stephen,  who  died  that  vou 
might  be  bom  ?  When  the  palsy  struck  him  fbr  the  fast 
time,  you  were  both  absent,  nor  was  it  your  fkult  that  you 
were  not  beside  the  old  man  when  he  died. 

"  As  long  as  sense  continued  with  him  here,  did  he 
think  of  you  two,  and  of  you  two  alone.  Tean  were  in 
his  eyes;  I  saw  them  there,  and  on  his  cheek,  too,  when 
no  breath  came  fh>m  his  lips.  But  of  this  no  more.  He 
died  with  this  paper  in  his  hand ;  and  he  made  me  know  that 
I  was  to  read  it  to  you  over  his  grave.  I  now  obey  him. 
'  My  sons,  if  you  will  let  my  bones  lie  auiet  in  the  grave, 
near  the  dust  of  your  mother,  depart  not  mm  my  burud  till, 
in  the  name  of  God  and  Christ,  you  promise  to  love  one 
another  as  you  used  to  do.  Dear  boys,  receive  my  blessing.**' 

Some  turned  theur  heads  away  to  hide  the  tears  wat 
needed  not  to  be  hidden ;  and  when  the  brothers  had  re- 
leased each  other  from  a  long  and  sobbing  embrace,  many 
went  up  to  them,  and  in  a  single  word  or  two,  expressed 
their  joy  at  this  perfect  reconcilement.  The  brothers 
themselves  walked  away  fVom  the  chureh-yard,  arm  in  arm 
with  the  minister  to  the  manse.  On  the  following  Sabbath, 
they  were  seen  sitting  with  their  families  in  the  same  pew, 
and  it  was  observed,  that  they  read  together  off  the  same 
Bible  when  the  minister  eave  out  the  text,  and  that  they 
sang  together,  taking  hold  of  the  psidm-book.  The  same 
psalm  was  sung,  (given  out  at  their  own  request,)  of  which 
one  verse  had  l^en  repeated  at  their  father*s  grave;  a  larger 
sum  than  usual  was  on  that  Sabbath  found  m  the  plate  for 
the  poor,  for  Love  and  Charity  are  sisters.  And  ever  after, 
both  during  the  peace  and  the  troubles  of  this  life,  the 
hearts  of  the  brothers  were  as  one,  and  in  nothing  were 
they  divided,— Wilson. 
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Frakcis  Bacon,  Yisooant  St.  Alban's,  and  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England,  was  the  youngest  son 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper,  and  of  Anne, 
daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  tntor  -to  King 
Bdward  the  Sixth.  This  lady  was  a  good  wife  and 
mother,  as  well  as  an  eatceUent  dassicaf  scholar;  and 
her  son,  doubtless,  experienced  in  his  childhood  the 
happy  effects  of  maternal  edncation.  While  he  was 
yet  a  boy,  the  signs  of  genius  for  which  he  was  in 
after-life  distinguished,  began  to  show  themselves. 
He  answered  questions  which  were  put  to  him  with  a 
ripeness  above  his  years,  and  with  such  gravity,  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  would  often  call  him  her  young  lord 
keeper.  While  the  chUdren,  his  companions,  were  di- 
verting themselves  near  his  father's  house  in  St.  James's 
Park,  he  went  alone  to  the  brick  conduit  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  a  singular  echo  ^  and  in  his  twelfth  year  he 
was  meditating  upon  the  laws  of  the  imagination. 

At  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  Dr.  Whitgift,  afterwards  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  then  master  j  and  he  soon  attracted 
attention,  both  for  his  high  talents  and  for  his  dislike 
of  the  dry  and  barren  course  then  followed  in  the 
Umversity,*-the  philosophy  of  Aristotle ;  real  know- 
ledge being  in  his  view  "  not  a  couch  whereupon  to 
rest  a  searching  and  restless  spirit;  or  a  terrace  for  a 
wandering  and  variable  mind  to  walk  up  and  down 
with  a  fair  prospect ;  or  a  tower  of  state  for  a  proud 
mind  to  raise  itself  upon ;  or  a  fort,  or  commanding 
ground  for  strife  and  contention;  or  a  shop  for  profit 
and  sfde;  but  a  rich  store-house  for  the  gloiy  of  the 
Creator,  and  the  relief  of  man's  estate^." 

At  sixteen,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  under  the  care  of 
Sir  Amias  Paulet,  the  English  Ambassador  at  that 
court,  by  whom,  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  fortu* 
nate  enough  to  be  intrusted  with  an  important  mission 
to  the  queen.  His  manner  of  executing  it  tended 
to  raise  his  reputation,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
which  occurred  when  Bacon  was  twenty,  he  returned 
to  England  from  the  French  provinces,  possessed  of 
tbe  "  golden  opinions  of  all  sorts  of  people,"  but 
dependent  on  his  own  exertions  in  a  profession  for 
his  support.  Politics  he  would  have  preferred,  and  he 
even  sounded  his  uncle,  the  wary  Lord  Burleigh, 
towards  securing  some  place  under  the  crown,  but  in 
vain.  To  the  sure  profession  of  the  law,  therefore, 
he  determined  to  devote  himself,  and  was  admitted  a 
student  of '  Gray's  Inn,  instead  of  venturing  on  the 
uncertain  sea  of  politics.  Such  a  mind  as  Bacon's 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  confined  its  researches 
within  the  narrow  and  perplexed  study  of  precedents 
and  authorities :  it  extended  itself  to  the  whole  circle 
of  science,  by  exploring  the  principles  of  universal 
justice, — the  laws  of  law.  During  this  legal  and 
philosophical  course,  while  making  his  way  to  the 
highest  point  which  a  lay  subject  could  reach,  and 
meditating  on  his  immortal  work,  the  Novum  Organum, 
he  found  time  for  relaxation,  gained  the  affections 
of  the  whole  society  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
assisted  in  their  festivities,  and  beautified  their  spa- 
cious garden  f. 

When  he  was  only  twenty-six,  he  became  a  bencher, 
and  at  thirty  was  sworn  Queen's  Counsel  learned 
extraordinary,  an  honour  which  till  then  had  never 

*  Montagu's  valuable  edition  of  Bacon's  Works,  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  materials  for  this  paper. 

t  'I'he  apartments  in  which  Lord  Baccm  resided  are  said  to  be  at 
j^o.  1,  Gray's  Inn  Square,  on  the  north  side,  one  pair  of  stairs.  In 
the  books  in  the  steward's  oiBce,  there  are  many  of  his  autographs, 
being  Ms  admission,  when  a  bencher,  of  the  different  students.  He 
always  delighted  in  gardens,  thinking  them  conducive  to  the  purest 
of  human  pleasures;  and  as  Chancellor,  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
«gning  the  patent  for  cooverting  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  into  walks, 
extending  almost  to  the  wall  where  his  fiuthful  friend  Ben  Jonson 
bad,  wh«B  a  boy,  worked  m  a  bricklayer. 


been  conferred  on  any  mamb^f  o£  Dia  profesafam* 
But  dlsappointnient  was  In  store.  Though  related 
to  Lord  Burleigh,  his  intimacy  was  with  the  rival 
peer,  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex ;  and  when  the  office 
of  Solicitor-General  became  vacant,  he  owed  his 
rejection  to  the  hostility  of  the  heartless  Burleigh. 
Essex,  mortified  almost  as  deeply  as  his  friend,  gene* 
rously  undertook  the  care  of  Bacon's  future  fortunes, 
and  gav^  him  an  estate  in  the  village  of  Twickenham. 
This  friendship  grew  somewhat  cold  on  Essex's  ap« 
pointment  as  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Bacon  having 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  that  unhappy  enter- 
prise. When  misfortunes  gathered  thickly  round  the 
head  of  the  rash  and  ill-fated  Essex,  Bacon  continued 
to  serve  and  watch  over  him.  with  almost  parental 
anxiety  j  but  he  was  at  length  compelled,  as  counsel 
for  the  crown,  to  denounce  him  as  a  traitor. 

At  thirty-seven  Bacon  put  forth  his  first  publica- 
tion, a  volume  of  Esidys,  Religious  Meditations,  &c. 
In  1 603  he  was  knighted ;  a  doubtful  honour  coming 
from  King  James,  who  had  ascended  the  throne,  but 
pleasing  to  our  philosopher,  as  it  gratified  a  hand- 
some maiden,  the  daughter  of  Alderman  Bamham, 
'^  whom  he  had  found  out  to>  his  liking,"  and  whom 
he  afterwards  married.  His  next  great  work  was  the 
Advancement  of  Learning,  which  professes  to  be  a 
survey  of  the  then  existing  knowledge,  and  a  desig- 
nation of  the  parts  of  science  which  were  unexplored. 
Meanwhile  he  laboured  to-  better  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  advocated  the  union  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  assisted  in  measures  for  tiie  improvement 
of  the  church.  His  infiuence  was  soon  increased  by 
his  appointment  to  the  office  of  Solicitor- General, 
and  subsequently  of  Attorney-Grcneral. 

In  March,  1616-17,  in  his  fifty-seventh  year.  Sir 
Francis  3acon  was  made  lord  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, a  place  combining  four  great  qualifications, 
those  of  a  lawyer,  a  judge,  a  statesman,  and  the 
patron  of  preferment}  and,  in  1618,  he  became 
baron  of  Verulam.  The  title  was  taken  from  Old 
Verulam,  in  Hertfordshire,  near  his  noble  residence 
at  Gorhambury,  where  he  lived  in  great  splendour 
united  with  study.  The  king  bestowed  on  him  the 
lucrative  farm  of  the  Alienation-office,  and  made  him 
viscount  St.  Alban's;  and  the  greatest  of  English 
philosophers  was  at  the  height  of  his  accumulated 
honours  when  he  celebrated  his  sixtieth  birth-day, 
surrounded  by  his  admirers  and  friends,  one  among 
them,  *'  not  least  in  love,"  Ben  Jonson,  who  com- 
posed a  poem  in  honour  of  the  day. 

We  now  turn  to  the  reverse  of  the  picture,  and 
find  him  falling  rapidly  from  his  proud  eminence,  and 
becoming  an  object  of  bitter  triumph  to  his  enemies. 
In  1620,  committees  had  been  appointed  to  inquire 
into  abuses  -,  and  in  one  of  these,  touching  courts  of 
justice,  two  suitors  in  chancery  charged  Bacon  with 
bribery  and  corruption  in  his  judicial  character,  he 
having,  as  it  was  alleged,  received  money  to  secure 
their  success,  in  which,  however,  they  had  after  all 
failed.     But  it  appears,   that  the  custom    of    the 
chancellor's  receiving  presents,  though  an  abuse,  had 
prevailed  from  the  earliest  times  |  that  the  gifts  in 
question  had  been  made  openly  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses; that,  moreover,  his  judgment  could  not  have 
been  biassed,  as  he  had  decided  against  the  donors. 
In  addition  to  these  points  of  defence,  he  might  have 
called  upon  the  House  of  Commons  for  protection 
against  calumny,  at  a  time  when  the  excited  people 
wished  for  some  victim,  as  a  tribute  to  public  opinion, 
and  a  sacrifice  for  public  wrongs.     The  popular  com- 
plaint was  loud  upon  the  rapacious  exactions  of  t^ 
favourites  of  the  king,  especially  of  Geoige  Vil]iers« 
marquis  of  Bwtkinghsm^  who,  under  proltnoe  of 
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psstlng  ptfanti,  wfaidi  vera  mads  oat  for  ercn  the 
cummoa  neccMariea  of  lifc,  gruped  Rt  huge  and 
■hamefol  (tern.  Bacon,  howerer,  treated  the  charge 
of  these  dinppointed  raiton  with  contempt)  nntil 
incTcaMd  daily  by  freah  accusations,  unonnting  alto- 
gether to  twenty-three,  the  attack  conld  no  longer  be 
diiTCgordcd.  Ftom  the  pinnacle  on  which  he  stood,  he 
eonld  see  the  stoitn  gathering  ronnd  him  ;  and  though 
he  btd  considered  himself  much  beloved  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  he  felt  that  he  had  secret  enemies,  and 


began  to  fear  that  he  bad  false  friends.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  meet  his  accusers ;  trat  his  health, 
always  delicate,  gave  way,  and,  instead  of  being  able 
to  attend  in  person,  be  was  obliged  to  address  his 
Peers  in  writing,  requesting  them  to  suspend  their 
opinion  for  the  present, -to  give  him  time  for  pro- 
curing evidence  iu  his  defence,  &c.,  to  which  they 
readily  agreed.  ASter  this,  he  had  an  interview  with 
King  James,  when  he  said,  "  The  law  of  natnre 
teaches  me  to  speak  in  my  own  defcnoe :  with  respect 
to  the  cbai^  of  bribety,  I  am  as  innocent  as  one  bom 
upon  St.  Innocents'  Day  j  I  never  had  bribe  or  reward 
in  my  eye  or  thought,  when  pronouncing  sentence 
or  order." 

Subsequently,  the  king,  who  had  resolved  to 
leave  Bacon  tu  his  fate,  rather  than  risk  Buckingham, 
gave  him  his  advice  that  he  should  submit  himself  to 
the  House  of  Peers,  and  that  upon  his  princely  word 
^  would  then  restore  him  again,  if  they  should 
not  be  sensible  of  his  merits.  How  little  this  com- 
mand accorded  vidi  the  chanceUor's  desire  to  deflend 


hhnaelf,  may  be  gttbtfed  fiam  Us  afecting  and 
ominous  lemonstranoe  to  Jamea: — "I  gee  my  ap- 
preaching  mio)  there  is  no  hope  of  mercy  in  a 
multitude;  thoae  who  strike  at  yonr  chancellcw  will 
strike  at  your  crown ;  I  am  the  first,  I  wish  I  mmy 
be  the  last  sacrifice."  He  accordingly  submitted, 
and  couched  his  ctmfieasion  in  a  form  whidi  be  thna 
acknowledged  aa  his  own: — "  It  ia  my  act,  my  hand, 
my  heart;  I  beaeech  your  lordshipa  be  mercifhl  unto 
abrokeu  reed!"  The  king  did  not  inteipoae,  and  the 
lords  adjudged  upon  this  bumbled  nobleman,  a  fine 
of  40,000/.,  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  during  Itia 
majesty's  pleasure,  and  diaqnalification  for  ever  for 
place  or  employment  in  the  state  or  commonwealth. 
Thus  fell  from  the  hdght  of  worldly  proaperity 
Francis,  lord  chancellor  <^  Great  Britain. 

In  his  letter  to  the  king  from  the  Tower,  be  aayi) 
"  For  the  briberies  and  gifts  wherewith  I  am  cbatged, 
when  the  book  of  hearts  shall  be  opened,  I  hope  I 
shall  not  be  found  to  hare  the  troubled  fountain  of  a 
corrupt  heart,  in  a  depraved  habit  of  taking  rewarda 
to  pervert  justice;  howsoever  I  may  be  frail,  and 
partake  of  the  ainue  of  the  tima."  In  his  will  are 
found  these  remarkable  words ;  "  For  my  name  and 
memory,  I  leave  it  to  OKn'a  charitable  speeches,  to 
foreign  oationa,  and  the  next  ages."  After  two  daya' 
imprisonment,  he  waa  libented;  in  the  September 
following,  the  kii^  stgoed  a  warrant  for  the  release  t^ 
the  parliamentary  fine,  and  in  October  the  pardon 
waa  sealed.  Banm  then  retired  to  Goritambiuy.  and 
gave  up  his  mind  to  those  Uterary  labours  from  which 
the  world  has  derived  such  important  benefits.  His 
lordship  waa  summoned  to  parliament  in  the  sue- 
ceeding  reign,  in  16^5,  but  waa  prevented  by  his 
lofirmities  from  takii^  his  seat  as  a  peer.  During 
this  year  he  published  a  new  edition  of  hia  essays, 
his  apophthegms,  and  a  translatioa  of  a  few  of  the 
Psalms  of  David  into  English  verse,  which  he  dtdi- 
cated  to  his  friend,  the  learned  and  religions  George 
Herbert.  This  waa  the  last  exercise,  in  the  time  t£ 
illness,  of  his  mighty  mind. 

The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  deserves  to  be 
stated.  In  the  spring  of  1626,  says  Aubrey,  his 
itrengtb  and  spirits  revived,  and  be  retmmed  to  Gray's 
Inn,  from  whence,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  going  into  the 
country  with  Dr.  Witherbome,  the  king's  physician,  it 
occurred  to  him  as  be  approached  Highgate,  the  snow 
lying  on  the  ground,  that  he  would  ascertain  whether 
flesh  might  not  be  preserved  in  soow  aa  well  as  in  salt, 
and  he  resolved  immediately  to  try  the  experiment. 
They  alighted  out  of  the  coach,  and  went  into  a  poor 
woman's  house  at  the  bottom  of  Highgate  hill, 
bought  a  ben,  and  stuffed  the  body  with  snow,  my 
lord  helping  to  do  it  himsdf.  The  snow  chilled  him, 
and  be  immediately  became  so  extremely  ill  that  he 
could  not  return  to  Gray's  Inn,  but  was  taken  to  the 
Earl  of  Arundel's  house  at  Highgate,  where  he  was 
put  into  a  warm  bed;  but  it  was  damp,  and  had  not 
been  slept  in  for  a  ypar  before.  He  died  on  the  9th 
of  April,  1626,  in  Uie  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  buried,  by  his  own  desire,  in  St.  Michael's 
church,  near  St  Alban's,  in  the  same  grave- with  his 
mother.  Sir  Thomas  Meautys,  bis  faithful  friend  and 
secretary,  who  "  loved  and  admired  him  in  life,  and 
honoured  him  when  dead,"  erected  a  noble  monu- 
ment, which  cannot  be  viewed  without  the  deepest 
interest.  Meautys  lies  near  him,  aa  is  shown  by  the 
inscription  on  a  neighbouring  stone,  which,  however, 
is  partly  concealed  by  a  pew.  M. 
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At  Stornaway  there  is  a  school  for  girls,  supported  and 
superintended  by  Mrs.  Stewart  Mackenzie.  The  children 
are  taught  both  Gaelic  and  English,  preferring  the  latter; 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  work  of  various  kinds ;  but  they 
show  considerable  aversion  to  this  last  branch  of  their 
education.  The  remote  situation  of  the  people  of  Lewis, 
and  the  want  of  vigilant  encouragement,  have  doubtless 
contributed  to  that  indolence  which  produces  this  dislike 
to  manual  exertion,  even  of  the  most  useful  kind. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Mrs.  Maokencie  of 
Seaforth  took  much  pains  to  introduce  spinning  among  the 
islanders,  and  directed  the  sowing  of  flax  for  the  purpose. 
But  so  violent  was  their  prejudice  acainst  the  innovation, 
that  Lord  Seaforth's  factor  was  compelled  to  resort  to  the  fol- 
lowing ingenious  expedient  to  convince  the  people  of  their 
error.  He  spread  a  rumour  through  the  island  that  orders 
had  just  been  transmitted  to  him  from  Brahan  Castle*  that 
all  the  potato-grounds  on  the  estate  should  be  dug  up,  and 
the  soil  converted  to  the  growth  of  other  produce.  Alarm 
and  indignation  prevailed,  and  a  loud  outcnr  against  op- 
pression, and  predictions  of  famine.  The  factor,  having 
allowed  time  for  the  impression  to  sink  deeply,  assembled 
the  tenanto,  and  then  asked  them  how  they  could  suppose 
that  such  an  order  had  really  been  issued,  as  Lord  Beatorth 
knew  as  well  as  themselves  that  their  subsistence  depended 
mainly  on  potatoes.  He  then  told  them  that  M  miich 
opposition  had  formerly  been  made  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  that  vegetable,  which  had  now  been  made  against 
the  introduction  of  spinning.  This  appeal  was  successful. 
But,  from  want  of  perpetud  superintendenoe,  the  women 
gradually  relapsed  into  their  former  habits. 

The  introduction  of  the  potato  into  Lewis  occurred  hot 
a  century  ago,  and  the  prejudice  against  it  operated  during 
many  years.  This  vegetable  has  almost  superseded  the 
oat  and  barley  as  the  food  of  the  people  of  the  Highlands 
and  Islands,  the  oat-cake  being  tasted  rarely,  and  Consti- 
tuting, in  no  small  degree,  the  relish  of  popular  entertain- 
ments of  the  lower  classes.  It  has  become  to  the  High- 
landers what  maccaroni  is  to  the  Italians,  an  artiole  of 
luxury  rather  than  of  subsistence. 

There  is  also  a  school  at  Stornaway  depending  on  the 
Scotch  Society  for  Profffigating  Christian  Knowledge.  The 
children  pay  here  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  their  education : 
English  is  (he  only  language  taught  in  it;  Geography  and 
Navigation  arc  included,  but  the  charge  is  additional.  The 
sclioolmaster  receives  a  salary  of  £30  from  the  Society ; 
the  heritor  provides  the  house,  and  defrays  other  incidental 
cxi)cnses.  In  the  parish-school,  the  scheme  of  instruction 
IS  still  more  comprehensive,  embracing  Latin  as  well  as 
English,  Geography,  and  Navigation^  There  is  also  an 
academy  for  t^vs  of  a  higher  class,  under  the  direction  of  a 
person  of  excellent  character  and  superior  intelligence. 

The  subject  of  education  In  Lewis  cannot  be  dismissed 
without  reference  to  the  visit  of  an  eminent  missionary  in 
its  cause,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baird,  principal  of  thg  University 
of  Edinburgh,  whose  personal  exertions  in  promoting  the 
plan  of  education,  framed  at  his  instance  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland^  have  been  alreadr 
adverted  to.  Daring  my  stay  at  Stornaway  he  arrived, 
in  the  course  of  a  survey  of  most  of  the  western  isles, 
in  a  vessel  emploved  in  the  Revenue  Service,  accompanied 
by  the  laird  of  StalTa,  and  by  Mr.  Macleod,  the  minister 
of  Campsie,  an  eminent  Gaelic  scholar;  and  he  was 
escorted  to  Seaforth  Lodge  by  the  commander  of  the 
vessel,  a  captain  of  the  navy.  He  pleaded  his  cause  here 
as  elsewhere,  with  2eal  and  effect;  his  eminent  academical 
station,  advanced  age,  venerable  appearance,  well-known 
benevolence  of  disposition,  example,  and  voluntary  sacrifice 
of  ease,  and  defiance  of  toil  and  peril,  giving  resistless 
efficacy  to  his  appeal.  He  had  been  astonished  and 
appalled  at  the  ignorance  which  he  had  witnessed,  espe- 
cially on  the  more  southern  portions  of  the  Long  Island, 
inhabited  by  Roman  Catholics.  Their  spiritual  instructors, 
as  has  before  been  stated,  alTorded  him  their  cordial 
co-operation.  An  old  man  of  Barra  inquired,  on  seeing 
him  land  on  that  island,  who  -he  was;  and  on  being  in- 
formed, and  also  of  the  benevolent  purpose  ^lich  brought 
him  there,  obterved,  "  Then  I  doubt  he  is  a  friend  of  old 
Barra ;"  the  late  Mr.  Macneill,  who  resided  in  the  island, 


which  he  had  inherited  ficom  ft  long  line  of  ftnOestors,  a 
contemporary  of  Dr.  Baird*s.  The  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Islands  have  been  since  visited  by  Dr.  Baird*. 

LEwu;   tradb;  fi0H£ri£8;  aoricttlturb  ;  tBswwKa; 

LONG  ISLAls'D  ;   DANES. 

The  town  of  Stornaway  depends  on  its  trade,  which  con- 
sists chiefly  in  the  exportation  of  cattle  and  cured  fish. 
The  fish  are  conveyed  to  England,  to  the  llediterranean, 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  There  are  seven  trading 
vessels  belonging  to  Stornaway.  The  seamen  of  this  port 
are  skilful  and  experienced,  and  UBuallr  serve  their  ap- 
prenticeship on  board  of  Liverpool  atid  othef  ttadera.  The 
merohants  and  other  principal  inhabitantt  of  the  town 
form  a  society  not  inconsiderable  in  liumbora  of  Wealth. 
Stornaway  derives  its  importance  partly  from  the  Baltic 
trade,  its  port  affording  many  advantages  to  the  numerous 
vessels  engaged  in  it,  on  their  voyage  to  and  ftott  Liver- 
pool and  Ireland. 

Vessels  leaving  Stomawav  will  sometimes  arrive  ifi  sight 
of  the  coast  of  f^orway  in  forty-eight  hours.  A  few  yeare 
ago,  an  open  boat,  containing  twenty  persons,  from  the  coast 
of  Norway,  near  the  North  Cape,  arrived  in  this  port,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  inhabitants.  It  had  been  blown 
out  to  sea,  and,  unable  to  return,  made  its  way  for  the 
British  Isles,  and  in  twenty-five  days  of  fair  weather  and 
fiivourable  breezes  reached  Stornaway.  A  pali  of  the 
crew  remained,  and  took  their  passage  in  a  traaing  vessel ; 
the  rest  pursued  their  course  to  Lhreipool  and  embarked 
from  thence. 

Vessels  are  built  in  Stornaway*  and  launched  with 
peculiar  skill.  In  addition  to  the  barboars  of  the  east 
coast  of  Lewis,  on  the  western  an  those  of  Bemera,  Uie 
entrance  to  which  is  somewhat  obstructed  by  islands,  and 
of  Loch  Resort,  a  basin  capable  of  oontainiilg  a  navy. 

The  merohants  of  Stornaway  formerly  monopolixed  the 
management  of  the  fisheries  of  Lewis,  supplyiftg  the  people 
employed  in  them  with  tackling,  saltt  ana  provisions,  and 
purchasing  their  fish.    But  like  most  other  nodies  ^  men, 

*  Notwithstanding  the  combined  efibils  to  sopplf  Ike  deficiency 
of  schools  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  it  appears 
from  the  Report  of  the  General  Assembly's  Committed  kft  the  ez- 
tension  of  the  means  of  education  in  the  Highlands  for  1833,  and 
the  statistical  details  that  accompany  it,  founded  apoa  redms  from 
the  Parochial  Clergy  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  years  and  a 
half,  containing  information,  undoubtedly  as  accurate  as  can  be 
obtained  under  any  mode  of  statistical  investigation,  that  "the 
present  population  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  is  computed  at 
504,955,  and  that  the  number  of  persons,  upwards  of  six  years  of 
age,  unable  to  read  either  in  Englmh  or  Gaelic,  is  83,397;  so  that 
little  less  than  one-sixth  part  of  the  entire  popoJatioa  appears  to  be 
at  this  day  wholly  uninstrocled,  and  without  having  aay  means  of 
instruction  within  their  reach.  The  number  of  schoolB,  both  per- 
manent and  itinerating,  still  required  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands, 
is  384 ;  and  if  £20  a  tear,  in  addition  to  the  pittance  that  the  people 
might  contribute  in  the  shape  of  scbool-lees,  be  allowed  asthe  Hilary 
of  each  Teacher,  the  total  amount  necessary  to  comnleta  the  ele- 
mentary education  of  the  Highlands,  and  to  place  tnem  on  some- 
thing like  a  level  with  the  Lowlands,  would  be  £8660  a  year. 

In  1834,  the  same  Committee  ascertained  from  thirty-five  of  the 
forty  ministers  of  the  Parliamentary  Churches,  that  in  the  population 
of  their  districts,  amounting  to  44,822,  there  were  14,836,  or  more 
than  one-third  of  the  whole  number  unqualified  to  read,  la  num- 
berless districts,  from  which  petitions  for  schools  have  come  to  the 
Gaelic  School  Society,  or  requests  for  the  continuance  of  Teachers 
for  an  additional  year,  the  inhabitants  are  twelve,  fifteen,  twenty, 
and  eren  thirty  miies  from  any  church,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
other  place  of  instruction.  The  General  Aseembly't  Committee, 
adverUng  to  the  prospect  of  Government  support,  on  the  plan  of 
leaving  one  half  of  the  expense  of  each  school  to  be  defrayed  by 
private  subscriptions,  observes*  that  an  increase  of  the  actual  con- 
tributions to  the  annual  amount  of  £4000  would  be  wanting. 

In  1834,  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  schools  of  the  General 
Assembly  was  6610 ;  of  the  Gaelic  School  Society,  3000.  The  Scotch 
Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  the  InyerneBs  and 
the  Glasgow  Society,  and  other  institutions,  co-operate  in  the  same 
cause.  "  And  it  is  pleasing  to  remark/*  observes  the  Committee  of 
the  Gaelic  School  Society  in  their  Report  of  1834,  "that  the 
utmost  harmony  and  good-will  exist  among  all  the  iastilattoas  that 
are  now  in  operation  lor  the  education  and  religioua  imtniction  of 
the  Highlands;  and  the  only  rivalry  which  yon  Cenmittee  would 
wish  to  see  displayed  in  their  combined  operation*,  k,  which  shall, 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  be  most  successAil  la  contribating  to 
hasten  on  the  desired  result." 

The  Edinburgh  Bible  Society  fopplied  the  General  Aiiembly 
Society  with  copies  of  the  Gospel  in  Gaelic  and  English,  to  the 
amount  of  £600 ;  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  hae 
for  several  years  granted  annually  £500  to  the  Gaelic  Sch^l  S^Fdfty 
for  the  same  purpose. 
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^p  derive  only  collateral  and  indirect  advantage  from  a 
particular  branch  of  trade,  they  did  not  afford  to  it  that 
strenuous  encouragement  which  it  demanded,  and  which 
the  ignorance,  inertness,  and  poverty  of  the  inhaoitants 
rendered  absolutely  necessary.    The  superintendence  of 
the  ^^heries  has  now  passed  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  island.    His  interest  is  more  immediately 
identified  with  those  who  gain  their  linpg  by  this  mode 
of   employment,   and   the    increased    prosperity  of  this 
branch  of  economy  may  be  anticipateu.    The  failure  of 
kelp  has  directed  his  attention,  as  well  as  that  of  other 
inland  and  coast  proprietors,  beneficially  to  the  fislierics. 
He  has  launched  the  first  cod-smack  furnished  by  Lewis, 
and  supplied  the  London  market  with  a  cargo  of  iVcsh  fish. 
The    natives    of   Lewis,    though    the    island  is  well 
adapted  to    the  prosecution  of   tne  herring  and  whale 
fisheries,  have  confined  their  fishing  to  their  own  coasts. 
An  obstacle  to    participation    in  the  deep    sea- fisheries 
affects  alike  the  Western  Isles  and  Orkneys,  and  that  is 
the  superior  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  English  or  Dutch 
in  being  able  to  control  the  market  to  which  the  fish  are 
destined,  and  in  being  fbrmed  into  companies  to  combine 
operations,     The  observations  on  the  character  of  the 
fishermen  of  Lewis  will  apply  to  those  of  South  Uist  and 
Benbicula,  whilst  those  of  Barra,  a  rock  which  leaves 
them  without  any  other  resources,  and  furnishes  no  pre- 
texts   for    idleness,    are    celebrated    for    enterprise  and 
success;    carrying  on    an    extensive  lin^-fishery,  solely 
by  their  own  exertions,  and  conveying  tneir  fish  to  the 
Clyde  markets  through  the  Crinan  Canal.    The  laird  of 
Coll  found  much  difficulty  in  inducing  the  fishermen  of 
that  island  to  avail  themselves  of  a  vessel  employed  for 
the  express  purpose  of  carrying  their  fish  to  market,  which 
left  their  whole  time  applicable  to  fishing. 

The  coast  of  Lewis  is  frequented  by  whales.  A  short 
time  ago  sixty  of  these  fish  were  driven  into  the  harbour 
of  Stornaway.  A  scene  ensued,  of  which  an  animating 
description  wf^9  given  to  me  by  an  eye-witness.  All  the 
boats  in  the  harbour  darted  on  their  prey,  and  the  crews 
showed  the  utmost  activity,  boldness,  and  enterprise  in 
driving  them  ashore  and  killing  themi  whilst  the  bellow- 
ing of  the  wounded  animals  drowned  in  its  horrible  din 
the  clamour  of  the  destroyers.  The  average  length  of  the 
fish  was  about  twenty  feet.  One  of  them  brougnt  forth  a 
cub  during  the  fray,  the  young  animal  immediately 
dashed  ashore  and  was  taken ;  it  measured  six  feet.  This 
was  considered  by  no  means  a  numerous  shoal. 

There  is  but  one  sheep-farm  in  Lewis.  The  principal 
produce  of  the  island  are  cattle,  small  in  size,  and  very  ill- 
shaped,  black  and  brown  in  colour,  but  yielding  excellent 
beef.  The  proprietor  has  directed  much  of  his  attention 
to  the  increase  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  which  is  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  strips  of  land  alon^  the  coasts  of  the 
sea  and  shores  of  lakes.  The  produce  consists  of  barley,  bear, 
the  black  oat,  and  (^little  wheat,  and  chiefly  potatoes.  Lewis 
has  been  long  considered,  comparatively  speaking,  a  grain 
island.  A  peat- moss,  reoently  reclaimed  near  Stornaway, 
now  yields  a  rich  and  productive  soil ;  and  there  is  little 
doubt,  that  the  arable  resources  of  the  island  will  be  mate- 
rially augmented,  and  that  its  wealth  and  population  will 
increase.  The  han'est  usually  commences  in  August,  and 
seldom  fails,  as  the  winter  rains,  which  set  in  in  Septem^ 
ber,  are  commonly  preceded  by  a  few  days  of  hot  weather, 
accompanied  with  strong  drying  winds.  After  this  season 
the  curse  of  St.  Swithin  rages  with  remorseless  fury.  The 
island  suffered  much  formerly  from  occasional  dearths. 
Such  an  event  occurred  some  years  ago,  during  the  resi- 
dence of  two  of  my  friends  in  this  island  on  a  shooting 
excursion.  On  returning  fi'om  a  good  day*s  sport,  they 
were  informed  that  the  last  measura  of  grain  which  the 
island  afforded  had  been  consumed,  and  were  strongly  ad- 
vised to  take  ship  immediately  for  a  more  fortunate  region, 
counsel  which  they  did  not  neglect. 

The  proprietor  of  Lewis  is  adopting  the  change  of  system 
which  the  times  have  rendered  necessary,  in  removing  that 
class  of  tacksmen  corresponding  with  the  middle- men  of 
Ireland.  Under  the  ancient  Highland  system,  the  land 
was  rented  of  the  principal  proprietors  under  a  long,  and 
often  perpetually-renewed  hereditary  lease  by  tenants, 
whose  birth,  consanguinity,  wealth,  influence,  or  achieve- 
ments, constituted  them  a  sci-ond  class  of  gentry ;  and  by 
them  underlet  to  cottars  and  small  rciUers,  who  refi^unlod 
them  as  their  landlords.  This  method  was  heneflcial  in 
securing,  by  a  well-graduated  subordination  of  rank,  pro- 
perty, and  authority,  a  virtual  substitute  for  the  control 


of  national  law  and  die  artificial  subdivisions  of  soeietv. 
Tlie  principal  proprietor  received  in  the  military  and  other 
services  of  his  tenants  compensation  fi}r  the  privilege 
which  they  virtually  enjoyed  of  pai-ticipating  the  income 
arising  from  his  estate.  Both  good  and  evil  resulted  from 
the  system.  It  tended  generally  to  promote  through  every 
class  of  the  community,  from  the  superior  landlord  to  the 
inferior  tenant,  reciprocal  good-will ;  whilst  the  education 
of  the  intermediate  tenants,  their  constant  residence 
among  their  subordinate  dependants,  and  attention  to  their 
wants  and  conduct,  contributed  to  diffuse  comfort,  morality, 
and  self-respect,  through  every  degree  of  the  community. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  liable  to  the  usual  abuse, 
grinding  rents,  and,  as  the  old  patriarchal  feeling  declined, 
oppression  of  the  tenantry,  as  may  be  seen  in  many  parts 
of  the  Highlands  and  Islands.  Doubtless,  these  conse- 
quences might  have  been  partly  checked  by  the  timely 
prevention  and  imperative  stipulations  of  the  landlord :  but 
they  too  invetcrately  adhere  to  the  system  to  be  eradicated, 
except  with  the  root  from  which  they  spring.  They  have 
augmented,  moreover,  proportiouably  to  tne  increasing  diffi- 
culties by  which  agriculture  is  burdened,  And  the  con- 
sideration of  these  at  once  brings  us  to  that  inevitable  and 
summary  view  of  the  question,  which,  setting  aside  the 
option  between  conflicting  disadvantages,  compels  us  to 
regard  the  necessity  of  the  course  to  be  pursued. 

Rent  being  a  certain  surplusage  of  profit  which  land 
affords  above  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  realized  in  other 
branches  of  trade,  it  is  obvious^  tnat  though,  where  the 
price  of  agrioultural  produce  is  much  higher  than  that  of 
other  produce,  the  surplusage  might  be  sufficient  for  two 
sets  of  landlords,  the  superior  and  the  middle-man,  its 
depreciation  WQuld  render  such  subdivision  impracticable: 
and  this  is  precisely  the  situation  of  the  landlords.  The 
landlord,  therefore,  must  change  the  system,  whatever  may 
be  his  reluctance  to  sever  ancient  ties. 

No  general  plan  for  the  distribution  of  property  can  be 
laid  down  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  where  the  local 
subdivisions  and  value  of  land  vary  so  materially.  But 
one  general  principle  might  be  adopted  wherever  it  may 
be  found  praoticable,  of  letting  the  land  in  large  portions, 
so  as  to  secure  a  respectable  yeomanry,  essential  to 
agricultural,  as  well  as  to  moral  purposes,  in  regions  which 
must  be  necessarily  in  a  great  measure  destitute  of  the 
personal  attention  of  the  landlord,  ^here  the  portion  of 
arable  land  is  very  limited  or  detached,  or  the  plough  can 
be  scaiH^ely  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  it  might  be  consigned 
to  tenants  of  an  inferior  class.  The  labourers,  according 
to  the  admirable  system  now  gradually  pervading  Eng- 
land, might  rent  small  portions  of  land,  just  sufficient 
to  occupy  theiv  leisure  hours,  and  to  supply  them  with  a 
certain  amount  of  provisions  and  comfort,  without  ren- 
dering them  independent  of  the  landlord's  employment : 
and  the  entire  system  should  be  placed  under  the  constant 
supervision  of  a  landlord,  or  of  a  suitable  representative. 
The  benefits  of  it  are  already  apparent  wherever  it  lias 
been  introduced,  in  promoting  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture, as  well  as  of  the  habits  of  the  people.  The  sheep- 
farming  will  come  more  properly  under  consideration 
hereafter,  as  also  the  fisheries, — a  vast  field  of  enterprise 
and  opulence,  closely  interwoven  with  the  change  in 
question. 

The  great  importance  of  a  well-arranged  system  would 
be  nowhere  more  manifest  than  in  that  cliain  of  islands,  of 
which  Lewis  is  the  most  northern.  Formerly,  and  at  no 
distant  period,  the  great  proprietors  to  whom  it  belonged, 
Macneills,  Macdonalds,  Macleods,  or  Maokenzies,  resided 
each  upon  his  own  island,  a  monarch  whose  right  there 
ivoM  none  to  dispute.  Now,  through  transfers  of  proj^erty, 
br  the  attraction  of  towns  and  parts  of  the  country  more 
congenial  to  modern  habits,  the  Long  Island  has  been 
deserted  by  all  its  landlords,  excepting  the  temporar> 
residence  of  the  proprietor  of  Lewis,  at  Stornaway.  The 
best  substitute  for  their  personal  superintendence,  would 
be  the  system  recommended.  Whilst  the  extension  of 
steam-navigation  will  facilitate  the  efforts  of  those  landloj-ds 
disposed  to  visit  their  estates,  and  render  the  southern 
markets  more  accessible  to  their  produce. 

Near  the  Butt  of  Lewis  exists  a  small  colony  of  Danes, 
retaining  the  characteristics  of  the  race  from  which  they 
sprung,  fair  complexions,  blue  eyes,  and  matted  hair;  hut 
their  language  has  entirely  merged  in  the  Gaelic.  There 
is  no  proof  but  that  they  may  have  settled  on  the  island,  the 
communication  with  Denmark  being  easy,  at  a  period  sub- 
sequent to  that  of  the  long-continued  sway  of  the  Scandi- 
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namns.  It  is  probable  that  the  Danes  and  Norwegian!, 
who  made  their  flrat  descents  on  the  western  isles  about 
A.D.  800,  and  finally  surrendered  the  government  of  them 
to  the  eiown  of  Scotland,  in  a.d.  1263,  after  the  defeat  of 
Haco,  at  the  battle  of  Largs,  established  no  colonies  in  those 
islands.  The  only  traces  of  their  sway,  which  appears  to 
have  been  mild,  and  has  drawn  forth  the  panegync  of  Mr. 
Tytler,  in  the  opening  of  his  History  of  Scotland,  are  such 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  maritime  people,  to 
whom  the  headlands  and  principal  landmarks  were  of  mote 
importance  than  to  the  natives.  Several  of  these  spots  have 
received  their  designation  from  them.  It  is  calculated  that 
the  names  of  places  in  the  Hebrides  are  in  equal  propor- 
tions  of  Gaelic  and  of  Scandinavian  extraction.  Some  of* 
the  families,  Macleods  and  others,  were  originally  North- 
men. 

HARBOUR  OF  BTORKAWAY;   THE  MIN8H;  CAPE  WRATH; 
SCRABSTER  ROADS;   COD-FISHERT;  THURSO 

A  MERCHANT  vessel  of  Stornaway,  in  which  I  had  engaged 
my  passage  to  Thurso,  was,  happily,  prevented  sailing  on 
the  day  at  first  proposed,  by  the  increasing  symptoms  of  a 

¥ile,  which  raged  violently  during  the  following  Sunday, 
he  harbour,  which  had  been  for  some  time  receiving  a  con- 
tinual accession  of  vessels,  became  now  completely  choked 
up ;  and  several  brigs  and  sloops,  the  latter  principally  laden 
with  fish,  were  aground  opposite  tho  houses  of  the  town. 
Vessels  came  in  successively  much  damaged.  Such  an 
assemblage  of  vessels,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  Baltic  trade, 
several  of  them  Russian  and  Norwegian,  alTorded  a  display 
of  bustle  and  opulence,  slrangelv  contrasting  with  the 
generally  desolate  appearance  of  the  Hebrides.  The 
minister  of  Stornaway  alluded  in  his  sermon  to  the  pre- 
vailing tempest ;  and  availed  himself  of  other  circumstances 
of  recent  occurrence,  to  preach  impressively  on  the  duty  of 
preparation  for  a  future  state.  The  style  of  address  was 
more  familiar  than  that  which  we  are  accustomed  to  in 
England;  the  minister  directing  his  exhortations  pointedly 
to  me  clergymen,  whom  the-mneral  already  mentioned 
had  brought  to  the  island,  and  indicating  with  his  finger 
particular  seats,  whilst  he  exclaimed,  *'  You  that  sit  below, 
you  that  sit  in  the  galleries,  and  you,  and  you,  and  you 
females,'*  addressing  himself  to  a  seat  which  contained  only 
auditors  of  that  sex,  "  you  must  all  appear  before  the 
judgment-seat." 

Tne  loss  of  his  other  vessel,  a  ship  of  250  tons,  had 
increased  the  reluctance  of  the  master  of  the  vessel  in 
which  I  had  taken  my  passage  to  sail.  It  had  been  lately 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Orkney.  The  safety  of  himself 
and  his  crew  were  owing,  under  Frovidcnce,  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  a  boy  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  son  of  the  innkeeper 
at  Stornaway,  who  grasping  a  rope,  sprung  overboard,  and 
climbing  the  face  of  a  rock  apparently  precipitous,  secu);ed 
it,  and  enabled  them  to  escape.  His  conduct  deserved 
a  compliment  from  the  Humane  Society.  On  the  12th 
there  was  promise  of  more  moderate  weather,  and  we  put 
to  sea  as  soon  as  we  could  disengage  ourselves  from  the 
shipping  in  the  harbour,  an  undertaking  which,  as  not  a 
vessel  had  yet  quitted  its  moorings,  we  should  never  have 
accomplished,  but  for  the  civility  of  the  commander  of  a 
Revenue  Cutter,  who  came  on  board,  and  took  charge  of  the 
vessel  till  \\q  got  to  sea.  A  brig  of  war  belonging  to  the 
Revenue  S&rvice,  perceiving  our  intention,  instantly,  with  a 
rapidity  magical  when  compared  with  the  tardy  operations 
of  a  half-manned  merchantman,  hoisted  sail,  and  was  soon 
out  of  sight. 

"W^  stood  across  the  Minsh,  now  turbulent  from  the 
effects  of  the  late  gale,  before  a  strong  and  favourable 
breeze,  to  the  opposite  coast,  a  few  miles  to  the  northward 
of  the  Storr  Head,  a  bold  and  fiur-projecting  promontory  of 
Assynt,  a  mountainous  district,  distinguished  by  its  sugar- 
loaf  peaks,  and  steered  along  it  to  the  northward.  The 
coast  is  not  very  lofty,  but  is  backed  by  a  long  and  noble 
range  of  picturesque  mountains.  It  diminishes  pro- 
gressively to  the  Cape,  and  hence  arises  the  great  danger 
of  wrecks.  Vessels  steering  from  the  southward  to  the 
Cape,  with  a  westerly  wind,  are  apt  to  suppose,  when  the 
weather  is  hazy,  that  they  have  rounded  the  point  as 
soon  as  they  have  passed  the  rocky  harbours  of  Lochs 
Laxford  and  Inchard,  shape  their  course  accordingly,  and 
do  not  discover  their  error  till  they  approach  too  near  to 
recover  their  lee-way.  To  persons  acquainted  with  the 
coast,  the  excellent  harbour  of  Loch  Inchard  might,  under 
these  circumstances,  afibrd  a  refuge;  but  to  K>reigners, 


by  whom  it  is  sometimes  little  known,  the  enfjraiioe  pre  - 
senta  the  appearance  of  a  rough  and  inaccessible  oout, 
and  they  see  no  alternative  before  them  but  going  ashore. 
The  want  of  a  lighthouse  on  the  Cape  is  another  main 
cause  of  danger ;  the  deficiency  will  soon  be  supplied,  as 
one  is  in  progress.  « 

We  reached  this  far-famed  nortn-western  headland  of 
the  mainland  of  Great  Britain,  Cape  Wrath  or  Rath,  soon 
after  sunset :  and  could  just  descry  through  mist  and  spray 
its  dusky  form,  the  terror  of  seamen,  emerging  from  a  sea 
now  violently  agitated  by  the  contest  of  the  south-west 
wind  with  the  ebb-tide,  which,  passing  rapidly  from  east  to 
west  along  the  northern,  and  descending  along  the  western 
coast  of  Scotland,  meets  at  the  angle  iCs  adversary,  the 
tyrant  of  the  Minsh.  The  convulsive  motions  of  our  good 
snip  afforded  palpable  indications  of  the  fhry  of  the 
encounter.  Darkness  concealed  from  view  the  formidable 
northern  coast  of  Scotland. 

We  reached  Thurso  Bay  at  sunrise,  having  performed  a 
distance  of  140  miles,  notwithstanding  the  tempomry  impo- 
sition of  a  strong  tide,  in  about  eighteen  noun.  The 
anchorage  at  Scrabster  Roads,  under  high  cliffs  in  the 
western  comer,  is  good  and  sufficiently  screened  from 
westeriy  winds.  The  bay  is  protected  on  the  eastern  side 
Dy  Dunnet  Head,  and  on  the  western  by  Holbum  Head, 
two  of  the  boldest  headlands  of  the  Pentland  Frith.  The 
town  of  Thurso  lies  on  the  eastern  shore  at  the  mouth 
of  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  and  on  a  bank  opposite 
appears  Thurso  Castle,  the  residence  of  Sir  John  Sinclair 
of  Ulbster.  At  Thurso  there  is  a  respectable  and  com- 
fortable inn,  the  first  which  I  had  seen  since  leaving 
Glasgow. 

My  next  object  was  a  visit  to  the  Orkneys.  The  only 
regular  communication  between  Caithness-shire  and  the 
Orkneys  is  by  means  of  the  mail-boat,  which  passes  three 
times  a  week,  when  the  weather  permits,  across  the 
narrowest  part  of  ^e  Pentland  Frith,  where  the  channel 
does  not  exceed  twelve  miles  in  brsadth.  The  men 
employed  in  this  navigation  are  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  tides,  that,  availing  themselves  of  the  favourable 
moment  for  starting,  they  shoot  across  with  litUe  risk ;  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  but  one  instance  of  the  loss 
of  a  mail-boat  having  occurred  during  sev^ity  yean,  so 
completely  has  skill  converted  that  chief  source  of  danger 
in  the  Frith,  the  rapidity  of  the  currents,  to  its  own  ad- 
vantage ;  and,  inch  is  the  steady  bearing  of  the  little  baik, 
that,— 

The  waves  bound  beneath  her  as  a  hone 

That  knows  his  rider. 

The  fishing-smacks,  however,  promised  the  best  and  safest 
conveyance  from  Thurso,  and  meeting  the  skipper  of  one 
of  these  vessels,  which  lay  in  the  rcHids,  walking  in  the 
town,  I  made  him  an  offer  which  I  thought  would  satisfy 
him.  He  was  a  true  John  Bull,  from  Greenwich,  fat  ancl 
rosy,  strutting  along  in  supreme  independence,  with  his 
hands  in  his  waistcoat-pockets,  gruff,  and  speaking  the 
purest  Cockney.  His  temper  had  been  probably  soured 
by  the  long  continuance  of  the  S.W.  winds,  which  had 
prevented  the  usual  despatch  of  cargoes  of  live  fish  to  the 
London  market ;  and,  on  receiving  my  proposition  for  a 
cast  to  Orkney,  either  to  Kirkwall  or  Stromness,  he  talked 
very  sullenly  of  the  possibility  of  detention  aud  the  waste 
of  time.  Tempted,  liowever,  by  the  price  offered,  be  at 
length  consented,  but  afterwards  broke  his  engagement  as 
sulkily  as  he  had  entered  into  it. 

The  cod-smacks  are  capital  sailing  vessels,  well  manned, 
and  well  appointed ;  they  vary  in  size,  from  50  to  60  tons,  and 
are  rigged  as  sloops,  and  the  crew  are  well  accommodated 
on  board.  Each  vessel  contains  a  well  for  the  reception  of 
live  fish,  of  which  the  cargo  sometimes  amounts  to  90  score. 
To  secure  a  current  of  water  for  the  preservation  of  the  fish, 
the  vessel  keeps  the  sea  as  much  as  possible,  and  even 
when  in  harbour,  is  usually  under  sail,  the  large  Lochs 
of  Eribol  and  Laxford  affording  ample  room  for  cruising. 
The  character  of  the  skippers  of  these  smacks,  as  seamen, 
stands  very  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  coasters.  They 
are  said  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  headlands  aud 
landmarks  than  any  other  navigators,  and  yield  to  none 
in  skill  and  intrepidity.  They  are  universally  respected, 
as  their  conduct  is  good.  They  sometimes  indemnify 
themselves  by  excess  on  shore  for  the  total  abstinence 
from  spirits  required  of  them  whilst  on  board,  but  in  this 
respect  they  have  improved ;  some  of  them  abstain  from 
fishing  on  Sundays,  and  attend  Divine  Service,    Th^ 
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crewe,  also,  are  much  less  i^orant  and  ditorderly  than 
formerly.  The  number  of  their  haods  contributes  as  much 
<  ai  the  superiority  of  their  vesseU  to  their  reputation  as 
eeamea,  amounting  to  eleven,  men  and  boys;  the  latter 
are  *ery  uaelUl  in  the  fishing.  Their  coitume  la  pioturesque, 
consisting  of  a  white  Sannel  dress  with  pearl  buttons, 
alouob  bat,  and  jack-boots.  The  fish  in  the  veil,  notwilh- 
abmding  all  the  care  empli^ed  in  the  preservation  of  them, 
die  in  f;reat  numbers  until  tbe'oold  weather  sets  in:  as 
■ooD  as  they  are  observed  to  sicken,  they  are  taken  out, 
crimped,  and  salted.  As  several  smacks  belong  to  the 
same  company,  one  of  tbem  is  despatched,  as  soon  as  a 
cargo  of  live  fish  is  completed,  to  the  London  market. 
The  hne  is  always  used  in  fishing,  and  the  Ashing  com- 
mences with  the  ttood-lide. 
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Company,  no  less  than  toTbe  advantages  already  stated, 
that  the  cod-flsbtng  on  this  coast  is  principally  in  their 
hands.  Stornaway  furnishes  a  single  vessel,  and  Thurso 
another.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  T^ltb  takes 
little  share  *in  the  trade.  The  white  fish,  cod,  ling,  and 
tusk,  abound  on  the  banks  of  the  northern  coast  of  Scot- 
land, the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles,  and  principally 
ctween  those  two  groups  of  islands.  The  Dutch  engage 
in  it.  The  Hollanders,  according  to  Edmonstone,  did  not 
flsh  for  cod  separately,  with  the  exception  of  those  caught 
during  the  summer-season  with  long  lines,  and  as  an  article 
of  daily  food,  until  1811;  since  that  time  small  vessels, 
carrying  about  eight  men,  have  been  occupied  annually, 
during  the  summer-months,  in  fishing  cod  on  different 
neighbouiing  hanks. 

The  alternative  of  crossing  the  Frith  in  an  open  Doat 
was  fortunately  prevented  by  the  arrival  of  a  smalt  mer- 
chant vessel,  formerly  a  yacht,  the  master  of  which  agreed 
to  convey  me,  and  I  passed  the  evening  with  a  gentleman 
residing  near  Thurso. 

The  mouth  of  the  Thurso  river  is  accessible  only  to 
small  vessels.  The  river  is  celebrated  for  its  salmon- 
flsherj,  which  is  valued  at  £1000  per  annum;  it  had  just 
terminated*.  The  house  of  my  host  commanded  an  exten- 
sive view  of  the  treeless  surface  of  Caithness-shire;  and 
northward  of  the  windings  of  the  river  flowing  between  high 
banks,  the  town  of  Thurso,  the  bay,  the  opposite  beadlanos, 
and  the  lofly  precipices  of  Hoy,  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands, 

■  In  1736,  3560  salmoa  weia  takea  in  the 
oae  pool  of  this  river, — Staliitical  Surwy, 
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majestically  bounding  the  horizon.  Ilje  red  sand-stone,  of 
which  Dunnet  Head  and  the  cliffs  of  Hoy  are  composed, 
glowed  richly  in  the  beams  of  a  brilliant  setting  sun,  and 
the  hardest  enlivened  the  scene.  The  task  of  gathering  it 
devolves  upon  the  women :  the  men  are  said  to  be  here,  as 
elsewhere  m  these  regions,  very  indolent.  Wages  are  very 
high  in  this  country,  amounting  to  two  shillings  per  day, 
including  provisions.  A  high  spirit  of  independence  per- 
vades the  ^asantry,  yet  beggars  are  numerous,  and  it 
is  the  practice  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  license  tbem,  giving 
them  distinguishing  badges.  This  has  a  ^ood  effect; 
partly  as  their  number  is  knoun  by  the  magistrates,  and 
partly  as  the  degree  of  degradation  attached  to  wearing 
the  badge  would  deter  any  persons  but  those  who  were  im- 
pelled by  real  necessity  from  applying  for  it.  The  licensed 
mendicants  are  chiefly  old  women. 

PENTLAND  FRITH  i  OBENETB  ;  SOUND  OF  HOY. 
At  eleven  at  night  the  atmosphere  was  perfectly  serene, 
and  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  sailing  next  morning. 
Between  three  and  four  the  skipper  summoned  me,  ex- 
cusing bis  not  having  done  so  before,  as  a  gate  had  been 
blowing.  Such  ore  the  sudden  changes  of  weather  in  this 
climate.  The  weather  had  moderated,  but  it  was  still 
blowing  hard.  The  hue  of  the  sky  was  inky  black,  and 
threatened  squalls,  and  the  Frith  was  boiling  and  foaming 
beneath  the  dark  horiion.  An  old  seaman  who  came  on 
board  advised  me,  in  a  whisper,  not  to  sail,  predicting  that 
a  gale  would  infallibly  spring  up ;  but  as  be  was  evidently 
groggy,  his  admonition  was  unheeded,  and  at  half-past 
four  we  bounded  forth  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow,  for 
the  vessel  was  tight,  unballasted,  and  an  excellent  sailer. 
The  crow  consisted  of  the  skipper,  formerly  in  the  king's 
service,  who  had  fought  at  Camperdown,  another  man,  and 
a  wretched  half-clad  urchin,  the  son  of  a  weaver  of  Im-er- 
ness,  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  was  making  his  flrat  voy- 
age, hanug  spent  just  three  weeks  at  sea.  Hea^'y  waves 
rolled  before  a  strong  western  breeie  into  the  bays  of 
Thurso  and  Dunnet,  which  are  separated  by  a  narrow  ridge, 
scaling  and  dashing  against  the  bold  headland  of  Duonet, 
which  well  merits  the  significant  appellation  of  Windy 
Knap,  bestowed  on  it  by  seamen ;  we  passed  it  at  daybreak, 
and  bent  our  course  across  the  Frith  to  Cantick  Head.  The 
shorter  and  more  direct  passage  to  Stromness  is  by  the  Head 
and  Sound  of  Hoy,  and  was  now  rendered  impracticable  (o 
oui  vessel  by  the  sea  getiing  upon  that  island. 
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Jh$  ftatVti  of  the  Psntland  Fri^  are  allowed  by  tbe  most 
experionood  marinon  to  bo  fcrmidable,  tbouffb  mucb  os- 
afrgorat^.  Tbe  length  pf  the  paeeago  from  Dunnet 
Head,  on  tbe  west,  to  rentland  Skerries,  on  the  oast,  may 
amount  to  about  fifteen  miles.  The  tide  varies  in  tate 
between  nine  and  throe  miles  in  the  hour,  aooording  to  the 
spring  or  neap:  the  spring-tide  rises  ei^ht  feet,  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions  fourteen ;  tbe  noap  is  Irom  84  to  6. 
Tho  liood  ftows  flrpm  west  to  east,  proceeding  northwards 
along  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  directing  its  course 
through  the  Frith,  and  then  southward  slong  the  eastern 
ooa^t.  9ut  some  degriee  of  intricacy,  and  of  consequent 
difficplty  to  navigators,  ari^s  ftrom  the  counter-currents, 
which  are  as  rapid  as  tbe  tide  itself;  by  the  strong  eddies  pro- 
duced by  tbo  intervention  of  headlandnt  islands,  rooks  and 
shoals,  and  by  the  whirlpools,  sometimes  farmed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  currents,  occasioned  by  sifcb  obstacles,  which, 
when  raised  by  gales,  are  dangerous  even  to  lar^  vessels^ 
Tlie  stream  flows  along  tbe  coasts  of  the  Frith,  in  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  oi  the  centra)  and  main  current,  and 
the  change  of  tide  is  perceptible  between  two  and  three 
hours  later  on  the  shores  tbsn  in  tlie  mid-channel.  The 
encounter  of  such  rapid  tides  witb  violent  gales  occasions 
tremendous  conflicts :  tbo  awful  magnificence  of  the  sea, 
when  the  ebb-tide  is  met  by  a  storm  irom  the  north-west, 
baffles  all  description. 

The  greatest  danger  apprehended  in  the  navigation  of 
the  Frith  arises  from  calms,  especially  during  a  thick  fog. 
Vessels  piloted  by  IbreignerSi  or  persons  unacouainted 
with  the  tides,  have  been  known  to  drift  along  at  the  rapid 
rate  of  nine  miles  in  the  hour,  wbilo  those  on  board  sup- 
posed the  vessol  to  be  stationary,  and  did  not  discover  their 
error  till  on  the  point  of  striking  on  tho  coast,— a  dis^ter, 
under  suph  circumstances,  apparently  inevitable,  but  often 
warded  off  by  son^e  friendly  counter-c^rrent  which  sud- 
denly diverto  their  course,  und  hurrios  thom  away  into  tho 
mid-channel.  A  different  result  must  happon  when  vessels 
are  drifted  into  bays,  which  afford  no  ancnorage,  or  driven 
upon  sandy  beaches.  In  this  m&nner  a  large  ship  entered 
Dunnet  Bay  lately,  during  a  mist,  and  was  wrecked,  whilst 
the  crew  supposed  themselves  becalmed  in  the  Frith.  Tho 
back-current,  seconded  by  the  breeze,  which  gradually 
increased,  bore  us  rapidly  along,  till  the  ebb-tide,  now 
flowing  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  in  the  hour,  became 
apparent  by  the  great  increase  of  tho  swell.  We  steered 
towards  the  smaH  island  of  Stroma. 

The  coast  of  Caithness-shire,  to  the  eastward  of  Dunnet 
Head,  is  low.  Near  the  shore  stands  Mey  Castle,  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Caithness,  in  the  midst  of  some  rising 

flantations;  whilst  beyond  Stroma  appears  Duncansby 
lead,  the  N.E.  promontory  of  Scotland.  The  principid 
headlands  of  Hoy,  in  Orkney,  the  ibrthest  of  which  is  the 
Qead,  rose  in  fine  perspective  on  our  left.  The  waves  were 
majestically  high,  and* seemed  to  form  a  wall,  traversing 
the  Frith  from  coast  to  coast.  Excepting  a  fishing-smack, 
off  Dunnpt  Head*  making  for  the  harbour,  and  a  large 
three-masted  merchant  vessel,  beating  up  the  Frith  to 
windward,  which  passed  o|ose  to  us  as  she  lay  on  one  of 
her  tacks,  we  saw  no  sail. 

The  waving  of  the  corn-fields  and  green  pastures  of  tbe 
coast  of  Hoy,  between  Red  Head  and  Cantick  Head,  form 
a  cheerfiil  contrast  to  the  lofty  and  dreaded  precipices  of 
the  western  fbce  of  the  island.  Swona,  a  small  island, 
famed  for  the  whirlpool  produced  by  the  agitation  of  the 
conflicting  currents  which  surround  it,  called  the  Wells  of 
Swona,  appeared  in  sight*.  This  island  contains  seventy 
inhabitants,  who  live  by  smuggling  and  illicit  distillation, 
— ^persons  of  desperate  character,  whom  the  Slxcisemen 
dare  not  molest.  We  reached  Cantick  Head,  well  pleased  to 
enter  smoother  water,  as  the  skipper  oonfiassed  afterwards, 
that  he  observed,  with  no  little  anxiety,  the  continual  in- 
crease of  the  swell  and  rise  of  tho  waves,  for  the  breese 
had  matured  into  a  gale.  The  southern  approach  to  the 
main  land  of  Orkney,  the  island  of  Pomona,  is  by  a 
channel,  several  miles  in  breadth,  interspersed  with  small 
islands,  dividing  Hoy  fh^m  South  Ronaldsha,  two  principal 
islands  of  the  Orkney  group.  The  southern  coast  of 
Pomona  is  indented  by  two  bays,  one  of  which  supplies  an 
exeellent  roadstead  for  large  vessels,  and  contains  the  har- 
bour of  Stromness,  one  of  the  safest  in  tbe  British  isles. 
On  tho  left  of  the  channel  opens,  in  its  fUU  extent,  the 

*  Dr.  Barr>'  denies  tbe  existence  of  the  Wells  of  Swona,  meaning, 
I  presume,  (for  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  whirl- 
pool formed  in  the  manner  stated,|that,  according  to  the  literal  inter* 
pretation  of  the  word  veil,  its  depth  and  perils  are  much  exaggerated. 


long  and  deep  harbour  of  Lang  Hope,  afMlag  i^^ute 
anohorago  (br  any  numbor  of  vossoli  of  tho  largest  sise,— 
the  best  in  the  Orkneys,  being  superior  in  one  rospoot  to 
Stromness,  as  largo  vessels  oan  oloar  out  of  it  more  easily. 
Tho  navigation  between  tbo  bold  and  precipitous  ooast  of 
Hoy,  and  the  many  islands  which  obstruct  the  passago,  is 
intricate. 

Tho  ebb-tide,  rapid  as  a  torrent,  hnrriod  m  along;  and 
as  the  water  was  comparatively  smooth,  wo  sailed  as 
along  a  broad,  majestie  river.  But  violent  squalls  now 
burst  upon  our  unballasted  vessel  thiougb  tho  ffullies  and 
inlets  of  the  coast  of  Hoy,  the  severest  of  which  belWll 
us  as  passing  under  the  highest  mountain  of  this  island, 
called  the  Wart,  or  Ward  Hill  of  Uov.  we  entered  the 
Sound  which  separates  that  island  from  romona,  a  channel 
several  miles  in  length,  noted  for  the  turbulence  of  its 
waters,  which  even  |n  ealm  weather  is  agitated  at  its 
western  ontranoo.  as  if  by  a  storm,  by  tho  mere  oonflict 
of  the  currents.  The  skipper,  fearing  lest  the  vessel  should 
be  laid  on  its  beam-ends,  ran  f^om  the  helm  which  he  left 
in  my  charge,  and  lowered  the  fore^sail,  whilst  his  helpmate 
was  employed  in  taking  in  a  second  reef  in  tho  main-saiL 
Having  thus  provided  for  our  safety,  bo  lost  no  time  in 
ordering  the  unfortunate  boy  to  come  on  dock  and  bold  to 
a  rope,  not  that  ho  could  be  in  any  degree  useful,  but  that 
be  might  be  accustomed  (o  dangers  to  which  his  life  was 
doomed.  The  little  balf-nakod  wretch  obeyed ;  and  after 
standing,  shivering,  and  dronched  with  spray  for  a  few 
minutes,  alunk  back  into  his  hole.  Rapidly  crossing  the 
Sound,  betweon  tho  small  isUnd  of  Gromsa  and  the  main- 
land of  Orkney,  we  approafihed  every  moment  its  Ibrmidsble 
lee-shore,  lying  level  beneath  a  heavy  lurt  The  skipper, 
perceiving  that  our  presont  sail  was  perfbetly  incapable 
of  making  head  against  tlie  galo,  and  that  wreck  was  in 
ovitable  i^nless  every  rag  was  spread*  osdered  the  ibre-sail 
to  be  ynfiiried,  the  main-sail  to  be  loqsod,  and  put  about, 
having  no  alternative  but  to  ikce  the  tremendous  a^ell  of 
the  oound,  and  to  beat  up  against  it,  making  several 
tacks,  whilst  the  vessel  lay  almost  on  her  beam-ends,  and 
the  waves  rolled  over  her.  At  length,  we  were  cheered 
with  the  sight  of  the  masts  of  the  vessels  lying  in  Strom- 
ness Roads,  and  soon  reached  the  harbour,  which  was  filled  ' 
by  merehantqien  detained  by  adverse  winds,  very  thankfbl 
to  Frevidenoe  fiur  our  pvesertatioa,  after  a  passage  of  about 
35  miles.  **  A  very  coarse  day.  Sir,"  was  tne  first  greetiog 
whidi  reaehed  my  ear,  as  I  stepped  on  shore,  drenched 
with  rain  and  spray;  an  expression  to  whieh  it  was  im- 
possible to  refuse  a  heart)^  assent 
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;  STBoioisai;  novw  of  STBinni;  kibkwaix ; 

HI8T0RT. 

The  harbour  of  Strpmnoss  forms  par|  of  an  extensive 

bay ;  it  is  long  and  narrow,  lying  nqfth  and  south,  shelterad 
from  tho  west  by  a  high  ridge,  along  the  sloping  sides  of 
which  the  town  is  built,  and  guarded  at  its  entrance  by  a 
low  mound,  oalled  thO  Holms,  outside  of  which  the  larger 
vessels  ride  to  avoid  the  difRcult  task  of  clearing  the 
harbour.  Two  large  three-masted  ships,  bound  for  Liver- 
pool from  Russian  ports,  now  lay  at  anchor  in*these  roads, 
and  there  were  about  thirty  merehantmen  westward-bound 
in  the  harbour.  Stromness,  originally  a  small  village,  has 
gradually  become  enlarged  by  the  resort  of  vessels  and 
trade;  but  its  streets,  of  which  one  bisects  its  whole  length, 
are  still  wretched  lanes,  and  the  pavement  is  so  rough  that 
a  horse  can  scareely  pass  over  it  in  sa^ty.  Carts,  according 
to  the  StQ^UUcal  Surv^,  were  first  used  in  this  parish  less 
than  a  century  ago. 

Few  English  sea-ports  can  lioast  of  an  inn  more 
agreeably  situated,  or  better  accommodated  for  the  reception 
of  guests,  than  that  which  stands  on  the  side  of  the 
harbour.  A  hearty  breakfbst,  well-earned  by  the  voyage, 
prepared  me  for  a  ride  to  Kirkwall.  The  landlord  bir^d 
two  capital  ponies,  and  provided  a  guide,  who,  though  much 
more  respectable  than  persons  of  this  class  usually  are,  had 
unfortunately  scarcely  ever  mounted  a  horse  before,  and 
was  for  a  long  time  securing  his  seat. 

The  road  to  Kirkwall  is  very  good.  It  crosses  a  dreary 
moor  of  great  extent,  passing,  by  a  bridge,  a  narrow  stream 
communicating  between  the  bay  and  a  lar^e  salt-water 
Loch.  A  natural  embankment  separates  this  Loch  from 
Loch  Stennis,  a  broad  sheet  of  water.  It  is  the  site  of  the 
well-known  Stone  Circles.  Their  situation,  so  similar  to 
that  of  the  Circles  of  Calemish  in  Lewis,  was  probably 
chosen  with  reference  to  the  vicinity  of  the  water,  necessary, 
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jpeAMfif  to  the  ceraaoaiM  or  tlit  uftty  of  tlie  people  by 
whom  the?  were  erected.  Their  number  it  ilso  the  same. 
Of  one  of  ibem  tbeie  are  four  stones  lemainingi  of  which 
three  are  stan^ng*  They  are  about  18  or  30  feet  in  lenetb ; 
they  would  baye  been  all  long  ago  shivered  into  fiatf- 
ments  bv  a  neighbottring  farmer,  who  was  beginning  to 
employ  the  materials  In  building  his  house,  had  not  the 
sherin  8  interposition  nut  a  stop  to  the  sacrilege.  The 
principal  Circle  is  very  large;  its  diameter,  extending  to  the 
outside  of  the  fosse  is  300  feet ;  and  it  is  surrounctod  b^  a 
fbsSe  20  feet  broad  and  12  feet  deep:  the  stones  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  Arom  12  to  14  feet  in  height.  There  are 
several  tumuli  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  circles^  and 
detached  stones  of  the  same  description  are  found  in  all 
the  Orkney  Islands.  The  banks  of  Loch  Stennis  are 
well  cultivated,  and  the  dreary  prospect  of  moor  and  water 
is  diversified  by  considerable  tracts  of  arable  land.  We 
met  on  the  road  the  Royal  Mail  carried  by  a  bare-legged 
boy,  who  was  trotting  along  to  Strofflness<  At  length,  as 
we  descended  a  steep  hill  to  the  flat  shore  of  Scarpa  Bay, 
we  perceived  the  tower  of  the  Cathedral  of  Kirkwall,  sur- 
rounded by  the  houses  of  the  town  on  the  northern  Hide  of 
the  isthmus,  which  is  about  three  miles  in  breadth*  A  town 
80  extensive  on  tlie  northern  shore  of  Orkney  is  an  olrject 
of  much  interest ;  and  there  is  something  peculiarly  striking 
and  imposing  on  such  a  spot,  in  the  appearance  of  the 
massy  pi)e  and  lofty  towers  m  a  Cathedral,  and  the  more  so 
when  it  is  viewed  as  almost  the  (mXy  unimpaired  specimen 
of  those  stately  monumente  of  ecoleBiastical  grandeur  which 
adorned  Scotland  previous  to  the  Reformation.  On  one 
side  of  the  Cathedrsd  rise  the  venerable  ruins  of  the  ancient 
qastle  of  the  Earls  of  Orkney,  and  on  the  other  those  of  the 
palace  of  the  bishops;  whilst  the  masts  of  the  vessels 
clustered  together  in  the  harbour,  indicate  the  present 
commercial  importance  of  Kirkwall.  The  metropolis  of  the 
northern  isles  is  situated^  like  that  of  Corinth,  between 
two  seas.  Its  tranquil  dignity  exhibits  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  turbulence  of  the  waves,  which  beat  the  northern 
and  the  southern  shores  of  the  isthmus  on  which  it  stands. 

The  principal  street  of  Kirkwall  is  a  narrow  Ill-paved 
lane  of  about  a  mile  in  length.  A  square,  containing  the 
Cathedral  and  other  of  the  chief  buildings,  opens  into  it. 
There  is  a  respectable  show  of  shops,  and  two  inns  afford 
fair  accommooation.  I  was  amused  by  a  characteristic 
trait  of  national  curiosity:  a  child  of  6ve  years  of  age,  who 
was  standing  at  the  door  of  a  house  as  we  entered  the 
town,  asked,  with  all  imaginable  gravity,  whence  we  came 
and  whither  we  were  going.  The  guide,  though  we  were 
trotting  along,  thought  proper  to  reply  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  to  both  these  questions. 

It  will  be  necessary,  previously  to  giving  some  description 
of  Kirkwall,  to  take  a  brief  vieW  of  the  principal  events  in 
the  history  of  Orkney.  The  ancient  inhabitants  were  the 
Picts,  to  wliom  are  ascribed  the  conical  towers  found  on 
various  parts  of  the  coast  of  Scotland,  one  of  which  exists 
near  Kirkwall.  In  the  ninth  century,  the  Norwegians,  led 
bv  Harold  Harfager,  reduced  the  Orkney,  Shetland,  and 
Western  Isles,  and  in  920,  resigned  these  possessions  to 
his  brother  Sigund  the  Elder,  who  became  the  first  fiarl  of 
Orkney.  Sigund  and  his  successors  extended  their  swav 
over  the  neiglibouring  counties  of  Caithness,  Sutherland, 
and  Ross-shire,  but  were  occasionally  defeated  and  deprived 
of  a  portion  of  their  conquests  by  the  Kings  of  Scotland,  and 
sometimes  deposed  by  the  Kings  of  Norwav,  of  whom  they 
held  their  possessions  on  the  terms  of  feudal  homage.  The 
succession  to  the  earldom  Was  at  length  contested  bv  two 
cousins,  Hacon  and  Magnus.  Haoon  finally  determined  their 
dispute  by  murdering  his  rival.  a.d.  1110.  This  deed  was 
perpetrated  in  the  Isle  of  Eagleshay:  the  body  of  Magnus 
was  removed  to  Christ's  Church  in  birsa,  where  it  irradiated 
celestial  light  and  wrought  divers  miracles,  in  virtue  of  the 
canonization  which  the  holy  martyr  had  received.  Hacon, 
seized  by  compunctions,  endeavoured  to  atone  for  his  guilt 
by  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  and  Jerusalem,  and  by 
washing  himself  in  the  nver  Jordan.  About  this  period 
the  Bishops  of  Orknev,  who  probably  exercised  a  spiritual 
jurisdiction  in  these  islands  long  previous,  are  authentically 
mentioned. 

Ronald,  nephew  of  St.  Magnus,  became  Earl  of  Orkney, 
and  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  built  the  Cathedral  of  Kirkwall, 
in  honour  of  the  saint,  and  removed  his  bones  to  this 
sacred  asylum.  The  present  edifice,  with  some  additions 
made  to  it  by  the  bisnops,  is  the  same  which  was  tben 
erected.  The  earldom  became  vacant  a.d.  1379,  and  wae 
granted,  on  hard  conditions,  by  the  King  of  Norway  to 


Henry  Sinclair  (or  St  Clair,)  and  eonlfanieA  to  liti  ftftily 
till  a  period  lubsequent  to  the  transfer  of  Orittiey  to  the 
King  of  Scotland.  This  remarkable  event  in  the  history 
of  Orkney  occurred  a.d.  1468<  The  Western  isfeB  had 
been  fbr  some  time  subject  to  the  Scottish  sway  *  and  in 
this  year  Christian  the    First,  King  of  t>enmark,  who 

foverned  Swedeui  Norway,  and  Holstein,  mortgaged  the 
sles  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  to  the  King  of  Scotland^  in 
pledge  for  the  payment  of  a  considerable  debt.  The  daim 
to  these  possessions  may  be  deemed  virtually,  though  not 
formally,  abandoned  by  the  Danish  monarch.  The  Kings 
of  Scotland  did  not  retain  peaceable  possession  of  this 
remote  province  of  their  empire.  In  the  year  1470,  the 
second  subsequently  to  the  transfer,  Sinclair,  Karl  of 
Orkney,  resigned  bis  earldoffi  to  the  King  of  Scotland. 
His  son  by  a  first  marriage  became  Lord  Sinclair,  whilst  his 
son  by  a  second  was  created  Karl  of  Caithness,  the  ancestor  of 
the  present  earl.  During  the  minority  of  James  the  Fifth 
of  Scotland,  the  two  brothers,  deeming  the  opportunity  for 
recovering  the  surrendered  inheritance  favouraole,  invaded 
Orkney:  they  were  supported  by  Sinclair,  governor  of 
Kirkwall,  a  natural  son  of  their  family,  and  were  defeated 
in  a  pitched  battle  near  the  Stones  of  Stennis;  the  earl 
was  killed  and  Lord  Sinclair  made  prisoner.  The  fbuds 
and  troubles  which  continued  to  disturb  the  Islands,  were 
allayed  by  the  arrival  of  James  the  Fifth  in  person,  who 
resided  as  guest  to  the  bishop  in  bis  palace,  a.d.  Idd6,  and 
settled  his  government.  Grants  of  the  earldom  were 
several  times  made  and  revoked ;  the  dukedom  was  Con- 
stituted and  conferred  by  Mary  on  her  favourite  Both  well. 
During  this  period  of  uncertain  rule,  the  bishops  are 
descried  as  bavins  exercised  a  mild  and  benefieent  juris- 
diction in  spiritual  matters.  Robert  Reid  ei^joVed  the 
mitre  a.d.  1540:  he  fiUed  the  high  office  of  l^resident  oi^ 
the  Court  of  Session  at  Kdinburffh^  aiid  .negotiated  and 
celebrated  the  inarriage  between  ,Mary  and  the  Dauphin 
of  France.  He  enlarged  and  adorned  the  cathedral;  his 
effigy  with  his  name  subjoined  is  represented  in  relief  on. 
the  tower  of  the  bishops*  palace.  The  earldom  was  granted, 
to  the  Stewarts,  Robert  and  his  son  I^atrick,  a.d.  IGOO ;  to. 
these  personages  Orkney  and  Shetland  are  indebted  for 
the  principal  remaining  monuments  of  former  grandeur.j 
Robert  enlarged  and  embellished  the  patacic  of  fiirsa, 
which  had  been  inhabited,  if  not  built  by  tae  £arl  Sinclair 
his  son  Patrick  erected  the  present  palace,  of  KiVkwall.^ 
fiut  to  defray  the  expense  of  these  structures,  and  of  the 
ma^nilficence  which  they  indulged,  the  Stewarts  levied, 
arbitrary  and  oppressive  taxes,  and  at  length  produced  by^ 
their  tyrannical  conduct  a  revocation  of  the  Royal  Grant., 
The  government  of  the  islands  was  intrusted  to  the  bishop.; 
On  tne  abolition  of  the  prelacy,  the  leases  of  the  episeopaj^ 
lands  were  granted  (o  the  city  of  Kdinburgh.  These, 
together  with  the  earldom  of  Orkney  and  the  lordship  oj^ 
Shetland,  were,  a<d.  1643,  conferred  in  virtue  of  former, 
grants  on  the  Earl  of  Morton  by  King  Charles  the  First. 

During  the  usurpation,  Cromwell  s  soldiers  were  quar-. 
tered  in  the  island.  In  1669,  the  earldom  was  annexed  to. 
the  Crown,  and  erected  into  a  stewardry.  In  1669,  the 
bishopric,  having  been  temporarily  restored,  was  finally 
abolished.  The  Karl  of  Morton  having  mismanaged  his 
property,  oppressed  by  the  vexation  which  it  occasioned 
him,  sold  it  in  17G6  to  Lord  Dundas,  whose  representative^ 
the  present  lord,  receives  the  feu  duties.  The  church 
lands  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  are  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  Exchequer*. 

The  Cathedral,  standing  in  an  open  square,  is  freed 
from  those  encumbrances  which  too  frequently  not  only 
obstruct  the  view,  but  deface  the  ^-onts  of  several  of  the 
English  Minsters:  its  architecture  is  a  respectable  specimen 
of  the  style  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  tne  plan  on  which 
it  is  constructed  is  uniform,  as  with  the  exception  of  the 
eastern  window  and  some  other  minor  parts,  it  was  the 
Work  of  one  period.  The  small  size  of  the  windows  and 
heavy  character  of  the  building  are  characteristic  of  the 
age  in  which  it  was  built.  The  length  of  the  Cathedral 
from  east  to  west  is  236  feet :  its  breadth  56 :  the  arms  of 
the  cross  or  transept  are  30  reet  in  breadth ;  the  height  of 
the  roof  is  71  feet,  that  of  the  steeple  140.  The  roof  of 
the  nave  is  vaulted  by  Gothic  arches,  supported  on  each 
side  by  a  triple  row  of  columns;  the  lowest  tier  consists 
of  fourteen,  each  measuring  fifteen  feet  in  circumference. 
The  tower  is  supported  by  four,  measuring  each  twenty-four 
feet    in  circumference.     The   effect  of   the  massy  and 
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ngnUrl^-Tormed  eolumni  ii  impotihg:  the  n«¥«  ji  eovered 
with  iponument&l  inicnptioni,  commemontting  magiitniteg 
and  other  pnnciptl  inhabiUnU  or  Orknej',  and  k  few 
■tone  coffini  are  icattered  abouL  Tbe  pwtial  gleami  of 
day  admitted  through  the  small  diwntoured  windova  which 
line  the  aialei,  half  choked  with  graM,  auKnient  tbe  Mpul- 
dual  appearance  of  thi>  portion  of  the  Cathedral.  The 
original  design  of  it«  builder,  puahed  bejfond  ita  scope  by 
the  culpable  negligence  of  iti  precent  guardiana,  vould 
incur  the  censure  of  thoae  who  object  to  the  uiual  gloomy 
character  of  Gothic  Minaten,  detignatiog  them  rather 
ai  mauaoleumB  of  dsad  men  than  as  templea  of  the  living 
God.  But  if  we  regard  the  nave  ai  the  vestibule  of  the 
choir,  through  which  ne  pats  from  the  restless  scene*  of 
this  world  to  tbe  peaceful  sanctuary  of  another,  aasuredly 
the  records  of  human  mortality,  and  "  the  scrolls  which 
teach  us  to  live  and  to  die,"  are  bv  no  means  inappro- 
priate appendages  of  ila  hallowed  architecture,  nor  has  the 
epithet  "  religious"  been  ill  applied  to  the  "  dim  light"  by 
^hieh  we  peruse  them. 

He  choir,  the  only  remnant  of  choral  architecture 
which  hfi  survived  the  Reformation  in  Suotland,  is  kept 
with  much  care.  It  is  furnished  with  stalls,  and  adorned 
hy  a  very  elegant  eait  window.  The  service  of  the  Kirk 
is  regularly  perfbrmed  in  it  every  Sunday.  The  expenses 
of  the  repairs  of  tbe  Cathedral  are  defrayed  partly  by  the 
Bschequer,  and  partly  by  a  bequest  of  a  pious  individual 


oonfirma  the  well-authenticated  fact,  that  the  tide  of  devas- 
tation which  overthrew  the  ancient  establishments  of 
Scotland  at  the  Reformation,  spent  its  fury  ere  it  had 
reached  Orkney ;  and  the  prejudice  against  episcopacy  is 
taid  to  be  less  violent  here  than  in  other  parts  of  Scotland. 

The  palace  of  tbe  earls  is  pleasantly  situated  at  a  short 
distance  IVom  the  Cathedral:  the  carvings  underneath  the 
windows  are  well  executed;  and  there  remains,  besides 
aeveral  apartments  and  vaults,  a  hall  measuring  58  feet  in 
length  by  20  in  breadth.  The  building  is  in  a  ruinous  and 
disgustingly  filthy  state.  It  was  erected,  as  has  been  al- 
resSy  mentioned,  by  Patrick  Stewart.  It  is  an  interesting 
incident  in  its  history  that  Montrose  took  refuge  within  its 
walls,  and  here  muslered  his  last  band  of  followers. 

The  episcopal  palace  adjoins  that  of  the  earis;  it 
eonaists  at  pres«nt  of  a  few  ruined  apartments:  a  atatue 


of  Bishop    Reid  is  sculptured  on   the  exterior  of  dw 
Near  these  ancient  structure*  is  a  modem  row  of  school* 


of  worship.  The  residents  of  Kirkwall  fonn  ■ 
society,  and  are  hospitable  to  strangers.  They  bold  meet- 
ings fbr  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  other 
Surposes.of  general  usefitlneu.  The  assizes  are  beld 
ere,  and  there  ia  a  small  gaol,  in  which  the  prisonen  were 
singing  aloud  to  relieve  the  tediousness  en  their  weary 
hours.  A  few  diminutive  trees  grow  in  Kirkwall,  tbe  aalj 
ones  of  which  Orkney  can  boast,  although  its  peat-mosses 
discover  vestiges  of  ancient  forests.  The  harbour  is  not 
altogether  safe,  being  much  exposed  to  tbe  north  wind. 

Hj  guide  was  very  communicative  as  we  returned  to 
Stromnesa,  though  bis  colloquial  exertiona  were  in  no 
small  degree  embarrassed  by  the  wind,  and  be  found 
neither  his  saddle  "a  sit  easy,"  nor  hia  bridle  "a  gnid* 
the  beast,"  the  expressive  terms  by  which  those  aiticlea 
are  designated  in  Orkney.  The  accounts  of  the  arttio 
excursions  which  be  had  collected  amongst  the  whale- 
flshers  were  very  amusing.  The  scenery  and  habiti  of  tbe 
northern  regions  are  perfectly  well  known  to  the  peopla 
of  Orkney  Isles,  as  they  furnish  annually  a  considerabla 
number  of  men  for  the  fisheries. 

Tbe  three  stones  of  Stennis  dimly  seen  through  ^ 
spreading  base  just  before  night  f^ll,  presented,  as  wq 
paased,  a  very  singular  appearance.  The  imaginatioit 
might  have  supposed  them  to  be  the  three  giants  hoMine 
conference;  one  of  Ihen^  being  slightly  bent,  seemed  tp 
assume  tbe  altitude  of  deliberation,  and  tbe  illusion  wu 
corroborated  by  the  apparent  change  in  their  relative 
position,  produced  by  our  progress  along  tbe  windings  o( 
the  road.  The  resemblance  explains  parSy  tbe  old  notion 
of  siich  stones  being  enchanted  men.  A  belter  and  inten- 
tional deception  occurred  nearStroraness:  acoloasalburoait 
figure,  attired  in  a  very  grotesque  manner,  appeared  sta'. 
tinned  on  the  edge  of  a  corn-field.  It  consisted  of  a  oalumit. 
of  stones  erected  in  rude  but  tolerably  exact  imitation  of 
the  human  form,  surmounted  by  a  piece  of  turf,  carved  in 
the  shape  of  a  three-cornered  hat.  A  broad  mantle  of 
sea-weed  covered  the  shoulders,  and  flowed  loosely  in  the 
wind ;  by  dsy  it  served  to  scare  the  cattle  from  the  oom,  by 
night  it  might  have  shaken  the  nerves  and  arrested  tbe 
progress  of  a  more  rational  trareller.  P.  S,  Q.  R, 
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Abbsv  of  Obwtonbttry^  139, 189 

Alil^Bwth. •nd  Water,  222 
Aldfiroiy  Cow,  »oconuk  of,  47 
AlUhab«d.  in  India.  iO        ,   ^    „. 
America.  North,  Junction  oi  the  Mw- 

■lasippl  and  MiMourip  108 
Anlmale.  Cmelty  to.  «*  ^    ^         . 
Attlmalt  and  animal  prodttcte  used  as 

ibod  by  man,  207 
Ant,  Lion.  118 
Ants,  their  mode  of  commuaieation, 

828 
Aphoriuns.  31, 32, 158.  228 
ArabUn  T»le,  1*7 
Aiafale.  translations  ttom  the,  by  W.  K., 

195.231  ^     ^^ 

Amo  and  its  Bridges,  the,  186 
Arts.  Useful,  described,  15.  83.  28.  63, 

95,119,149.164,192.207,2^ 
Associates,  cautions  respecUng.  239 
Assynt,  252  ^.^  ^   ^- 

Atheism,  folly  ot  exempUAed,  221 
Aurora  Borealis.  stanzas   on  the,  by 

R.  C.  P..  221 
Antnmn  Evening,  the,  147 

Bacon.  Lord,  extract  from,  155 
Banbat  Caterpillar,  mode  of  forming 

its  nest.  13  „^ 

Bangor  Cathedral.  North  Wales,  76 

Baxter,  anecdote  of,  94 

Beetle,  sacred,  of  the  Egyptinns,  68 

the,   and   the   Horses   of  the 

Pasha,  a  Fable.  91 
Bell.  Song  of  the.  233 
Bell- Bird,  account  of  the.  200 
Berlin,  some  account  of;  122— capture 
by    the     French,    123— the    river 
Spree,   and  its  bridg(>B.    123— iU 
gates,  streets,  and  houses.  124— 
the  royal  palace,    chnrches.  and 
jther  public  buildings,  125.  126— 
manumctnres  and  commerce,  127 
Bernard.  St..  a  precept  of,  53 
Beveridge.  extract  firom.  228 
Bible.  English,  first  transUlion  of,  109 
— ^—  Society,    the  French  and  Fo- 
reign, 22^ 
Bioi[niphy.  advantages  of,  143 
Biru  elasteriug  for  warmth,  151 

-  Flight  of,  134 

of  Prey,  delect  of  smell  in.  72 

Bloo«l.  Circolatiou  of.  in  Man,  27 
Bones  of  Animals  tinged  by  feeding 

on  eolouriug  substances,  54' 
Booquetin.  or  Ibex.  243 
Brahmiuee  Bulls.  136 
Bridge  ai  Frihourg.  215 
Menai.  212 

Rope.  210 

.  Hammersmith,  214 

Bridgewater  TreaUaes.  extracts  from. 
193.  227.  238.  240 

Brighton,  the  Suspension-Pier  at,  813 

Brook,  swift,  liaes  on  a.  67 

Brownlee,  W.  H  .  Unes  by.  149 

Bruges,  city  of.  114 

Brussels,  some  account  of  the  city  of, 
34 — situation  and  climate.  34— 
streets,  squares,  and  nalaces.  35 
—senate-house,    town-hall,     and 

Eilace    of  the    Fine    ArtSi^   36 — 
otanic    Garden,   ehnrch  of   St 
Gudule.  and  cemeteries.  37— en- 
Tirons,  Waterloo.  Sec,  38 
Bucer,  extract  irom.  231 
Buffalo  and  Lion.  144 
Burke,  seiectioiis  firom,  167,  190 
Busby.  Dr..  anecdote  of.  75 
Business,  necessity  of  attention  to,  51 
Butler.  Bishop,  on  false  reasoning,  118 

GaiTtngton,  lines  by.  27.  60 
CathedraVof  Ham.'or.  76 

. of  Norwich,  202 

CaTo  of  Sipo,  175 

Cevlon  Deer,  an  account  of,  228 

Cluilmers,  Dr.  on  the  insigniflcanoo 

of  tliis  world.  53 
Charact  >r.  deeiiiion  of.   in  Mn.  Han- 
nah More.  71 
Chsiritable  judgment  recommended.  83 
Charity  and  self  deniiU.  47 
Charlotte.  l*riaees«.  194 
Ch'-erfnlness  a  necessary  port  of  re- 

ll^on.   a 
Cheese,  how  made.  244 
Cherokee  iudlius.  the  tutors  of  West, 

10-2 
Chi  va  of  th.-  Went  Indies.  44 
Cktldren.   ye  rlv   meeting   ot;  in  St. 

•<i.  Fauls'.'athedral.  153 


Children,  motive  of  a  teeyUe  In  educa- 
ting them  religiously.  219 

Plato's  remark  on,  228 

China  and  Japan,    Paper  Mulberry- 

tree  of.  62  ,      , 
iU  P«Dple  and  Productions,  I., 

74 
Chinese.  Bfanners  and  Custontf  of,  II., 

138 

Letter-writing,  specimen  of,  14 

mode  of  manufiictttring  Por- 
celain, 204 

Chocolate.  164 

Christian  belief  an  incentive  to  grati- 
tude. 53 
Christianity,  how  it   may  be    mani^ 

fested.  227 
Chrysostom,  a  saying  of,  195 
Church  of  ScotUnd.  discipline  of.  170 
Churn,  construction  and  uses  of,  224 
Cicero,  a  precept  of.  110 
Cider  and  Perry,  how  made,  120 
Clarke.  Samuel,  anecdote  uf,  67 
Cleanliness  next  to  6o<lliness.  239 
Cloud,  Sonnet  to  the,  116 
Cocoa-nut  ceremony  of  throwing,  at 

Bombay.  67 
Coffee  and  Chocolate.  164 
Coleridge,  selections  fVom.  96, 107, 118. 
158— anecdotes  of;  138,237 

Bishop,  extract  f^om,  839 

Combe,  selections  from,  102, 151 
Comet,  lines  on  the.  149 


Halley's,  180 

lines  on  the.  by  R.  C.  P 

Common  Sense,  value  of.  3 


195 


Comiiassion  and  forbearance.  23 

Contentment,  4 

Cooking,  modes  of.  192 

Cordova.  Cathedral  or  Mosque  of,  26 

Corlc,  and  the  Cork-tree,  17 

Corn,  mode  of  preserving  in  Morocco, 

52 
Comaro.  Lndovico,  notice  of,  19 
Cornwall,  the  Logan-Rock,  in,  183 
Coverdale,    Myles,    specimen    of    his 

translation  of  the  Bible.  110 
Biahop  of  Exeter, 

Memoir  of.  190 
Courage  and  Wiadom.  Bishop   Hall. 

on.  99 
Cows  of  Aldemey  and  Guernsey.  47, 

48 
Creative  Power,  operations  of,  198 
Criminal  Laws  of  China,  74 
Crocker.  Lines  by.  248 
Cromarty  Bay.  254 
Croalty  to  Animals,  remarks  on,  68 

D'Aguesseau,  anecdote  of.  133 

Dailv  events,  remark  on.  940 

Danby.  seleotions  from.  71,  77,  110, 

118.  143.  15.S  203 
Date  Palm-tree,  account  of.  93 
Dead.  Lore  for  the,  199 
Death,  the  Palace  of.  a  Fabla.  831 
Degeneracy  of  the  human  race^   n- 

mark  on.  byHodgkln.  118 
Desire  of  a  wise  man,  32 
Dex-iies.  Market!  Cross  of.  60 
Diamonds,   natural   history   of,  80— 

the  largest  known.  21 
Dingwall,  254 

Dkiilling,  different  modes  oC  149 
Diumess,  account  of.  175 
Doane.  Stanxai  by.  907 
Dog.  sagacity  of.  240 
Dogs  and  ('ats.  their  dispositions,  888 
Domestic  Worship,  prevalence  of.  in 

Scotland.  250 
Drew,  extracts  firom.  19. 51 
Drunkenness,  on  the  effects  of,  800 
Duncansby  Stacks,  Caithness,  87 
Dunrobitt  Castle,  account  of.  178 
Dutch  Farmers  at  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.  240 
Dying  Words  of  a  Christian,  239 

Eagle  and  her  young,  flight  of  the,  183 

Eastern  story  of  Obidah  and  the  Her- 
mit. 168 

East  India  SUtions.  YL.  Allahabad. 
10— VII.  Ghazeepore.  103 

Ebullition,  causes  aurt  effects  of.  196 

Education,  National,  78 

Egypt,  Mohammed  Alt.  Pacha  of,  130 

Kg^-ptian  Pottery.  204 

Euyptians,  sacred  Beetle  of  the,  68 

Electricity,  231 

Electro  Magnet,  account  of  the.  23S 

Eli/.ab4'th.  Queen.  247 

Bmitictit  Persons,  deaths  of  23 

Eiijuymi*nt.  ri'al.  in  the  company  of 
the  good,  53 


Era8mfn%  blonaphlcal  sketch  of.  146 
Btsrmity,  wisdom  of  preparing  for,  118 
Evening  Hours,  the.  64 

the  Autumn.  147 

Exercise,  best  time  for  taking.  111 

of  the  Lungs.  206 

Exercise,  different  kinds  of,  141 
Exeter,  Miles  Coverdale,  Bishopof.  190 
Expectation  and  enjoyment,  226 
Experimental  Science.  Familiar  Illus- 
trations of,  IX.,  196 

Fable»— the  Ocean  and  the  Rivers,  13; 
the  Beetles  and  the  Horses  of  tfie 
Pasha,  91 ;  the  Palace  of  Death.  231 

Familiar  Illustrations  of  Natural  Phe- 
nomena, XV..  22 

Field  Flowers,  poetical  address  to.  44 

Fire-flies,  magical  beauty  of,  167 

Flight  of  Birds.  134 

of  InserU.  166 

of  the  Eagle  and  her  youn^,  183 

Florence,  the  Arno  and  its  Bridges, 
in,  186 

Fly  in  Turnips,  181 

Forest  Trees.  3  ' 

Fox.  John,  gentle  rebuke  by.  53 

French  Fleet,  dispersion  of  the.  on 
the  attempted  invasion  of  Ire- 
laud,  165 

Fribourg.  in  Switzerland,  the  Suspen- 
sion-Bridge, at,  215 

Funeral  at  Sea.  the.  152 

Fungi  and  Mosses,  188 

Galvanism,  231 

Generosity  and  Prudence,  240 

Geoiire  I.,  correspondence  of^  with 
Danish  Missionaries,  70 

Germany,  account  of  Wutxburg.  in,  66 

Ghazeepore,  103 

Gigantic  Salamander.  112 

Glastonbury,  the  Abbey  of,  I.,  139— 
II..  159 

Glauber's  Salt,  mode  of  preparation. 
227 

God,  Justice  of.  23 

Good- Breeding,  the  art  of,  909 

Good  KzampSe.  its  beneficial  ten- 
dency. 30 

Goodness  and  Slander.  32 

Grammar  Schools  in  England.  836 

Great  Numbers.  111..  Numtiers  descrip- 
tive of  Motion.  61 

Great  Bird  ol  Paradise.  55 

Greek  IsUnds.  I.,  Rhodes.  4^—11., 
Patmos.  178 

GymnasUcs,  beneficial  tendency  of,  95 

Hacho.  king  of  Lapland,  story  of.  158 
Hall.  Bisliop.  selections  firom.  14,  31, 

77.  93. 99,  189 
— ~-  Capt  Basil,  selections  firom,  67,71 

Robert,  extract  fh>m,  118 

Bailey's  Comet,  180 
Hamburg.  City  of,  SO 
Hammersmith  Suspension-Bridge,  814 
Hand,  the  Human,  its  structure  and 

uses.  198 
Harvest  in  Nassau.  30 
Haydn,  anecdote  of.  in  childhood,  51 
Health,  liow  undermined,  240 

and  Disease,  remarks  on.  108 

Heat,  the  properties  of.  196 
HellesUin  School.  Cornwall.  837 
Hemans.  Mrs.,  Sabbath  Sonnet  by.  44 
Hemlock,  the  different  species  of.  226 
HemprigKS  Castle,  account  of.  171 
Herring  Fishery.  Scottish,  account  of. 

170,  174,  258 
Herrings,  migrations  of,  253 
Highland,  Costume,  remark  on.  251 
Highlands  and   Islands  of  Srotlaod, 

Sketchea  of  the.  82, 170,  850 
Himmala  Mountains,  210 
Hodgkin.  Dr..  on  Molt-liqnors.  165 

■       Dr.. on  the  Human  Race.  112 
— — —  on  Drunkenness,  200 
Hone  Rev.  K.  B..  on  the  advantages 

of  Biography.  143 
Honesty,  or  Lunario,  account  of.  45 
Home.  Bishop,  on  the  Psalms,  203 
Hot-houiies.   hot-beds,  and  conseiva- 

tories.  63 
House-Fly.  the.  148 
Hov.  Old  Man  of.  82 
Human  Hand.  the.  198 
Hunting  the  Leopard,  mode  of.  106 

Ibex,  or  Bouquetin,  243 

Icon  Basilike.  extracts  from,  116, 117. 

203 
Immoderate  desicea.   remark  on,  by 

Dr.  Johnson.  102 


India,  Scenes  in,  135 

Indigo.  Culture  and  Mannfkeiure  of.  7 

Industry    the    means    of    acquiring 

Wealth.  200 
Inns.  I..  Spanish  Inns.  58 
Insect  sagacitv,  instance  of,  13 
Insects,  remarks  on  the  study  of,  107 

on  the  flight  of.  166 

■    ■  that  fly  into  the  human  eye^. 

224 
Insigniflcance  of  this  World,  53 
Instinct  of  the  Redbreast,  51 
Intellect  exjMnded  by  faith,  118 
Inverness.  i<56 

Ireland,  attempted  Invasion  ot,  16& 
Irving.  W.,  un  Forest  Trees.  3 

— —  on  Love  for  the  Dead.  199 

ivy.  its  uses  to  the  Insect  tribe,  70 

Jesse,  extracts  Irom,  94.  151,  240 
Johnson,  Dr..  selections  from.  14.  71» 

77,  102.116.  118.200 
Jugglers,  Indian,  133 
July,  an  Evening  in,  5 
Justice  of  God,  2^ 

Kelp,  manufacture  of,  in  tlie  Orkneys^ 

85 
Kin^oer.  anecdote  of.  221 
Knowledge  unprofltably  sought,  77 

the  acquirement  oC  182 

the  result  of  study.  19* 

La  Bruyere.  extract  ttom,  187 
Labour  and  Capital.  246 
Lapland,  story  of  Hacho.  king  oC  198 
Lavater  on  aliectatioo.  226 — a  maxim 

of,  197 
Learning,  advantages  of,  155 
Leopard-hunting  in  the  East  Indies* 

106 
Letter  writing,  Chinese,  speehnen  of.  14 
Life,  sea  of.  the  adventurer  on.  60 
Light,  effect  of  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of.  203 
"■■■        and  its  influence  on  animal  and 

vegetable  nature,  238 
Lightning,  effects  of.  on  Oaks,  156 
Lion-Ant.  the.  118 
Lion  and  Buffalo  Fight,.  U4 
l»cal  Attachments,  12 
Loch  Scourie.  251 
Lochs  Inchard  and  Laxford,  175 
Logan- Kock,  the,  in  Cornwall.  183 
Long  Life,  universal  desire  for.  14 
Lord.  Dr.,  on  the  organ  of  Touch,  54 
Love  fbr  the   Dead,    by  Washington 

Irving,  190 
Lucerne,   Town  of,  in  Switzerland,  99 
Lunaria,  or  Honestv,  account  of,  45 
Longs,  exercise  of  the,  206 
Lyte.  Rev.  H.  F..  lines  by.  64 

Mackerel  Fishery.  69 

Magnetism.  231 

Malt  Liquors.  Dr.  Hodgkin*s  remarks 

on.  163 
Man,  adaptation  of  his  fhculties  to  the 

capabilities  of  inanimate  nature.  18 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  l^rks^ 

I.,  a  Turkish  Festival.  90 
— — — — —  of  the  Chinese, 

74. 138 
'  change   oL  in 

the  Highlands.  251 
Mant.  Bishop,  selections  from,  23, 1/9^ 

195.  208.  227 
Market-Cross  at  Devises.  60 
Material  Nature,  the  study  of,  3 
Mathematician,  a  self-taught,  X\ 
Maxim,  a  sound  one.  195 
Meluncthon,     the    Reformer,  Biogra- 
phical notice  ot  92 
Menai  BrMge,  21,2 
Mt'Utal  Pleasures,  110 
Microscopic  Vegetation,  188 
Military  Station  of  the  Chinese^  183 
Milk,  ita  properties  and  uses.  228.  244 
Misery,    how    converted    into    happi- 

nees.  79 
Missionaries  in  India.  Correspondence 

of.  with  George  I.,  70 
Missouri  River,  description  of  the.  IOC 
Mohammed  Ali.  l>acha  of  Egypt,  130 
Monkey  and  Crow.  the.  152 
Montgomery,  lines  by,  18.  55 
Moon,  Lines  on  the  Rising,  J84 
Mote.  Mrs.  Hannah,  selections  from. 

30.47,71.155 
Mornay,  Philip  de,  Kivings  of,  148, 167 
Mosque,  or  Catliednu.  of  Cordova,  ia^ 

Spain,  26 
Motion,  (sreat   Numbers,  descriptive 
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Mouotto.  valley  of  th«,   la  Swltnr- 

Una,  154 
Mozart,  hi*  opinion  of  Haydn,  75 
Mulborry  Tree,  Paper.  63 
Muulcb,  Great  Square  in  the  City  of,  8 

Na«9niu  IlarresUng  iu.  30 

National  Education,  78 

Sttttupi,  No.  VII.,  Sir  Imm 

Newton,  S43 
Nataral  Phenomena,   Fumtllar  Illua- 

trat!on«  of.  XV. ;  Water  in  a  aUte 

of  Vapoar.  2S 
Kature,  the  hand  and  instrument  of 

Ood.  31 
■  ■■      ,  Contemplation  of,  its  pleaaant- 

oess.  71 
Natiiralist'f,    the.   Summer    EToatOf 

Waik.  iS 
Neuchatel.  Iu  Switaerland.  Q18 
Newton,  Sir  Unac.  memoir  of.  94S 
— hi*    mildneM    of 

temper,  76 
New  Year's  Eve,  lines  on.  948 
NiKhUo];ale,  song  of,  remarks  on,  69 
NlKhtshade,  %-arioas  speclirs  of,  i 
Norwich  Cathedral,  description  of,  90S 

Oaks,  extraneous  bodies  diseorered  in, 

156 
Obidah  and  the  Hermit.  168 
Oceaa  and  the  Rivera — ^a  Fable,  18 
Oddities  of  Genius.  183 
Old  Man  of  Hoy.  89 
Olive  Oil.  its  manufacture,  94 
Opium>eatera.  an  account  of,  990 
Oreaiisof  i^nse.  I..  Touch,  64 
Orkney,  State  of  Education  and  Reli- 
gion iu.  89 
Onraiig  Outang,  account  of,  100 
Ok  and  Cow,  the  various  species  of,  993 
Oz  and  Sheep,  uses  of  the.  907 
Oyster  Banks.  94 


Palace  of  Death,  the— a  Fable,  931 

Pftper  Mulberry- trre.  59 

Paradise,  Great  Bird  of.  69 

Ast  and  future,  BvmlK>ls  of,  107 

Patmos,  Island  of,  178 

Peasant's  Home.  ilie.  97 

Perry,  120 

Persi'Ttrrunce,  necessity  of.  117 

— remarks    of   Baron   d« 

Grimm  on.  i39 
Pieklrs,  FlanU  used  for.  99 
Piety  and  knowl<*«lge — Hoyle,  110 
»  the  tinlv  solaci'  o(  the  aged,  71 

Plants  and  I^erbs  used  for  Seasoning. 

98 
Plato's  remark  on  Children.  998 
roisonoui  Vegetables^  996 


Poppy,  the  White.  990 
Potato,  prejudice  against  the,  147 
Pottery  and  Porcelain,  on  the  manu- 
facture of  ancient,  904 
Prinei'ss  Charlotte  of  Wales.  Memoii 

of,  194 
Private  Life,  extract  from,  151 
Presence  of  Mind,  effect  oC  79 
Profane  swearing,  folly  of.  98 
Proverbs,  Vl.,  6— Vll ,  80— VIII.,  116 
Prudence,  remark  on,  199 
Psalms,  Home  on  the.  903 
Pttlex  penetrans,  or  Chigga.  44 

Queen  Elizabeth.  947 
Quercas  suber,  or  Cork-tree,  1? 

Rebuke,  a  gentle.  63 

Keliauce  upon  Providooce,  168.  989 

Religion  the  best  consolation  in  mis- 
fortune, 30 

— the  pleasures  derived  (him. 

by  l.avater.  997 

no   regular  and    snpported 


condtict  without  the  aid  of,  991 
Religicius  Knowledge,  its  imnortattco 

as  a  part  of  education.  II7 
Retxsch.  (Moriu.)hia  illustratioDa  of 

the  .Soug  of  the  Hell,  933 
Rhodes,  account  of  the  Island  of,  49 
Ri«-hes  and  Poverty— Calmet,  148 
Rising  Moon,  lines  on  the.  194 
Robertson.  Or.,  on  the  Cireulatioa  of 

the  itloiMl.  97 
Rooks,  rrmarks  on,  31 
Ropr.Uri.ige  in  Tiber.  910 
Kuse-gardeiis  of  Ghazecporo,  103 
Rowe,  extract  lh>m,  187 

Sabbath  Sonnet,  by  Mn.  Hemans,  44 
•^— observance  of  the,  in  Scot- 
land. 950 
Salamander.  Gigantic,  119 
Sal- Ammoniac,  the  manuAictnre  of,  997 
Salmou  Fishery  in  the  Kiver  Conan.954 
Salt,  the  uses  and  propertiifs  of.  908 

jpeciiliar  process  of  obtaining,  at 

Guiana.  939 
Seeptli'i»m.  Blstiop  Mant  on,  908 
Scotland.  Sketches  of  the  Highlands 

and  Islands  of.  89.  170.  9oO 
Scriptun^.   presumption  of  objoettng 

atcaiiist,  118 
Scuderv  on  complaisance.  195 
Seal  Fishery  on  the  Skerries.  174 
SeoMuus.  remarks  on  the  phoiee  of,  31 
Sea-weed,  nature  and  nsos  of,  1^9 
Sharps,  extract  from,  149 
Shawl-Goat  of  Tibet.  Si 
Sheep  and  0«,  uses  of  tlie,  907 


Silence,  Sonnet  on,  168 

Sinclair  and  Giroego,  Castles  of,  88 

Smcaton,  the  engineer,  anecdote  of,  148 

Smo,  Cave  of.  1/5  ' 

Song  of  the  Nightingale,  69 

of  the  UelU  934 

Sonnets— by  G  M.  J..  116 
South,  extract  ttom.  158 
Southey.  exiracts  tnm.  8,  151 
Sfwnish  Inns,  description  of.  56 
Spices  and  other  Condiments,  98 
Spirituous  Liquors,  the  pernieioui  of- 
fsets of,  9;<9 
Staubbach.  the  Fall  of  the.  169 
Steam-eninne.  tlie  properties  of  tlie,  197 
Stone,  Edmund,  a  self- taught  Mathe- 

ma  i<*ian.  14 
Si.  Paul's  Cathedral,  yearly  neetiaf 

of  the  Children  in.  156 
Struensee,  Count,  memoir  of,  934 
Study  of  Insects,  remsrks  on,  107 
Sugar,  its  growth  and  munufaelore,  99 
Sumach,  or  Rhus  coriarla.  19 
Sua.  Sonnet  to  the.  116 
Sunday-trawliing.  Scottish  antipathy 

to.  175.  176 
Sunday,  lines  on.  940 
Suspension -bridges.  910 
Sukiex,  WiogAeld  Castle,  in,  63 
Sutherlandsliire,  account  oC  171 
Swearing.  Fotly  of.  93 
Swin.  Dean,  seleetiotts  fh>m,  91,  166, 

195.998 
Switzerland,  town  of  Loceme,  in,  98 

«  Valley  of  the  Moootta,  154 

Fall  of  the  Suubbach.  169 

— —  Town  of  Neuchatel,  918 

Talents,  remark  on  their  abuse,  77 

Ttlkers.  Great,  199 

Talmud,  quotation  from.  94 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  extract  from,  83  | 

Tea.  Coffee,  and  Choeolate   164 

Telford,    Mr.,    his  bridge  aeroas  the 

Menai  Straits.  919 
Temperance  of  Cornaro.  19 
Thelwail,  anecdote  of.  138 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  saying  of,  903 
Tibet,  Shawi-Goat  of.  31 

,  Suspension-bridge  in,  910 

Time,  on  the  misuse  of,  4 

— —  improvement  of,  116 

■■■■       remarks  on,  133 

Trade- Winds,  the,  190 

Th.'os,  Fruits,  and  Flowers,  remarks 

on,  167 
Tuberose,  singular  property  of,  107 
Turbulence  and   hurry  odea  a  covet 

for  idleness.  53 
Tnrl^sh  festival,  description  of,  90 


Tomer,  Bharon,  extracts  ftmn,  a.  fla  SI 
Turnips,  the  fly  in,  181    -'~^-^"*« 

Ullapool,  959 

Universe  not  governed  by  ehanccL  118 
Unreasonable  Rigour  deurecatad.  ifia* 
Useful  Arts.  V.,  SwtihJ^S 

' VI,  Spiees,  fcc .  S3 

VII..  CrttcUetous 


SaUd  Herba.  8cc.  98 

VllU  Uerbaceoos 


See  63 


IX..  The  Viae.  95 
-X,  WiiM-makiag.  119 

-  XL.  DistaUfiir,  149 

~  XI I..  Tea.  Coffee^  &«   IM 

-XIII,  CookinTiS^ 

-  XIV.,  Animals  and 


mal  Proditcu  need  as  Food,  907 

XV..  The  Ox  aad  Cow. : 

XVI..  Cheese,  kc.  844 


Vaporisation,  causes  and  efltetaot  19S 
VegeUbles  and  Salad  Heciw.  98 

uses  of,  46 

poisonous.  996 

Vice,  the  best  restraint  from.  77 
Vine,  the,  how  cultivate^.  96 
Vinegar,  how  made.  150 
Vintage.  119 

Virtue,  the  sole  parent  of  fbticHy.  U 
■■  productive  of  hanpincaa.  47 

Visible  Creation,  lines  oli:  18 
Voyage  roand  the  World.  56 

Wales.  Princess  Ckariotti  of,  19i 
Walton.  Isaak.  extract  fkom,  999 
Water  in  the  sUte  of  Vapoar.  91 
Water.  Air.  aad  Earth,  998 

nses  of.  940 

Waterloo.  JIattie  of.  38 

Weather.  The  necessity  of  pftotectiam 

against,  135 
West.  Beniamla.  anecdote  <  109 
"  What  ta  that.  Mother?"  by  Doaae.fO? 
White,  of  St-liiorne.  lines  fay,  19 

' on  rook^  31 

Whiten  Head,  Loch  Bribol.  174 
Wild  Be<ist  Fighta  in  Indi.1,  143 
Wilmot.  Sir  Eardlev.  anecdote  oL  Df 
Winds,  tlie  Trade.  I90 
Wines,  consumption  of.  la  Bnalaa^  9ft 
WingOeld  Castle.  Sussex.  63^ 
Winter  Robin,  lines  on,  996 
Wisdom  and  Rnowhidge  not  alwaya 

eoapanions.  94 
'  and  goodness  of  God  ia  the 

animal  Creation,  101 
Witeherafl.  belieT  in.  in  the  Otknij%  8? 
Wunburg.  account  of.  66 
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Admanilies  Unipnnctata,  138 
Alderaey  and  other  Cows.  48 
Allahabad,  Port  at,  9 
Ascoboltts,  the  common,  188 

Bangia  Calophylla.  189 

Bangor  Cathedral,  North  Wales.  76 

Beetle.  Saored.  of  the  Egyptlaas,  68 

Bell- bird,  900 

Berlin,  Place  des  Gendarmes,  at,  191 

Brandenburg  Gate,  195 

Royai  Palace,  199 

Botanic  Garden,  Hrussels,  87 
Brahminee  Bulls.  136 
Bridge  over  the  Mouotta,  158 
Menai,  913 

— . Fribourg,  909 

'      Rope,  916 
Bruges,  vii*w  on  the  Cfmal  at,  113 
Brussels,  Town-hall  at,  33 
— —  Botanic  Garden  at.  37 
Place  Royale  at,  40 

Cave  of  Smo,  Sutherlandshlre,  176 

Ceeithospora.  the  lai«e  shining,  188 

Ceramum  Patens,  133 

Ceylon  Deer,  998 

Chalees  Satoon,  at  Allahabad,  9 

Cheese- Press,  945 

Chigga.  or  Pulex  penetrans,  44 

Chinese  Military  and  Commercial Sta- 
tiou,  view  of,  137 

— Mandarin  and  Culprit,  78 

Chocolate-tree,  165 

Chums,  two  kinds  of,  994 

Cider- Mill  and  Press,  190 

Coffee-tree,  164 

Cordova.  Cathedzal  at,  95 

Cork-tree,  17 

Coupling-links  and  chains  used  In  the 
Menai  Bridge,  919, 913 

Cows ;  —  the  Aldemey — the  Short- 
horned,  or  Holderaese— the  Long- 
bomed,  or  L.ancadurc>— ihe  Mid* 
dlo-horned,  or  Lanenthtre  Ox.  48 


Cromarty,  view  of,  958 

Date-Palm.  fVnit  and  flowers  of  the,  93 

e.ultivation  of  the,  96 

Deadly  Nixhtahade,  6 
Devises,  .Market-Cross  at.  60 
Diamond- Cutting  and  I'olishing,  90 
Diamonds.    Representatioiw    of    the 

largest  known,  9l 
Duncausby  Stacks.  Caithness.  85 
Dunrobiu  Castle,  Sutherlandshirr.  169 

F.gyptiaos.  <iacred  Beetle  of  the,  68 

Egyptian  l\>ii*'ry.  srtirles  of,  9U6 

Electr(»- Magnet,  -239 

Erasmus,  Statue  of*  at  Rotterdam.  145 

Esarin.  the  l^ast,  189 

ExiUaria  flabeliata,  133 

Fall  of  the  Staubbach.  161 
Fine-leaved  Wa:er  Hemlock,  995 
Florence,  the  Arno  aud  its  Bridges,  185 
Fribourg,  ia  Switzerland,  Suqwnsion- 

bridge  at,  909 
Fungi,  various  species  of,  188, 189 

Galvanic  Battery.  931 
Ghaaeepore.  Tomb  at,  104 
Gigantic  Salamander,  119 
Glaatonbury  Abbey.  St.  JoaepVs  Cha- 

Fttl.  at,  140 
Abbot's   Kitchen 

in,  160 
Great  JSIrd  of  Paradise,  56 

Hamburg,  the  I^adies*  Walk.  at.  49 
Helieston  Grammar  School,  937 
Hemlock,  the  common.  995 
Hotel  de  Ville,  Brussels.  38 
House  Fly,  various  species  oC  148 
Hoy.  Old  Man  of,  Orkney,  81 

Ibex,  the,  944 

Indigo  Works  in  South  America,  8 

Inverneu,  view  of.  956 


Lancet  for  piercing  the  Poppy.  990 

Leoitard-hunting  in  the  Bast  Indies,  105 

Lion   Ant,  118 

Liou  aud  Buffalo  Fight,  l44 

I^och  Scoune.  view  In.  949 

Logao-Stooe.  Cornwall.  184 

Lucerne,  in  Switzerland,  97 

Mackerel,  the,  69 

Fishery,  73 

Mandarin,  Chini'se,  Examination  of  a 

female  Culprit  by  a,  73 
Market- Cross  at  Devises,  60 
Mi-laticthon.  Philip,  portrait  oC  99 
Melou-frame  and  Gardening  tools,  16 
Menai  Suspension-bridge.  913 
Missouri,  falling  in  of  the  Banks  oC 

109 
Mohammed  All.  Portrait  of,  199 
Monema  Dillynii,  133 
Moukey  aud  Crow.  159 
Munich,  Great  Square  at,  1 

Neuchatel,  Chureh  of  St  Peter,  and 

Landing-place,  at.  917 
Newton.  Sir  Isaac.  Sutue  of,  941 
Nightsh.\Je,  common  Garden.  5 
Norwich  Cathedral,  901 

Oak  Trees,  initials,  &e.  found  ia  the 

trunks  of.  156.  157 
Olive  Oil.mill,  94 
Onraug-Outang.  heads  of,  100 
skttUs  ot,  101 

Pacha  of  Egypt,  portrait  of,  199 
Paper  Mulberry-tree,  59 
Paradise.  Great  Bird  of,  56 
Patmos,  the  Monastery  of  St  John,  in 

the  island  of,  177 
Place  Royale,  Brussels.  40 
Polysiphonia  Agardhiana,  139 
Poppv,  the  White,  990 
Portrait  of  Philip  Melanethoa.  99 
Potters,  ancient  Egyptian,  at  work,  905 


Princess  Charlotte,  Montnfieat  oC  198 
Protococeus  nivaTie,  or  Rei  Snow.  133 

Qoereus  sober,  or  Cork-tree.  17 

Rhodes.  Tower  of  St.  Niebolas,  at,  41 
Rope-briige  acroas   a  torrent  la  ibm 
UimmaU,  9i6 

Salamander.  Gigantic,  119 

Scarabseua  Seat  68 

Sea-weed,  various  species  of.  13^  1S9 

Seed  Receptacles  in  Moseee,  189 

Sltawl-Ooat.  89 

Sinclair  and  Gimego,  Castles  of,  88 

Smu,  Cave  of.  176 

Song  of  the  Bell,  933 

SiNtnish  lun.  interior  of.  57 

SphBrobolus.  the  SUc-Iike,  188 

Suubbach.  Fall  of  the,  161 

Steam- Engine,  cylinder  and  plstea  eCa, 

197 
8t  George's  Chapel,  monument  of  (he 

Princess  Charlotte,  In,  108 
Stilbum.  minute  parasitic,  189 
Sumaeh,  the,  or  Rhus  coiiaria,  19 
Suspension-bridge  at  Fribourg,  909 
Switzerland.  Lucerne,  in.  97 
Bridge  over  the  MoaoMa, 

153 


FaU  of  the  Stanbfaaeh.  Ifll 
View  at  NeuehaleC  91? 
Sycamore  Petiol  Peziza,  189 

Tomb  at  Ghazeepore.  in  India,  104 
Tower  of  St  Mcholas.  at  Khodee.  41 
Turicish  Festival.  89 
Turnip-fly  and  Caterpillar,  181 

Water-Dropwort,  995 
Water-Hemlock.  995 
Whibm-Head.  LAch  Eribol.  173 
Wiugfteld  Caotle,  Suffolk.  64 
Woody  Nightshade,  or  Bitter-awaet, 
Wursburg.  Oermaoy,  Bridge  oC  65 


SRHATA. 

Page  994.  coL  1,  line  19.  /or  "  kept  there  three."  read  •«  kept  three."  kc 

—  994»  —  9,  —  47.  /er  "one  pooad  aad  a  haU  weekly,"  mi  "  half  a  poaad  weeklj." 
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THE  GREAT  SQUARE  OP  THE  CITY  OF 

MUNICH. 

Muific«>  or,  as  it  it  called  in  German,  MOnchen,  i« 
the  chief  town  of  the  circle  of  Isar,  and  the  capital 
of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  It  stands  on  an 
extensive  pUdn  upon  the  left  hank  of  the  river  Isar, 
at  a  height  of  more  than  1 900  feet  ahove  the  level 
of  the  sea.  This  great  elevation,  and  the  vicinity  of 
tiie  TyrolcM  Alps,  cause  (he  temperature  i^  the 
atmosphere  to  be  low  in  a  corresponding  degree,  and 
render  the  weather  often  harsh,  variable,  and  un- 
favourable to  health.  Munich  is  not  a  place  of  any 
strength  5  it  is,  however,  surrounded  by  a  rampart, 
beyond  which  are  the  suburbs,  bearing  the  names  of 
Au  and  Haidhausen. 

This  city  was  founded  in  962  by  Henry,  Duke  of 
Saxony  and  Bavaria,  on  an  estate  belonging  to  cer- 
tain monks :  from  this  circumstance  it  is  said  to 
derive  its  name  of  Mtochen,  which  is  very  nearly 
the  German  word  for  monks.  In  1315  it  received 
the  privileges  of  a  city,  and  at  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century  it  became  the  residence  of  the  Bava- 
rian dukes.  In  1632  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Swedes  and  German  Protestants  under  Gustavus 
Adolphus  j  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  Elector  sided  with  the  French 
king  against  England,  Holland,  and  Austria,  his 
capital  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  troops  of  the 
emperor,  soon  after  the  famous  battle  of  Blenheim. 
Not  many  years  subsequently  it  underwent  a  similar 
fate.  In  1740,  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  the  reigning  elector  ventured  to  come  for- 
ward as  a  candidate  for  the  Imperial  crown ;  in  the 
year  following  he  lost  his  capital,  and  three  years 
afterwards  his  whole  electorate. 

In  the  great  contest  between  Germany  and  France, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  a  powerful  French 
army  advanced  under  Moreau  in  the  summer  of 
1796,  and  occupied  Munich;  the  consequence  was, 
that  Bavaria  once  more  renewed  her  ancient  con- 
nexion with  France,  and,  entering  into  a  separate 
treaty  with  that  power,  withdrew  her  contingent  from 
the  military  force  of  the  empire.  In  1800  the  capital 
was  a  second  time  occupied  by  Moreau ;  but,  from 
that  time  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war  it  remained 
in  quiet  security,  its  rulers  preserving  a  firm  alliance 
with  Buonaparte  until  the  dccUne  of  his  power,  and 
then  entcrhig  into  treaty  with  his  opponents. 

Munich,  according  to  Malte  Brun,  has  been  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Germany;  it  is 
certain  that  there  are  few  towns  on  the  continent  of 
such  antiquity,  which  present  a  better  appearance. 
The  streets  are  in  general  broad,  straight,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  Danish  geographer,  *'  well  paved,"  but,  as 
a  German  authority  says,  "not  well  paved;"  the 
houses  are  lofty,  and  of  good  appearance,  or,  as  one 
of  our  countrymen  expresses  it,  "  architectural." 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  very  great  improvements 
have  taken  place,  but  there  are  still  to  be  seen  modern 
houses  placed  near  edifices  which  have  stood  for  more 
than  four  hundred  years.  Dr.  Dibdin  says,  that,  at 
first  view,  it  looks  like  a  modem  city ;  and  he  after- 
wards adds,  that,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  something 
very  Anglicised  in  the  i^pearance  of  this  capital  and 
its  inhabitants. 

Munich  has  a  number  of  squares,  which  contribute 
largely,  indeed  chiefly,  to  the  beauty  of  its  appear- 
ance ;  at  the  head  of  them  is  that  which  bears  the 
distinguishing  epithet  of  "  Great,"  or  the  Grande 
Place,  as  it  is  c^led  by  the  inhabitants,  which  occu-- 
pies  the  centre  of  the  city.  It  is  now  the  principal 
market-pkee  of  the  capital ;  in  former  times  it  used 
to  be  the  scene  Qf  feativals,  tournaments,  and  other 


public  exhibitions.    The  centre  of  it  is  decorated^   as 
our  readers  will  perceive  from  the  Engraving,  witb  a 
tall  column,  which  was  erected  by  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian the  First,  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of 
Prague  :  it  is  built  of  red  marble  in  the  Corintbian. 
style,  and  its  summit  is  crowned  by  a  gilt  statue  a£ 
the  Virgin;  the  angles  of  the  square   pedestal    on 
which  it  is  placed,  are  ornamented  with  bronze  sta- 
tues  of  warriors  contending  witb  allegorical  figures, 
representing  Plague,  Famine,  War,  and  Mortality. 

The  public  buildings  of  Munich  are  numerous. 
The  royal  palace  is  a  lurge  and  magnificent  structure; 
it  was  a  common  saying,  we  are  told,  in  former  times, 
that  all  the  kings  in  Christendom  might  reside  in 
the  palace  at  Munich.  It  was  built  by  Maximilian 
the  First,  and  is  rather  more  than  two  centuries  old ; 
the  exterior  is  of  a  plain  character,  though  necessarily 
imposing  from  its  size,  one  of  the  fronts  being  550 
English  feet  in  length.  It  abounds,  within  and  with- 
out, in  specimens  of  bronze  ornament;  and  two 
bronze  lions  which  support  the  shields  of  the  Electo- 
rate houses  of  Bavaria  and  Lorraitie,  "have  been 
considered,"  says  Dr.  Dibdin,  "  superior  to  the  Lion 
in  the  Place  of  St.  Mark  in  Venice.  This  immense 
pile  of  building,"  adds  the  same  authority,  "  contains 
three  courts.  In  that  of  '  the  Fountain,'  to  the  left, 
under  the  arch,  is  a  huge  block  weighing  nearly  400 
Bavarian  pounds.  An  old  German  inscription  of  the 
date  of  1489,  tells  you  that  a  certain  Bavarian  duke 
called  Christopher  the  Leaper,  threw  this  same  pebble- 
stone to  a  considerable  distance.  Near  it  yon  obsen-e 
three  large  nails  driven  into  the  wall.  The  highest  of 
them  may  be  about  twelve  feet  from  the  ground ;  the 
mark  which  Christopher  the  Leaper  reached  in  one  of 
his  frolicsome  jumps."  In  all  these  three  courts  are 
fountains,  and  bronze  figures,  forming  very  pleasing 
embellishments. 

The  splendour  of  its  interior  constitutes,  how- 
ever, the  chief  attraction  of  this  palace,  and  has  even 
gained  for  it  the  appellation  of  "  Enchanted."  It 
abounds  in  objects  of  the  greatest  value  and  interest; 
"  such  gems,  jeweb,  and  varieties, — such  miracles  of 
nature  and  of  art,  as  equally  baffle  description,  and 
set  conception  at  defiance."  The  chapel  is  one  of  its 
principal  sources  of  splendour;  it  has  a  pavement  of 
Mosaic  work,  composed  of  amethysts,  jaspers,  and 
lapis  lazuli, — a  cupola  whose  interior  is  of  lapis 
lazuli,  adorned  with  gilt  bronze, — a  statue  of  the 
Virgin,  in  a  drapery  of  solid  gold,  with  a  crown  upon 
her  head,  composed  of  diamonds, — a  massive  golden 
crucifix,  adorned  with  precious  stones,  and  having  upon 
it  an  inscription  which  is  cut  in  an  emerald  of  an  inch 
square, — a  reliquary  adorned  with  ancient  cameos, — 
a  casket  of  massive  gold  weighing  twenty- four  pounds, 
and  containing  a  painting  of  the  resurrection,  and 
of  paradise,  in  enamel, — a  pearl  of  the  greatest 
beauty,  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  the 
Palatinal, — a  piece  of  native  gold,  weighing  more 
than  twenty-four  pounds; — these  are  some  of  the 
treasures  which  belong  to  this  chapel  of  fairy  land." 
"  Even  the  very  organ,"  adda  our  guide,  "  is  con- 
structed of  gold,  silver,  ebony,  turquoise,  ~  and  lapis 
lazuli  ornaments ;  of  pearls  and  of  coral.  As  to  the 
huge  altar  of  massive  silver,  adorned  wiUi  cariatides, 
candelabra,  statues,  vases,  and  bouquets  of  the  same 
metal, — ^what  shall  I  say  of  these ;  lUl  the  fruit  of  the 
munificent  spirit  of  Maximilian  >  Truly  I  would 
pass  over  the  whole  with  an  indifferent  eye  to  gaze 
upon  a  simple  altar  of  pure  gold,  the  sole  ornament 
of  the  prison  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  which  Pope  Leo  the  Elevmth  gave  to  William 
the  Fifth  Elector  of  Bavaria." 

Among  the  oUier  public  buildixiga  are  the  council- 
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house,  anenal,  bomdci,  vriat^  and  the  erections 
appropriated  to  the  various  establishments  of  art  and 
science.  The  ecclesiastical  edifices  are  equally  im- 
portant; besides  the  cathedral,  the  city  can  boast  of 
more  t}ian  twenty  considerable  churches.  The  literary 
and  scientific  institutions  of  Munich  are  numerous: 
and  its  collections  of  works  of  art  and  of  books  are 
highly  valuable.  The  charitable  institutions  form  an 
equally  prominent  feature,  perhaps  they  are  still 
more  praiseworthy.  The  hospital  has  accommodation 
for  700  patients,  besides  60  chambers  for  the  use  of 
those  whose  easier  circumstances  permit  them  to 
remunerate  the  charity.  Houses  of  Correction  have 
been  established  since  1790  for  vagrants  3  and  at  the 
same  time,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  same  in- 
dividual. Count  Rumford,  an  establishment  was 
founded '  for  the  daily  distribution  of  provisions  to 
600  paupers.  A  secret  passage  leads  to  the  interior 
of  the  building  erected  for  this  purpose]  so  that 
those  who  wish  to  hide  their  poverty  from  the  public 
eye,  are  enabled  to  enter  it  and  carry  away  their 
supplies  without  being  observed.  "  It  has  been 
affirmed,"  says  Malte  Brun,  "  that  respectable  indi- 
viduals, victims  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  are 
thus  better  enabled  to  midure  the  hardships  of 
poverty."  i 


Thb  study  of  material  nature  shsnld  not  be  exclusive.  We 
have  been,  perhapSf  ocoupied  rather  too  exclusively  in  ob- 
serving ana  describing  the  details  and  mimrtenesses  of 
material  nature.  It  is  right  that  these  should  be  carefully 
studied,  because  we  cannot  have  exact  knowledge  of  things 
any  other  way ;  and  they  furnish  the  fiicts  and  grounds  of 
the  grandest  speculations.  But  still,  with  the  earthly  and 
the  palpable,  tne  heavenly  and  the  intellectual  should  be 
associated.  For  the  oontemplation  of  the  plans  and  prin- 
ciples of  their  magnificent  Author,  and  of  the  means  He 
has  employed,  and  of  the  results  which  they  have  produced, 
will  always  be  amongst  the  sublimest  subjects  of  our 
thoughts,  and  a  constant  fountain  of  intellectual  enjoyment ; 
and  though  we,  who  can  rarely  justly  estimate  the  inten- 
tions of  each  other,  whom  we  daily  see,  must  always  be 
very  imperfectly  qualified  to  criticise  or  appreciate  the  un- 
revealed  purposes  of  the  Almighty,  yet  we  cannot  err,  if 
we  always  believe,  that  the  universal  reason  why  any  or 
every  part  and  substanoe  are  what  they  are,  will  always 
be,  because  he  has  deliberately  chosen,  planned,  and  formed 
fhem  to  be  so.  Let  this  be  the  fixed  dcdnction  of  our 
reason,  and  then  it  will  be  gratifjnng  to  the  intelleot  to 
endeavour  to  comprehend  the  manner  in  which  He  eanses 
what  we  adniire  or  are  studying;  and  to  explore  the 
reasons  which  appear  to  have  actuated  Him  in  His  ways 
as  well  as  His  works.  The  satisfaction  will  always  increase 
with  the  success ;  but  there  will  be  pleasure  in  the  effort 
even  where  it  is  unavailing,  because  it  is  one  of  the  laws 
assigned  to  our  intellectutu  nature,  that  the  true  knowledge 
of  Him  shall  be  attended  with  sweet  and  ennobhng  feel- 
ings ;  and  that  every  endeavour  to  attain  it,  reverentially 
pursued,  shall  be  oneof  the  most  agreeable  exercises  of  our 
thinking  faculty. — Sharon  Turnbr. 


Look  to  your  heart,  and  if  at  any  moment  the  eloud  and 
the  darkness  come  over  you,  pray  for  light,  and  for  forgive- 
ness, from  that  God  in  wnom  you  live,  and  move,  and  have 
your  being !  The  earthquake  may  crush,  and  the  flood 
overwhelm,  and  the  pestilence  sweep  away  the  children  of 
men ;  but  arc  you  to  be  told,  that  let  death,  which  must 
come,  come  when  it  may,  it  comes,  and  can  only  come,  in 
the  order  of  Providence?  How  infinitely  little  then  im- 
ports it  whether  it  eomes  soom  AT  late,  hib  being  bat  **  a 
place  which  God  hath  given  us  in  time,  for  tlie  desiring  of 
otemity !" — Southby. 


Fine  sense,  and  exalted  sense,  are  not  half  so  valuable  as 
common  sense.  There  are  forty  men  of  wit  for  one  man  of 
sense ;  and  he  that  will  carry  nothina  about  him  but  gold, 
will  be  every  day  at  a  loss  for  want  of  ready  change. 


FOREST  TREES. 
I  AM  fond  of  L'stening  to  the  conversation  of  Englfal)^ 
gentlemen  on  rural  concerns,  and  of  noticing  with 
what  taste  and  diserimination,  and  what  strong,  nn- 
affected  interest^  they  will  discuss  topics,  which  in 
other  countries  are  abandoned  to  mere  woodmen,  or 
rustic  cultivators.  I  have  heard  a  noble  earl  descant 
on  park  and  forest  scenery,  with  the  science  and 
feeling  of  a  painter.  He  dwelt  on  the  shape  and 
beauty  of  particular  trees  on  his  estate,  with  as  much 
pride  and  technical  precision,  as  though  he  had  been 
discussing  the  merits  of  statues  in  his  collection.  I 
found  that  he  had  gone  considerable  distances  to 
examine  trees  which  were  celebrated  among  rural 
amateurs ;  for  it  seems  that  trees,  like  horses,  have 
their  established  points  of  excellence,  and  that  there 
are  some  in  England  which  enjoy  very  extensive 
celebrity  from  being  perfect  in  their  kind. 

There  is  something  nobly  simple  and  pure  in  such 
a  taste.  It  argues,  I  think,  a  sweet  and  generous 
nature,  to  have  this  strong  relish  for  the  beauties  of 
vegetation,  and  this  friendship  for  the  hardy  and 
glorious  sons  of  the  forest.  There  is  a  grandeur  of 
thought  connected  with  this  part  of  rur^  economy. 
It  is,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  figure,  the  heroic  line 
of  husbandry.  It  is  worthy  of  liberal,  and  free-borc, 
and  aspiring  men.  He  who  plants  an  oak,  looks 
forward  to  future  ages,  and  plants  for  posterity. 
Nothing  can  be  less  selfish  than  this.  He  cannot 
expect  to  sit  in  its  shade,  nor  enjoy  its  shelter;  but 
he  exults  in  the  idea  that  the  acorn  which  he  has 
buried  in  the  earth,  shall  grow  up  into  a  lofty  pile, 
and  shall  keep  on  flourishing,  and  increasing,  and 
benefiting  mankind,  long  after  he  shall  have  ceased 
to  tread  his  paternal  fields. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  nature  of  such  occupations,  to  lift 
the  thought  above  mere  worldlineas.  As  the  leavee 
of  trees  are  said  to  absorb  all  noxious  quaUties  of  tba 
air,  and  breathe  forth  a  purer  atmosphere,  so  it  seems 
to  me  as  if  they  drew  from  us  all  sordid  and  angry 
passions,  and  breathed  forth  peace  and  philanthropy. 
There  is  a  serene  and  settled  majesty  in  woodland 
scenery  that  enters  into  the  soul,  and  dilates  and 
elevates  it,  and  fills  it  with  noble  inclinations.  The 
ancient  and  hereditary  groves,  too,  that  embower  this 
island,  are  most  of  them  fbll  of  story.  They  are 
haunted  by  the  recollections  of  the  great  spirits  of  past 
ages,  who  have  sought  for  relaxation  among  them, 
from  the  tumult  of  arms,  or  the  toils  of  state,  or 
have  wooed  the  muse  beneath  their  shade. 

It  is  becoming,  then,  for  the  high  and  generous 
spirits  of  an  ancient  nation,  to  cherish  these  sacred 
groves  that  surround  their  ancestral  mansions,  and  to 
perpetuate  them  to  their  descendants.  Brought  up, 
as  I  have  been,  in  republican  habits  and  principles,  I 
can  feel  nothing  of  the  servile  reverence  for  titled 
rank  merely  because  it  is  titled.  But  I  trust  I  am 
neither  churl  nor  bigot  in  my  creed.  I  do  see  and 
ieel  how  hereditary  distinction,  when  it  falls  to  the  lot 
of  a  generous  mind,  may  elevate  that  mind  into  true 
nobility.  It  is  one  of  the  e£fects  of  hereditary  rank, 
when  it  falls  thus  happily,  that  it  multiplies  the 
duties,  and,  as  it  were,  extends  the  existence  of  the 
possessor.  He  does  not  feel  himself  a  mere  individual 
Knk  in  creation,  responsible  only  for  his  own  brief 
term  of  being.  He  carries  back  his  existence  in 
proud  recollection,  and  he  extends  it  forward  in 
honourable  anticipation.  He  lives  with  his  ancestry, 
and  he  lives  with  his  posterity.  To  both  does  be 
consider  himself  involved  in  deep  Msponsibilit'ies. 
As  he  has  received  much  from  those  that  have  gone 
before,  so  he  feels  bound  to  transmit  much  to  those 

who  are  to  come  after  him. 
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indertakinss 
lOse  of  ordTni 


seem  to  imply  ■  longer 


tpt  to  btiUd  and  plant  for  futm«  centuries,  m  noble 
gpirited  men  who  have  rccdved  tbeir  heritmgea  from 
foregoing  agei.  ^    ,     j  j 

I  can  easily  unagine,  therefore,  the  fondneis  mnd 
pride  with  which  I  have  noticed  English  gentlemen, 
of  generous  temperaments,  but  high  sristocratic 
fbelingi,  contemplating  those  magnificent  trees,  which 
rise  like  towers  and  pyramids  from  the  midst  of  their 
paternal  lands.  There  is  an  affinity  between  all 
natures,  animate  and  inanimate.  The  oak,  in  the 
pride  and  Instibood  of  iU  growth,  seems  to  me  to 
take  its  range  with  the  lion  and  the  eagle,  and  to 
assimilate,  in  the  grandeur  of  its  attributes,  to  heroic 
and  intellectnal  man. 

/  With  its  mighty  pillar  rising  straight  and  direct 
toward  heaven ;  bearing  np  its  leafy  honours  from  the 
impurities  of  earth,  and  supporting  them  aloft  in  free 
air,  and  glorious  snnshine,  it  is  an  emblem  of  what 
a  true  nobleman  ihould  be;  a  refuge  for  the  weak, — 
a  shelter  for  the  oppressed, — a  defence  for  the  de- 
fenceless ;  warding  off  from  the  peltings  of  the  storm, 
or  the  scorching  rays  of  arbitrary  power.  lie  who 
is  (Am,  is  an  ornament,  and  a  blessing  to  his  native 
land.  He  who  is  ollkervue,  abuses  his  eminent  advan- 
tages;— abuses  the  grandeur  and  prosperity  which  he 
hu  ^wn  from  the  bosom  of  bis  country.  Should 
tempests  arise,  and  he  be  laid  pmitrate  by  the  storm, 
who  would  mourn  over  his  fall! — Should  he  be  borne 
down  by  the  oppressive  band  of  power,  who  would 
murmur  at  his  fate? — "Why  combereth  he  the 
gronndi" Washington  Ikting. 


It  is  Ihs  graenl  misfixtane  not  to  be  nmteat  with  what 
Wa  have ;  not  to  see  or  cultivate  the  sources  of  comfort 
which,  in  our  personal  drcumitances,  msy  be  realised ;  and 
not  to  value  what  we  are  c^joyinK,  becauM  we  have  it,  and 
by  die  daily  use  of  itbeoome  indiffereut  to  it,  till  we  learn 
its  imporlanoe  by  ill  departing  fVom  ut.  If  every  one 
would  but  studr  to  exinct  pleasure  fh>m  their  meaof  of 
pleasure,  iMwerer  humble,  inil  to  be  M  happy  asit  ii  in  tbeir 
power  to  make  themielvea  in  their  litnaljon,  without  looking 
at  odier  means  of  gratification  wliich  are  not  within  their 
reach;  all  would  experience  a  comroriable  manhood,  and 
learn  from  their  own  ezperieore  that  every  one  may  be  in 
this  agreeable  condition.  The  Apostle  presents  to  us  tbs 
true  and  ^Iden  rale  on  this  tubject:  "  For  I  have  hamed 
in  whatsoever  stats  I  am,  therewith  to  be  oonteuL"  On 
this  principle,  we  ihall  And  that  wa  may  all  sing  with 
sincerity  the  lensible  old  long. 


up  in  those  three  important  arlidesof  eating,  drinlung.and 
sleeping  I  do  not  suppose  that  a  man  loses  hii  time,  who 
is  not  engaged  in  public  affairs,  or  in  an  Illustrious  course 
of  action.  On  the  contrary,  I  beUeve  ourhouTi  may  very 
often  be  more  proStably  laid  out  in  luch  trsnsactirais  as 
make  no  figure  in  the  world,  than  in  such  as  are  apt  to  draw 


uvon  them  the  attention  of  mankind.    One  may 

wiser  and  better,  by  several  methods  of  employing  one's 

n  secrecy  and  silence,  and  do  what  is  laudable,  without 


noise  or  ostentation.  I  would,  however,  recommend 
every  one  of  niy  readeri,  the  keeping  a  journal  oriheirlives 
for  one  week,  and  setting  down  punctually  their  whole  series 
of  employinenta  durinij  that  space  of  time.  This  kind  of 
aelf-exami nation  would  (jive  them  a  true  state  of  themselvei, 
and  incline  them  to  consider  seriously  what  tbey  are  about. 
One  day  would  rectify  the  omisaions  of  another,  and  make 
a  man  weigh  all  those  different  actions,  which,  though  they 

are  easi  y  forgotten,  must  certainly  b«  accounted  for. 

Addisok. 


NIGHTSHADE. 

Latik  may  be  considered  as  the  langnage  of  natural 
history,  at  least,  of  the  scientific  part  of  it.  Lin.- 
n»UB,  the  great  Swedish  naturalist,  and  our  own 
countryman  Roy,  as  well  as  most  other  naturalists 
of  eminence,  wrote  chiefiy  in  that  language.  If  thia 
practice  was  objectionable  on  account  of  its  rendering 
the  works  of  scientific  men  unintelligible,  and  there- 
fore  useless  to  all  but  the  learned,  it  had,  nevertheless, 
at  the  aame  time,  its  corresponding  advantages. 
Latin  is,  perhaps,  of  all  others,  the  most  nm'versal 
language,  being  understood  by  men  of  education  ia 
all  countries;  and  accordingly,  in  former  timea, 
books  written  in  Latin,  whether  by  an  EngUsbmao,  a 
Frenchman,  or  a  Spaniard,  &c.,  became  more  widely 
circulated  and  more  geneimlly  perused  than  they 
would  have  been,  had  they  been  written  in  any  <me 
of  the  modem  languages.  A  still  greater  advantage 
is  the  far  superior  degree  of  accuracy  and  precision 
which  the  use  of  the  Latin  language  affords  to  the 
nomenclatnre  of  natural  history,  or  the  naming  of 
plants  and  animals. 


Taa  Woo 


(SbUhkm  Dulcmarm.) 

first  introduced  the  practice  of  giving 
appropriate  generic  and  aptd&c  names,  the  cme  de- 
noting tbe  genus  to  which  any  plant  or  animal 
belonged,  the  other  the  particular  species;  for  ex- 
ample, Roim  ettMM  signifies  that  the  plant  so  named 
belongs  to  the  genus  Rota  (Rose),  and  that  it  is 
that  particular  species  called  caniita  (or  Dog  Rose), 
and  no  other.  Before  bis  time,  species  were  not 
gener^y  distinguished  by  a  scientific  name,  but 
rather  by  a  ^ort  description,  a  method  which  waa 
neither  so  convenient  nor  so  effectual  in  identifying 
them  as  that  which  he  adopted  merely  by  the  em- 
ployment of  two  words. 

The  En^ish  names  of  plants,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
the  native  names  used  in  most  other  countries,  are 
often  extremely  vague  and  uncertain,  and  great  con- 
fusion has  ariaen  ffom  the  circumstance  uf  the  same 
name  being  occasionally  applied  to  several  p1&nt«, 
and  those  too,  plants  widdy  differing  in  their  cha- 
racters and  properties  from  each  other.  In  a  large 
and  extensive  genus,  that  is,  a  genns  comprehending 
a  great  number  of  species,  many  of  the  latter  have 
scarcely  acquired  a  distinct  English  Bpp>eltation.  The 
term  "  Dog  Rose"  is  often  indiscriminately  applied 
to  almost  all  or  any  of  our  wild  roses,  of  which 
botanists  have  enumerated  not  less  than  twenty 
species  or  more  as  natives  uf  Britain;  and  so  in 
many  other  cases. 
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Agiiiu,  with  respect  to  insects  still  greater  uncer- 
tainty prevails.  People  talk  of  bees,  flies,  moths, 
&c.,  without  distinguishing  one  kind  of  bee,  or  fly, 
or  moth,  from  another,  or  without  being  at  all  aware, 
perhaps,  how  many  species  of  each  are  produced  in 
their  own  neighbourhood,  and  are  constantly  before 
them.  In  fact,  not  one  in  ten  even  of  our  British 
insects  has  yet  received  an  appropriate  English  name 
to  distinguish  it  from  other  species  of  the  same  genus. 

Biit  to  return  to  plants :  the  English  name  "  Night- 
shade," has  been  applied  to  two  of  our  native  plants, 
wbiih  arc  widely  ^different,  not  being  even  of  the  same 
genus;  namely,  first,  Solanuni  dulcamara,  (Woody 
Nightshade,  or  Bitter-sweet,}  a  rambling,  b»If-sbrnbby 
plant,  common  in  moist  hedges,  &c.,  and  bearing  a: 
dark  blue  or  purple  flower,  and  bunches  of  red 
berries;    and,   secondly,   Atropa  btUadonna,  (Deadly 


Deadly  NiOBnaint,  (AtrOfa  beUadonna.) 

Nightshade,  or  Dwale,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.)  a 
large,  herbaceous,  perennial  plant,  (of  mnch  rarer 
occurrence,)  producing  a  dingy,  purplish,  bell-shaped 
flower,  and  a  black  berry  as  large  as  a  small  cherry. 
There  is  also  a  third  kind  of  Nightshade,  native  of 
England,  iSo^ton  nigrum  (Common  or  Garden  Night- 
shade), an  annual  plant,  frequently  fonnd  on  dung- 
hills, heaps  of  soil,  he,  j  and  though  it  bears  a  white 


CoMMOii  GiKDKH  NioBTiBADi,  fSslaHum  uijrun.) 
blossom,  it  has  been  named  nigr»m,  that  is,  black, 
because  the  berry  of  it  is  black,  to  distinguish  it 
from  Solamtm  dulcamara,  the  berry  of  which,  as  we 
have  said,  is  red.  Now  aa  all  these  plants  possess 
considerable  medicinal  properliesj  and  are  more  or 


less  of  a  poisonous  nature,  it  is  a  matter  of  iinpott- 
ance  that  they  should  be  accurately  distinguished  j  and 
serious  consequences  may  arise  from  mistaking  one 
for  another,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  instance. 

A  medical  gentleman  had  occasion  to  make  up  far 
a  patient  a  physician's  prescription,  of  which  one 
ingredient  consisted  of  a  decoction  of  SolaxMn  dul- 
camara; not  having  much  knowledge  of  plants,  he 
applied  to  a  botanical  friend  to  know  where  he  could 
procure  the  Deadly  Nightshade,  which  happened  not 
to  grow  in  that  neighbourhood:  on  looking  at  the 
prescription  his  friend  informed  him  that  the  medicine 
prescribed  was  not,  as  he  had  supposed,  the  Deadly 
Nightshade,  {Atropa  belladonna,)  which  is  a  poweifol 
poison,  but  the  Woody  Nightshade,  (Solamtm  dulca- 
mara,) a  plant  of  far  milder  virtues.  Now  these  two 
plants  have  in  outward  appearance  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  each  other,  but  are  in  all  respects  so 
totally  unlike,  that  the  one  could  never  have  been 
mist^en  for  the  other,  were  it  not  for  the  circam- 
stance  of  each  bearing  the  English  name  of  Night- 
shade. Such  is  the  inconvenience  occasioned  by 
different  plants  bearing  in  common  the  same  name ! 
And  so  necessary  is  it  for  medical  practitioners  to 
know  distinctly  the  plants  they  hare  to  administer, 
and  their  respective  properties  ! 

The  two  species  of  Solanum  above  mentioned,  are, 
we  believe,  but  little  employed  in  the  modern  practice 
of  medicine.  But  recent  discovery  has  of  late  years 
proved  the  Deadly  Nightshade,  (Atropa  btUadonna^ 
to  be  a  most  valuable  plant,  possessing  as  it  does 
the  singular  property,  when  applied  externally,  by 
rubbing  on  the  face  and  forehead,  of  dilating,  that 
is,  expanding  or  widening,  the  pupil  of  the  eye; 
accordingly  it  is  with  great  advantage  so  applied, 
previously  to  the  performance  of  many  operations  on 
the  eye. 

Instances  have  been  known  of  death  ensuing  in 
consequence  of  children  having  eaten  the  berries  of 
the  Deadly  Nightshade,  and  on  this  account,  probably, 
the  plant,  which  was  always  a  local  species,  that  is, 
confined  chiefly  to  particular  spots  and  not  generally 
distributed,  has  been  nearly  eradicated  from  places 
where  it  oncc  grew  in  considerable  abundance. Br. 


AN    EVENING    IN   JULY. 

For  some  time  after  sunset  Ibe  hemisphere  glowed 
with  purple  light,  then  faded  to  a  silver  gray,  which 
was  bright  enough  to  show,  to  modest  advantage,  the 
fine  country  I  travelled  through  ;  but  by  the  time  I 
had  passed  through  Reading,  there  was  an  absence  of 
light  and  objects,  which  prepared  mc  well  for  the 
magnificent  spectacle  I  was  to  be  entertained  with, 
when  the  uight  bi^an  "  to  hang  out  her  gulden  lamps." 
With  great  attention  I  watched  the  rising  of  every 
star,  till  the  whole  heaven  glowed  with  living  sap- 
phires ;  then  I  chose  to  consider  them  no  longer 
separately  as  glowing  gems,  but  lost  myself  in  worlds 
beyond  worlds,  and  system  beyond  system ;  till  my 
mind  rose  to  the  great  Maker  of  them  all,  who  has 
not  only  given  the  stupendous  laws  by  which  oil  these 
vast  bodies  move,  but  with  the  same  precision  has 
appointeil  the  modes  and  term  of  existence  of  the 
smallest  animal  that  inhabits  them,  and  to  the  least 
atom  that  composes  these  worlds  has  given  its  inva- 
riable properties.  I  should  have  trembled  at  the 
thought  of  my  own  littleness,  when  my  mind  returned 
home  from  the  contemplation  of  the  universe,  if  I  had 
not  considered  that  the  same  Hand  that  created  it 
feeds  the  ravens  and  upholds  the  sparrow,  and  has 
provided  as  infallibly  for  the  preservation  of  the  spe- 
cies of  mites,  as  for  the  conservation  of  our  solar 
system. Mrs.  Elizabxth  Montaoui. 
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PROVERBS.    VI. 


60.  tkife  BIND  safe  find. 

Do  nothing  without  foresight:  "  A  little  warinew  pre- 
vents much  wearincM."  It  was  a  saying  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  that  Unlhrtunate  and  Imprudent  were  hut  two 
words  ibr  the  tame  thing;  ftir  instance,  whatever  our  ex- 
peetationt  may  be,  it  is  wise  to  keep  within  the  compass 
of  what  we  actually  possess ;  as  the  end  of  profuseness  is 
generally  misery,  if  not  a  prison.  The  Portuguese  say, 
An  empty  purse  makes  a  man  mse^  hut  too  late :  and  some 
one  has  wittily  remarked  of  those  Who  are  in  a  hurry  to 
engage  themselves  as  bail  for  others,  or  who  undertake 
any  extravagant  scheme  which  it  may  pinch  them  to  get 
honourably  Sirough,  that  they  go  in  at  the  wide  end  of  the 
horn  and  must  come  out  at  the  narrow.  Still,  let  not  this 
spirit  of  caution  withhold  from  works  of  mercy ;  we  ought  to 
proportion  our  charity  to  the  necessities  of  others  and  our 
own  ability.  It  is  one  of  the  characters  of  a  Christian  to 
dispense  hberally,  and  enjoy  moderately,  the  goods  he  knows 
he  may  lose  and  rarust  leave.  Such  charity  is  the  safe 
binding  recommended  in  the  proverb,  and  we  are  assured 
that  it  will  be  followed  by  safe  finding,  though  after  many 
days,  (Eccl.  xi.  1.)  Let  this  be  illustrated  by  a  remark- 
able epitaph  on  a  very  ancient  monument  to  one  of  the 
Courtenay  family,  which  formerly  stood  in  a  chapel  at 
Tiverton : 

Ho  !  ho !  who  lies  here  ? 

Tis  I,  the  good  Earl  of  Devonshire^ 

With  Kate  my  wife,  to  me  ftill  dear. 

We  lived  together  fifty-five  year. 

That  we  spent,  that  we  had; 

That  we  left,  that  we  lost; 

That  we  oavb,  that  we  hatb. 

61.  Who  so  bold  as  blind  Bayard*? 

Ray  8  note  here  is  from  the  Greek : ''  Ignorance  breeds 
confidence ;  consideration  breeds  slowness  and  wariness."' 

This  Proverb,  while  it  recommends  caution  in  general, 
censures  the  headlong  rashness  with  which  young  men 
sometimes  set  their  unripe  opinions  against  the  experience 
of  parents,  who  having  travelled  further  on  the  roaa  of  life, 
are  likely  to  be  better  acquainted  with  it.  "  Rehoboam  lost 
his  kingdom,''  says  Bacon,  "  not  from  refusing  counsel,  but 
from  taking  counsel  from  young  and  inconsiderate  men. 
Yonng  men  in  the  conduct  of  afiairs,  embrace  more  than 
they  can  hold;  stir  more  th^n  they  can  quiet;  fly  to  the  end 
without  considering  the  means.  They  use  extreme  reme- 
dies at  first,  and  (which  double th  all  errors)  they  will  not 
acknowledge  nor  retract  them;  like  an  unsteady  horse 
that  will  neither  stop  nor  turn.'*  Similar  to  it  is  the 
following:— 

62.  Blind  men  must  not  run,  nor  Judge  of  colours  j 
And  George  Withers's  couplet-^ 

His  pace  must  wary  be  and  slow. 
That  hath  a  slippery  way  to  go. 

63.  A  BOW  long  bent  at  last  waxeih  weak, 

••This,"  says  Ray.  "may  be  applied  both  to  the 
bpdy  and  the  mind:  too  much  labour  and  study  weakens 
and  impairs  both  the  one  and  the  other."  Our  younxr 
readers  well  know  this  proverb  in  another  shape;  which  is 
fair  enough,  if  it  be  not  acted  upon  too  freely:  All  work 
and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy. 

It  WM  a  good  answer  of  St  Anthony  the  hermit,  to  a  hunta- 
man  who  had  taken  notice  of  his  former  strictness  and  self- 
denial,  and  afterwards  saw  him  laughing  and  merry  with 
his  brethren  that  came  to  see  him.  The  hermit  perceived 
what  was  passing  in  the  man's  mind,  and  said.  Huntsman 
bend  thy  bow.  He  did  so.  Bend  it  more,  he  obeyed 
him.  Bend  ti  yet  more.  No,  answered  the  huntsman, 
t^en  tt  will  break.  Just  so,  said  the  hermit,  it  is  with 
these  seventies ;  too  much  cf  them  spoils  all,  but  the 
fnoderate  use  of  them  does  good  both  to  soul  and  body. 

64.  Busy  will  have  bands. 

fnn-m.  ?^?.V^''"'  paraphrase  upon  this  proverb  is  as 

EiLTS^Ieilte?  ^'^^^  ^~  -^^^»"«  -^  ^-'^^^esome, 

••  Busy-bodies  ai>d  intermeddlers,"   says  an  old  writer 

«  are  a  iangerous  sort  of  people  to'have  to  do  wiL^^  for 

*  BiTiajft,  a  bay  lioise^JoB„,oN. 


there's  no  mischief  that  may  not  be  wrought  by  the  craft 
and  manage  of  a  double  tongue,  with  a  foolish  credulity  to 
work  upon.  There's  hardly  a  greater  pest  to  government, 
conversation,  the  peace  of  societies,  relations,  and  familiea» 
than  officious  tale-beamrs  and  busy  intermed^ers.  These 
pick-thanks  are  enough  to  set  mankind  together  by  the 
ears :  they  live  upon  calumny  and  slander :  these  are  the 
people  that  set  tneir  neighbours*  houses  on  fire  to  roast 
their  own  eggs.** 

Assigning  this  meaning  to  the  word  Busy  by  Joining  it 
with  B^y,  we  shall  easily  understand  the  proverb  which 
stands  next  upon  our  list 

65.  Who  more  busy  than  he  that  has  least  do  ? 

And  yet  every  one  has,  or  ought  to  have,  something 
to  do ;  he  has  a  talent  intrusted  to  him,  which  it  is  his 
bounden  dutv  to  improve  fo  the  best  advantage.  If  each 
person  would  properly  apply  to  himaelf  the  ^vioe  of  the 
wise  man, — WnaUoever  thy  hand  findetk  to  do,  do  it  with 
thy  might,  (Eccl.  ix.  10,)  there  wouki  be  no  officious  prying 
into  the  business  of  others ;  and 

When  each  man  keeps  unto  his  trade. 

Then  all  things  will  be  better  made. — ^Withers. 

66.  As  you  have  made  your  bed,  so  you  must  lie ;  or 


67.  As  you  BgKW  so  you  must  drink. 


It  has  been  sdd,  that  each  man  is  the  architect  of 
his  own  fortune;  and  this  saying,  duly  weighed,  will  appear 
to  have  much  truth  in  it,  particularly  when  it  is  remembered, 
how  many  persons,  to  whom  the  door  of  advancement 
seemed  shut,  have  risen  by  industry  and  seal  to  positions 
of  great  eminence  and  usefulness.  It  is  only  from  doing 
our  duty  when  young,  that  we  can  expect  comfort  and 
iufficiency  in  age.  **  No  gains  without  pains,"  says  a 
Spanish  proverb;  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  look 
for  healtn  and  prosperity  from  intemperance  and  uraste- 
fulness,  but  must  take  the  consequence  of  our  own  fault. 
Zeno  the  philosopher,  having  detected  his  servant  in  a 
theft,  ordered  him  to  be  whipped:  the  servant,  in  excuse 
for  what  he  had  done,  said,  it  was  decreed  by  the  fates 
that  he  should  be  a  thief,  alluding  to  the  doctrine  of 
fatalism  which  his  master  maintained.  And  so  it  was 
decreed,  said  Zeno,  that  you  should  be  whipped.  For  a 
larger  and  higher  application  of  this  adage,  we  refer  our 
readers  to  Galatians  vi.  7,  8,  9. 

68.  Beooars  must  not  be  choosers. 

But  beggars  often  are  choosers ;  and  in  this  great  me- 
tropolis, demand  money  instead  of  a  ticket  to  a  cnaritable 
institution,  which,  if  they  deserved  it,  would  relie^'e  them 
effeotually ;  but  too  many  of  them  know,  that  their  cha- 
racter would  be  investigated,  and  in  that  case  their  trade 
spoiled.  We  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  consider  this 
proverb  in  a  religious  point  of  view.  In  reference  to  God, 
whose  good  Providence  watches  over  us  for  good,  we  are 
all  beggars, — petitioners  dependent  on  his  bounty,  and  not 
only  80,  but  blind  beggars ;  and  yet  how  apt  we  are  to  be 
choosers;  anxious  to  cater  for  ourselves,  instead  of  referring 
more  to  the  good  Shepherd,  who,  if  we  place  our  trust  jn 
him,  will  take  care  that  we  want  no  manner  of  thing  that 
is  good.  It  seems  to  remind  us  not  to  be  over  anxious  as 
to  what  we  shall  eat,  or  what  we  shall  drink,  or  what  we 
shall  put  on,  but  to  applv  to  our  own  individual  need  that 
beautiful  sentence^  which  has  more  solid  practical  instruction 
in  it  than  whole  volumes  of  modem  infidelity.— Pii<  thou 
thy  trust  in  the  Jjord,  and  be  doing  good;  awell  in  the 
land,  and  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed.    (Ps.  xxxvii.  3.) 

C9.  The  burden  which  one  likes  is  not  felt. 

A  sense  of  duty  lightens  labour.  Those  who  are 
fond  of  their  profession  think  nothing  of  the  toil  it  imposes, 
but  perform  as  a  pleasure  what  others  consider  a  trouble. 
This  is  true  of  men  in  every  calling:  and  the  porter  may 
be  more  cheerful  under  his  load,  than  the  lounger  who  feels 
nothing  heavy  upon  him  but  his  time.  The  former  would 
tell  us  he  likes  to  be  employed,  and  that  he  has  a  way  of 
carrying  his  burden  which  takee  off  the  weight;  and  thus 
he  would  furnish  a  lesson  of  contentment  well  worthy  of 
being  applied  in  the  affairs  of  life.  Here  again,  however, 
the  proverb  holds  out  another  branch,  from  which  we  may 
shake  a  little  more  fruit.  There  are  certain  dues  owed  to 
governors  and  superiors,  both  in  public  and  private,  as 
payment  or  requital  for  benefits  conferred ;  and  whether  in 
the  light  of  a  loyal  subject,  or  of  a  member  of  the  domestic 
circle,  a  well-regulated  mind  will  delight  to  render  tribate 
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to  whom  tiitmte  ii  da«,  lionour  to  wtiom  bonour.  What  an 
alTeotinff  picture  of  the  filial  and  parental  character  is  given 
by  Virgil  in  the  worda  which  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Mne\k», 
when  aeaoribing  his  escape  from  the  flames  of  Troy : 

'*  I,  on  mv  bending  back, 
The  ioelcome  load  of  my  dear  Father  take, 
While  on  my  better  hand  Ascanius  hung. 
And  with  unequal  paces  tript  along/* 

70.  A  good  BEGINNING  makcs  a  good  ending. 

Ray*8  comment  on  this  is,  A  good  life  makes  a  good 
death.  M. 


THE  CULTURE  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF 

INDIGO. 

Tbb  Indigo  of  commerce,  so  well  known  aa  a  beau- 
tiful and  permanent  blue  dye,  is  manufactured  from 
several  plants,  particularly  the  Indigo/era  anil,  a  large 
American  plants  and  the  Indigo/era  tincioria,  a  native 
of  China. 

The  Indigo/era  anil  is  a  small  shrub,  two  or  three 
feet  in  height,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America,  and  formerly  the  finest  and  most  valuable 
Indigo  was  brought  from  Ouatimala  *,  but  since  its 
manufacture  engaged  the  attention  of  the  British 
inhabitants  of  the  East  Indies,  Indigo,  superior  even 
to  that  6f  Guatimala,  has  been  imported  in  consider- 
able quantity  from  that  quarter.  Indigo  is  what  is 
called  a  substantive  colour,  that  is,  when  in  solution 
it  will  communicate  its  colour  directly  to  the  sub- 
stance which  is  dipped  into  it,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  chemical  preparation  of  the  cloth  by 
means  of  an  earthy  or  metallic  basis.  Colours  that 
require  the  mediation  of  some  such  basis  are  called 
adjective  colours. 

A  substance  resembling  Indigo  is  said  to  have  been 
known  to  the  andents  3  this  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Woad,  a  blue  dye,  prepared  from  the  Isatis  tinctoria, 
which  resembles  Indigo  in  all  its  properties,  excepting 
that  of  brilliancy  of  colour  $  it  is  at  present  used  in 
the  dyeing  of  blue  along  with  Indigo.  The  culture 
and  preparation  of  Indigo  was  known  to  the  Oriental 
nations  long  before  it  was  introduced  into  Europe. 
The  most  detailed  account  we  find  of  the  manufacture 
of  Indigo  is  in  the  travels  of  Lab&t  to  the  islands  of 
America ;  and  as  the  process  employed  at  present 
is  the  same  in  most  particulars,  we  shall  abridge  his 
description  of  an  Indigo  manufactory,  and  of  the 
culture  of  the  plant. 

The  Indigo  plant  requires  rather  a  rich  soil,  and 
not  too  dry ;  it  exhausts  the  land  much,  and  during 
its  growth  must  be  kept  very  free  from  weeds :  in 
preparing  the  ground  for  the  reception  of  th^  seed, 
the  hoeing  and  raking  is  repeated  as  many  as  five 
different  times.  Although  Indigo  is  perennial,  yet 
as  the  young  plants  yield  a  greater  quantity  of  the 
dye  than  the  older,  the  practice  of  rearing  them  every 
two  years  from  seed  is  in  general  followed.  Small 
holes  are  hoed  to  receive  the  seed,  two  or  three  inches 
in  depth,  and  about  a  foot  asunder  in  every  direction, 
a  straight  line  being  carefully  preserved.  When  the 
hoers  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  field,  each  of  the 
workmen  provides  himself  with  a  small  bag  of  seed, 
and,  retracing  his  steps,  places  in  each  of  the  holes 
he  has  made  eleven  or  thirteen  seeds,  for,  in  their 
estimation,  any  but  an  odd  number  would  be  unlucky. 

Although  any  part  of  the  year  is  proper  for  sowing 
the  Indigo,  it  is  necessary  that  the  weather  should 
not  be  dry,  for  fear  of  having  the  seed  destroyed  by 
insects,  or  swept  away  by  the  high  winds.  As  soon 
as  the  plant  is  above  the  earth,  the  work  of  weeding 
commences,  and  must  be  pursued  unremittingly  until 
.the  plant  is  iti  fit  state  for  cutting,  which  will  be  in 
about  two  months;  if  it  is  allowed  to  grow  for  a 


greater  length  of  time,  tbe  blouoms  will  appear, 
and  the  leaves  becomef  more  dry  and  harder,  and 
yield  the  colouring  matter  in  less  quantity,  and  of  an 
inferior  quality.  After  the  first  gathering,  the  new 
branches  and  leaves  may  be  gathered  every  five  or 
six  weeks,  provided  the  weather  is  moist,  for  if  cut 
in  a  dry  season  the  plant  ^ill  be  destroyed. 

The  plants  being  cut  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
ground,  are  carried  by  the  negroes  to  the  factory,  to 
be  soaked.  The  cisterns  intended  to  contain  the 
Indigo  are  three  in  number,  generally  one  above  the 
other,  so  that  the  second  which  is  lower  than  the 
bottom  of  the  first,  can  receive  the  liquor  contained 
in  the  first,  when  the  small  canals  at  its  side  are 
opened,  and  the  third  can  also  in  its  turn  i:«ceive  the 
contents  of  the  second.  These  cisterns  are  in  general 
formed  of  solid  masonry,  well  cemented  together. 
The  first  and  largest  of  these  cisterns  is  usually 
twenty  feet  long  and  twelve  or  fifteen  in  width,  the 
depth  being  three  or  four  feet;  this  is  called  the 
soaking  trough.  The  second  is  called  the  battery,  or 
pounding  trough  3  it  is  about  half  the  size  of  the 
first)  the  third,  which  is  much  smaller,  is  named  the 
settling  trough. 

About  eighteen  or  twenty  bundles  of  the  plant  are 
in  general  sufficient  to  fill  a  soaking  trough  of  the 
size  we  have  mentioned  3  they  arc  then  covered  with 
water,  and  pieces  of  woo4  are  laid  across  to  keep 
the   Indigo  under.     According  to  the  heat  of  the 
weather  and  the  greater  or  less  tenderness  of  the 
I^nts,  the  process  of  fermentation  takes  place  sooner 
or  later,   sometimes  in  six  hours,   and  sometimes, 
though  very  rarely,  not  until  twenty  hours.     As  the 
fermentation  proceeds,  the  liquor  gradually  becomes 
mor&  opaque,  and  of  a  blueish  colour,  bordering  on 
violet.     They  then,  without  meddling  with  the  plants, 
open  the  little  canals  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  and 
allow  the  liquor,   impregnated  with  the   salts  and 
substance  of  the  Indigo,  which  have  been  separated 
by  fermentation,  to  run  into  the  battery  or  second 
trough,  while  the  contents  of  the  first  vat  are  laid 
aside  aa  nearly  useless,  to  give  place  to  a  fresh 
supply.     The  liquid  in  the  battery  is  now  violently 
stirred  about,  or  churned,  as  it  were,  until  the  ex-^ 
tracted  matters  begin  to  separate  from   the   more 
liquid,  and  assume  a  more  solid  form.    The  great  art 
of  the  workmen  appears  to  consist  in  knowing  the 
exact  time  when  it  is  proper  to  leave  off  agitating 
the  liquid,  since,  if  it  is  done  too  soon,  the  separation 
is  not  complete,  and  if  continued  too  long,  it  is  again 
distributed  through  the  water.     If  the  proper  time 
has  been  chosen,  the  more  solid  parts  will  gradually 
settle  at  the  bottom  of  the  battery,  of  a  consistence 
like  mud,  and  the  water  becomes  clear.     Little  holes 
which  have  been  made  at  different  heights  on  the 
sides  of  the  battery  are  then  opened,  one  after  the 
other,  until  the  water  is  drawn  off  nearly  to  a  level  with 
the  sediment,  which  is  then  allowed  to  run  through 
the  openings  in  the  front,  into  the  last  or  smallest  re* 
ceptacle  3  it  is  there  allowed  to  remain  for  a  short  time, 
when  it  is  placed  in  pointed  cloth  bags  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  inches  in  length  3  these  are  hung  up  until 
the  remainder  of  the  water  has  drained  off. 

When  this  is  done  it  is  spread  out  in  boxes  three 
or  four  feet  in  length,  two  feet  wide,  and  about  three 
inches  deep;  it  is  then  exposed  to  the  air  and 
thoroughly  dried.  While  it  is  drying,  it  is  essential 
to  the  goodness  of  the  dye  that  it  should  be  carefully 
preserved  from  exposure  either  to  the  rays  of  the  sun 
or  to  the  rain. 

Lime-water  or  caustic  alkali  is  at  present  added  to 
the  second  vat,  to  promote  the  precipitation  of  the 
Indigo,  when  it  ja  observed  to  be  distinctly  granulatedt 
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In  Egypt,  iiulead  of  mbjecUsg  the  pUuta  to  the 
process  of  fermentttion,  thejr  are  boiled  for  the  space  of 
thr«e  or  four  hnurs,  and  this,  it  appears,  canaes  the  por- 
tions of  the  vegetable  which  contain  the  dye  to  sepa- 
rate, ia  the  same  maaDcr  as  if  they  had  been  fermented. 

The  immense  use  of  Indigo  in  dyeing  is  at  present 
well  understood.  As  early  as  the  year  1339,  the 
Wo«d  and  Indigo  dyers  were  recognised  among  the 
Germans  as  a  distinct  trade,  and  were  afterwords 
incorporated  by  charter  with  certain  dyen  from  Italy 
and  Flanders,  under  the  name  of  Art,  Woad,  and 
Fine  Dyers;  but  soon  after  their  establishment  they 
excited  the  jealonay  of  a  more  ancient  corporation, 
the  Black  Dyers,  and  as  Ind^  was  employed  by  the 
former,  the  Black  Dyers  exerted  themselves  so  suc- 
cessfully in  decrying  the  use  of  it,  that  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  listening  to  their  selfish  suggestions,  was 
prevailed  upon  to  issue -severe  prohibitions  against 
those  who  should  employ  it  in  dyeing,  la  the  pro- 
hibitory edicts  which  were  passed  against  it,  it  is 
described  as  a  corrosive  colour,  and  fit  food  only  for 
the  devil :  these  acta  were  passed  between  the  years 
1521  and  1547. 

In  1831,  the  quantity  of  Indigo  imported  into 
Great  Britain  amounted  to  as  much  as  7,299,605  lbs. 
Of  this  quantity  6,996,063  lbs.  were  from  India,  and 
149.3-19  from  the  British  West  Indies.  But  the 
import  of  this  article  in  the  years  1826-7-8-9, 
averaged  as  much  as  9,000,000  lbs.  The  attention  of 
the  English  was  first  directed  to  the  cultivation  of 
Indigo  in  India  in  1 783. 

A  vat  in  which  Indigo  is  employed  without  Woad 
is  called  an  Indigo  vat.  The  vessel  used  in  prq>aring 
it  is  a  copper,  which,  being  of  a  conical  shape,  leaves 
between  it  and  the  surrounding  brick-work  at  the 
bottom,  snHicient  space  for  containing  the  fire.  Into 
this  copper  are  poured  about  forty  buckets  of  water, 
in  which  have  been  boiled  si^  pounds  of  salt  of 
tartar,  or  polaah,  twelve  ounces  of  madder,  aod  six 


pounds  of  bran.  The  whole  <rf  this  niixtnre,  grounds 
and  all,  u  put  into  the  vat;  six  pounds  of  Indigo 
ground  in  water  are  then  put  in,  and  after  raking  it 
carefully  (stirring  it  with  a  rake),  the  vat  is  to  be 
covered,  a  slow  fire  being  kept  up  round  it.  Twelve 
hours  after  it  has  been  filled,  it  is  to  be  raked  a 
second  ticnc,  and  so  on  every  twelve  hours,  until  the 
hquor  btcomcs  blue,  which  happens  in  about  forty- 
eight  houi>.  If  the  bath  has  been  well  managed,  it 
will  then  be  of  a  fine  green,  covered  with  coppery- 
coloured  scales,  and  a  blue  scum  or  flower. 

When  cloth  is  to  be  dyed,  the  bath  is  stirred 
about  two  hours  before  the  immersion  of  the  stuff; 
and  to  preicnt  tlie  latter  coming  in  contact  with  the 
sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  it  is  supported  by 
a  netting  stretched  upon  iron  or  copper  hoops,  which 
are  fastened  with  cords  to  hoops  on  the  sides  of  the 
vat:  when  wool  is  to  be  dyed  another  netting  is 
placed  over  it,  to  keep  it  under  the  surface  of  the 
bath.  By  means  of  this  apparatus,  the  stuff,  pre- 
viously wrung  out  of  hot  water  is  introduced  into 
the  vat,  and  kept  there  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
according  to  the  intended  depth  of  colour.  After 
being  taken  out  it  is  wrung  above  the  dyeing  vessel 
and  exposed  to  the  air,  wheathe  green  colour  which 
it  had  imbibed  from  the  bath  is  instantly  changed 
into  a  blue,  by  the  absorption  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere.  In  a  rich  bath  it  is  difticult  to  give  a 
uniform  colour  to  light  blues :  the  best  method  of 
obtaining  such  shades  is  to  ose  vats  already  exhausted, 
and  which  are  beginning  to  grow  ctAd. 

Another  preparation  of  Indigo  for  the  purpose  of 
dyeing  blue  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  Indigo  in 
sulphuric  acid;  this,  when  diluted  with  water,  is  used 
in  dyeing  what  is  called  Saxon-blue. 
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EAST  INDIA  STATIONS. 
No.  YI.    Allahabad. 

Tbs  city  of  Allahabad^  which  is  the  capital  of  a 
province  of  Hindostan  bearing  the  same  name,  ia 
distant  fronx  Calcutta  470  miles.  It  is  sitaated  at 
the  juncture  of  the  two  grand  rivers  of  India,-— 4he 
Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  occupying  the  extreme  point 
of  the  DoAB,  as  that  fertile  district  is  named  which 
lies  between  those  two  mighty  streams.  It  holds  a 
middle  rank  amongst  European  stations  in  the 
Mofussil,  being  many  degrees  in  advance  of  the 
slenderly  garrisoned  cantonments  ct  the  jniig}e8«  yet 
very  inferior  to  the  lai^r  dep6ts«  such  as  Cawnpore*. 
This  city  owed  its  name  of  Allahabad,  or  ^'  the  Abode 
of  God/*  as  well  as  what  conaecjuence  it  once  poa« 
sessed,  to  the  Mussulman  conquerors  of  India. 
Akbar  himself  made  it  a  favourite  place  of  residence* 
and  built  there  a  noble  fortitsi,  the  Ckalees  Sutoam, 
which  was,  in  former  days«  of  unequalled  beauty. 
With  the  exception,  however,  of  this  building,— « 
mosque,  entitled  the  Jumna  Musjeed,-— several  tombs 
remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  their  structure,  and  a 
garden  and  serai,  whkh  was  the  property  of  one  of 
the  emperors.  Sultan  Khosroo,  the  city  does  not 
display  those  remains  of  roagnificenee,  which  might 
have  been  expected  in  a  place  thus  favoured  with  the 
presence  of  royalty.  It  in  fact  retains  few  other 
vestiges  of  the  Moghul  conquest;  and  its  Mussulman 
inhabitants  being  limited  in  numbers,  and  of  little 
importance  as  regards  their  talent,  rank,  or  wealth, 
it  has  obtained  among  the  neighbouring  nations,  the 
contemptuous  name  of  Faheerabad,  or  "  Beggars' 
Abode.'* 

Of  the  buildings  just  mentioned,  the  principal 
object  of  curiosity  is  the.  Cbalees  Satoon,  which 
stands  on  the  extremity  of  the  point  of  land  stretch* 
ing  into  the  waters  of  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Jumna, 
whose  broad  currents  are  united  beneath  its  walls. 
Though  injured  in  its  appearance  by  the  alterations 
necessary  to  transform  an  ancient  Moghul  castle  into 
a  modem  fortification,  it  still  retains  somewhat  of  its 
Oriental  and  feudal  air  -,  rising  in  majestic  grandeur 
from  the  river,  whence  it  may  be  espied  at  a  very  con« 
siderable  distance.  ^Its  lofty  towers  have  been 
pruned  down  into  bastions  aivd  cavaliers,  and  its  high 
stone  rampart  topped  with  turf  parapets,  and  obscured 
by  a  green  sloping  glacis."  There  are  low  posterns 
leading  to  the  glacis  facing  the  river,  but  the  principal 
entrance  of  the  fort  of  Allahabad  is  landward,  and  is 
not  to  be  paralleled  in  magnificence  by  any  building 
intended  for  a  similar  purpose.  A  noble  arched  hall, 
in  the  gothic  style,  surmounted  by  a  dome,  surrounded 
by  arcades  and  galleries,  and  enriched  with  **  ara-. 
besquea  of  gold  and  flowers,**  appears  beyond  the 
ample  portal,  an  entrance  worthy  of  .the  finest  citadel 
in  the  world. 

From  a  balcony,  elevated  neariy  to  the  summit  of 
a  tower,  on  which  the  windows  of  one  of  the  chambov 
open,  a  prospect  of  singular  beauty  is  obtained.  The 
spectator  looks  down  upon  a  grove  of  mango^trees, 
flanking  a  fine  esplanade,  and  peopled  with  innu- 
merable ring-necked  parroquets,  which,  as  the  sun 
glances  upon  their  vivid  phimage,  dart  backwards  and 
forwards  amidst  the  branches  like  cormscationa  of 
emerald  light*  Above,  upon  pediment  and  pinnaele, 
other  bright  wanderers  of  the  air  erect  their  crests, 
and  plume  their  wings,  or  tske  their  upw^  fiifht 
into  fields  oi  gold. 

Akmg  the  thi^Oy-wooded  shoiea  of  AiUuted 
bank,  building  of  Tarioua  degrees  of  interest  are 
inters|peraed:  oaihe  small  Islands  whidi 
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sandy  platforms  above  the  suifaoe  of  the  river,  lasigie 
alligators  bask}  and  the  opposite  shore  of  Ban^lel- 
kund,  rising  in  towering  cliffs,  crowned  with  pagodassr, 
on  the  remnants  of  hill-forts,  forms  a  noble  baelc- 
ground  beautifully  outlined  against  the  dear  blue  slcy . 

The  Jumna  Musjeed,  or  principal  moeqae,  le  stffl 
in  good  repair,  but  very  little  frequented.  It  standis 
in  an  advantageous  situation  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jumna,  adjoining  the  city  on  one  side,  and  on  tike 
other,  an  esplanade  before  the  glacis,  phnted  with 
trees  like  that  of  Calcutta.  It  is  a  sc^d  and  stateljr 
building,  but  without  much  ornament. 

The  finest  things  in  Allahabad  are  Sultan  Khosroo'a 
serai  and  garden.  The  former  of  these  is  a  noble 
quadrangle,  entered  by  four  fine  Gbthic  gateways,  and 
surrounded,  within  an  embattled  wall,  by  a  range  of 
cloisters,  under  which  is  such  accommodation  as  is 
usually  provided  for  travellers  in  an  Indian  hostel 
or  caravanserai.  The  whole  is,  however,  now  in  a 
most  deplorable  state  of  dilapidation.  The  garden 
a^ioinlng,  which  is  planted  with  fine  dd  mango-trees, 
is  also  in  a  most  neglected  condition.  Three  tombs, 
erected  in  this  garden  according  to  the  fine  taste 
displayed  by  the  Mohammedans,  in  the  selection  of 
the  site  of  their  mausoleums,  have,  from  the  extra- 
ordinary solidity  of  their  construction,  escaped  the 
destroying  hand  of  time.  They  were  raised  to  the 
memory  of  two  princes,  and  a  princess  of  the  imperial 
family.  Chaste,  magnificen^t,  and  solemn, — rich,  but 
not  florid  or  gaudy,  they  are  peculiarly  adapted  for 
the  purpose  to  which  they  have  been  dedicated. 
Splendid  terraces,  forming  stately  platforms,  which 
like  those  of  the  mausoleums  of  Agraf  are  furnished 
with  several  apartments  below,  form  the  basement 
story.  The  central  chamber  in  each  contains  a  stone 
sarcophagus,  in  which  the  mortal  remains  of  the  dead 
are  deposited.  Above,  and  occupying  the  middle  of 
each  platform,  a  circular,  <  dome-crowned  hall,  finely 
proportioned,  and  profusely  ornamented  with  rich 
sculpturing,  delights  the  gaiers  eye;  and  in  these 
palace-Ukc  tombs,  which  are  now  the  sole  survivors 
of  the  splendour  of  the  once-mighty  sovereigns  of 
Allahabad,  the  mind  cannot  fail  to  be  sensibly  im- 
pressed with  one  of  the  great  traits  in  the  Moslem, 
character,—- its  reverence  for  the  dead. 

The  tombs  of  Hindostan  have  proved  the  most 
lasting  memorials  of  the  wealth  and  taste  of  its 
Moghul  conquerors.  Whilst  fort  and  palace  haye 
crumbled  away,  or  lost  their  original  designs  in 
modern  alterations  and  adaptations,  these  have  re- 
mained unchanged,  to  awaken  in  the  mind  a  high 
admiration  for  the  taste  and  skill  c^  former  days, 
which  their  architectural  beauties  display. 

The  religious  creeds,  both  of  Moslem  and  Hindoo, 
exhort  the  rich  to  plant  groves,  dig  wells,  and  build 
public  edifices,  acts  of  charity  essential  to  the  comfort 
of  a  people  living  in  a  country  where  water,  shade, 
and  the  shelter  of  a  roof,  are  Uessings  of  incalcu- 
lable value.  The  leiier  of  this  injunction  is  strictly 
regarded  by  many  of  the  wealthy  classes,  but  its 
ipirU  is  sadly  neglected.  Immense  sums  are  lavished 
upon  new  buildings,  by  means  of  which  the  founder 
hopes  to  transmit  his  name  to  posterity ;  but  these, 
if  no^  oompleted  in  his  lifetinoe,  will  be  left  to  fall 
mto  premature  ruin,  the  heir  choosing  rather  to  com- 
mence a  fresh  work  for  himself  than  either  to  finish 
an  old  one,  or  to  repair  the  works  of  others,  how- 
ever elegant  in  themselves  or  useful  to  the  public. 
The  banks  of  the  Jumna  here  present  many  noble 
ghauts,  which  are  not  now  available  as  landing- 
places,  in  consequence  of  the  lower  steps  having 
given  way,  and  separated  theaaselvsa  fsoaa  the  nypsr 
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flights.    A  tfiflltig  repair,  commenced  in  time,  would 
llAte  pl«vellled  the  fiiitehief,  and  though,  even  now, 
ilol  too  kte  to  avert  the  impending  min,  the  steps, 
one  hy  one,  are  allowed  to  drop  away,  until  the  en* 
ertmthidg  iMiter  mnsti  in  time,  swallow  np  the  whole. 
"  Allahabad,"  Mmflrks  Bishop  Heber,  *'  mayi  how- 
ever, revive  to  some  greater  prosperity,  from  the 
increase  of  the  civil  establishment  attached  to  it.    It 
is  now  the  permanent  winter  station  cf  the  Sadder 
Mofussil  Commission,  a  body  of  judges,  whose  office 
is  the  same  with  regard  to  these  provinces  as  that  of 
the  Sndder  DeiMfannee  Udawltit  for  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  empire.    The  necessity  for  Sttch  a  special  court 
had    become    very   great;    the    remoteness   of  the 
Sadder  Dewannee  had  made  appeals  to  it  almost  im- 
possible."    The  degree  of  confidence  in  the  justice  of 
their  rulers,  with  which  the   officers  of  this  court 
have  inspired  the  ilfittves,  is  said  to  be  very  great. 
They  make  circuits  during  all  the  travelling  months 
of  the  year,  generally  pitching  their  tents  near  towns, 
and  holding  their  courti  tinder  trees,  an  arrangement 
so  agreeable  to  Indian  prejudices,  that  one  of  these 
judges  said  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  one  main  source  of 
their  usefulne^,  inasmuch  as  an  Indian  of  an  hum- 
bler class  is  really  tinder  constraint  apd  fear  in  a 
house,    particularly   if   furnished  in   the   European 
manner,  and  can  neither  attend  to  what  is  told  him, 
nor  tell  his  own  story  to  well  as  in  the  open  air, 
and  amidst  those  objects  from  which  all  his  enjoy- 
ments  arc  drawn.     At  Allahabad,  however,   where 
their  permanent   abodes   are,   these  judges   have  a 
court-house,  though  a  very  humble  one,  thatched, 
and  inconvenient. 

The  tnilitary  cimtOnments  of  Allahabad  are  beau- 
tifully picturesque,  having  a  greater  diversity  of  hill 
and  dale  than  is  usually  to  be  found  upon  the  plains 
of  India,,  and  being  finely  wooded  in  every  direction. 
The  drives  are  numerous,  and  there  is  one  leading 
along  the  walla  of  the  cemetery,  which  derives  a  me- 
lancholy interest  .from  the  recollections  of  those  who 
sleep  within.  India  has  not  unjustly  been  entitled 
"  Scotland's  church vard  )*'  the  Caledonian  tenants 
of  the  tombs  oertainiy  outnumber  those  of  the  sister 
islands,  and  those  of  Allahabad  have  their  full  pro- 
portion of  veteraniS  and  youths  from  the  green  hills 
and  clear  streams  of  North  Britain.  The  grave- 
stones and  mausoleums  erected  in  Anglo-Indian 
buriaI*grottnda  are  pecultltr  to  the  country,  and  are 
generally  more  heavy  and  ungraceful  than  the  monu-* 
mentS'of  European  churchyards*  There  are,  howeveri 
some  oJtceptions }  and  a  broken  column  at  Allahabad, 
raised  over  the  resting-place  of  a  Fitzdarence,  forms 
a  classic  and  appropriate  memorial  of  a  young  man  of 
good  promise  cut  doWn  in  the  vigour  of  his  youth. 
He  has  left  behind  him  something  better, — a  name 
linked  with  gracious  deedsi 

The  ftitnation  of  the  city  is  said  to  ba  healthy  ^  but 
either  from  its  prolimity  to  the  two  rivers,  or  the 
quantity  of  wood  which  gives  the  surrounding  country 
EO  luxuriant  and  park«like  an  appearance,  it  is  more 
hdmid  than  any  other  place  in  the  Doab,  and  is  stated 
to  poasess  a  peculiar  climate  of  its  own,  the  hot  winds 
being  considerably  mitigated,  and  rain  falling  at 
seasons  when  other  parts  of  the  country  are  dry. 
The  gardens  are  in  leonsequence  very  productive. 

But  to  the  Christian  reader^  the  most  interesting 
considcfaHon  should  be^  the  melancholy  state  of 
AUahalM^  as  respects  its  religious  character.  The 
city,  we  are  told,  is  almoat  wholly  given  up  to  idolatry, 
and  has  ever  been  celebrated  for  the  pilgrimage  of 
Hindoos,  who  are  attracted  to  a  spot  bletsed,  as  they 
think  It,  by  the  junction  of  two  sacred  rivers.  On 
thii  aoooont  ft  w  esteemed  holy  by  all  easts^  who 


annually  repair  in  crowds  to  bathe  themselves  in  the 
united  streams.  Whilst  the  curse  of  bavrenness  has 
ever  been  considered,  both  by  rich  and  poor,  as  the 
greatest  misfortune  that  can  attend  the  married  state, 
it  is  extrtiordinary  that  that  most  inhuman  crime, 
infanticide,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the 
expense  of  bringing  up  female  children,  has  been  long 
the  open  disgrace,  and  is  said  still  to  be  the  secret 
practice,  of  many  classes  of  Hindoos.  When  prayers, 
and  gifts  to  Brahmins>  have  been  unsuccessfully 
employed  to  obtain  the  desired  blessing,  the  despairing 
supplicants  not  unfrequently  attempt  to  propitiate 
their  blood-thirsty  goddess  Doorga,  by  the  promised 
sacrifice  of  their  first-born !  Should  their  desire  be 
accomplished, — a  benefit  which  is  of  course  attributed 
to  the  interposition  of  a  deity  delighting  in  the  waste 
of  human  life,-— they  consider  themselves  to  be 
solemnly  pledged  to  the  performance  of  the  vow,  and 
the  hallowed  spot  in  which  the  Jumna  throws  itself 
into  the  Ganges  is  very  commonly  chosen  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  awful  duty.  This>  however,  if  now 
accomplished  at  all,  must  be  done  in  secret,  as  the 
crime  of  infanticide  is  not,  upon-any  pretext  whatever, 
permitted  by  the  British  Qovcmment. 

In  former  and  more  barbarous  times,  the  junction 
of  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges  was  the  scene  of  those 
fearfnl  human  sacrifices  which  were  not  more  savages 
than  absurd,  in  a  religion  professing  so  much  hu- 
manity towards  the  brute  creation.  A  youth  and  a 
maiden  representing  two  of  the  favourite  deities  of 
the  Hindoos,  after  having  received  divine  honours 
from  the  crowd  following  their  triumphal  cars,  were 
fiung  into  the  sacred  waters,  and  supposed  by  the 
ignorant  multitude  to  be  borne  upon  the  holy  stream 
to  the  paradise  o^'  the  blessed.  Figures  of  clay  are 
now  substituted  fur  the  human  perfcnrmers. 

Another  of  these  horrible  spectacles  used  to  be 
exhibited  at  the  commemoration  of  the  triumph  of 
R&ma  and  his  ally,  Hunaman,  attended  by  an  army 
of  monkeys,  over  the  giant  Havana.  The  unfortunate 
beings,  selected  to  rcbi-esent  the  principal  characters, 
were,  at  the  end  of  tlie  festival,  no  longer  visible  to 
mortal  eyeS.  The  people  were  taught  to  imagine 
that  they  had  been  absorbed  into  the  dirine  essence, 
and  claimed  by  the  deities  Whom  they  had  represented: 
a  process  of  which  the  officiating  priests  knew  the 
secret.  Poison  Mras  said  to  be  mixed  up  with  the 
sweetmeats  presented  at  the  termination  of  the  feast, 
and  the  unhappy  groupi  brought  from  a  distance, 
and  unseen  except  dtiring  the  short  period  of  their 
performances,  Were  by  many  supposed  to  have  been 
the  deities  themselves,  descending  to  assist  at  the 
celebration.  The  cerembny,  as  appears  from  a  very 
amusing  account  given  of  it  in  his  Journal,  by  Bishop 
Heber,  as  seen  by  him  during  his  visitation  of  Alla- 
habad, is  now  nothing  more  than  a  ludicrous  exhi- 
bition. The  Moghuls  have  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  opposers  of  these  shocking  rites;  -  and  the 
Christian  governors  of  the  land  have  insisted  upon 
their  total  abolition.  The  praiseworthy  example  set 
in  the  Company  s  territories^  has  been  likewise  fol- 
lowed in  the  independent  ttatea,  and,  consequently, 
human  sacrifices  have  become  rare  in  India. 

These  are,  indeed,  gratifying  considerations  as  far 
as  they  go.  For  thus  we  see  the  beneficial  effects 
which  Christianity  extends  to  those  who  come  in 
contact  with  it,  even  though  they  do  not  themselves 
receive  it  j  but,  oh,  how  much  remains  to  be  done  ! 
How  melancholy  is  the  scene  which  the  millions  of 
India  present  to  the  reflecting  mind!  How  many 
cities  every  where  present  themselves,  full  of  inha* 
bitanta,  like  Allahabad,  almost  wholly  given  to 
idolatry  i  And^  what  ia  even  worse,  with  very  little 
194«^2 
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tn«ans  at  preKDt  adopted  in  tliem  to  recommend  the 
Goppvl  to  their  notice  and  belief.  When  Allahabad 
was  visited  bf  Bishop  Heber,  who  deeply  lamented 
its  destitnte  state,  id  refinance  to  this  point,  fa« 
found  there  a  nomber  of  Christians  of  the  Cbnrch  of 
England,  but  unprovided,  as  it  seems,  even  with  a 
single  riergyman.  "  I  remained,"  uya  the  good 
bishop,  "  ten  days  at  Allahabad  ;  during  this  time  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  confirming  twenty  persons,  two 
of  titem  natives,  and  of  preaching  and  administering 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  seventy  or 
eighty,  of  whom  some  were  also  natives,  or  at  least 
in  the  native  dress.  The  residents  here  are  exceed- 
ingly anxious  for  a  chaplain,  but  that  one  should  be 
appointed  at  this  time  I  entertain  but  few  hopes, 
though  it  is  very  nd  that  such  a  congregation  should 
want  one."  If  this  reasonable  want  has  not  yet  been 
supplied,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  attention  of  the 
governors  of  that  noble  inititatioa.  Bishop's  College, 
at  Calcutta,  may  be  directed  to  it,  and  ^at  as  they 
have  been  able  to  send  forth  ordained  missionaries  to 
new  stations,  of  which  Cawnpore,  before  described, 
was  one,  so  this  neglected  spot  may  also  in  time 
receive  the  needed  aid  j  for,  ^m  what  we  have 
aecn  in  this  paper  of  the  character  and  situation  of 
the  place,  we  must  necessarily  condnde,  that  if  the 
Gospel  were  once  to  make  a  finn  settlement  thov,  a 
most  favourable  opportunity  would  be  afforded,  both 
by  its  being  a  favourite  resort  of  pilgrims,  and,  also, 
in  consequence  of  its  ready  means  of  communication 
with  all  parts  of  India,  of  spreading  the  knowledge 
of  its  blessed  doctrines  and  principles.  D.  I.  ~ 

[Abiidged  from  BiHor  Hun's  JoHnnl  id  the  iliialic  Jnn 


THE  SUMACH,  (Uw  cormit.) 
Thi   genus  to  which  this  fdaat  hrlwy  cool 
between  twenty  and  thii^  q>eciea,  mmjoi  w 
are  naefnl  in  the  arts. 

The  Sumach  of  the  Hotocco-kattier  naken,  <J 
corimria,)  is  a  shrub  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  ^m 
the  bark  and  the  covering  of  the  kaivea  of  diia 
have  a  texture  rcaenUing  TdTet;  its  ' 
small,  of  a  greenish-white  cokmr,  and 
large  bunchea  at  the  extremis  of  the 
grows  wild,  in  dry  stony  gronnda,  in  the 
France,  and  in  other  parts  of  Hrathem  E 
is  also  foand  in  the  Levant. 


THE    NATURALIST  a   StlMMKR   KVENINO   WALK. 
WuEN  day  declining  sheds  a  milder  gtettm, 
What  time  ths  May^y  hsoiils  the  pool  or  streaait 
'When  the  tUU  Owl  Bldmg  rtnud  the  giany  ucad, 
What  time  the  timorous  Hare  limps  forth  to  feed; 
Then  be  the  time  to  steal  adown  the  vale, 
And  listen  to  the  vagrant  Cuckoo's  talet 
To  hear  the  clamorous  Curlew  call  his  mate; 
Or  the  soft  Quail  his  tender  tale  relate; 
To  see  the  Bwallow  Aim  the  dark'iuiig  plain. 
Belated,  to  support  her  infimt  train  i 
To  mark  the  Swift  in  rapid  giddy  ring. 
Dart  round  the  steeple,  nn*ubdu«d  of  wing: 
Amuaive  birds  1  say,  wba«  your  hid  retreat, 
Wheu  the  fhwt  rages,  and  the  tempests  beat? 
"WhCDCB  your  return,  by  sneh  nice  mstinct  led, 
When  Spring,  soft  season,  lifts  her  bloomy  head? 
Buch  baffled  searehes  mode  man's  prying  piide, — 
The  God  of  Natnre  is  yonr  sewet  guide  I 
While  deep^iiag  shades  obsonte  the  face  of  day. 
To  yonder  bench,  leaf-eheller'd,  let  us  stray. 
Till  blended  objects  &il  the  swimming  aght. 
And  all  the  lading  landscs^  sinks  in  night  i 
To  hear  the  drowsy  Dor  come  brushing  by. 
With  bnzzing  wing,  or  the  shrill  Ciicket  aryt 
To  see  the  feeding  Bat  glance  Ihro'  the  irood. 
To  catch  the  distant  falSng  of  the  flood) 
While  o'er  the  cliff  th"  awaken'd  Chiim-owl  buag. 
Thro"  the  atill  gloom  protractH  his  chattering  song; 
While  high  in  air,  and  poised  upon  his  wings, 
Unseen,'  the  soft,  ensmonr'd  Wood-lark  sings; 
These,  Nature's  works,  the  curious  mind  empby. 
Inspire  a  soothing  melancholy  Joy  i 
As  fancy  warms,  a  pleasing  kind  of  pain 
Steals  o'er  the  cheek,  and  thrills  the  creeping  vein. 
E*ch  rural  sight,  each  sound,  each  smell  comhine 
^o  tmkhng  sheep-bell,  or  the  breath  of  kinej 
The  new-mown  hay,  that  scents  the  swelling  bt«es^ 
Or  oottage  chsnney  mwilring  thro'  the  tre«. 

WmiB,  i^SMmte. 

WHATBV8B  Strengthens  our  local  attachments  is  hvourabls 
both  lo  mdividunl  and  national  Character.  Our  home  our 
birth-place,  our  ^native  land;  think,  for  a  while  what' the 
t  (,f  ^^  teriings  owmaoted  with 


The  fruit  of  this  Sumach  is  astringent,  and  was 
formerly  used  in  medicine;  it  was  employed  by  the 
ancients,  on  account  of  its  acid  flavour,  as  a  season- 
ing to  various  dishes,  and  it  is  said  the  Turks  atill 
use  it  in  the  same  manner.  The  Greeks  and  Romana 
used  the  yoong  branches  of  this  shrub,  when  dried 
and  reduced  to  powder,  as  a  substitute  for  oak-bark, 
m  the  proceas  of  Unning,  and  it  is  still  used  in  Spain 
and  Italy  for  tiie  same  purpose,  principally  in  the 
preparation  of  goat-akins,  in  the  manuftctuie  of 
black  Morocco  Icatlwr.  This  shrub,  although  tolera- 
bly hardy,  is  unable  to  endare  the  frost 

The  Sumach  rf  Vii^nia,  (JIAm  t^Umtm,)  is  culti- 
vaUd  in  the  gardens  of  Europe  as  an  ornamental 
shrub,  for  which  purpose  it  is  wdl  adapted,  from  the 
beautiful  red  colour  of  its  berriea,  whidi  hang  in  long 
and  graceful  bunches,  and  from  the  varied,  rich,  and 
brilliant  tints  which  its  lesives  assume  in  the  autumn. 
In  America,  the  baik  of  this  tree  is  dried  and  re- 
duced lo  powder,  and  used  for  the  same  purposes 
as  the  young  branches  of  the  last- mentioned  species. 

The  Varnish  Sumacb,  {Rkmt  venui.)  is  a  dirub  from 
twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  height;  it  is  found  in  Japan, 
and  yields  a  milky  sap,  which  will  flow  from  incisiooa 
made  in  the  bark.  This  liquid  hardens  into  a  gum- 
resin,  and,  when  diMolved  in  aome- peculiar  oil  or 
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spirit,  forms  the  beaatiful  vamiah  for  wluch  this 
nation  is  so  much  famed.  The  seeds  of  the  same 
tree  give  out,  by  pressure,  a  kind  of  concrete  oil,  of 
'Which  candles  arc  made. 

The  Copal  Sumach,  (Rhus  copallinum,)  a  smaller 
species,  is  found  in  the  dry  and  sandy  soils  of  South 
America.  It  produces  that  valuable  material  in  the 
conipositioi^  of  varnishes,  Gum-Copal. 

The  Poisonous  Sumach  {Rhus  toxicodendron)  resem- 
bles the  last  considerably  in  outward  appearance ;  it  is 
originolly  from  the  same  country,  but  it  is  cultivated 
in  France  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  poisonous 
property  of  this  plant,  although  it  exists  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  leaves  and  in  its  sap,  appears  from  ex- 
periments made  for  that  purpose,  to  reside  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  exhalations  that  arise  from  the  surface 
of  its  leaves,  when  they  are  not  exposed  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  gas  thus  evolved,  has  been 
ascertained  to  consist  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  the 
first  of  which,  if  inhaled,  is  destructive  of  life.  The 
ordinary  effects  of  this  deleterious  air,  when  a  person 
is  exposed  to  its  influence,  is  to  produce  a  swelling  of 
the  eyelids,  and  frequently  of  the  whole  face,  and  a 
smurting  and  burning  sensation  in  the  hands,  followed 
ill  these  parts  with  an  eruption  of  little  watery 
vesicles ;  but  these  effects  are,  of  course,  varied  in 
intensity,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  indi- 
\  idual.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  noxious  properties 
of  this  shrub,  it  has  been  used  on  the  Continent  in. 
medicine,  particularly  in  cases  of  paralysis. 

Most  of  the  species  of  this  useful  tribe  of  plants 
are  uised  in  tanning,  and  one  in  particular,  (the  Rhus 
cotinus),  furnishes  us  with  a  yellow  dye,  but  it  is  not 
considered  very  durable,  when  employed  without 
mixture  with  other  colouring  matters.  In  England, 
advantage  is  taken  of  absence,  of  colour  in  the  tan- 
ning principle  of  this  shrub,  by  applying  it  instead 
of  oak-bark,  in  the  preparation  of  boot-tops,  thus 
preserving  the  leather  as  white  as  possible. 

INSECT   SAGACITY. 

A  NUMBER  of  curious  trecs,  shrubs,  and  aromatic  plants 
adorn  the  wilds  of  Turcaseer :  amotig  them  are  extensive 
forests  of  the  banbat-tree,  (the  acacia,  or  Egyptian  thorn,) 
much  esteemed  in  the  materia-medica  of  the  ancients  for 
its  gum,  which  it  produces  in  sreat  abundance,  with  every 
property  of  gum-arabic.  The  leaves,  like  all  the  mimosa 
tribe,  are  pinnated,  the  branches  covered  with  sharp  white 
thorns,  adorned  with  clusters  of  fi-agrant  globular  blossoms, 
in  great  profusion,  pink,  yellow,  or  white ;  the  most  beauti- 
ful is  an  oblong  flower,  the  lower  part  nearest  the-  stalk  of 
a  delicate  rose-colour,  the  other  half  a  bright  yellow.  The 
gum  oozes  from  the  bark  on  the  trunk  and  larger  branches. 
From  the  flowers  it  is  said  the  Chinese  extract  a  beautiful 
yellow  dye. 

The  banbat-tree  afforded  a  curious  specimen  of  msect 
sagacity,  in  the  caterpillar  s  neste  suspended  by  thousands 
to  the  branches.    This  little  animal,  conscious  of  its  ap- 
proaching change,  and  the  necessity  of  security  in  its  help- 
less state,  as   a  chrysalis,  instinctively  provides  itself  a 
strong  mansion  during  that  metamorphosis.      As  a  cater- 
pillar, it  is  furnished  with  very  strong  teeth ;  with  them  it 
saws  off  a  number  of  thorns,  the  shortest  about  an  inch 
long,  and  glues  them  together  in  a  conical  form,  the  points 
all  tending  to  one  direction,  the  extremity  terminating  with 
the  longest  and  sharpest.    This  singular  habitation  is  oom- 
posed  of  about  twenty  thorns  for  the  exterior,  lined  with  a 
a  coat  of  silk,  similar  to  the  cone  of  the  silk-worm,  sus- 
pended to  the  tree  by  a  strong  ligament  of  the  same  mate- 
riaL    In  this  asylum,  the  banbat-caterpillar  retires  to  its 
long  repose,  and,  armed  with  such  formidable  weapons, 
bids  defiance  to  bir«ls,  beasts,  and  serpenU,  by  which-  it 
might  otherwise  be  devoured.    When  the  season  of  emanci- 
pauon  arrives,  and  the  chrysalis  is  to  assume  a  new  character 
m  the  papilio  form,  the  nisect  emerges  from  the  fortress, 
expands  its  beautifiil  wings,  and,  with  thousands  of  flut- 
tering companions  released  at  the  same  season  from  cap- 
tivity, sallies  forth  to  enjoy  its  short-hved  pleasures. — 
FoBBBs*  Orienkd  Menwtrs, 


THE  OCEAN  AND  THE  RXVERST. 


A    FABLE. 

The  Rivers,  having  long  paid  their  just  and  volun- 
tary tribute  to  the  Ocean,  were  at  length  spirited  up 
to  opposition  by  some  stagnant  pools,  which  being 
formed  into  canals,  had  found  their  way  to  the 
grand  reservoir  of  waters. 

These  upstart  gentlemen,  with  a  characteristic 
pride,  began  to  exclaim,  "  What !  shall  we,  who  have 
been  collected  with  so  much  care,  and  conducted 
hither  with  so  much  expense  and  art,  lose  our  fresh- 
ness in  the  briny  wave  ?  Were  we  rivers  of  magni- 
tude, like  the  Danube,  the  Nile,  the  Ganges,  and  the 
Plata,  we  would  soon  teach. the  ocean  to  be  .a  little 
more  reasonable  and  polite  -,  and  instead  of  convert- 
ing every  thing  to  its  own  filthy  purposes  without 
acknowledgment,  we  would  make  it  know  to  whom  it 
is  indebted  for  the  consequence  it  assumes.  For  our 
parts  we  are  ashamed  of  such  tameness.  Does  not 
the  Ocean  deprive  us  of  our  sweetness  and  purity, 
and  yet  noonopolize  the  gratitude  of  surrounding 
nations,  which  is  due  to  us  alone  ?  If  it  will  not 
allow'  us  to  assert  our  natural  rights  in  the  scale  of 
social  union,  we  are  determined  immediately  to  with- 
draw our  support  from  the  voraciouc  abyss  that 
swallows  us  up,  without  mercy  and  without  thanks." 

From  this  mean  source  the  murmurs  of  discontent 
arose,  and  the  collected  puddles  had  in^uence  enough 
to  spread  their  disaffection  among  the  noble  streams. 
Some  of  the  rivers  hoped  to  usurp  the  dominion  of 
the  whole,  and  therefore  sided  in  the  quarrel.  Each 
had  his  priv&te  views  in  what  he  did,  or  wished  to  do. 
Committees  were  formed — ^resolutions  were  passed 
— and  deputations  appointed.  Memorials,  remon- 
strances, and  all  the  artillery'  of  political  manceuvres, 
were  determined  to  be  played  off,  against  the  vene- 
rable head  of  the  waters. 

The  Ocean  heard  of  these  meditated  attacks  j  but 
heard  them  unmoved.  It  knew  the  general  good ; 
even  the  order  of  nature  had  sanctioned  and  would 
maintain  its  supremacy ;  and  on  this  account,  it  did 
not  fear  the  blind  malice  of  ignorant  and  impotent 
opposition. 

When  deputations,  however,  arrived  from  the 
principal,  rivers,  to  state  grievances,  and  to  demand 
redress,  they  were  respectfully  received.  The  firm- 
ness that  will  not  yield  to  idle  murmurs  of  discontent, 
and  the  pride  that  despises  them,  are  very  different 
qualities,  and  should  be  differently  appreciated. 

Having  patiently  listened  to  futile  and  unmeaning 
complaints,  the  mighty  chief  thus  attempted  to 
silence  them  : — **  Gentlemen,"  said  the  Ocean,  "  after 
having  so  long  enjoyed  the  uninterrupted  liberty  of 
falling  into  my  bosom — where,  by  my  chemical  power, 
I  preserve  you  from  corruption,  and  render  you  not 
only  harmless,  but  useful  in  promoting  the  intercourse 
of  nations — ^it  is  with  surprise  I  hear  your  claims. 
Were  I  to  refuse  taking  you  under  my  protection, 
what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  You  must,  in  that 
case,  overflow  your  banks,  and  deluge  the  countries 
you  now  beautify  and  delight.  Your  streams  would 
run  counter  one  to  the  other — ^you  would  soon  be- 
come tainted — ^and  mankind  would  be  destroyed  by 
your    unbridled    violence,    or  by  your  pestilential 

effluvia." 

"What  is  mankind  to  us?"  exclaimed  a  little 
scanty  stream.  "  Hold!"  replies  the  ocean.  "It  is  use- 
less I  see  to  waste  words.  If  argument  and  mildness 
cannot  bring  you  to  reason,  force,  however  unpleasant 
to  me,  must.  Till  you  agree  to  flow  in  your  accus- 
tomed  channels,  I  will  cut  off  every  secret  comiaum- 
cation  that  supplies  your  springs,  and  thus  fewto 
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yourprUk.^  Know,  y«  afe  entixely  in  my  power :  the 
ftkvoiirs  I  receive  from  you  are  amply  and  gratefully 
jepaicL  From  me  at  first  you  come ;  and  to  me  you 
^^rt  again  feUu'ni**^DR.  Matoe* 

GHINBBB  LETTER  WftlTING. 

Tbs  Mowing  ktter  of  basinefls,  coined  fVora  the  original 
document,  an  exact  translation,  in  tne  hand-writing  of  the 
late  Rot.  Dr.  Morrison,  was  addressed  a  short  time  since, 
^gf  one  of  the  Hong  merchants  at  Canton,  to  Mr*  L.,  a 
British  agent  residing  at  Macao.  The  Hong*  or  Security 
merchants,  who  are  the  only  individuals  in  China  legally 
permitted  to  trade  with  foreigners,  are  responsible  to  the 
government  fbr  paying  all  duties,  whether  on  imports  or 
exports  in  foreign  vessels ;  and  every  ship  that  enters  the 
Port  of  Canton  is  required  to  have  a  Hong  merchant  as  a 
aeottrity  for  the  duties,  before  she  can  commence  unloading. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  Hongr  is  a  factory,  a  place  of  com- 
mercial business,  a  commerciid  establishment.  The  name 
of  Mr.  L.'s  correspondent  is  Goqua,  or  Seay-woo-kwan : 
his  Hong  name  is  Tutw-yu-Hang :  the  official  name  is  that 
of  the  elder  brother,  Seay-te-hwa.  M. 

LETTER   FROM    GOQUA. 

Wb  have  been  separated  several  months.  My  mind 
has  been  constantly  and  intensely  going  after  you,  to 
receive  the  beams  of  your  felicitous  countenance. 
It  is  impossible  to  express  the  wing-spread,  tip-toe 
desire  which  I  have  felt.  Of  late  the  mountains' 
peaks  have  been  topped  with  variegated  clouds,  and 
the  sun's  rays  have  been  increasing  in  warmth :  but 
you,  benevolent  brother,  great  man,  have  been  soothed 
by  Uie  order  of  the  seasons,  and  have  experienced  a 
congelation  of  bliss.  Assuredly  you  have  had  an 
abundance  of  tranqnillity  and  delight. 

I  have  lately  heard  by  Bohea  Tea  letters,  that  the 
price  is  very  high  and  dear.  At  first  I  did  not  much 
believe  it,  but  now  I  have  received  successive  letters 
from  my  own  farms,  which  say,  that,  in  consequence 
of  excessive  rains  in  the  spring,  and  previously  of 
falls  of  hail^  the  quantity  of  tea  obtained  was  small; 
and  therefore  the  deamesa  of  price. 

The  first  spring  crop  of  Congou  was  dearer  than 
last  year,  upwards  of  six  dollars  per  pecul^.  HappQy 
the  leaf  was  rather  good.  The  second  spring  crop, 
up  to  the  present  time,  had  not  fallen  in  price. 

Of  the  Hea-mei,  Pdcoe,  the  first  spring  crop  was 
also  about  five  dollars  dearer  than  last  year.  These 
are  the  circumstancea  concerning  Boheasf. 

The  Ganhwuy  %  green  teas  this  year  are  only  about 
seven-tenths  the  usual  quantity.  The  price  also  is 
very  high.  I  have  ascertained  that  these  are  tbe 
facts ',  I  write  on  purpose  to  inform  you. 

We,  simple  brothers,  relying  on  your  protection 
enjoy   a  coarse  repose.      Don't  trouble   your  em- 
broidered thoughts  about  us.     This  expects  you  have 
enjoyed  recent  tranquillity,  and  moreover  hopes  you 
wiU  condescend  to  review  it,  though  incomplete. 
Your  younger  Brother, 
Seay-te-hwa,  respectfully  announces  these  things* 
To  Mr.  Leeting,  (Layton) 
Benevolent  Brother. 

May  his  azure  eyes  extend  to  this ! 


t  All  UiQ  black  tea  is  included  in  the  general  term  Bohea, 
T  uanhwiiy  is  a  Chinese  province,  containing  a  population  of 
upwards  of  34,000,000  pereons.  ^      v  v 


As  It  appears  by  examining  the  natural  system  of  the  nni^ 
^^'f^i  -x.  ^^  S'*****^  and  the  smalleitt  bodies  are  in-^ 
^?i  •  r''  ?*™®  ^*^* '  s^  »  survey  of  the  moral  world 

wiU  inform  us,  that  greater  or  less  societies  are  to  be  made 
happy  by  the  same  means,  and  that  however  relations 
may  be  varied,  or  circumstances  changed,  Virtue,  and 
Vutue  alone,  \&  the  parent  of  felicity, — Dr.  J  qhnson. 


A  BSLF^TAUOHT  MATHHUTIOIAM. 

Sniii^Kn  Stonis,  a  celebrated  madiematiciaft.  Is  ui 
extraordinary  instance  of  a  man  uninstructed  and  self- 
taught,  acquiring,  by  dint  of  perseverance  and  genius, 
a  woifongh  knowledge    of  languagea  and   science. 
His  father  was  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
Young  Stone  Was  eight  years  old  before  he  learned 
to  read.    A  servant  having  by  chance  taught  him  the 
letters  of  the  Alphabet^  nothing  more  seemed  wanting 
to  expand  his  genius.     He  applied  himself  to  stndy, 
and,  by  the  time  be  was  eighteen,  he  had  attained, 
without  a  master,  a  knowledge  of  perfect  geometry. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  unitea  with  military  ta- 
lents a  general  acquaintance  with  the  sciences.  Walking 
one  day  in  his  garden,  saw  a  Latin  copy  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  celebrated  work,  the  Principia,  lying  on  the 
grass,     tie  called  one  of  his  servants  to  pioc  it  tip 
and  carry  it  to  his  library,  from  which  he  supposed  it 
'to  have  been  brought.    The  young  gardener  told  his 
grace  that  the  book  belonged  to  him.     "To  you!** 
replied  the  duke,  ''do  you  understand  geometry,  Latin, 
Newton  ?'*     "  I  know  a  little  of  them,*'  answered  the 
youth,  with  a  look  of  simplicity,  arising  from  a  pro- 
found ignorance  of  his  own  talents  and  knowledge. 
The  duke  was  surprised,  and  entered  into  conversation 
with  the  young  mathematician.     He  asked  him  seve- 
ral questions,  and  was  astonished  at  the  force,  the 
accuracy,  and  the  frankness  of  his  answers.     "  But 
how,"  asked  the  duke,  "  came  you  by  the  knowledge 
of  these  things?*'    Stone  replied,  "One  of  your  grace's 
servants  taught  me  to  read  about  ten  years  since. 
What  need  one  know  more  than  the  letters  to  learn 
any  thing  one  wishes." 

The  duke's  curiosity  was  stiO  more  strongly  excited, 
and  he  requested  him  to  relate  how  he  hacf  proceeded 
to  become  so  learned.  "  I  first  learned  to  read,"  said 
the  youth.  "  The  masons  were  then  at  woxk  upon  jrour 
house. '  I  went  near  them  one  day,  and  saw  that  the 
architect  used  a  rule  and  compasses,  and  made  cal- 
culations. I  inquired  what  might  be  the  meaning  and 
use  of  these  things,  and  was  informed  that  there  is  a 
science  called  Arithmetic,  t  purchased  a  book  of  aridi- 
metic  and  learned  it  I  was  told  that  there  is  another 
science  called  Geometry.  I  bought  the  elementary 
books,  and  learned  geometry.  By  reading  I  found 
that  there  were  good  books  oh  theite  sciences  in  Latin. 
I  bought  a  dictionary,  and  learned  Latin.  I  under- 
stood also  that  there  were  good  books  of  the  same  kind 
in  French.  I  bought  a  dictionary,  and  learned  French. 
And  this,  my  lord,  is  what  I  have  done.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  tnay  learn  every  thing  when  we  once 
know  the  letters  of  the  alphabet"  The  duke  was 
delighted  with  this  account,  and  gave  him  an  em- 
ployment which  left  him  sufficient  leisure  to  cultivate 
his  favourite  pursuits :  for  he  discovered  the  same 
genius  for  music,  paintings  architecture,  and  all  the 
sciences  which  depend  on  calculataons  and  pro- 
portions. 

Neither  the  time  nor  place  of  bis  birth  is  known, 
but  he  died  in  1768. 


We  are  naturally  desirous  to  lire;  and  though  we  prize 
life  above  all  earthly  things,  yet  we  are  ashamed  to  profess 
that  we  desire  it  foi>  its  oWn  sake,  but  pretend  some  other 
subordinate  reason  to  affect  it.  One  would  live  to  finish 
his  building,  or  to  clear  his  purchase ;  another  to  bfeed  his 
children,  and  to  see  them  well  matched  •  one  would  filifi 
outlive  his  trial  at  law,  another  wishes  to  outwear  an 
emulous  cx^-rival  t  one  would  fain  outlast  a  lease  that  holds 
him  off  from  his  long  cxpe<*ted  possessions;  another  would 
live  to  sec  the  times  amend,  and  a  re-estahlishtnent  of  a 
public  peace.  Thus  we  would  seem  to  wish  life  ibr  anv  thing 
but  i^lf- — ^Bishop  Hall. 
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TBS  trSStfTTL  AR1E8.    Ko.y. 
Gardbninq. 


Ths  most  obvious  dUtlnotion  iMtween  A^tmUwre  and 
Horiicultute  has  been  already  aUuded  to,  but  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  employment  of  faand^abour  in  gar- 
dening is  solely  determined  bv  the  cirourostanoe  of  the 
siso  of  the  ground  not  admitting  the  use  of  the  filough; 
for  an  easy  remedy  would  instantly  suffgest  itself  in  ttiis 
case,— that  of  increasing  the  area  of  land  sultivated  ibr 
ll^rdens,  or  what  is  equivalent,  uniting  several  small  gardens 
into  one  large  en^.  The  true  cause  of  the  necessity  for 
digging  with  a  spade,  instead  of  ploughfing^  is,  that  the 
plough  is  inadequate  to  bring  Uie  soil  into  such  a  state  as 
IS  necessary  for  raising  the  proper  produce  of  a  garden 
with  the  least  quantity  of  subsequent  labour. 

The  greater  part  of  the  vegetables  raised  in  gardens  are 
either  exotics  from  warmer  elimates,  or  indigenous  plants 
improved  by  careful  tillage  bestowed  on  successive  genera* 
tions  of  them  for  many  centuries;  and  if  this  care  were  not 
constantly  emploved,  the  plants  in  their  improved  state 
would  not  be  able  to  bear  the  eomparattve  ngour  of  our 
climate,  but  would  speedily  degenerate  to  their  origina],  or 
natural,  state. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  chief  object  of  all  tillage  is 
to  supply  the  growing  plants  with  constant  nourishment, 
by  the  frequent  moving  of  the  soil  about  them,  and  also  to 
prevent  their  being  rcmbed  of  that  food  by  weeds  growing 
among  them.  The  operations  required  to  effect  these 
onsets,  can  only  be  carried  on  when  the  plants  are  placed 
with  great  regulari^  in  straight  lines ;  and  that  each  plant 
mav  be  accessible,  thev  must  be  planted  in  small  patches, 
or  bedSf  of  earth,  with  walks  between  them.  Instead  of 
sowing  the  seed  of  many  vegetables  in  drills,  and  after* 
wards  rooting  up  the  superabundant  plants,  (as  was  stated 
in  a  preceding  article,)  to  be  the  mode  of  cultivating  turnips 
in  fields,  it  is  productive  of  more  economy  both  of  seisd  and 
time,  OS  well  as  of  more  benefit  to  their  subsequent  growth, 
to  sow  the  seed  closely  in  a  small  patch  of  ground,  and  to 
trantplani  the  young  plants  when  arrived  at  a  certain  age. 
By  this  means  they  may  not  only  be  planted  in  their  proper 
beds  with  the  utmost  regularity,  but  there  is  also  another 
motive  for  adopting  this  plan. 

Every  plant  has  particular  seasons  at  which,  when 
growing  in  its  native  soil  or  in  its  native  climate,  the  various 
stages  of  its  development  take  place,  and  if  transferred  to 
a  less  genial  situation,  it  must  be  sheltered  during  its 
infancy  from  the  severity  of  the  air;  added  to  which  these 
successive  stages  of  growth  in  all  plants  may  be  accelerated 
within  certain  limits  by  the  application  of  artificial  heat,  in 
order  to  promoto  the  germination  of  the  seed  and  its  early 
and  rapia  growth.  This  is  a  desirable  object,  in  order  to 
meet  the  demands  of  those  who,  having  the  means  of 
purchasing  luxuries,  fiirnish  the  remuneration  due  to  those 
who  employ  their  care  and  skill  in  raising  early  pro<Uice  by 
forced  cultivation. 

The  artificial  heat  fsupplteo  in  various  manners,  according 
to  the  vegetable  and  to  tne  mode  of  its  growth,  but  the  pre* 
mature  germination  of  the  seed  is  effeoted  by  sowing  it  on 
a  hol'bed,  which  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner. 
Stable-litter  (or  straw  which  has  been  saturated  with  the  ^ 
dung,  &c.,  of  horses  and  e4ttle)  is  piled  with  care  and 
regularity'  into  a  quadrangular  heap  nat  at  the  top.  The 
putrefactive  fermentation  Which  speedily  ensues  in  such  a 
mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  evolves  a  quantity 
of  heat  which  is  maintained  and  confined  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  mass :  on  this  heap  fine  mould  is  strewed*  to  the 
depth  5f  seven  or  eight  inches,  and  on  the  whole  a  frame 
is  put,  which  is  covered  over  with  matting,  or,  if  intended 
to  be  permanent,  with  glass  lights.  The  seed  being  sown 
in  this  mould,  the  heat  confined  by  the  fraixie  exeites  eer- 
mination,  and  produces  rapid  growth  in  the  plant  'Wnen 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  open  air,  to  which  they  must  be 
gradually  habituated*  the  young  plants  are  taken  up  with 
every  care,  that  the  fine  fibres  of  their  roots  may  not  be 
iigured,  and  they  are  then  planted  in  the  bed  in  the  blow- 
ing manner. 

The  earth  being  broken  fine  by  digging  and  raking*,  a 

*  The  gardeniog  rake  is  sbowa  in  the  precedioi;  cut,  as  well  as 
several  other  tools  aUiided  to  iu  these  papers,  as  the  hoe,  dibble, 
trowel,  &c. 

The  dibble  is  a  short  thick  piece  of  round  wood,  tapering  to  a 
point,  and  is  usually  made  out  of  the  handle  of  an  oM  ppade ;  if  the 
point  is  shod  with  iron,  the  tool  will  last  longei  and  eft»et  its  ebjpsct 
more  readily. 

The  trotpel  resembles  that  used  by  bricklayers  and  masons  in  sise 


'  line  is  set  oiit  by  meaHa  of  a  strinfT  i^retelwd  UtWMi^  two 
pegs  or  iron  pins,  and  the  gardener  taking  the  plant  in  bin 
left  hand,  with  the  dibble  in  his  rightt  he  makes  a  perpen« 
dieular  hole  about  six  or  eight  inches  deep;  into  this  hola 
he  lets  the  root  of  the  plant  descend*  till  the  junoUnn  of  tho 
stem  and  root,  or  tbe  $Mck  of  the  plant,  is  level  with  tha 
eround.  He  then  pushes  in  the  fine  earth  to  fill  up  the 
bole  again,  and  putting  the  dibble  in  obliquely,  at  a  smaU 
distance  ftom  the  plant,  by  a  twist  of  the  tool  presses  the 
mould  close  up  to  the  root.  Without  this  preoaution  the 
plant  would  die,  if  the  fine  fibres  of  the  root,  instead  of 
being  in  close  contoct  with  the  eartbi  were  leA  in  the  inter* 
stices  of  the  loose  pieces. 

The  plants  after  this  removal  will  languish  for  a  day  or 
two,  particularly  if  the  weather  be  hot  and  dry ;  but  they 
will  then  revive  and  grow  with  increased  vigour*  in  con 
sequence  of  the  greater  space  from  whioh  their  roots  can 
derive  nourishment.  Plante  should  never  be  planted  out 
in  wet  weather,  or  when  the  earth  is  w^t  firom  recently  fallen 
raln>  for  the  mould  in  this  state  would*  after  being  worked^ 
harden  into  a  mortar,  which  the  fibres  of  the  roots  could 
never  penetrate.  When  it  is  practicable,  tlie  operation 
should  be  performed  just  before  rain,  when  the  earth  is  tOo 
dry  for  it  to  adhere  at  all  in  clods  under  the  hoe  or  spade. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  transplanting, .  when  the 
recently  moved  plants  begin  to  grow  again,  the  earth 
should  be  hoed  or  dug  between  them,  and,  if  necessary,  a 
little  should  be  drawn  up  the  stems.  Weeds  must  always, 
be  eradicated,  or  hoed  down  by  the  Dutch  or  Thrust-hoe^ 
as  soon  as  they  appear;  and  once  or  twice,  at  least*  during 
the  growth  of  the  plants,  the  earth  between  them  should 
be  dug  deeply,  except  the  plants  are  vegetables  cultivated 
for  their  top-roots,  as  carrots,  parsnips,  beet,  &c.,  or  are 
bulb-bearing,  as  onions,  leeks,  &c.  If  the  earth  were  dug 
deeply  between  the  former  class  of  plants,  the  roots  would 
Jbri^  or  throw  out  side  shooto,  instead  of  growing  straight 
or  undivided ;  and  the  last-named  kind  of  plants  would,  in 
such  a  case,  not  form  large  and  full  bulbs,  but  would  run 
to  neck. 

Many  kinds  of  vegetables  will  not  admit  of  transplanting, 
hut  the  seed  must  be  sown  thinly,  in  straight  and  equi- 
distant drills ;  and  when  the  young  plants  are  faiiiy  otit  of 
the  ground,  they  must  be  thinned  out  by  the  hoe  or  by 
hand,  leaving  single  plants  only  at  such  distances  apart  as 
they  will  require  to  he  at  when  they  are  fully  grown.  It 
should  be  mentioned  here,  that  nothing  is  so  prejudicial  to 
plants  as  allowing  them  to  be  teoolose  together;  more  pro- 
duce, whether  it  be  in  rooto,  leaves,  or  fruit,  is  obtained 
from^fine  healthy  planto,  that,  have  had  sufficient  room  to 
grow  in,  than  from  twice  their  number  grown  in  the  same» 
space,  and,  consequently,  crowded  together. 

Peas,  scarlet-beans,  and  other  cUmbing-plants,  require 
sticks  to  be  put  to  them  to  climb  up ;  the  sticks  used  Ibr 
this  purpose  are  the  loppings  of  voung  trees,  cuttings  of 
underwood,  &c.,  with  the  smaller  branoies  and  twigs  left 
on;  these  sticks  are  set  on  each  side  of  the  row  of  peas, 
and  are  set  sloping  in  contrary  directions,  thus  fiurroing  a 
lattice-work,  whi^h  furnishes  support  for  every  shoot  to 
mount  up  by  means  of  its  tendrils. 

Celery  is  blanched  by  planting  the  young  planto  at  the 
bottom  of  trenches,  dug  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  deep ;  in 
proportion  as  the  celery  grows,  the  earth  which  was  taken 
out  of  the  trenches  is  put  back  again  with  care,  that  it  may 
not  get  into  th^  heart  of  the  plants.  The  stems  growing 
thus  underground,  or  kept  from  the  light  and  air,  remain 
white,  or  do  not  acquire  the  green  hue  of  herbaceous 
parte  of  plants  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun.  In  con- 
sequenoe  of  this  mode  of  proceeding,  when  the  celery  has 
finished  growing,  and  is  ready  for  use,  it  will  be  found 
buried  in  the  centre  of  elevated  ridges,  the  intermediate 
furrows  being  caused  by  the  removal  of  the  earth  to  form 
these.    The  plants  are  aug  out  as  wanted. 

Sea  Kale  is  blanched  by  remaining  constantly  covered 
during  its  growth  by  earthenware  pote,  made  tell  ex- 
pressly for  this  purpose.  *The  pote  have  a  small  cover, 
which  takes  off  to  allow  of  the  progress  of  the  kale  being 
examined. 

and  general  fijure,  only  it  is  made  of  iron  and  is  curved  round  a 
little,  instead  of  being  a  flat  piece  of  tempered  steel.  It  is  used  for 
takinff  up  small  plants  with  a  ball  of  earth  round  their  reote,  andfor 
YesetSng  them  by  making  a  hole  in  the  mould  to  receive  that  earth : 
by  this  mode  the  plant  receives  litUe  or  no  check  to  »to^8^wm 
in  consequence  of  this  removal ;  for  the  rooU  ;«»»«^«  ,^^^"fJ*^ 
daring  the  process,  A  small  fork  like  a  dung-fork  ib  fl«>  «»ed  to 
SHp  plants  with,  or  to  stir  the  earth  close  to  them,  which  it  does 
^hout  iutung  or  injuring  the  roots  as  a  spade  or  hoe  would  do. 
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m»**  Aat  Bfoir  Milf  iB  ^  t^&?<  <«  irtikh  we  pra- 
nMoidT braoKnt  fonnrd  bjfimngaa  hofr^Mda,  raqiiira 
to  Im  iMltaraa  on  tba  cpprMch  ot  frMt.  A  wtj  iligfat 
pgr^nftjiig  ii  •offieieiit  in  mMBj  euM,  •trav-litter  or  tev- 
Imtci  «mi  tMing  Mkonch  to  prevent  the  nLdiktion  of  heat 
fJMB  the  earth,  utd  wfien,  in  addition  to  thete,  mkU  of 
IwM  an  ipnad  over  them,  the  fhNt  moM  be  levere  that 
can  peoelnte  to  the  planU  beneath. 

Single  planta  an  tbeltered  bf  covering  them  otbt  with 
gaiden-pots,  or  with  htrnd-glatiti,  iniBll  fhmee  made  of 
bad  or  iron,  in  whidi  pane*  at  g)aH  are  iiuerled,  u  the 
cuementa  (rf  oottagea  are  gUied. 

FoTATOia. 
Thib  well-known  and  important  Tegetahle  hold*  an  inter- 
mediate place  between  tne  grain-bearing  plant*,  which 
■npplf  tu  with  flonr  for  breiul,  and  those  of  which  the 
leavM,  root*,  hc^  ate  eontumed  u  food.  The  potito 
flontaina  a  large  proportion  of  starch.  This  vegetable  prin- 
ciple abounds  moit  in  seeds ;  and  of  all  aeeds,  the  Cerealia 
oontoin  the  most. 

The  potato  thrives  best  in  a  light,  dry,  kamv  soil,  and 
dees  not  require  much  manure  of  any  kind,  l^ii  plant 
ia  never  raised  fVom  leed  Ibr  a  crop,  but  small  piercH  of  the 
tiAen,  or  potatoes,  are  cut  out,  each  having  a  hud,  or  eye, 
in  it  These  pieces  are  called  *et*,  and  are  planted  io 
rows  in  March  or  April.  The  potato  requires  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  tillage  during  its  growth,  the  crop  must 
be  kept  perfectly  free  fh>m  weeds  by  frequent  hoeings, 
and  the  weak  stem  must  he  supported  by  having  the  earth 
drawn  np  about  it  when  the  planCs  are  young.  The  crop 
ia  gathered  in  October  or  November,  when  the  stalks 
begin  to  decay ;  the  plants  are  dug  up,  and  the  tubers  taken 
off  flrom  the  rtwta.  If  stored  in  a  cool,  dry  place,  the  potate 
willkeeptillnearllidsuninier  of  the  following  year,  thouirh 
in  Spring  the  tubers  will  begin  to  piit  forth  roots,  especially 
if  any  damp  gets  to  them.  Should  this  vegetation  proceed 
too  far,  the  root  is  unit  for  food,  in  ooniequenoe  of  Uie 
cbemica]  changes  brought  about  by  the  vegetable  vitality. 

The  potato  belong*  to  a  family  of  plants,  almost  every 
one  of  which  is,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  .poisonous. 
Tbo  noxious  principles  generally  abound  in  the  Jhat  or 
leaves,  while  toe  roots,  and  the  suoterranean  items,  such  as 
the  potato,  are  ooinnwnl*  innocent,  if  not  wholesome;  when 
beiled;  hut  so  formidable  are  the  deleterious  propertieB  of 
the  order,  that  even  in  the  case  of  the  valuable  vegetable 
DOW  under  our  consideration,  the  water  in  which  it  has  been 
Moked  is,  in  a  certain  degree,  poisonous. 

Biaich  in  considerable  quantitie*  is  obtained  from  pota- 
toes, ^y  onisbing  them,  and  weU  washing  the  pulp  repeat- 
edly, in  cold  water,  till  all  the  itarchii  extracted ;  the  water 
Iben  must  ,be  evaporated,  w  deamttd  off,  and  the  starch 
will  be  left  nearly  puM. 

Thi  PuNCiPXi  Gaxdbn  Vboktablbs  which  buti 

Foft  Food. 

Tk>  great  vmriMy  of  vegetable  productions  which  serve  aa 


food  to  man,  speaking  especUly  of  thoae  wbieh  fe  cultivniea, 
mav  be  classed  nnder  a  few  great  divisions,  conformably 
boUi  to  tbeir  botanical  eharacters,  and  Io  the  part  of  the 
plant  which  is  consumed.  Though  there  is  no  put  of  a 
plant,  which,  in  different  species,  is  not  eaten,  yet.  e« 
Ibrming  a  considerable  portion  of  his  dUt,  it  will  ba  ftMind 
that  it  is  either  the  root,  the  stem,  the  leaves,  or  the  fruit. 
that  man  makes  use  of,  while  the  bark,  the  seed,  the  Ihwer, 
the  bud.  See.,  of  other  species,  are  commonly  used  only  aa 
oondimenta,  or  sauces. 

Next  to  the  Cerealia,  the  seeds  of  that  order  of  |J«»it«_ 
called  from  their  fhiit,  lieffumimoia,  contain  the  greatest 
proportion  of  farina.  The  pea  and  the  bean  are  the  peio' 
cipal  geners  of  the  order  employed  bb  (bod  by  maa  in 

The  Pail  is  a  climbing  annual  plant  with  a  white  flower; 
the  seed,  in  its  green,  or  unripe,  state,  constitutes  a  fa- 
vourite dish,  but  for  this  purpose  it  is  cultivat4Ml  u  a  ganlen 
vegetable,  while  agriculture  can  done  furnish  the  ripe 
se^  in  (ufBeient  quantities  to  supply  tlie  demand  for  dry 
peas,  in  the  Navy,  in  Hospitals,  &c.  The  pea  require  a 
warm  soil,  the  crop  is  gathered  when  the  pod  is  quite  ripe 
and  dry,  the  seed  is  threshed  out,  the  stalks  and  leaves,  iw 
the  haulm,  is  sometime*  given  to  cattle  as  fodder. 

The  seed  of  the  pea  tribe  divide*  into  two  mmv  readily 
than  moat  seeds  containing  two  cotyledaiu,  or  seed  leaves. 
Splil'peoM  are  produced  by  grinding  tba  seed  lighllr 
between  niill-stones,  or  plates  of  iron,  in  milk  Mnstrueten 
Ibr  the  purpose;  thi*  operation  frees  the  germ  of  the  seed 
from  the  skin  or  coals,  and  alui  separatee  the  ftamer  into 
the  two  portions,  each  of  which  consist*  of  an  undevelofied 
cotyledon. 

The  BxAN.  This  name  is  given  to  different  sperJes  of 
idants,  though  all  belonging  to  the  Leffuaiimaia  ordw:  the 
M-ood  6sa)i,  of  which  the  unnpe  seed  alone  is  eaten  a*  a  t^e. 
table,  is  a  species  of  the  genus  rict'e,  or  Vetch;  an  annual, 
growing  to  the  height  of  from  two  to  three  feet,  which, 
unlike  the  atbez  species,  is  not  a  elimbing  plant.  The 
delightful  fragranc*  of  its  black  and  white  flower*  is 
bmiliar  to  every  one ;  but  the  principal  use  of  this  been 
when  ripe,  is  as  fodder  f«  horses,  cattle,  lug*,  and  jmultrv. 
The  French  or  Haricot  beam  is  a  dwarf  species,  and  t^ 
ScarUl-rmmtr,  in  Britain  one  of  the  most  universally 
cultivated  of  all  garden  vegetables,  i*  another  species  of 
the  same  genus  PhoMealut ;  the  whole  pod  or  fruit  of  these 
plants  is  eaten  before  it  is  ripe.  Both  are  oT  the  easiest 
culture,  but  they  must  not  be  sown  till  all  danger  of  frost 
is  over.  There  aro  numerous  varteties,  and  some  of  these 
are  cultivated  for  food  in  nearly  every  conntry  of  the  work! 
where  gardening  is  practised. 

The  Tau  and  the  Lkntil  are  specie*  of  the  genu* 
Ervttm,  and  are  a«ed  as  food  in  some  continental  countries^ 
hut  in  England  they  are  only  cultivated  tot  fodder. 

The  Leguminoue  order  contain  but  few  positivelv  un- 
wholesome or  poisonous  genera ;  among  these  the  LoUyras, 
Lalmmutn,  and  Oro6w,  are  bwt  known  toi  their  beantifld 
or  fragrant  flower*,  which  are  such  universal  Ikvourile*. 
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CORK,  AND  THE  CORK  TREE. 
That  most  nsefal  substance  called  Cork,  is  tlie  thick, 
spongy,  external  bark,  nf  a  species  of  oak,  the  Quereas 
mber.  The  tree,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties, — 
namely,  the  broad-leaved,  and  the  narrow -leaved, 
grows  to  the  height  of  upwards  of  thirty  fiiet,  and  is 
a  native  of  some  of  the  southern  parts  of  France,  of 
Spain.  Portoga!,  Italy,  and  Barbary ;  it  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  evergreen  oak,  (Qaercua  ilex,)  nnd 
attains  to  a  great  age.  When  arrived  at  a  certain 
state  of  maturity,  it  sheds  its  bark  naturally,  but 
the  quality  of  the  bark  so  separated  is  inferior  to 
that  which  is  obtained  by  removing  it  at  a  proper 
period.     The  trtie  coA  is  the  produce  of  the  broad- 
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leaved  tree,  and  the  chief  supply  of  it  is  obtained 
from  Catalonia  ia  Spain. 

The  bark  of  the  Cork-tree,  which  is  an  evergreen,  is 
rough  and  spongy  on  the  trunk  and  main  branches, 
smooth  and  gray  on  the  smaller  branches,  and  white 
and  downy  on  the  young  shoots.  The  leaves  are  of 
a  bright  coloar,  oval-ehaped,  with  indented  edges; 
they  arc  smooth  on  the  upper,  and  downy  on  the 
ander  side.  They  grow  alternately  on  the  branches, 
on  very  rough,  though  strong  footstalks ;  and,  indeed, 
they  differ  very  little  from  many  forms  of  the  ile^r. 
The  acorns  of  the  Coric-tree  are  longish,  smooth,  and 
brown  when  ripe,  and  of  the  size  and  shape  of  some 
of  our  common  acome,  to  which  thev  are  so  much 
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alike,  as  when  mixed  together,  not  to  be  distingniBh- 
able.  The  Narrow-leaved  Cork-tree  is  only  a  variety 
of  the  common  sort. 

The  best  cork  of  commerce  is  taken  from  the 
oldest  trees,  the  bark  of  the  yoang  trees  being 
too  porous  for  use.  They  are,  nevertheless,  barked 
before  they  are  twenty  years  old;  and  this  first 
barking  is  necessary,  to  make  way  for  the  succes- 
sion of  a  better,  it  being  observable^  that,  after 
every  stripping,  the  bark  increases  in  value.  The 
first  crop  is  thin,  hard,  full  of  fissures,  and  conse- 
quently of  little  value.  The  cork  is  the  bark  which 
the  tree  pushes  outwards,  as  is  common  to  all  trees  ^ 
but  in  the  Cork-tree,  the  outer  bark  is  thicker  and 
larger,  and  in  greater  quantity,  and  more  easily 
removed.  When  removed,  the  liber,  or  inner  bark, 
appears  below  it,  and  from  this  the  cork  is  reproduced 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  The  trees  are  generally 
peeled  over  once  in  ten  years. 

In  the  collecting  of  cork,  it  is  customary  to  slit  it 
with  a  knife,  at  certain  distances,  in  a  perpendicular 
direction  from  the  top  of  the  tree  to  the  bottom; 
and  to  make  two  incisions  across,  one  near  the  top, 
and  the  other  near  the  bottom,  of  the  trunk.  For 
the  purpose  of  stripping  off  the  bark,  a  curved  knif\e, 
with  a  handle  at  each  end,  is  used.  Sometimes  it  Is 
stripped  in  pieces  the  whole  length,  and  sometimes  in 
shorter  pieces,  cross  cuts  being  made  at  certain  intef- 
vals.  In  some  instances,  the  perpendicular  and 
transverse  incisions  are  made,  and  the  cork  is  left 
upon  the  trees,  until^  by  the  growth  of  the  new  bark 
beneath,  it  becomes  sufficiently  loose  to  be  removed 
by  the  hand.  After  the  pieces  are  detached>  they  are 
soaked  In  water,  and  when  nearly  dry  are  placed 
over  a  fire  of  coals,  which  blackens  their  external 
surface.  By  the  latter  operation,  they  are  rendered 
smooth*  and  all  the  smaller  blemishes  iare  thereby 
concealed ;  the  larger  holes  and  cracks  are  filled  up 
by  the  introduction  of  soot  and  dirt.  They  are  next 
loaded  with  weights  to  make  them  even,  and  subse- 
quently are  dried  and  stacked,  or  packed  in  bales  ibr 
exportation. 

The  uses  of  cork  were  well  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  were  nearly  the  'same  to  which  it  is  applied  by 
us.  Its  elasticity  renders  it  peculiarly  serviceable  for 
the  stopping  of  vessels  of  different  kinds,  and  thus 
preventing  either  the  liquids  therein  contained  from 
running  out,  or  the  external  air  from  passing  in. 
The  use  of  cork  for  stopping  glass  bottles  is  generally 
considered  lb  have  been  introduced  about  the  fifteenth 
century;  The  practice  of  employing  this  substance 
for  jackets  to  assist  in  swimming,  is  very  ancient; 
and  it  has  been  applied  in  various  ways  towards  the 
preservation  of  life  when  endangered  by  shipwreck. 

The  Cork-jacket,  revived  from  an  old  German  dis- 
covery, to  preserve  the  lives  of  persons  in  danger  of 
drowning,  is  constructed  Bh  follows :  Pieces  of  cork, 
about  three  inches  long  by  two  wide, 'and  the  usual 
thickness  of  the  bark,  are  enclosed  between  two 
pieces  of  strong  cloth  or  canvass,  and  formed  like  a 
jacket  without  sleeves ;  the  pieces  of  cloth  are  sewed 
together  round  each  piece  of  cork,  to  keep  them  in 
their  pn^ier  situations;  the  lower  part  of  the  jacket, 
about  the  hipa,  is  made  like  the  same  part  of  women's 
•tays,  t»  give  fireedom  to  the  legs  in  swimmings  it 
is  made  sufficiently  large  to  fit  a  stout  man,  and  is 
secured  to  the  body  by  two  or  three  strong  straps 
sewed  far  bade  on  each  side,  and  tied  before;  the 
strings  are  thus  placed^  to  enable  any  wearer  to 
tighten  it  to  his  own  convenience. 

The  floats  of  nets  used  for  fishing  are  frequently 
made  of  cork.  Pieces  fastened  together  make  buoys, 
Which,  ty  ttoating  on  ^e  surface  of  the  water,  afford 


direction  for  vessels  in  harbours,  rivers,  and  other 
places. 

in  some  parts  of  Spain,  it  is  cnstomary  to  line  the 
walls  of  houses  with  cork,  which  renders  them  wairm, 
and  prevents  the  admission  of  moisture.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  frequently  made  coffins  of  it.  On  account 
of  its  lightness,  cork  is  used  for  false  legs ;  and  from 
its  being  impervious  to  water,  it  is  sometimes  placed 
between  the  soles  of  shoesi  to  keep  out  moisture. 
When  burnt,  it  constitutes  that  light  black  substance 
known  by  the  name  of  SpantMh  Black. 

In  the  cutting  of  corks  for  use,  the  only  tool  em- 
ployed is  a  very  broad,  thin,  and  sharp  knife;  and,  as 
the  cork  tends  very  much  to  blunt  this,  it  is  sharpened 
on  a  board,  by  otke  whet  or  stroke  on  each  side,  after 
every  cut,  and  now  and  then  upon  a  common  whet- 
stone. The  corks  for  bottles  are  cut  lengthwise  of 
the  bark,  and  consequently  the  pores  lie  across. 
Bungs,  and  corics  of  large  sise,  are  cut  in  a  contrary- 
direction  :  the  pores  in  these  are  therefc»e  downward, 
— a  circumstance  which  renders  them  much  more 
defective  than  the  others,  in  stopping  out  the  air. 
The  parings  of  cork  are  earefully  kept>  and  sold  to 
the  makers  of  Spanish  black. 

The  importatioa  of  cork  in  a  manufactured  state, 
into  this  country  is  virtually  prohibited  by  a  very 
high  duty ;  and  the  import  duty  upon  it  in  a  rough 
state  is  also  considerable,  being  eight  shillings  per 
hundred  weight  The  price  of  cork,  including  the 
duty,  varies  according  to  its  quality,  firom  20/.  to  70/. 
per  cwt. 

The  Cork-tree  is  rare  in  this  country;  that  from 
which  our  engraving  is  taken,  is  in  the  garden  of  the 
Bishop  of  London's  pallu^  at  Folhain* 


It  is  singular  how  beautifully  the  state  and  capabilities  of 
inanimate  nature,  and  the  nature  of  man,  are  adapted  to 
each  other.  How  the  derices  and  desires  of  our  hearts 
are  provided  with  a  something  whereupon  to  fix ;  bow 
mucn  is  given  that  we  could  not  create,  but  that  we  can 
assist,  and  mould,and  form,  and  fashion,  after  our  will,  into 
those  useftil  or  exquisite  shapes  whii^  our  necessities 
demand,  or  our  cultivated  tastes  teach  us  to  consider  beau- 
tiiul.  Enough  is  done  for  us  to  give  us  power,  enough  is 
left  undone  to  give  us  employment;  nor  is  it  possible 
almost  to  arrive  at  that  degree  of  improvement,  that  will 
forbid  further  hope.  Nature  herself  croirns  our  best 
effbrts  with  new  and  unlooked-for  beau^,  and  we  still 
trust,  and  justly  so,  that  if  our  industry  nil  not,  neither 
will  her  reward. 


THE    VISIBLB    ClUSAttOK. 

The  Grod  of  nature  sad  of  gmee 

In  all  his  works  appears ; 
His  goodness  througli  the  earth  we  fstrn^ 

His  gmndear  ia  Uie  ipheres. 

Behold  this  Mr  and  fertile  globe^ 

By  him  in  wisdom  pla&a*d  { 
Twas  He  who  girded,  like  a  robi^ 

The  ocean  round  tho  land. 

Loft  to  the  firmament  your  eye, 

Thither  His  path  pursue; 
His  glory,  boundleas  as  the  sky, 

0*erwheIms  the  wandering  view 

The  forests  in  His  strength  r^oisa; 

Hark !  on  the  eveDiog  breeze, 
As  onco  of  old,  the  Lord  Grod*8  voice 

Is  heard  among  the  trees. 

His  bleflsings  fall  in  plenteous  showers 

Upon  the  lap  of  earth, 
That  teems  with  foliage,  finiit,  and  fhwrntf 

And  rings  With  infant  mirth* 

If  God  hath  made  this  worid  so  M*, 

Where  sin  and  death  afeoultdi 
How  beaatifid,  beyond  oonpan^ 

Witt  Paiadsse  be  feandl— Jajces  UvfufTOOU^nr 
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LUDOVJCO  CORNARO. 

LuDovico  CoENARO  wa«  t  VeaetUui  of  noble  family^ 
whose  history  affords  one  of  the  most  memorable 
instances  on  record  of  the  effects  of  temperance  and 
sobriety  in  prolonging  life.  He  was  bom  in  1467  $ 
and  in  his  early  youths  it  appears^  he  was  guilty  of 
excesses^  which  brought  on  him  many  and  grievous 
disorders,  and  rendered  his  existence  precarious  and 
miserable,  from  his  thirty-flfth  to  his  fortieth  year. 
At  that  time,  his  physicians  told  him  there  was  but 
one  way  left  for  the  restoration  of  his  health  5  and 
this  was  a  regular  and  moderate  way  of  living.  Cor- 
naro  immediately  entered  on  his  new  regimen  ^  but, 
at  first,  he  found  it  disagreeable,  and  wanted  resolution 
to  pursue  it  wkh  steadiness.  The  return  of  his 
maladies,  however,  warned  him  that  he-  could  not 
trespass  on  his  constitution  with  impunity  j  and,  at 
length,  he  grew  confirmed  in  a  settled  course  of  tem- 
perance, by  which  he  was  enabled  to  cast  off  all  his 
maladies,  and  to  attain  the  extraordinary  age  of 
ninety-eight  years,  in  health  of  body,  and  serenity 
and  cheerfulness  of  mind. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  small  quantity  of  food  on 
which  Gomaro  subsisted,  tve  may  mention  what  he 
records  of  himself,  that,  when  he  was  seventy-eight 
*■  ears  old,  he  was  urged  by  the  advice  of  his  physi- 
cians, and  the  daily  importunity  of  his  friends,  to  add 
something  to  his  usual  stint  and  measure  of  food. 
He  long  resisted,  urging  the  Italian  proverb,  'He 
that  will  cat  much,  let  him  eat  little ; — because,  by 
eating  little,  he  will  prolong  his  life.'  However,  he 
says,  "  To  avoid  obstinacy,  and  to  gratify  my  ffiends, 
at  length  I  yielded,  and  permitted  the  quantity  of  my 
meat  to  be  increased,  yet  two  ounces  only.  For, 
whereas^  before,  the  measure  of  my  whole  day's  meat, 
namely,  my  bread,  and  eggs,  and  flesh,  and  broth, 
was  twelve  ounces  exactly  weighed,  I  increased  the 
quantity  two  ounces  more  j  and  the  measure  of  my 
drink,  which  was  before  fourteen  ounces,  I  made 
sixteen.  This  addition,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  '^  wrought 
so  much  upon  me,  that  from  a  cheerful  and  merry 
man,  I  became  melancholy  and  choleric,  so  that  all 
things  were  troublesome  to  me  ^  neither  did  I  know 
what  I  did  or  said.  On  the  twelfth  day,  a  pain  in 
the  side  took  me,  which  held  me  two  and  twenty 
hours.  On  the  back  of  it  came  a  terrible  fever,  which 
continued  thirty-five  days  and  nights;  although, 
after  the  fifteenth  day  it  became  less  and  less;  besides 
all  this,  I  could  not  sleep,  no  not  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour ',  whereat  all  gave  me  for  dead.  Nevertheless, 
I,  by  the  grace  of  God,  cured  myself  only  by  return- 
ing to  my  former  course  of  diet;  although  I  was 
now  seventy-eight  years  old,  and  my  body  spent  with 
extreme  leanness,  and  the  season  of  the  year  was 
winter  and  most  cold  air  :  and  I  am  confident  that, 
under  God,  nothing  holp  me  but  that  exact  rule, 
which  I  had  so  long  continued.*' 

To  show  what  a  security  a  life  of  temperence  is 
against  the  ill  effects  of  hurts  and  disasters,  Gomaro 
relates  an  accident  which  befell  him  when  he  was 
very  old.  One  day,  being  overturned  in  his  chariot, 
he  was  dragged  by  the  horses  a  considerable  way 
upon  the  ground.  His  head,  his  arms,  his  whole 
body,  were  very  much  bruised,  and  one  of  his  ancles 
was  put  out  of  joint.  He  was  carried  home ;  and 
the  physicians,  seeing  how  much  he  was  injured,  con- 
sidered it  impossible  that  he  should  live  three  daysj 
but,  by  bleeding  and  evacuating  medicines,  he  pre- 
sently recovered  his  health  and  strength. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  observation  that  the  extreme 
abstemiousness  of  Gomaro  had  not,  in  the  least 
degree,  the  effect  of  rendering  him  morose  or  melan- 
choly.   On  the  contrary,  no  man  seems  more  to 


have  enjoyed  the  innocent  pleasures  of  life.    Ha  says 
of  tilmself,  "I  am  ever  cheerful,  merry,  and  well* 
contented,  free  from  all  troubles  and  troublesome 
thoughts,  in  whose  place  joy  and  peace  have  taken 
up  their  standing  in  my  heart.     I  am  not  weary  of 
life,  which  I  pass  m  great  delight     I  confer  with 
worthy  men,  excellent  in  wit,  learning,   behaviour, 
and  other  virtues.    When  I  cannot  have  their  com- 
pany,  I  give  myself  to  the  reading  of  some  learned 
book,  and  afterwards  to  writing,  making  my  aim 
in  all  things  how  I  may  help  others  to  the  farthest 
of  my  powers."     He  prided  himself  on  having  such 
a  portion  of  life  and  spirit  left  within  him,  that  at  the 
age   of  eighty-three  be   wrote  a  comedy   "full   of 
innocent  mirth  and  pleasantry.*'     He  mentions  his 
excursions  for  the  sake  of  seeing  his  friends,  and  of 
conversing  with  the  adepts  in  all  arts  and  sciences,— 
architects,,  painters,  statuaries,  musicians,  and  even 
husbandmen.     He  speaks  with  great  complacency  of 
his  visits  to  his  various  residences,  and  of  his  taste 
and  skill  in  improving  them.     Of  one  of  these  resi- 
dences,  in  particuUir,  be  says,  "  At  other  times,  I 
repair  to  a  villa  of  mine,  seated  in  the  valley :  which 
is,  therefore,    very    pleasant,  because  many,  roads 
thither  are  so  ordered,  that  they  all  meet  and  end  in 
one  fair  spot  of  ground,  in  the  midst  whereof  is  a 
church  suitable  to  the  condition  of  the  place.     This 
place  is  washed  by  the  river  Brenta,  on  both  sides 
whereof  are  great  and  fruitful  fields,  well  manured, 
and  adorned  with  many  habitations.    In  former  times 
it  was  not  so,  because  the  place  was  moorish  and  un- 
healthy, fitter  for  beasts  than  men  ^  but  I  drained  the 
ground,  and  made  the  air  good :    whereupon   men 
flocked  thither^  and  built  houses  with  happy  success. 
By  this  means  the  place  is  come  to  the  perfection 
that  we  now  see  it  isj-^so  that  I  can  tmly  say  that  I 
have  bpth  given  God  a  temple,  and  men  to  worship 
him  in  it ;  the  memory  whereof  is  exceeding  delight* 
ful  to  me.'*   And  in  another  place,  he  says  of  himself, 
"  That  no  pleasure  may  be  wanting  to  my  old  age,  1 
please  myself  daily  with'  contemplating  that  immor- 
tality, which  I  think  I  see  in  the  suocpssion  of  my 
posterity.     For  every  time  I  return  home,  I  meet 
eleven  grandehildrai,  all  the  offspring  of  one  father 
and  mother 5  all  in  fine  health)  all,  as  far  as  I  can 
discern,  apt  to  learn,  and  of  good  behaviour.     I  am 
often  amused  with  their  singing;  nay,  I  often  sing 
with  them>  because  my  voice  is  louder  and  clearer 
now  than  ever  it  was  in  my  life  before.     These  are 
the   delights  and  comforts  of  my  old  age;    from 
which,  I  presume,  it  appears  that  the  life  I  spend  is 
not  a  dead,  morose,  and  melancholy  life;  but  a  living, 
active,  pleasant  life,  which  I  would  not  exchange  with 
the  robustest  of  those  youths  Who  indulge  and  riot 
in  all  the  luxury  of  the  senses,  because  I  know  them 
to  be  exposed  to  a  thousand  diseases,  and  a  thousand 
kinds  of  death.'* 

These  extracts  are  taken  from  several  discourses 
by  Gomaro  on  the  advantages  of  a  temperate  life ; 
the  last  of  which, — containing  a  lively  description  of 
the  health,  vigour,  and  perfect  use  of  his  senses, 
which  he  had  the  happiness  of  enjoying  at  so  ad- 
vanced a  period  of  life, — ha  wrote  at  the  age  of 
ninety-one.  This  virtuous  and  happy  old  man  at 
length  expired  without  pain,  by  a  gradual  decay  of 
nature,  April  26th,  1666,  a«^  ninety-eight.  One  of 
his  discourses  has  been  rendered  into  English  by  our 
excellent  Gteorge  Herbert ;  and  there  is  a  short,  but 
pleasing  account  of  him  in  the  1 96th  number  of  the 
Spectator,  ^' 

As  daylight  can  be  seen  threugh  small  holes,  so  do  little 
things  show  a  person  s  cbaracter.-i— Dbbw. 
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THE  DIAMOND. 

Tbk  diamond  is  the  hardest  aad  most  valuable  of 
th^  precious  stones,  and  for  many  years  was  considered 
indestructible  by  fire,  or  any  other  means :  modem 
chemistry,  however,  has  proved  that  at  a  heat  rather 
below  that  required  to  melt  silver  it  is  gradually 
dissipated,  or  burnt.  When  the  product  of  this  com- 
bustion was  examined,  it  was  found  to  be  precisely 
similar  to  that  produced  by  the  destruction  of  a  piece 
of  charcoal,  of  equal  size,  by  the'  same  means.  The 
same  principle,  therefore,  namely,  a  small  quantity  of 
the  gas  called  carbon,  which  when  in  an  aeriform 
state  dcHtroys  life,  produces,  when  acted  upon  in 
ditlerciit  ways  iu  the  great'  laboratory  of  nature,  two 
substances  so  perfectly  unlike  each  other  as  charcoal 
and  the  diamond, — the  one  consumed  as  fuel,  and  the 
other  prized  at  so  high  a  rate  as  to  be  purchased  for 
sums  of  money  equal  to  princely  fortunes. 

In  former  times,  all  the  diamonds  that  were  known 
were  brought  from  liiOerent  parts  of  India,  particu- 
larly from  the  famous  mine*  of  Golconda,  near 
Ilyilvrabud,  the  present  capital  of  the  Deccao,  in 
Hindostuoj  the  Islands  of  Molucca  and  Domeo 
have  also  produced  many  valuable  stones:  they  are 
always  found  in  an  alluvial  soil,  generally  gravel, 
resting  on  granite,  and  not  imbedded  in  any  other 
substance,  but  appearing  like  small  pebblce  with  the 
surface  flattened  in  many  parts. 

The  diamond  mines  of  Golconda  are  now  so  far 
exhausted,  as  to  be  considered  not  worth  the  expense 
»f  working.  The  diamonds  which  are  now  brought 
to  Europe  are  chiefly  from  the  Brazils. 

When  Brazilian  diamonds  were  first  imported,  the 
circnmslance  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  dealers  in 
East  Indian  gems,  and  a  prejudice  was  unjustly  raised 
against  the  produce  of  these  newly -discovered  mines  ; 
and  although  subsequent  trials  have  proved  the 
diamonds  of  Brazil  to  be  fuDy  equal  to  those  of  the 


East,  BO  difficolt  is  it  to  remore  a  prejudice  when  once 
it  is  raised,  that  to  the  present  day  the  diamonds  of 
Brazil  are  considered  by  some  people  to  be  of  an 
inferior  kind.  In  the  first  instance,  the  feeling  was 
so  strong,  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  fair  price  for  their 
stones,  the  merchants  of  Brazil  were  in  the  habit  of 
sending  their  cai^  in  the  firvt  instance  to  Goa,  that 
it  might  be  re-imported  from  that  place  into  Europe, 
as  the  production  of  the  eastern  worid.  Formeriy, 
nearly  the  whole  of  tiie  trade  in  diamtHwls  was 
monopolized  by  the  Dutch,  and  at  present  the  cutting 
and  polishing  of  these  gems  is  in  general  performed 
in  Holland,  on  account  of  the  lower  price  of  labour; 
bnt  the  English  workman  is  nevertheless  considered 
mnch  superior.  The  manner  of  the  discovoy  of 
diamonds  in  Brazil  may  be  considered  a  very  re- 
markable event. 

"  About  a  century  ago,  that  part  of  Brazil  called 
Serro  dc  Friu  was  explored  for  gold,  and  in  searching 
for  this  precions  metal,  some  singular  substances, 
resembling  pebbles,  were  occasionally  met  with,  in 
regular  geometric  forms.  The  peculiar  hue  and  lustre 
of  some  particular  specimens  attracted  the  untiee 
of  the  negroes,  who  showed  them  to  their  masters,  as 
pretty  shining  pebbles.  When  met  with  they  were 
prcserved,aDdgraduallycame  into  fashion,  as  counters, 
in  playing  at  cards. 

"  In  this  state  the  gems  remained  for  some  time, 
until  an  oBleer  arrived,  who  had  been  in  India,  and 
was  reputed  to  be  a  great  mathematician.  At  the 
social  parties  which  he  visited  these  pretty  countcra 
attracted  his  notice.  Having  obtained  some,  he  ex- 
amined them  more  minutely  when  alone,  and  was 
particularly  struck  with  their  geometrical  symmetry 
of  form.  He  compared  them  with  common  pebbles 
of  the  same  bulk,  to  which  he  found  they  bore  no 
resemblance. 

"  The  oBicer  already  mentioned  conceived  the  idea 
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of  weighing  ooe  of  these  txiuntera  against  a  pebbli 
of  equal  Biz«,  and  having  done  eo,  he  found  that 
the  weight  of  the  one  eoneiderably  exceeded  that 
uf  the  other.  He  thea  tried  to  make  an  impres- 
«iun  on  one  by  rubbing  it  on  a  stone  with  water, 
but  it  resisted  all  his  efforts,  while  a  flat  surface 
was  produced  on  the  pebble  by  the  labour  of  a 
few  minutes.  He  sent  a  handful  of  these  counters 
by  a  friend,  to  Lisbon,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
them  examined;  these  were  given  to  the  lapidaries 
(who  never  worle  diamonds,  and,  perhaps,  had 
never  seen  one  in  its  native  slate) ;  they  could 
only  say  the  stones  were  too  hard  for  their  tools. 
At  length,  by  mere  accident,  the  Dutch  consul  saw 
them,  and  gave  his  opinion  that  they  were  diamonds. 
Some  were  immediately  forwarded  to  Holland,  where 
they  wore  manufactured  into  brilliants,  and  pro- 
nounced to  be  diamonds  equal  in  quality  to  those 
from  Golconda  or  any  other  part  of  India.  The  re- 
turning fleet  carried  this  favourable  news  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  wlience  it  was  rapidly  communicated  to  the  | 
interior,  and  fortunate  was  the  man  who  could  pro- 
cure a  lai^e  share  of  these  hitherto  pretty  pebbles,  I 
but  now  diamonds.  TLey  were  quickly  bought  up,  ^ 
and  the  counters  which  had  for  a  year  or  two  been  , 
carelessly  handed  about,  became  the  property  of , 
three  or  four  individuals  in  as  many  days."  I 

The  art  of  cutting,  splitting,  sawiug,  or  polishing  [ 
diamonds  requires  great  skill,  practice,  and  patience,  i 
"  It  is  seldom,"  says  Mr.  Mawe,  "  that  tlio  sainc  work- 
man  b  a  proficient  in  all  these  branches,  but  he  gene- 
rally confines  himself  to  one.  In  cutting  and  polishing 
adiamond,  the  workman  has  two  objects  in  view;  first, 
to  remove  any  flaws  or  imperfections  that  may  exist 
in  the  stone,  and  secondly,  to  divide  its  surface  into 
a  number  of  regularly- shaped  polygons.  .  The  re- 
moval of  flaws  seems  to  be  the  most  material  object, 
since  the  smallest  speck  in  some  particular  parts  of ' 
the  stone  is  infinitely  multiplied  by  reflection  from  I 
the  numerous  polished  surfaces  of  the  gem. 

"  When  the  shape  of  the  rough  stone  is  particularly 
unfavourable,  the  workman  has  to  resort  to  the 
hazardous  operation  of  splitting.  The  rule  by  which 
the  proper  place  is  discovered  at  which  to  apply  the 
requisite  force  is  made  a  great  mystery  of :  but,  per- 
haps, like  many  other  mechanical  arts,  it  depends  aa 
much  on  the  dexterity  acquired  by  constant  practice, 
as  on  scientifle  knowledge ;  and  in  that  case  the 
workman  himself,  although  a  perfect  adept  in  his 
business,  would  find  himself  unable  to  impart  the 
knowledge  he  was  in  possession  of. 

"  When  the  direction  in  which  it  is  to  be  split  is 
di-cided  on,  it  is  marked  by  a  line  cut  with  a  sharp* : 
the  stone  is  afterwards  fixed  by  strong  cement  in  the 
proper  position  in  a  stick,  and  then  by  the  application 
nf  a  splilting-knife,  the  section  is  effected  by  the  ap- 
jilicatiou  of  a  smart  blow." 

Sometimes,  when  the  section  must  cross  the  crys- 
tallized structure  of  the  gem,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
sawing;  this  is  performed  as  follows. 

The  diamond  is  cemented  to  a  small  block  of 
wood  which  is  fixed  firmly  to  a  table,  and  a  liue  is 
mudc  with  a  sharp  where  the  division  is  intended 
to  take  place,  which  is  afterwards  filled  with  dtamond- 
pnwder  and  ulive-oil :  the  sawing  is  then  commenced, 
and  if  the  stone  is  )at^,  the  labour  of  eight  or  ten 
months  is  sometimes  required  to  complete  the 
operation.  Tlie  saw  is  made  of  fine  brass  or  iron- 
wire,  attached  to  the  two  ends  of  a  piece  of  cane  or 
whalebone,  the  teeth  being  formed  by  the  particles 
of  diamond-powder,  which  become  imbedded  in  the 
wire  as  soon  as  it  is  applied  to  the  line.  | 

■  When  a  Email  diamond  i»  broken  iatb  four  parb,  the  cdse  of 
each  quarter  is  ci)le(l  a  aharp. 


Tlie  cutting  tlie  facets  on  the  surface  of  the  rough 
stone  is  a  work  of  labour  and  skill ;  the  polishing  is 
performed  in  a  mill,  which  is  an  extremely  simple 

Diamonds  are  cut  (generally  on  account  of  the 
shape  of  the  rough  stone)  in  various  ways,  and 
assume  different  names  in  consequence  ;  as  a  brilliant, 
a  rose,  a  table,  and  a  lasque  diamond  :  of  these  the 
brilliant  is  the  must  splendid,  from  the  brilliancy  and 
number  of  ita  reflections  and  refractions. 

We  shall  close  this  article  with  an  account  of  some 
of  the  lat^est  known  diamonds. 

The  Pitt,  or  Regent  Diamond,  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  Malacca;  it  was 
purchased  by  Thomas  Pitt, 
Esq.t,  when  governor  of  St. 
George,  in  the  East  Indies, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
for  20,4001.,  and  weighed, 
when  raw,  4 10  carats  t,  and 
when  cut  136j  carats.  It  was 
brought  to  London,  cut  as  ™'  "■"•  ""  »">■"  Bi«»™n- 
a  brilliant,  and  sold  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  for 
the  King  of  France,  in  1717,  for  135,0001.;  5000/. 
were  spent  in  the  negotiation,  &c.,  the  cutting  occu- 
pied two  years,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  3000/. ;  the 
fragments  were  worth  several  thousands,  and  the 
diamond  has  since  been  valued  at  400,000/.  Buona- 
parte placed  it  in  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  It  is  still 
preserved  among  the  jewek  of  France. 

The  Pigott  Diamond  Weighs 
49  carats,  and  is  valncd  at 
40,000/.  About  twenty  years 
ago  it  was  disposed  of  by  lottery, 
and  became  the  property  of  a 
young  man,  who  sold  it  at  a  low 
price.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
lately  sold  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  for  30,000/. 

The  Austrian  Diamond  weighs  above  1394  carats.  ^^ 
belongs  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  was  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tnscany. 


The  Nassuc  Diamond  weighs  79  carats  2  grains. 
It  was  among  the  spoils  taken  during  the  Mahratta 
war,  and  is  valued  at  30,000/.  It  is  a  diamond  of  great 
purity,  but  of  bad  form. 

The  Grand  Russian  Diamond 
is  said  to  have  been  the  eye  of 
an    Indian  idol,   and  to  have 
been  stolen  from  thence  by  a 
French,  some  say  an  Irish,  sol- 
dier, who  sold  it  to  the  captain 
of  a  ship  for  2000/.,  and  the 
captain  again  disjMscd  of  it  in 
Europe  for  20,000/.    At  length 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  mer- 
chant,   who    sold    it    to    Prince      "xsn  «UMii;<  stAHDiin. 
Orloff,    for   the  late   Empress   of  Russia.    Catlierine, 
for   90,000/.    in    cash,   an   annuity   of  4000/.,   and  a 
patent  of  nobility.     Its  weight  is  1 93  carats. 
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FAMILIAR    ILLUSTRATIONS   OF   NATURAL 

PHENOMENA. 

No.  XV.    Watbr  iir  the  statb  of  Vapour. 

Ws  are  so  accustomed  to  see  water  in  a  sensible 
form^  either  fluid  or  solid^  as  in  rain^  ice^  hail^  snow^ 
fog,  and  the  like>  that  every  one  is  surprised  when 
he  is  made  conscious^  for  the  first  time,  that  water 
may  really  be  found  in  the  condition  of  a  perfectly 
invisible  vapour.  Yet,  whoever  has  seen  a  bottle 
brought  out  of  a  cellar  in  a  warm  day,  or  observed 
the  effect  produced,  when  the  windows  of  a  carriage 
are  first  drawn  up,  and  particularly  persons  wearing 
spectacles,  the  glasses  of  which  are  suddenly  dimmed 
by  steam  upon  entering  a  heated  room,  must  have 
noticed  enough  to  convince  him  that  such  is  the  case. 
In  such  instances,  the  colder  surface  of  the  glass 
jcondensea  the  vapour  of  water,  previously  invisible  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  thereby  renders  it  sensible.  All 
the  great  changes  of  sunshine,  cloud,  and  storm, — ^the 
various  hues  of  the  rising  and  setting  sun, — ^the  halos 
which  occasionally  surround  the  sun  and  moon,— «are 
all  influenced  or  occasioned  by  the  vapour  of  water 
diffused  throughout  the  atmosphere. 

The  vapour  of  water,  however,  in  its  simplest  form, 
is  perfectly  invisible.  It  exists,  as  we  have  seen  in  a 
previous  number*,  mixed  with  the  other  gaseous 
matters  which  compose  the  atmosphere,  and  diffused 
over  all  parts  of  the  earth's  surface.  Every  substance 
which  contains  water  is  capable  also  of  permitting 
it  to  evaporate.  Not  only  large  masses  of  water,  as 
seas,  lakes,  and  rivers^  as  well  as  ice^  but  every 
portion  of  vegetation,  all  soils,  even  those  which 
appear  the  driest,  are  continually  permitting  some 
portion  of  watery  vapour  to  escape  from  them.  The 
quantity  of  vapour  in  the  atmospheite  at  any  given 
time  is  influenced  by  a  variety  of  causes  $  but  the 
presence  of  such  a  vapour  is  most  important  for  many 
purposes.  Dew,  which  is  formed  by  the  condensation 
of  the  vApour  of  water  upon  the  leaves  and  other 
parts  of  plants  t,  affords  nourishment  to  vegetation 
when  no  rain  falls ;  and  a  certain  quantity  of  vapour 
of  water  is  essential  to  the  health  of  man.  In  some 
hospitals,  when  they  were  first  warmed  by  heated  air, 
it  was  found  that  the  inmates  suffered  from  their 
skin  cracking  and  peeling  off,  as  in  very  hot  climates; 
but  the  inconvenience  was  immediately  removed, 
when  vessels  of  water  were  placed  in  several  parts  of 
the  building,  which,  by  evaporation,  supplied  the 
requisite  quantity  of  moisture  to  the  air. 

The  quantity  of  evaporation  going  on  constantly  is 
far  greater  than  is  usually  conceived.  In  a  hard 
frost,  a  lump  of  ice  or  snow  will  be  observed  sensibly 
to  diminish,  especially  if  a  brisk  wind  is  blowing  over 
it.  This  is  quite  independent  of  the  wasting  of  the 
frozen  substance  by  thawing.  In  fact,  snow  or  ice 
may  totally  disappear,  without  any  perceptible  thaw, 
simply  by  evaporation.  It  has  been  computed,  from 
actual  experiment,  that  an  acre  of  snow  evaporates 
/our  thousand  gallons  of  WBter  in  twenty-four  hours. 
All  plants  exhale  vapour  5  and  some  much  more  than 
others.  Thorn  hedges  exhale  seven  times  as  much 
as  those  of  holly  -,  and  a  cabbage  perspires  six  or 
seven  times  as  much  as  a  man  irom  the  same  quantity 
of  surface. 

There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  the  power  of  evapora- 
tion 3  and  this  limit  is  fixed  by  the  temperature  of 
the  climate.  We  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  all  the  causes  which  occasion  the  difference  of 
temperature  in  different  places :  but  we  know  that 
there  are  certain  extremes  both  of  cold  and  heat 
which  are  not  surpassed.   Now  the  quantity  of  evapo- 

!  ^??jHV*T*'l?,^'**f  ?t'**'  ^®*-  ^'>  PP'  1<^»  149, 236, 
t  Ibid.  Vol.  IV.,  p.  117. 


ration  depends  upon  the  temperature ;  so  that  if,  on 
the  coldest  day  of  winter,  the  air  contains  as  much 
moisture  as  possible,  or  is,  as  it  is  called,  saturated 
with  vapour,  it  can  then  receive  no  more  vapour, 
unless  its  temperature  is  increased.      But   as    the 
temperature  of  the  air  increases,  more  and  more 
vapour  may  be  mixed  with  it ;    yet  still,  as  the  heat 
of  the  air  never  exceeds  a  certain  degree,  the  quantity 
of  vapour  also  is  limited. 

Such  a  limitation  is  quite  necessary  for  the  well- 
being  of  all  plants  and  animab :  either  a  perfectly 
dry  air,  or  an  atmosphere  which  was  overcharged  with 
vapour,  would  be  inconsistent  with  their  existence  ixL 
a  state  of  health.  As  the  atmosphere  is  now  consti- 
tuted, there  is  found  in  every  part  a  certain  quantity 
of  vapour,  ready  to  make  its  presence  sensible  when- 
ever  any  change  of  circumstances  causes  it  to  be 
condensed. 

One  of  the  most  common  effects  thus  produced  is 
that  of  clouds.  The  well-known  experiment,  men- 
tioned above,  of  the  condensation  of  vapour  on  a  cold 
surface,  such  as  glass,  shows  that  if  the  temperature 
of  the  air  be  by  any  means  lowered,  the  quantity  of 
moisture  which  it  will  retain  in  the  state  of  invisible 
vapour  will  be  diminished.  In  cold  weather,  this  ib 
made  very  evident  by  the  condensation  of  the  breath 
of  animals.  The  air,  which  comes  from  the  lungs, 
contains  with  it  a  quantity  of  watery  vapour,  which 
would  be  quite  invisible  if  it  were  breathed  out  into 
an  atmosphere  of  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
temperature  as  that  of  the  animal  s  body.  But  when 
the  air  is  much  colder,  some  of  the  vapour  is 
instantly  condensed,  and  forms  very  small  drops. 
The  same  effect  is  seen  on  a  large  scale  when  the 
steam  is  discharged  from  a  steam-engine.  Where, 
then,  any  change  takes  place  in  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere,  from  any  cause,  there  is  a  probability 
that  the  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  will  be  condensed, 
and  become  visible. 

Thus,  suppose  the  air  perfectly  serene  and  clear, 
and  that  it.contain8  in  every  part  just  as  much  vapour 
as  it  is  then  capable  of  containing.  If  a  stream  of 
colder  air  be  now  made  to  pass  through  a  part  of 
this  atmosphere,  the  temperature  of  the  two  portions 
of  air  when  united  will  be  lower  than  that  of  the 
first  portion  was  before,  and  the  vapour  in  it  will  be 
partially  condensed,  forming  a  cloud  of  greater  or 
less"  density  according  to  circumstances. 

If  the  condensation  goes  on,  the  very  small  par- 
ticles of  water, — ^which  float  in  the  atmosphere,  or, 
after  descending  a  little  way,  meet  with  a  warmer 
temperature  and  are.  again  turned  into  invisible 
vapour,— will  unite  in  drops  of  a  sensible  magnitude 
and  fall  in  rain.  Should  they  meet  with  a  still 
greater  degree  of  cold,  the  drops  freeze  in  their 
descent,  and  appear  as  hail:  or,  if  the  congelation 
takes  place  while  the  particles  of  water  are  still  very 
small,  snow  or  sleet  will  be  formed. 

By  the  same  means  all  the  different  appearances  of 
fog  and  mist  are  occasioned.  During  the  heat  of 
a  summer's  day,  evaporation  goes  on  with  great 
rapidity,  as  has  been  ahready  noticed,  from  water, 
from  all  vegetable  bodies,  and  even  from  the  earth. 
But,  at  sunset,  heat  begins  to  be  lost  by  radiation, 
and  some  of  the  vapour  is  immediately  perceptible, 
especially  where  evaporation  has  been  most  copious, 
as  along  a  river,  or  over  meadows.  The  course  of  a 
river  may  sometimes  be  distinctly  traced  for  a  long 
distance,  even  when  the  water  itself  is  not  visible,  by 
the  fine  cloud  formed  by  such  congelation. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  atmosphere  is  charged 
with  visible  moisture,  an  increase  of  heat  converte 
the  water  into  invisible  vapour.     A  very  beautiful 
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instance  of  ihid  effect  is  often  seen  in  Autumn.  At 
sunrise,  the  whole  atmosphere  i^pears  full  of  floating 
particles  of  water,  forming  a  dense  mist,  the  minute 
drops  of  which  are  distinctly  visible.  As  the  sun 
rises  above  the  horizon,  the  air  is  gradually  warmed : 
the  fog  begins  to  disperse,  at  first  rising  a  little  into 
the  forms  of  clouds,  but  soon  totally  disappearing. 

The  causes  which  occasion  many  of  the  changes  of 
water  from  the  state  of  vapour  to  a  visible  form,  and 
the  converse,  are  not  well  understood.  ^Electrical 
agency  appears  to  be  very  active;  and  there  are 
probably  many  other  causes.  But  what  is  here 
stated  may  be  enough  to  show  how  many  beneficial 
consequences  flow  fh^m  the  wise  provision  which  is 
made  for  the  extensive  diflfusion  of  water  in  the  state 
of  vapour.  C« 


Thbrb  is  nothing  in  history  which  is  so  improving  to  the 
reader,  as  those  accounts  which  we  meet  with  Of  the  deaths 
of  eminent  persons,  and  of  their  behaviour  in  that  dreadful 
season.  I  may  also  add,  that  there  are  no  parts  in  history 
which  affect  and  please  the  reader  in  so  sensible  a  manner. 
The  reason  I  take  to  be  this,  because  there  is  no  other  single 
circumstance  in  the  story  of  any  person  which  can  possiblv 
be  the  case  of  every  one  who  reads  it  A  battle  or  a  triumpn 
are  conjunctures  in  which  not  one  man  in  a  million  is  likely 
to  be  engaged;  but  whea  we  see  a  person  at  the  point  of 
death,  we  cannot  forbear  being  attentive  to  every  tning  he 
says  or  does,  because  we  are  sure  that,  some  time  or  other, 
we  shall  ourselves  be  in  the  same  melancholy  circumstances. 
The  general,  the  statesman,  or  the  i>hil<]«Bopher,  are  perhaps 
characters  which  we  may  never  act  in ;  but  the  dying  man 
is  one  whom,  sooner  or  later,  we  shall  certainly  resemble. — 
Addison. 


Lbt  us  at  all  times  cherish  in  our  minds  an  unrelaxing 
certainty,  that  we  shall  always  find  the  Almighty  perfect 
in  his  justice  to  us  all,  and  in  everything,  and  individually 
to  each  of  us,  as  soon  as  we  obtain  sufficient  knowledge  of 
his  operations  with  respect  to  us.  Let  us  wait  with  patience 
until  what  we  do  not  perceive  or  cannot  comprehend  shall 
be  satisfactorily  elucidated  to  us.  We  expect  this  eqaity 
and  consideration  in  our  intercourse  with  each  other.  Let 
us  also  so  conduct  ourselves,  in  all  our  thoughts  and  feelings 
with  reference  to  Him,  whatever  may  bo  his  present  or 
future  dispensations  personally  to  ourselves. — Turner. 


Insensibility,  in  return  for  acts  of  seeming,  even  of  real, 
unkindness,  is  not  required  of  us.  But  whilst  we  feel  for 
such  acts,  let  our  feelings  be  tempered  with  forbearance 
and  kindness.  Let  not  the  sense  of  our  own  sufferings 
render  us  peevish  and  morose.  Let  not  our  sense  of  neglect 
on  the  part  of  others  induce  us  to  judge  of  them  with 
harshness  and  severity.  Let  us  be  indulgent  and  compas- 
sionate towards  them.  Let  us  seek  for  apologies  for  their 
conduct.  Let  us  be  forward  in  endeavouring  to  excuse 
them.  And  if,  in  the  end,  wo  must  condemn  them,  let  us 
look  for  the  cause  of  their  delinquency,  less  in  a  defect  of 
kind  intention,  than  in  the  weakness  and  errors  of  human 
nature.  He  who  knoweth  of  what  we  are  made,  and  hath 
learned,  by  what  he  himself  suffered,  the  weakness  and 
frailty  of  our  nature,  hath  thus  taught  us  to  make  compas- 
sionate allowances  for  our  brethren,  in  consideration  of  its 
manifold  inflrmities.— Bishop  Mant. 


No  obligation  to  justice  does  force  a  man  to  be  cruel,  or  to 
use  the  sharpest  sentence.  A  just  man  does  justice  to 
every  man  and  to  every  thing ;  and  then,  if  he  be  also 
wise,  he  knows  there  is  a  debt  of  mercy  and  compassion 
due  to  the  infirmities  of  man's  nature ;  and  that  is  to  be 
paid :  and  he  that  is  cruel  and  ungentle  to  a  sinning  per- 
son, and  does  the  worst  to  him,  dies  in  his  debt  and  is 
unjust.  Pity,  and  forbearance,  and  long-sufferance,  and 
fair  interpretation,  and  excusing  our  brother,  and  taking  in 
the  best  sense,  and  passing  the  gentlest  sentence,  are  as 
certainly  our  duty,  and  owm^  to  every  person  that  does 
offend  and  can  repent,  as  calling  to  account  can  be  owing 
to  the  law,  and  are  first  to  be  paid ;  and  he  that  does  not  so 
is  an  unjust  person*-— Jsbsmy  Taylor. 


THE   USKFITL  ARTS.    No- VI. 

Spices  and  other  Condiv^nts. 

Thk  term  spices  is  applied  to  certain  vegetable  products 
which  are  highly  aromatie,  or  pungent,  or  both.  In  all 
ages,  they  have  been  much  prised,  and  the  eariiest  eom- 
mercial  intercourse,  of  which  we  have  any  record,  was 
chiefly  carried  on  for  the  sake  of  these  eommodities.  It 
was  not  solely  as  eondiments  to  food  that  they  were  sought 
after ;  spices  were  extensively  used  in  religious  rites  and 
in  funeral  ceremonies. 

Cinnamon  is  the  bark  of  a  species  of  Laurel  {LmintsCin* 
namomum)  which  grows  in  the  south  of  the  Indian  Peninsula* 
but  abundantly  only  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon^  where  it  is 
extensively  cultivated.  Upwards  of  400,000  pounds  of  Uiis 
valuable  produce  are  annually  exported  to  Europe,  and 
more  than  25,000  persons,  it  is  said,  are  engaged  in 
Ceylon,  either  in  the  culture,  or  in  the  harvest  The  tree 
attains  a  heieht  of  iVom  twenty  to  thirty  fiset,  with  narrow 
leaves  of  a  dark  green  on  the  upper,  but  lighter  on  the 
under  side.  It  blossoms  in  January*.  The  flowers  are 
fragrant,  white,  resemblins,  in  size  and  form,  thoae  of  the 
Lilac ;  they  are  borne  in  clusters  on  long  stalks  springing 
from  the  axilla  of  the  leaves.  The  fruit  is  a  small  berry, 
which  becomes,  when  it  is  ripe,  a  thin  shell  containing  a 
single  seed.  The  plant  sends  up  numerous  suckers  the 
jthi^  or  fourth  year  after  it  has  been  planted*  These  shoots 
are  cut  when  they  become  from  half  te  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter :  the  bark  is  stripped  off  and  is  freed  from 
the  outermost  skin  or  epidermis ;  the  wood  is  used  only  for 
fuel. 

Mace,  and  Nutmbg.  The  Nutmeg  is  the  seed  of  the 
MyrisHca  moschata^  and  Mace  is  a  soft  flei^y  coat 
enveloping  the  seed ;  this  coat  is  of  a  bright  crimson  colour, 
and  as  the  fhiit  opens  when  it  is  ripe,  the  appearanee  of  it 
on  the  tree  is  extremely  pleasing.  The  plant  is  a  native 
of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago;  it  is  du^ckms^  and  re- 
sembles the  Laurel  in  its  apnearanoe.  The  seed  has  an 
outer  skin  of  a  black  colour,  wnich  is  easily  detached,  when 
the  seed  is  quite  di7 ;  artificial  heat  is  employed  to  accele- 
rate this  object,  dnd  to  kill  the  vegetative  power.  The 
nutmeg  yields,  bv  pressure,  an  oil  us^  in  medicine. 

Cloves  are  the  dried  flower^buds  of  the  Caryophyllut 
aromaticus,  a  large  handsome  tree  of  the  myrtle  tribe,  and 
a  native  also  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago.  They  are 
beaten  from  the  tree  when  the  caltk,  or  oup,  expands,  but 
before  the  petals  open ;  the  former  organ  is  easily  recog- 
nised in  the  spice,  and  the  central  round  knob  consists  of 
the  unexpanded  petals,  and  not  of  the  fruit,  as  is  emoe- 
ously  supposed.  Upwards  of  50,000  lbs.  are  annually  con- 
sumed in  Britain.  Cloves  yield  abundance  of  essential 
oil,  of  a  strong  pungent  aromatic  flavour,  ta  which  that  of 
the  spice  is  due.  This  oQ  is  extracted  either  from  the 
fresh-gathered  buds  by  pressure  or  by  distillation:  it  is 
used  in  medicine. 

Allspice  derives  its  name  frum  its  scent  and  flavour 
beinff  supposed  to  embody  those  of  severaL others,  and  for 
which  it  might  be  substituted.  Allspice  is  the  dried  unripe 
berry  of  a  tree,  a  species  of  myrtle,  which  is  a  native  ef  both 
the  East  and  West  Indies.  The  plant  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Pimento,  or  Jamaica  Pepper. 

Pepper  is  a  generic  name  of  several  different  produc- 
tions. Black  and  White  Pepper  are  the  dried  seeds, 
ground  to  powder,  of  the  Pipcf  nigrum^  a  creeping  pU^nt 
of  the  equinoctial  regions  of  Asia  and  America.  The  two 
spices  only  difler  in  the  latter  being  blanched  by  soaking 
in  water,  and  having  the  black  skin  rubbed  off";  but  a  great 
deal  of  White  Pepper  consists  only  of  the  inferior  shrivelled 
seeds,  which,  falling  from  the  tree,  have  been  blanched  by 
exposure  to  the  air  and  sun.  Long  Pepper  is  only  a  variety 
of  the  common  Pepper-tree,  the  racemes  of  the  fruit  being 
closer,  and  are  imported  whole. 

Cayenne  Pepper  is  made  by  grinding  Ae  dried  fruit 
of  the  Capsicum  heuxatnm^  oT  Biri^Pepper,  a  native  of 
both  Indies.  The  fruit  is  a  small  fleshy  capank,  of  a  bril- 
liant scarlet,  and  of  intense  pungency,  as  every  one  knows 
from  the  pepper  in  question.  There  is  a  kind  prodocitig 
very  small  species,  known  by  the  name  of  db'fiM,  which  is 
the  strongest  in  its  perfect  state,  and  wtiieh  form  an  im- 
portant ingredient  in  West  India  pickle.  Though  it  is  the 
fruit  which  is  used  for  making  Cayencie  pepper,  yet  the 
seeds  are  equally,  if  not  more,  pwiagnrt.     The  plant  is 

•  That  is,  a  little  aOer  Midsummer,  the  CMBtiy  Vm%  ia  M 
Southern  hemisphere. 
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common  in  o«*  groen  sad  bot-boiise*,  wid  mm  in  ihii 
climate  the  fruit  »  perfected,  »nd  is  little  inferior  to  thU 

""ft  should  be  mentioned,  th»t  though  id  powerful  a 
stimulant,  Cajenne  pepper  is  considered  more  wholesome 
than  the  common  black  pepper. 

GiNOKK  is  the  woody  root  of  the  Zingibtr  offictnalu,  a 
native  of  south-eaatcrn  Asia  and  the  adjoining  islands,  and 
Ions  since  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies.  The  plant  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  arrow- root  tribe,  and  somewhat  resembles 
the  itidian-shot.  .  The  roots  are  sorted,  washed,  scraped. 
and  dried  in  the  sun.  The  younR  rools  make  an  excellent 
preserve,  end  a  great  deal  is  imported  in  that  stale.  Giiiger 
IS  a  \-aluahle  medicine,  and  is  as  whoksomc  as  so  powetful 
»  stimulant  can  be. 

MusTAHD  is  an  infusion  of  the  seeds  ground  to  powner 
ef  the  Sinapit  nigra,  an  indigenoua  plant,  but  also  culti- 
vated for  the  purpose.  On  the  Continent  it  is  usual  to  mi» 
twrairon  and  several  other  herbs  with  mustard  to  flavour 
it;  here  it  is  gcnarally  only  prepared  wilh  a  little  salt  and 
water,  and  perhaps'  some  vincRar.  It  is  an  extremely 
wholesome  condiment,  and  is  also  a  most  valuable  medicine ; 
the  wliolo  seeds  have  lately  been  used  as  such,  and  an  mru- 
sion  of  the  powdered  mustard  in  hot  water  is  a  speedy  and 
safe  emetic.  It  is  also  used  when  applied  externally  in  the 
form  of  a  plaster,  to  excite  inHammntion. 

Oils  are  a  most  important  class  of  veRCtable.  as  well  as 
animal,  iluids.  Vegetable  oils  are  of  tivo  kinds.— ^«d  and 
volaliU,  eosily  distinguished  by  the  followinK  obvLous  cha- 
raclers-  if  b  piece  of  paper  be  muislenod  with  a  Bxed  oil, 
it  becomes  more  iransparent.  or  what  we  call  greoMy,  and 
never  again  loses  that  quality;  whereas  if  a  volatile  oil 
be  uied  in  the  same  way,  it  dries  up  entirely  after  a  time, 
leavine  no  trace  behind  it  The  volatile  oils  are  extremely 
numerous ;  it  is  to  them  that  most  pacts  of  plants  owe  their 
aroma,  fragrance,  pungency,  and  other  properties  affecting 
liw  laste  and  smell. 

Pined  oils  are  obtained  principally  from  the  seeds  by 
preaiure.     The  only  one  that  we  have  to  notice  here  is 

Omvb  Oil.  The  Olive  fOUa  Europea)  is  extensively 
eultivotod  in  the  south  of  Europe,  solely  for  the  sake  of  the 
oil  which  is  obtained  from  iU  /rail.  This  is  a  small  green 
oval  berry,  containing  a  hard  stone  in  which  are  two  seeds. 
The  frui  must  be  gathered  a  little  before  it  is  quite  ripe; 
the  olives  are  spread  on  the  floor  of  a  room,  and  left  for 


into  proper  vesieU,  whidi  tie  half  filled  with  water,  od  Ae 
lopof  which  the  oil  floats  and  is  easily  skimmed  off. 

Where  the  process  is  carefully  performed,  the  stone  of 
the  berry  is  not  broken  when  the  fruit  is  first  put  into  the 
mill,  the  mill-stones  being  set  vide  enough  apart  to  avoid 
doing  so,  and  the  oil  first  drawn  off  is  of  superior  qnalitjr. 
After  all  this  is  expressed,  the  mass,  stones  and  all,  is 
either  returned  to  the  mill  and  the  stones  are  broken,  or 
the  «ame  effect  is  produced  by  mixing  up  the  roa^s  with 
boiling  water  and  increasing  the  power  of  the  press;  by  re- 
peating this  operation,  not  only  a  second,  but  even  a  third 
quality  of  oil  is  obtained. 

The  best  oil  is  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ais,  in 
ranee;  that  consumed  in  England  is  produced  principally 
.  Tuscany  or  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  lliough  a  i;reat  ileal 

also  brought  from  Spain,  and  some  from  tlic  Ionian 
islands.  In  our  country,  as  an  article  of  food,  it  is  only  a 
luxury  used  by  the  middling  and  upper  clasi^es,  and  the 
quantity  consumed,  therefore,  is  not  great;  about  SOOOtons 
annually  being  the  average,  of  which  a  considerable  quau- 
tity  is  required  in  the  woollen   maiiuTucturcs,  end   oilier 

'  i  but  in  the  coiiiitrics  which  produce  the  elite,  the  oil 
titutes  a  large  (iroporlion,  in  some  way  or  oilier,  of  the 
food  of  the  |)co]de,  and  is  an  absolute  necessary.  Olive 
oil  is  also  cmplaycd  to  bum  in  lamps,  an  application  of  it 
which  is  rurbid<len  ^  law  in  Ihis  countr;.  To  tit  it  for  this 
latter  use,  the  oil  of  the  inferior  quality  is  mingled  with 
about  B  flftietli  part  in  weight  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and 
water  being  adcled,  the  whole  is  well  stirred  toeetber;  in  a 
few  days  a  sediment  of  a  chareoal  settles  to  the  ooltom,  and 
the  oil  is  decanted  olT  clear. 

The  refuse  of  oliies,  after  all  the  oil  is  obtained  Inim  it, 
is  given  to  bu[;s  to  fallen  them,  is  burnt  as  fiiel,  or  used  u 
a  manure.  The  unripe  fruit  is  also  pickled  in  salt-water 
flavoured  with  some  spice,  and  is  eaten  after  dinner  by 
many  persons  in  Brftain,  but  much  more  abundantly  on 
the  Oonlinent,  to  improie  the  flavour  of  certain  wines. 

In  other  countries,  many  other  oils  besides  that  of  tbe 
olive  are  used  for  food;  as  for  example,  nut-oil,  the  oil  of 
the  filbert  and  of  the  beech  ;  poppy-oil,  mpe-socd  oil,  oi)  of 
sesamum.  and  many  others.  Several  of  these  are  nsed  n 
the  arts  in  England,  and  will  be  subsequently  noticed. 


several  days  lo  dry  and  to  ferment  slightly:  they  arc  then 
cruslied  in  a  mill  and  the  mass  put  into  bans  made  of 
rushes  or  of  coarse  canvass,  which  being  aubjocted  ' 
pressure  in  a  screw  press,  the  oil  flows  out  and  is  receii 


MusrAKD  Sbed. — "  A  grain  of  mustard  seed"  is  said  in 
the  parable  to  bo  "  the  smallest  of  all  seeds ;  but  when  it  is 
grown  up.  it  is  the  greatest  among  herbs,  and  beeometh  a 
tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in  the 
branches  thereof"  The  mustard  of  our  own  country  is 
very  ibr  from  answering  this  description :  hut  there  is  in 
the  East  a  species  of  linajpi,  to  which  it.  no  doubt, alludes: 
it  is  called  by  Liniiious  Siaapi  cmcoides.  lis  branches  are 
real  wooil,  ns  appears  from  a  specimen  once  in  llie  collec- 
tion of  Sir  .losejih  Banks.  Lighlfbot,  Buxtorf,  and  others, 
igiiotc  the  Jewish  ILsbbles  to  the  same  effect,  whuoe  (esti- 
ttiony  cannot  be  suspected  of  partiality  to  tbe  New  Testa- 
ment. In  tbe  TatmudofJertuaUm  it  is  said,  "There  was 
in  Sichi  ft  mustard-tree,  which  had  three  branches,  one  of 
which,  \K\aff  cut  down,  served  to  cover  the  hovel  of  a 
poller;  and  yielded  three  cabs  of  seed."  The  Kabbi 
Simeon  says.  "  he  had  In  his  garden  a  shoot  of  the  mustard- 
tree,  on  which  he  climbed  as  if  on  a  flg-treo."  Thcso 
slaicmenls  are,  at  leant,  sutlicient  lu  show  that  we  should 
net  romi  a  judgment  of  eastern  herbs  by  tboM  which  are 
familiar  among  ourselves. 

Wi9Dr>H  and  knowledge  do  not  alwaj's  gotogelhci 
Tl.eic  may  be  wisdom  without  knowledge,  and  knowledge 
without  wisdom.  A  man  without  knowledge,  if  he  widk 
humhiy  with  his  God,  and  live  in  charity  with  his  nfi|;h- 
houis,  may  lie  wise  unto  solvation.  A  man  wflhout  wisdom 
may  not  find  his  knowledge  avail  him  <iiiite  so  well.  But 
it  is  ho  who  possesses  both  that  is  the  true  philosopher. 
The  more  lie  knows,  the  more  he  is  desirous  of  kiiowjng; 
and  yel  the  farther  he  advances  in  knowledge,  the  better  lie 
undcrsluiiits  how  little  he  can  attain,  an<l  the  niorc  deeply 


fii^lioii  of  philosophy. The  l}oclor. 
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CORDOVA.— II. 
Its  Cathbdhai.,  ob  MotavB. 

Wb  have  already  given  a  general  account  of  ^ 
Spanish  town  of  Cordova*,  and  spoke  of  the  fhmooa 
Mosque  which  was  founded  there  by  Abdurrabmao» 
the  first  of  the  Western  Caliphs,  or  mdependeBt 
Mohammedan  rulers  in  Spain.  This  monarch  did 
not  live  to  complete  his  undertaking;  a  task  which 
devolved  upon  his  sou  and  successor  Hisham, 
who  fulfilled  it  about  the  year  800.  Subsequent 
Caliphs  enlserged  the  edifice  as  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation required,  until  it  assumed  the  general  form  in 
which  the  Spaniards  found  it  when  they  recovered  the 
city  from  the;  Moors.  In  the  estimation  of  the  Mussul- 
mans, this  mosque  held  the'third  ranjk,  being  deemed 
inferior  in  sanctity  to  the  mosques  of  Jerusalem  and 
Mecca  alone;  its  sisse  aiid  splendour,  according  to 
their  descriptions,  certainly  entitled  it  to  be  considered 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  buildings  in  the  world. 

The  building  was  of  a  quadrangular  form,  620  feet 
in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  440  in  bnadth 
from  east  to  west ;  four  streets  surrounded  It,  and 
cut  it  off  from  all  contact  with  other  edifices.  The 
roof  was  supported  by  1800  or  1 400  columns  of  the 
richest  marbles,  which  formed  nineteen  aisleii;  the 
number  of  public  doom  was  twenty-one,  and  M  of 
them  were  covered  with  the  choicest  Andalusian  brass. 
The  pulpit  was  formed  of  the  most  pi^cious  woods,—" 
such  as  ebony,  sandal,  Brakll,  citron- wood,  wood  of 
aloes,  &c.;  and  its  manufacture  occupied  a  period  of 
seven  years.  The  door  of  the  chief  entrance,  or 
that  leading  into  what  was  called  th«  Maksura, 
or  sanctuary,  was  formed  of  gold,  as  was  also  tba 
wall  of  the  Mihrab,  or  chancel,  which  waa  sacred 
to  the  use  of  the  Kiams,  or  priests  |  the  floor  of 
the  Maksura  was  of  pure  ailverj  and  here,  on  a 
throne  of  wood  of  aloes,  with  nails  of  gold,  was 
preserved  in  a  case  of  the  same  metal,  set  with  pearls 
and  rubies,  the  psindpal  copy  of  the  Koran*  The 
tower  of  the  mosque  was  seventy-two  cubits  ia 
height;  and  its  summit  was  crowned  with  three  cele- 
brated apples, — ^two  of  pure  gold,  and  the  central  one 
of  silver, — each  measuring  taree  spans  and  «»half  in 
circumference.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  chandeliers 
of  brass  or  silver,  containing  7000  or  11000  lamps, 
illumined  the  interior  of  the  building,  and  consumed 
annually  1 100  pounds  of  cotton,  and  37»000  pounds 
of  oil ;  sixty  pounds  of  wood  of  aloes,  and  as  many 
of  ambergris,  were  also  required  for  perAimes, 

The  number  of  people  employed  in  this  mosque^ 
such  as  priests,  readers,  wardens,  door-keepers,  pro- 
claimers  of  the  time  of  prayer,  lighters  of  the  lamps, 
and  others,  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  300.  A  part 
of  the  quadrangle  was,  and  is  still,  occupied  by  a 
court  or  garden,  in  which  were  performed  the  neces- 
sary ablutions  before  entering  the  mosque.  It  was 
surrounded  on  three  aides  by  a  portico  supported  by 
seventy-two  columns;  the  water  of  tiuee  fountains, 
with  the  delightful  shade  afforded  by  many  cjrpresa, 
palm,  and  orange  trees,  maintained-  always  a  remah- 
ing  coolness  in  this  enclosure. 

After  the  conquest  of  Cordova  by  the  Spaniards, 
in  1236,  St.  Ferdinand  converted  this  mosque  into  a 
cathedral,  and  it  preserved  its  ancient  plan  until  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth.  "  In  the 
year  1528,**  says  Mr.  Murphy,  who  has  beautifully 
illustrated  this  noble  edifice,  in  his  splendid  work  on 
the  Arabian  Bntiquities  of  Spain,  '*  the  Spaniards 
began  to  disfigmre  its  aymm^try ,  by  modem  erections^ 
which  continued  to  be  made  in  succeeding  reigns,  in 
order  to  convert  it  more  effectually  into  a  temple  for 

*  Sm  Saturday  Magauru,  Vol,  V I.    p.  234, 


celebrating  the  solemn  rites  of  the  Christian  reUgloii* 
In  vain/*  he  adds,  "  have  remonstrances  been  made 
at  different  times  by  the  lovers  of  the  arts,  nay,  even 
by  royalty  itself,  against  these  misplaced  and  tasteless 
alterations.*'     The  chief  mutilation  which  is  laid   to 
the  charge  of  the  Chapter,  is  that  occasioned  by  the 
erection  of  an   immense   choir  which  rises  like    a 
distant  church    in  the   centre   of    the   quadrangle. 
"  Were  this  in  any  other  church,**  says  Mr.  Swin- 
burne, '*  it  would  deserve  great  praise  for  the  Gothic 
grandeur  of  the  plan,  the  loftiness  of  the  dome,  the 
carving  of  the   stalls,   and  the  elegance  and  bi^h 
finishing  of  the  niches  and  ornaments;  but,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Moorish  mosque,  it  destroys  all  unity 
of  design,  darkens  the  rest,  and  renders  confused  every 
idea  of  the  original  general  effect  of  the  building." 

The  four  Ihmts  of  this  building  present  nothing 
but  low  walls  of  remarkable  soli(Uty,  crowned  w^th 
eremited  or  notched  battlements,  and  supported  at 
intervals  by  buttresses,  which,  from  a  distance,  have 
the  appearance  of  towers.  Each  front  differs  from 
the  rest  both  in  height  and  in  decorations  {  this  arose 
from  two  causes, — ^the  passionate  fondness  of  the 
Arabs  for  variety,  and  the  natural  inequalities  of 
the  soil,  which  are  even  now  (or  were  in  Mr.  Mur« 
phy's  time)  so  great,  that  in  order  to  reach  the  edifice 
it  becomes  necessary  to  ascend  thirty  steps  on  the 
south  side,  and  on  €bet  north  side  to  deKcnd  fourteen. 
In  many  of  the  compartments  between  the  buttresses, 
are  placed  doors,  surmounted  by  the  crescent  or 
horse-shoe  arch,  and  ornamented  with  a  fretwork  of 
stucco,  occasionally  combined  with  a  richly- variegated 
mosaic  of  baked  earth;  the  brilliant  colours  with 
which  these  decorations  are  painted,  must  have  pro- 
duced a  fine  effect  before  any  alterations  were  made 
in  the  building. 

It  is,  however,  the  interior  of  this  building  which 
forms  Its  chief  attraction;  "  Here'*  says  the  author 
of  A  Year  in  Spain,  ''you  find  yourself  in  a 
perfect  forest  of  columns,  laid  out  in  twenty-nine 
parallel  rows.*'  Travellers  speak  difierently  of  the 
effect  produced  on  entering,  "  Nothing**  says  one, 
^  can  be  more  striking  than  the  first  step  into  this 
SQigular,  rather  than  beautiful  edifice.  I  can  imagine 
no  coup  d'ceil  more  extraordinary  than  that  taken  in 
by  the  eye  when  placed  in  such  spots  of  the  church 
as  afford  a  clear  reach  down  the  aisles,  at  right  angles, 
uninterrupted  by  chapels  and  modem  erections. 
Equally  wonderful  is  the  appearance  when  you  look 
from  the  points  that  give  you  all  the  rows  of  pillars 
and  arches  in  an  oblique  line.  It  is  a  most  puzzling 
scene  of  confusion.  Light  is  admitted  by  the  doors 
and  several  small  cupolas;  but,  nevertheless,  the 
church  is  dark  and  awful;  people  walking  through 
this  chaos  of  spirits  «eem  to  answer  the  romantic 
ideas  of  magic,  enchanted  knights,  or  discontented 
wandering  spirits."  Mr.  Inglis  says  that  the  view  is 
curious  but  not  beautiful  or  striking,  the  chief  interest 
arising  from  the  knowledge  we  at  once  obtain  from 
it  of  ^e  structure  and  interior  of  a  mosque;  divested 
of  this  interest,  he  says,  it  is  a  labyrinth  of  small 
pillars  without  order  orel^ance.  Captain  S.  S.  Cook 
speaks  of  the  mosque  generally,  as  "  even  in  its 
altered  state  the  greatest  architectural  curiosity  in 
Europe;  the  effect  on  entering,**  be  says,  ''  the  in- 
tersection of  twenty-nine  rows  of  columns  with  nine- 
teen others, — the  dim  light,  just  sufficient  to  shadow 
the  distance, — ^the  strange  effect  of  these  colonnades 
over  an  extent  of  600  feet  by  400,  and  with  the 
height  of  only  30,  cannot  be  dfsmb^^d,.  and  stands 
unequalled.*' 

About  three  miles  from  Cordova  once  stood  the 
famous  palace  or  city  of  Azzahra,  or  Zebra,  which 
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'srati  btiitt  hy  die  Caliph  AbdtiTr&lima& — *'  the  third 
and  greatest  of  that  name/'  at  the  mfitigatidn  of 
his  favourite  wife^  and  called  after  her.  The  occasion 
of  it  is  thus  related  bj  the  Arabian  historians.  One 
of  the  Caliph's  slaves  happeoitig  to  die  possessed  of 
considerable  property^  he  commanded  that  it  shonld 
be  expended  in  the  redemption  of  captives;  but^  on 
inquiry,  not  one  Moslem  captive  could  be  found  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Franks^-r-^t  which  circumstance 
the  sovereign  rejoiced  and  returned  thanks  to  Grod. 
His  wife,  Azzahra^  Whom  he  loved  excessively,  then 
said  to  him,  "  Build  a  city  that  may  take  my  name 
and  be  mine."  In  compliance  with  the  request, 
Abdurrahman,  who  surpassed  all  his  ancestors  in  a 
passion  for  bnildiiig,  cidlected  together  the  most  skilful 
architects  and  masons  from  B^dad,  Constabtinople, 
and  other  parts  |  and  with  their  assistance  proceed^  to 
raise  "  one  of  ^e  most  stupendous,  most  renowned^ 
and  most  magnificent  structures  ever  erected  by  man." 
The  number  of  men  employed  in  it  daily^  was  ten 
thousand — ^bendes  1400  beasts  of  burden;  the  time 
of  its  erection  was  tw^ity-ftve  yearsi  and  the  total 
cost  of  it  between  three  and  four  millions  of  our 
money.  The  palace  comprised  4300  columns  of 
various  sizes,  including  a  gift  of  140  from  the  Greek 
Emperor;  the  number  of  doors  of  every  description 
was  many  thousand,  and  all  were  plated  or  gilt,  or 
covered  with  iron  or  copper. 

The  State-room,  or  Hall  of  the  Caliphate,  wHs  of 
surpassing  splendour;  the  walls  and  the  roof  were 
of  variegated  marble  inlaid  with  gold.  In  the  middle 
of  this  saloon  Was  a  large  marble  bason  fiU'ed  nHth 
quicksilver;  and  on  each  side  were  eight  doors,  htmg 
on  arches  of  ivory  and  ebony,  ornamented  with  gold 
and  precious  stones,  and  resting  on  pillars  of  varie** 
gated  marble  and  pure  ct^stal.  On  the  admission 
of  the  sun's  rays,  say  the  Arabians,  the  splendour 
reflected  from  the  roof  and  the  walls  was  such  as  to 
deprive  the  beholder  of  sight.  When  the  Caliph 
wished  to  surprise  .or  terrify  any  one  in  his  company, 
he  would  make  a  sign  to  one  of  his  Sclavonians,  to 
put  the  quicksilver  in  motion,  the  glare  from  which 
would  strike  the  eye  of  the  spectator  like  flashes  of 
lightning,  and  alarm  all  present  with  the  idea  that 
the  room  was  in  motion,  as  long  as  the  agitation  of 
the  quicksilver  continued. 

Alkakem  the  Second,  who  succeeded  his  father, 
Abdurrahman  the  Third,  made  additions  to  this 
famous  palace ;  and  there  is  a  story  recorded  in  con* 
nexion  with  his  accomplishment  of  the  work,  afford- 
ing an  interesting  example  of  that  regard  for  justice 
which  characterized  the  early  Mohammedan  rulers. 
A  poor  woman  at  Azzahra  possessed  a  small  piece  of 
ground  contiguous  to  the  royal  gardens ;  the  caliph, 
in  his  desire  of  enlarging  the  palace,  made  proposals 
to  her  for  the  land,  but  she  rejected  every  offer^  being 
unwilling  to  part  With  the  heritage  of  her  forefathers. 
Upon  this,  one  of  the-  caliph's  officers  took  from  her 
by  force  what  she  refused  to  yield  to  entreaty.  The 
woman,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  repaired  to  Cordova, 
to  implore  the  succour  of  Ibn  Bechir,  the  cadi,  or 
judge  of  the  city.  The  case  was  embarrassing,  to 
use  the  words  of  M.  Cardonne,  the  Frenca  historian 
of  Spain  under  the  Arabs ;  for,  although  the  law  was 
clear  and  precise,  it  was  not  easy  to  make  it  appear 
so  to  one  who  fttight  think  that,  by  his  rank,  he  Was 
placed  above  'all  law.  The  magistrate,  however,, 
mounted  his  ass,  taking  with  him  a  sack  of  enormous 
size,  and  presented  himself  before  HishAm,  who 
happened  to  be  then  sitting  in  a  pavilion  on  the  very 
ground  belonging  to  the  old  woman.  The  arrival  of 
the  cadi,  still  more  the  sack  which  he  carried  on  his 
shoulders,  surprised  the  caliph.     Ibn  Bechir  having 


prostrated  himself,  entreated  th^  flionarcsh  to  allow 
him  to  ill  his  mck  with  some  of  the  earth  upon 
Which  fh^  IheA  Wef«.  Th«  request  was  granted, 
and  when  the  sack  MraS  full  the  cadi  desired  his 
master  to  help  him  to  lift  It  dh  his  ass.  This  strange 
demand  astonished  Alkakem  still  more,  and  he  told 
the  cadi  that  the  load  was  too  heavy.  "  O,  prince," 
replied  Ibn  Be<^ir^  ''  this  sack,  which  you  find  too 
heaty,  cimtatns  but  a  tery  snudl  portion  of  the 
earth  which  you  have  tmiustly  taken  from  a  poor 
woman ;  how  then,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  shall  you 
bear  the  weight  of  the  whole?"  Far  from  being 
incensed  at  this  bold  rebuke,  the  caliph  generously 
acknowledged  his  fault,  and  restored  the  land,  with 
every  thing  he  had  caused  to  be  erected  on  it. 

Not  ft  vestige  exists  of  the  palace  of  Azzahra ;  its 
complete  and  intentional  destruction  is  recorded  by 
the  historians  as  having  taken  place  in  the  domestic 
troubles  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  supposed  site 
of  the  structure  is  said  to  be  still  frequented  by  the 
Spiiniards^  who  admire  it  greatly  for  the  beauty  of 
its  surrounding  scenery,  and  the  salubrious  qualities 
of  its  air  and  w^ter. 

*■  • 

CiscttLATfON  or  Ttffi  BLOob  iif  Man.— In  man,  the 
heart  id  said  at  every  contraction  to  expel  about  two  ounces 
of  blood,  and  calculating  that  there  are  eighty  such  con- 
tractions m  a  minute,  there  must  be  one  hundred  and  sixty 
ounces  sent  forth  by  it  in  that  space  of  time ;  and  in  the 
course  of  about  three  minutes  the  whole  blood  in  the  cir- 
culation, on  an  average  about  thirty  potinds,  must  pass 
through  the  heaft;  and  in  the  space  of  one  hour  this  must 
by  Consequence  take  place  twenty  times.  What  must  be 
the  feelings  of  that  man  who  can  think  of  these  thin^ 
Without  wonder }  I  envy  not  his  feelings,  I  cotet  not  his 
mind,  who,  reflecting  on  the  tissues  tooe  permeated,  the 
functions  td  be  discharged,  the  secretions  to  be  fbrmed  from, 
and  the  nutritious  substanc^es  to  be  taken  into  the  circula- 
ting fluid ;  &nd  reflecting  upon  how  so^n  each  particle,  each 
atom  of  blood*  after  having  been  deteriorated  in  its  consti- 
tution, and  rendered  unfit  ror  the  discharge  ot  its  important 
duties,  is  again  driven  through  the  lun^  and  again  aerated ; 
who,  I  repeati  reflecting  on  these  things,  can  retire  f^om 
the  investigation  i>f  the  cotu'se  of  the  blood  in  our  frames, 
without  feelings  Ennobled,  and  the  Whole  man  rendered 
better  by  his  researches.  But,  to  carry  this'  interesting 
investigation  still  fhrther,  let  tls  suppose  that  two  ounces  of 
blood  will  occupy  a  cylinder  eight  mches  In  length,  then  it 
will  pass  throuch  eight  hundred  and  forty  inches  in  a 
minute,  and  thirty-eight  thousand  fbur  hundred  inches, 
or  thcee  thousand  two  hundred  feet  in  an  hour. — Dr. 

HOBSRTSON.  ' 

SuJiLikELY  seated  on  yon  airy  ridsre. 
High  peering  o*er  the  woods,  the  tuI^  churdi 
Lifts  to  the  clouds  its  venerable  to^r. 
The  peiutont  thence,  exulting,  looks  on  all 
The  boundless  prospect ;  but  his  raptuT'd  eye 
In  all  the  goodly  pittute  sees  no  spot 
So  dear  to  him  as  that  beloved  vale, 
'Wliere  his  cot,  strliw-roOf  d,  borders  on  the  stream 
Of  his  own  wand*riug  Taniar.    I^rlz'd  by  him 
Is  his  abode  Of  bliss.     The  morning  gale 
Steals  through  his  leaf-hung.lattice,  breathing  round 
The  odours  of  the  garden ;  lUid  how  sweety 
How  cool,  how  all-reviving  is  the  breeze 
To  him  of  fragrant  Evening.     Tis  the  hour 
Of  grateful,  welcome  rest.    Belaxlnc  then 
On  the  oak  bench  before  Ins  oOttage^Oor, 
Surrounded  by  his  children,  pleii8*d  he  looks 
Ob  the  rich  harvests  waving  round ;  the  fields 
StrewM  with  tho  odorous  liay,  tlie  orchards  hung 
With  crops  of  fairest  promise ;  or  his  eye 
Rests  on  the  Sun  irradiating  all 
The  glowing  "West  with  its  celestial  hues; 
And  as  the  twilight  slowly,  solemnly 
Approaches,  lulling  nature  to  repose, 
<'  And  light  and  sound  are  ebbing  from  the  earth,*' 
Poor  were  the  treasures  of  the  radiant  Ind, 
To  purchase  raptures  exquisite  as  his.— CARftiKoxoH, 
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THE  USEFUL  ARTS.     No.  VII. 

Crucifb&ovs  Plants. — UirsBLLiVBROva  Plants. — 
Salad  Hkrbs. — Plants  usbd  for  Skasoning  and 
Pickling. — Condiicents.— Sugar. 

Wk  now  come  to  the  order  of  Crucifbrous  plants,  which 
do  not  afford  the  nutritiTe  principles  starch,  or  siifrar,  or 
farina,  hut  yet  are  very  essential  articles  of  food.  We  are 
ignorant  of  the  wondertUl  organic  powers  of  digestion  and 
assimilation,  but  we  know  that  the  human  constitution  re- 
quires a  certain  Quantity  of  herhaoeous  vegetable  food  to'keep 
it  in  perfect  health,  and  that  the  order  of  plants  in  question 
supplies  til  is  in  the  most  efficient  form.  It  may  he  added 
that  the  cruciferous  plants  differ  from  most  others  in  con- 
taining more  azote,  an  essential  animal  principle,  and  in 
being  without  a  single  exception,  innocent,  if  not  wholesome. 
The  Cabbaob,  and  its  endless  varieties  of  Brocoli, 
Cauliflower,  Sprouts,  &c.;  the  Turnip^  Sba  Calb, 
Radish,  Cress,  Mustard,  &c.,  belong  to  this  order. 


which  is  m(Nre  general  than  for  the  Alliaceous  order*  con^ 
taining  the   Omon^  Oarlic,  Skalot,  Leek,   &c.      These 
plants  are  bulbous,  and    it  is   the  bulb  that  is   eaten. 
They  owe  their  peculiar  pungent  and  stimulating^  flavour 
to  a  white  volatile  oil,  and  they  contain  a  good  deal  of 
phosphoric  acid.     Of  the  Onion  there  are  innumerable 
varieties,  which  have  been  produced  in  consequence  of  the 
early  cultivation  of  the  plant,  and  of  the  difference  of  soU 
and  climate  in  which  it  has  been  raised :  those  producing 
the  lar^st  bulbs  are  the  mildest  in  flavour.    That  of  the 
Garlic  is  so  powerfhl  as  to  admit  of  its  being  employed  011I7 
as  a  condiment,  and  in  small  quantities ;  and,  indeed,  the 
strong  and  disgusting  odour  which  they  impart  to   the 
breath,  have  caused  them  all  to  be  almost  tonished  fiom  the 
tables  of  the  upper  classes,  although  they  are  eminently 
wholesome. 


The  Carrot,  the  Parsnep,  and  Celery,  are  the  principal 
and  best  known  vegetables  belonging  to  an  order  of  plants 
which  possess  the  most  opposite  qusuitics.  This  apparent 
contradiction  is  easily  explained ;  the  Umbelliferous  plants 
arc  always  injurious,  anu  often  most  fatally  poisonous,  hut 
the  peculiar  vegetable  principles  to  which  they  owe  these 
formidable  qualities,  are  only  elaborated  in  the  leaves,  in 
consequence  of  the  chemical  changes  which  are  effected  in 
the  sap  by  the  agency  of  air  and  light.  The  proper  juices, 
or  this  modified  sap,  are  transmitted  to  the  bark  and  stem; 
it  is  in  the  leaves  or  stem  therefore  that  the  noxious  prin- 
ciples abound,  while  the  fruit  or  seed  is  comparatively  free 
from  them. 

The  vegetable  principles  are,  generally,  extremely 
volatile,  easily  dissipated  by  heat;  hence  cooking  by  fire 
renders  many  parts  of  plants  innocent,  if  not  beneficial, 
by  dispersing'  tne  dangerous  juices,  or  oils,  while  the  nu- 
tritive matter  they  may  contain  remains  unaffected  by  the 
process.  The  roots  of  the  Carrot  and  Parsnep  abound 
with  sugar,  and  contain  but  little,  if  any,  of  the  poisonous 
principles  which  reside  in  the  stem  and  leaves,  and  what 
there  is,  is  probably  removed  by  the  heat  in  boiling.  These 
roots  are  consequently  two  of  the  most  nutritious  vegetables 
we  possess. 

Celery  in  its  wild  state  is  poisonous,  but  as  it  is  culti- 
vated in  this  country,  the  stem  and  leaves  are  kept  from 
the  air  and  light,  consequently  the  poisonous  principles  are 
not  fully  elaborated,  and  the  plant  is  rendered  as  innocent 
as  it  is  grateful  by  its  coolness  and  juiciness.  All  raw 
vegetable  matter,  however,  is  comparatively  indigestible, 
and  celery  is  not  exempt  from  this  property,  so  that  it  is 
only  when  boiled  in  soups,  &c.,  that  it  is  rendered  com- 
pletely innoxious. 

Spinach  is  the  principal  vegetable  cultivated,  of  an  order 
which  would  supply  an  abundant  variety  of  wholesome 
herbaceous  matter;  and  in  some  c>6unties  of  Our  own  island, 
as  well  as  in  many  places  abroad,  where  people  are  less 
fastidious,  or  are  compelled  to  avail  themselves  of  every 
resource  for  food;  several  species  of  the  Chenopodecp  arc  so 
employed.  The  wild  Goose-Foot,  Good  King  Harry,  Orach, 
&c.  may  be  pited  as  examples.  The  Beet-Hoot,  belonging 
to  this  order,  is  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  sugar  which 
it  contains,  and  to  which  it  owes  its  nutritive  quality.  It 
was  extensively  cultivated  in  Francie  during  the  comtncnce- 
njent  of  the  present  century,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
sugar  from  It,  at  the  time  when  the  war  existing  between 
that  country  and  our  own,  deprived  the  French  and  their 
allies  of  the  supply  of  sugar  from  the  West  India  Islands, 
all  of  which  were  in  our  possession,  either  as  colonies  or 
conquests.  On  tlie  restoration  of  peace,  when  a  more 
humane  and  enlightened  policy  restored  a  free  interchange 
of  the  natural  productions  of  remote  countries,  France, 
like  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  could  be  more  cheaply  sup- 
plied with  foreign  sugar,  and  the  cultivation  of  Beet  for 
that  purpose  has  gradually  declined,  though  it  is  far  from 
bring  given  up. 

In  Britain,  Beet  is  hut  little  used,  and  that  little  only  in 
salads,  as  a  preserve,  or  for  making  wine.  The  cause  of 
this  neglect  of  so  delicate  and  wholesome  a  root  is  unns- 
countable,  sinco,  being  an  indigenous  plant,  it  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  of  the  easiest  culture. 

The  Mangcl'Wurzel  is  a  variety  of  Beet,  cultivated  in 
Britain  only  as  food  for  cattle. 

Of  all  vegetable  products  there  is  none  the  taste  for 


Salad  Hkrbs  and  Vxostablxs  used  in  thrir  Ra.w 
State,  or  at  lbast  uncooked  by  heat. 

In  this  countij  the  principal  salad  vegetables  are  the 
lettuce  and  endtve,  the  fimner  being  properly  a  spring  or 
summer,  and  the  other  an  autumnal  or  winter  plant.  Both 
belong  to  an  extensive  order  called  composite,  df  which  the 
common  Leontodon^  Thistle,  and  Daisy  may  be  taken  as 
types  of  the  tliree  natural  sections  into  which  the  order  is 
divided.  There  are  several  varieties  of  the  Lettuce ;  of 
the  two  principal  one  is  probably  an  indigenous  plant, 
(Lactuca  virosa,)  improved  by  cultivation;  the  other 
derives  its  pame  from  having  been  brought  originally  from 
the  island  of  Cos,  and  is  the  one  most  preferr^  for  salads. 
These  nlants,  the  last  named  especially,  contain  a  good 
deal  of  the  narcotic  principle,  which  gives  to  opium  its 
peculiar  properties;  accordingly  lettuce  acts  as  a  soporific, 
but  does  not  appeal  to  produce  any  deleterious  efiects  on 
the  oonstitutioo. 

Besides  these  two  plants,  Beet-Root,  Celery,  Chives, 
Leeks.  Onions,  Cresi»  Mustard,  Leontodon,  Lamb's-Let- 
tuce,  Scurvy-Grass,  Tarragon,  Cher>'il,  Burnet,  and  Sorrel, 
are  used  in  salads,  and  many  more  might  he  added  to  the 
list.  The  term  seUad  is  applied  to  a  dish  of  two  or  several 
of  these  plants,  cut  up  into  a  dressing  of  oliveoil,  vinegar, 
mustard,  &c.  mingled  to  form  a  smooth  liquid  of  the  con- 
sistence of  cream ;  and  it  is  probable  that  tne  stimulating, 
nutritive,  or  antiseptic  properties  of  this  condiment,  coun- 
terbalance any  injurious  effects  which  might  arise  from  the 
mast  of  raw  vegetable  matter  taken  into  the  stomach ; 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  persons,  in  health, 
feel  a  craving  for  salad,  and  may  indulge  in  the  enjoyment 
of  it  to  a  great  extent  with  perfect  impunity,  if  not  with 
positive  benefit. 

The  Water-Cress  (NashtrtimmqffkinaleJ  and  the  Radish 
(liaphanus  saiivus)  are  the  only  plants  always  eaten  with- 
out any  addition  whatever,  at  least  in  this  country.  Both 
belong  to  the  order  Cruciferas,  which  has  been  already 
mentioned  as  being  extrsnely  wholesome,  if  not  jiutritive. 

The  Cucumber  is  a  JruUi  and  does  not  &11  within  this 
division  of  our  subject 

Herbs,  or  PtANTS  used  for  Seasoning. 

Most  of  these  belong  to  an  order  of  plants  remarkable 
for  abounding  in  a  variety  of  volatile  oils,  to  which  they 
owe  their  aromatic  perfume  and  flavour,  which  rather 
resides  in  their  stalks  and  leaves,  than  in  their  flowers. 
Wo  can  here  only  enumerate  their  names.  Thyme,  Mint, 
S  ago,  Marjoram,  Clary,  Savory,  and  Basil.  Lavender,  which 
belongs  to  the  same  order  is  not  used  to  eat  in  any  form ; 
Tansy,  Rue,  Tarragon,  and  Rosemary  are  composite  plants, 
as  is  also  Chamomile. 

Parsley  and  Fennel  are  umbelliferous  plants,  and  afford 
ail  exception  to  the  usual  poisonous  quality  of  the  leaves  of 
that  order.  Perhaps  they  are  only  innocent  when  eaten 
young,  as  the  former  always  is,  before  the  flowers  appear,  it 
being  a  biennial,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term ;  that  is, 
it  flowers  the  second  year,  ripens  its  seed  and  dies.  Fennel 
is  a  perennial,  and  is  little  used. 

Horse-radish  (Cochlearia  armoradaj,  an  indigenous 
plant  of  the  Cruciferous  order,  extremely  prolific ;  the  root 
is  highly  pungent,  and  more  wholesome  than  most  other 
strongly  stimulating  vegetable  products. 

There  is  a  class  of  plants  occasionally  used  for  seasoning 
that  must  not  be  omitted :  the^  all  belong  to  the  division 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  containing  those  plants  which  do 
not  flower,  and  differ  as  much  in  their  appearance  and 
forms,  as  they  do  in  their  physiological  characters.    The 
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best  that  can  be  said  of  tbem  as  food  is,  that  in  small 
quantities  they  may  be  innocent.  The  Champignon, 
{Agaricus  pratensisj  is  a  smalt  species  of  Mushroom, 
(Agcaricus  campeiimj  found  on  pastures  and  hills  in  the 
morning,  especially  in  Autumn ;  but  large  quantities  are 
raised  artificially  in  frames,  on  old  dung,  or  tan,  in  which 
pieces  of  mushroom  spawn  have  been  mingled.  The  spawn 
being  nothing  more  than  portions  of  a  similar  bed,  which 
has  produced  the  plants  in  abundance.  The  Morel,  (Phal- 
lus esculentuSy)  differs  from  the  mushroom  in  being  a 
hollow,  light,  spherical  mass,  supported  by  a  stem ;  they 
grow  in  damp  woods  and  pastures,  chiefly  in  May  and 
June;  it  is  but  little  used  in  Britain  though  indigenous 
here.  The  Truffle,  {Tuber  cibarium,)  is  a  species  of 
fungus  that  grows  underground  in  woods  in  many  coun- 
tries; in  France  they  are  found  by  dogs,  which  are  trained 
to  this  employment ;  like  the  Morel  it  is  only  used  in  a  few 
dishes.  The  principal  use  of  mushrooms  is  in  the  making 
of  catsup.  On  the  Continent  many  species  are  eaten 
which  are  disregarded  by  us. 

Plants  usbd  for  Picklbs. 

Pickling  is  the  term  used  to  express  the  mode  of  pre- 
serving animal  or  vegetable  substances  from  the  putre- 
factive fermentation,  or  from  decomposition,  by  immersion 
in  vinegar.  When  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  impreg- 
nating the  food  with  salt,  the  process  is  also  thence  call^ 
salting.  The  significant  word  preserving  is,  commonly, 
applied  to  the  preparation  of  fruit  with  sugar,  which  is 
likewise  a  most  powerful  antiseptic. 

In  treating  of  animal  food  we  shall  recur  to  the  process 
of  pickling  and  salting. 

The  noun  Pickles,  has  been  appropriated  to  express  the 
preparation  of  certain  vegetable  products  in  vinegar,  the 
flavour  of  which  is  heightened  and  improved  by  the  addi- 
tion of  stimulating  spices.  Almost  any  plant  which  is 
eatable  might  be  made  into  a  pickle,  and  the  number  tiiat 
are  so  treated  is  very  great.  The  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal in  use  in  our  country. 

The  leaves  of  a  red  or  a  wnite  species  of  cabbage,  the 
Samphire,  (Crithmum  maritimum,)  an  umbelliferous  plant, 

growing  on  cliffs  on  the  sea-sborc ;  the  flower-buds  of  the 
aulifiower,  the  leaf-buds  or  bulbs  of  the  Onion,  Garlic, 
Shalot,  &c. ;  the  fruit  of  the  Capsicum,  a  genus  of  which 
there  are  several  species  thus  used — in  some  the  fruit  is  a 
green,  in  others  a  scarlet  oblong  or  roundish  capsule,  contain- 
ing numberless  small  seeds,  of  an  intensely  pungent  taste ; 
the  Love-apple  (Solanum  lycopersicum)  is  of  the  same 
genus  SA  the  common  potato,  a  tender  annual,  originally  from 
South  America;  the  Nasturtium  (Tropcsolum  majus) ; 
the  Gerkin,  Cucumber,  Melon,  and  Pumpkin,  fruits  of 
species  of  Cucumis,  trailing  tender  plants  of  the  same  order 
as  our  wild  briony,  which  is  highly  poisonous ;  the  Caper 
(Capparis  spinosa),  a  native  of  Sicily;  the  radish  and  the 
French  bean.  But  the  finest  and  most  highly-prized  of  ail 
fhxits  for  pickling,  is  the  Mango  (Mangifera  indica).  This 
tree  is  a  native  of  India  and  South  America,  bearing  nar- 
row leaves,  small  white  blossoms,  producing  a  fruit  the  size 
of  a  goose's  egg,  but  variable  in  different  species.  As  a 
fruit,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word^  it  ranks  as 
the  first,  but  as  it  will  not  keep,  its  merits  are  only  known 
to  Orientalists. 

The  vegetable  or  vegetables  to  be  pickled  should  be 
selected  free  firom  injuries,  and  of  course  clean ;  they  should 
be  dried  in  a  cloth,  cut  in  pieces,  and  laid  in  salt  and 
water  for  two  days,  or  more,  to  imbibe  as  much  of  the 
salt  as  they  can.  The  vinegar,  which  should  be  the  stron- 
gest and  purest  to  be  got,  is  generally  boiled,  both  to 
evaporate  any  water  which  may  dilute  it,  as  well  as  to 
extract  the  flavour  from  the  spice,  which  is  put  into  it  for 
that  object.  The  spice  is  generally  bird  and  long-pepper, 
cloves,  mace,  allspice,  and  ginger  in  abundance.  The  hot 
vinegar,  when  it  has  been  sufficiently  boiled,  is  poured  over 
tlie  vegetables  and  left  till  cold:  it  is  then  strained  off 
again  by  means  of  a  sieVe  or  colander,  and  boiled  again^ 
and  this  process  is  repeated  even  a  third  time.  Finally,  it 
is  poured  hot  on  the  vegetables,  which  are  put  into  stone- 
earthenware  jars,  and  these  should  be  filled  as  nearly  full 
as  is  convenient,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  air  as 
much  as  possible ;  which  object  is  furthered,  by  immedi- 
ately tying  a  piece  of  bladdei^  over  the  mouth  of  the  jar, 
the  air  being  thus  inclosed  in  a  rarefied  state,  owing  to  the 
heat,  a  smaller  volume  of  it  occupies  the  empty  space  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

All  pickle  should  be  kept  for  some  months  at  least  before 


it  is  used,  and  the  flavour  of  most  improTes  in  propoi-tion  to 
the  time  it  is  kept. 

Thb  principal  Vegbtablb  Substances  serving  for 

Condiments,  &c. 

Sugar. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  saccharine  is  the 
most  ^nerally  diffused  of  all  vegetable  principles,  but  the 
plant  m  which  it  most  abounds,  or  from  which  it  is  chiefly 
extracted  in  its  separate  state,  is  the  Sugar-cane*,  the 
Saccharum  officinarum. 

This  plant  belongs  to  the  order  of  Grasses ;  there  are 
several  varieties,  varying  in  height  from  ten  to  twenty  feet, 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  knots  in  the  stems.    It  is 
stated  to  have  been  originally   brought  westward,  from 
China ;  till,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  America,  it  was 
transported  thither,  and  spread  so  rapidly,  and  thrives  so 
well  there,  that  at  present  that  Continent,  and  especially 
the  West  Indian  Islands,  supply  the  greatest  part  of  the 
civilized  world  with  this  necessary.    The  juice  is  expressed 
frotn  the  stem  by  crushing  between  large  rollers  in  a  mill, 
and  is  collected  in  a  cist»n,  from  which    it  must  be 
immediately  transferred  to  the  boilers,  for  otherwise,  fer- 
mentation would  spoil  it,  this  action  often  commencing  in 
ten  or  twenty  minutes,  owing  to  the  warmth  of  the  climate, 
and  the  abundance  of  sugar  in   the    fluid.     A  certain 
proportion  of  lime,  or  of  lime-water,  is  added  to  the  juice, 
in  order  to   neutralize   any  acid  which  it  may  contain. 
The  lime  also  appears  to  act  as  a  clarifler,  fi>r'  it  causes 
much  feculent  matter  to  form  and  float  on  the  top  of  the 
liquid  before  it  begins  to  boil,  which  matter  is  carefully 
skimmed  off;  the  juice  is  then  boiled  as  rapidly  as  possible 
for  the  purpose  of  evaporating  the  superfluous  water,  and 
thus  accelerating  the  crystallization  of  the  sugar,  which 
takes  place  on  cooling,  tne  boiled  syrup  being  removed  to 
shallow  pans  for  that  purpose. 

When  the  mass  in  the  coolers  has  granulated,  or  imper- 
fectly crystallized,  it  is  put  into  hogsheads,  which  have  one 
or  more  holes  in  the  bottoms,  to  allow  the  superfluous  fluid, 
or  the  molasses  to  drain  off;  alter  this  is  sufficientlv  effected, 
the  sugar  is  ready  to  be  exported,  and  is  called  brown,  or 
raw,  or  muscovado  sugar;  clayed  sugar  is  prepared  by 
putting  the  boiled  juice,  when  brought,  by  that  process,  to 
a  proper  consistence,  into  conicsd  pets,  the  apex  being 
downwards,  and  liaving  a  hole  there,  through  which  the 
molasses  may  drain.  After  a  time,  a  coat  of  clay,  mingled 
ih  water  till  it  becomes  fluid,  is  laid  on  the  surface  of  the 
sugar,  the  water  filters  through  the  porous  mass  beneath, 
and  carries  with  it  a  large  proportion  of  the  impurites  con- 
tained in  the  sugar. 

Loaf  sugar,  or  the  hard  white  sugar  used  for  domestic 
purposes,  is  procured  from  raw  sugar  by  r^ning,  a  process 
differing  in  no  respect  in  point  of  principle  from  that  to 
which  the  sugar  has  already  been  subjected,  in  order  to 
obtain  it  from  the  juice  of  the  cane ;  only  that  each  step  is 
repeated  till  all  foreign  matter  is  removed.  To  assist  in 
this  object,  bullock*8  blood  is  mixed  with  the  lime-water  in 
which  the  raw  sugar  is  re-dissolved;  the  albumen  con- 
tained in  this  animal  fluid  coagulates,  when  heat  is  applied 
to  boil  the  liquid,  and  materially  assists  in  clarifying  the 
mass.  In  some  refineries,  ivory-black,  or  animal-charcoal, 
is  added  to  the  boiled  juice,  to  aid  in  rendering  it  more* 
transparent  and  purer.  When  sufiiciently  clarified,  the 
sugar  is  again  put  into  conical  forms  and  clayed,  as  before 
described.  The  sugar-loaves  are  finally  dried  in  a  stove, 
and  packed  in  strong  paper  for  sale. 

The  delicate  part  of  this  process  consists  in  removing  the 
boiled  juice  precisely  at  the  right  time,  for  the  heat,  if  con- 
tinued too  long,  would  re-convert  the  mass  into  molasses, 
or  would  bum  it,  and  so  spoil  the  taste.  Steam  is  now 
applied  as  the  heating  power,  because  it  is  more  easily 
regulated  than  ordinary  fires. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  sugar  consumed  is  prepared  from  the  descending  sap, 
or  proper  juices  of  the  Sugar  Maple,  (Acer  saccharinum 
and  Acer  nigram.)  The  trees  are  tapped  at  the  proper 
season  by  a  cut  being  made  through  the  bark,  and  the 
juice  runs  into  a  vessel-  placed  to  receive  it.  The  sub- 
sequent processes  do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  above 
described. 

•  An  account  of  the  practical  cultivation  of  the  cane,  and  of  the 
mode  of  preparing  the  sugar,  has  appeared  in  the  Satwday 
Magasine,  Vol.  II.,  p.  219.  We  shall,  therefore,  confine  ourselves 
here  to  the  more  general  principles  concemiog  this  su^wtance. 
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THE  HARTESr  IN  NASSAU* 

In  Langen-Schwalbach,  in  this  province,  the  crops  of 
oats,  rye,  and  wheat,  (principally  bearded,)  are  much 
heavier  than  any  one  would  expect  from  such  light, 
and  apparently  poor  land;  bat  the  heavy  dews  which 
•bsractariae  tha  aoniBMr  dinata  of  this  high  country 
impart  a  nouirlthmeiiti  whi«h,  in  richer  lands,  often 
Ues  dormant  fh>m  drooght  In  Nassau,  the  com  la 
ait  principally  by  women,  who  nse  a  sickle  so  very 
small  and  light,  that  it  seems  but  little  labour  to  widd 
lik  They  begin  early  in  the  morning  -,  and,  with  short 
lAUrvals  of  rcat,  conttnna  till  eleven  o*ck>ek,  when  the 
farioui  fiUaga  belli  anddenly  strike  up  a^merry  peal, 
which  is  a  signal  to  the  labourers  to  come  home  to 
their  dinners.  It  Is  a  very  Interesting  scene  to  observe, 
over  the  undulating  surface  of  the  whole  country, 
groups  of  peasante/brolhers,  sisters,  parents,  &c.,  idl 
bendhig  to  their  sicklesi  to  see  children  playing 
round  infants,  lying  fast  asleep  on  blue  smock-frocks, 
placed  under  tiie  shade  of  the  com-sheafli.  It  la 
pleasing  to  remark  the  rapid  progress  which  the 
several  parties  are  makings  how  each  little  family, 
attacking  its  own  patch  or  property,  works  its  way 
into  the  standing  com,  leaving  the  crop  prostrate 
behind  them  j  and  then  in  the  middle  of  this  simple, 
rural,  busy  scene,  it  is  delightful  indeed  to  hear  firom 
the  belfry  of  their  much^revered  churches  a  peal  of 
cheerful  notes,  which  peacefully  sound  "  lullaby"  to 
them  ail.  In  a  very  few  seconids,  the  square  fields 
and  little  oblong  plots  are  deserted,  and  then  the  va- 
rious roads  and  paths  of  the  country  suddenly  burst 
in  lines  upon  the  attention,  each  behig  delineated  by 
a  string  of  peasants,  who  are  straggling  one  behind 
the  other,  until  paths  in  all  directions,  are  seen  con- 
verging towards  the  parental  village  churches,  which 
seem  to  be  attracting  them  alL 

As  soon  as  each  fidd  of  com  is  cut,  it  is  bound  into 
sheafs,  about  the  size  they  are  in  England)  s^en 
of  these  are  then  made  to  lean  towards  each  other, 
and  upon  them  all  is  placed  a  large  sheaf  reversed, 
the  ears  of  which  hanging  downwards,  form  a  sort  of 
thatch,  which  keeps  this  little  sUck  dry  until  its 
owner  has  time  to  carry  it  home.  It  generally  remains 
many  days  in  this  state,  and  after  the  harvest  has 
been  all  cut,  the  country  covered  with  these  stacks 
resembles  a  vast  encampment. 

The  carts  and  waggons  used  for  carrying  the  com 
are  exceedingly  wdi  adapted  to  the  country.  Thdr 
particular  characteristic  is  excessive  lightness;  and, 
indeed,  were  they  heavy,  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  any  cattle  to  draw  them  up  and  down  the  hills. 
Occasionally  they  are  drawn  by  horses— often  by 
small  active  oxen  ;  but  eows  more  generally  perform 
this  duty,  and  with  quite  as  much  patience  as  their  mis- 
tresses, who,  at  the  same  moment,  are  labouring  before 
them  at  the  sickle.  The  yoke,  or  beam,  by  which 
these  cows  are  connected,  is  placed  immediatdy 
behind  their  horns  -,  a  little  leather  pillow  is  then  laid 
upon  their  brow,  over  which  passes  a  strap  that  firmly 
lashes  their  heads  to  the  beam ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
against  such  soft  cushions  that  the  animds  push  to 
advance:  and  thus  linked  together  by  this  sort 
of  Siamese  band,  it  is  curious  to  observe  them  eating 
together,  then  by  agreement  raising  their  heads 
to  swallow,  then  again  standing  motionless  chewing 
the  cud,  which  is  seen  passing  and  repassing  from 
the  stomach  to  the  mouth.  The  Nassau  cows  cer- 
tainly do  not  seem  to  suffer  while  working  in  their 
light  carts  5  as  soon  as  their  mistress  advances,  they 

•  A  sovereign  duchy  of  the  (iertnan  empire,  bordered  by  the 
Prussian  province  of  th«  l^ww  Rhine,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Frankfort, 
and  the  Rhine. 


loD^w  hmf,  aad  If  ska  twtta  and  wMpa  them, 
they  aaam  to  hurry  after  her  mora  eagerly  than  ever. 
Nothitig  can  be  betttir  adapted  to  the  features  of 
the  country,  nothing  ean  better  accord  with  the  feeble 
geaourceo  of  its  inhabitanta,  than  the  equipment  oi 
thaaa  economiral  waggons  atid  oarts :  the  cowa  and 
oxen  ean  ascend  any  oi  the  hiUa,  or  descend  into  mny 
of  the  valleys;  they  can,  without  slipping,  go  sideway^s 
Along  the  fiace  of  the  hilbi,  and  in  crossmg  the  green 
iwampy  grassy  ravines,  I  particularly  remarked  the 
advantage  of  the  light  waggon  drawn  by  animals  with 
dovcnleeti  for  had  one  of  our  heavy  teama  attempted 
the  pasaage,  they  would  soon  have  become  unable  to 
extricate  themselvea.    But  in  making  the  comparison 
bett^een  the  horse  and  the  cow  (as  far  as  regards 
Nassau  husbandry),  I  may  further  observe,  that  the 
former  has   a  very  expensive  appetite,   and  wears 
very  expensive  shoes ;  as  soon  as  he  becomes  lame 
he  is  useless,   and  as  soon  as  he  is  dead  he  is 
carrion.    Now  a  placid,  patient,  Langen-Schwalbach 
cow,  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth,  costs  only  two  or 
three  pounds;  she  requires  neither  com  nor  shoe- 
ing! the  leaves  of  the  forest,  drawn  by  herself  to  the 
viSaga,  form  her  bed,  whidi  in  dUe  time  she  carries 
out  to  the  field  aa  manure :  there  ia  nothing  a  light 
cart  can  carry  which  she  ia  not  ready  to  fetch,  and 
horn  her  worlt  she  cheerfully  returns  to  her  home  to 
give  milk,  cream,  butter,  and  cheese,  to  the  establish- 
ment: at  her  death,  she  is  still  worth  eleven  knitzera 
a  pound  aa  beef)  and  when  her  ileah  has  disappeared, 
her  booesj  after  being  ground  at  the  mill,  once  again 
appear  upon  her  master'a  fields,  to  cheer,  maniu«, 

and  ettrioh  Aem. Bubbles  from  the  Srunnens  of 

iVaatOK. 


Wa  oaanot  new  model  society,  nor  new  mould  or  nurii^'  the 
puUie  heart ;  but  we  can  begin  the  amelioration  by  a  firm 
and  wise  government  of  our  own.  Let  us  mainly  study 
this  effect,  and  a  new  spirit  and  temper  would  toon  warm 
into  action  about  us,  witli  all  the  buds  and  bloom  of  a  fresh 
moral  spring.  No  one  knows  how  much  good  he  may  do 
by  his  own  quiet  and  unobtniding  ^ood  example.  Our 
eyes  are  always  on  each  other,  and  tf  we  took  but  half  as 
much  pains  to  make  our  diftpoaiUons  and  filings  plea:»ing 
to  each  other,  as  we  do  to  make  our  complexions,  peisoos, 
and  dress  agreeable,  we  should  be  half  seraphs  ourselves, 
and  be  ever  unconsciously  educating  and  aiding  others  to 
become  such.  Bj  improving  ourselves,  we  should  be  silent 
and  secret  benefactors  to  all  with  whom  we  intermingle 
and  associate.  We  oannot  well  avoid  more  or  less  iml- 
tatina  eaoh  other.  Those  who  see  and  feel  in  another  what 
they  like,  what  they  per^ive  to  be  pleasing,  are  impercep- 
tibly attracted  to  do  what  thev  find  from  their  own  sensa^ 
tioos  to  be  gratifying,  and  what  tiiey  hear  to  be  approved 
of  by  those  who  ooserve  it.  No  one,  therefore,  acts  rightly 
without  acting  benefloently  in  so  doing.  He  scatters  Uie 
seed  of  a  sweet  flower,  that  will  spring  up  again  in  some 
other  bosom,  sure  to  multiply  itself  in  the  same  way  for 
ever.— —Tu  ANSA. 


I  oaiBtB  that  great  virtues  are  exposed  to  such  severe 
trials.  Reason,  religion,  and  time,  when  they  oome  to  ope- 
rate, do  wonders^suoh  wonders  as  the  sufferer,  in  the  first 
attack  of  sorrow,  has  no  eoneeption  of.  Yet  one  oannot  but 
lament  that  persons  of  the  best  sense  and  most  piety  suffer 
more,  pvrhape,  firom  the  firti  assaults  of  aflOiiction  than  any 
others ;  and  those  who  bear  distress  with  the  most  dignity, 
I  am  peiBuaded,  feel  it  with  the  greatest  intenseness. 
This  good  family  possess  the  only  eonsolation  which  can 
mitigate  such  distrete^-a  deep  sense  of  the  truth  and 
efficacy  of  the  Christian  Religion ;  yet  I  am  going  to  say 
a  bold  thing,  I  never  could  obswve  that  nature  sufiered  the 
less,  because  grace  triumphed  the  more.  And  hence 
arises  (as  I  take  it)  the  glory  of  the  Christian  sufferer— he 
Ibelt  attietion  more  intensely  than  a  bad  man,  or  grace 
would  not  have  its  perfect  work ;  as  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  subdue  that  which  is  not  difficult  to  endure.—^ 

UaiTMAH  MOBB. 
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CHOICE  OF  BBASONS^ 

How  regularly  bas  Ood  detoiBined  a  set  aeason  for 
all  his  creatures^  both  for  their  actions  and  their  use? 
''The  Stork  in  the  heavens/*  saith  the  prophet  Jen* 
miah^  *'  knoweth  her  appointed  times,  and  the  Turtle^ 
and  the  Crane,  and  the  Swallow,  observe  the  time  of 
their  coming."  Who  have  seen  the  Stork  before  the 
Calends  of  Angnst,  or  a  Swallow  in  the  winter?  Who 
hath  heard  the  Ni^tingale  in  the  heat  of  harvest;  or 
the  Bittern  bearing  her  base  note  in'  the  coldest 
months  ?  Yea,  the  fishes  of  the  sea  know  and  ob- 
serve their  due  seasons,  and  present  ns  with  their 
shoals  only  when  they  are  wholesome  and  nsefVil;  the 
Herring  doth  not  furnish  our  market  in  the  spring, 
nor  the  Salmon  or  Mackerel  in  the  winter :  yea,  the 
very  flies  both  have  and  keep  their  days  appointed  : 
the  Silk-worm  never  looks  forth  of  that  little  cell 
of  her  conception,  till  the  Mulherry  puts  forth  the 
leaves  for  their  noiurishment;  and  who  hath  ever  seen 
a  Butterfly,  or  a  Hornet,  in  winter?  There  are  flies, 
we  know,  appropriate  to  thehr  own  months,  from 
which  they  vary  not, 

Lastiy,  how  plain  is  this  in  all  the  several 
varieties  of  Trees,  Flowers,  and  Herbs!  the  Almond- 
tree  looks  out  first,  the  Mulberry  last  of  all;  the 
Tulip,  and  the  Rose,  and  all  the  other  sweet  orna- 
ments of  the  earth  are  punctual  in  their  growth  and 
fall :  but  as  for  man,  God,  in  his  infinite  wisdom  baa 
indued  him  with  that  power  of  reason,  wherehy  he 
may  make  choice  of  tiie  fittest  seasons  of  all  his 
actions,  and  appointed  a  time  for  every  purpose  under 
heaven,  and  given  him  wit  to  find  and  observe  it. 
£ven  lawful  acts  unseasonably  done  may  turn  to  evil^; 
and  acts  indifferent,  seasonably  performed,  may  prove 
good  and  laudable.  The  best  improvement  of  mo* 
rality,  or  civility,  nay  shame  us,  if  due  time  be  not 
well  regarded.  Only  Grace,  Piety,  true  Virtue^  eao 
never  be  unseasonable.— Bishop  Hall. 


Tbb  evening  proceedings  and  mancravres  (^  the  rooks 
are  curious  and  amusing  in  the  autumn.  Just  hdbre  duskt 
they  return  in  long  strmgs  from  the  foraging  of  the  day» 
and  rendezvous  hy  thousands  over  the  down,  where  th^ 
wheel  round  in  thei  air,  and  sport  and  dive  in  a  playfid 
manner,  all  the  while  exerting  their  voices,  and  m wnc  a 
loud  cawing,  which,  heing  hlended  and  softened  hy  tne 
distance  that  we  at  ti&e  village  are  below  them,  becomes  a 
confused  noise  or  chiding }  or  rather  a  pleasinv  murmur, 
very  engaging  to  the  imagination,  and  not  unlike  the  cry 
of  a  pack  of  hounds  in  hollow,  echoing  woods,  or  the 
rushing  of  the  wind  in  tall  trees,  or  the  tumbling  of  the 
tide  upon  a  pebbly  shore.  When  this  eeremony  is  over, 
with  the  last  gleam  of  day,  they  retire  Ibr  the  night  to  the 
deep  beechen  woods.  We  remember  a  Uttle  gin,  who,  as 
she  was  going  to  bed,  used  to  remark  on  such  an  occur- 
rence, in  the  true  spirit  of  physioo-theology,  that  the  rooks 
were  saying  their  prayers;  and  jret  this  ehild  was  much 
too  young  to  be  aware  that  the  Scriptures  have  said  of  the 
Deity-— that,  '*  He  feedeth  the  ravens  who  call  upon  Um-** 
— Whitk's  SelboTfw, 


'•^iw^~*<i  I  ^ 


To  direct  a  wanderer  in  the  riyht  way.  Is  to  light  another 
man's  candle  by  one's  own,  which  loses  none  of  its  light 
by  what  the  other  gahis. 


mfmt 


Trbrb  are  two  books  from  which  I  coHeet  my  divinity^— 
the  one,  written  of  God ;  the  other,  of  His  servant  Nature, 
that  universal  manuscript  which  he  has  expanded  to  the 
eyes  of  all.  Bu|  I  never  so  forget  Cbd  as  to  adore  the 
name  of  Nature.  The  ellbets  of  Nature  aw  the  works  of 
God,  whose  hand  and  instrument  only  she  is ;  and  there^ 
fore,  to  ascribe  His  aetions  unto  her,  is  to  devolve  the 


THE  TIBET  GOAT. 

Of  an  the  domestic  geats  this  is  the  most  valuable^ 
from  the  material  which  it  fiunishes  for  the  production 
of  those  elegant  shawls  maniifactored  in  the  valley 
of  Cashmere  and  its  immediate  viotnity.  Few  goats  of 
this  species  have  been  seen  in  Europe,  most  probably 
from  the  difficulty  of  preserving  tMr  lives  through 
the  various  changes  of  climate  to  whioh  they  must 
be  exposed  in  a  journey  fk)m  the  bkak  tnoontalns  of 
Tibet,  to  the  shores  of  countries  so  far  distant  from 
i^eir  own  clime.  They  are  by  no  means  luupdy 
animals  when  taken  from  their  native  biUsi  but  sooa 
pine  and  die^  if  not  attended  to  with  extreme  eaie. 
In  the  vessel  in  which  the  writer  of  this  artiele  Mturaed 
horn  India^  there  were  six  of  these  animals,  intended 
as  a  present  for  her  Majesty  Queen  Charlotte  of 
England,  but  they  all  died  during  the  passage. 

"Hie  Shawl-Goat  is  small  j  none  of  thoee  just  m* 
^erred  to  much  exceeded  two  feet  in  height*  In 
confirmation  of  this  I  give  the  proportions  set  dawn 
by  M.  F.  Cuvier.  "  It  is  of  moderate  stature,  being 
two  feet  high  to  the  withers,  and  its  length  from  the 
snout  to  the  inosculation  of  the  tall  alnnit  two  feet 
ten  inches.  Its  head  from  the  tip  of  the  snout 
between  the  horns  is  nine  inches,  and  its  tail  five. 
Like  the  Yak^  already  described^,  these  goats  are 
covered  with  long  fine  hair,  reaching  nearly  to  the 
gpround,  and  almost  entirely  ecmcealing  their  legs, 
which  gives  an  ungainly  appeanmoe  to  their  move* 
ments,  except  when  they  gambol  about  their  native 
mountains.  They  are,  Indmd,  beautifhl  creatures,  the 
long,  wavy  hair  undulating  over  th^r  bodies,  or  raised 
by  tiieir  eccentric  motions,  gives  greee  toevery  attitude. 
Tlie  .hair  waves  slightiy,  but  is  not  crisped  like  that 
of  the  Angola  Goat.  Upon  the  head  and  neck  the 
coat  is  generally  black,  but  white  on  every  o^er  part 
of  the  body,  though  it  is  sometimes  all  white^  and 
occasionally  of  a  very  pale  gray. 

The  material  from  which  the  shawls  are  mnsufac- 
tmed  is  a  fine  silky  down,  which  grows  under  the 
long  hair  next  to  the  skin,  and  is  of  tiie  finest  texture. 
As  one  goat  produces  but  a  small  quantity,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly expensive,  and  the  ishawls  produced  from 
it,  consequentiy  fetch  great  prices. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  procure  a 
shawl  msde  solely  of  the  Cashmere  wool;  as  the 
native  manufacturers,  finding  it  so  scarce  a  com- 
modity, commonly  mix  it  with  a  far  less  expensive 
materiid,  by  which  the  valqe  of  the  shawl  is  con- 
siderably lessened.  A  large  shawl  made  entirely  of 
the  wool  of  the  Tibet  goat,  might  be  drawn  through  ji 
moderately  sized  finger  ring.  The  colour  of  this  wool 
is  invariably  of  a  pale  gray,  whatever  may  be  that 
of  the  longer  hair. 

There  are  several  traits  peculiar  to  this  goat.  It  is 
a  graceful  and  beautifully  formed  creature,  and  in  its 
gambols  displays  a  natural  elegance  of  motion,  re- 
markably striking.  What  especially  distinguishes  it, 
above  i^  other  animals  of  tiie  goat^^tribe,  is,  that  it 
emits  no  disagreeable  odour,  and  is,  I  believe,  the 
only  goat  which  does  not.  Its  habite  are  singularly 
genUe.  It  is  a  common  inmate  of  the  huts  of  the 
mountaineers,  and  is  generally  treated  with  great 
kindness.  Its  value  is  fully  appreciated  by  the 
Tibetans,  both  for  its  domestic  uses,  and  for  the  rare 
material  which  grows  upon  its  skin. 

Though  Cuvier  asserts  that  there  are  several  races 
of  the  Shawl-goat,  which  chiefly  differ,  according  to 
his  account,  in  the  length  of  the  ears,  yet  he  says  they 
all  produce  the  same  wool,  and  seems  to  signify  that 
there  h  no  distinction  of  quality.  He  ascribes  the  fine- 


honour  of  the  prinoipal  agent  upon  the  instrument.    If  we 

may  do  this  with  reason,  then  let  our  hammers  rise  up  *    ,    .            ,         .  "  •  ^'             r  ^v    -4.^  «ri«i4«ii 

and  boast  that  they  built  our  houses ;  and  let  OUT  pens  »«»»  of  their  wool  to  the  mfluence  of  cUmate,  wmcn 

receive  the  honour  of  our  writing. — BaowifK.  •  See  Saturday  Magaiint,  Vol.  V.,  p.  143. 
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tB  corrobonted  hj  Major  Lnard,  who  says  that  when 
they  aiK  taken  into  the  plains  of  Bengal,  their  hair 
becomea  short  and  coarse,  and  the  wool  greatly 
deteriorated.  Thia  happens  in  all  caeca  of  extreme 
change  of  teroperatnTc.  The  coat,  for  tnatauce,  of 
tbe-common  sheep  of  India,  conaiats  of  a  strongly- 
crisped  hair,  resembling  wool,  bnt  coarse  and  wiry. 
As  soon  BB  tbe  aoimal  is  removed  into  more  tempe- 
rate latitudes,  as  has  been  proved  by  transporting 
some  of  them  into  £arope,  this  rough  covering  gradu- 
ally softens  i  it  assomea  a  finer  texture,  and  within  a 
year  the  sheep's  back  is  covered  with  wool.  The 
wool  of  European  aheep  in  the  same  manner  d^ene- 
rates  into  coarse  hair,  if  removed  to  the  scorching 
locality  of  the  Gkngetic  plain.  Animals  naturally 
witbont  hair  in  warm  climates,  are  furnished  with  it 
so  soon  aa  they  come  into  colder,  and  it  is  quite  the 
reverse  with  thuae  which  have  shaggy  hides.  It  is 
therefore,  evident  that  the  soft  wool  of  the  Tibet 
goat,  as  well  as  like  coarser  covering  of  other  animals, 
is  solely  attributable  to  the  effects  of  climate. 

It  is  obeervable,  aa  Cuvier  remarks,  tliat  Nature 
has  given  two  aorta  of  hair  to  all  animals  which 
naturalists  class  under  the  general  head  of  Mammalia : 
the  one  fine,  curled,  and  generally  gray,  covering  the 
skin  with  a  sort  of  down  more  or  less  thick,  as  if  to 
preserve  it  from  cold  and  moisture ;  the  other 
coarser,  glossy,  commonly  coloured,  giving  its  colour 
to  the  animal,  and  in  a  great  aumb«r  of  cases  appear- 
ing to  be  the  organ  of  feeling. 

The  coata  of  ■nimala  which  have  hair,  are  more 
or  less  thick,  according  as  they  are  exposed  to  a 
bot  or  tKtld  temperature  ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  they  become  more  curled,  and  increase  in 
finenewi  of  texture,  in  proportion  as  the  cold  is  dry. 
It  is  the  remarkable  fioenesa,  he  observes,  of  the 
downy  wool  on  the  skin  of  tbe- Tibet  goat  which 
renders  that  animal  so  valuable.    From  this,  those 


exquisite  fabrics  are  Wrought  so  renowned  all  over 
the  East,  and  so  highly  esteemed  in  Enr<q>e,  that 
especially  in  France,  no  gentlewoman  would  consider 
her  wardrobe  complete,  without,  at  least,  a  couple  of 
Cashmere  shawls ;  and  they  fully  claim  the  distinction 
which  has  been  accorded  to  them,  above  every  other 
similar  manufacture  in  the  world. 

It  is  sorprigjug,  that  the  attempt  has  never  been 
made  to  introduce  this  breed  of  goats  into  Europe ; 
for  though  they  should  lose  some  of  their  qualities 
by  transportation,  still  they  would,  no  doubt,  retain 
them  to  a  degree  that  might  render  them  eztremefj^ 
valuable  to  our  shawl  manufacturers.  The  experi- 
meat  is  yet  to  be  made,  but  it  is  surely  worth  wlule 
to  ascertain  how  far,  by  feeding  them  on  the  highest 
northern  bills  of  Great  Britain,  the  qualities  of  the 
fine  Cashmere  wool,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  might  be 
preserved.  It  has  been  frequently  remarked  as  a 
BJnguIar  fact,  that  the  finer  hair  of  some  of  the 
domestic  goats  of  Europe  should  never  have  been 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  manufacture ;  for  tbongh 
of  a  far  less  beautiful  texture  than  that  of  the  sttawl- 
goats  of  'nbet,  it  might,  nevertheless,  be  converted 
into  fabrics  even  more  beautiful  and  more  delicate 
than  those  produced  from  the  best  wool  of  tbe 
Herino  sheep.  The  annexed  engraving  is  copied  from 
one  in  Major  Luard's  beautiful  work  on  India,  ta 
which  we  are  already  indebted  for  several  interestii^ 
iUnstrationa.  i.  H.  C. 


A  wisz  man  will  detiie  no  more  than  what  he  may  get 
justly,  use  soberly,  distribute  choerflUly,  sad  live  upon 
contentedly 

GooDNiss,  aspersed  by  slander,  may  be  eomparad  to  that 
Anely-ienipered  steel,  wfaicb,  though  dimmed  lor  a  momaat 
by  the  breath,  presently  re-«ppears  in  all  its  accustomed 
railliancy. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  CITY  OF  BRUSSEI^ 


Brttssils  it  the  chief  city  of  the  kinffdom  of  Belgium,  and 
one  of  the  principal  towns  in  Europe.  Varioua  opinions  have 
been  entertained  respecting  the  origin  of  its  name ;  according 
to  the  Flemings,  it  is  derived  from  Broekselen,  bridge  on  the 
Senne,  or  Broekselle,  chapel  near  the  bridge,  whilst  others 
derive  it  from  BrwfuU  a  iM«t  of  swani,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  those  birds  whioh  were  formerly  found  in  the 
adjaeent  raarabea ;  according  to  the  Walloons,  the  name  is 
obuined  ftooi  firouMfoti/M,  buahaa  or  brambles,  the  spot 
being  formeriy  covered  with  wood.  Nothing  certain,  how- 
ever, is  known  respecting  iU  etymology,  though  many  rea- 
•oos  have  been  adauced  in  &voiir  of  each  of  these  opinions. 

The  town  had  no  eustenoe  in  the  seventh  century,  but 
appears  to  have  originated  in  a  little  island  of  the  Hver  Senne, 
on  whioh  St.  Gery,  the  Bishop  of  Cambray,  built  a  chapel; 
he  died  in  419.  and  the  island  stiU  bears  his  name. 

Charies,  brother  to  Lothario,  king  of  France,  chose  this 
place  as  his  residence,  and  in  980  erected  a  eastle  in  one 
of  the  islands  formed  by  the  Senne.  in  which  he  continued 
to  reside  till  991,  when  he  quitted  it  with  the  intention  of 
dethroning  Hugues  Capet,  the  usurper  of  the  French 
throne.  He  was,  however,  made  prisoner  in  the  town  of 
Laon,  and  died  a  captive.  Gerberge,  the  daughter  of 
Charles,  inherited  the  county  of  Brussels,  and  married 
Lambert,  the  Count  of  Louvain,  so  that  the  two  counties 
became  the  property  of  the  same  master,  Louvain  having 
the  supremacy,  and  being  the  capital.  The  frequent 
residence,  however,  of  Lambert  and  Gerberge  at  the  castle 
of  Brussels  attracted  thither  a  great  number  of  strangers. 

In  1012,  Count  Lambert  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
splendid  church  here,  and  caused  the  body  of  St.  Gudule 
to  be  removed  to  Brussels,  of  which  she  henceforth  became 
the  patron  saint.  St.  Gudule  was  a  celebrated  virgin,  who 
lived  in  the  seventh  century ;  she  was  brought  up  at  the 
Abbey  of  Nivelle,  under  St  Gertrude,  the  daughter  of 
Pepin,  and  died  about  712,  at  Ham,  whence  her  bodv  was 
removed  to  Moorzel,  a  village  on  the  Scheldt,  and  thence 
to  Brussels.  During  the  tenth  century,  the  trade  of  the 
neighbouring  towns  of  Bruges  and  Ghent  began  to  extend, 
and  the  clothiers  sent  large  quantities  of  goocls  to  Cologne; 
this  contributed  to  the  increase  of  Brussels,  as  it  was 
situated  on  the  direct  road  between  these  towns,  and 
formed  a  halting-place  for  the  carriers  with  their  horses. 

In  1015,  Henry  the  Elder  succeeded  Lambert,  and  in 
103S  Ouo  succeeded  his  father  Henry,  and  died  without 
an  heir.  In  1040,  Lambert  Balderic,  brother  of  Henry, 
became  Count  of  Louvain  and  Brussels,  and  to  him 
Brussels  may  be  said  to  be  indebted  for  its  rank  as  a  town, 
as  in  1044  he  caused  the  portion  then  existing  to  be  en- 
closed by  a  stone  waU,  and  fortified  with  towers. 

During  the  twelfth  century,  Brussels  increased  so  much 
in  consequence  of  the  number  of  strangers  drawn  there  by 
the  manufacture  of  cloth,  that  it  began  to  rival  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Ghent.  It  was  also  famous  for  the 
manufacture  of  armour,  and  its  cuirasses  were  considered 
particularly  strong.  The  quantity  of  charcoal  furnished 
oy  the  adjacent  forest  of  Soigny,  hkewise  attracted  many 
founders  from  the  banks  of  the  Samhre  and  the  Meuse, 
where  iron-mines  had  been  explored  long  before  the  dis- 
covery of  coal-pits. 

A  new  wall  round  the  town  was  commenced  in  1357, 
and  not  completed  till  1383.  In  this  wall  were  seven 
gates,  caUed  Halle,  Namur,  Louvain,  Schaerbeke,  Laeken, 
Flandres,  and  Anderlecht,  the  names  of  which  are  still 
retained,  though  the  buildiaga  are  no  longer  standing. 
The  circumference  of  Brussels  at  that  period  was  about  five 
miles.  In  later  times  the  Spaniards  fortified  the  town, 
outside  the  enclosure  of  the  walls,  on  the  modern  system. 

In  1553,  Brussels  witnessed  tho  assembly  of  seven 
crawned  heads,  who  were  entertained  by  Charles  the  Fifth 
under  a  large  tree  in  the  forest  of  Soigny :-  amongst  these 
prinoea  was  Muley  Hassem^  king  of  Tunis.  It  was  in  this 
city  also,  in  1555,  that  Chaiies  the  Fifth  resigned  his 
dominions  to  his  son,  Philip  the  Second,  during  whose 
reign  were  perpetrated  the  atrocities  of  the  Duke  of  Alva. 
This  sanguinary  tyrant  came  to  Brussels  in  1567  as  Capiain- 
General  of  the  Netherlands,  and  in  the  attempt  to  esta- 
blish the  Inquitiition,  and  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  tortured,  hung,  burnt,  or  beheaded  great  numbers 
of  the  nobUity  and  citiaensy  whe  were  accused  of  Protesunt- 
ism  or  gf  rebellion* 


Brussels  appears  to  have  been  several  times  a  place  of 
refuge  for  sovereigns.  Charles  the  Fifth,  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
being  driven  from  his  territory  by  the  Franoh,  repsirod 
hei«  in  1649;  Christina,  having  abdicated  the  crown  oi 
Sweden,  arrived  at  Pnissels  in  1654;  and  to  this  city,  when 
driven  out  of  England  by  Cromwell,  came  Charies  the 
Second,  accompanied  by  his  brother  the  Dnke  of  Ywk, 
afterwards  James  the  Second. 

In  1695,  Brussels  was  bombarded  by  the  French  under 
Marshal  Villeroy,  in  the  vain  hope  of  making  William  the 
Third  of  England  raise  the  siege  of  Namur. 

In  1704,  the  streets  were  first  lighted  with  lanterns,  and 
in  the  following  year  tea,  which  had  hitherto  been  only  sold 
at  the  apothecary's  shops,  came  into  general  use  as  a  beve- 
rage. The  Duke  of  Marlborough  entered  Brussels,  in 
1706,  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  army,  and  appointed  his 
brother  Governor  of  the  Low  Countries  for  Charies  the 
Third;  and  Peter  the  Great  visited  the  dty  in  1717. 

The  Battle  of  Fontenov  took  nlace  May  nth,  1745. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberiand  retired  to  Brussels,  and  was 
followed  by  the  French,  who  captured  the  city  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1 746,  after  a  siege  of  twenty  days.  Four  years 
afterwards  the  French  were  replaced  by  the  Austrians,  the 
Low  Countries  having  been  given  up  by  treaty  to  Maria 
Theresa. 

During  the  war  which  succeeded  tne  French  Revolution, 
Brussels  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  French,  and  iu 
sacred  edifices  appropriated  to  secular  purposes.  One  of 
the  churches  was  made  the  Temple  of  what  was  miscalled 
Law,  and  the  others  were  desecrated  in  various  ways.  After 
the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  Low  Countries  were  formed  into  a 
kingdom,  of  which  William  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange, 
was  the  first  king.  He  was  proclaimed  May  17th,  1815, 
and  entered  Brussels  the  30th  of  the  same  month. 

In  1830,  Brussels  became  the  scene  of  another  revcdu- 
tion:  the  inhabitants  rose  against  the  Dutch  troops  who 
garrisoned  the  city,  and  after  several  days*  fighting,  suc- 
ceeded in  expelling  them.  The  result  was,  that  the  reign- 
ing family  was  deprived  of  the  throne  of  the  Netherlands ; 
and  Belgium,  being  separated  from  Holland,  was  rosde  a 
separate  kingdom,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placeil  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg,  under  the  title  of  Leopold  the 
First.     He  began  his  reign  July  21st,  1831. 

Brussels  has  produced  but  few  men  of  distinguished 
talents.  Charles  the  Seventh,  Emperor  of  Germany,  was 
born  in  this  city  in  1697;  and  the  French  poet,  Jeaa 
Baptiste  Rousseau,  died  here  in  1741.  Here  also,  Lesley, 
the  faithful  adherent  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  expired  in 
1696.  The  principal  native  artists  were  Vandermeulen, 
the  companion  and  Hatter er  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who 
was  born  in  1634,  and  studied  under  Peter  Snayers:  Van 
Tilburg,born  in  162^;  and  John,  called  Velvet  Breughel,  in 
1589,  who  excelled  in  Howers  and  landscapes. 

SITUATION   AND  CLIMATB. 

Brussels  is  situated  4<»  15' East  longitude,  and  50^  51' 
North  latitude.  The  climate,  compared  with  that  of  Paris, 
is  cold ;  but  compared  with  that  of  London,  it  is  wanner  in 
summer,  and  colder  in  winter.  The  air,  although  humid,  is 
healthy ;  fogs  are  seldom  seen,  and  are  never  of  long  dura- 
tion. The  greatest  degree  of  heat  in  ordinary  summers,  is 
28^  degrees  of  Reaumur  (96  of  Fahrenheit),  and  the  great- 
est cold  of  ordinary  winters,  S  degrees  of  R^umur  below 
the  freezing  point  (21  of  Fkhrenheil).  During  very 
severe  winters,  the  thennometer  has  doMended,  for  one  or 
two  days,  as  low  as  18  degrees  of  R^umur  below  the 
freezing  point,  or  8  degrees  betov  the  tAseaing  point  of 
Fahrenheit. 

According  to  observations  which  have  been  made,  it  rains 
on  an  average,  at  Brussels,  half  the  days  in  the  year. 
Snow  very  seldom  falls  more  thm  two  feet  in  depth»  and 
the  ice  is  rarely  more  than  a  foot  in  thickness.  ^Storms  are 
by  no  means  frequent,  as  they  usually  disperse  over  bhe 
neighbouring  forest  oif  Soigny.  The  dampest,  and  the 
most  unhealthy  months,  are  Februaiy,  March,  April,  Octo- 
ber, November,  and  December.  The  greatest  number  of 
deaths  are  during  the  first  thiee  of  these  months.  One 
Uiirtieth  of  the  inhabitants  die  e\'ery  year,  and  very  few 
persons  exceed  the  age  of  seTonty-five  ywn*     In  1794» 
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the  population  of  BruueU  amounted  to  110,000,  but  it 
afterwards  decreased  to  60,000.  Its  present  population, 
including  the  suburbs,  may  be  estimated  at  about  100,000. 

EXTENT,  STBEETSy  &C. 

Brussbls  is  situated  partly  on  a  hill,  and  partly  in  a  vale, 
on  the  banks  of  the  little  nver  Sonne.  The  city  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a  pear,  the  stalk  of  which  is  formed  by  the 
suburb  outoide  the  gate  of  Halle.  Ito  greatest  length  from 
N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  or  from  the  Laeken  Gate  to  the  Halle 
Gate,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half;  and  its  greatest  breadth 
from  E.S.E.  to  W.N.W.,  or  from  the  Louvian  Gate  to  the 
Flanders  Gate,  is  about  a  mile.  The  ancient  portion  of  the 
city  is  built  parUy  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  the  surface  of  which 
is  very  irregular,  and  partly  on  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  this 
hill.  The  modern  part,  consisting  of  the  Park,  and  the 
Adjacent  streets,  occupies  a  flat  surfaoe  at  the  top  of  the 
eiuinence.  The  streets  in  the  former  are  narrow  and 
irre^^ular,  and  have  no  pavement  for  foot  passengers;  the  j 
carriage-way  is  laid  with  hard  granite  stone,  and  is  very  ' 
disagreeable  to  walk  upon.  Those  in  the  latter  are  spa- 
cious and  airy,  and  may  vie  in  grandeur  with  many  at 
the  west  end  of  London.  They  are  all  lighted  with  gas, 
which  was  first  used  here  in  1819.  Mrs.  Trollope  says, 
**  No  contrast  in  style  and  effect  can  be  more  perfect  than 
that  between  the  upper  and  lower  town.  The  former  is 
airy,  gay,  brilliant,  and  entirely  modern ;  the  latter,  close, 
dark,  sombre,  and  venerable." 

Brussels  contains  about  15,000  houses,  the  greater  part 
of  which  are  built  of  brick,  covered  with  plaster,  which 
xequires  constant  recolouring.  This  is  done  with  an  argilla- 
ceous earth,  of  a  light  green  hue,  found  near  Namur,  which 
produces  a  very  pleasing  appearance.  With  the  exception 
of  the  modern  streets  near  the  Park,  the  houses  are  built 
on  no  uniform  plan:  those  of  tho  first  class,  having  in  front 
from  ten  to  fourteen  plate-glass  windows  on  each  tloor,  are 
frequently  found  in  secondary  streets,  and  even  in  lanes; 
and  in  the  best  streets,  large  houses  acyoin  others  of  a 
very  inferior  description.  Tne  principal  shops  are  in  the 
streets  between  the  Grande  Place  and  the  Place  Royale, 
The  stillness  which  pervades  the  streets  at  night  forms  a 
singular  contrast  to  the  bustle  of  London,  at  the  same  period : 
the  shops  are  usually  shut,  even  in  winter,  at  dusk ;  and  at 
eight  o'clock  in  wmter,  and  ten  in  summer,  scarcely  an 
individual  is  to  be  seen  in  the  streets. 

BOULRYABOB. 

The  ramparts  which  formerly  surrounded  Brussels  have 
been  gradually  demolished  since  1818,  and  their  site  is  now 
occupied  by  boulevards,  which  form  a  pleasing  promenade. 
Those  portions  which  are  finished,  consist  of  a  handsome 
row  of  houses,  with  a  double  row  of  trees,  and  a  coachway 
in  the  centre. 

At  intervals  round  the  town,  are  the  various  gates  of  the 
city,  some  of  which  are  very  ornamental.  The  principal  is 
the  Laeken  Gate,  consisting  of  one  large  and  two  small 
arches,  on  either  side  of  which  is  a  lodge.  The  angles 
formed  by  the  central  arch,  and  compartment  over  it,  are 
adorned  with  basso-relievos. 

SQUARES,   ^ABK,  ftc. 

The  principal  square  in  Brussels,  and  the  most  beautifiil 
in  Belgium,  is  the  Place  Royals,  (Royal  Square,) 
situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  town.  Its  form  is  oblong, 
and  it  is  surrounded  by  eight  ranges  of  buildings,  rising 
two  stories  in  height,  and  remarkable  for  the  regularity 
and  beauty  of  their  architecture.  Six  of  these  are  de- 
tached, and  the  space  between  the  other  two  is  occupied  by 
the  Church  of  Kaudenberg,  the  portico  of  which  forms  a 
noble  object  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  quadrangle.  This 
beautiful  square  was  ereoted  in  1776  ftrom  designs  by 
Guimard,  and  in  imitation  of  the  Great  Square  of  ^am^. 
A4Joining  the  Place  Royale  is  the  Park,  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  public  gardens  in  Buitipe.  It  was  originally 
attached  to  the  forest  of  Soigny,  but  was  afterwards 
annexed  to  the  Ducal  Palace,  since  known  under  the  name 
of  the  Burnt  Court  *.    This  park  was  laid  out  as  a  pro- 

*  This  edifice  oocopied  the  site  of  the  large  buildings  which  now 
stand  between  the  Place  Royale  and  the  Park.  It  was  the  palace 
of  the  sovereigns,  and  consistod  of  four  piles  of  building,  it  was 
commenced  in  1300,  finished  in  146S,  and  destroyed  by  fire  in  1731 ; 
from  this  circumstance  it  took  its  name  in  later  times.  The  vaults 
which  were  attached  to  it  still  exist,  it  is  said,  beneath  the  Place 
Boyale. 


menade  in  1774.  It  is  about  540  yards  in  length  and  SfiO 
in  breadth,  and  is  surrounded  by  four  handsome  streele. 
The  Rue  Ducale,  in  which  is  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  bounds  it  on  the  east  side,  and  on  the  west  side 
is  the  Rue  Royale,  which  extends  beyond  the  park  in  a 
straight  line,  as  far  as  the  Schaerbeke  Gate.  On  the  north 
side  is  the  Rue  de  Brabant,  with  the  Senate  House ;  and 
on  the  south  side  is  the  Rue  de  Belle-Vue  in  the  centre 
of  which  stands  the  King's  Palace. 

The  centre  of  the  park  is  laid  out  as  a  garden  in  the 
formal  style  of  the  last  century,  intersected  In  various  dirao- 
tions  by  wide  walks,  bordered  by  lofty  trees,  and  inter- 
spersed with  lawns,  ornamented  with  statues.  It  is  the 
favourite  rendezvous  of  the  fashionables^  particularly  in  the 
afternoon 

The  Grande  Place,  or  Market  Place,  situated  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  Brussels,  is  distinguished  by  its  antiquity, 
as  well  as  by  the  architectural  migesty  and  variety  of  the 
buildings  which  surround  it.  On  one  side  is  the  Town 
HalU  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  sauaroi  and 
opoosite  to  that  are  several  large  houses,  which,  though 
sadly  defaced  during  the  Revolution  ^t  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  still  exhibit  vestiges  of  their  ancient  splendour. 
Amongst  them  is  the  Maison  du  Roi,  or  Bread  House, 
originally  used  as  a  Town  Hall.  Pope  Innocent  II.,  and 
St.  Bernard  de  Clairvaux,  were  entertained  here  in  1131. 
In  1518  the  Bread  House  was  rebuilt  of  stone^  and  re- 
stored in  1625  by  the  Infanta  Isabella.  No  less  than  seven 
streets  diverge  from  this  square.  Here  the  fttirs  are  held, 
and  the  public  executions  take  place. 

The  Great  Sablon  is  the  largest,  though  not  the 
handsomest,  square  in  the  city.  It  derived  its  name  of 
sablon  (sand),  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  formerly 
without  pavement.  In  the  centre  is  a  fountain  erected  by 
Lord  Bruce,  an  English  nobleman,  as  a  public  expression 
of  his  gratitude  for  a  residence  of  forty  years  in  the  city  of 
Brussels. 

The  Little  Sablon,  which  is  connected  with  the  former 
by  a  short  street,  is  planted  with  trees,  and  forms  a  pleasant 
promenade.  Count  d*Egmont,  so  celebrated  in  the  hibtory 
of  the  Netherlands,  resided  in  a  large  mansion  which  stoud 
in  this  square. 

St.  Michabl*s  Sqttars,  near  the  north  extremity  of 
the  town,  was  erected  in  1775  fi'om  designs  by  Fiaco.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  double  fow  of  linden-trees,  and  the  centre 
is  laid  out  as  a  garden,  in  which  are  various  monuments  in 
honour  of  the  citizens  killed  during  the  revolution  in  ib30. 

THB  king's  1»ALACE 

Is  situated  at  the  south  end  of  the  Park.  It  is  a  hand- 
some edifice,  two  stories  in  height,  having  in  the  centi  e  a 
portico,  consisting  of  five  arches,  above  which  rise  t»ix 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  supporting  an  entablature 
and  balustrade.  This  palace  unites  the  two  buildings 
which  were  erected  in  1 784,  one  as  the  residence  of  the 
Imperial  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Netherlands,  and  the  other 
for  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  \7W  the  Belgian  Congress 
assembled  in  the  fbrmer,  and  during  the  occupation  of  the 
Netherlands  by  the  French  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
Prefects.  Napoleon  lodged  hare  at  the  time  he  was  First 
Consul.  He  also  came  here  again  in  1807  with  Josephine, 
and  in  1810  with  Maria  Louisa.  The  late  king  of  the 
Netherlands  made  it  his  residence  when  he  was  at  firusbels, 
and  it  is  now  occupied  by  King  Leopold* 

TII£  PALACE   OF   THE   PRINCE   OF   OBANQB 

Is  situated  in  the  Rue  Ducale,  at  the  comer  of  the  Park, 
and  in  sight  of  the  Royal  Palace,  h  is  a  freestone  build- 
ing of  two  stories,  with  projecting  wings.  The  exterior  is 
very  plain,  the  only  ornaments  being  pilasters  of  the  Ionic 
order,  which  separate  the  windows  from  each  other,  and 
support  a  simple  entablature.  The  apartments  are,  how- 
ever, splendid;  the  floors  are  all  curiously  inlaid  with 
various  kinds  of  wood ;  the  ceilings  exhibit  rich  specimens  of 
stucco  work ;  the  furniture  is  of  the  most  elegant  descrip- 
tion ;  and  the  walls  are  hung  with  fine  pictures  by  Vandyck, 
Rubens,  Snyders,  and  other  eminent  Flemish  painters. 
Mrs.  Trollope  thus  describes  her  visit  to  this  edifice  in 
1833.  "  The  Palace  of  the  Prince  of  Orance  is  not  only 
the  first  object  of  admiration  in  the  capital  of  Belgium,  Imt 
would.  I  presume,  be  considered  in  every  part  of  the  worid 
as  a  finished  model  of  a  splendid  palace.  It  is  not  large, 
but,  I  think,  it  may  be  called  i)erfect  in  magnificence  and 
1  in  taste :  at  least,  I  can  imagine  nothing  superior  to  the 
*  '  197—2 
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%mwrb  elegance  of  the  ftirniture  and  decorations.  The 
itte  of  its  completion  ii  1828,  when  it  was  immediately 
inhabited  by  the  Prince  and  Princess. 

**  It  is  certainly  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more  striking  occa- 
sion for  meditation  on  the  unoerUinty  of  human  affairs, 
than  that  which  the  sight  of  this  gorgeous,  yet  desolate, 
palace  suggests.  In  1828  the  princely  founder  took 
assured  possession  of  its  marble  halls  and  in  1 830  they 
knew  him  no  longer ! 

**  Every  thing  within  the  palace  is  kept  in  the  most  perfect 
order;  the  visiters,  who  throng  to  see  it,  walk  over  the 
inlaid  floors  in  list  shoes,  which  are  furnished  by  the  guide, 
who  watches  every  individual  with  jealous  attention,  lest 
the  envelope  should  slip  aside,  and  vulgar  shoe-leather 
approach  the  beautiful  parquet.  The  boudoir  of  the  prin- 
cess is  stated  to  be  exactly  as  she  left  it,  and  it  has  in 
truth  every  appearance  of  being  so.  The  magnificent 
chiffoniers,  the  pretty  collection  of  gems,  even  the 
writing-Uble  of  tne  banished  lady,  remain  as  she  left 
them.  The  pens,  stained  with  ink,  still  hang  suspended 
in  their  golden  cradles,  and  sundr]r  sheeU  of  paper,  edsed 
with  black,  show  that  she  was  still  in  mourning  for  her 
empress-mother;  even  her  gloves,  looking  as  if  just  drawn 
off  her  hands,  lie  on  the  table.  There  is  something  very 
melancholy  in  this. 

'*  To  describe  each  princely  chamber,  going  on  crescendo, 
as  they  do,  in  splendour,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  is  quite 
out  of  the  question.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  one  room  is 
lined  with  Italian  marble;  another  hung  with  crimson 
velvet,  bordered  by  fringe  of  gold ;  and  a  third,  of  which 
the  violet-stained  walls  are  sprinkled  with  stars  of  silver. 
To  expatiate  upon  all  this  with  the  best  skill  I  have,  would 
fail  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  this  princely  dwelling.  I  may, 
perhaps,  do  greater  justice  to  ito  daxsling  magnificence,  if 
I  confess,  that  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  in  a  mansion 
containing  good  pictures,  the  decorations  and  furniture 
made  me  forget  them.'* 

TUB  6ENATB-HOUSB 

Is  a  noble  edifice  of  stone,  situated  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Park,  exactly  opposite  the  Royal  Palace,  so  that  a  person 
standing  in  the  middle  walk  of  the  Park,  has  a  view  of 
both  these  buildings.  It  was  originally  built  in  1779,  and 
consists  of  a  centre  with  two  extensive  wings,  forming 
three  sides  of  a  small  square;  the  portico  is  formed  by 
eight  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  resting  on  five  arches, 
and  supporting  a  pediment  in  which  is  a  fine  pic<*o  uf 
sculpture  by  (^ecnarle,  representing  Themis,  the  goddusn 
of  laws,  denouncing  crime,  and  protecting  innocence.  The 
exterior  of  the  building  was  designed  by  Guimard,  and  the 
interior  by  M.  Van  der  Straeton.  Th^  hall  is  spaciouK, 
and  on  each  side  of  it  is  a  splendid  marble  staircase ;  one 
leading  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,— hi  large  and  handsome 
room, — and  the  other  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The 
latter  is  a  very  elegant  semi-circular  theatre,  fitted  up  with 
seata  fi>r  the  members,  and  surrounded  by  galleries,  appro- 
priated to  the  ambassadors,  the  peers,  and  the  )>ublic,  who 
are  admitted,  both  male  and  female,  during  the  delmtes. 

THE   HOTEL   DB  YILLB,   OR   TOWN   HALL, 

Is  situated  in  the  market-place,  and  is  certainly  the  fiuest 
Gothic  building  in  Belgium.  It  was  begun  in  1401,  but 
not  finished  till  1442.  It  is  a  square  edifice,  surrounding 
a  court  of  the  same  form,  and  is  built  with  a  very  hard 
itone.  The  most  conspicuous  object  is  the  tower,  which 
rises  364  feet  in  height,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  gilt  statue 
of  St.  Michael,  seventeen  feet  high.  It  consisto  of  several 
stories,  and  is  richl^r  adorned  with  fretted-work.  The 
principal  entrance  is  immediatelv  below  this  tower,  which 
18  not  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  one  of  the  wings 
of  the  edifice  having  been  rebuilt  on  rather  a  smaller  scale 
after  the  bombardment  of  1693.  There  are  forty  windows 
in  front,  that  is,  nineteen  in  each  story,  and  two  in  the 
tower,  and  between  them  are  niches  intended  for  statues  of 
the  sovereigns,  and  other  eminent  personages  of  the  Low 
Countries.  In  the  roof,  which  is  covered  with  slates,  are 
about  eighty  small  windows.  This  vast  pile  is  flanked  by 
small  hexagon  towera. 

Tlie  apartments,  which  were  formerly  occupied  by  the 
second  Chamber  of  the  States-Oeneral,  and  now  by  the  City 
Government,  are  approached  by  a  gallery,  in  which  are  whole 
IS^^i^AC^'^S!^.'  by  Gninger.  of  RiHp  the  Good,  Charles 
the  Fifth,  f  bihp  th^  Second,  Albert  and  Isabella,  f  hilip 


the  Fourth,  and  Chariot  the  Sooond,  who  wen  iB 
of  Brabant*. 

The  ancient  Treasury  Chamber  is  now  used  for  the 
solemniiation  of  marriages;  and  the  Great  HaU.  where  the 
lottery  was  drawn,  during  die  government  of  Austria,  and 
which  was  likewise  the  scene  of  the  installatioa  of  the 
Statea-General,  is  now  employed  as  a  baU-room  at  the  cttj 
festivals.  In  one  of  the  rooms  is  a  picture,  cootaiiiiog' 
portraita  of  the  penont  who  formed  the  Provtaioiial  Gotom- 
ment  in  1830. 

THB   PALACE  OF  THE  FINS  ARTS, 

FoRMBmLY  called  the  Orange  Palace,  or  the  Old  Coor^  is 
situated  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  du  Musfe,  a  small  street 
leading  out  of  the  Place  Resale.  The  first  fonndatkm  of 
this  building  was  laid  tiy  William  of  Duyvenvoorde,  in 
1346;  but  the  property  afterwards  passed  into  the  Orange 
family,  and  the  palace  was  erected  by  the  Count  of  Nassau, 
in  1 502.  After  the  fire  in  1 73 1,  whieli  destroyed  the  aneient 
palace,  it  became  the  residence  of  the  Govemor-General  of 
the  Low  Countries.  Charies  of  Lorraine,  the  governor, 
under  Maria  Theresa,  rebuilt  a  considerable  pottkm  of  it 
in  1 744,  and  reaided  here  till  his  death.  Mana  Christina, 
and  Albert,  afterwards  occupied  it  till  1792,  and  the  Aivh- 
duke  Charies,  till  the  French  entered  the  Netherlands. 
This  palace  now  contains  the  Ifuaeum,  the  Library,  and 
the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History. 

The  front  of  the  building  was  designed  by  Folte,  and  the 
sculpture  with  which  it  is  decorated,  by  Delvaux.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  principal  staircase  is  a  fine  statue  of  h»r- 
cules  by  Delvaux:  the  ceiling,  painted  by  Verschoot,  lepie- 
senta  Olympus  surrounded  by  the  Seasons,  and  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  Zodiac.  The  eeiling  of  the  first  room  is  also 
painted  by  the  same  artist:  this  apartment  is  a  rotunda, 
and  the  pavement  in  the  centre  is  disposed  in  the  form  of 
a  star,  each  ray  of  which  is  a  different  kind  of  marble  fiom 
the  other,  but  all  brought  hom  places  in  the  Netheriands. 

Tlic  Museum,  which  is  on  the  first  floor,  consisto  of  a 
tolerable  collection  of  pictures,  principally  of  the  Flemish 
School.  They  are  arranged  in  several  rooms,  but  the  prin- 
cipal apartment  is  a  lontf  gallery  erected  about  ten  yeara 
ago,  dividetl  at  intervals  by  pillars,  and  liglited  by  windows 
iu  the  niof.  This  gallery  is  225  feet  in  length,  28  feet  in 
breadth,  and  27  iu  height.  In  addition  to  the  pictures, 
there  are  several  pieces  of  sculpture,  particularly  a  tbuntain 
by  Grip<^llo,  whK-h  is  iniich  admired. 

On  the  same  tt  w  is  tlie  Public  Library,  which  con- 
sisto of  about  a  hundred  thousand  volumes,  occupying 
seven  large  rooms,  which  were  formerly  the  state  apart- 
ments when  the  buiUling  was  inhabited  as  a  palace.  The 
manui^ripts  and  books  of  the  ancient  library  of  Burgundy, 
which  were  saved  I'l-om  the  fire  in  1731,  formed  the  founda- 
tion of  this  library,  which  was  first  opened  to  the  public  in 
1 772,  at  a  house  in  the  Rue  d  Uabelle.  It  was  afterwaids 
removed  to  the  CJhanrery  near  the  Senate-house,  and  then 
to  its  present  situation 'in  1797.  During  the  occupation 
of  the  French,  many  of  the  niauiiscripts  were  taken  away, 
but  have  been  since  restored.  The  library  contains  several 
curious  missals,  and  some  scarce  spvcimens  of  early  print- 
in;;,  mony  of  which  arc  splendidly  illuminated.  Amongst 
the  manuscripts  are  the  evangellsto  of  the  ninth  century, 
and  a  Flemish  Bible  in  2  vols,  of  1.360.  Here  also  is  pre- 
sen-ed  the  first  Flemish  Bible,  printed  at  Delfi.  1477. 

Tlie  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  and  Philosophy  is 
on  the  ground<fioor,  and  occupies  several  large  apartmenta. 
In  the  corridor  are  two  immense  planks,  one  hundred  feei 
in  length,  which  were  cut  out  of  the  same  tree,  grown  at 
the  Abbey  of  Villers.  Here  also  are  preserved  a  coat  of 
mail  which  belonged  to  Charles  the  First  of  England;  the 
horse  on  which  the  Infanta  Isabella  made  her  entry  into 
Brussels  as  sovereign  of  the  Netheriands;  the  cradle  of 
Charles  the  Fifth;  and  the  horse  which  carried  the  Duke  of 
Alva  six  miles  after  it  had  been  twice  wounded. 

The  Museum,  Librarjr,  and  Cabinet,  are  open  to  the 
public  two  or  three  days  in  each  week. 

•  Bnbaot,  of  which  Brussels  is  the  capital,  was  one  of  the  aeven' 
teen  United  Provinces.  Iu  deputies  spoke  fint  in  the  eeoeral 
assemblies.  According  to  tradition,  it  denved  its  name  from  Salvias 
Brabon/  one  of  the  army  of  Julius  Cesar,  who  freed  this  country 
from  a  fonnidable  giant,  who  resided  at  a  fortress  oo  the  banks  of 
the  Scheldt,  and  cut  off  the  hands  of  all  passengers  who  wcni  up 
the  nver  wuhout  paying  him  Uibute.  It  is  said  that  he  threw  them 
cmite  across  the  river,  and  hence,  according  to  the  story,  was  derived 
the  name  of  Antwerp,  which  occupies  the  site  of  this  giants  castle, 
hiiHd'wmyn  bemg  the  Flemish  tor  handHknmm.'Set  Saturday 
Mmgaxtiw,  "  Antwerp,"  Vol.  111.,  p.  170. 
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THE   BOTAKIC  GARDEN 

FoKMBRLY  ailjoined  the  Palace  of  the  Fine  AKs,  but  vtaa 
removed  ebout  seven  yean  ago  to  its  present  situation  on 
the  north  side  o(  the  city,  outside  the  Boulevanls,  between 
the  Senne  and  the  gate  of  Schaerbcke.  The  ground  is 
admirably  aiUpted  for  the  purpose,  and  is  laid  out  with 
yreat  taste.  On  the  north  aide  is  a  splendid  conservatory 
of  the  Ionic  order,  containing  a  large  collection  of  exotics, 
nmongst  which  are  some  line  palm-trees.  The  centre  is 
of  a  circular  form,  projecting  from  the  other  part  of  llic 
building;  and  there  are  two  handsome  wings,  each  adorned 
with  ei);ht  pillars.  A  steam-engine  raises  water  fVorn  the 
canal  to  the  top  of  the  buildinr.  The  Government  makes 
an  annual  grant  to  this  eslablisbment,  and  the  city  supplies 
m  similar  sum,  altogether  about  £1000. 

THE  PALACE  OF  JUSTICE 
Is  a  large  building  in  which  the  courts  of  law  are  held. 
The  principal  front  is  in  the  Palace  Square,  formerly  called 
the  Jesuit's  Stiuare,  an  it  occupies  the  site  of  the  church 
which  belonged  to  that  body ;  it  is  adorned  with  a  majestic 
portico  finished  in  1S23,  eonsisting  of  twelve  stone  columns 
supporting  a  triangular  pediment.  The  Palace  of  Justice 
originally  belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  and  has  been  successively 
occupied  as  a  royal  college,  as  barracks,  and  as  a  military 
hospital.  Amongst  the  records  preserved  here  is  the  cele- 
brated Golden  Bull,  which  confirms  the  privileges  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Brabant,  and  is  called  golden,  not  only  from 
its  importance,  but  because  the  large  seal  attached  to  it  is 
preserved  in  a  gold  box. 

THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  ST.   GUDULE 

Is  the  principal  church  in  Brussels;  itwas/ounded  in  1010, 
and  dedicated  in  1047  to  St.  Michael,  the  original  patron  of 
the  city ;  but  the  body  of  St.  Gudule  being  transferred  to 
the  new  church,  it  was  called  the  Church  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  Gudule,  and  the  latter  name  has,  in  the  lapse  of 
time,  superseded  the  former.  The  present  building  was 
commenced  in  1226,  but  not  finished  till  1273.  The  towers 
were  taken  down  in  151B,  and  others  of  greater  height 
substituted.  The  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  was  aha 
rebuilt  between  1534  and  1542,  and  the  church  itself  un- 
derwent considerable  repairs  in  1720  and  1735,  It  is  an 
elegant  ediBce  of  Gothic  architecture,  built  in  the  form  of  a 
cross.  The  front  is  richly  ornamented  with  sculpture,  and 
flanked  by  two  lofty  towers.  The  interior  is  richly  orna- 
mented. The  nave  is  lofty,  and  ii  teportted  tcmn  the  aisles 
by  noble  colamoi,  agMQit  eub  of  which  is  placed  a  statue, 


ten  feet  in  height.  Tliese  statues  represent  our  Saviour, 
the  Virgin  Ii^ry,  and  the  Tffelve  Apostles.  Near  the 
centre  of  the  nave  is  the  pulpit,  an  extraordinary  specimen 
of  oak  carving,  which  formerly  adorned  the  Jesuit's  church 
at  l,ouvain ;  but.  after  the  suppression  of  that  order  in 
1 776,  was  presented  by  the  Empress  Maria  Tlieresa  to  St. 
Gudule.  It  was  executed  in  l(>S9  by  the  famous  Henry 
Verbruggen,  of  Antwerp. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  choir,  which  is  separated  from  the 
nave  by  a  screen,  are  two  statues  of  Faith  anil  Temperance, 
brought  from  the  ancient  Ablicy  of  Grinibers :  they  were 
executed  by  Plumiers,  who  also  sculptured  the  Huures  of 
our  Saviour  and  St.  Jerome,  at  the  entranoe  of  the  nave. 
The  grand  altar  is  modern,  having  been  executed  in  1743, 
fhim  designs  by  Donckers :  it  is  of  white  marble,  and  of 
the  Composite  order.  On  one  side  of  it  is  the  mauboleum 
of  tho  Dukes  of  Brabant,  which  was  erected  by  tho  Arch- 
duke Albert :  it  is  a  handsome  monument  of  black  marble, 
Burmoimted  by  a  bronzed  copper  lion,  cast  by  J.  de  Mont- 
ford  in  ISIO,  and  weighing  six  thousand  pounds.  Itcon- 
tains  the  ashea  of  John  the  Second,  Duke  of  Brabant,  who 
died  in  1912;  of  his  consort  Margaret,  the  daughter  of 
Edward  King  of  England,  who  died  in  1318;  and  of  Philip 
the  First,  who  died  in  1430.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
altar  is  the  tomb  of  the  Archduke  Ernest,  who  died  in 
1595 ;  it  bears  a  statue  of  him  in  armour. 

The  choir  is  adorned  with  several  handsome  monuments, 
and  on  fSte  days,  is  hung  with  several  pieces  of  tapestry, 
representing  subjects  from  the  hislorv  of  the  hosts  which 
were  stabbed  by  the  Jew?,  and  which  are  caretblly  pre- 
served in  this  Cathedral.  They  are  annually  carried  in  a 
grand  procession,  which  takes  olace  on  the  Sunday  after 
the  13th  of  July. 

In  Si.  Gudule  were  held  the  assemblies  of  the  order  of 
the  Golden  Fleece  ;  the  first  was  under  its  founder.  PbiUp 
the  Good,  in  1435 ;  the  second  under  Philip  the  Handsome, 
in  1501;  and  the  third  under  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  1516. 

Brussels  possesses  many  other  churches,  but  none  of 
them  approaching  St.  Gudule  in  architectural  splendour. 

The  British  Chapel,  in  which  the  service  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  performed  every  Sabbath,  is  situated 
at  the  end  of  tlie  Rue  du  MusCe.  It  is  called  the  ChapelU 
dc  la  Cour,  havinc  belonged  formerly  lo  tho  ancient  palace, 
which  has  already  been  mentioned.  It  is  a  small  but 
handfome  building,  with  a  gallery  supported  by  pillars 
painted  in  imitation  of  marble. 

CBMKTBRIE8. 

The  cemeteries  of  the  different  parishes  of  Brussels  were 
formerly,  as  in  most  other  eitiee,  attached  to  Iheir  respective 
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churches;  and  this  ctrcumsUnce  has  \yeen  by  many  per- 
Bonfl  considered  one  of  the  chiof  cause:}  of  various  conta- 
f^iouB  disorders.  The  common  people  wero  buried  in  these 
cemeteries,  the  monks  in  their  monasteries,  the  nobles  and 
the  wealthy  in  the  churches ;  and  the  living  were  only  sepa- 
rated from  the  dead  by  the  stone  placed  over  the  grave. 
Soldiers  and  heretics  were  interred  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sonne,  near  the  site  of  the  Old  Market-place ;  and  suicides 
and  criminals  were  thrown  upon  the  highways,  as  food  for 
the  dogs  and  birds  of  prey.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1 784 
that  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  put  an  end  to  this  mode  of 
disposing  of  the  dead,  by  opening  burial-grounds  outside 
of  the  town.  There  are  now  three ;  the  first  is  outside  the 
Halle  Gate,  the  second  beyond  the  Flanders  Gate,  and 
the  third,  which  is  the  largest,  beyond  the  Louvain  Gate. 
In  the  latter  is  the  motmment  of  David,  the  celebrated 
French  painter,  who  was  buried  here  in  1826.  Most  of  the 
ancient  burial-grounds  have  been  converted  into  open  spaces. 
On  that  of  St.  Catherine  is  a  small  building,  in  which 
bodies  found  drowned  are  exposed  in  order  to  be  owned. 

Burials  generally  take  place  within  fbrty-eight  hours 
after  death,  and  are  performed  with  very  little  ceremony. 
The  bodies  even  of  persons  in  the  middle  ranks  are  put  into 
very  plain  coffins,  without  any  sliroud,  and  oonveyea  to  the 
cemetery  at  night  unattended. 

QRBAT   BE0X7INA0B. 

This  is  the  name  of  an  establishment  in  Brussels,  situated 
in  the  Rue  de  Laeken,  and  lately  rebuilt  on  a  very  large 
scale,  as  the  residence  of  the  Beguin  nuns.  This  class  of 
persons  is  little  known,  except  in  the  Netherlands ;  it  con- 
sists of  females  who  make  a  simple  vow  ot  chastity,  but  are 
not  compelled  to  remain  in  the  single  state,  if  disposed  to 
quit  it.  Neither  are  they  secluded  as  the  generality  of 
nuns,  for  they  go  out  alone,  and  also  receive  the  visits  of 
their  friends.  Their  origin  is  attributed  to  St.  Begga,  a 
sister  of  St.  Gertrude ;  and  there  were  Beguins  at  Vilvorde, 
as  far  back  as  the  eleventh  century. 

MANUFACTURES. 

The  principal  manufactures  for  which  Brussels  is  cele- 
brated are  lace  and  carpets.  The  lace  made  here  is  of  two 
sorts,  called  English  or  Brussels  lace,  according  to  its 
ground.  The  best  is  very  expensive;  a  single  veil,  of 
handsome  pattern,  costs  about  £40«  This  will  not  appear 
a  very  large  sum,  when  the  time  taken  in  the  manufacture 
is  considered ;  a  flower,  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  will 
occupy  one  of  the  workwomen  a  whole  day. 

Brussels  was  formerly  fiiraous  for  its  tapestry,  but  this 
manufacture  has  been  discontinued  some  years.  The 
splendid  specimens  of  this  work  which  are  annually  ex- 
hibited in  St.  Gudule,  were  made  during  the  last  century. 

The  carriages  of  this  city  are  also  noted  Ibr  their  ele- 
gance, and  the  hackney-coaches  which  ply  in  the  streets 
are  certainly  superior  to  those  of  London  and  Paris.  The 
carriage  which  belonged  to  Napoleon,  and  which  was  ex- 
hibited in  London  after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  was  built 
at  Brussels. 

Brussels  has  also  manufactories  of  printed  cottons,  hats, 
paper,  glass,  soap,  starch,  aqua-fortis,  vitriol,  sugar,  and 
leather. 

PROMENADES. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Park  and  the  Boulevards,  which 
have  been  already  noticed,  the  All^b  Vertb,  or  Green 
Walk,  is  the  most  frequented  promenade  of  Brussels.  It 
is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  Laeken  Gate,  and  extends  for  about  a  mile  along 
the  side  of  the  canal  which  goes  to  Mechlin  and  Antwerp ; 
it  consists  of  four  rows  of  fine  linden- trees,  which  were 
planted  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

When  Marshal  Saxe  besieged  Brussels  in  1746,  his 
soldiers  began  cutting  down  the  trees  of  the  All6e  Verte ; 
bat  the  ladies  having  sent  a  petition  to  him  to  spare  them, 
he  complied  witli  their  request  and  stopped  the  devastation. 
It  was  by  this  noble  promenade  that  Buonaparte  entered 
Brussels,  July  21,  1803,  as  First  Consul,  mounted  on  a 
white  horse,  and  preceded  by  12,000  men.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Walk  was  a  triumphal  arch,  in  imitation  of  that 
of  Vespasian  at  Rome,  adorned  with  representations  of 
his  victories  in  Italy,  and  on  each  side  was  a  spacious 
amphitheatre  for  the  spectators.  By  this  walk  also  William 
the  First,  King  of  the  Netherlanas.  made  his  entry  into 
Brussels  as  sovereign,  Mareh  30,  1815,  amidst  the  accla- 
mations of  the  people;  and  here,  on  the  1 1th  of  May,  and 
on  the  3rd  of  June,  in  the  memorable  year   1815,  the 


Duke  of  Wellington,  assisted  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
reviewed  the  troops,  who  afterwards  distinguished  themselves 
at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 


Brussels  also  possesses  a  Theatre ;  a  Royal  Academy  of 
Science  and  Belles-Lettres,    founded  in    1772  by   Maria 
Theresa,  Empress  of  Germany;    a   Floral   Society;     an 
Academy  of  Drawing,  Sculpture,  and  A rohttecture;  several 
Literary  Clubs    and  Harmonic    Societies;   two  English 
Libraries ;  several  Schools  on  the  Madras  system ;  numetotis 
Hospitals;  upwards  of  twenty  Fountains;  and  well-supplied 
Markets. 

The  kitchen  vegetable,  called  Brussels  sprouts,  ia  said 
to  have  originated  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  where  it  b^a 
been  cultivated  for  upwards  of  four  hundred  years.     In 
the  Horticultural  Tour  through  Flanders,  by  a  Deputa- 
tion of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural   Society,  we  meet 
with  a  description  of  the  Frog  Market.    Our  readers  will 
be  struck  with  the  shameful  cruelty  shown  in  the  mode 
of  preparing  the  creatures  for  sale.     *'  The  Frog  Marxkt 
would   appear  a  novelty    to   the    English  visiter.      The 
animals  are  brought  alive  in  pails  and  cans,    and   are 
sold  by  tale.    The  frog-women  are  arranged  on  forms,  like 
the  oyster-wives  in  the  Edinburgh  flsh-roarket;  and  like 
them  they  prepare  the  article  for  the  purchaser  on  the  spot : 
as  the  oyster-woman  dexterously  opens  the  shells  with  her 
gulley,  the  fh>g-woman  shows  no  less  adroitness,  thouf^h 
more  barbarity,  in  the  exercise  of  her  scissors:  with  these 
she  clips  off  the  hind  limbs  (being  the  only  parts  used), 
flaying  them  at  the  same  time  with  great  rapidity,  and 
sticking  them  on  wooden  skewers.    Many  hundreds  of  the 
bodies  of  the  fVogs,  thus  cruelly  mangled,  may  be  seen 
crawling  in  the  kennel,  or  lying  in  heaps  till  they  are 
carried  off  in  the  dust-carts.     The  species  thus  used  as 
food    (Bona    esculenta)   is    generally   larger   and    more 
arched  on  the  back  than  our  common  frog,  fRana  tern- 
porariaj  and  the  colour  is  rather  green,  while  ours  is  nearlr 
yellow." 

ENTIR0N8. 

The  environs  of  Bru'^sels  are  extremely  fertile,  and  both 
banks  of  the  Sonne  abound  with  rich  pasturage.  The 
Forest  of  Soiony  commences  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  city,  and  extends  over  more  than  1 6,000  acres ;  the 
trees  arc  remarkably  fine.  The  tree  which  chiefly  prevails 
in  the  forest,  is  the  common  beech;  but  elm.  oak,  and 
abele,  are  not  unfrcquent.  There  are  also  ash-trees,  willows, 
and  a  few  small  hornbeam-trees.  In  many  parts  of  the 
forest  may  be  seen  large  piles  of  billets,  prepared  for  being 
sent  to  Brussels  as  firewood,  each  billet  being  about  three 
feet  lonj?  and  one  foot  in  circumference.  Tlie  woodmen 
live  in  small  scattered  cottages,  sometimes  having  mud  walls, 
and  deserving  only  the  name  of  huts.  The  forest  is  tra- 
versed by  narrow  hunting-roads,  and  its  surfece  is  very 
unequal,  sometimes  rising  into  hillocks  and  sometimes 
sinking  into  deep  glens. 

THE   PALACE   OF   SCHOONENBERO 

Is  situated  at  the  village  of  Laeken,  about  half  a  league 
from  Brussels,  and  is  built  upon  a  small  eminence  called 
Schoonenberg  (Beautiful  Mountain),  flrom  which  it  takes 
its  name.  It  was  erected  in  1782  by  the  Archduchess 
Maria  Christina,  as  a  summer  residence  for  the  governors 
of  the  Low  Countries,  but  afterwards  fell  into  Uie  hands  of 
Napoleon,  by  whom  it  was  given  to  Josephine. 

TERVUEREN 

Is  a  pretty  villa,  about  seven  miles  from  Brussels,  near  the 
Forest  of  Soigny,  which  was  built  by  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
The  gardens  are  lar^e,  but  not  very  picturesque. 

WATERLOO. 

Our  account  of  Brussels  might  justly  be  considered  im- 
perfect, should  we  fail  to  give  some  description  of  the  Battle 
of  Waterloo,  and  of  the  place  on  which  that  gigantic  con- 
flict took:  place ;  for  it  is  a  spot  to  the  strong  attraction  of 
which  Brussels  has  owed  thousands  of  her  visiters ;  and 
many  a  Briton,  on  his  first  arrival  in  that  city,  fair  and 
pleasant  as  it  is,  feels  that  he  has  something  yet  in  store 
for  the  sake  of  which,  above  all  other  things*  he  left  his 
home.  Let  us,  therefore,  proceed  to  accompany  our 
reader^  to  this  truly  classic  ground. 

The  road  from  Brussels  to  the  village  of  Waterloo,  a 
distance  of  nine  miles,  lies  through  the  forest  of  Soigny,  in 
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wbkb  tb«  tniTallcr  at  onee  finds  an  object  of  ttiiring  in- 
toreet ;  be  may  apply  tbe  lines  of  the  Northern  Bard :—» 

Thy  wood,  dark  Soipies,  holds  us  now, 
Where  the  tall  beech's  glossv  bough. 

For  many  a  league  arounci. 
With  birch  and  darksome  oak  between,  * 

Spreads  deep  and  far  a  pathless  screen 

Of  tangled  forest  ground. 

Emerging  iVom  the  wood  we  reach  the  Tillage,—- ibr  it  is 
scarcely  more  than  a  village,— but  bearing  a  name,  compared 
with  which  Crecy,  Poictiers,  Aiinoour,  and  Blenheim,  are 
of  secondary  note.  Here,  however,  let  us  not  delay.  The 
notice  whien  the  little  town  of  Waterloo,  with  its  small 
ehurch  and  silent  cemetery,  well  deserves,  will  oome  after 
the  story  of  the  Sold.  Pass  we  on,  therefore,  full  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  great  but  awful  18th  of  June,  to  the  ham- 
let of  Mont  St.  ^ean,  which  is  a  mile  beyond  Waterloo. 
Here  the  road  divides,  the  right  branch  leading  to  Ni- 
velles,  and  that  which  is  rather  to  our  left  to  Oenappe. 
Yet  half  a  mile  flirther,— ^nd  as  we  gradually  ascend, — 
there  is  the  battle-plain  before  us!  the  clear  ana  open  stage 
on  which  two  of  the  most  oonsummate  generals  that  ever 
lived  displayed  their  skill  and  prowess,  while  the  eyes  of 
Europe  were  anxiously  fixed  upon  the  combatants. 

Standing  on  this  riage,  near  the  farm  of  Mont  St.  Jean, 
with  the  wood  at  our  back,  we  are  situated  on  what  was 
the  rear  of  the  British  line.  To  this  ground  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  retired  with  his  brave  army  on  the  1 7th  of 
June,  1815,  after  the  affairs  of  Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras*. 
Both  these  battles  had  occurred  in  one  day,  the  16th,— -the 
former  having  been  well  contested,  but  lost  by  Blucher  and 
his  Prussians  against  Napoleon,— the  latter  gallantly  won, 
without  cavalry  on  our  side,  against  Ney  by  the  army  of 
Wellington,  who,  after  many  hours  severe  fighting,  remained 
in  possession  of  Quatre  tfras.  In  this  engagement,  in 
which  the  ]>uke  of  Brunswick  was  killed,  the  42nd  (Scotch) 
regiment  greatly  distinguished  itself,  and  suffered  amazing 
loss.  Finding  himself,  however,  separated  from  Blucher, 
who  had  retreated  to  Wavre  without  molestation  from  the 
enemy,  the  British  general'  decided  upon  moving  to  tbe 
plains  of  Waterloo;  and  by  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  17th,  he  had  conducted  his  men  to  "the  very  place 
which,"  as  he  had  on  a  former  occasion  remarked,  *'  Ae 
would  have  chosen  for  the  purpose,  if  ever  it  were  his 
business  to  defend  Brussels.'* 

During  the  night  of  the  17tli,  the  eve  of  the  great 
battle,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents;  and  of  those  men  who  laid 
themselves  down  upon  that  cold,  clayey  soil,  particularly 
the  officers,  who  bad  not  changed  the  light  ball-dresses 
which  they  had  worn  at  a  party  given  by  the  Duchess  of 
ittchmond  at  Brussels,  not  a  few  were  so  disabled  as  to  be 
rendered  unfit  for  further  service.  But  at  last  the  wished- 
for  morning  came,  discovering  to  our  troops  opposite  to  them, 
about  1200  yards  off,  a  fine  army,  which  Napoleon,  notwith- 
etanding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  had  brought  thither 
in  the  course  of  the  night;  they  are  said  to  have  amounted  to 
80,000  men,  including,  besides  a  noble  bodv  of  cavalry  t  and 
300  pieces  of  artillery,  his  own  renowned  Imperial  Guard. 

Tne  numbers  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  in  the  field 
are  stated  at  65,000  men,  30,000  of  whom  were  English. 
His  right  wing,  consisting  of  English  divisions,  Hano- 
"verians,  and  Belgians,  stretched  back  as  far  as  Merke 
Braine,  avoiding  a  ravine,  and  was  commanded  by  the 
iquiet  but  intrepid  Lord  Hill.  The  left  wing,  under  the 
orders  of  the  gallant  and  lamented  Picton,  terminated 
at  the  farm  of  Ter-la-Haye.  The  centre  consisted  of  the 
corps  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  of  Brunswickers,  of  Nassau 
regiments,  with  the  Guards  under  General  Cooke.  At  the 
centre  was  a  tree  which  has  since  been  removed,  called  the 
Wellington-tree,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Duke  having 
fixed  upon  that  spot  for  his  own  position.  The  British 
front  extended  upwards  of  a  mile.  The  cavalry  was  posted 
chiefly  in  the  rear  of  the  centre. 

It  so  happens,  from  certain  features  in  the  field  which 
cannot  be  mistaken,  that  the  visiter  at  this  day  may 
accurately  trace  the  chief  incidents  in  the  progress  of 

*  So  called  from  four  roads  meeting,  the  farm  of  Quatre  Bras 
being  situated  at  the  interaction  of  the  routes  from  Charleroi  to 
Brussels,  and  from  Nivelles  to  Namur. 

t  How  Napoleon  raised  so  numerous  and  splendid  a  force  of 
cavalry,  in  the  short  time  which  elapsed  between  his  landing  from 
Elba,  March  1,  and  his  appearance  at  Waterloo,  in  June,  is  a  matter  [ 
of  astonishment  to  experienced  oflicers.  In  giving  the  relative  num* 
bers,  we  must  remark  on  the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of 
obtaining  entirely  correct  particulars  on  this  and  some  other  points 
connected  with  the  event* 


the  fray.  I.  In  front  of  the  eentra  of  the  Britiah  right 
wing,  and  near  the  Nivelles  road,  was  a  gentleman's  house, 
called  the  chateau  of  Hougoumont,  tbe  remains  of  whieh 
are  now  standing,  and  bear  evident  and  awful  marks  of 
devastation.  The  house,  garden,  and  orchard,  were  occupied 
with  our  soldiers,  and  the  wood  about  the  house  protected 
by  a  strong  detachment.  II.  To  the  extreme  left,  the 
hamlet  of  Ter-la-Haye- was  likewise  occupied :  and.  III.  In 
front  of  the  left  centre  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte  was 
filled  and  guarded.  We  have  marked  these  points  in  the 
above  order,  as  affording  a  simple  view  of  the  three  chief 
assaults  successively  mode  by  the  French. 

Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  the  weather  began  to 
clear  up.  Napoleon  had  taken  his  position,  with  the  farm 
of  La  Belle  Alliance  in  the  centre  of  his  line,  and  was 
ready  for  the  attack.  Ho  occasionally  ascended  an 
observatory  which  had  lately  been  erected  there  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  for  a  survey  of  the  country,  and  fW>m 
thence  admired  the  appearance  of  the  British  army.  **  Ah  !** 
said  he,  as  he  looked  upon  the  steady  ranks  set  in  array 
before  Mont  St.  Jean,  **  Ah !  I  have  them,  then,  these 
English  I"  For  so  far  he  had  in  some  degree  got  the  wish 
of  his  heart.  His  plan  seems  to  have  been  first  to  divide 
the  armies  of  Wellington  and  Blucher,  and  then  to  pounce 
in  good  time  upon  the  British  forco,  lest  the  Russians  should 
arrive  in  their  aid ;  and  he  wished,  if  possible,  to  finish  the 
work  ere  the  Prussian  columns  should  advance  by  way  of 
Wavre.  But  he  had  wofully  miscalculated :  how  were  his 
feelings  of  exultation  changed,  in  a  few  short  hours  to 
bitter  and  unavailing  regret ! 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  firing  was  heard;  the  left  wing  of 
the  French,  led  by  Jerome  Buonaparte,  rushed  violently  upon 
Hougoumont,  hoping  to  seize  that  important  post.  But  in 
vain :  for  though  the  men  in  the  wood  were  overpowered 
by  numbers,  so  that  the  enemy  got  even  to  the  gates, 
Hougoumont  never  once  came  into  their  hands,  but  not* 
withstanding  their  repeated  efforts,  it  was  gallantly  kept, 
though  at  the  expense  of  many  lives,  throughout  the  day. 
Horrid  must  have  been  the  sights  and  sounds  at  this  place. 
When  the  trial  of  its  defenders  was  fiercest,  the  chateau 
was  found  to  be  on  fire! — portions  of  the  building  were 
falling  in  all  directions,  and  tlM  wounded,  unable  to  move, 
perishing  in  the  flames.  This  first  project,  then,  having 
failed,  the  battle  became  more  general,-*French  cuirassiers 
as  well  as  infantry,  poured  down  with  the  force  of  a  torrent 
upon  the  British,  who  tnet  them  face  to  foce  with  cavalry : 
and  after  mutual  loss  fh>m  this  encounter,  when  the  enemy 
returned  protected  by  their  artillery  to  a  fresh  attack,  the 
British  formed  closely  and  steadily  into  squares,  withhold- 
ing their  fire  until  the  assailants  were  near  at  hand,  when 
the  musketry  dealt  both  the  shock  and  the  knell  of  death. 

And  now  another  blow  was  to  be  aimed,  and  in  a  different 
direction.  The  day  advancing,  and  no  Prussians  yet 
appearing.  Napoleon  decided  to  throw  the  weight  of  nis 
arms  upon  the  left  of  the  British  line,  towards  Ter-la-Haye, 
thinking,  if  he  succeeded  there,  to  cut  off  all  passage 
between  Wellington  and  Blucher.  It  was  a  bold  measure, 
valiantly  attempted:  but  Picton  advanced  his  division  in  a 
solid  square,  who  charged  terribly  upon  them  with  bayonets: 
and  when  that  veteran  officer  fell,  killed  by  a  musket-ball 
in  his  temple,  he  had  defeated  a  design,  which,  had  it 
answered,  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  then  uncertain 
issue  of  the  day.  This  was  the  second  great  but  fruitless 
move  of  the  French  general. 

Meanwhile  the  carnage  on  both  sides  was  lamentable. 
The  ground  was  covered  with  slain ;  and  many  ofilcera  of 
worth  and  high  promise,  in  achieving  the  defence  of  their 
king  and  country  against  a  common  foe,  had  sunk  down  in 
the  arms  of  death.  The  fortune  of  the  fight  now  began  to 
smile  upon  Napoleon.  Urging  his  masses  on  the  farm  of 
La  Haye  Sainte,  his  sanguine  temper  suggested  that  he 
should  pierce  the  British  line  at  its  centre,  and  so  cut  off  its 
retreat  m>m  Brussels !  This  was  no  blind  presumption:  for 
the  Prussians  were  not  yet  heard  of.  The  brave  German 
Legion  occupied  the  farm,  but  after  doing  their  utmost  to 
defend  it,  even  to  the  death,  were  deprived  of  this  strong  hold. 
Then  it  was  that  Napoleon  despatched  from  the  field  a 
courier  to  Paris,  with  the  news  that  victory  was  no  longer 
doubt  All.  A  fsw  hours  after,  he  had  no  longer  any  army  left  I 

Eager  to  improve  what  he  had  gained  by  the  capture  of 
La  Haye,  and  hoping  to  end  the  business,  which  had  then 
lasted  incessantly  for  upwards  of  five  hours,  he  brought 
down  his  powerful  cavalry  upon  the  centre  of  the  allies ; 
presently  after,  thick  columns  of  infantry  approached, — the 
obnon9  intentloQ  being  to  force  the  f  eiy  point  held  by 
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Wellinglon  mi  hit  lUff,  and  ts  ctrry  the  hrm  ind  village  of 
Hont  St.  Jaan.  Tb*  Dnke,  mware  of  the  dinger,  led  levenl 
eharfcei  in  penon,  eDcouri^edtbe  soldlere  by  hit  preseDce 
knd  exbortationm  placed  biroKlf  repemtedly  in  the  miildle 
of  Mveral  •qusret,  when  tbay  appeared  to  vaver,  and  thui 
tiotODly  gave  a  check  to  the  luh  onset,  but  drove  the  eaeaiy 
ttom  the  posiiioQ  the;  bad  gained,  and  recovered  the  farm 
of  La  Haye.  To  lecura  thit,  however,  and  other  adran- 
tagea,  he  had  employed  all  his  reserves,  while  the  French 
letervei  were  all  waiting  to  be  called  into  action;  and 
our  great  commander,  however  cool  and  intrepid,  could  not 
conceal  from  himielf  or  fh)m  his  staff,  that  to  eniure  a 
succesaftit  result  of  that  arduous  day,  the  Pruuian  troops 
must  arrire, — and  so  indeed  they  did.  At  half-past  six 
o'clock,  Buonaparte  Brst  heard  that  they  were  advancing: — 
"  Psha  1 "  he  exclaimed, "  it  is  Grouchy ; '  and  this  deception 
be  circulated  through  the  ranks.  But,  no,  it  was  Bulow's 
army,  fiiithfully  guided  by  a  peasant,  marching  flill  upon 
the  enemy's  tlank ;  and  Grouchy,  who  had  been  seht  to  keep 
the  Prussians  in  cheek,  was  a&r  off.  Napoleon,  however, 
continued  to  make  bis  hostile  movements  with  great  and 
rapid,  though  not  lasling,  effect.  His  flual  resort  had  yet  to 
be  tried:  his  own  Imperial  invincible  Guard  were  formed 
into  two  columns.  They  fondly  imagined  that  their  master 
would  charge  at  their  head;  out  they  had  to  pass  before 
bim;  and  giving  him  a  last  expressive  look,  they  were, 
many  of  them,  led  to  their  duty  and  Iheir  doom  under  the 
command  of  Ney. 

The  effect  of  that  tremendous  cha^e  was  like  the 
lightuing-sbock ;  it  carried  all  before  it ;  and  onco  more, 
in  this  strange  and  eventful  battle,  the  victory  was,  to 
appearance,  Mapoleou'i.  But  "the  English,"  to  use  an 
expression  of  his  own,  which  conveyed  an  unintended  com- 
pliment, "  the  English  do  not  know  when  tbey  are  beaten." 
In  a  boUow  of  the  ground,  immediately  in  fh>nt  of  the  French, 
and  prot^ted  from  the  fire  of  their  artillery,  lay  a  regiment 
of  British  Foot  Guards.  Tbe  Duke  of  Wellington  was  close 
behind  tham.  The  Imperial  Guard  approached  within  a 
hundred  yards;  when  the  Duke  suddenly  exclaimed,  ''  Up, 
Guards,  and  at  tham  I"  and  placed  himself  at  their  head. 
All  was  soon  confusion  in  the  French  army,  who,  from  being 
nssailants,  became  fugitives.  The  British  found  it  their  turn 
to  attack.  Justly  elated  at  the  welcome  advance  of  the 
Prussians,  tbey  did  not  fear  pushing  their  columns  too  far; 
while  the  lanquishcd  leader  of  tbe  enemy,  with  a  face  of 
horror,  exclaiming  that  all  was  lost,  was  in  an  instant  on  the 
gallop  fur  Charleroj;  and  tbe  crowds  who  remained  alive,  and 


who  had  entered  the  Bald  nnder  bi*  antpieei  in  the  mrnnln^ 
full  of  high  hopes  of  victory,  were  now  beard  to  utter  that 
natural  but  degradingory,Sai>v«9>M'j>ru(,  (Escape  IT Aonm.'J 
The  accidental  meeting  of  Wellington  and  Blucber,  after 
tbe  victory,  took  place  at  the  &im  of  La  Belle  Allianee,  so 
called  from  this  circumstance.  Tbe  fbrmer  proposed  to 
pursue  the  retreating  remnant  of  tbe  French  array;  be  did 
so;  and  in  this  pursuit  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  quarter 
was  shown  by  the  Prussians.  Tbe  miaeries  of  war  bad 
been  sufficiently  dreadiiil,  without  further  aggravatioQ  od  lbs 
part  of  the  strong  against  the  we^.  We  iim  not  pursue  this 
subject,  lest  it  should  lead  us  intopainfbl  reflections,  whan 
our  purpose  was  to  fUmishlicta.  We  will  therefore  coiicl  ode 
our  memoir  in  tbe  words  of  one  of  the  heroes  of  Watarloo, 
which  he  used  on  the  oocasun  of  receiving  the  thanks  oT  tbe 
House  of  Commons.  Of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Henrr 
Clinton  said, — "  By  his  constant  tigilatxn,  his  nudaunted 
firmness,  and  the  exertion  of  the  greatest  intnpiditj  and 
perseverance,  be  was  able,  throughout  the  well-conteMed  day, 
to  defeat  every  effort  of  a  powemil  utd  enlerprising  eaemjr, 
and  ultimately  to  gain  that  vietory  by  whiui  be  reslMcd 


On  the  field  of  battle  are  two  interesting  monnmenta 
vix.,  that  to  tbe  memory  of  tbe  Hon.  Sir  AloMndcr  Goidoo, 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who  there  terminated  « 
short  but  glorious  career  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  and 
"felt   in  the  blase  of  bis  fame;"  tbe  t/Cber  to  some  brave 
officers  of  the  German  Legion,  who  likewise  died  under 
circumstances  of  peculiar  distinction.    There  is  alio,  on  aa 
enormous  mound,  a  colossal  lion  of  hroiue,  in  not  a  verv 
prepossessingattitude,  erected  by  the  Belgians  l«  the  honour 
of  the   Prini«  of  Orange,  who  was  wounded  at  about  that 
spot.    Against  the  walls  of  tbe  ohurdi,  at  tbe  village  of 
Waterloo,  are  many  beautiftil  marble  tablets  with  the  most 
affecting  inscriptions, — records  of  men  of  various  countries, 
who  expired  on  that  solemn  and  memoraUe  occasioo  in   . 
supporting  a  common  cause.     Uany  of  these  brave  men 
were  buned   in  a  cemetery  at  a  short  distance  from   the 
village.     Adverting  to  the  feelings  of  tbe  Duke,  on  losing 
so    many  personal    friends,  feelings  which  be   was  tut 
ashamed  to  acknowledge,  Scott  has  these  lines: 
Ah  !  tboufh  ber  luardisn  uwel's  slueld 
Feoc'il  Bntaia'a  Hero  tbrouga  tbe  Geld, 
Kale  Dot  the  !«■  her  pgwet  iosd«  known 
ThrouKh  bit  friends'  besm  id  pitrc«  hii  own  ! 

Tht  FuU  tf  WaUrtte. 


VLACX  KOTAtE,   ■KnSSELS, 


LQNDON !  PafalislMd  br  JOHN  WILUAH  PAAK£B,  Wan  Siauvi  sad  sold  by  all  SwiMUm, 
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THE  GREEK  ISLANDS 
L'   Rhodks. 

There  are  few  portions  of  the  earth  go  attractive,  in 
many  points  of  view,  as  those  scattered  fragments, 
which  have  heen  commonly  spoken  of,  though  with 
little  regard  to  geographical  preeUion,  as  the  "  Greek 
Islands.  •     The  heauty  of  their  climate,  the  lovehncsa 
of  their  scenery,  the  high  renown  which  attached  to 
them  in  anelent  times,  and  their  fallen  coaditHm  at 
the  present  day,  unite  in  rendering  ihem  otufects  of 
great  delight  hoth  to  the  senses  and  the  imagination 
of  men.     Among  them  all  there  is  no  one  possessing 
those  sources  of  interest  in  a  higher  degree  than 
Rhodes.     During  many  years  that  litUe  island  was 
the  scat  of  a  repuhlic  as  flourishing  as  any  that 
antiquity  can  hoast  of— one  which  long  enjoyed  the 
empire  of  the  sea,  and  often  withstood  the  enmity  of 
•  powerful   states— which  was   governed  hy  laws   of 
such  wisdom  that  they  were  proverhial  for  excellence, 
and  were  afterwards  emhodied  (at  least  one  branch 
of  them)  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Roman  empire ; 
which,  in  short,  occupied  a  station  of  pre-emtnenoe 
alike  in  arms,  in  arts,  and  in  sciences.     Not  less  in- 
teresting is  it  in  its  modem  history,  especially  in  the 
eyes  of  a  Christian  people.    Scarcely  more  than  three 
centuries   have  elapsed,   since   it  ceased   to  be  the 
residence   of  those  valiant  warriors.—the   Knights 
Hospitallers  of   St.   John,  who  after  combating  so 
generously,  but  without  success,  hi  the  Holy  Land* 
betook  themselves  to  Rhodes,  and  for  two  hundred 
years  stoutly  held  the  island  as  one  of  the  bulwarks 
of  Christendom  against  the  inroads  of  the  Moham« 

medans. 

Geographically  speaking,  Rhodes  is  an  Asiatic 
island,  being  situated  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
south-western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  or  Natolia.  The 
ancients  included  it,  with  all  the  other  islands  lying 
along  the  western  shores  of  that  continent,  under 
the  term  Sporades,  or  the  "  Scattered,"  in  a  sort  of 
contradistinction  to  the  Cyclades,  T>r  the  "  Circled," 
which  were  grouped  irregularly  round  Delos  as  about 
a  centre ;  and  they  regarded  it  as  holding  the  first 
rank  among  the  whole  number  in  point  of  natural 
advantages. 

The  capital  of  this  island,—''  the  City  of  the  Sun," 
as  it  was  poetically  caUedi  was  founded  during  the 
famous  Peloponnesian  War,  rather  more  than  four 
hundred  years  befcure  the  Christian  mn.  Scarcely  a 
century  after  its  erection  it  was  besieged  by  Deme- 
trius, who  had  been  Burnamed,  on  account  of  his 
military  talents  and  successes,  PoHorceiea,  or  the 
"  Town-destroyer."  This  celebrated  general  exerted 
all  the  efforts  of  his  skill  in  endeavouring  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  city;  yet  in  spite  of  his 
numerous  army — ^his  novel  and  powerful  engines, 
and  among  them  an  immense  heifpoHi,  or  town- 
taker,  which  required  30,000  men  to  put  it  into 
operation — he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  itttempt 
and  depart,  leaving  behind  him  as  a  bpon  to  the  in- 
habitants, property  to  the  value  of  900  attic  talents, 
(about  £70,000.)  More  than  two  centuries  after- 
wards, the  Asiatic  kingt  Mithridates,  was  similarly 
baffled,  and  Rhodes  enjoyed  the  high  renown  of 
defeating  a  monarch  who  had  conquered  all  the  other 
islands  of  Asia  Minor,  and  even  the  whole  of  that 
continent  itself.  I^ess  fortunate,  however,  was  its 
resistance  to  the  Roman  arms;  during  the  Civil  War 
it  was  captured  by  Cassins  (or  rather  trftitorpusly 
yielded  to  him),  and  by  him  it  was  despoiled  of 
treasure  to  the  amount  of  nearly  2,000,0007.  of  our 
money.  Its  independence  was  re«tof«d  by  Anlony, 
but  retained  for  only  a  short  while;  in  the  reign 


of  Vespasian  the  island  was  incorporated  with  tlvs 
Roman  empire,  and  governed  as  a  Roman  provmce 

by  a  PrsBtor. 

The  beauty  of  the  ancient  city  is  loudly  celebrated ; 
the  architect  who  built  it  is  the  same  who  raised  the 
walls  of  the  Pirseus  at  Athens.  The  geographer 
Strabo,  who  was  a  great  traveller,  and  who  had 
visited  most  of  the  large  cities  of  the  Roman  world, 
gives  the  preference  to  Rhodes  above  them  all ;  "  the 
beauty  of  iU  porU,"  he  s^ys,  "  its  streets,  its  walls, 
and  uie  splendour  of  its  monuments,  place  it  so 
much  above  others,  that  none  of  them  can  compare 
with  it."  Aristides  the  sophist,  who  lived  more  than 
iwo  centuries  afterwards,  speaks  of  its  magnificence 
in  glowing  terms;  he  calls  it  the  only  city  of  which 
it  could  be  said  that  it  was  fortified  like  a  castle  and 
decorated  like  a  palace.  In  the  days  of  its  prosperity 
it  is  said  to  have  been  adorned  with  3000  statues, 
and  upwards  of  a  hundred  colossal  figures ;  of  the 
latter  there  was  one  which  was  regarded  as  among 
the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World,  and  which  bore 
the  distinguishing  appellation  of  "  the  Colossus  of 
Rhodes."  It  was  erected  upon  the  departure  of 
Demetrius,  when  he  raised  the  siege  which  he  had 
so  long  carried  on  against  the  city ;  and  the  cost  of 
it  was  defrayed  out  of  the  funds  derived  from  the 
property  which  he  left  behind  bim  on  that  occasion. 

The  Roman  writer  Pliny,  after  enumerating  the 
most  famous  colossi  of  antiquity,  tells  us  that  none 
of  them  approached  to  that  which  stood  at  Rhodes, 
and  was  consecrated  to  the  sun,  the  tutelar  deity  of 
the  island.  It  was,  according  to  his  account,  the 
work  of  Chares  of  Lindus  (one  of  the  cities  of 
Rhodes),  a  pupil  of  Lysippus;  its  height  was  seventy 
cubits,  (about  105  feet,)  the  cost  of  its  erection  three 
hundred  talents,  (about  70,000/.),  and  the  time  con- 
sumed in  it  twelve  years.  Fifty-six  years  after  its 
completion,  (224  b.c.,)  this  statue  was  thrown  down 
by  an  earthquake,  and  in  Pliny's  time  it  was  still 
lying  on  the  ground,  quite  a  wonder  to  behold.  Few 
persons,  he  says,  could  embrace  the  thumb,  and  the 
fingers  were  longer  than  the  bodies  of  most  statues; 
through  the  fractures  were  seen  huge  cavities  in  the 
interior,  in  which  immense  stones  had  been  placed  to 
balance  it  while  standing. 

We  have  no  particular  account  in  any  ancient 
writer  of  the  ornaments  or  position  of  this  Colossus ; 
'*  and  it  is  most  probably,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bmedley,  in  the  Encyclopaedia  MetropoUianH,  "  to  the 
Imaginations  of  Vigenaire  and  Du  Choul,  two  anti- 
quaries of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  we  may  refer 
the  stride  of  fifty  feet  from  rock  to  rock — ^the  vessels 
which  passed  under  it  in  full  sail — ^the  blazing  lamp 
in  its  riffht  hand — the  hitemal  spiral  staircase  lead- 
ing to  its  summit — and  the  glass  suspended  round 
the  neck,  in  which  ships  might  be  discerned  as  far 
off  as  the  coast  of  Egypt." 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Colossus,  there  was  a 
great  desire  on  the  part  of  all  but  the  Rhodians  them- 
selves to  restore  it.  -  All  Greece,  and  even  the  king  of 
Egypt,  offered  to  contribute  large  sums  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  that  object;  but  the  Rhodians 
declined  to  rebuild  it,  alleging  that  they  were  forbidden 
by  an  oracle  so  to  do;  and  the  fragments  lay  scattered 
en  the  ground  until  the  Saracens  became  masters  of 
the  island,  a  period  of  nearly  nine  hundred  years.  In 
the  year  655,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Kaliph  Othman 
eoUeoted  the  valuable  materials,  and  sold  them  to  a 
Jewish  merchant  of  Edessa;  and  the  purchaser  is 
said  to  have  laden  nine  hundred  camels  with  the 
brass  which  they  furnished  him. 

Tha  decline  of  Rhodes  is  dated  by  the  French 
traveller  Savary,  from  the  time  of  its  incorporation^ 
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vitbthe  empire  as  m  Rdm^  proTince :  ''from  that 
moment/*  he  says, "  its  fortune  and  its  riches  vanished, 
and  it  became  simply  one  of  the  beautiful  isles  of  the 
Archipelago.*'  In  the  division  of  the  empire  it  was 
assigned  to  the  Eastern  or  Greek  throne;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Constans  it  passed  for  a  while  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Saracens.  In  the  fourteenth  century, 
while  under  the  nominal  rule  of  the  Emperor  Andro- 
nicus,  it  was  seized  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  who  had  been  recently  expelled  from  the 
Holy  Land  -,  and  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years 
it  continued  to  be  the  residence  of  those  renowned 
warriors.  In  1480,  it  repelled  the  arms  of  Mahomet 
the  Second,  the  conqueror  of  Constantinople ;  but  in 
1522,  it  yielded  to  the  overpowering  force  of  Sultan 
Solyman,  after  its  valiant  defenders  had  been  destroyed 
rather  than  vanquished.  Since  that  time  it  has  re- 
mained under  the  Turkish  crown. 

Both  the  island  and  city  of  our  days  exhibit  a 
melancholy  contrast  with  those  of  ancient  times. 
The  circuit  of  the  modem  city  is  scarcely  a  fourth  of 
that  of  its  predecessor.  ''It  requires,"  says  Mr. 
Turner^  "  about  one  hour  to  walk  round  the  walls  of 
the  city,  which  remain  nearly  entire,  with  a  trench 
about  seventy  feet  wide,  now  dry.  I  was  astonished 
to  see  the  walls  generally  not  more  than  two  bricks 
thick:  a  hole  for  musketry  in  the  shape  of  the 
knights'  cross,  is  very  frequent  in  them.  The  city  is 
surrounded  by  a  burying-ground,  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  circuit;  and  on  the  border  of  this  are  the 
suburbs,  which  are  truly  beautiful,  being  built  on  the 
rise  of  mountains  that  surround  the  city,  and  con- 
sisting of  good  stone  houses,  of  which  every  one 
has  its  garden  In  a  flourishing  state  of  vegetation, 
abounding  in  orange,  lemon,  apricot,  mulberry,  olive^ 
and  fig  trees,  vines,  &c.**  At  the  time  of  this  gentle- 
man's visit,  one-half  of  the  houses  were  in  ruins,  or 
uninhabited  J  the  rapacity  of  the  government  com- 
pelled the  people  to  fly  to  the  neighbouring  continent^ 
in  the  hope  of  finding  a  milder  one. 

The  building  represented  in  our  engraving  is  the 
Tower  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  stands  at  the  end  of 
a  mole  on  one  side  of  the  great  harbour.  It  was 
built  in  1461,  in  anticipation  of  the  attacks  of  the 
Turkish  Sultan,  Mahomet  the  Second;  and  Philip 
Duke  of  Burgundy  contributed  12,000  golden  crowns 
towards  the  cost  of  its  erection.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
fortifications  of  the  city,  it  was  in  a  state  of  ruin 
when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks ;  but  the 
conquerors  soon  rebuilt  it,  giving  to  it  the  name  of 
St.  John,  by  which  they  still  call  it.  The  events  of 
the  two  sieges  which  the  knights  were  called  upon  to 
sustain  against  the  Turks,  showed  the  wisdom  of 
those  who  had  added  this  tower  to  the  fortifications 
of  the  city. 

In  the  siege  of  1480,  the  Turkish  commandant  at 
first  directed  his  principal  efforts  against  it,  being 
assured  by  a  renegade  German,  who  was  the  chief 
counsellor  of  his  operations,  that  if  he  could  once 
carry  that  point,  he  might  fairly  hope  to  secure 
possession  of  the  harbour,  and  of  the  city.  Three 
tremendous  cannons — not  ordinary  pieces  of  artillery, 
but  engines  •  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  carrying 
stone  bullets  of  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter — 
were  turned  against  its  walls ;  and  though  more  than 
300  terrible  discharges  were  insufficient  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  ramparts  facing  the  sea,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  to  ruins  those  which  looked 
towards  the  land.  The  Grand  Master,  whose  name 
was  Pierre  D'Aubusson,  knowing  full  well  that  the 
safety  of  the  city  depended  upon  the  preservation  of 
this  tower,  caused  a  chosen  band  of  the  knights  to 
pass  into  it,  and  set  themselves  vigorously  to  work  to 


rtpBif  its  WMknewfl  mft/t  wm  poisiUe,  and  to  make 
pre|teAtkiiUli  M  Well  fot  prevetitiAg  the  anaoach  of 
the  enemjr,  aa  f^  receivmg  them  when  they  had  come. 

When  the  Turkish  eommandaat  saw  the  effect  of 
his  batteries  upojb  the  tower,  \ke  resolved  to  assault  it 
bjr  the  breach  which  they  had  mftde.  Early  on  the 
momitig  of  the  day  appointed^  his  troops  advanced 
in  their  galleys  towards  the  mole  on  which  the  fort 
stoddi  after  the  Turkish  fttshion  thc^  began  to  raise 
a  tremendous  uproar, ''  crying  oat  imd  invoking  their 
Mahomet>*'  as  is  recorded  by  an  eye-witness,  one 
Merri  Dupui,  "  and  makiug  a  great  noise,  and  horri- 
ble and  frightful  sounds^  with  large  drums,  gittems, 
attd  rude  viols,  and  other  instruments,  often  shouting 
all  together  in  such  a  maUner,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
heavens  were  falling  amidst  the  firing  of  cannons 
and  bombards."  Thus  they  approached  the  tower 
and  mole  in  such  a  manner  that  "  it  was  a  thing 
horrible,  marvellous,  and  frightful,  to  hear  their 
approach."  But  the  knights  were  nothing  daunted 
by  this  display;  and  they  received  the  enemy  *'se 
well  and  so  valiantly,  and  with  such  good  courage, 
and  served  them  so  very  well,  and  so  very  closely,  and 
so  effectively^  with  bombards,  and  serpentines,  and 
stones,  and  blows,  that  they  made  them  in  truth 
hastily  recoil  and  return,  forcing  them  and  driving 
them  backwards  well  and  valiantly."  This  vigorous 
reception  was  declslvei  so  that  in  the  words  of  our 
chronicler,  "  these  aeeuraed  Turks  and  Infidels  took 
themselves  off  and  went  back  again  for  this  time,  all 
affrighted  and  disheartened." 

The  Turkish  leader  theii  httacked  the  body  of  the 
city,  but  meeting  With  ho  bstter  success,  he  returned 
to  the  prosecution  of  his  original  plan,  and  renewed 
his  attempts,  upon  the  Tower  Of  SI,  Nicholas.  One 
obstacle  to  his  success  was  the  narrow  channel  which 
intervened  between  the  mole  and  the  Turkish  position; 
and  the  consequent  iueonvenience  of  conveying  the 
troops  across  it  in  boats.  To  obviate  thlsi  a  sort  of 
moveable  bridge  was  constructed;  and  in  order  to 
bring  the  one  end  of  it  up  to  the  mole,  a  Turkish 
engineer,  under  cover  of  the  night,  conveyisd  an 
anchor  across  and  fixed  it  to  a  rock  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water.  He  carried  with  him  also  a 
stout  cable,  which  had  one  of  its  ends  fixed  to  the 
bridge ;  and  passing  the  other  end  through  the  ring 
of  the  anchor,  he  brought  it  back  to  be  fastened  to  a 
capstan  which  the  Turks  had  provided  on  their  side 
of  the  channel,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  they  expected 
to  haul  their  machine  up  to  the  point  where  the 
anchor  was  fixed. 

It  happened,  ho^never,  that  an  English  sailor,  whose 
name  was  Gervase  Roger,  for  "history"  says  the 
Abb^  de  Vertot,  "  has  not  disdained  to  preserve  to 
us  his  name,"  was  by  chance  upon  the  spot  at  the 
time,  and  unseen  himself,  was  enabled  to  observe  the 
operations  of  ihe  ingenious  Turk.  Having  allowed 
him  to  depart,  the  seaman  plunged  at  once  into  the 
water,  detached  the  cable  and  laid  it  quietly  upon  the 
bank,  then  took  up  the  anchor,  and  carried  it  to  the 
Grand  Master,  who  of  course  suitably  rewarded 
him.  The  unconscious  Turks,  having  got  their 
bridge  quite  ready,  began  hauling  with  their  capstan, 
but  to  their  great  surprise  hauled  nothing  but  their 
own  rope  back  to  themselves;  they  perceived,  of 
course,  that  their  scheme  had  been  discovered  and 
frustrated. 

The  Turks  then  Ceased  their  efforts  against  the 
Tower  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  were  soon  afterwards 
compelled  to  desist  from  all  attempts  upon  the  body 
of  the  city. 

In  the  Subsequent  siege  undertaken  by  Sultan 
Solyman,  in  the  year  1522,  the  Tower  of  St.  Nicholas 
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■mwa  still  deemed  the  movt  importmat  potut  of  the 
fortificalionB— M  the  key,  indeed,  of  Rhode*;  Mid  ita 
defence  was  intrusted  to  a  brave  knight  of  Prwence, 
Onyot  de  C».-t«ll»ne  by  name,  who  had  under  him 
twenty  bnrthren  of  the  order,  and  three  hundred 
infantry  Boldiera.  The  Turks,  however,  directed  their 
attack  chiefly  upon  the  body  of  the  city;  only  one 
•erions  attempt  wa»  made  upon  tbii  fort.  The  Virier 
Achmet  turned  twelve  of  his  lar^eat  cannon  against 
it  J  but  he  found  the  fire  of  the  besieged  more 
effective  than  his  own,  and  had  the  Toorlification  of 
seeing  his  gnna  dismounted  by  the  artillery  from  the 
tower.  He  adopted  the  expedient  of  battering  only 
in  the  night-time,  and  burying  his  guns  in  the  earth 
during  the  day;  five  hundred  of  these  nocturnal 
discharges  were  sulficient  to  destroy  the  western 
rampart,  and  to  inspire  the  Sultan  with  the  hope  of 
capturing  the  place  on  the  first  assault.  But  the 
appearance  of  a  second  fortified  wall  behind  the  mins 
of  the  first  soon  damped  his  expectations,  and  toge- 
ther with  the  reooUeetion  of  Mahomet's  failure  in  the 
former  siege,  deterred  him  from  making  any  further 
attempt  upon  the  tower.  His  attacks  were  thence- 
forward directed  upon  the  body  of  the  place,  until 
he  obtained  possession  of  it. 


THE  CHIGOA,  fPide*  pautnuu.J 
Tats  annoying  little  insect  belongs  to  the  same  tribe 
as.the  common  flea,  but  ita  habits  render  it  much 
mure  injurious.      It  is  a  great  pest  in    our    sugar 
colonies,  particularly  to  the  Negroes,  who  go  bare- 


Flowes*  of  the  field,  bow  meet  je  leCB^ 

Han'i  fnilty  to  poTti«y ; 
BloomiDg  so  fair  in  moming**  beam, 

Paasiiig  at  eve  away ; 
Teach  this,  sod,  oh !  though  brief  your  reiga, 
Sireet  floweis,  ye  shall  not  live  in  vain. 
Oo,  form  s  monitory  wreath 

For  youth's  unthinking  brow  j 
Go,  and  to  busy  manhood  breathe 

What  most  he  fears  to  know  i 
Go,  strew  the  path  where  age  doth  tread. 
And  tell  him  of  the  silent  dead. 
Bnt  whilst  to  thoughtless  ones  sad  gay 

Ye  breathe  these  truths  severe, 
To  those  who  droop  in  pale  decay, 

Have  ye  no  word  of  cheer  ? 
Oh,  yes,  ye  weave  ■  double  spell, 
And  death  and  life  betoken  wcIL 
Go,  then,  where  wntpt  in  tvu  and  gloom, 

Fond  lictirts  and  true  are  sigiiing, 
And  deck  nith  cinhlfmatic  bloom 

Tlie  pllow  of  ll.f  d  vLng ; 
And  s<rftly  Hpcok,  nor  speak  in  vain. 
Of  your  long  sleep  and  broken  cimhi. 
And  say  that  He,  who  from  the  dust 

BecAlls  the  ulumbtring  flower 
Will  surely  vLbU  thoso  who  trust 

His  raert-y  and  His  power; 
Will  miirk  wliere  slepps  their  peaceful  clay, 
And  mil,  ere  long,  the  stone  away. 

Blaekmod'i  Magaaint 


BABBATB   SONNET. 


now  many  blessed  groups  this  hour  are  bending 

Throiigli  Engliind'a  primroec-mi'adow  paths  their  way. 

Toward  s|rtrf  uiid  lower,  'midst  slmdowy  elms  aGci-nding, 

Whoiicp  the  awoi't  cliimcs  proclaim  tlie  hallowed  doy. 

The  ptulls  fVom  old  heroic  ogea  gray, 

Pnur  their  fair  children  forth :  and  hamlets  low, 

^\  nil  wliose  thick  orchard-blooms  the  soft  wiiida  plav, 

S.Mid  o..t  their  iimiatea  in  a  hnppy  flow, 

I;'.. '.  " ,'"'■'''  '"f""'  stream.    I  may  not  trend 

T,\  ith  them  those  i-alhwayg,— to  the  feverish  bed 

Of  Blckness  bound;  yet,  O  my  God  !   1  bless 

Thy  mercy,  that  with  Sabball,  peace  hath  filled 

My  chastened  heart,  and  all  iu  throbtuugs  stilled 

To  one  deep  calm  of  lowliest  thankfolness, 


footed.  They  insinuate  themselrea  into  the  legs,  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  or  toei,  and  pierce  the  skhi  with 
such  subtlety,  that  there  is  no  being  aware  of  them 
till  they  have  made  their  way  into  the  flesh.  If  tbej 
are  perceived  at  tbe  beginning  they  are  extracted  with 
little  pain,  but  if  the  head  only  has  pierced  through 
the  skin,  an  incision  mast  be  made  before  it  can  be 
taken  out.  If  they  are  not  soon  percrived,  they 
make  their  way  through  the  skin,  and  take  up  their 
lodging  between  that  and  the  memlMvne  that  covers 
the  muscles  j  and,  sucking  the  blood,  form  a  nidus,  or 
nest,  covered  with  a  white  and  fine  skin,  resembling 
a  flat  pearl,  and  the  insect  is,  as  it  were,  enchased 
on  one  of  ita  faces,  with  ita  head  and  feet  otitwards. 


for  the  convenience  of  feeding,  while  the  hinder  part 
of  the  body  is  within  the  nidna,  where  it  deposits  its 
e^s  ;  and  as  the  number  of  these  increases,  the  nidtts 
enlarges,  and  continues  to  do  so  for  four  or  five  days. 
Tliere  is  now  an  absolnte  necessity  for  extractiug  it, 
for  otherwise  it  would  burst  of  itself,  and  by  that 
means  scatter  an  infinite  number  of  germs  or  eggs, 
which  would  soon  be  hatched,  and  undermine,  as  it 
^■ere,  the  whole  foot.  The  extruction  of  theae  vermin 
causes  extreme  paiu,  as  tbey  at  times  penetrate  even 
the  bone  ;  and  tbe  pain,  even  after  the  foot  is  cleared 
of  them,  laste  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  manner  of  extracting  this  troublesome  insect 
is  both  tedious  and  painful.  The  flesh  near  to 
the  membrane  in  which  the  eggs  of  the  insect  are 
lodged,  is  separated  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  and 
these  eggs  so  tenaciously  adhere  to  the  flesh  and  this 
membrane,  (hat  to  complete  the  operation  without 
bursting  the  raembraup,  or  putting  the  patient  to 
acute  pain,  is  very  difficult ;  if,  nnfortnnately,  the 
little  bag  should  burst,  the  greatest  care  rmtut  be 
taken  to  remove  any  of  the  e(^  that  remain  in  the 
wound,  or  before  it  is  healed  there  will  be  a  new 
brood  further  within  the  flesh,  which  w:!l  he  much 
more  painful  nnd  diflicult  of  cure  than  the  first. 
'  This  insect  is  a  great  pest  to  many  animals,  par- 
ticularly the  hog,  on  which  it  preys  with  such  vora- 
;  city,  that  when  their  feet  are  scalded  altef  they  are 
■  killed,  they  are  found  full  of  cavities  made  by  thir 
corroding  insect. 
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ftONESTY.     Lunaria. 


NatuiBl  Order.  S//fiW»  or  0«cir»m*»:    Crmd/era,  Jxvu.    ▲  Genat  of  tlie 

Tetratfynamia  SUkvhsa  Class. 

Then  sprinkles  she  the  juice  of  rue. 

With  Dine  drops  of  the  midnight  dew 

From  Lunary  distilling.— Drayton's  Nymphid. 

This  plant,  which  is  now  solely  cultivated  for  the 
beauty  of  its  lilac  corallas,  and  the  singularity  of  iU 
seed  vessels,  was    held  in    high  repute    among   the 
credulous  of  former  ages,  being  considered  a  charming, 
enchantiAg,  and  bewitching  herb.     It  still  continues  to 
give  a  charming  effect  to  the  gardens,  but  its  mys- 
terious powers  are  no  longer  known,  for  it  has  shared 
the  fate  of  numerous  other  magical  plants,   which 
enabled  the  people  of  old  to  transform  themselves 
into  a«Srial  beings,  and  even  to  travel  through  the  air 
in  their  natural  shapes.     We  read  of  numerous  plants 
whereby  it  was  said  that  love  or  hatred  could   be 
engendered,  lost  property  recovered,   men's  seciets 
sucked  out,  and  by  whose  aid  battles  were  won  and 
lost,  and  even  the  dead  brought  to  life. 

For  by  his  mighty  science  he  con  Id  take 

As  many  forms  and  shapes  in  seeming  wise, 
As  ever  Proteus  to  himself  could  make : 

Sometimes  a  fowl,  sometimes  a  fish  in  lake! 
Now  like  a  fox,  now  like  a  dragon  fell ; 

That  of  himself  he  oft  for  fear  would  quake. 
And  oft  would  fly  away.    O  who  can  tell 
The  hidden  power  of  herbs,  and  might  of  magic  spell ! 

We  learn  from  Chaucer  that  the  Lunaria  was  one  of 

the  plants  used  in  incantations,  but  it  is  not  mentioned 

under  the  name  of  Honesty,  but  "  Lunarie." 

Spenser,  quoted  above,  tells  us  that  even  the  witches 

themselves  could  not  escape  penance : — 

When  witches  wont  do  penance  for  their  crime, 

I  chanc'd  to  see  her  in  her  proper  hue, 
Bathing  herself  in  origane  and  thyme: 

As  we  prefer  relating  the  wonders  of  magic  in  verse, 
we  shall  further  quote  the  same  author : — 

The  dev'lish  hag,  by  changes  of  my  chear, 

Fercav*d  my  thoughts;  and  drown*d  in  sleepy  night, 

With  wicked  herhct  and  ointments  did  besmear 
J\iy  body,  all  through  charms  and  magic  might. 
That  all  my  senses  were  bereaved  quite. 

The  same  poet  shows  us  that,  in  superstitious  times^ 

the  magician  was  called  in  as  well  as  the  physician  : — 

Beseeching  him  with  prayer,  and  with  praise. 
If  either  salves,  or  oils,  or  herbs,  or  charms, 
A  foredone  wight  from  door  of  death  mote  raise. 
He  would  at  her  request  prolong  her  nephew's  days. 

That  such  ideas  actually  occupied  the  minds  of  men 
in  unenlightened  days,  we  have  numerous  authentic 
accounts  related  in  history;  and  that  what  is  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  ignorant,  should,  in 
some  degree  affect  the  learned,  is  not  so  wonderful, 
as  it  is  difficult  to  shake  off  the  prejudices  of  the  age 
we  live  in :  of  this  we  have  a  striking  example  in  the 
capacious  mind  of  the  great  Bacon*,  who  in  his 
Natural  History  acknowledges  his  belief  in  witches. 
Yet  we  do  not  consider  him  capable  of  consulting 
magicians  or  wizards ;  but  it  would  have  been  scarcely 
possible  to  have  escaped  the  prevailing  opinion,  in  an 
age  when  numerous  persons  openly  professed  the  art 
of  magic,  and  almost  every  deformed  and  ugly  old 
woman  was  persecuted  as  a  witch.  Even  in  later 
times  than  those  of  the  celebrated  Chancellor,  a  firm 
belief  in  witchcraft  seems  to  have  possessed  the  minds 
of  the  nation ;  for  Butler  relates  that  a  fellow  in  the 
reign  oi  Charles  the  First,  obtained  a  celebrity  by  de- 
tecting witches,  and  actually  caused  the  death  of  nearly 
sixty  poor  old  creatures  on  charges  of  witchcraft  f. 

The  fear  of  evil  spirits,  and  the  power  of  magic, 
seem  to  have  prevailed  over  all  nations  before  man- 
kind was  blessed  by  the  light  of  revelation.  The 
Scriptures   inform  us   of  its    existence    in    eastern 

•  See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  247. 
t  Qee  Sitturday  Magatiw,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  13U 
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countries  j  and  from  the  numerous  cereiftbnies  of  the 
Romans  performed  to  prevent  the  effects  of  enchant- 
ment, we  learn  how  much  it  occupied  their  attention. 
The  prmce  of  the  Latin  poets  says  in  the  iEneid 

For  Circe  had  long  loved  the  youth  in  vain 
1  ill  love,  refused,  converted  to  disdaifl : 
Then  mixing  pow Vful  herbs^  with  faiagic  art, 

rit»^».."?fl-     form,  who  could  not  change  his  heirti 
Constrain  d  htm  in  a  bird,  and  tnade  him  fly,  ' 

With  party-colour*d  plumes,  a  chatt'ring  pie*' 

The  art  of  magic  was  for  many  ages  publicly  pro- 
fessed in  the  universities  of  Salamanca  iri  Spairi, 
Cracow  in  Poland,  and  several  other  places.  Wk 
read  of  some  sovereigns  who  have  entered  into  this 
cheat.  Erricus,  King  of  Sweden,  had  his  enchanted 
cap,  and  pretended  by  the  additional  assistance  of 
some  magical  jargon,  to  be  able  to  command  spirits, 
to  trouble  the  air,  and  to  turn  the  winds  themselves, 
so  that  when  a  great  storm  arose,  his  ignorant  sub* 
jects  believed  that  the  king  had  got  his  conjuring'cap 
ou^  and  from  this  fact  originated  the  custom  of  our 
mountebanks  and  legerdemain-men  playing  their 
tricks  in  a  conjuring- cap. 

In  the  year  1318,  we  find  the  Chancellor  and  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  had  both  wisdom  and  spirit  enough, 
not  only  to  condemn  these  cheats,  but  as  far  as  their 
influence  extended  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice)  and 
the  University  of  Oxford  disavowed  all  faith  in  these 
pretended  divinations  about  the  same  time. 

That  there  should  exist  in  this  enlightened  age, 
persons  who  profess  to  believe  in  the  power  of  magic, 
is  a  convincing  proof  how  much  the  marvellous  is 
preferred  by  the  ignorant  to  true  phflosophy.     The 
persons  who  now  pretend  to  the  art  of  magic,  are 
knaves,  who  cheat  the  credulous   for  the   sake  of 
gain,   and  impose  upon  others  what  they  do   not 
believe  themselves.     Private  astrologers,  who  do  not 
make  a  trade  of  their  art,  are,  if  not  fools,  persons 
whose  weak  minds  are  so  susceptible  as  to  mistakg^ 
the  phantoms  of  their  imaginations  for  realities.    We 
lately  knew  an  instance  of  this  in  a  person  not  only 
considered  sane  on  other  subjects,  but  who  actually 
held    a    respectable    rank    in   his    profession.      He 
became   bent  upon  raising  a  spirit,  and  with   this 
view  he  procured  the  herbs  and  drugs  recommended 
for  magical  purposes,  and  shut  himself  up'  in  a  room 
in  the  dead  of  the  night.     Here  he  began  to  bum 
his  herbs,  and  to  make  the  mysterious  figures  directed 
by  his  book,  until  his  imagination  was  worked  up  to 
such  a  pitch  that  one  object  was  easily  transformed 
into  the  appearance  of  another,  to  which  the  fumes  of 
aromatic  smoke  no  doubt  greatly  contributed.     His 
servant,  knowing  that  his  master  studied  magic,  and 
finding  great  preparations  for  some  secret  perform- 
ance, had,  with  a  very  natural  curiosity,  contrived  to 
secrete  himself  in  the   room,  instead  of  retiring  to 
bed ;  but  when  the  lights  were  extinguished,  and  the 
coloured  flame  of  burning   drugs   threw  a  ghastly 
hue  over  the  apartment  and  the  countenance  of  his 
master,  he  became  so  possessed  by  fsar,  and  influ- 
enced by  the  fumes  of  the  drugs,  that  at  the  moment 
when  his  master  expected  to  see  a  spectre,  he  being 
no  longer  able  to  contain  himself,  rose  up  slowly, 
and  forgetting  he  was  under  a  table,  threw  it  over. 
In  this  confusion,  his  eyes  caught  the  reflection  of 
his  own  face  in  a  glass,  to  which  the  burning  salts 
had  given  such  a  cadaverous  appearance,  that  mis- 
taking his  own  reflection  for  a  supernatural  agent, 
he  leaped  upon  a  grand  piano-forte,  and  broke  it 
in  with  a  tremendous   crash.     This   heightened   the 
fears  of  both  master  and  man.    The  master,  believing 
he  had  raised  a  spirit  which  he  could  not  lay,  rushed 
out  of  the  room,  which  gave  the  man  an  opportunity 
to  escape  to  his  bed,  where  h«  b^caine  fcyered  wA 
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Adirioos  wd  tt  thU  state  left  his  service,  a  firm 
^.uiever  to  m^gic  Hia  martcr  was  convinced  that 
In.  actaaUy  did  raise  a  spirit,  and  to  his  want  of 
knowledge  how  to  H^pease  the  spirit  he  had  raised, 
he  persisted  in  attributing  the  broken  piano-forte,  and 
the  overthrow  of  some  bronze  figures. 

The  plant  whidi  led  to  these  remarks  was  named 
jAmaria,  from  the  circular  shape  of  its  pod,  which 
is  thought  to  resemble  the  moon,  -(Lvm,)  not  only 
in  shape,  but  in  its  sQvery  brightness.  The  title 
of  Honesty  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  on  this 
plant,  from  the  transparent  nature  of  the  pod,  which 
discovers  those  seed-vessels  that  contain  seed  from 
such  as  axe  barren,  or  have  shed  their  fruit. 

These  planta  frequently  grow  to  the  height  of  from 
three  to  five  feet,  and  are  therefore  better  adapted  to 
fill  vacant  spaces  amongst  shrubs,  than  in  the  spots 

allotted  to  mow  d«UMlA  flow»»»,  1/  th«  aeedfl  b€ 
thrown  on  the  ground  soon  after  they  are  ripe,  the 
young  planU  will  appear  early  the  following  spring, 
whilst  those  that  are  carefully  covered  with  earth 
frequently  disappoint  us  by  not  appearing.  The 
Lunaria  will  not  bear  transplanting;  and  although  we 
recommoAd  several  plants  to  stand  near  enough  to 
form  but  one  head  when  in  flower,  yet  they  ought  to 
be  from  two  to  three  feet  distant  from  each  other. 
The  only  attention  they  require  is  to  be  kept  free 
from  weeds,  as  they  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil 
and  situation,  but  thrive  best  in  a  partial  shade. 

As  the  farce  of  witchcraft  is  no  longer  played  by 
the  fttBittsnff  of  the  Lunaria,  and  as  the  plant  does 
not  fill  a  place  in  the  floral  vocabulary,  we  will,  by 
permission,  place  it  there  to  represent  the  necessary 
and  honourable  virtue  of  Honesty,  which  title  was, 
according  to  Gerard,  bestowed  upon  this  flower  by 
an  English  gentlewoman^  whom  our  great  bard  makes 

to*^'       Miise  UoMitf  ihaU  be  my  dower. 

[Abridged  from  PsiLurt't  Flora  Historica,1 


USES  OP  VEGETABLES. 

TnsEs. 

Thxss  stupendous  specimens  of  creative  power  spread 
not  their  wide-extended  roots,  nor  lifr  their  lofty 
heads,  in  vain«  Beneath  their  cooling  shades  our 
flocks  and  herds  find  a  comfortable  asylum  from  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  summer  sun :  the  wild  stragglers 
of  the  forest  have  a  place  of  refuge  among  their 
woods  and  thickets  -,  whilst  the  feathery  songsters  of 
the  grove  build  their  little  dwellings  in  security,  and 
sing  jimong  their  branches.  But  in  what  a  variety  of 
respects,  brides  affording  the  inhabitants  of  warm 
climates  an  agreeable  shelter  from  the  mid  day  heat, 
are  they  made  subservient  to  the  use  of  man  !  Some, 
as  the  bread-fruit  tree  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  cab- 
bage-tree of  East  Florida,  the  tea-tree  of  China,  the 
sugar-maple-tree  of  America,  the  coffee-tree  and 
sugar-cane  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  numerous 
fruit-bearing  trees  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  globe, 
contribute  to  our  wants  in  the  form  of  food. 

The  fountain-tree  on  one  of  the  Canary  Islands  is 
said  by  voyagers  to  furnish  the  inhabitants  with  water  -, 
while  the  paper-mulberry-tree  of  the  Southern  Ocean, 
and  the  cotton-shrub  of  America,  provide  us  with 
materials  for  clothing.  The  candleberry- myrtle  pre- 
sents the  inhabitants  of  Nankin  with  a  substitute  for 
animal  tollow.  The  salt-tree  of  Chili  yields  a  daily 
supply  of  fine  salt.  The  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  clove, 
and  pimento,  furnish  us  with  spices.  The  Jesuits'- 
bark,  manna,  senna,  and  others,  produce  a  variety  of 
simple  but  useful  medicines.  Some  trees  yield  a 
precious  balsam  foj;  tb^  healing  of  wounds }  some  a 


quantity  of  turpentine  and  resin;  and  others  give  oat 
valuable  oils  and  gums.  Nor  are  trees  serviceable 
only  in  a  natural  state.  By  the  assistance  of  art 
some  are  converted  into  houses  to  protect  man  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  or  are  moulded  into  a 
variety  of  forms  for  the  purposes  of  building  and 
domestic  comfort;  others  raise  tiie  huge  fabric  of  the 
floating  castle  or  bulky  mercbant-ship,  by  which  our 
shores  are  protected  from  foreign  invasion,  and 
articles  of  industry  and  commerce  transported  to  the 
remotest  regions. 

Shrubs. 

MucB  that  has  already  been  said  reqKcting  the 
tttttity  of  trees,  may  abo  be  applied  to  shrubs;  but 
there  are  three  particulars  in  which  the  latter  may  be 
said  to  differ  from  the  former,  and  on  which  depends 
much  of  their  usefulness  to  man.  The  first  of  these 
ifl  their  stature,  the  second  their  greater  pliability, 
and  the  third  the  prickly  armour  by  which  many  of 
them  are  covered.  Some  shrubs,  as  the  gooseberry, 
the  rasp,  and  the  currant  bushes,  so  common  in  our 
gardens,  gratify  the  palate,  and  temper  the  blood, 
during  the  summer  months,  with  agreeable  and  cool- 
ing fruit  J  others,  as  the  rose,  (]elight  and  please  the 
eye  by  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  or,  as  Uie  sweet- 
scented  brier,  regale  the  olfactory  nerves  with  the 
fragrance  of  their  perfumes.  But  how  could  these 
several  ends  have  been  accomplished,  if,  by  a  more 
exalted  exposure,  the  fruit-bearing  bushes  had  placed 
their  treasures  beyond  our  reach,  the  rose,  with  its 
back  turned  to  us,  had  been  '*  bom  to  blush  unseen/* 
and  each  aromatic  shrub,  removed  far  above  the  sense 
of  smelling,  had  literally  been  left 

To  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  sir. 

With  regard  to  that  considerable  share  of  pliant 
elasticity  possessed  by  some,  how  easily  does  it  admit 
the  branches  to  be  turned  aside,  and  to  resume  their 
former  position,  in  gathering  the  firult  or  flowers! 
And  how  serviceable  does  this  property  enable  ns  to 
make  some  of  them  in  the  form  of  ho(^,  baskets,  or 
wicker-work  of  any  description!  while  the  sharp- 
pointed  prickles  with  which  they  are  armed,  not  only 
serve  as  weapons  of  defence  to  themselves,  but  fur- 
nish us  with  cheap  and  secure  fences  against  the  in- 
roads of  straggling  cattle,  and  the  unwelcome  intru- 
sion of  the  unprincipled  vagrant. 

Herbs. 
Thesx,  in  an  especial  manner,  may  be  said  to  con- 
stitute the  food  of  man  and  beast,  as  well  as  to  yield 
their  assistance  in  an  infinity  of  ways;  and  behold 
in  what  profusion  they  spring  forth !  In  what 
numerous  bands  they  appear  !  Yonder  a  field  of 
golden-eared  wheat  presents  to  the  view  a  most  pro- 
lific crop  of  what  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  staff  of 
life.  Here  a  few  acres  of  long-bearded  barley  ripen, 
to  provide  us  with  our  favourite  beverage.  On  the 
right  hand,  stand  the  tall-growing  and  slender  oats, 
and  the  flowering  potatoes,  to  revive  and  nourish  the 
hopes  of  the  poor;  while,  on  the  left,  the  heavy-laden 
bean,  and  the  low-creeping  pea,  in  lengthened  files, 
vegetate  to  furnish  provender  for  our  horses;  or  the 
globular  turnip  increases  its  swelling  bulk,  to  lay  up 
for  our  herds  a  supply  of  food,  when  the  softer 
herbage  of  the  field  is  locked  up  by  the  congealing 
powers  of  winter.  What  a  spontaneous  crop  of 
luxuriant  herbage  do  our  meadows  present  in  the 
appointed  season  !  and  in  what  a  profusion  of  whole- 
some pasture  do  the  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and 
cattle  roam  !  Whether  they  frequent  the  solitary 
holm,  beside  the  still  waters,  or  range  the  pathless 
steep,  still  they  are  followed  by  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord,     Myriads  of  grassy  tufts  spring  up  on  every 
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side^  and  they  are  aatisfied  out  of  the  treasmei  of 
Providence. 

But  the  herhaceoos  prodactions  of  the  field  are  not 
universally  calculated  for  the  purposes  of  food.     In 
some  places  numerous  groups  of  taU,  thin^  flexible 
plants  make  their  appearance^  whose  fllmy  coats^  being 
properly  manufactumt^  are  converted  mto  ths  most 
costly  and  delicate  raiment)  while  others  of  a  coarser 
texture  iiimish  the  mtormer  with  wings  to  his  vessel, 
cordage  to  tighten  his  masts^  or  the  ponderous  cable 
to  stay  his  b^k  in  the  midst  of  the  fluctuating  ele- 
ment.   Yet  even  here  their  services  do  not  tnd,  for 
when  worn  out  in  one  shape  they  assume  another, 
and  not  only  furnish  the  material  from  whieh  is 
formed  the  wrapper  of  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
package  of  the  merchant,  but  that  mvaluable  article 
upon  which  we  write — upon  which  we  are  able  to 
hold  converse  with  friends  at  a  distance*-HUid  by 
means  of  which  man  transmits  his  thoughts  fo  ma&i 
and  generations  unborn  am  enabled  to  hold  converse 
with  past  ages.     By  means  of  these  pliant  juroduc- 
tions  we  are  also  supplied  with  a  variety  of  seeds 
and   oils,  of  much  request  in  common    life;    and 
wherever  disease  is  known,  there,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  medical  herbs  spring  up  as  antidotes; 
some  communicating  ^eir  healing  virtues  by  the  root, 
some  by  the  leaves,  and  others  by  the  flowers  or 
seeds.     A  number  of  these,  and  many  others  of  the 
greatest  utiUty  in  medicine,  come  forth  in  various 
places  of  the  globe  without  the  aid  of  art,  and  are 
found  growing  wild  among  the  herbs  of  the  field* 

Floweks. 

But  for  what  purpose  do  these  charming  flowers 
come  forth  ?  Is  it  merely  to  please  our  eyes  with 
their  brilliant  colonrs,  and  regale  the  sense  of  smdl- 
ing  with  their  odoriferous  perfumes,  that  they  unfold 
their  fascinating  beauties,  and  emit  their  pleasing 
fragrance  ?  Or  is  it  to  attract  those  numerous  in- 
sects which  swarm  among  them,  and  riot  amidst 
their  liquid  sweets  >  That  flowers  were  designed  for 
both  these  purposes  is  apparent  from  the  sensations 
which  we  experience  when  we  visit  the  delightful 
spots  where  they  grow,  and  from  the  assiduous  eager- 
ness which  ^e  busy  bee  evinces  in  roaming  from 
flower  to  flower,  to  extract  their  balmy  juices.  But 
there  is  another,  and  that  a  must  important  use,  to 
which  the  flowery  tribe  may  be  made  subservient : 

In  reason^  ear  they  become  preachers. 

The  upright  philosopher  of  the  land  of  Uz,  and  that 
devout  admirer  of  the  works  of  nature,  David,  king 
of  Israel,  both  took  occasion  to  compare  the  uncertain 
tenure  of  human  life  to  the  frail  and  perishable  state 
of  a  flower.  The  prc^het  Isaiah  represents  the  tran- 
sient glory  of  the  crown  of  pride  as  being  like  one  of 
these  feiding  beauties  3  and  our  Saviour  has  demon- 
strated that  an  important  lesson  against  too  anxious 
care,  and  pride  in  wess,  may  be  learned  from  a  right 
consideration  of  these  gay  visiUnts  j  "  Consider  the 
lilies  how  they  grow  :  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin  ;  and  yet,  I  say  unto  you,  that  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.*' — Bo<^ 
of  Nature, 

The  only  uniform  and  perpetual  cause  of  public  bappiDess, 
is  public  virtue.  The  effects  of  all  other  things  which  are 
considered  as  advantages,  will  be  found  casual  and  tran- 
sitory. Without  virtue  nothing  can  be  securely  possessed, 
or  properly  eiyoyei— !>».  Johnson. 

Children  should  early  be  habituated  to  connect  two  ideas 
which  ought  never  to  be  separated,  Charity  and  Self-denial. 
«-»Hannah  More, 


THE  ALDERNEY  COW, 

It  is  the  opinion  of  those  best  inforflaed  iqpon  agrt* 
cultural  matters,  that  the  Jersey  and  the  Aldemey 
Cow  are  precisely  alike — ^both  distii^aMhed  by  the 
fine-curved  taper  horn,  the  sEender  nose,  the  fine 
skin,  and  the  deer-like  form  *,  and  both  preserved  in 
their  purity,  by  breeding  in  and  in. 

QuaO,  in  his  report,  truly  says,  that  "  next  to  the 
possession  of  vraic  (sea-weed  for  manure  and  flring), 
the  treasure  highest  in  a  Jerseyman's  esQmatian,  is 
his  cow.**  It  is  now  as  it  was  in  Ctanil's  time.  The 
cow  is  the  object  of  his  chief  attention^  and  his  care 
and  affection  for  it  may  be  compared  w)Q|  ttMwe  of  a 
Grerman  for  his  hoi^ise. 

''It  is  true,"  says  Quai^  "that  in  summer  she 
must  submit  to  be  staked  to  the  ground,  but  five  or 
six  times  in  the  day  her  station  Is  shifteef.  in  imter 
she  is  warmly  housed  by  night,  and  fed  with  the 
precious  parsnep;  when  she  calves,  she  is  regided 
with  toast,  and  with  the  nectar  of  the  island^  eider  ■ 
to  which  powdered  ginger  is  added.*' 

The  high  estimation  in  which  the  Jersey  cow  is 
held  by  its  possessor,  is  shared  by  the  island  legisla- 
ture, which  has  preserved  the  purity  of  the  breed  by 
special  enactments.  An  act  was  passed  in  the  year 
1 Z89,  by  which  the  importation  into  Jersey,  of  cow 
heifer,  calf,  or  bull,  is  prohibited,  under  the  penalty  of 
200  livres,  with  the  forfeiture  of  boat  and  tackle; 
and  a  fine  of  fifty  livres  is  also  imposed  on  every 
sailor  on  board  who  does  not  inform  of  the  attempt. 
The  animal,  too,  is  decreed  to  be  immediately 
slaughtered,  and  its  fiesh  given  to  the  poor. 

The  number  of  cows  everywhere  dotting  the 
pastures  of  Jersey,  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape ;  though  when  one  passes  near  to  thera, 
the  discovery  that  they  are  tethered,  somewhat  de- 
creases the  pleasure  we  have  in  seeing  them.  In 
apple-orchards,  however,  in  which  the  ubder-grass 
crop  is  always  used  as  cow-pasture,  it  is  necessary  to 
tether  the  animal;  and  not  only  so,  but  to  attach 
also  the  head  to  the  feet,  that  the  cow  may  be 
prevented  from  eating  the  apples,  which  she  would 
be  quite  welcome  to  do,  were  it  not  that  they 
might  injure  her. 

All  over  England,  the  Aldemey  Cow,  as  ft  is  gene- 
rally called,  is  celebrated  not  only  for  its  beauty,  but 
for  the  richness  of  its  milk,  and  ^e  exceEence  of 
the  butter  made  from  it.  Extraordhiary  milkers, 
even  among  Jersey  cows,  are  sometimes  found.  I 
have  heard  of  three  cows  on  one  property  yielding 
each  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  quarts  per  day,  during 
the  months  of  May  and  June;  and  of  thirty-six 
pounds  of  butter  being  made  weekly  from  their  milk. 
I  have  heard,  indeed,  of  one  cow  yielding  twenty-two 
quarts — but  these  are,  of  course,  extreme  eases. 
The  general  average  produce  from  Jersey  cows  may 
be  stated  at  ten  quarto  of  milk  per  day,  and  seven 
pounds  of  butter  per  week.  It  is  stated  that  in  sum- 
mer from  nine  to  ten  quarto  produce  one  pound  of 
butter;  and  that  in  winter,  when  %  cow  is  parsnop- 
fed,  the  same  quantity  of  butter  may  be  obtained  fjroin 
seven  quarts — an  extraordinary  produce  certainly. 
The  profit  on  the  best  cows,  the  calf  included,  is 
estimated  at  about  12/.j  30/.  being  the  money  re- 
ceived, and  the  keep  reaching  18/.:  but  this  certainly 
applies  only  to  the  best  cows.  Two  vergees  and  a 
half,  or  somewhat  better  than  an  acre  of  good  land, 
is  considered  sufficient  for  a  cow's  pasture.  The  price 
of  Jersey  cows  has  considerably  fallen  during  the 
last  fifteen  years.  A  good  cow  may  now  be  purchased 
for  12/.  J  a  prime  milker  wiU  fetch  15/.;  and  the 
average  may  be  stated  from  8/.  to  10/. 
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Im  tbi»  UUnd,  the  cowi  «re  oniwerwlly  tethered,  u 
in  Jentey,  and  are  moved,  mtered,  and  milked,  three 
timea  a  day.  From  about  the  beginning  of  November, 
daring  the  winter,  pannepa  and  mangel-warzel  are 
giveo  to  the  cowB  at  night. 

There  are  few  pointa  of  island  jealouajr  carried  fur- 
ther, than  that  which  regard*  the  breed  of  cowa  of  Jer- 
sey and  Guernsey.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  of  late 
years  greater  attention  baa  been  bestowed  upon  tbe 
breed  of  cattle  in  Guernsey  than  ini  Jersey';  and  the 
law  forbidding  the  imporUtioa  of  any  foreign  breed, 
baa  been  scrupnlooaly  acted  upon.  A  Guernsey 
farmer  would  not,  upon  any  account,  admit  a  Jersey 
cow  on  bis  grounds.  In  England  no  difference 
between  Guernsey  and  Jersey  cows  ia  understood} 
bat  the  number  of  the  latter  exported  being  by  far 
the  greater,  they  are  generally  better  known  to  the 
jabbers.  Ihe  Goemsey  cattle  are  coneiderably  larger 
than  those  of  Jersey ;  and  it  appears  from  the  evidence 
of  ^e  clerk  of  the  market,  that  an  ox  has  attained 
the  weight  of  1500  lbs.  Quail,  in  his  report,  aays, 
those  of  )200  lbs.,  or  sixty  score,  appear  not  unfrc- 
quently.  {  am  told  that  a  Guernsey  cow,  when  its 
birth  is  distinctly  known,  and  when  offered  among 
those  best  able  to  judge,  fetches  a  higher  price  than 
the  Jersey  cow.  This  may  possibly  be  owing  to  the 
latter  mzt;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  greater 
size,  supposing  all  tbe  other  points  equal,  gives  the 
animal  an  advantage. 

The  following  is  the  description  and  standard  of 
excellence  of  a  Guernsey  cow,  transmitted  to  me  by 
one  well  versed  in  those  matters.  The  points  ol 
excellence  are,  1.  Pedigree  of  the  pareats;  yellow 
ears,  tail,  and  good  udtler.  2.  General  appearance  j 
colour,  cream,  light  red,  or  both,  mixed  with  white. 
3.  Handsome  head,  well  homed,  and  bright  and 
prominent  eyes.  4.  Deep  barrel-shaped  body.  5. 
Good  bind-quarters  and  straight  back.  6.  Handsome 
legs  and  small  bone.     I  believe,  however,  that  this 


TUa  laHd  !•  kipl  Btu  Uodsn  lo  vippljr  milk  la 

classification  of  pointa  of  exoellenoe  ia  not  rigktty 
adhered  to.  I  have  seen  it  stated  of  tbe  Gvtrtuej 
cows,  young  and  old,  that  the  geaenJ  average  ia 
rather  more  than  365  Iba.  of  butter  in  the  ye«r, 
being  equal  to  one  pound  of  butter,  or  e^^  quarts  of 
milk  in  twenty-four  hours. 


In  ray  ridea  I  often  paused  and  drew  up  my  hatwe  to 
look  over  the  walls  at  the  pretty  little  Aldemey  cows, 
whose  beauty  and  qualities  have  so  greatly  distin- 
guished their  native  island.  My  attention  was  par- 
ticolarly  directed  to  some  acknowledged  as  fine  speci- 
mens I  and  to  me  they  seemed  well  to  deserve  the 
praises  that  had  been  passed  upon  them.  I  fimnd  it, 
however,  everywhere  admitted,  that  there  is  but 
little  distinction  between  the  Aldemey  and  the  beat 
specimens  of  the  Jersey  cow.  The  Goemsey  cow. 
thoagh  also  of  tbe  same  breed,  is  (as  I  haw  obwrved) 
a  lai^r  animal,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  finer, 
though  certainly  not  more  comely. 

I  had  been  told  in  the  other  islands,  that  the 
true  Aldemey  breed,  such  as  I  should  find  it  in 
Aldemey,  is  black  and  white;  but  I  did  not  find 
that  the  people  of  Aldemey  adopted  this  criterion  ot 
parity  of  breed.  Red  and  white,  and  brown  and 
white,  I  found  equally  common ;  and  tbe  choicest  spe- 
cimens  shown  me,  were  white  and  reddiab-cbocolate 
colour)  but  not  with  too  great  a  preponderance  of 
white.  The  Aldemey  people  look  more  to  the  short-, 
curved  bom*,  than  to  the  colour:  and  it  was  stated 
to  me  by  a  gentleman  who  had  paid  great  attenticm 
to  the  Kubject,  that  there  is  no  indication  of  a  trae 
Aldemey  cow  so  certain,  as  prominent  sparkling 
eyes;  and  in  this  the  Aldemey  cow  offers  a  stnmg 
contrast  to  other  cows :  for  tbe  eye  of  a  cow  is  gene- 
rally of  a  tranquil  and  sleepy  expression. 

[Abndged  froiD  Ivoui'a  Ckaniul  IiUmdt.J 

The  annexed  engravings  represent  some  other  well- 
known  varicUes. 
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THE  CITY  OF  HAMBURG. 
HAHvuftOy  tke  firti  cwniKeraid  city  of  Germany^ 
•ad  probably  of  the  whole  coDtineiit,  is  one  of  the 
four  free  towns  vhich  are  admitted,  as  independent 
states,  into  the  German  Confederation, — ^the  three 
others  being  Frankfort,  Lnbeck,  and  Bremen.  Its 
Mtuatioa  is  highly  advantageotn,  and  is  the  chief 
cause  of  its  present  importance,  as  it  was  also  of  its 
prosperity  in  fbmrer  times.  It  is  bntlt  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Elbe,  at  the  distance  of  about 
eighty  miles  from  the  sea,  and  just  at  the  point  where 
the  navigation  of  tiiat  river,  by  large  vessels,  ceases, 
and  where  the  use  of  rafts,  or  flat-bottomed  boats, 
begiiii.  Opposite  the  city  the  river  is  about  four 
miles  broad  $  but  just  above  it  is  divided  by  islands 
into  several  narrow  and  intricate  channels,  which  do 
not  admit  llie  passage  of  ships.  Two  small  streams, 
the  Alfltttr  and  the  Bilie,  flow  into  the  Elbe  through 
the  town  ^  the  flrst  is  by  far  the  more  considerable  of 
the  two,  and  forms,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town, 
a  sort  of  reservoir,  or  small  lake,  from  which  the 
water  is  distributed  so  as  to  turn  several  mills,  to 
supply  numerous  fountains,  and  to  fill  the  canals 
whkh  intersect  the  city,  and  especially  the  k)wn 
pavt  of  it,  in  iBuch  numbers  that  about  ninety  bridges 
are  required  for  crossing  them. 

Hie  origin  of  Hamburg  is  referred  to  the  beginning 
of  the  nindi  century,  when  Charlemagne  buflt  a 
dtlidel  and  a  church  on  the  heights  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Alster :  his  object  was 
to  establidi  a  station  which  might  be  a  bulwark 
against  a  tribe  of  Sclavonian  t^agans,  who  were 
settled  on  the  southern  coasts  of  the  Baltic.  In  spite 
of  tkt  various  vicissitudes  whidi  it  underwent,  tMs 
place  speedily  became  the  resort  of  many  traders  and 
settlers;  and,  in  the  year  833,  it  was  raised  by  Louis 
Le  D^bonnaRie,  the  son  and  successor  of  Charlemagne; 
to  be  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric.  In  845  the  city 
was  pillaged  and  partially  destroyed  by  the  Danes ;  and 
scartely  had  it  recovered  from  that  disaster,  when  it 
suffered  a  similar  infliction  at  the  hands  of  the 
Sclavonians.  About  half  a  century  afterwards,  the 
Emperor  Otho  erected  Saxony  into  a  duchy,  and 
Hambufg,  being  wiHiin  the  district  which  went  by 
that  name,  passed  from  under  the  immediate  sove- 
reignly -oi  the  emfMre,  and  became  subject  to  the 
dukes  of  the  new  fief,  from  whom  again,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  it  passed  to  the  counts  of  Holstein. 
In  the  meanwhile,  much  progress  had  been  made  in 
the  extension  of  industry  and  commerce;  and  already 
the  principles  of  freedom  had  begun  to  develop  them- 
selves in  the  rising  community.  As  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  corporations,  or  guilds, 
were  formed  for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of 
different  crafts  and  occupations.  In  the  year  1 152,  we 
find  that  the  union  of  "  the  Company  of  Mercers  and 
Drapers'*  was  confirmed  by  the  approbation  of  the 
reigning  duke,  Henry  the  Lion.  Biches,  too,  came  to 
flow  into  the  hands  of  the  industrious  burghers,  and 
and  enabled  them,  according  to  the  common  practice 
of  the  middle  ages,  to  extract,  from  the  neediness  of 
their  sovereign  lord,  the  grant  of  many  privileges 
and  immunities,  which  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  their 
growing  prosperity. 

In  the  year  1189,  when  Frederick  the  First,  sur- 
named  Barbarossa,  went  out  upon  the  third  land 
crusade,  the  people  of  this  city  supplied  their  master, 
Adolph  the  Third,  with  the  means  of  accompanying 
his  sovereign  upon  that  unfortunate  expedition ;  and, 
in  return,  they  obtained  the  concession  of  various 
privileges  which  are  important  m  the  history  of 
Hamburg,  as  the  basis  of  its  subsequent  liberty,  and 
the  possession  of  which  was  guaranteed  by  two  dis- 


tinct charters;    one  signed  by  the  count,   and  the 
other  by  the  emperor.    The  tendency  of  these  was 
to  secure  their  independence,  the  freedom  of  their 
commerce,  and  their  exemption  from  a  variety   of 
imposts ;  among  them  were  stipulations  that  no  fort 
should  be  erected  within  two  miles  of  the  city, — that 
the  burghers  should  trade  freely  on  the  Elbe,  from 
the  city  down  to  the  sea, — and  that  they  should  not 
be  liable  to  any  charges  on  account  of  the  foreign  or 
domestic  campaigns  of  their  lord. 

Scarcely  had  the  thirteenth  century  b^un,  when 
the  city  was  again  embroiled  in  active  warfare.     Its 
old  enemies,'  the  Danes,  took  it  three  times  in  the 
space  of  fifteen  years,  and  then  sold  it,  for  700  marks 
of  silver,  to  a  certain  Coimt  Albrecht  of  Orlamund ; 
but  the  purchaser,  finding  his  title  disputed  by  the 
Holstein  fiamily,  resold  the  city  to  its  own  inhabitants 
for  1500  mariu  of  silver ;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  con* 
sideration  of  that  sum,  he  renounced  all  his  rights  of 
sovereignty  over  it.     The  inhabitants  then  began  ta 
govern  themselves  according  to  a  constitution  of  tbeit 
own  framing;   but,   strangely  enough,   while   their 
political  freedom  thus  commenced,  the  archbishopric, 
which  the  son  of  Charleqaagne  had  founded  in  ^eir 
city,  was  transferred  to  Bremen.     It  hiq>pened,  how* 
ever,  that  the  man  wbo  had  sold  them  their  freedoni 
was    defeated  in  his  struggle    with    the  count  oF 
Hoktein;  they  were  consequently  obliged  to  open 
their  city  to  the  victorious  Adolph,  (the  fourth  of 
that  name,)  though  they  carefully  secured  the  fall 
enjoyment  of  all  their  privileges.     How  extensive 
these  were  may  ha  conceived  fn>m  the  fact  of  thor 
comprising  the  power  of  entering  into  treaties  with 
foreigners.     In   1238  the  city  formed  a  commercial 
alliance  with  the  people  inhabiting  the  country  be- 
tween the  Elbe  and  the  Weser;  and,  in  1241,  en- 
tered into  that  union  with  Lubeck  which  is  regarded 
as    the  commencement  of   the    fiunous    Hanseatic 
League. 

From  that  time  forward  the  ■  advancement  of 
Hambuig  in  wealth  and  independence  was  steadily 
progressive;  its  commerce  became  gradually  more 
extended,  and  the  ties  which  bound  it  in  obedience 
to  the  counts  of  Holstein  relaxed  in  the  same  degree. 
At  last,  being  constituted,  in  1368,  the  seat  of  an 
Imperial  Fanr,  the  city  boldly  refused  to  pay  homage 
and  fealty  to  its  feudal  lord,  acknowledging  a  direct 
dependence  upon  the  emperor  only,  and  styling  itself 
a  free  and  imperial  city  of  the  German  empire.  In 
succeeding  centuries  it  was  not  without  a  fiill  share 
of  the  troubles  arising  from  internal  dissensions  and 
external  hostilities ;  the  king  of  Denmark  was  its 
constant  enemy,  and  his  efforts  to  reassert  his  lost 
rights  of  sovereignty  over  it,  caused  many  calamities 
to  the  inhabitants.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  these, 
the  prosperity  of  the  city  continued ;  and  the  con- 
vention entered  into  with  Denmark,  in  1768,  by 
which  the  Danish  sovereign  resigned  his  claims^  and 
formally  acknowledged  its  independence,  relieved  it 
of  its  last  source  of  apprehension.  Thus,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  Hamburg  was  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  prosperous  of  the  free  cities 
of  Germany. 

Bat  its  disastrous  days  then  b^an.  In  the  year 
1803  the  French  entered  Hanover,  and  closed  the 
Elbe  against  the  English;  our  fleets  in  return 
blockaded  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  thus  put  a 
stop  to  the  commerce  of  Hamburg.  The  French 
then  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  advance  the  sum 
of  2,1 25,000  marks ;  similar  exactions  were  repeatedly 
practised,  until  at  length,  in  1810,  Hamburg  was 
regularly  incorporated  with  the  French  empire,  as 
the  capital  of  the  newly-created  department  of  the 
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Bmciei  A  rBOe.at  '*  Mouths  of  the  Elbe."  In  the 
mouth  of  March,  1813,  when  Napoleon's  reverses 
bad  b^gan,  the  invaders  were  obliged  to  withdraw  j 
but  by  the  end  of  May  they  were  again  in  possession 
of  the  city,  and  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  were 
then  made  to  pay  dearly  for  their  temporary  release. 
A  fine  of  48,000,000  of  francs  was  exacted,  and  all 
respect  for  private  property  was  set  aside  by  the 
French  commander  Davoust,  in  his  endeavours 
to  convert  the  place  into  a  military  position;  but 
before  he  could  fortify  it  the  war  had  been  ended, 
and  they  quitted  the  city  in  the  month  of  May,  1814. 
The  loss  which  it  had  sustained  between  November, 
1806,  and  the  period  of  its  deliverance,  was  estimated 
at  about  140,000,000  of  marks,  or  about  11,200,000/.  j 
and  the  only  compensation  obtained  was  an  assign- 
ment of  French  stock  to  the  value  of  600,000  francs, 
on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  When  the 
EVeoch  left  the  city  the  Russians  entered  it,  and 
tliere  they  remained  till  the  end  of  the  year  ^  since 
that  time  it  has  been  left  entirely  to  its  own  govern- 
ment. 

Hamburg  bears  the  marks  of  its  antiquity  visibly 
about  it  at  the  present  day;  the  streets  are  narrow, 
ca'ooked,  and  ill-paved,  the  houses  small,  high,  and 
ill-built,  and  the  whole  city  has  a  dose  and  contracted 
appearance,  seeming  like  what  it  really  is — ^too  small 
for  its  dense  population.  Its  different  portions  are 
huddled  together,  as  it  were;  no  open  places  or 
squares  interrupt  the  continuous  masses  of  building, 
and  impart  salubrity,  as  well  as  beauty,  to  the  city. 
There  are,  indeed,  several  which  bear  ^e  name,  but 
none  which  are  justly  entitled  to  it,  unless  we  except 
the  Jungfem  Stieff,  a  famous  public  promenade, 
running  above  the  border  of  the  lake  or  basin,  which 
we  noticed  as  being  formed  by  the  Alster  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  town. 

Dr.  Thomas  Nugent,  who  visited  Germany  in  1766, 
thus  describes  "  the  Jungfem  Steig,  or  Maiden's 
Walk,  where  the  inhaUtants  resort  for  the  sake  of 
company,  air,  and  exercise.  It  is  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  Alster,  and  extends  along  this  beautiful 
basin  into  the  heart  of  the  city.  Its  length  may  be 
about  a  thousand  feet,  but  it  is  rather  too  narrow, 
being  not  above  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  in  breadth; 
it  is  bordered  round  by  ji  row  of  trees,  and  railed  in 
ou  the  water- side:  there  are  several  stairs  for  the 
convenience  of  boats  and  covered  barges^  which  will 
hold  eight  or  ten  people,  with  a  table :  in  these  they 
frequently  sup,  being  rowed  up  and  down,  and  music 
playing.  Ou  the  other  side  is  a  handsome  street  with 
a  row  of  fine  houses." 

The  following  extract  from  the  pen  of  a  more 
recent  writer,  will  convey  a  lively  and  correct  picture 
of  its  present  appearance. 

"  Some  Hanoverians"  says  Mr.  Hddgskin,  "  had 
described  to  me  with  ecstacy  a  public  promenade  at 
Hamburg,  called  the  Jungfem  8tieg,  and  I  had  been 
so  long  accustomed  to  their  own  quietness,  that  I 
was  almost  prepared  to  join  in  their  opinions  when  I 
saw  the  quantity  of  people,  and  of  apparent  enjoy- 
ment on  this  walk,  on  the  evening  of  my  arrival  in 
Hamburg.  On  one  side,  throughout  its  whole  length, 
there  is  a  row  of  handsome  houses,  a  broad  carriage- 
road,  a  walk  planted  with  four  rows  of  trees,  and  the 
other  side  is  bounded  by  a  small  handsome  lake, 
formed  by  the  Alster,  a  river  that  flows  into  the  Elbe 
at  Hamburg.  The  coffee-houses  may  almost  vie  with 
tho^e  of  the  Palais  Royal  for  splendour  3  and  towards 
evening  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  population  of  the 
town  were  coUeoted  on  this  single  spot.  The  busy 
hum  of  the  conversation  of  such  a  multitude,  and 
their  restless  movement,  was  like  the  waves  as  they 


break  on  the  shore,  Ifimy  were  wtlkktgi  many 
were  sitting  about  the  coffee-houses  or  on  benches^ 
and  many  were  idly  gazing  on  the  still  waters^  It 
was  a  beautiful  summer*s  evening,  and  the  moon 
shone  both  in  the  heavens  and  in  the  lake.  Several 
boats  floated  on  it,  and  the  people  in  them  were  still, 
and  seemed  more  disposed  to  eiyoy  than  to  disturb 
the  serenity.  The  multitude  were  of  aU  ages,  of  all 
descriptions,  and  of  all  countries,  and  remained  en- 
joying themselves  late  in  the  night.  In  other  parts 
of  Germany  the  people  go  quietly  home  and  to  bed 
towards  ten  o'clock ;  but,  at  midnigl|t,  the  walk  was 
yet  crowded,  and  it  was  long  before  ^  the  rcvellcra 
had  retired." 


In  an  enclosure  on  the  outside  of  my  garden  is  a  small 
heap  of  manure,  the  materials  of  which  came  partly  from 
the  stable,  and  partly  from  the  sea-shore.  In  a  little  hol- 
low on  the  side  of  this  heap,  under  a  sort  of  pent-house 
formed  by  a  lock  of  the  sea-weed,  a  redbreast  has  built  her 
nest,  and  hatched  her  young,  unmolested  by  the  gardeners 
and  other  persons  who  are  continually  passing  by ;  for  her 
situation  is  almost  close  to  the  garden-door;  and  to  all 
appearance,  insensible  of  any  inconvenience  from  the 
manure  heap  having  been  recently  dug  away,  within  a 
couple  of  feet  of  her  nest,  which  she  goes  in  and  out  of 
with  little  scruple,  in  the  presenoe  of  any  one  who  happens 
to  be  near.  The  fact  is,  perhaps,  not  unworthy  of  notice, 
both  on  account  of  the  substance  on  wljiich  the  bird  has 
chosen  to  establish  herself,  and  of  the  public  and  much 
,  frequented  situation. 

A  twelvemonth  ago,  I  observed  another  redbreast's  nest 
very  pleasantly  situated  in  a  window  of  a  house,  at  that 
time  my  residence,  which  stood  in  a  garden.  The  house 
was  almost  covered  with  ivy:  and  round  some  of  the 
windows  was  a  light  trellis,  with  which  roses  and  other 
flowering  plants  were  interwoven.  *On  the  aill  of  one  of  the 
windows,  and  in  a  snug  recess  lyithin  the  trellis,  the  red- 
breast took  up  her  abode,  where  she  might  be  continually 
seen  from  the  parlour  to  which  the  window  belonged, 
during  the  Avhole  process  of  incubation,  till,  in  due  time, 
she  carried  off  her  young  brood  in  sifety.  She  was  much 
the  object  of  observation  to  different  members  of  the 
family,  and  often  would  have  escaped  notice,  as  she  sat 
patiently  on  her  nest,  but  for  the  bright  sparkling  of  her 
eye,  which  seemed  to  speculate  on  the  observers  as  curi- 
ously as  theirs  did  on  her.  But  the  window 'never  being 
opened,  and  care  being  taken  not  to  disturb  her,  she  arrived 
prosperously  at  the  termination  of  her  maternal  cares.—- 
Field  ^iatui'alist. 


Nature  had  bestowed  upon  Haydn  a  sonorous  and  delicate 
voice.  When  residing,  during  his  childhood,  in  the  house 
of  his  cousin,  for  the  purpose  of  being  instructed  in  music, 
chance  brought  to  the  house  Raittar,  Msftr^  de  Chapelle 
of  St,  Stephens,  the  «atbedral  ohuroh  of  Vienna,  He  waa 
in  search  of  pupils  to  recruit  his  children  of  the  choir. 
The  schoolmaster  soon  proposed  his  little  relative  to  himj 
He  came,  Reiiter  gave  him  a  canon  to  sing  at  sight.  The 
precision,  the  purity  of  tone,  the  spirit  with  which  the  child  • 
executed  it,  surprised  him;  but  he  was  more  especially 
charmed  with  the  .beauty  of  his  voice.  He  only  remarked^ 
that  he  did  not  shake^  and  asked  him  th^  reason,  with  a 
smile.  The  child  smartly  replied,  "  How  should  you  expect 
me  to  shake  when  my  cousin  does  not  know  how  himself"?" 
"Come  here,"  says  Reiiter,  "  I  will  teach  you."  He  took 
him  between  his  knees,  showed  him  how  he  should  rapidly 
bring  together  two  notes,  hold  his  breath,  and  agitate  the ' 
palate.  The  child  immediately  made  a  good  shake. 
Reiiter,  enchanted  with  the  suoc-ess  of  his  scholar,  teok  a 
plate  of  fine  cherries  which  the  cousin  had  caused  to  be 
brought  ibr  his  illustrious  brother-professor,  and  emptied 
them  all  into  the  child's,  pocket.  His  delight  may  be 
readily  conceived.  Haydn  often  mentioned  this  anecdote, 
and  added,  laughing,  that  whenever  he  happened  to  shake, 
he  still  thought  he  saw  these  beautiAd  eherhes.-— Xr(/b  ^ 
Haydn. 

■  I" ■  ■'  » »■■ 

Never  shrink  from  doing  anything  whieh  your  bnsinoH 
calls  you  to.  The  maii  who  is  above  his  hosiosss^  nisy  oi»e 
day  find  his  busiiis$9  above  hi^n.— t-Pjuew.  , 
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THB  SATURDAY  MAGAZINE 


[AijGtn  8» 


THB  Cm^ANft  OF  SENSE. 
I.  Touch 


FiVK  maagm  are  gettenlly  attribated  to  tbe  moat 
peHact  animak,  viz.  sights  smell,  taate,  touch,  and 
haaring,  ol  whic^i  the  eye,  the  nose,  tbe  tongue, 
and  palate,  the  akiii  or  general  amrfiuse  of  the  body, 
and  the  ear,  are  considered  the  appropriate  organs. 
Every  animal  possesses  one  or  mor€  of  ^ese  faculties, 
which  enable  it  to  maintain  ita  connexion  with  the 
external  world,  and  deprived  of  whidi  it  would,  in 
fact,  cease  to  be  an  animal  For  had  it  no  sensations, 
H  would  want  all  stimulus  to  action ;  but  thought 
and  motion  are  both  action,  and  would  both,  there- 
fore be  ezthdcti  and  the  animal,  fixed  to  the  spot, 
and  insensible  to  all  the  objjects  by  which  it  was 
surrounded,  would  cease  to  be  an  animal  $  it  would 
be  a  plant.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  sensibility  an 
animal  possesses,  the  more  energetic  and  frequent 
are  its  movements :  the  oyster,  which  in  its  pcroep* 
tlons  is  extremdy  limited,  scarcely  ever  leaves  the 
same  plaoe,  its  movements  being  chiefly  confined  to 
such  muscular  contractions  as  t^e  place  within  its 
shell)  while  the  bird,  endowed  with  sensibility  in  a 
high  degree,  is  always  in  action.  It  has  even  been 
thought  thai  the  same  distinction  might  be  extended 
to  man,  and  thtit  tiiose  who  receive  very  lively  im- 
pressions from  their  senses,  exhibit  also  a  greater 
portion  of  energy  and  activity. 

Toi7CH  is  the  most  generally  difltised  of  our  senses, 
and  the  most  genertdly  useful.  It  enables  us  to 
acquire  notions  respecting  the  figure,  siae,  weight, 
hardness,  or  softness,  temperature,  distance,  &c.,  of 
bodies,  and  the  great  number  of  different  objects  to 
which  it  can  be  directed  have  caused,  particularly  of 
late  years,  a  pretty  general  impression  that  it  should 
be  considered  rather  as  many  than  as  one  sense. 

The  use  of  |the  senses  being  to  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  qualities  of  various  objects,  it 
became  necessary  that  their  organs  should  be  placed 
in  the  suzfiMse  of  our  bodies.  The  whole  skin  is,  in 
man,  an  organ  of  touch.  It  consists  essentially  of 
two  distinct  layers,  the  dermis  or  true  skin,  which  is 
internal*  and  the  epidermis  or  scarf-skin,  which  is 
external.  The  former,  which  constitutes  the  imme- 
diate and  proper  envelc^  of  the  body,  is  formed  of 
fine,  pliant,  and  flexible  scales,  closely  matted  to- 
gether, and  perforated  by  innumerable  vessels,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  perspiration  and 
absorption  which  takes  place  from  the  surface,  as  well 
as  by  tbe  extremities  of  the  nerves,  which  an  inspec- 
tion by  the  microscope  shows  rising  through  it 
These  nerves,  therefore,  constitute  the  internal  part 
of  the  organ  of  sense  in  touch;  but  were  they 
directly  brought  into  contact  >^nth  the  objects  of 
which  they  are  to  judge,  they  would,  from  Uieir  ex- 
treme sensibility,  give  us  scarce  any  other  perception 
than  that  of  pain,  which  we  know  to  arise  when  any 
sensation  is  carried  to  excess. 

To  prevent  this,  therefore,  the  external  part  of  the 
organ  of  touch  is  added,  namely  the  scarf-skin,  which 
is  a  fine  transparent  flexible  envelope,  placed  over  the 
entire  >ody,  completely  insensible  itself,  and  blunting 
the  sensibility  of  the  nerves  of  touch,  by  its  thin 
membranous  substance  coming  between  them  and 
the  bodies  touched.  It  is  tiiis  scarf-skin  which  is 
removed  by  the  application  of  a  blister,  and  we  well 
know  what  pain  results  from  the  simple  exposure  to 
the  air  of  the  unprotected  ends  of  the  nerves.  The 
USeSk  then,  of  the  two  parts  of  the  organ  of  touch  are 
perfecdy  distinct,  and  they  have  this  peculiarity,  that 
the  external  is  used  to  diminish  the  force  of  the 
impression  before  it  reaches  the  internal^  while  in 


the  eyt  and  the  ear  the  object  seems  to  be  to  coaceu- 
trate  and  increase. 

Besides  being  an  organ  of  touch,  the  skin  is  also 
meant  to  be  an  organ  of  protection.  The  oonditiana 
necessary  for  each  of  time  ends  are  ao  inconsistent, 
that  the  one  can  only  be  perfected  at  tlie  ^^Tptnw  of 
the  other;  and  as  delicate  sensibility  is  more  import* 
ant  to  man  than  to  other  aninwls,  while  these  latter, 
being  deprived  of  the  resources  afforded  by  reason, 
stand  more  in  need  of  defence  against  external  in- 
jury, we  accordipgly  find  that  the  akin  ia  best 
adapt.ed  in  man  to  oonvey  the  sense  of  touch,  and  in 
the  lower  animals  for  defisncej  and  it  is  further 
adapts  for  thia,  by  the  addition  of  fur,  bristles,  hair, 
feal^ers,  crust,  shdl,  &c,  all  of  whic^  dimUtish  its 
utility  as  a  delicate  oigan  of  tact  When  the  latter 
condition,  however,  becomsa  again  requisite^  means 
are  taken  to  ensure  ita  presence,  and  the  wide  mem- 
braneous wings  of  the  bat,  thickly  suj^plied  with 
nerves,  are  00  extremely  sensitive^  as  to  enable  it  by 
this  means  alon^  even  when  ita  eyes  are  pot  ooi,  to 
avoid  numerous  obstacles  placed  in  its  way. 

But  the  pcrfeetionof  the  sense  of  touch  seems  to  be 
situated  in  the  human  hand,  than  which  there  is  no 
organ  more  beautifully  adapted  for  its  eseraae. 
Situated  at  the  extremity  oi  a  long  flexible  lever,  it 
can  be  easily  applied  and  moved  in  all  directiooa 
round  the  object  to  be  examined ;  composed  of  several 
small  bones  (so  many  as  twenty-seven),  it  obtains 
from  their  motions  on  each  other,  a  aufficient  degree 
of  flexibility,  which  becomes  much  increaibed  towards 
the  end,  where  the  division  into  separate  fingers  takes 
place; — supplied  with  nerves,  numerous  and  highly 
sensitive,  supported,  particularly  towards  the  encU  oi 
the  fingers,  by  a  soft  pulpy  cushion,  which  enables 
them  to  bw  ^plied  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and 
effect,  while  they  are  stimulated  and  excited  tu  act  by 
the  rush  of  blood  to  the  fine  vascular  tissue  in  which 
they  are  imbedded, — ^the  hand  dmoentrates  in  itaelf 
every  necessary  qualification  for  exercising  this  sense 
in  its  greatest  perfection,  and  must  enable  us  to 
obtain  perc^tions  far  excelling  in  aocuracj  and  dear^ 
ness  any  that  can  be  obtained  tfirough  such  organs 
as  the  lips,  the  paw,  tbe  tail,  the  claws,  &o.  of  the 
lower  animals. 


It  bss  heen  found  that  by  muung  eextaia  eoisuriag  sub* 
stances  with  the  food  of  animals,  the  bonei  will  soon 
become  deeply  tinned  by  them.  This  fact  was  diseovered 
accidentally  by  Mr.  Belchicr,  who  ffives  the  following 
account  of  the  circumstances  that  led  him  to  notice  it 
Happening  to  i>e  dining  with  a  calico-printer  on  a  leg  of 
fresn-pork>  he  was  surprised  to  observe  that  the  bones, 
instead  of  being  white  as  usual,  were  of  a  deep-rsd  eohmr ; 
and-ou  ioquiciug  iBj;o  the  ciroumstaooes,  he  learned  that 
the  pig  had  been  M  upon  tbe  refuse  of  the  dyeing  vats, 
which  contained  a  large  quantity  of  tbe  colouring  substance 
of  madder.  So  curious  a  fact  naturally  attracted  much 
attention  among  physiologists;  and  many  experiments 
were  undertaken,  with  a  view  to  asoeitain  the  time  required 
to  produce  this  change,  and  to  defcsimine  whether  the  effect 
was  permaneat,  or  only  temporary.  The  red  tinge  was 
found  to  be  communicated  much  more  qdiokly  lo  the  bones 
of  ^wing  animals,  than  to  those  which  had  already 
attamed  their  full  size.  Thus,  the  bones  of  a  young  pigeon 
were  tinged  of  a  rose  colour  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  of  a 
deep  scariet  in  three  days ;  while  in  tbe  adult  bird,  fifteen 
days  were  required  merely  to  produee  the  rase  colour.  The 
dye  was  more  intense  in  tbe  soUd  pwrts  of  those  bones 
which  were  nearest  to  the  centre  of  circulation,  while  in 
bones  of  equal  soUdity,  but  more  remote  from  the  heart, 
the  tinge  was  fainter.  The  bone  was  of  a  deeper  dye  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  time  the  animal  had  been  fed 
upon  madder.  When  this  diet  was  discontinued,  the  colour 
became  gradually  mors  faint,  tUi  it  entirely  disappeared. 

^ROQBT. 
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TUB  AkTUKDAX  BlAfiAZINS 


SS 


A  VOTAGS  ItOtmO  ITHS  "^omLO. 


EicBLCU  of  etendtj', 

Upbaginmiig  «ndleM  Ma  I 

Let  me  IttQiKih  my  soul  on  tliee, 
9aaly  aor  keel,  bor  helm,  nor  oar. 
Need  I,  ask  I,  to  explore 
Thine  expanae  from  shore  to  idiore. 

£ager  fancy,  nnconfined 
In  a  YojAge  of  the  mind. 
Sweeps  along  thee  Hke  the  wind. 
Where  the  hOlowe  oease  to  nXL, 
iUxmd  the  sUanoe  of  tha  pole^ 
Thence  aet  out,  toj  Yentnroiw  soul ! 

See,  by  Gvaanlaad  oold  aad  wild, 

Boeks  of  ioe  eternal  piled; 

Yet  the  mother  loves  her  child. 
Ne3(t  on  lonely  Lahrodor, 
Itet  me  hear  the  snow-fkUs  roar, 
Devastating  all  before. 

Bnt  a  brighter  vision  breaks 

0^&  Canadian  wDods  and  kdces; 

These  my  spirit  iMon  foetmkm^ 

Land  of  exiled  liberty, 

Wheve  our  fathers  once  were  free. 

Brave  New  Eughiad,  hail  to  theel 

PemisylyMiia,  while  thy  flood 
Waters  fields  vnboagfat  with  bleed. 
Stand  for  peace  as  thou  hast  stood. 
The  West  Indies  I  behold, 
like  the  Hesperides  of  old, 
^Trees  of  life,  with  fruits  of  gold  f 

Sonth  America  expands 

Monntain-forests,  river-lands, 

And  a  nobler  race  demands  i 
And  a  nobler  raoe  arise. 
Stretch  their  limbs,  nndkwe  their  eyes, 
Claim  the  earth,  and  seek  the  skies. 

GHdittg  tfarovgh  Magellan's  straits. 
Where  two  oceans  ope  their  gates. 
What  a  spectacle  awaits ! 
The  immense  Pacific  smiles 
Round  ten  thousand  little  isles^ 
-•^-Haonts  of  vic^esee  and  wUet. 

But  the  powers  of  darkness  yield. 
For  the  Cross  is  in  the  field, 
And  the  light  of  life  veveal'd : 

Rays  from  rock  to  rock  it  darts. 

Conquers  adamantine  hearts, 

And  immortal  bliss  imparts. 

North  and  west,  receding  fivr 
From  the  evening's  downward  star, 
Now  I  mount  Aurora's  car,— > 
Pale  Siberia's  deserts  shun. 
From  Eamtschatka's  headlands  ran, 
South  and  east,  to  meet  the  sun. 

Jealous  China,  strange  Japan,    , 
With  bewildered  thought  I  scan : 
——They  are  but  dead  seas  of  man. 
Lo !  the  eastern  Cyclades, 
Phcsnix-nests,  and  halcyon  seas; 
But  I  tarry  not  with  these. 

Pass  we  now  New  Holland's  shoals. 
Where  no  ample  river  rolls ; 
EWorld  of  undisoover'd  souls ! 

Bring  them  forth; — ^'tis  Heaven's  JeGroe, 

Man,  assert  thy  dignity; 

Let  not  brutes  look  .iown  on  thee. 

Either  India  next  is  seen,  . 

With  the  Ganges  stretch'd  between ; 

Ah  f  what  horrors  here  have  been. 
War,  disguised  as  commerce,  came 
Britain,  carrying  sword  and  fiame, 
Won  an  empire,— lost  her  name. 

By  the  golf  of  Persia^ail, 
Where  the  true-love  nightingale. 
Woos  the  rose  in  every  vale. 

Though  Arabia  chaige  the  breeze 
With  the  incense  of  her  trees, 
On  I  presi  o*er  Mnthom  imis. 


CSape  of  Stonas,  ihy  soe^tre*«  fled. 
And  the  angel  Hope,  instead. 
Lights  from  heaven  upon  thy  head* 

St.  Helena's  dungeon-keep 

Soowk  defiance  o'er  Ibo  daap ; 

Tiiere  Nspoleon'e  niioi  sleep  , 

Mammon's  plague-skips.thMnig  ikta 
Oh  I  'twere  mercy  to  tho  alaves^ 
Were  the  m»ws  if  sharks  their  giftTso. 

Hercules,  thy  pillars  stand. 

Sentinels  of  sea  and  land; 

Cloud-dapt  Atlsfi  towers  at  lumd. 

Mark  the  dens  of  caitiff  Moors; 

Ha!  the  pirates  seize  their  oars; 

— ^Fly  the  desecrated  shores. 
Egypt's  hieroglyphic  realm. 
Other  floods  than  NUe's  o'erwMa; 
Slaves  tum'd  despots  hold  the 

Judah's  cities  are  forlem, 
Lebanon  and  Camiid  shorn, 
Zkm  trampled  down  with  scorn. 

Greece,  thine  ancient  lamp  is  spent  i 

Thou  sxt  thine  own  monument;  ' 

But  the  sepulchre  is  rent. 

And  a  wind  is  on  the  wing 

At  whose  breath  new  heroes  springs 

Sages  teach,  and  poets  sing. 

Italy,  thy  beauties  shroud    * 

In  a  got^geouB  evening  dovd; 

Thy  refidg^it  head  is  bow'di 

Tot  where  Roman  gemus  nigM^ 
Bomaa  blood  mast  warm  the  veins  $ 
—Look  well,  tyrants,  to  your  ^udak 
Feudal  realm  of  old  romance, 
Spain,  thy  lofty  front  advance. 
Grasp  thy  shield,  and  ooneh  thy  lM06k 

At  the  fire-flash  of  thine  eye. 

Giant  bigotry  shall  fiy ; 

At  thy  voice,  ej^nression  die. 
liBsitania;,  from  the  dust 
Shake  thy  lodcB;  thy  cause  is  joat{ 
Strike  for  freedom,  strike  and  tmst 

FVanoe,  I  huiry  from  thy  shore; 
Then  art  not  the  France  of  yore; 
Thou  art  new-bom  France  no  more. 

Sweep  by  Holland  like  the  blast; 

One  quick  glance  at  Denmark  cast, 

Sweden,  Russia  ^-«]1  is  past. 

Elbe  nor  Weser  tempt  my  stay ; 

Germany  beware  the  day 

When  ^y  schoolmen  bear  t^  Bway. 

Now  to  theei,  to  thee  I  fly, 

Fairest  isle  boieath  the  sky 

To  mine  heart,  as  in  mine  i^ ! 

I  have  seen  them,  one  by  one^ 
Every  shore  beneath  the  sun. 
And  my  voyage  now  is  done. 

While  I  bid  them  all  be  Uest; 
'    Britain,  thou'rt  my  home^  my  rest; 

My  own  land  I  love  thee  best.— MoirTooKERr. 


■^•" 


THE  GREAT  BIRD  OP  PARADISE. 

(ParatUsea  major.) 

This  is  the  common  or  great  Bird  oi  Paradise,— 
Paradisea  apoda  of  Limieus,  and  Paradifea  major  of 
Shaw.  The  length  of  the  bird  is  nsoally  two  feet, 
measnring  ftoia  the  bill  to  the  tip  of  the  inside 
feathers.  This  beautifdl  creature  has  been  in  Mr. 
Beale^B  possession  nine  years,  and  was  originally 
procured  from  the  Island  of  Bouro,  (one  of  ^  Mo- 
lucca group).  The  •  account  of  this  bird  having  no 
legs,  being  constantly  on  the  wing,  and  in  the  air,  on 
which  it  lived,  are,  of  course,  perfectly  fabulous :  to 
support  this  account,  however,  the  legs  of  the  bird 
were  tdways  cut  off  when  the  preserved  specimens  were 
offered  for  sale.  Another  reason  for  cutting  off  the 
legs  is,  that  the  birds  are  found  to  be  more  easily 
prcsefyed  wMiout  tbemi   besides  that  the  Moom 


S8 

mated  the  WkI<  Wlthont  leg«,  la  «d«  topatthem, 

in  their  mode  fighU,  on  thejr  helmeta  a«  oinamenU. 

Xhete  bird!  *re  foond  at  the  Aroo  I<l»ndi,  donog 
the  we«teriy  or  dry  monwon,  and  they  retnni  to  New 
Onines  m  ioon  U  the  e««teriy  op  wet  n»on»oon  Kt« 
in.  They  cone  alwaya  in  a  flock  of  thirty  or  forty, 
•nd  Are  led  by  a  Wid,  whiA  the  inhabitant!  of  Aroo 
caU  the  king,  llita  leader  ia  bUck,  with  red  spott, 
■nd  constandy  fliea  higher  than  the  real  of  the  flock, 
»  drcooHtance  which  occamona  their  roin  when  the 
king  alighta  on  the  gronnd,  whence  they  are  not  able 
to  riae  on  account  of  the  aingnlar  Btruetnre  and  dw- 
poattion  of  their  plnmage.  They  are  likewise  nnable 
to  fly  with  the  wind,  which  wonld  dertroy  their  loo»e 
plnmage,  bnl  take  their  flight  conatantly  against  it 
From  the  deBcaey  and  harmony  in  the  arran^ment 
of  the  crfoora  in  thU  bird,  aa  weU  aa  iU  remark- 
ably light  and  delicate  appearance,  it  may  weU  be 
named  the  Bird  of  the  Sun,  or  of  Paradise,  for  it 
1   beauty    the    whole    of   the    feathered 


THE  SXTURDAY  HA6AZIMX. 


CAvqurS,  lasfi. 


creation. 

The  neck  of  this  bird  is  of  a  beantiful  canary- 
yellow  colour,  blending  gradoally  into  the  fine  cho- 
colate coUjut  of  the  other  parte  of  the  body;  tiie 
wings  are  very  short,  and  of  a  chotolate  colour. 
Underneath  them,  long,  delicate,  and  gold-coloured 
feathera  proceed  from  the  side*  in  two  beantiful  and 
graceful  tufls,  extending  far  beyond  the  tail,  which 
is  also  short  and  of  a  chocolate  colonr,  with  two 
Very  long  shafts  of  the  same  hne.  At  the  base  of 
the  mandibles,  the  delicate  plnmage  has,  during  one 
time,  (according  as  the  rays  of  light  are  thrown  upon 
it,}  the  appearance  of  a  fioe  black  velvet,  and  at 
another  a  very  dark  green,  which  contrasts  admirably 
witii  the  bright  emerald  of  the  throaL  There  is 
nothing  abmpt  or  gandy  in  the  plnmage  of  this 
bird ;  the  colours  harmonize  in  the  most  elegant 
manner,  and  the  chastcness  does  not  fail  to  excite 
our  admiration.  The  mandibles  are  of  a  light  blue, 
iMdes  bright  yellow,  and  the  feet  of  a  lilac  tint. 


This  degaat  creatore  haa  a  h^tt.  playM,  and 
gracefol  manner,  with  an  arch  and  impudent  look; 
dances  about  when  a  visiter  appraachea  the  e^e, 
and  aeems  delighted  at  being  made  an  ol^ect  of 
admiration.  lU  notes  are  very  pecoHar,  aomeiriiBt 
reaembling  the  cawing  of  the  raven,  but  far  mcare 
varied.  It  washes  itself  r^nlarly  twice  dafly,  and 
after  having  performed  ite  ablutions,  throwa  ito 
delicate  feathers  up  nearly  over  the  head,  the 
qnilla  of  which  feathers  have  a  pecnliai;  stractoic, 
so  as  to  enable  the  bird  to  effect  this  ohjaat.  Its 
food  during  confinement  ia  boiled  rice/ Brfxed««p  with 
soft  ^g,  together  with  plantauu  and  living  insects 
of  the  grasshopper  tribe.  It  wiU  eat  inaects  when 
in   a   Uving  state,  but  will  not  bmch  them   when 

I  obaerved  the  bird,  previously  to  ,eating  a  giaea- 
bopper,  given  him  in  an  entire  or  namatnated  state, 
place  the  insect  upon  the  perch,  keep  it  firmly  fixed 
with  the  claws,  and  divesting  it  of  the  legs,  wings, 
gcc.,  devour  it  with  th«  head  always  plaaa^^rst. 

A  drawing  of  the  bird,  of  the  natural  aize,  was 
made  by  a  C*ineae  artist  This  was  taken  one 
morning  to  the  original,  who  paid  a  compKment  to 
the  artist  by  considering  it  one  of  his  own  species. 
The  bhd  advanced  steadfastly  towards  the  pictnre, 
uttering  at  the  same  time  its  cawing  congratolatory 
notes;  it  did  not  app»r  excited  by  rage.  But  pecked 
gently  at  the  representation,  jumping  about  the 
perch,  knocking  its  mandibles  together  with  a  clatter- 
ing noise,  and  cleaning  them  against  tbs  perch,  aa  it 
welcoming  the  arrival  of  a  companion. 

After  the  trial  of  the  picture,  a  looking-glass  was 
brought,  to  see  what  e(fect  it  wo*U  produce  upon 
the  bird,  and  the  result  was  nmrly  the  aame ;  he 
regarded  the  reflecti(H>  of  himaelf  most  ateadfaatly  in 
the  mirror,  never  quitting  it  during  the  time  it  re- 
mained before  him. 

From  Buiin''  fTaubHafi  is  r«Jyiu«. 


t  oaBAT  aian  or  rAauiiiE.    . 
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Of  all  the  countries  of  civilized  Europe,  there  is 
Bcarcely  any  one  so  notorious  as  Spain  for  the  bad- 
ness of  the  accommodation  which  it  affords  to 
travellers.  Even  its  large  cities,  and  the  very  capital 
itself,  are  not  exempt  from  this  reproach; — they  all 
share  it,  though,  of  course,  in  a  somewhat  lesser  de- 
gree, with  the  poorest  villages,  and  the  most  solitary 
resting-places.  It  is  to  this  circumstance  that  we 
may,  in  a  great  measure,  attribute  the  fact  that  Spain 
has  been  comparatively  so  rarely  visited  by  foreigners  ^ 
the  account  invariably  given  by  every  traveller  upon 
his  return,  of  the  hardships  which  he  had  experienced 
in  his  progress,  was  fully  sufficient  to  deter  any  but 
the  most  enterprising,  from  attempting  to  follow  in 
his  steps.  It  is  curious,  too,  that  scarcely  any  im- 
provement lias  taken  place  throughout  the  greater 
portion  of  the  country,  for  the  last  150  years  5  the 
accounts  of  recent  writers  exhibit  nearly  the  same 
picture  as  those  of  travellers  of  a  more  remote  date. 

An  "  English  gentleman,"  as  he  styles  himself, — 
commonly  said  to  be  Mr.  Bromley,  who  visited  Spain 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  speaks 
somewhat  pathetically  of  the  sufferings  which  he  en- 
dured in  his  tour.  "  The  miserable  poverty  in  this 
country,"  he  says  '*  and  consequently  very  ill  accom- 
modation on  the  roads,  makes  travelling  very  uneasie. 
I  had  the  misfortune  to  experience  this,  being  forced 
to  take  up  sometimes  where  neither  bread  nor  lodging 
were  to  be  had.  I  remember  one  night  late  I  came 
to  my  inn,  both  cold  and  wet,  but  could  neither  have 
bread  or  wine,  nor  a  bed  to  lye  in,  (the  house  affording 
only  one  poor  sorry  thing  for  the  family,)  no  oyl  for 
my  lamp,  no  fewel  of  any  kind  to  bum,  nor  any  pro- 
vision for  our  horses."  And  when  he  is  about  to 
quit,  he  takes  his  leave,  hoping  to  meet  with  better 
entertainment  in  Italy,  than  he  had  found  in  Portugal 
and  Spain, "  for  both  their  accommodations,"  he  adds, 
"  and  the  wicked  vile  temper  of  the  people  will  soon 
tire  any  one,  and  make  him  give  God  thanks  that  he 
can  say  he  hath  with  safety  passed  through  these 
countries." 

When  Mr.  Swinburne  travelled  through  Spain  in 
the  years  1775  and  1776,  the  state  of  things  was 
scarcely  improved.  He  and  his  party  were  obUged  to 
journey  with  a  complete  wagon  load  of  baggage, 
carrying  not  only  their  own  beds,  but  even  their  own 
provisions — ^bread,  wine,  meal,  oil,  and  salt — ^from  one 
great  town  to  another;  for  they  seldom  met  with 
anjrthing  in  the  inns  but  the  bare  walls,  and  perhaps 
a  few  eggs,  which  were  always  sold  at  an  unconscion- 
able price.  If  they  chanced  to  find  a  few  unbroken 
chairs,  they  used  to  esteem  themselves  uncommonly 
fortunate;  yet  for  this  poor  accommodation  they  al- 
ways paid  dearly.  Their  mode  of  proceeding  is  thus 
described: — ^"As  soon  as  we  arrive  at  one  of  these 
bams,  called  Ventas,  our  first  cartf  is  to  set  up  our 
beds.  The  kitchen  is  generally  at  one  end,  the  mules 
stand  in  the  back  part,  and  our  apartment  ia  a  par- 
tition run  up  against  the  wall  to  the  street,  with  a 
hole  or  two  for  light,  defended  by  three  or  four  very 
useless  iron  bars,  for  a  pigmy  could  not  squeeze 
through  the  window.  Next  our  cook  takes  his  stand 
at  the  hearth,  to  warm  our  broth,  which  we  carry 
ready  made  iu  a  kettle  behind  our  chaise;  and  if  he 
can  procure  fuel  and  elbow-room,  tosses  up  a  hash, 
or  some  such  campa^  dish.  Sometimes  we  are 
lucky  enough  to  have  an  opportunity  of  setting  our 
spit,  or  broiling  a  chop  upon  our  gridiron ;  but  these 
are  luxuries  we  are  not  to  expect  above  once  or  twice 
in  the  course  of  a  week." 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Towiiae&<^  who  psrfdvmed  his  joaniey 
in  1 786  and  i767»  prefixed  to  it  ceftalft  *'  Directions 
to  the  Itinerant  in  Spain,"  whkh  contain  a  tolerably 
comprehensive  list  of  the  things  requinte  for  one 
desiring  to  "  travel  commodiously  in  Spaiji."  A 
good  constitution  and  two  good  servants  tie  nnmfiig 
them;  the  latter  should  be  a  Spaniard  and  a  Swiss, 
and  one  of  them  should  be  sufficiently  arqnainted 
with  the  art  of  cooking,  and  also  with  the  ''  supeiim 
art,"  as  he  terms  it,  of  providing  for  the  joiimey,-^ 
"  which  implies  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country 
through  which  he  is  to  pass,  that  he  may  secure  a 
stock  of  wine,  bread,  and  meat,  in  places  where  these 
excel,  and  such  a  stock  as  may  be  sufficient  to  carry 
him  through  the  districts  in  which  these  are  not  to 
be  obtained" — ^rather  a  respectable  stock  of  qualifi- 
cations. Moreover,  in  his  baggage,  for  the  transport 
of  which  three  strong  mules  are  to  be  purehased — he 
should  have  sheets,  a  mattress,  a  blanket,  and  a 
quilt,  a  table-cloth,  knives,  forks,  and  qnions,  with 
''a  copper  vessel  sufficiently  capacious  to  boil  his 
meat,"  which  should  be  furnisfaed  with  a  cover  and 
a  lock;  and  lasUy,  each  of  the  servants  should  have 
a  gun  slung  by  his  side. 

The  -picture  which  recent  travellers  give  us  of  the 
inconveniences  attendant  upon  a  journey  through 
Spain  at  the  present  day,  is  scarcdy  more  attractive 
than  that  drawn  by  their  predecessors  in  former 
years.  A  partial  improvement  has,  indeed,  .taken 
place  on  these  lines  of  road,  upon  which  HUgendat, 
or  stage-coaches,  similar  to  the  well  known  French 
diligences,  have  of  late  been  established*  Between 
Vittoria  and  Madrid  the  travdier  may  fa»e  pretty 
well;  Mr.  Inglis  says  that  he  always  found  a  clean 
bed  and  something  upon  the  table,  of  which  it  was 
possible  to  make  a  tolerable  meaL  The  diligence 
which  runs  between  Madrid  and  Bayonne  passes 
along  that  line  of  road;  and  preparations  are  always 
made  at  fixed  stations  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
passengers.  If  any  one  of  them  does  not  partake 
of  the  dinner  or  supper  which  may  be  provided,  he 
pays  two-thirds  of  its  price  W  way  of  mdemmficaeion 
to  the  master  of  the  inn.  This  indemnification  is 
looked  upon  by  some  as  perfectly  fiur;  without  it  the 
traveller  by  the  dUigencki  co«dd  never  count  upon  a 
meal  at  any  po§ada,  beoauas  it  would  not  answer  the 
innkeeper's  purpose  to  Incur  the  expense  of  prepara- 
tion upon  a  road  affording  so  few  customen,  without 
the  certainty  of  sonle  remuneration. 

The  great  difficulty  which  the  travdler  has  to  con- 
tend against  in  the  smalls  inns  of  Spain,  is  the 
certainty,  of  a  probability  amounting  very  nearly  to 
certainty,  of  getting  nothing  to  eat,  and  only  the  floor 
or  a  chair  to  sleep  upon.  If,  therefore,  he  intends 
to  traverse  the  country  to  any  extent,  he  must  carry 
his  bed  with  him  as  Mr.  Townsend  directs,  and  keep 
constantly  supplied  with  provisions.  His  own  im- 
plements for  eating  should  also  accompany  him,  for 
knives  and  forks  are  luxxuies  rarely  to  be  met  with 
in  a  Spanish  w/ifo;  the  Spaniards  who  resort  to  it 
are  accustomed  to  dispense  with  forks,  and  as  for 
knives,  every  one  of  them  has  his  own  clasp-knife 
with  him.  Above  all,  it  is  essential  to  the  comfort  of 
the  traveller  that  he  should  not  be  over  nice  and 
fastidious.  "  If  ever  these  Views  rf  5p«»,"  says 
Mr.  Locker,  speaking  of  his  own  woric,  "should 
tempt  any  of  our  countrjrmen  to  follow  our  steps 
through  this  interesting  country,  we  would  advise 
them  to  lay  aside  the  proud  English  habit  of  com- 
paring foreign  convemences  with  tke  accommodations 
they  leave  behind  them.  The  traveller  who  arrives 
at  an  English  inn  needs  but  his  purse  to  command 
all  ordinary  comforts;  but  it  is  not  yet  so  in  Spain. 
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After  m  long  md  WMrfgoiUft  jo«nk«y,  if  he  eotae  un- 
prepared to  his  p&9ad&,  he  may  sometimes  be  woMly 
disappoiiited.  To  the  question,  '  What  can  I  have 
to  eat  ?*  a  common  reply  is,  '  Whatever  yon  have 
brought.' " 

Thongh,  however,  provision  is  seldom  made  at  the 
Venta  for  guests,  the  hostess  is  ready  to  cook  such 
articles  as  &e  prudent  traveller  has  purchased  by  the 
"way  3  and  when  he  departs  in  the  morning,  he  pays 
for  the  ruido  de  la  casa,  (the  disturbance  he  has  made 
in  the  house,)  as  the  principal  chaige  in  the  reckoning. 
He  is  even  at  liberty  to  take  upon  himself  the  care  of 
preparing  his  own  meal  j  ''  and  if,"  says  Mr.  Inglis, 
"  he  possesses  the  faintest  idea  of  the  art  of  cookery, 
this    will  generally  be  his  wisest-  plan."      Spanish 
cookery  is  seldom  to  the  taste  of  a  stranger ;  their 
pecnliar  mode  of  seasoning  their  food  meets  with  the 
approval  of  few  but  themselves.    They  are  very  fond  o 
spices,  and  will  scarcely  eat  anything  without  saffron, 
pimento,  or  garlic  j    according   to  Mr.  Swinburne, 
they  delight  in  wine  that  has  a  strong  taste  of  the 
pitched  skin,  in  which  it  is  the  practice  to  keep  it  in 
this  country,  and  in  oil  that  has  a  rank  smell  and 
taste.     "  Indeed,"  he  says,  "  the  same  oil  feeds  their 
lamp,  swims  in  their  pottage,  and  dresses  their  salad ; 
and  in  inns,  the  lighted  lamp  is  frequently  handed 
down  to  the  table  that  each  man  may  take  the  quan- 
tity he  chooses."     Throughout  a  large  part  of  Spain, 
the  first  two  dishes  placed  upon  the  supper-table  are 
8oup«  so  called,  and  boiled  eggs  j  the  soup,  however, 
is  said  to  be  "  not  soup,"  the  whole   of  the  liquid 
being  generally  absorbed  by  the  bread.     The  eggs  are 
always  boiled  as  if  for  a  salad  -,  when  bruised,  how- 
ever, and  eaten  with  vinegar,  and  pepper,  and  bread, 
this  part  of  the  supper  is  not  to  be  rejected  3  because, 
as  we  are  told,  *'  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
stew  or  fowl  which  follows,  will  be  found  reclining 
upon  a  bed  of  oil  and  garlic,  from  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  extricate  an  untainted  morsel."     Good  wine, 
however,  with  sometimes  delicious  grapes  and  melons, 
is  seldom  wanting ;  and  with  this  the  traveller  may 
learn  occasionally  to  copsole  himself. 

Our  engraving  represents  the  interior  of  the  Venta 
at  the  small  hamlet  of  Las  Casas  de  Benecasi,  which 
is  situated  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  on  the  road 
leading  from  Murviedro  into  the  Principality  of 
Catalonia ;  it  is  taken  from  one  of  the  views  given 
by  Mr.  Locker,  who  says  that  it  may  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  the  low  posadoi  in  Spain.  The  kitchen 
is  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  whole  family ;  it  is 
also  the  common  thoroughfare  of  the  goats,  the  pigs, 
and  the  poultry,  the  doors  being  rarely  closed,  even 
at  night.  Beneath  the  mouth  of  a  huge  chimney 
appears  the  hostess  in  gay  attire,  fuming  before  her 
fryixig.pan,  which  successively  receives  salt-fish  for 
the  carriers,  omelets  and  bacon  for  the  better  guests, 
with  oil  and  garlic  for  all.  There  she  reigns  supreme, 
fur  all  else,  whatever  be  their  rank  or  calling,  mingle 
in  perfect  equality. 

The  Spaniards  are  loud  talkers,  but  amidst  all  the 
clamour  and  confusion  lier  voice  and  authority  pre- 
vail. The  guests  cluster  round  her  with  their  ci- 
garros,  and  bandy  their  jests  with  unceasing  mirth. 
This  is  their  greatest  delight,  and  no  people  on  earth 
surpass  them  in  low  humour.  Here  at  night  the 
carriers  repose  on  their  pack -saddles,  their  mules 
and  carts  being  stationed  in  the  outer  apartment, 
where  commonly  stands  the  well,  which  generates 
myriads  of  musquitoes  to  infest  the  ludging-rooms 
above,  and  these  swarm  with  vermin  of  a  baser  kind. 


That  man  alone  can  be  called  happy,  wlio  is  at  peace  with 
bis  own  heart  and  with  his  Maker.— -Southby. 


THE  NIGHTINGALB. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  Nightingide  is  a 
melancholy  bird;  an  error  that  has  arisen  from  the 
heathen  writers,  who  have  ascribed  to  it  a  character 
and  invested  it  with  a  name  foreign  to  its  natui^  and 
habits.  The  story  related  by  the  Roman  poet,  Ovid, 
of  the  fabled  fate  of  Philomela,  (who,  mourning  the 
loss  of  her  children,  was  changed  into  a  Nightingale,) 
though  it  awakens  oiu:  pity,  ought  not  to  lead  us  to 
adopt  it.  The  modem  poets,  mdeed,  have  aided  this 
imaginative  fraud,  and  their  lines  teem  with  allusions 
to  the  pensive  and  melancholy  habits  of  the  Night- 
ingale. The  little  Philomela  is  highly  poetical,  but  a 
very  glaring  breach  of  Nature's  laws. 

Not  to  open  the  controversy  (in  which  even  the 
statesman  Fox  was  a  combatant),  whether  the  song 
of  the  Nightingale  be  merry  or  sorrowful,  we  cannot 
adopt  either  alternative.  It  is  not  merry  in  the  sense 
which  usage  has  given  to  that  word,  but  it  certainly  is 
a  song  of  joy.  The  outpouring  of  a  gladdened  heart, 
(full  of  melody  and  love,  for  the  male  bird  is  the 
songster,)  and  expressive  of  its  gallantry  and  devotion. 
It  certainly  is  not  sorrowful,  though  it  is  occasionally 
interspersed  with  plaintive  notes. 

There  is  something  novel  in  its  nightly  song;  a 
novelty  which  is  heightened  by  the  repose  that  reigns 
around,  and  by  our  own  feelings  at  that  season  of 
rest.  We  are  lingering  listeners ;  for  the  shades  of 
night  rest  on  our  eyelids,  and  our  sense  of  loneliness 
imbues  our  spirits  with  melancholy :  but  that  lone- 
liness, that  repose,  and  that  season,  awaken  in  the 
Nightingale  all  its  melody,  and  render  it  lively  and  ' 
gay.  Its  song»  during  fine  clear  weather,  is  incessant 
from  eleven  at  night  until  two  in  the  morning.  It 
sings  also  in  the  day,  but  not  so  loud  or  with  such 
spirit  as  in  the  night. 

We  do  not  deny  to  the  nightingale  the  faculty  of 
expression,  but  cannot  by  any  means  subscribe  to  the 
opinion,  that  in  its  song  there  are  expressions  of  grief: 
for,  unless  we  suppose  it  the  creature  of  the  most  un- 
natural sensibility,  such  an  opinion  is  groundless* 
We  must  put,  not  only  its  nature,  but  all  nature  to 
the  rack,  to  suppose  that,  within  a  half  minute,  ex- 
pressions of  grief  and  pleasure  are  uttered  alternately 
with  causeless  indifference !  How  then  shall  we  speak 
of  this  bird?  Not  as  a  phenomenon,  but  simply,  that 
its  physical  powers  and  its  constitution  are,  in  the 
highest  degree,  adapted  for  the  exercise  and  practice 
of  song.  It  is  a  *warbler,  designed  by  Provid^ioe  to' 
fill  the  first  place  in  that  scale  of  excellence  and 
order,  which  is  to  be  traced  in  every  species  of  animal 
life. 

Another  error  is,  that  the  Nightingale  is  a  shy  bird. 
The  writa:"  has  stood  within  three  yards  of  one  in  full 
song.  The  effect  was  thrilling !  •  Variety,  still  varied, 
flexibility,  expression,  softness,  and  power  combined? 
The  choicest  and  most  captivating  melody !  Again, 
they  are  easily  caught.  The  trap  being  very  simple, 
and  the  poor  birds  more  so. 

Nightingales  will  sing  in  confinement,  but  their 
habits  and  temper  are  both  unsuited  to  its  trammels. 
In  that  state  they  require  continued  attention ;  and 
unless  the  course  of  feeding  is  well  understood  and 
practised,  they  die. 

They,  are  beyond  all  doubt,  migratory ;  but  in  other 
respects  similar  to  the  Robin,  of  an  ashen  colour,  and 
rather  larger. 

In  all  ages  and  countries  they  have  been  a  theme 
of  praise }  and  poets  have  made  them  objects  of 
peculiar  admiration  and  regard,  including  Milton, 
Thomson,  Bjrron,  and  Coleridge;  a  galaxy,  which 
might  raise  tiie  envy  of  heroes,  and  which  kings  would 

gladly  share. ^Reciuhart. 
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THE  MARKET  CROSS,  AT  DEVIZES 


Thb  Market  Cross  at  Devizes,  ia  Wauhire,  wu 
erected  about  fifteeea  years  ago,  at  the  sole  espeuae  of 
Lord  Sidntouth,  as 'a  ineinorial  of  his  attachawnt  to 
the  interests  of  the  borongh,  which  he  had  represented 
in  serend  successive  parliaments,  previous  to  his 
ekvation  to  the  peerage.  It  is  built  entirely  of  Bath 
stone,  and  was  designed  and  executed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Benjamin  Wyatt,  Esq.,  architect.  This 
cross  in  its  lower  department  forms  a  sqnate,  having 
a  buttress  at  each  angle,  surmounted  by  an  enncbed 
pinnack.  The  spire  is  an  octagon,  with  ribs  and 
crockeU  at  the  several  angles,  and  is  tastefully 
decorated. 

The  following  remariiable  inscription  ^peors  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  stmctore : — 

"  Tbe  Mayor  and  ComroKATtoK  of  Devixeb 
avail  themselves  of  the  stability  of  this  building,  to 
transmit  to  future  times  the  record  of  an  awful  event, 
which  occurred  in  this  maibt-place,  in  the  year 
1753;  hoping  that  such  record  may  serve  as  a 
salotary  warning  against  the  danger  of  impiously 
invoking  Divine  vengeance,  or  of  calling  on  the  holy 
name  of  God  to  conceal  the  devices  of  falsehood  and 
fraud. 

"  On  Thursday  the  25th  of  January,  1753,  Ruth 
I^<Toe,  of  Fotteme,  in  this  county,  agreed  with  three 
other  women  to  buy  a  sack  of  wheat  in  the  maricet, 
each  paying  her  due  proportion  towards  the  same ; 
one  of  these  women,  in  collecting  the  several  quotas 
of  money,  discovered  a  deficiency,  and  demanded  of 
Ruth  Pierce  the  sum  which  was  wanting  to  make 
good  the  amount  j  Ruth  Pierce  protested  that  she  had 
paid  her  shore ;  and  Eoid,  Sie  wuhed  the  might  drop 
dan  deed,  if  the  had  not.  She  rashly  repeated  this 
awful  wish,  when,  to  the  coasteroation  and  terror 
at  tiie  surrounding  multitude,  site  instantly  fell 
down,  and  expired,  bavuig  the  mtmey  concealed  in 


In  a  •enoon  pnMlted  on  tba  nJ^ect,  by  Dr.  H. 

St^biog,  Archdeacon  of  Wilts,  and  published  in 
1760,  we  find  a  fidl  account  of  the  striking  dispenjo- 
tion,  the  substance  of  which  is  recorded  above.  "  A 
memorial  of  this  extraordinary  event,"  says  be,  "now 
(1756,)  stands  written  upon  a  painted  board  fixed  np 
at  tbe  market  cross,  where  the  thing  happened ;  and 
I  submit  it  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  whether 
this  and  soch- like. instances,  many  of  which  occur  in 
all  history,  are  not  a  very  strong  presumptive  evidence 
from  feet,  for  the  txuth  of  a  directing  Providence !" 

To  this  may  be  added  another  case  of  guilt  sud- 
denly overtaken  by  a  signal  and  sudden  infliction.  It 
is  told  of  Archbishop  Leighton,  that  a  tremendous 
storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  happened  one  day,  as 
he  was  going  from  Glasgow  to  Dumblane.  He  was 
seen  when  at  a  great  distance  by  two  men  of  bad  cha- 
racter: |they  had  not  courage  openly  to  rob  Iiim;  but 
uisbing  to  hit  upon  some  method  of  extorting  money 
from  him,  one  of  them  said,  "  I  will  lie  down  by  tbe 
way-side,  as  if  I  were  dead ;  and  yon  shall  inform  the 
archbishop  that  I  was  killed  by  the  lightning,  and  b^ 
money  of  him  to  bury  me."  When  Dr.  Leighton 
arrived  at  the  spot,  the  wicked  wretch  told  him  the 
fabricated  story :  the  archbishop  condoled  with  the 
survivor,  gave  him  money,  and  proceeded  on  his 
journey.  But  when  the  man  returned  to  his  com- 
panion, he  found  him  reallji  UfeUts!  Immediately  he 
b^an  to  exclaim  alond,  "  Ob,  sir,  he  is  dead )  Ob,  air, 
be  is  dead!"  On  which  the  archbishop,  perceiving  the 
fraud,  left  the  man  with  this  serious  reflection: — "  It 
is  a  dangerous  thing  to  trifle  with  the  judgments  of 
God." 

We  ought  not  to  sit  in  judgment  -,  but  surely  the 
wicked  is  driven  away  in  his  wickedness,  sometimes 
in  a  very  exemplary  manner.  Nor  should  such  in- 
stances OS  those  just  quoted,  lead  us  to  form  uncha- 
ritable conclusions.  When  any  great  calamity  has 
happened  to  a  fellow-creature,  who  was,  to  oil 
human  ai^)earance,  aerionsly  liable  to  some  peculiar 
visitation,  it  ought  to  make  us  look  closely  to  onr- 
selves ;  it  ought  to  induce  us  to  consider  seriously 
how  we  should  have  been  prepared  for  the  event,  and  in 
what  state  it  would  have  found  us.  It  is  recorded  of 
one  of  the  ablest  and  best  of  men  of  the  age  in  which 
be  L\-ed,  that  when  he  beard  of  a  criminal  con- 
demned  by  the  laws  of  his  country  to  die,  be  used 
often  to  say,  "  Who  can  teQ  whether  this  man  is  not 
better  than  I  >  cr  if  I  am  better,  it  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  myself,  but  to  the  goodness  of  God."  He  tfaou^t, 
no  doubt,  of  the  religious  advantages  with  which  he 
himself  had  been  bleased,  and  tbe  various  checks  and 
warnings  he  had  met  with,  to  which  the  other  perb^ts 
bad  been  a  stranger ;  and  thus,  though  abhorring  the 
guilt,  and  seeing  it  in  its  own  dark  colours,  he  com- 
passionated tbe  offender,  and  made  every  allowance 
which  could  fairly  be  made,  con^tently  with  juatice 
and  truth. 


TUE   ADVENTURER  ( 


r   TBI   SEA   OT  UEC 
The  gales 


Of  pleasure  hsply  waft  him,  and  be  bonuds 
EznltiDgJy  upon  the  flstfring  main  t 
Nor  heed*  the  inexperienc'd  boy  tiie  hints 
Of  pnidenoe,  and  the  oomuels  of  tbe  wiiet 
He  iteen  impstiumdy  tbroo^  dsndng  wava^ 
And  oceans  of  illnnTe  bHia,  till  noir, — 
Crashing  upon  her  keel,  his  vessel  lies 
A  total  wreck  upon  tb'  andreaded  reef  1 

"  Avoid  tlie  tnoal  t"  the  iacr^d  prctcher  oiksi 
Tbe  volmnes  of  tbe  dcod^And  living  ope 
Tbe  roonilory  page,  OUa,  in  v&in  1 
If  PaRsioD  bold  the  helm,  Aod  Pleuuro  fill 
The  awellJDg  sail,  thou^  Bflssan,  Conecicnce,  say 
"  Avoid  the  fihoid  I"  theToj^iM-ialtiet!— CARXixsTaVf 
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GREAT  NUMBERS. 

lYo.  nL      KUMBBRB  DXSCRIPTITX   OF  MOTION. 

Whxm  bocBes  are  described  as  being  in  motion,  or  in 
an  opposite  state,  at  rest,  such  terms  are,  of  coarse, 
employed  in  a  relative,  or  comparative,  sense.  For 
anigbt  that  we  know  to  the  contrary,  motion  may  be  as 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  matter,  in  all  its  diver- 
sities of  form,  and  amidst  the  perpetual  changes  of 
^vbich  it  is  susceptible,  as  heat,  light,  electricity,  and 
magnetism.  We  know  nothing,  by  experience,  of  a 
state  of  perfect  rest,-— of  absolute  repose,  but,  on  the 
(amtrary,  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes  we  detect  decisive 
proofs  of  activity.  In  the  heavens  above  and  on  the 
earth  beneath,  a  series  of  successive  movements  are 
unceasingly  operating.  Matter  which  enters  into  the 
constitution  of  animated  beings  changes  its  form,  its 
cbaracter,  and  its  locality;  similar  results  ensue  in  the 
lees  complicated,  but  not  the  less  beautiful,  structures 
of  the  vc^tablc  world)  and  the  solid  rock — ^the  frame- 
work of  the  globe  we  inhabit — is  equally  endowed 
with  a  principle  of  motion — ^its  elementary  particles 
being  as  obedient  to  the  laws  of  attraction,  expansion, 
decomposition,  and  subsequent  renovation,  as  are  those 
of  the  most  fragile  plant  that  grows  on  its  surface. 

These  movements  bear  but  little  analogy  to  the 
motions  which  originate  in  mechanical  contrivances  3 
still  less  do  they  admit  of  comparison  with  those  which 
characterize  ndattcr  when  endowed  with  life;  and 
tbey  are  yet  further  at  variaiice  with  the  extraordinary 
movements  presented  to  us  by  the  heavenly  bodies, 
revolving  in  their  respective  orbits  round  the  sun. 

The  motions  of  bodies  are  described  as  being  slow, 
or  rapid,  in  proportion  as  the  time  occupied  by  them 
in  passing  through  a  certain  space  is  greater  or  less; 
bodies  are  also  said  to  move  slowly  or  rapidly,  with 
relation  to  their  general  habits  and  ordinary  rates  of 
progression.  In  the  common  affairs  of  life  we  know 
but  very  little  of  rapid  movements,  excepting  as  we 
observe  them  in  other  bodies,  and  are  thus  enabled 
to  assure  ourselves  of  the  facts.  For  instance :  we 
have  no  notion  of  a  man,  by  his  own  efforts,  moving 
at  the  rate  of  50  miles  an  hour.  A  celebrated 
race-horse  is  stated,  however,  to  have  cleared  on  one 
occasion  a  mile  in  a  minute,  (60  miles  per  hour  5) 
but  that  is  a  rate  which  could  not,  of  course,  be  long 
maintained.  The  most  rapid  mode  of  transit,  appli- 
cable to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  is  that  of 
which  we  have  in  modem  times  availed  ourselves, 
namely,  by  steam-engines  on  a  rail -road.  These 
move  at  a  rate  averaging  from  20  to  25  miles  an 
hour.  On  some  occasions  they  are  said  to  have 
moved  at  the  rate  of  50  miles  an  hour,  without 
any  danger  to  the  carriage,  or  inconvenience  to  the 

passengers. 

Velocity  is  a  term  usually  employed  to  denote  rapid 
motion.  It  is  derived  from  a  Latin  word  which 
signifies  swiftness'.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  velocity  of 
wind — ^the  velocity  of  a  planet — or  the  velocity  of 
light.  But  velocity  indicates  only  in  general  terms 
the  rapid  motions  of  bodies,  without  determining 
either  the  rate  or  conditions  of  their  progress.  A 
body  moving  at  the  rate  of  50  or  100  miles  an  hour, 
is  said  to  move  with  velocity:  the  same  term  is 
equally  applicable  to  another  body  whose-  rate  of 
progression  might  be  1000  or  10,000  miles  in  a 
minute.  Velocity  is  absolute  or  it  is  relative;  absolute 
when  it  relates  to  a  body  that  moves  over  a  certain 
space  in  a  certain  time,  relative  when  there  is  a 
reference  to  another  moving  body.  Velocity  is  also 
uniform  or  it  is  unequal;  uniform  when  a  body  moves 
over  equaL  distances  in  equal  times,  unequal  when  its 
motion  i«  either  retarded  or  accelerated, 


Locomotion  implies  the  power  of  moving  from  one 
place  to  another.  It  is  this  which  distinguishes 
animals  from  plants.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
machines,  whose  propelling  force  is  included  within 
themselves  5  as  locomotive  engines  on  a  rail,  or  com- 
mon, road. 

Among  animated  beings,  connected  with  our  globe, 
birds  are  endowed  In  an  eminent  degree  with  the 
power  of  locomotion.  In  this  respect  they  seem  to 
surpass  all  other  animals ;  not  only  in  reference  to 
the  rapidity  of  their  movements,  but  also  in  con- 
tinuing them  for  a  long  time  without  taking  food  or 
rest.  It  is  well  ascertained  that  land  birds  cross  vast 
tracts  of  ocean  5  flying  at  a  rate  equal  to  50  or  60 
miles  an  hour,  and  keeping  on  their  course  both  by 
day  and  night.  The  Blue  Birds  of  America,  in  their 
periodical  migrations,  are  frequently  seen  in  situations 
where  a  distance  equal  to  600  miles  interposes 
between  them  and  the  nearest  point  of  land  from 
which  they  had  taken  their  flight.  Few  birds  pass 
over  so  great  an  extent  of  surface  in  the  same  time, 
as  our  cheerful  summer  visiters,  the  Swallows;  who 
fly  in  their  usual  way  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  a 
minute,  and  are  thus  engaged,  without  apparent 
fatigue,  during  10  or  12  hours  every  day.  There  is 
one  little  bird,  however,  the  Swift,  which  appears  to 
excel  all  others  in  the  rapidity  of  its  movements. 
An  eminent  naturalist,  who  has  assiduously  studied 
the  habits  of  this  bird,  estimates  its  motions  as  being 
equal  to  250  miles  an  hour.  It  eats,  drinks,  and 
collects  materials  for  its  nest  on  the  wing;  living  in 
the  air  more  than  any  other  bird,  and  p^orming  all 
its  functions  there,  excepting  those  of  sleep  and  in- 
cubation. 

Turn  we  now  from  these  allusions  to  terrestrial 
movements,  to  those  which  relate  to  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

The  earth,  as  well  as  each  of  the  planets  with 
which  it  is  associated,  revolves  round  the  sun  with  a 
velocity  exactly  proportioned  to  its  relative  bulk  and 
its  distance  f^om  that  resplendent  body.  These 
motions  of  the  planets  are  not  uniform ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  constantly  varsdng  throughout  the 
respective  routes  assigned  to  them.  But  notwith- 
standing these  apparent  irregularities,  each  planet 
performs  its  entire  circuit  with  undeviating  punctu- 
ality, a  circumstance  sufticient  of  itself,  were  it  the 
only  one  with  which  we  were  acquainted  in  relation 
to  the  planetary  system,  deeply  to  affect  the  mind 
with  th^  PERFECTION  of  His  operations,  "who  is 
wonderful  in  counsel  and  excellent  in  working." 

The  precision  with  which  the  earth  performs  its 
daily  and  yearly  revolutions,  supplies  us  with  the 
only  infallibly  correct  means  of  measuring  time. 
In  by-gone  days  time  was  measured  in  a  very  rough 
way,  as  by  the  hour<>glass  and  the  depsydra*;  the 
former,  a  coarse  and  imperfect  contrivance  for 
counting  out  equal  portions  of  time  3  the  latter,  an 
instrument  susceptible  of  considerable  exactness, 
measuring  time  by  the  flowing  of  water  from  one 
vessel  to  another,  but,  like  the  hour-glass,  exceed- 
ingly inconvenient,  from  the  constant  attention  it 
required.  Clocks  and  watches  are  almost  the  only 
instruments  now  employed  for  ascertaining  the  lapse 
of  time.  The  perfection  to  which  they  have  attained 
entitles  them  to  our  confidence  not  only  for  ordinary 
purposes,  but  also  in  those  branches  of  astronomical 
science  in  which  greater  accuracy  is  indispensably 
necessary.  That  beautifal  machine  termed  by  way 
of  distinction  a  chronometer  "f,  if  it  be  at  all  deserving 
the  name,  will  not  vary  in  its  rate  of  going  a  siiigle 

•  See  Saturday  Magatine,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  188. 

t  From  two  Ore^k  wortUf  signifying  to  measure  Urn* 
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(hiTiin  natty  aveottsivt  day*.    But  the  chro- 

^ it  fccumti  only  by  eompsrison  with  Uiose 

jmtroOMiiti  wbo«e  motion*  nre  Im  perfect  and  uni*- 
tmm.  Ike  erron  of  cbronometers  require  to  be 
eerracted  by  a  ftcqveat  reference  to  natural  events, 
which,  by  long  experience,  we  know  to  happen  at 
oartain  interyalfl. 

Every  planet  with  which  we  are  acquainted  turns 
ao  as  imagiMry  lin^  called  its  axiB,  which  passing 
thnm^  its  centra  and  terminating  at  opposite  points 
of  its  aarfaoa  is  there  denmninated  the  pol? s.  Some 
ef  the  i^aaataffy  bodies  revolve  with  much  greater 
velaeity  than  othera.  As  examples,  we  will  mention 
the  earth  and  Jupiter.  The  circumference  of  the 
earth  is  estimated  in  round  numbers  at  25,000 
(twanty-five  thousand)  miles.  Now  as  the  earth 
makes  an  entire  revolution  on  its  axis  in  rather  less 
than  24  hours  (23  hours^  66  minutes,  and  4  seconds,) 
avcry  abject  at  the  earth*s  surface  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  egaaler*  mutt  necessarily  move  in 
that  time  through  the  space  denoted  above,  which  is 
with  a  velocity  somewhat  exceeding  tevenieen  miles  in 
a  wtosfir  The  circumference  of  Jupiter  is  nearly 
ebvcn  times  that  of  the  earth :  in  round  numbers  we 
may  describe  it  at  273,000  (two  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  thousand)  milea.  Jupiter,  however,  although 
so  much  larger  than  the  earth,  performs  its  daily 
iwrdlution  in  leas  time,  namely,  in  9  hours,  55 
muluteSy  and  33  seeonda.  The  (Ejects  at  the  surface 
of  this  mi^;nifioent  planet  near  its  equator  move^ 
thmfore,  with  a  velocity  equal  to  about  458  mk9  in 


as  is  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  it 
hears  only  the  same  analogy  to  the  speed  with  which 
it  pursues  its  journey  tlm>ugh  the  vast  expanse  of 
the  heavens,  thU  the  ordinary  walking  pace  of  a 
man,  say  at  four  miles  an  hour,  does  to  the  rate  at 
whieb  ttle  9m\ft  fli?i,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
is  eatfaaatsd  at  260  milaa  an  hour.  There  is  some- 
thing very  impressive  in  the  thought,  that  whilst  our 
globe  is  whirlUig  round  with  a  rapidity  far  surpassing 
wfaatewr  oomes  wtlhin  the  limits  of  our  observation 
in  the  movements  of  men,  of  animals,  and  of  ma* 
chfaies )  yet  we  are  not^  apparently,  affected,  nor  in 
any  way  inconvcnieneed  by  this  incessant  activity ; 
but  when  we  further  reflect,  that  we  are  participating 
in  a  movement  still  more  rapid,  the  mean  rate  at 
which  the  earth  proceeds  in  its  orbit  being  eighteen 
nUkn  emd  three  quartere  in  a  secmd,  the  mind  is  lost  in 
wonder,  and  we  feel  at  onoe  our  inability  calmly  to 
survey,  and  completely  to  comprehend,  these  stu- 
pendous  mcmuments  of  Jehovah's  originating  and 
sustaining  power. 

We  rendily  admit,  that  of  those  who  have  now  an 
opportunity  of  making  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  general  phenomena  of  the  universe,  not  one  in  a 
hundred,  and  probably  not  one  in  a  thousand,  pos* 
sesaes  the  means  and  the  knowledge  requisite  for 
demonstrating  the  relative  magnitudes,  motions,  and 
distances  of  the  Iieavenly  bodies.  But  the  sublime 
truths  which  astronomy  announces,  are  not  the  less 
susceptible  of  proof,  because  a  few  only,  as  compared 
with  the  mass  of  mankind,  arc  permitted  to  pene- 
trate into  regions  far  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of 
haman  vision.  Vast  and  important  as  is  the  amount 
of  secular  knowledge,  when  viewed  in  the  aggregate, 
we  are  justified  in  asserting,  that  no  department  of  it 
is  so  perfeot  as  that  of  astronomy.  Here  it  is  that 
man  has  b<^en  most  successful  in  his  efforts  to  reduce 
his  knowledge  to  a  system.     Profiting  from  age  to 

•  From  a  Latin  term  which  means  to  make  equal.  It  refers  to  ^n 
imaginanr  line  patnag  round  the  earth  in  a  direction  oa^t  and  west 
and  equally  distant  at  ever   part  from  either  pole. 


age  by  those  who  have  paceoedad  ibem, 
have  at  length  attained  to  a  general  themy  of  ihat 
section  of  the  DMne  empire  to  whidk  oar  pkmct 
bdongs,  that  enables  them  to  compitte  thu  ibes,  and 
distances,   and  rates  df  motion  of  the  oomeioua 
bodies  known  to  them  as  bdoaging  to  the  SoJar 
System,  with  a  most  surprismg  iegne  dT  accuracy; 
the  process  employed  yielding  results  equally  certain 
and  satisfactory  as  those  methods  of  measurement 
and  calculation  which  are  most  esteemed  in  conduct- 
ing similar  operations,  among  the  every-day  trans- 
actions  of  life. 

The  motion  of  Light  next  claims  our  consideration. 
Of  the  elementary  constitution  of  light  we  must  be 
content  to  confess  our  ignorance;  of  its  physical 
effects  we  have  the  most  decisive  evidence  throughout 
every  part  of  the  visible  creation.  We  are  now  en- 
tering upon  ground  where  we  shall  find  that  our 
comprehending  faculties  are  more  severely  taxed  than 
our  believing  faculties, — a  distinction  that  is  not,  we 
fear,  sufficiently  understood.  Some  there  are  who 
affect  to  doubt,  or  disbelieve,  whatever  they  cannot 
comprehend.  A  familiar  example  will  indicate  the 
folly,  as  well  as  the  inconsistency,  of  such  pretences. 
We  believe,  because  experience  and  observation  unani- 
mously attest  the  fact,  that  food  is  necessary  to  the 
sustenance  of  life ;  but  can  we  comprehend,  in  all 
their  details,  the  processes  by  which  food  is  con- 
verted into  the  dissimilar  materials  of  which  cur 
bodies  are  constructed  ?  The  wisest  and  the  best  of 
men  are  ever  the  most  willing  to  avow  the  scantiness 
of  their  attainments.  Surely  a  posture  of  deep  humi- 
lity is  that  which  best  becomes  creatures  whose 
breath  is  in  their  nostrils,  and  whose  term  of  earthly 
existence  is  but  as  a  hand-breadth. 

"  As  quick  as  lightning"  is  a  figurative  expression 
descriptive  of  any  very  rapid  movements.  Until 
within  the  last  IHO  yean,  the  passage  of  light  was 
supposed  to  be  instantaneous,  ft  has,  however,  been 
satisfactorily  ascertained,  that«  although  Ught  is  propa* 
gated  with  prodigious  rapidi^,  its  motion  is  gradual. 
Light  travels  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  in  about  eight 
minutes,  the  mean  distance  being  95,000,000  (ninety- 
five  millions)  of  miles.  The  velocity  of  light  ia^ 
therefore,  in  round  numbers,  equal  to  192,000  (one 
hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand)  miles  in  each 
second  of  time ! 

The  motion  of  Electricity  is  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  of  light;  no  perceptible  interval  of  ^me  being 
occupied  by  it  in  passing  through  the  longest  circuit . 
hitherto  contrived,  which  was  more  than  4  miles  in 
extent.  Some  recent  experiments  on  this  interesting 
subject,  which  are  as  beautiful  in  arrangement  as  they 
are  ingenious  in  conception,  seem  to  indicate  that 
electricity  is  propagated  through  good  conductors  (as 
a  copper  wire)  with  greater  velocity  than  that  with 
which  light  proceeds  through  the  planetary  space,  the 
motion  of  electricity  being  estimated  as  equal  to 
288,000  (two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand) 
miles  in  a  second. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  man,  in  his 
present  state  of  infirmity,  is  capable  of  understanding 
and  of  appreciating  only  a  few  &*agmentary  portions 
of  the  -  wonderful  works  of  his  beneficent  Creator. 
\\q  is  admonished  and  encouraged,  however,  to  look 
forward  to  another  state  of  being.  There  the  im- 
mortal spirit,  separated  from  its  frail  tenement  of 
clay,  shall  put  forth  all  its  energies,  advancing  in 
knowledge  through  eternal  ages,  whilst  contemplatiug 
the  endless  diversities  of  omniscient  skill.  To  that 
world  of  lioiioess  and  of  happiness,  may  the  writer 
nnd  the  reader  daily  aspire!  R.  R 
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Hbbbacbous  Plants .-«-Kodb  of  Propagation.** 
Feuit  Trsb8»  Hot  Bsds,  Hot  Houses  and  Con- 

8bryat0ribs. 

Hrrbacbovs  plants  tn  geiien&y  niMd  fiom  teed,  or  by 

dividing  the  roots  of  perennials,  but  shrubs  and  trees  are 
more  commonly  propagated  by  shoots,  suckers,  cuttingfl» 
layers,  &c. 

8koci9  and  sucken  are  the  thin  branches  rismg  from  the 
top  of  the  root  of  shrubby  plants ;  these  are  takMi  oif  firom 
the  parent  stem,  so  that  a  piece  of  the  root  of  that  parent 
may  come  away  with  each  sucker.  They  are  then  cut  down 
till  only  two  or  three  ei/es,  or  buds,  are  left,  and  the  pieces 
so  prepared  are  planted  suflUciently  deep  in  the  ground ; 
being  covered  upnom  the  sun  and  air*  bv  a  hand-gbiss  and 
mats,  they  soon  strike  voot  and  grow,  and  are  then  carefully 
transplanted  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain. 

Cuttings  are  pieces  of  a  young  branch,  or  side  shoot, 
taken  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  cut  down  till  only  five  or 
six  buds  are  left ;  these  being  planted  about  one-half  of 
their  length  in  the  earth,  roots  will  grow  out  of  the  buds 
underground,  and  from  between  the  bark  and  wood  at  the 
bottom.  They  do  not  strike  root  so  soon  as  suckers,  and 
therefore  require  to  be  kept  longer  covered,  and  frequently 
watered:  but  the  tree  uitmiately  produced  from  a  cutting, 
is  better  than  one  produeed  from  a  sucker;  euttinga»  there- 
fore, are  always  prelefied  for  propagating  fruit-trees. 

Layers. — ^The  mode  of  propagating  by  layers,  is  applied 
to  those  trees  of  which  cuttings  do  not  strike  readily ;  it 
consists  in  bending  down  a  branch  gently,  and  laying  a  por- 
tion of  it  in  a  trench  dug  in  the  ground  to  receive  it.  The 
branch  is  kept  down  in  the  earth  by  forked  pegs  of  wood, 
or  by  stones  laid  upon  it.  Roots  spring  out  cf  the  knots  of 
the  portion  so  buried ;  and  while  these  are  forming,  the 
branch  continues  to  derive  nourishment  from  the  parent 
stem.  When  a  sufficieney  of  new  roots  are  grown,  the 
branch  ma^  be  cut  off  close  to  the  ground,  to  separate  it 
fiom  the  onginal  plant,  and  can  be  transplanted  to  the  situ- 
ation where  it  is  wanted. 

The  most  important  mode  of  propagating  particular 
varieties  of  fruit-trees,  is  by  budding,  or  grafting.  The 
former  is  done  by  cutting  a  bud  out  of  the  tree  to  be  propa- 
gated, and  inserting  it  in  a  slit  made  in  the  bark  of  a  stack, 
or  the  stem  of  another  tree  of  the  same  species  of  plant. 
The  operation  is  a  delicate  one,  for  it  is  essential  that  the 
liber,  or  inner  barks  of  the  bud  and  of  the  stock,  should  be 
in  accurate  contact.  Grafting  is  applying  a  short  cutting 
of  the  subject  to  the  stock,  so  that  a  perfect  contact  may 
exist  between  the  libers  of  the  two  parts.  The  bud,  or  the 
graft,  must  be  bound  round,  and  covered  over  with  clay  at 
the  point  of  junction,  to  exclude  the  air,  and^  allow  of  a 
perfect  union  of  the  two  parts:  when  this  has  taken  place, 
the  bud,  or  graft  will  grow  into  a  branch,  and  in  time  form  a 
head  on  the  original  stock,  which  will  produce  fruit  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  of  the  tree  which  was  to  be  propagated. 

Fruit-trees  are  ctdtivated,  either  as  standards,  that  is,  as 
sinffle  isolated  trees,  or  as  espaliers,  or  trained  against  a 
wall.  Standard  trees  are  ffoing  into  disuse  in  all  good 
gardens,  as  not  allowing  of  Uie  necessary  care  and  cultiva- 
tion, nor  of  the  fruit  bemg  so  convenientlv  gathered. 

Espaliers  are  trees  trained  against  wooden  frames,  which 
allows  of  the  sun  and  air  getting  to  both  sides  of  the  plant; 
but  training  against  a  wall  is  preferred  for  the  tenderer 
fruits,  as  peaches,  nectarines,  &c.,  because  the  wall  affords 
shelter  from  the  north  wind,  the  plant  being  always  put  on 
the  southern  side.  The  body  of  the  wall  retains  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  and  thus  acts  as  a  stove  in  forwarding  the 
growth,  and  ripening  the  fruit. 

Another  advantage  attending  trainmg  fruit-trees  against 
a  wall  is,  that  they  may  then  be  covered  over  with  old  can- 
vass or  bunting,  to  protect  them  from  frosts,  or  with  nets  to 
keep  birds  from  getting  at  the  fruit  when  it  is  ripening. 
The  art  of  training  a  tree  oroperly,  requires  considerable 
skill  and  knowledge;  it  is  none  by  pruning  the  shoots  as 
they  form  yearly,  so  as  to  leave  buds  which  will  afterwards 
grow  in  the  right  direction,  and  produce  a  regular  form  in 
Qie  tree :  but  this  form  must  be  often  modified,  either  to 
retard  the  growth  of  a  branch  which  is  too  active,  or  to  for- 
ward one  which  is  backward ;  and  this  is  effected  by  IbUow* 
ing  the  laws  which  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  sap  in 
the  plant.  The  branches  are  trained  and  fixed  against  die 
wall,  by  means  of  shreds  of  woollen  cloth,  which  art  put 
iMx>ttnd  the  stem  and  then  nailed. 


There  are  atbw  plants  cuhtalid  iir  tfailr  ftuiK  «iioh 
being  oriffinally  broo^t  from  wanner  fiimatw,  nf^gmm 
eonstant  shelter  in  this  country;  baft  as  ao  ¥eg0Ublem| 

thrive,  or  ripen  its  fruit  without  abundance  oflight»  tb^ 
buildings  erected  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  these  exotic^ 
must  consist  chiefly  of  glass. 

Melons  and  cucumbers,  are  raised  on  hot-beds,  WtMi 
glass-light  fWkmes,  suth  as  that  sho#n  in  page  id;  but  ^ii»- 
apBles  and  gnpes  nquirs  greater  and  mnse  Qonstfttti  toMt 
to  bring  them  to  maturity,  than  a  siinple  botched  and  ftBOm 
can  supply.  The  pit  in  which  pixie-apples  are  fbroed» 
resembles  the  plain  frame  and  lights  in  general  form,  only 
it  is  altogether  larger,  and  the  upright  sides  are  built  Of 
brick,  with  a  flue,  or  long  horizontal  diimney,  raniite|r 
round  it  inside,  leading  from  a  famace,  the  moadi  of  whkK 
is  on  the  outside  of  the  back  wall,  llie  flie  baiag  lifjlMl 
in  this  fumaoe,  the  hot  air  pissfls  thpoiMih  the  lliie,  9aA. 
warms  the.  interior  of  the  pit,  aad  flnal^  passes  up  aa 
upright  chimiiev.  The  rectangular  central  nit  left  withi^ 
the  Sue,  is  filled  with  old  tanners*-bark»  ana  in  this  thf 
pots  containing  the  plants  are  sunk. 

The  hot^bonses  in  which  grapes  are  reared,  are  eon- 
structed  on  the  same  principles,  eidy  on  a  laifsr  seila,  M 
that  persons  can  walk  round  tksnu  The  vines  are  plaatad 
out  of  doors,  against  the  front  wall  of  the  house,  and  In^ 
stems  being  brought  through  holes,  the  branches  are 
trained  to  iron  wires,  fixed  to  the  beams  of  the  glass  roo^ 
so  that  the  grapes  may  be  as  near  the  light  as  possible. 
The  greats  part  of  tM  space  in  the  house  beiag  tha« 
left  unoccupied,  is  generallv  devoted  to  reaaag  9mIis 
tender  plants,  either  tor  the  beauty  of  their  tlowew,  or  for 
the  sake  of  their  singularity. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  these  kinds  of  buildingji  hfive 
been  warmed  by  means  of  steam  raised  in  boilers,  an^ 
passing  through  iron  pipes  within  the  hot-houses  or  pHs. 

Oreen-hoHses  and  Cawservaiaries  are  erections  ef  a 
similar  kind,  but  oonstructed  with  men  taste,  so  as  to  hi 
s^p-eeable  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  usefid;  they  are  pioviM 
with  flues  or  pipes  for  wanning  them  in  winter. 


WINGPIELD  CASTLE,  SUFFOLK. 

About  six  miles  north-east  of  Eye,  in  Suffolk^  ia 
the  village  of  Wingfisld.  This  was  the  teat  of  an 
ancient  family,  who,  as  it  is  suppoaed,  took  tbeir 
name  from  the  place.  There  are  pedigreea  of  the 
Wingfields  which  would  give  them  poaaeaaioa  of  the 
castle  of  Wingfield  before  the  Norman  conqneat^  but 
there  is  nothing  to  establish  the  feet  Early  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third  it  was  the  seat  of  Richard 
de  Brews,  who  had  a  grant  for  a  faur  to  be  held  here, 
and  it  probably  first  became  the  residence  of  the 
Wingfield  famOy  in  the  time  of  Sur  John  Wingfield, 
a  soldier  of  high  character*  in  the  martial  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third,  and  chief  counsellor  of  the 
Black  Prince. 

About  13G2  the  widow  and  brother,  the  executors 
of  this  valorous  knight,  agreeably  to  his  bequest, 
built  a  college  here  for  a  provo6t  and  several  priests, 
dedicating  it  to  St  Mary,  St.  John  the  Baptist^  and 
St.  Andiew;  and,  by  the  mairiage  of  Catherine, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  said  Sir  John,  to  Midiael 
de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  the  manor  and  exten- 
sive estate  attached  to  it,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
that  family,  which  makes  such  a  striking  figure  in 
the  page  of  English  history.  In  the  collegiate  church 
was  buried,  in  1450, 

"<  The  Duke  of  Sufiblk,  William  de  k  Pole,** 
to  whom,  in  conjunction  with  Beaufort,  Cardinal  of 
Winchester,  was  attributed  the  murder  of  the  gjood 
Duke  Humphry  of  Gloucester.  Shakspeare,  in  his 
Second  Part  of  Henry  the  Suetk,  not  only  describes 
Suffolk  and  Beaufort 

As  guilty  of  Duke  Humphry*s  timsleai  4m&f 
but  paints  in  vivid  colours  the  shocking  end  of  both 
these  ncdifemen,  and  particularly  the  terrors  of  a 
guilty  conscience  in  the  case  of  Beaufort,  who 

Dies  and  makes  na  sign. 


THE  SATURDAY  1U6AZINE. 


Gbwe  xipaa.  tUi  lunid  deed  followed  SnffcA'i 
tngical  wad  nntiiaetr  tote.  Having  beea  accoacd  of 
high-treason,  mod  (that  durge  foiling,)  of  diven  mie- 
demeanonn,  tlie  pablic  hatred  preaaing  heavily  upon 
him,  he  waa  acDtenccd  by  King  Henry  the  Sixth  to 
five  yean'  banlahment.  Having,  in  consequence, 
quitted  hi«  caatle  at  Wingfield  and  embarked  at 
Ipswich,  intending  to  nil  for  France,  he  was  inter- 
cepted in  his  pasaage  by  a  hired  captain  of  a  vessel, 
aeized  in  Dover  roads,  and  beheaded  "  on  the  long- 
boat's aide."  His  head  and  body,  being  thrown  into 
the  sea,  were  cast  upon  the  sands,  where  they  were 
found,  and  brought  to  Wingfield  for  interment.  Hi* 
duchess  was  Alice,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  poet 
Geoffrey  Chancer.  His  son  and  sncceasor,  John  de 
la  Pole,  the  restored  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  married 
Elizabeth,  sister  of  King  Edward  the  Foorth,  was 
buried  at  Wingfield  in  1491. 

The  castle,  represented  in  the  engraving,  was  thus 
distinguished  for  noble,  but,  doubtless,  often  turbu- 
lent inmates.  It  stands  low,  without  any  earth- 
w,orlca  far  its  defence.  Tlie  south  front,  which  is  the 
principal  entrance,  is  still  entire,  and  the  west  side 
is  a  farm-houso.  The  arms  of  De  la  Pole,  with  those 
of  Wingfield,  cut  in  stone,  remain  on  each  side  of 
the  gateway. 

It  appears  that  the  Wmgfielda  branched  off,  and 
removed  to  Letheringham  and  Easton,  in  the  same 
county.  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield,  who  flourished  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Edward  the 
Sixth,  was  Captain  at  the  Guard,  Vice- Chamberlain, 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  a  Member  of  the  Privy 
CounciL  Under  Henry,  it  is  said,  there  were  eight 
or  nine  knights  at  the  same  time,  all  brothers,  and 
two  Knights  of  the  Garter,  of  this  family  !  and  the 
same  king  emi^oyed  Sir  Anthony  to  assist  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  will,  for  which  he  bequeathed  him  a 


CAuatin  IS,  legf. 

legacy  of  200/.  Hw  desttitcUat  of  tlie  — »^  mna 
was  created  a  baronet  by  King  Chariea  the  first  in 
1627*.  The  estate  of  WingfieM  was,  for  msay  year« 
in  the  Catlyn  family;  it  afterwards  devolved -to  th« 
heirs  of  Thomas  Lunan,  Esq.,  and  is  now  vested  is 
Sir  Edward  Keniaon,  Bart.,  U.F.  far  Eye. 

•  Hw  P 

q.,  of  ^ 

culan  of  tfae  Wini.  .      _., 

knithtbood  md  uioieol  oofaililT."  m>)  be  bwid  in 
rf  lU  Cemmamw  •/  Ortat  Briuin  and,  Inimtid. 


THK    aVENIMa   aOVMB. 

SviiT  evsabg  honr  t  Bweet  enah^hav! 

That  oalms  the  air  sad  (hots  the  flower  I 

That  briags  the  wild  bee  to  its  nest. 

The  iabnt  to  ila  mother's  brMsL 

Sweet  boiir  I  that  bida  the  Uxmror  oeasei 

That  givea  the  weaiy  team  rdease. 

And  laadi  them  home,  and  orowna  tltem  thot 

With  r«at  and  ahelCer,  food  and  cam. 

0  aeaaop  of  soft  aomidH  and  hues, 

or  tmligbt  wilka  among  the  deway 

Of  fMliagi  eabn  and  convene  sweet, 

And  thoughts  too  ahadoiry  to  iiijiml  I 

Yea,  lovel;  hour  1  thou  art  the  time 

When  feeling  flow  and  wiihea  climb  ( 

When  timid  aooU  b^in  to  dan. 

And  Qod  recrivea  and  amwers  prayar. 

Then,  trembling,  thnxigfa  the  dewy  tlatt, 

I««lc  out  the  itara,  like  tboughtfiil  eyes 

Of  angels,  oalm  reclining  there. 

And  gaiiiig  on  the  world  of  cars. 

Sweet  honr  I  for  heavenly  mnaing  tnad^ — 

When  laaac  walked  and  Daaiel  prayed  j 

Whem  Abram'a  offering  Ood  did  own. 

And  Jeaua  loved  to  be  oloae. — Bzv.  H.  F.  loTB. 
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THJ!  TOWN  OF  WfhlZBUBiGt. 

Wt7iiSBVRO,  fbrfofiffy  the  eapftal  of  llie  bhhopric, 
and  afterwards  of  the  grand  duchy,  of   the  'same 
name,  and  now  the  chief  town  of  the  Province,  or 
Circle,  of  the  Lower  Maine,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria, 
18  a  large  town  built  upon  either  bank  of  the  River 
Maine.    The  Bishopric  of  WQrzburg  was  founded, 
aoeordhig  to  some  autlioritie««  in  the  yenr  741,  hy 
the  archbishop  of  Mayencej  the  Ooqiel  had  been 
preached  in  that  country,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
year  684,  and  among  the  converts  to  its  doctrines 
waa  the  reignhug  Dvdce  ctf  Franconia.     Soon  after 
the  institution  of  the  see,  the  son  of  that  duke,  who 
had  succeeded  to  his  father's  inheritance,  hiq)pened 
to  die  without  issue  j  the  fief  reverted  to  the  sovereign 
of  whom  it  had  been  held — either  Charlemagne  or 
King  Pepm, — and  was  by  him  bestowed    on  the 
Bishops  of  Wtirzhurg.    The  act  of  donation  expressly 
recited  that  those  prelates  should  be  regarded  always 
as  Dukes  of  Franconia,  and  be  entitled  to  all  those 
rights  and  privileges  which  had  belonged  to  the 
former  holders  of  £e  duchy  -,  and  it  waa  to  mark  the 
union  of  temparal  and  ecclesiastical  authority  which 
they  thus  acquired^  that  the  bishops  were  afterwards 
in  the  habit  of  having  a  naked  sword  carried  before 
them  on  all  solemn  occasions.     The  bishopric  waa 
dissolved  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  the  territory  attached  to  it  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  the  sovereign  of  Bavaria,  in  whose 
hands  it  was  finally  fixed  in  181  §. 

Though  the  city  of  WUrzburg  itself  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  fine  one,  its  situation  is  represented  to  be 
extremely  delightful;  it  stands  in  a  hollow,  with  the 
valley  of  the  Maine  extending  from  east  to  west,  on 
either  side  of  it,  and  another  valley  stretching  to  the 
north  of  it.  The  river,  which  is  here  a  noble,  ani- 
mated stream,  divides  the  town  into  two  portions  > 
that  on  the  right  bank  is  the  larger,  and  is  the 
ancient  WOrzburg, — and  that  on  the  left  bears  the 
name  of  the  Quarter  of  the  Maine.  A  noble  bridge, 
represented  in  the  engraving,  unites  these  two 
divisions}  it  consists  of  dght  arches,  and  is  540  feet 
in  length. 

The  architecture  of  the  old  town  is  irregular,  and 
not  marked  by  anything  grand  or  beautiful;  yet 
there  are  in  that  quarter  some  interesting  buildings. 
The  palace,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  bishop,  and 
subsequently  of  the  archduke  of  Wurzburg,  is  an 
edtfioe  of  great  extent;  and  the  cathedral,  which  is 
the  largest  of  the  thirty-three  churches  of  the 
town,  is  a  fine  building,  remarkable  for  many  curious 
monuments,  and  among  others,  for  a  Gothic  pulpit 
of  the  most  finished  workmanship.  The  quarter  of 
the  Maine  contains  the  fortress  of  Marienburg  which 
stands  upon  a  steep  hill,  400  feet  in  height ;  there  is 
nothing,  however,  very  interesting  in  this  edifice,  if 
we  except  the  view  which  it  affords,  and  the  ruins 
which  it  contains  of  an  ancient  round  building  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  temple  consecrated  to  one  of 
the  Scandinavian  deities.  The  Great  Julius  Hospital, 
a  noble  establishment,  stands  in  the  old  quarter  of 
the  city ;  it  was  founded  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by 
the  Prince-Bishop  Julius,  and  called  after  his  name. 
Besides  this,  the  city  contains  twelve  other  hospitals, 
and  several  charitable  institutions  of  various  kinds.  ^ 
WUrzbufg  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  three  univer- 
sities of  Bavaria,  the  other  two  being  fixed  at  Miinich 
and  Erlangen.  The  foundation  of  this  establishment 
dates  from  the  year  1403  ;  in  1582  it  was  renovated, 
and  its  reputation  greatly  increased,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  primate  Julius,  who  introduced  into  its  system 


many  judickras  impnyranents,  aad  enriched  it 
the  gift  of  a  museum*  and  other  munifteeat  donationa. 
Since  that  period  it  baa  always  mamtainefl  a  very 
respectable  position  among  the  universities  of  Europe; 
at  present  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  excellence 
of  its  medical  school,   which    affords    considerable 
advantages  to  the  atudent,  not  only  from  the  abilitiGa 
of  its  professors,  but  from  its  connexion  with  the 
Great  Julius  Hospital.   In  the  esteem  of  the  Catholics 
of  the  South  of  Germany,  the  uiiiversity  of  WOn- 
bmrg  holds  a  &voiirsd  place;  in  its  earlier  years, 
indttd,  it  was  little  else  than  a  school  of  Catholic 
theology  and  polemical  divinity.     Besides  the  col- 
lections of  natural  history,  there  is  a  library  attached 
to  the  establishment;  this  conaistBof  30,000  volumes, 
and  is  spoken  of  as  being  admirably  selected.     It  has 
been  formed  partly  from  donations,  and  partly  from 
the  libraries  of  suppressed  monasteries.    The  number 
of  professors  and  teachers  is  between  thirty  and 
forty;  the  students,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year,  amounted  to  408.     K  diminution  in 
the  number  of  the  latter  seems  to  have  taken  place 
within  the  last  few  years;  in  1831  they  were  605, 
showing  a  decrease  of  very  nearly  one-third,  in  the 
space  of  four  years.    Wllrzburg,  like  Munich,  is  a 
Catholic  university.    The  other  Bavarian  university, 
Erlangen,  is  a  Protestant  establishment. 

Wiirzburg  is  still  the  seat  of  a  bishopric ;  but  the 
bishop  of  the  present  day  is  a  very  different  personage 
from  the  Prince-Primate  of  former  ages.  He  is 
strictly  an  ecclesiastical  functionary,  possessing  no 
temporal  dominion,  but  simply  the  spiritual  authority 
of  a  suffragan  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Munich ;  his 
income,  which  arises  from  estates  and  endowments, 
amounts  to  about  10,000  florins — ^between  900/.  and 
1000/.  of  our  money. 

Besides  its  university,  Wiirzburg  has  several  minor 
estabUshments  for  education,  and  also  several  insti- 
tutions for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  science. 
It  has  an  academy  of  physics  and  medicine, — a  gym- 
nasium,— a  polytechnic  institute,  or  central  school  of 
industry,  which  had,  several  years  ago,  nearly  a 
thousand  pupils,  and  which  has  sent  forth  many 
exoellent  artisans, — a  veterinary  school, — ^an  observa- 
tory, and  a  botaidc  garden. 

The  country  aroimd  Wiirzburg  is  famous  for  the 
wines  which  it  produces ; — ^its  vineyards  have  been 
celebrated  since  the  thirteenth  century,  as  the  best  in 
the  whole  of  that  district  which,  under  the  old  geogra- 
phical division  of  Germuiy,  was  called  the  circle  of 
Franconia.  The  celebrated  Steinwein  comes  from 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  city ;  the  vine- 
yards which  yield  it  belong  partly  to  the  Julias 
Hospital,  and  so  precious  is  the  article  itself  that  it  is 
sold  in  the  country  at  the  rate  of  four  shillings  a 
bottle.  The  Leistenwein,  which  is  also  very  famous, 
perhaps  more  so  than  the  $te£nwein,  comes  from  the 
same  place;  the  ''real  best,"  according  to  Reichard, 
is  the  produce  of  the  vineyards  growing  upon  the 
southern  slope  of  the  hill  on  which  the  fortress  of 
Marienburg  stands. 

The  manufactures  of  Wiirsburg  are  not  of  any 
extent ;  the  whole  of  Bavaria,  indeed,  is  essentially 
an  agricultural  country.  The  only  branch  of  me- 
chanical industry  in  which  its  artisans  have  attained 
any  remarkable  skill,  is  the  working  of  gold  and 
silver;  and  in  this  tliey  are  held  in  great  repute. 
The  trade  of  this  city  is,  however,  of  considerable 
importance,  especially  in  that  commodity  which  forms 
the  staple  produce  of  the  neighbouring  country — ^wine. 
Its  situation  is  advantageous  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce, affording  it  a  ready  communication  by  thoMaine 
and  the  Hhine^  with  northern  Europe ;  and  its  share 
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lA  the  piofiti  of  tiie  tranmi-tnide  of  Bavaria  is  large. 
There  Uf,  too,  at  pretent,. every  proiqi^ect  of  the  advan- 
tages which  it  now  enjoys  being  greatly  increasedj  in 
consequence  of  the  inqnrtant  improvements  which 
are  about  to  take  place  in  the  internal  communica- 
tions of  Bavaria.  Ever  since  the  time  of  Charlemagne 
the  project  of  uniting  the  Danube  and  the  Rhhie^ 
and  thus  opening  a  connexion  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  German  Ocean  has,  at  intervals,  been 
entertained  j  but  it  is  not  till  the  present  day  that 
any  active  steps  have  been  taken  for  accomplish- 
ing that  great  object.  The  Bavarian  government, 
however,  becoming  sensible  of  the  henefits  which  it 
would  entail  upon  the  country,  have  at  length  entered 
seriously  upon  the  undertakings  and  a  law  having 
been  passed  upon  the  subject  last  year,  a  company 
has  been  since  formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrjnng 
it  into  effect.  The  plan  to  be  pursued  is  this  :  the 
Maine  is  to  be  made  navigable  to  a  much  higher  point 
than  it  now  is>— a  canal  is  then  to  be  cut  which  i^all 
join  it  to^  the  Altmtkhl,  which,  ^  being  a  tributary 
of  the  Danube,  is  to  be  made  navigable  down  to  the 
point  where  it  empties  itself  into  that  river,  near 
Kehlheim, 

The  estimated  eipense  of  the  work  is  about  eight 
and  a  half  millions  of  florins,  or  iq>  wards  of  800,000/. 
of  our  money.  A  Munich  paper  of  recent  date,  has 
the  following  paragn^h  on  the  subject:  ''It  is 
affirmed,  in  some  of  our  journals,  that  the  improve- 
Blent  of  the  Maine  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  that 
river  navigable  in  its  whole  course  will  precede  the 
intended  c»nal,  and  in  concert  with  the  neighbouring 
states  will  be  commenced  by  Bavaria,  in  the  course 
of  this  year.  The  towns  of  Wiirzbui^,  Kitzingen, 
Schweinfurth,  and  Bamberg,  may  hope  to  derive 
great  advantages  from  this  improvement,  especially 
as  the  goods  from  Belgium  and  Holland,  and  from 
Southern  Germany,  must  come  that  way.'*  A  letter 
from  Munich,  of  the  date  of  June  2l8t  last,  states 
that  the  whole  sum  necessary  for  making  the  canal, 
is  already  procured,  and  thus,  there  being  nothing  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  this  great  plan,  the  prehmi* 
nary  operations  will  be  immediately  commenced. 
''This  is  an  event,"  it  is  added,  "of  the  highest 
importance,  because  the  system  of  iron  rail-roads  is 
taken  up  in  the  other  states  of  central  Germany  with 
extraordinary  energy,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
canal,  wiU  give  an  impulse  to  commerce  which,  only 
ten  years  ago,  would  have  been  considered  as  a  delu 
live  dream."  

ON   A    SWIFT    BROOK. 

WiT&  eager  haste  thy  waters  glide, 

Thy  sparkling  waters,  glassy  huxn, 
To  mingle  with  the  ooean  tide, 

Ah  I  never,  never  to  return. 

The  minutes  thus  of  manhood's  prime, 

Those  sprightly  minutes,  speed  away, 
To  feed  the  oraving  void  of  Time, 

That  never  rendered  back  a  day. 
Nor  fleeting  life,  nor  running  stream, 

One  smooth  and  prospcroiis  course  shall  know ; 
Still  dimpling  in  the  sunny  beam, 

BtiU  idly  tmkling  as  thej  flow. 

Their  state  is  false,  though  seeming  gay, 

And  dark  with  many  a  coming  iU; 
Clouds  intercept  the  cheerful  ray^ 

And  tempests  blot  the  limpid  rill. 

Bat  there's  a  rill  of  vhrtoe  rire, 

Of  power  to  give  immortal  youths 
Acfreshing  every  floweret  fiur, 

That  blooms  around  the  well  of  truth ; 

Whose  ^ring  is  constant;  as  'tis  pure, 
So  bright  to  day,  the  same  to-morrow; 

E'en  Time  shall  cease,  but  that  endure, 
Unv«*4  by  i»iatti>  undiinta'd  Igr  sorrow.' — WU 
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AT   noMBAY. 


The  south-west  moHsoon  blows  nearly  right  on  the  western 
coast  of  India,  from  June  to  September,  inclusive.  This  is 
the  season  of  rains,  and  of  gales  of  wind,  which  would  bo 
held  very  cheap  by  the  hardy  mariners  of  higher  latitudes, 
though  they  are  sufficient  to  interrupt  the  coastinir-trade  of 
the  delicate  Asiatics.  The  day  of  the  f&ll  moon  about  the 
end  of  the  monsoon  is  always  held  sacred  by  the  Hindoos 
of  that  side  of  India,  on  account  of  its  being  near  the  period 
when  the  bad  weather  breaks  up,  and  navigation  and  com- 
merce revive  rand  at  this  time  thd  grand  annual  ceremony 
of  throwinc  the  cocoa-nut  takes  place.  The  gods  of  the 
wind  and  the  sea  are  then  supposed  to  be  in  the  fittest  hu- 
mour to  be  propitiated ;  and,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  there  ' 
18  no  small  show  of  taste,  as  well  as  splendour,  in  the  eere- 
mony  itself,  however  useless  it  may  be. 

The  whole  population  of  the  island  were  assembled  alone 
Uie  shore,  between  Malabar  Point  and  the  Fort,  in  their 
best  and  whitest  dresses  fluttering  in  the  sea-breese.  The 
Brahmins,  who  took  the  lead,  were  collected  on  the  beach 
m  great  crowds  to  officiate  as  priests ;  and  the  chief  of  the 
caste,  having  repaired  to  the  edge  of  the  sea,  stood  ill  the 
water  tdong  with  his  fttmily  in  a  circle,  repeating  a  number 
of  prayers,  whioh  were  echoed  by  the  other  Brahthins.  I 
oould  not  learn  what  purpose  the  different  pwttB  of  the  oeia- 
mony  were  intended  to  answer,  but  coujd  observe  the  ohi^f 
of  the  Brahmins  fling  fruits  and  flowers  Into  tlie  air,  and 
occasionally  scatter  some  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Such 
of  the  flowers  as  the  wind  drove  back  to  the  beach,  were 
eageriy  caught  up  by  the  multitudes  in  attendance.  After 
this,  portions  of  the  different  articles  held  in  highest  esti- 
mation amongst  them  were  cast  into  the  wares.  These 
consisted  of  rice,  salt,  and  various  spicta,  particularly  cin- 
namon, from  the  island  of  Ceylon ;  nutmegs*  betel-nut,  and 
cloves,  from  Penang  and  tlie  Moluccas.  Last  of  all  came 
the  cocoa-nut,  which  was  not  thrown  into  the  sea  till  the 
deities  were  supposed  to  have  been  soothed  and  flattered 
into  the  most  perfect  good-humour  by  the  previous  com- 
plimentary (Mooeedings. 

Along  the  margin  of  the  bay  Were  collected  many  thou- 
sands of  the  natives,  all  anxiously  waiting  for  the^ual  cere- 
mony :  and  it  was  curious  to  observe  the  eagerness  witli 
which  they  sought  to  possess  a  portion  of  the  sacred  nuls 
flung  into  the  water  by  the  Brahmins.  At  the  end  of 
the  beach  commences  the  esplanade  of  the  fort ;  a  flno 
level  plain  carpeted  with  a  rich  but  short-bladed  grass, 
enclosed  bv  railings,  and  forming  an  area  of  half  a  mile 
square.  Upon  these  grand  occasions  the  esplanade  pre- 
sented a  singular  mixture  of  most  of  the  different  inha- 
bitants of  the  earth,  each  wearing  his  own  peculiar  dress, 
speaking  his  own  native  language,  following  his  own 
customs,  and  distinguished  by  many  of  those  attendant  cir- 
cumstances by  whicn  he  would  have  been  accompanied  at 
his  proper  home. 

All  sorts  of  European  coaches,  barouches,  chariots,  and 
gigs,  were  driving  about,  with  every  other  kind  of  wheeled 
coHveyance,  from  an  artillery-wagon  to  an  engineer's  wheel- 
barrow. Elephants  bearing  castles  on  their  backs  paced 
about  the  ground,  in  oompttny  with  camels,  and  hutldi^B  of 
small  Arabian  horses,  just  landed  from  ^ips  arrived  fiom 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  gulf  of  Persia.  Palanquins  inuumer^ 
able  might  be  seen  tiaversin^  the  flold,  across  the  path  of 
native  hackaries,  and  fifty  vehicles  of  which  I  still  know  not 
the  names.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  this  immense  crowd, 
however,  were  on  fbot ;  and  I  felt  almost  bewildered  as  I 
passed  and  repassed  amongst  them,  watched  their  dresses 
and  gestures,  and  listened  to  their  various  tongues.  When 
I  bethought  me,  moreover,  of  the  sin^ar  political  «ircum 
stances  which  had  combined  to  bring  together  such  a 
diversified'  multitude,  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  to 
worship  strange  gods,  to  live  happy  and  free,  and  to  enjoy 
their  wealth  in  peace  and  sccuntv  under  the  guns  of  an 
English  fortress,  twelve  thousana  miles  from  home,  I 
scarcely  knew  how  to  contain  the  expression  of  wonder 
whieh  this  novel  and  brilliant  scene  was  so  well  calculated 
to  inspire.— -Capt.  Basii.  Hall« 


Thb  great  Samuel  Clarke  was  fond  of  robust  exeieise; 
and  tms  profound  logician  has  been  discovered  leaping  over 
tables  and  chairs.  Once,  perceiving  a  pedanSc  fellow 
approaching,  he  said,  "Now  we  must  desist,  fbr  a  fool  is 
comiug  in !" — Curiosities  of  Litsipaiute, 
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THB  SACRED  BEETLE  OF  THE  E6TPTIANS, 


Thb  ■iDgnkr  babita  of  thia  beetle  iodnced  Ibe  anooit 
Egrptiani  to  [riace  it  among  tboac  creatnrea  on  wbich 
they  beatowed  divine  bonoora :  ft  i*  foaad  repreaented 
in  many  of  their  hiero^ypbic  paintings  and  scnlptnrea, 
and  appears  to  have  been  a  symbol  of  the  creative 
power  ^'  it  wa<  alio  particularly  sacred  to  one  of  tbeir 
deities,  called  Ftlhtth,  the  lord  of  tmth,  and  signified 
the  world,  or  all  creation.  It  waa  likewise  the  em- 
blem of  the  San,  "  ^m  having  thirty  fingets,  equal 
to  the  nnmber  of  days  in  a  month." 

The  carved  figures  and  the  pictorial  repieaestatlons 
of  this  insect  are  very  nnma^His  among  the  anliqni- 
tles  of  ancient  Egypt.  There  is  at  preaent  in  the 
British  Hoaetim,  a  colossal  figore  of  the  Seanitnu 
lactr,  which  was,  perhaps,  once  the  abject  of  vene- 
ratioD  to  nnmennu  human  being*,  on  whom  the 
light  of  revelation  bad  not  yet  shone  j  it  also  occurs 
witfaont  end  as  an  ornament  on  aignet-rings,  and 
farming  the  npper  portion  of  ofiicial  and  other  aeala. 
The  annexed  engraviilg  is  a  representation  of  one  of 
these 


Many  of  the  papyri  which  are  found  on  the  breast  of 
the  mommies,  declaring  the  virtues,  or  other  great 
qualities  of  the  deceased,  contain  also  a  representa- 
tion of  this  beetle. 

The  cause  which  induced  this  ancient  nation  to 
place  the  Scarabsus  among  their  sacred  animals, 
appears  to  have  been  the  provident  habits  and  the 
great  care  for  its  young  which  it  constantly  displays. 
la  Egypt  this  beetle  is  extremely  common,  and  may 
be  seen  constantly  engaged  in  the  laborions  task 
which  seems  to  be  the  principal  object  of  its  life. 

He  Scarabffii  are  the  mo^  voracious  of  the  beetle 
tribcsj  the  food  on  which  they  subsist  is  of  an  animal 
nature,  and  so  violent  are  their  carnivorous  propen- 
sitka,  that,  if  confined  in  a  Imx  by  themselves,  the 
larger  will  prey  upon  the  smaller.  In  walking,  this 
kind  of  coleopterous  (hard-foiaged)  insects  appear  to 
move  with  considerable  difficulty,  from  the  apparently 
disproportionate  siee  of  their  hinder  legs.  But  when 
we  tnqnire  into  their  habits,  we  shall  find  that  this 
apparent  disprojKirtion  is  of  considerable  service  to 
the  Boimal  when  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  welfare 
of  its  future  offqiring. 


Tbeir  constttit  employ.  In  whii^  tiiey  mte  indfr* 
fiitigable,  is  to  provide  little  neat*  in  which  to  depo«t 
their  egg* ;  this  they  dc  by  formii^  j"aaA  pellets  of 
dang  in  which  they  place  the^g.  lltcse  pdleta,  in 
September,  they  bury  in  the  earth,  three  feet  deep, 
where,  in  the  spring,  the  eggs  are  batched.  From 
ttiia  it  will  be  seen,  that  tbe  great  length  of  tbeir 
binder  legs  i*  of  considerable  service  to  thetr  pcM- 
■eaaor,  enaUing  it  to  guide  it*  carious  cradle  with 
greater  certainty  and  less  labonr.  I  have,  caya  a  cele- 
brated naturalist,  attentively  admired  tiieir  iadDstry, 
and  tbe  mutual  assistance  tliey  gave  each  other  in 
rolling  tbeae  balls  from  tbe  place  where  they  formed 
tbem,  to  that  of  their  interment,  wfa'.:A  i*  naoally  at 
the  distance  of  aome  yard*;  this  they  perform  hj 
shuffling  backward*,  and  forcing  tbe  ball  along  with 
their  hinder  feet. 

Two  or  three  are  Bometime*  engaged  in  tmndliof 
one  ball,  which  often  meeting  with  impedimenta  froxa 
tbe  unevenne**  of  tbe  ground,  i*  deaerted  by  tbem  ; 
yet  this  ball  ia  aometimea  moved  onward  by  another 
party,  nnles*  it  *hatdd  have  R41ed  into  a  deep  hole, 
from  which  they  find  it  impoaaible  to  move  it.  No 
one  appear*  to  know  it*  own,  but  an  eqoal  care  for 
all  seems  to  afiect  the  whole  oommnnily.  They  form 
these  pellets  while  the  dang  remainB  moist,  and 
kave  tbem  to  harden  in  the  sun  before  thqr  attempt 
to  roll  them  away:  in  doing  this,  themaelvea  and 
tbeir  pellets  are  continuaQy  tnmbUi^  and  rolling  one 
ova-  tiie  other  down  the  little  eminences,  tiiat  fall  in 
their  way ;  bnt  not  diacouraged  by  this,  they  repeat 
their  attempts,  and  natully  succeed  in  conquering 
their  difficoltiea. 


CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 
Thx-  abase  of  power  is  eqaally  prevalent  among 
children  and  men.  And  when  we  every  day  find,  by 
melancholy  experience,  that  the  strongest  intellect* 
end  the  inatoregt  judgments,  are  unable  to  resist  the 
intoxication  of  nncontroUed  command,  and,  rioting 
in  the  plenitode  of  power,  break  through  tbe  laws  <^ 
reason  and  of  right,  can  wc  expect  that  tbe  sense  of 
childhood  should  be  less  frequently  lascinated,  and 
less  easily  overcome;  and  that  when  armed  with  the 
ability  of  dislriliuting  life  and  death  to  the  subject 
tribes  of  Dntmals  and  insects,  it  should  exercise  its 
dominion  with  equity,  and  administer  itscharge  without 
injustice  ?  Not  but,  with  regard  to  myself,  as  well  as 
others,  the  rage  of  despotism  has  been  chedted,  and 
the  triumphs  of  tyranny  interrupted,  by  the  admoui- 
tiona  of  friendly  advice,  and  the  interpoaition  of 
friendly  authori^.  But  alas!  how  could  I  regard 
those  admonitiona,  or  revere  that  authority,  when, 
after  being  severely  chidden  for  wantonly  dismember- 
ing a  wasp,  or  knocking  down  a  butterfly,  I  wa« 
often  called  upon  to  cmafa  a  spider,  or  trample  an 
earwig  to  atoms,  because,  forsooth,  a  lady  in  company 
had  conceived  a  rooted  horror  for  the  one,  or  was 
endowed  with  a  nataral  antipathy  to  tbe  other. 

Let  the  parent  who  woald  keep  his  child  pure  from 
the  stain  of  cruelty  to  animals,  beware  how  he  makes 
him  the  executioner  of  his  vengeance,  on  even  the 
moat  noxious, — the  crasher  of  apiders,  and  the 
trampler  of  earwigs.  The  distinctions  of  harmleea 
and  hnrtful  are  not  to  be  explained  to  childhood. 
Self-preservation  needs  not  the  admonition.  The 
child  who  executes  these  commands,  must  either,  if 
he  does  not  reflect  et  all,  be  steeled  by  their  repetition 
against  the  pleadings  of  pity,  or  if  be  does  reflect,  in 
what  light  can  he  consider  them  but  as  dictated  by 
the  lost  of  destroying,  cloaked  indeed  under  tb* 
affectuioo  of  imtipatby! Gbokse  CAimjiiG. 
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THE  MACKEREL,  (Seomitr  teombnu.) 

AND  TB*   UA.CM.KHtt.  FISHBBT. 


Thii  well-koown  fish  is  one  of  the  most  beantifiil  of 
the  inhabitant*  of  the  Britiib  sea*;  it  belongs  to  the 
■ame  tribe  as  the  Tunny,  which  we  have  already 
dncribcd*.  The  observations  which  hare  been 
applied  to  the  snpposed  mignitioDB  of  the  herring 
tribe  are  equally  applicable  to  the  mackerel,  and  it  is 
now  the  opinion  of  the  most  accurate  observers,  that ; 
after  the  spawning- season  is  over,  these  fish  retire 
into  the  deep  waters  of  the  neighbouring  seas.  "  The 
law  c^  nature  which  obliges  them  and  many  otben  to 
visit  the  shallower  water  of  the  shores,  at  a  particular 
season,  ^)pears  to  be  one  of  those  wise  and  bonntifnl 
provisions  of  the  Creator,  by  which  not  only  is  the  [ 
apecies  perpetaated  with  the  greatest  certainty,  but  a  | 
large  portion  of  the  parent  animals  are  thus  brought , 
within  the  reach  of  man;  who,  but  for  the  action  oft 
this  law,  would  be  deprived  of  many  of  those  species  , 
inoat  vdnable  to  him  as  food.  For  were  the  mackerel 
dispersed  over  the  immense  surface  of  the  deep,  no 
effective  fishery  could  be  carried  on ;  but,  approaching 
the  shore  as  they  do  from  all  directions,  and  roving 
along  the  coast  collected  in  immense  shoals,  millioiu 
aie  caught,  whivh  yet  form  bat  a  very  small  portion 
compared  with  the  myriads  that  escape." 

For  the  following  account  of  the  habits  and  mode 
of  takii^  thb  us^ul  fish,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
el^BUt  and  valuable  History  of  British  Fishea,  by  Hr. 
Yarrell. 

On  the  coast  of  Ireland,  the  Mactcert;!  is  taken 
from  the  county  of  Kerry  in  the  west,  along  the  ; 
sonthem  shore,  eastward  to  Cork  and  Waterford;  \ 
twova  thence  northward  to  Antrim,  and  north-west  to 
Londonderry  and  Donegal.  Dr.  MaccuUoch  says  it 
visita  some  of  the  lochs  of  the  western  islands,  but 
is  not  considered  very  abundant.  On  the  Cornish 
coast,  this  fish  oc<;urs  sometimes  as  early  as  March, 
and  appears  to  be  pursuing  a  course  from  west  to 
east,  lliey  are  plentiful  on  the  Devonshire  coast,  and 
swarm  in  West  Bay  about  June.  On  the  Hampshire 
and  Sussex  coast,  particularly  the  latter,  they  arrive 
as  eariy  as  March,  and  sometimes,  aa  will  be  shown, 
even  in  February;  and  the  earlier  in  the  year  the 
fishermen  go  to  look  for  them,  the  further  from  the  : 
shore  do  they  seek  for  them  and  find  them.  Doha-  I 
mel  says  the  mackerel  are  caught  earlier  at  Dunkirk  ' 
than  at  Dieppe  or  Havre ;  up  our  eastern  coast,  how-  ; 
ever,  the  fishing  is  later.  The  fishermen  of  Lowestoffe 
and  Yarmonth,  gain  their  great  harvest  from  the 
mackerel  in  May  and  June. 

The  Mackerel  spawns  in  Jnne,  and  according  to 
Blocb,  five  hundred  and  forty  thousand  eggs  have  been 
counted  in  one  fish.  The  yonng  Mackerel,  which 
are  called  shiners,  are  from  four  to  six  inches  long,  by 
the  end  of  August.  They  are  half  grown  says  Mr. 
CcFach,  by  November,  when  they  retire  to  deep  water, 
and  are  seen  no  more  that  winter;  but  the  adult 
fishes  never  wholly  quit  the  Comish  coast,  and  it  Is 
common  to  see  some  taken  with  lines  in  every  month 
of  the  year.  The  Mackerel  aa  feeders  are  voracious; 
and  theii  growth  is  rapid.  The  ordinary  length 
Wies  from  fourteen  to  siiteen  iDches,  siid  their 
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weight  ia  about  two  ponnda  each ;  but  Ifaey  are  aaM 
to  attain  the  length  of  twenty  inches.  The  largest 
fish  are  not,  however,  considered  the  beat  for  the 
table. 

As  an  article  of  food  they  are  in  great  request,  and 
those  taken  in  the  months  of  Hay  and  June  are 
generally  considered  soperior  in  flavonr  to  those  taken 
either  earlier  in  the  spring,  or  in  autumn.  To  be 
eaten  in  perfection,  this  fish  should  be  very  fresh,  as 
it  soon  becomes  unfit  for  food.  Mackerel  were  first 
allowed  to  be  cried  through  the  streets  of  London  on 
a  Sunday,  in  1698,  and  the  practice  prevails  to  the 
present  time. 

At  our  various  fisbing-towna  on  the  const,  the 
mackerel  season  is  one  of  g;reat  bustle  and  activi^j 
the  high  price  obtained  by  early  cargoes  being  the 
iadncemeot  to  great  exertions. 

In  May  1607,  the  first  Brighton  boatrload  of  Mac- 
kerel sold  at  Billin^ate  for  forty  guineas  per  hundred, 
— seven  shillings  each,  reckoning  six  score  to  the 
hundred, — the  highest  price  ever  known  at  that 
market.  The  next  boat-load  produced  bnt  thirteen 
guineas  the  hundred.  Mackerel  were  so  plentiful  at 
Dover  in  1 808,  that  they  were  sold  sixty  for  a  shilling. 
At  Brighton,  in  June  of  the  same  year,  the  shoal  of 
Mackerel  was  so  great,  that  one  of  the  boats  had  the 
meshes  of  her  nets  ao  completely  occupied  by  them, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  drag  them  in.  The  fish  and 
nets,  therefore,  at  length  sunk  together.  The  boats 
engaged  in  fishing,  are  usually  attended  by  other  AwC- 
sailing  vessels,  which  are  sent  away  with  the  fish 
taken.  From  Hastings,  and  other  fishing-towns  cu 
the  Sussex  coast,  the  fish  are  brooght  to  London  by 
vans,  which  travel  up  during  the  ni^t. 

Hie  most  common  mode  of  fishing  for  Mac^erd, 
and  in  which  the  greatest  nimibers  are  taken.  Is  by 
drift-nets.  The  drift-net  is  twenty  feet  deep,  by  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  well  corked  at  the  top, 
but  without  lead  at  the  bottom.  Tbey  are  made  of 
small  fine  twine,  which  is  tanned  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour,  to  preserve  it  from  the  action  of  Ute  sea 
water.  The  size  of  the  mesh  is  about  two  and  a  half 
inches,  or  rather  larger.  Twelve,  fifteen,  and  some- 
times eighteen  of  these  nets  are  attached  lengthways, 
by  tying  along  a  thick  rope  called  the  drift-rope,  and 
at  the  end  of  each  net  to  each  other.  When  arranged 
for  depositing  in  the  sea,  a  large  buoy  attached  to  the 
end  or  the  drifl-rope,  is  thrown  overboard;  the 
vessel  is  put  before  tiie  wind,  and  as  she  sails  along, 
Qie  rope  with  the  nets  thus  attached,  is  passed  over 
the  stem  into  the  water,  tjU  the  whole  of  the  nets  are 
run  out.  The  net  thus  deposited,  hangs  suspended 
m  the  water  perpendicularly,  twenty  feet  deep  from 
the  drift-rope,  and  extending  from  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  to  a  mile,  or  even  a  mile  and  a  half,  depending 
on  the  number  of  nets  belonging  to  the  party  or 
company  engaged  in  fishing  together.  When  the 
whole  of  the  nets  are  thus  handed  out,  the  drift-rope 
ia  shifted  from  the  stern  to  the  prow  of  the  vessel, 
and  she  rides  by  it  as  if  at  anchor.  The  benefit 
gained  by  the  boat's  banging  at  the  end  of  the  drift- 
rope  is,  that  the  net  is  kept  strained  in  a  straight  line, 
which,  without  this  pull  upon  it,  would  not  be  the 
case. 

The  nets  are  shot  in  the  evening,  and  nmetimea 
hauled  once  daring  tbc  night,  at  ethers  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  water  all  night.  The  fish  roving  in  the 
dark  through  the  water,  bang  in  the  meshes  of  the 
net,  which  are  large  enough  to  admit  them  beyond 
the  gill-covers  and  pectoral  fins,  but  not  large  enough 
to  allow  the  thickest  part  of  the  body  to  pass  tbroogh. 
In  the  morning  early,  preparations  arc  made  for 
baoUng  the  nets.    A  capstan  npon  the  deck  is  manned 
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feboiit  wUdh  jNro  Mnis  <tf  tlie  drift-rop6  are  tAken. 
One  maa  stands  forward  to  untie  the  upper  edge  of 
each  net  from  the  drift  rape,  which  is  called  casting 
off  the  lashings;  others  hand  in  the  net  with  the  fish 
caught^  to  which  one  side  of  the  vessel^  is  devoted; 
the  other  side  is  occupied  by  the  drift-rope,  which  is 
wonnd  in  by  the  men  at  the  capstan.  The  whole  of 
the  net  in,  and  the  fish  secured,  the  vessel  runs  back 
into  harbour  with  her  fish,  or  deposits  them  on  board 
some  other  boat  in  company. 

Near  to  land,  another  mode  of  fishing  is  adopted, 
which  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Couch.  "  A  long 
deep  net  is  employed,  of  which,  unlike  the  former, 
the  meshes  are  too  small  to  admit  any  of  the  fish. 
Two  boats  are  necessary,  one  of  which  is  rowed  round 
the  wkuU,  while  the  net  is  thrown  overboard  by  two 
men  to  enclose  it;  the  other  boat  is  employed  in 
keepmg  steady  the  end  of  the  net,  and  warping  it,  the 
sooner  and  more  surely  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
fish.  When  this  is  effected,  the  net  stands  like  a  circle, 
enck>sing  the  captives,  and  the  men  proceed  to  draw 
it  together  at  the  end  and  bottom ;  at  the  same  time 
throwing  pebbles  at  that  place  where  the  cirde  doses, 
to  prevent  the  im>proach  of  the  fish  to  the  only  place 
Where  esc^ie  is  possible :  when  at  last  the  enclosure 
is  perfect  and  &e  net  raised  from  the  ground,  the 
fish  thus  brought  to  the  surface  are  taken  on  board 
in  flaskets.**  Such  ib  the  mode  of  proceeding  with 
the  seine-net  in  deep  water,  or  at  a  distance  from 
shore,  but  in  some  places  it  is  hauled  on  the  beach  in 
the  manner  of  a  groundpuet,  with  less  trouble  and 


A  third  mode  of  fishing  is  with  the  line,  and  is 
caUed  railing,  (tramng).  The  Mackerd  will  bite  al 
any  bait  tiiat  is  used  to  take  the  smaller  kind  of  fish; 
but  preference  is  given  to  that  which  resembles  a 
living  and  active  prey,  which  is  imitated  by  what  is 
called  a  lask, — a  long  slice  cut  from  the  side  of  one 
of  its  own  kind  near  the  tail  j-^it  is  found,  also,  that 
a  dip  of  red  leather,  or  a  piece  of  scarlet  doth,  will 
omnmonly  succeed.  The  boat  is  placed  under  sail, 
and  a  smart  breeze  is  considered  favourable,  hence 
termed  a  Mackerd-breeze.  The  line  is  short,  but 
weighed  down  by  a  heavy  plummet,  and  in  this  manner 
when  these  fish  abound,  two  men  will  take  from  five 
hundred  to  a  thousand  a  day.  It  is  singular  that  the 
greatest  number  of  Mackerel  are  caught  when  the 
boat  moves  most  rapidly,  and  that  even  then  the  hook 
is  commonly  gorged.  It  seems  that  the  Mackerd 
takes  its  food  by  striking  across  liie  course  of  what 
is  supposed  to  be  its  flying  prey. 
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'tmt  IVT. — This  saves  many  animals  from  want  and  death 
in  Autumn  and  Spring.  In  October  it  blooms  in  profu- 
sion ;  and  its  flowers  become  an  universal  banquet  to  the 
inseet  rsoe.  The  great  black  fly,  Musca  grossa^  and  its 
numerous  tribe,  with  multitudes  of  small  winged  creatures, 
resort  to  them:  also  those  beautiful  animals,  the  latest 
birth  of  the  year,  the  admiral  and  peacock-butterflies. 
In  its  honey,  it  yields  a  constant  supply  of  food  till  the 
iVosts  of  November.  In  Spring,  in  the  bitter  months  of 
Mareh  and  April,  when  the  wild  prodaots  of  the  field  ate 
nearly  consumed,  the  Ivy  ripens  its  berries ;  and  almost 
entirely  oonstitules  the  food  of  the  missel-thrush,  the 
wood-pigcon»  aad  other  birds. — Journal  qf  a  Naturalist, 


MISSIONARIES  IN  iNI>IA. 
The  following  letter  from  King  Gieorae  the  First  to 
Ziegenbalg  and  Grundler,  two  Danish  M issionariea  at 
Tranquebar,  on  the  coast  of  Goromandel^  and  the 
reply  of  the  same,  written  at  the  commenoenient  of 
the  last  century,  are  docnments  in  many  le^ieeCs 
highly  interestbig. 

George,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Great  Britain  Sot., 
to  the  reverend  and  learned  BartholODiew  Ziegenbalg, 
and  John  Ernest  Grundler,  Missionaries  at  Tranqoebar.' 

Revcrond  and  beloved* — Your  letters,  dated  tho  20th 
of  January,  of  the  present  year,  were  most  welcome  io  us ; 
not  only  because  the  work  undertaken  by  you,  of  converting 
the  heathen  to  the  Christian  faith,  doth,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
prosper ;  but  also  beeause  that,  in  this  our  kii^dom,  sueh 
a  laudable  zeal  for  the  pnMnofing  of  the  Gospel  provniis. 
We  pray  you  may  be  enaued  with  health  and  strength  oC 
body,  that  you  may  long  coDtinue  to  fulfil  your  ministry 
with  good  success ;  of  which  as  we  shall  be  nyoiced  to  hear, 
so  you  will  always  find  us  ready  to  succour  you,  in  whatever 
may  tend  to  promote  your  work  and  excite  your  seal.  We 
assure  you  of  the  continuance  of  our  toyil  nvmir. 

OtoaocR. 

Given  at  our  palace  of  Hampton-Goact*  the  MTi  of 
August,  ▲.o.  1717.  in  the  fourth  year  of  our  niga. 

The  Missionaries  wrote  in  reply,^— 

Your  Majesty*s  most  gracious  letter  we  received  with  tbtt 
greatest  joy  imaginable,  and  were  highly  eomfbrtsd  and 
quickened  in  our  seal  for  the  glory  of  Almighty  God«  when 
we  read  these  your  Mijesty's  most  gracious  eKprassions  r 
"  As  we  shall  bo  always  wdl  pleased  to  hear  ef  the  happy 
success  and  progress  of  this  work,  so  we  shall,  at  a  proper 
season,  be  found  ready  to  assist  you  in  what  shall  tend  to 
the  promotion  of  this  affair,  and  your  eneouragement.** 
Your  Majesty  hereby  most  graciously  allows  us  to  make  a 
Airther  report  of  the  state  of  onr  afkirs,  and  ws  thence 
oenoeive  joyAil  hopes  that  your  M^esty  will  add  to  tfaa 
glorious  title  of  Derender  of  the  Faith*  the  noUe  eharaetec 
of  its  xealous  Promoter,  not  only  by  supporting  the  reign 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  your  own  dominions,  but  Aso  by  pro- 
moting and  extending  it  among  heathens  and  infidels  in  the 
most  remote  parts  m  the  world.  Therefore,  after  having 
heartily  thanked  God  Almighty  for  inclining  your  Majesty  s 
heart  toward  so  holy  a  di^ign,  and,  with  the  pmfoundest 
submission,  acknowledged  your  Majesty's  high  favour 
towards  us  your  unworthy  servants,  may  it  please  your 
Majesty  to  accept  the  following  account  of  the  state  of  the 
work  in  which  we  are  employ^. 

We,  the  Missionaries,  on  our  part,  are  endeavouring, 
according  to  the  measure  of  the  grace  which  God  Almighty 
has  imparted  to  us,  plentiiiilly  to  spread  alnoad  the  seed  of 
the  word  of  God  among  the  heathens  in  their  own  language, 
there  being  no  other  means  of  touching  their  hearts,  in 
order  to  their  conversion.  We  also  maintain  Indians  to 
assist  us  as  catechists,  for  which  function  we  first  prepare 
them,  by  instructing  them  in  the  saving  foith  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  then  send  them  to  propagate  it  among  the 
heathens.  To  places  which  the  instruction  of  the  Gospel 
by  word  of  mouth  cannot  reach,  we  send  our  printed  Maia> 
barian  books,  which  are  read  in  these  parts  by  many  of  all 
sorts  and  degrees.  As  we  are  perfectlv  sensible,  that  to 
promote  and  perpetuate  such  an  undertaking,  a  solid  foun- 
dation must  he  laid,  by  translating  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  publishing  other  instructive  books  in  the  language  of 
the  country,  we  did,  a  good  while  ago,  finish  and  publish  a 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  are  now  labouring, 
with  great  application,  in  translating  tlie  Old  Testament 
into  the  Malabarian  and  Portuguese  languages.  Besides, 
we  compose  every  year  some  books  for  instructing  the 
heathens,  containing  the  fundamentals  of  the  Christian 
religion ;  for  better  publication  of  which,  the  priatiBg^press 
we  have  received  from  our  bene&ctors  in  Enghmd  is  of 
great  use  to  us.  That  our  printing-press  may  always  be 
provided  with  a  suflicient  quantity  of  letters,  we  entertain 
m  the  mission  persons  fur  cjltting  moulds,  and  casting 
letters,  as  also  for  binding  books,  oein^  furnished  evcrv 
year  with  the  necessary  tools  and  materials  from  Bngland 
oy  the  laudable  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  dispel 
To  supi^y  the  wdnt  ef  paper,  we  have  Men  at  gieat  expense 
in  erecting  a  paper-mill  bere«  And  ivh  under  the  itkwo- 
cation  of  the  name  of  God»  we  plentifhlly  dispense,  both  by 
word  of  mou&  and  writing,  in  this  heathen  country,  the 
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Cbspel,  wbkli  tttWg  a  iMvpy  bipVMfliMi  oil  th«  mhidt  of 
many  of  the  inbaliitanta.  Some  indeed,  partioulariy  tbeir 
brahmins  or  prieeU,  gaineay  and  scoff;  othen  como  to  a 
aenao  of  the  abominationa  of  idolatry,  and  leave  off  \vor- 
shipping  their  idob ;  others  are  braugbt  to  better  principles, 
and  ahow«  in  their  disemirse  and  writing,  that  thoy  nave 
got  a  greater  light  than  tlioir  forefathers ;  others,  again, 
give  All!  assent  to  all  the  truths  of  Christianity,  but,  out  of 
vorld}r  considerations,  wave  baptism  and  the  name  of 
Christians.  But  some  break  through  all  difiieulties,  and, 
subduing  their  reason  to  the  obedienoe  of  faith,  resolutely 
profess  Christianity ;  these  aro  for  some  time  instructed  by 
Its  and  our  catcchists,  and  afterwards,  when  they  give  true 
signs  of  repentance  and  conversion,  are  reoeived  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Christian  church  by  baptism. 

These  who  are  become  members  or  our  congregation  we 
are  instructing  with  all  diUgence,  that  Jesus  Christ  may  be 
formed  within  them.  Our  private  exereises  with  them  are 
daily  catechisings,  by  sending  our  catcchists  to  their  habita- 
tions, to  inquiro  into  their  way  of  life,  to  examine  them 
upon  the  catechism,  to  pray  with  them,  and  to  make  a 
report  to  us,  the  Missionaries,  of  what  passes  among  them. 
To  exercise  them  in  praying,  we  have  set  hours  thrice  a 
week,  in  which  prayers  are  read  to  them  in  private.  We 
give  free  occasion  to  every  one  of  them,  to  communicate  to 
us  their  concerns.  Our  public  exercises  consist  in  preach- 
ing to  them,  every  Sunday,  in  the  morning,  a  sermon  in 
the  Malabarian  language,  and  another  in  the  Portuguese, 
and  in  the  afternoon  we  catechise  in  both  languages. 
Besides,  we  preach  a  semen  in  High  Dutch  Ibr  the  Euro- 
peans. Every  Wednesday  we  catechise,  at  church,  in 
Portuguese,  and  every  Friday  in  Malabarian.  As  to  the 
children  of  either  sex,  that  lielong  to  our  congregation,  we 
instruct  them  all  in  our  schools,  in  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, reading,  writing,  and  other  useful  knowledge. 
They  are  maintained  in  everything  at  our  charge.  We 
have  erected  a  seminary  for  such  as  we  design  ibr  the 
service  of  tlie  Gospel,  to  be  fhmished  there  with  proper 
catechists,  preceptors,  and  clerks.  Such  boys  as  want 
necessary  capacity,  we  put  to  learn  handicrafts.  We  have 
also  established  schools,  one  in  this  town,  and  another  in  a 
populous  village  not  far  off,  where  they  are  instructed  by 
Christian  teachers,  and  have  ftill  allowance,  except  rictuals 
and  clothes,  which  their  parents  find  them.  The  Lord 
having  so  blessed  our  labours  that  the  new  congregation 
increases  every  year,  the  first  church  which  we  built  bocame 
too  narrow,  upon  which  we  found  it  necessary  to  build  one 
more  spacious;  and  it  pleased  God  to  furnish  us  with 
means  to  finish  it  in  ten  ^'ears*  time,  and  we  are  now  con- 
stantly preaching  in  it,  ui  three  languages.  We  have, 
likewise,  at  the  desire  of  the  English  who  live  on  this  coast, 
erected  two  scliools,  one  at  Fort  St.  George,  and  another  at 
Fort  St  David.  The  present  governor  of  Fort  St.  George 
is  a  special  friend  to  the  mission,  and  has  lately  remitted  to 
it  a  considerable  present.  Tlie  rest  of  our  friends  here 
havo  cheerfully  supplied  our  wants  this  year.  The  Lord, 
%vhosc  work  it  is,  guide  us  for  the  future  by  his  Divine 
Providence,  and  stir  up  in  Europe  many  promoters  among 
persons  of  all  ranks,  that,  in  these  last  times,  tlie  salvation 
of  tho  heathen  may  be  sought  with  earnestness,  and  their 
conversion  promoted  by  the  whole  Christian  Church.  That 
our  most  merciful  God  may  crown  your  Majesty  with  all 
prosperity  is  the  prayer  of  your  Majesty's,  &c. 

BaRTHOLOMKW  Z1B6KKBA.LO. 

Tranqucbar,  Nov.  24, 1718.    John  Ernkst  Gkundlke. 

It'  is  pleasing  to  observe,  that  all  the  missionary 
operations  mentioned  in  this  letter  arc  now  conducted 
on  a  mnch  larger  scale,  and  have  for  many  yean 
past    received   considerable  aid  from   Christians  in 
England.     Wc  have  also  to  reflect  with  thankfulness, 
not  only  upon  the  labour  of  individual  Missionaries, 
but  also   upon   the  establishment    of  the   English 
Church  in  the  British  dominions  in  India ;  and  wc 
look  forward,  with  anxious  ho|X!,   for  much   good 
fruit,  under  the  blessing  of   God,  from  the  means 
which  have  been  adopted  for  tlic  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity  in   these   benighted   regions.      Much   more, 
however,  yet  remains  to  be  done,  and  wc  may  even 
now  concur  with  Ziegcnbalg  and  Grundler,  in  praying 
that  **  the  salvatioa  of  the  heathen  may  be  sought 
with  earnesiness,  and  their  conversion  promoted  by 
the  whoh  Christian  church/'  J.  E,  R,      ^ 


IN   MRS.   RAWNAS   MORE. 


The  energy  of  her  mind  in  carrying  into  ex^outioii 
any  purpose  which  had  been  adontcd  after  sufficient 
consideration  was  very  remarkable.  j(n  confonnity 
with  this  part  of  her  ehuracter,  her  plan  vraS;^  in  any 
new  resolution  which  involved  the  exercise  of  self- 
denial,  to  contend  with  the  most  difficQlt  part  of  the 
undertaking  first,  after  which  she  used  to  say,  she 
found  the  remaining  sacrifices  comparatively  easy  to 
be  submitted  to. 

On  this  principle,  having  resolved  to  ^eBiai  from 
going  to  the  theatre  about  the  time  her  play  of 
"  Percy*'  v^as  revived,  she  determined  to  midce  that 
the  immediate  occasion  for  carrying  her  new  resolu- 
tion into  practice.  Mrs.  Siddons  was  then  at  the 
height  of  her  fame,  and  was  to  act  the  part  of  the 
heroine  of  the  tragedy,  a  character  which  she  >¥&& 
said  to  exhibit  with  remarkable  success;  and  Mrs. 
Hannah  More  was  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  society 
of  friends  and  admirers,  who  all  attended  the  represen- 
tation 3  but  here  she  was  determined  to  malce  her 
first  stand  against  this  particular  temptation^  and  to 
break  the  spell  of  the  enchantment  while  standing  in 
the  centre  of  the  magic  circle. 

Another  anecdote  will  show  the  same  principle 
brought  into  exercise  on  a  very  different  occasion. 
As  her  limited  income  be^an  to  be  sensibly  din^ipished 
at  one  time  by  her  travelling-expenses,  she  determiujed 
to  perform  her  Joivncys  in  stage-coaches,  and  in 
order  to  overcome  at  once  every  obstacle  that  pride 
might  interpose,  she  resolved  to  pay. a  visit  to  a 
nobleman,  on  which  she  was  about  to  set  out,  in  one 
of  these  vehicles ;  which>  as  there  was  a  public  road 
through  the  iiark«  set  her  down  at  the  door  of  the 
mansion.  SJae  has  more  than  once  described  her 
conflicting  sensations  when  his  lordship,  proceeding 
through  a  line  of  servants  in  rich  liveries,  came  to 
hand  her  out  of  her  conveyance,  a  conveyance  at 
that  time  much  less  used  than  at  present  by  persons 
of  high  respectability.  Thus  it  was  the  policy  of 
this  able  tactician  to  commence  her  operations  by  a 
decisive  blow  whereby  the  main  strength  of  the 
opposing  force  was  at  once  broken  and  dispersed,  and 

her    victory    made    easy  and    secure. Roberts* 

Memoir  of  Mr$.  Hannah  More, 


Our  great  business,  morally  and  religiously  speaking,  here 
on  earth  is  not  the  attainment  of  perfection,  but  the  doing 
away  of  imperfection,  and  of  the  faults  that  create  it:  it 
cannot  be  said  that  these  are  the  same  thing,  for  a  slate 
of  progress  is  not  a  state  of  attainment. — ^Danby. 

PiKTY  is  the  only  proper  and  adequate  relief  of  decaying 
man.  He  that  grows  old  without  religious  hopes,  as  he 
declines  into  imbecilily,  and  feels  pains  and  sorrows  inces- 
santly crowding  upon  lura,  falls  into  a  gulf  of  bottomless 
miscrv,  in  which  every  reflection  must  pliuigc  him  dee])er 
and  dee|)er,  and  where  he  finds  only  new  gradations  of 
anguish  and  precipices  of  horror. — Dr.  Johnsoiy. 

As  the  powers  and  goodness  of  lieavcn  are  infinite  in  their 
extent,  and  infinite  in  their  minuteness,  to  the  mind  culti- 
vated as  Nature  meant  it  to  be,  there  is  not  only  delight  in 
contemplating  the  sublimity  of  the  endless  sea,  or  ever- 
lasting mountains,  or  the  beauty  of  wi<le-extendcd  land- 
scapes, but  there  is  a  pleasure  in  looking  at  every  little 
llowcr,  and  every  little  siiell  tliat  God  has  made.  Nature 
has  scattered  around  us  on  every  side,  and  for  e%'cry  sense, 
an  incxfaaiistible  profusion  of  beauty  and  sweetness,  if  we 
will  but  perpcive  it.  Tlic  pleasures  we  derive  from  (lowcrn, 
from  musical  sounds,  from  forms,  are  surely  not  given  us 
itt  vma,  arid  if  ve  are  conslanily  alive  to  these,  we  can 
never  l>c  in  want  of  subjects  of  agreeable  contemplation, 
and  must  bejiabitually  cheerfui,— 'CaptainBasii^Hali. 
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or    MIKD. 

ManT  T*>n  ■8■^  *  '>*  biDka  out  In  tba  bhek  put  whieh 
wu  trailt  u  ui  idditioD  to  the  oM  gnA  of  Nawgata.  Tbe 
pritooera  wen  in  coDfternatioa  and  tmnnlt,  calling  out 
'  We  shall  be  bunt,  we  tball  be  bamtl    Down  with  the 


r.  Akeraum,  the  keeper, 
at  tte  mta,  and  Imtuuf, 
"Hear  nimi  hear  him  P' 


A  of  the  build- 


in,  ehomd  binualf 
after  wma  eonftiMd  voeiferatioa  of 

obtained  a  (Dent  attention,  he  then  calmly  told  them,  that 
tbe  K«te  mtut  not  go  down;  thnt  they  were  under  bii  cue, 
•nd  that  they  ihould  not  be  permitted  tneaoipe;  but  that 
be  oould  auure  them  they  need  not  be  alVaid  of  being 
burnt,  for  that  the  Are  wai  not  in  tbe  priton,  property  lo 
ealled,  which  wae  itrongly  built  with  itone;  and  that  if 
the*  would  engage  to  be  iguiet,  ho  himieir  " 
to  Uieni,  and  cOMUct  tbem  to  tbe  further  en 
ing,  and  would  not  go  out  tilt  they  gave  him  leave.  Tc 
thi*  proposal  they  agreed;  upon  which,  Hr.  Akerman, 
having  Urat  made  tbem  fall  back  tloa  the  gate,  went  in, 
and  with  ■  detennined  reiolution  ordered  the  outer  tamkey 
upon  no  accoant  toopen  the  gate,  even  though  the  priionera 
(UMugh  he  tntted  they  would  not.)  should  break  their  word, 
and  hy  force  bring  himielf  to  order  it  **  Never  mind  me," 
laid  he,  '  ibouid  that  happen."  The  priMoen  peaceably 
fbllowcd  him,  while  he  conducted  them  through  paasaget 
of  which  he  had  the  keyi  to  the  extremity  of  tbe  gaol 
which  wat  mo«t  distant  from  the  Ore.  Having  by  thii  very 
judieioua  couduot  liiUy  utieilled  them  that  there  waa  no 
immadialfl  riik,  if  any  at  all,  he  then  addretfad  them  thui : 
**  Qeutlemen,  vou  are  now  convinced  that  I  told  you  true. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  enginei  wiU  lOon  extinguiih  thi* 
fli«:  if  they  fbould  not,  a  luScient  guaid  will  come,  and  yon 
ihall  all  be  taken  out  and  lodged  in  the  catnptara,  I  aeaure 
ftn,  nna  my  word  and  honour,  that  I  hare  not  a  fuihiog 
iBMirad,  I  haie  left  iny  hooae  that  I  might  take  eare  of 
Jtn.  I  will  kevp  By  promiaa,  and  itay  with  you  if  you  in- 
aiet  upon  it:  but  if  you  will  allow  me  to  go  out  iimI  look 
after  my  famil*  and  property,  I  thai]  be  obliged  to  jou.'' 
Struck  with  hie  behaviour,  they  called  out,  "  Haiter 
Akerman,  you  have  done  bravely ;  it  waa  very  kind  in  yon : 
bjr  all  naau  go  and  fka  eare  of  yov  owu  eeocemi."  Ha 
did  M  aaeordin^y,  while  they  remaioad,  and  ware  all  pr»- 


DancT  or  tmrnu,  n  worn  aimam  or  rmn. 
It  hu  bean  gananlly  aaMCted  that  Tnttnni,  and  edtar 

bud*  of  pny,  an  gifted  viifa a  Ugftlj-acula  Mmeof  aaall- 
and  that  they  can  diaeimar  by  means  of  it  the  cucaea  of  a 
dead  animal  at  great  diatnneea:  bst  it  appean  to  be  now 
luOoiently  eatabliahed  by  the  ofaaeTvattoiw  and  eiperimeDta 
of  Mr.  Audubon,  that  theaa  biidi  in  reality  poaaes  the  eenae 
of  imell  in  a  degree  veiy  infttior  to  earaiviMeas  qnadm- 
peda;  and  that  lo  hr  ftom  guiding  them  to  lh«r  piey  from 
any  dutance,  it  allbrdi  tham  no  indication  of  ita  preaence, 
even  when  ckwe  U  hand.  The  ftdlowing  eiperimenu  ap- 
pear to  be  cnneluaiTe  en  thi*  inbjeet.  Having  procured  the 
skin  of  a  deer,  Hr.  Audabon  atoiTed  it  full  of  hay ;  after  the 
whole  had  beoome  perfcetlr  dry  and  faird,  be  placed  it  in 
tbe  middle  of  an  open  fleld,  laying  it  down  on  ita  back,  in 
the  attitude  of  a  dead  animal.  In  tbe  cwurae  of  a  ftw 
minutes  afterwarda,  be  obeerved  a  vulture  flying  towards  it 
and  alighting  near  iL  Quito  untiispicioua  of  the  deception, 
tbe  bird  immediately  proceeded  to  attack  it,  as  usual,  in  the 
most  vulnerable  poinls.  Failing  in  his  olneet,  he  neat,  with 
mueh  exertion,  tore  open  the  seam*  of  the  skin,  where  it 
had  been  stitched  together,  and  appeared  earoeally  intent 
on  geuing  at  tbe  llcsb.  which  he  expected  to  And  within, 
and  of  the  abaanca  of  which  not  one  of  bis  seoies  was  able 
to  inform  bin.  Finding  that  bis  efforts,  which  were  long 
reitarmted,  led  lo  no  other  rmult  than  the  pulling  out  large 
quantitiM  of  hay,  be  at  length,  though  with  evident  relne- 
tanoe.  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  took  flight  in  potauil  at 
other  game  to  which  be  was  led  hy  the  sight  aluiek  and 
which  he  was  not  long  in  discovering  and  leeuring. 

Another  experiment,  tbe  eoovetH  of  the  Irmt,  was  next 
tried.  A  large  dead  hog  was  oonoealed  in  a  narrow  end 
winding  nvine,  about  twenty  feet  deeper  than  the  wrike  ' 
of  the  earth  around  it,  and  fllled  with  briers  and  high  cane. 
This  was  done  In  the  month  of  Jnlt,  in  a  tropieal  dinat^ 
wh«w  putralkction  takes  pbc«  with  greU  rapidity.  Yet, 
although  many  vultnres  wetw  seen,  from  time  to  time, 
sailing  in  all  direetions  over  the  spot  where  the  putrid  car- 
cass waa  lying,  covered  only  with  twigs  of  eane.  none  ever 
discovered  it;  but  in  the  mean  while,  several  dcft*  had 
found  their  way  to  it,  and  bnd  devoond  large  quantities  of 
the  flesh.  In  another  set  of  experiments  it  wat  found  that 
young  vnlturet,  enclosed  in  a  cage,  never  exhibited  any 
token*  of  their  peraeiving  food,  when  it  oould  ikot  be  seen  ^ 
then,  however  near  to  then  itwu  ImughL — Da.  Rookt*      • 
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CHINA;   ITS  PEOPLE  AND  PRODUiTnONS. 

Wx  hkre  alreftdy  fnnuslied  flome  otousiomX  infonnttkiKm  oli 
CUna  and  the  Chinese  people,  but  oar  rtlalioiif  with  that 
distant  empire  are  rendered  bo  much  more  important  hf  the 
recent  alterations  in  the  trade  of  the  East  India  Company, 
that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  of  its  inha- 
bitants, has  Income  more  than  ever  Interesting.  We  are, 
therefore,  about  to  proceed  with  a  series  of  Papers,  which 
has  been  long  in  contemplation,  on  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  people,  and  on  the  history  and  productions  of  that 
remarkable  country.  The  writer  has  been  for  some  years 
resident  in  Cliina ;  and  the  various  subjects  of  his  commoni- 
cations  will  either  be  founded  on  personal  observation,  or 
obtained  from  sourcea  of  acknowledged  authenticity. 

I.  On  thk  Criminal  Laws  of  China. 

The  Chinese  people  are  generally  spoken  of  as  des- 
titute of  principle,  and  addicted  to  crime — ^the  opposite 
of  whatever  is  either  great  or  good  -,  naturally  dis- 
posed to    petty  theft,   lying,    and  avaricious;    the 
government  as  cruel  and  tyrannical ;   and  the  laws 
as  sanguinary.      Such   representations   are,   in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  who  was  long  resident  among 
the  Chinese,  overcharged,  prejudiced,  and  erroneous ; 
and  far  from  conveying  a  correct  notion  of  their 
real  character.     That  the  history  of  a  nation,  which 
has  existed  from  the  days  of  FHh-h^,  to  the  present 
time,  a  period  of  nearly  five  thousand  years,  should 
he  disgraced  by  acts  of  tyranny,  cruelty,  and  other 
crimes,  need  not  excite  surprise,  for  similar  features 
disgrace  the  early  history  of  European  nations.     Nor 
can  we  but  regret,  that,  in  so  extensive  an  empire  as 
China,  where  even  their  language  and  manners  render 
the  inhabitants  of  one  part  almost  a  distinct  people 
from  the  other,  and  where  there  is  an  abundance 
of  wealth,  as  well  as  the  greatest  destitution,  there 
should  be  a  mean  and  servile  class,  who  sell  themselves 
to  work  wickedness,  and  prey  upon  all  foreigners  who 
enter  her  ports. 

China  is,  however,  a  nation  that  has  existed  for 
five  thousand  years.  During  centuries  she  was 
governed  by  a  single  sceptre,  but  afterwards  became 
divided  into  two  hundred  petty  states ;  these  united 
into  three  states  of  equal  power  and  influence,  and, 
after  forty  years  of  carnage,  again  acknowledged  one 
monarch.  Though  she  has  yielded  to  foreign  force 
she  is  now  wealthy  and  powerful,  and,  above  all,  she 
is,  from  the  magnitude  and  variety  of  her  resources, 
literally  independent  of  all  the  nations  in  the 
world.  During  these  periods,  China  has  had  her 
faithful,  valiant,  and  able  statesmen  and  warriors, 
as  well  as  her  traitorous  ministers  and  despots; 
she  has  had  her  poets,  her  moralists,  her  histo- 
rians, her  lexicographers,  her  philosophers ;  men  who 
have,  in  their  works,  left  behind  them  imperish- 
able treasures — who,  for  the  general  good,  sacrificed 
their  lives — and  whose  names  would  throw  an  halo 
round  the  page  of  European  history.  Look  at  the 
extent  of  her  empire,  her  populous  cities,  her  thousand 
canals,  intersecting  the  country  and  watering  it  as  a 
garden,  whose  surface  teems  with  human  life,  and  is 
laden  with  immense  treasures — ^look  at  her  standing, 
though  effeminate,  army — the  splendour  of  her  court 
— ^the  majesty  of  her  monarch,  whose  words, 
"  RESPECT  THIS,"  RCt  as  o  speU  throughout  the  empire ; 
and  all  this  is  achieved  by  her  own  means,  unaided 
by  foreign  influence  or  policy.  Can  such  a  nation 
"  the  father  of  nations,*'  as  they  not  inaptly  call  it,  be 
looked  upon  as  uncivilized  and  despicable  ? 

But,  owing  to  the  peculiar  construction  of  her 
language,  and  the  few  industrious  persons  who  have 
applied  themselves  to  her  literature,  we  may  with 
shame  be  said  to  know  little  of  China,  beyond  the 
translation  of  a  few  novels  and  some  detached  papers. 


So  strangely,  indeed,has  ^  pmblic!  teind  been  stoUfted 
in  regard  to  Ghuu^  tbst  evm  if  w%Am  oalovlated  to 
throw  real  light  on  ber  history  and  her  IkeratiuK 
are  prepared  for  the  press,  &ey  are  suffered  to 
remain  unpublished,  and  the  writer  unnotioad,  by 
many,  even  of  those  who  profess  to  take  an  interest  in 
Asiatic  literature.  "  We  must  not,"  says  Sir  George 
Staunton,  in  his  excellent  prefiiux  to  tiie  ChiMese  Penal 
Code,  "  expect  to  meet  with  eharaeters  [in  China]  89 
illustrious  as  those  of  aNewtoui  a  Locke,  mr  a  Bacon; 
nor  even,  perhaps,  generally  find  any  tolerable  pro- 
ficiency in  [the  higher  branches  of  J  science,  which 
in  Europe  the  writings  of  those  great  men  have 
contributed  so  much  to  advanee  and  establish ;  but 
nevertheless,  there  is  such  a  sufficiency,  in  all  ranks 
and  conditions,  of  the  infbrmatiDn  essential  or  most 
useful  to  each— such  a  competency  and  suitableness 
of  the  means  to  the  end — as  might,  upon  a  general 
view  of  the  whole  pq;ralation,  hxAy  entitle  the  Chinese 
to  be  put  in  competition  with  some  at  least  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  in  respect  to  all  the  essential  cha- 
racters of  civilization. 

The  founders  of  the  Chinese  emiNre,  and  theur 
immediate  descendants,  are  always  spoken  of  as 
delighting  in  mild  punishments;  hut,  as  plunder, 
and  rapine,  and  commotion,  prevailed,  severer  punish- 
ments were  had  recourse  to — such  as  banishment  and 
the  loss  of  hfe.  Revolt,  or  attanpting  the  life  of  the 
emperor,  **  Heaven's  Son,'*  (he  who  is  appointed  by 
God  to  govern,)  crimes  of  the  greatest  kind,  were 
puniahed  by  strangulation,  and  slowly  mutilating  the 
body ;  exterminating  the  whole  kindr»i,  not  excepting 
infants;  or  sawing  asunder  the  offender;  the  wearing 
of  the  congque,  or  pillory,  during  life;  and  solitary 
confinement  During  the  Hon  dynasty,  at  which  time 
the  criminal  code  was  revised,  the  ancient  punish- 
ment&,-^-especialfy  thai  of  exierwdnmHng  •  whole  family  ^ 
consisting  sometimes  of  several  hundred  persons,  for 
the  crime  of  one  ambitious  man — ^being  considered 
as  unnecessarily  severe,  were  for  ever  abrogated,  by 
an  act  of  goverament.  The  ancient  punishments  for 
the  ten  capital  crimes,  have  oi  late  yearft  been  & 
source  of  profit  to  the  painter ;  for  pictures  drawn  on 
what  is  termed  rice-paper  have  been  imported  intf% 
Europe,  as  confirmatory  of  the  barbarism  and  cruelty 
of  the  present  race  of  Chinese  judges  and  mandarins ; 
but  the  fact  is,  these  cruel  punishments  have  long 
since  ceased  to  exist. 

Anciently  for  treason,  murder,  and  adultery,  the 
prisoner  and  witnesses  were  subject  to  torture,  in  order 
to  compel  them  to  confess  ail  ttiey  knew,  and  their 
depositions  were  laid  before  the  emperor  and  the 
judicial  boiurd  at  the  capital,  before  punishment  was 
inflicted.  The  Chinese  lighter  writings  often  detail 
instances  in  which  the  friends  of  the  accused  have 
succeeded  in  defeasing  the  undue  influence  of  the 
magistracy,  by  appieahng  in  person  before  this  hoard ; 
arid  such  magistrates  have  consequently  been  degraded 
and  imprisoned.  The  practice  of  torture  to  obtain 
confession,  can  now  hardly  be  said  to  exist 

The  Gan-chd-t9ge,  or  provincial  judge,  who  ranks 
next  to  the  viceroy,  has  not  the  power  of  punishing 
a  person  capitally ,>  except  for  ^piracy  and  a  few  other 
heinous  crimes,  but  must  repoK  all  cases  to  the 
emperor,  and  wait  the  decision  of  the  Peking 
board;  he  can  transport,  imprison,  levy  fines,  and 
punish  by  bastinadoing,  congque,  ftc.  The  magistrate 
being  always  in  court,  a  cu^rit  is  no  sooner  taken, 
and  his  accusers  in  attendance,  than  he  is  put  on  his 
trial.  If  it  be  a  light  offence,  and  he  is  unable  to 
pay  a  fine,  he  is  laid  on  the  floor,  and  the  pmuth- 
ment  of  blowt  infltcted  with  a  long  flat  bamboo. 
If  the  punishment  is  not  excessive,  the  culprit  risei 
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•ad'irttlhf  bomev  and  the  IbDo^ng  day  he  is  able 
to  follow  his  employtnent      For  a  corresponding 
offeace  ia  this  eonntry,  a  person  might  be  imprisoned 
a  rooath^to  the  injury  of  his  connexions  and  family, 
bat  ia  China  the  whole  affair — accusation,  trial  and 
panishoienl^-«ls  gone  through  in  a  few  hours.    I  re- 
member seeing  one  morning,  while   residing  next 
door  to  the  Htai  magistrate's  office,  at  Macao,  a 
respectable-looUnff  Chinese,  who  had  on  thin  shoes, 
msh  down  thne  flight  of  steps,  and  along  the  street  as 
fast  as  he  could  run )  he  was  followed  by  the  petty 
officers  of  the  ooort,  who  wore  thick  shoes,  lilce  those 
represented  in  the  accompanying  cut,  and  had  they 
not  made  a  great  noise,  inducing  other  persons  to  stop 
the  prisoner,  he  would   have  effected  his  escape. 
Having  got  hold  of  him,  four  of  them  shouldered 
him,  whne  the  flflh  held  him  tight  by  the  tail,  at 
which  he  tugged  most  unmercifully.    In  an  hour's 
time  I  saw  tiiie  culprit  limping  homewards  at  liberty  3 
he  had  been  well  bastinadoed,  and  the  five  petty 
officers  who  accompanied  htm,  were  laughing  heartily 
at  the  Joke^  and  calling  him  a  fool  for  attempting  to 
escape. 

The  following  scale  'of  punishments  is  taken  from 
the  Penal  Code  alluded  to  above  -,  it  shows  the  man- 
ner in  which  punishment  is  increased  according  to 
guilt.  1^  blows  with  the  bamboo  was  anciently  the 
lowest  punishment  f  it  is  now  repealed  to  four  blows, 
and  so  of  the  others^  the  last  column  being  the  re- 
pealed code,  vig.^ 

Tiieiinl     ^  /10Uows\ 

The  Mooad  I  aemhially  I  SO  blows  I  «  ^« .  .  I 
Tbethird    UpiuiiA-iaoMowBp^J*^ 
The  fourth  I  meat  of  )40  Uows  I    *^^ 
Thefiflh    J  IsOMowsJ 

'  The  second  degree  or  division  of  punishment,  is 
inflicted  with  the  larger  bamboo,  and  is  subdivided  in 
the  following  manner. 


4  blows  1 

6blowB{ 

10  blows 

16  blows  I 

^SOUows. 


are  to  be 
infliotod. 


f  aoblowsi 


SOblowsi 


an  to  be 

^inflicted* 


with  the  bamboo, 
^reduced  as  above. 


The  am    \  t  eouowsi  fsuuows 

Thfr ttirnnH I mrtnHf^y I  VOMowbI  of  l25  blows 
Thethiid  V a pimlsh-<  80 blows > which  (30 blows 
The  fonrth  (  meat  of  I  00  Uowsl  only  1 35  blows 
Thefifkh     )  llOO  blows!  Uo  blows 

The  thurd  division  ih  the  scale  of  punishment  is 
that  of  a  temporary  banishment  to  any  distance  not 
exceeding  Ave  hundred  lee*,  with  the  view  of  afford- 
ing an  oppoftunily  of  repentance  and  amendment. 
Of  this  species  of  punishment  there  are  also  five 
gradations,  namely. 

It  ycof)  and  00  blows 
1}  yosr,  and  70  blows 
2  yeara,  and  80  blows 
8)  years,  and  00  blows 
8  years,  and  100  blows 

Perpetual  banishment,  the  fourth  degree  of  punish- 
ment in  order  of  severity,  is  subdivided  as  follows, 
and  is  reserved  for  cases  wherein  even  for  consider- 
able offences,  the  life  of  the  criminal  is  spared  by  the 
mercifulness  of  the  laws :  a  hundred  blows  with  the 
bamboo,  and  perpetual  banishment  to  the  distance  of 
2000,  2500,  or  3000  lee.  On  reaching  their  destina- 
tion, the  banished  offenders  may  follow  their  caUingg^ 
but  they  are  required  once  a  week,  or  once  a  mouthy 
to  appear  before  the  magistrate  of  the  place,  and 
report  themselves. 

The  fifth  and  ultimate  punishment  which  the  laws 
ordain.  Is  death,  either  by  strangulation  or  by  be- 
heading. 

All    criminals    capitally  convicted,    except    such 

*  fsii  les  SfS  ssmUy  citiasteci  to  bs  oqvti  to  thrtt  gcopraphicat 

Si)48,  but  tbf  yfoftrtioa  ynm  s  lialf  ia  tbe  diffirsnt  pspvinces  of 
e  empirs. 


atrodons  offender^  as  are  expressly  directed  to  be 
executed  without  delay,  are  retained  in  prison  for 
execution  at  a  particular  period  in  the  autumn  -,  the 
sentence  passed  upon  each  individual  being  first  duly 
reported  to,  and  ratified  by,  the  emperor. 

In  all  towns  foid  cities,  the  mandarins  have  their 
public  courts,  with  a  number  of  clerks  and  retainers. 
The  annexed  engraving  represents  the  examination 
of  a  female  offender  before  a  mandarin,  in  one  of  the 
country  districts  3  the  officer  has  hold  of  her  by  the 
hair,  as  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  force  her  into 
the  pr3sence  of  the  magistrate.   The  ordinary  punish- 
ment for  women,  is  slapping  them  on  the  cheek,' with  a 
solid  piece  of  leather;  but  generally  speaking,  as  they 
live  a  secliided  life,  few  women  are  punished  in  China. 
The  magistrate  is  habited  in  what  is  termed  a  court,  or 
full  dress,  with  court  beads  3  the  badge  which  appears 
on  his  breast  is  repeated  on  his  back.  The  military  wear 
badges  also, — ^the  one  a  dragon,  and  the  other  the  feli- 
citous bird  Fung.     The  knob  on  the  top  of  the  cap 
indicates  rank,  which  is  known  by  its  being  a  gilt 
knob,  a  white  glass  knob,  or  a  cornelian  stone ;  the 
peacock's  feather  attached  to  his  cap,  has  been  given 
him  by  his  sovereign,  in  consequence  of  merit.     The 
secretary  who  is  taking  down  the  accusation,  wears 
in  his  girdle,  a  handkerchief,  a  case  containing  his 
chopsticks,  (two  long  slips  of  ivory  or  wood,  with 
which  he  lifts  his  food,)  and  his  purse  for  containing 
a  few  coins,  or  a  little  tobacco  3  having  on  boots  made 
of  silk.     The  officer  in  charge  of  the  woman  appears 
to  be  one  of  those  persons  who  precede  the  magis- 
trate as    he  passes  through  the  streets^  making  a 
noise,  that  aU  may  know  who  approaches  3  at  the  foot 
of  the  table  is  an  .umbrella^  used  to  keep  off  the  sun 
as  well  as  the  rain.  P.  P.  T. 


Da.  Busby,  whose  figure  was  much  under  the  common 
sise,  was  one  day  accosted  in  a  colTee-room  by  an  Irish 
Baronet  of  colossal  height,  **  May  I  pass  to  my  seat,  O 
Giant?"  When  the  Doctor,  politely  making  way,  replied, 
"  Yes,  O  Pigmy  I"  «  Oh,  Sir,^'  said  the  Baronet,  "  my  ex- 
pression referred  to  the  size  of  your  intellect."  "And  my 
expression.  Sir,  to  the  size  of  yours,"  said  the  Doctor. 


Thb  benevolent  John  Howard,  having  settled  his  accounts 
at  the  close  of  a  particular  year,  and  found  a  balance  in  his 
favour,  proposed  to  his  wife  to  make  use  of  it  in  a  journey 
to  London,  or  in  any  other  amusement  she  chose.  "  Wiiat 
a  pretty  cottage  for  a  poor  fitmily  it  would  build !"  was  her 
answer.  This  charitable  hint  met  with  his  cordial  appro- 
bation, and  the  money  was  laid  out  accordingly. 


Sir  Isaac  Newton  possessed  a  remarkably  mild  and  even 
temper.  That  great  man  was  one  day  called  out  of  his 
study  to  an  adjoining  apartment.  A  little  dog,  named 
Diamond,  who  was  a  great  favourite  of  his  masters, 
happened  to  be  left  among  the  papers,  and  threw  down  a 
lighted  candle,  which  consumed  the  almost  finished  labours 
of  some  years.  Sir  Isaac  soon  returned,  and  beheld  with 
mortification  his  irreparable  loss ;  but,  wifh  his  usual  gen- 
tleness, he  onlv  exclaimed,  "  O  Diamond,  Diamond,  thou 
little  knowest  the  mischief  thou  hast  done !"  ^ 


MoiART  had  a  great  regard  for  Havdn.  A  professor  of 
Vienna,  who  was  not  without  merit,  though  far  inferior  to 
Haydn,  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  searching  the  compoei- 
tions  of  the  latter,  for  all  tlie  little  inaccuracies  which  might 
have  crept  into  them.  Ho  often  came  to  show  Mozart 
symphonies,  or  ({uartBtts,  of  Haydn's,  which  he  had  put 
into  score,  and  in  which  he  had,  by  this  means,  discovered 
some  inadvertencies  of  style.  Mozart  always  endeavoured 
to  change  the  subject  of  conversation ;  at  last,  unable  any 
longer  to  restrain  himself,  "  Sir,"  said  he  to  him,  sharply ; 
**  if  you  and  I  were  both  melted  down,  togeiher,  we  should 
not  fiimibh  materials  for  one  Haydn.'* — Zife  cjf  Mozart* 
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BANOOR  CATHEDRAL. 
Bakqok  is  %  city  of  Canurvonalure,  in  Morth  Walei, 
■Jtuted  in  ■  nanow  valley  between  two  ridge*  of 
•late  rock,  opening  sonthwanl  towardi  Snowdon,  and 
terminating  northward,  abont  half  a  mQe  &om  the 
catbedml,  in  the  beautiful  bay  of  Beuunaria.    Bangor 


ii  Mpieaented  h  Ac  oldert  episcopal  aee  in  Wales, 

ita  cathedral,  which  ia  dedicated  to  St.  Daniel,  waa 
fonndcd  about  the  year  500  ;  it  baa  fteqnently  been 
demoUihed,  bat  baa  been  reatored  by  the  liberality 
at  iU  biahopa,  deana,  and  the  odghbonring  laity. 
The  building  ia  a  cracifonn  embatUed  atractnxc. 


principally  in  the  later  style  of  English  architecture, 
with  some  portioiu  of  the  decorated  ityte.  The 
tower  ia  at  the  weat  end,  and  is  low,  aqaaK,  and 
massive,  and  crowned  with  pinnaclca.  lite  church 
standa  in  a  lai^  open  apace,  bounded  by  the  street 
on  one  side,  wid    by  the  domain  of  ttie  bishop's 


palace  on  the  other.  The  interior  of  the  church  ia 
veil  lighted,  by  rangea  of  aiz  windows  on  each  side ; 
and  at  the  extremities  of  the  transepts  are  viodows 
of  large  dimenaiona,  and  of  good  proportion,  of  the 
later  or  Tudor  Gothic :  there  arc  also  good  windows 
at  the  eastern  and  westeni  OEtremitici^  which  of  lata 
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yean  bave  "been  considerably  enlarged.  Tlie  roof  is 
mpported  by  six  obtusely-pointed  arches  resting  on 
octagonal  fluted  columns. 

The  body  of  the  church  has  been  separated  into 
two  places  of  worship.  Th^  character,  however,  of 
a  cathedral  church  has  been  kept  up,  as  fiur  as  was 
consistent  with  the  arrangements  necessary  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  respective  congregations.  A 
portion  of  the  nave  is  divided  from  the  choir  by  the 
organ  and  its  gallery:  in  the  former,  parochial 
-service  is  performed  in  the  Welsh  language ;  in  the 
latter,  choral  service  is  performed  in  the  English 
language.  Each  department  will  contain  about  seven 
bundred  persons,  and  it  is  a  source  of  no  small  gprati- 
£cation  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  that  the  plans 
adopted  by  them,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  parish 
in  particular,  and  the  public  in  general,  (however  in 
part  r^ulated  by  peculiar  circumstances,)  have  met 
with  very  general  approbation. 

Hie  greater  part  of  the  present  church,  together 
with  the  tower,  was  built  in  the  year  1532,  as  appears 
by  the  following  inscription  at  the  west  end : — 

TIhbuis  Skevingion,  Episcopua  Bangovis,  hoc  camparila 
et  Eoolesism  fieri  feoit  Ann.  partus  yiiginei  1532. 

There  are  but  few  monuments  in  this  church; 
none,  indeed,  which  are  remarkable  either  from  their 
antiquity  or  their  architecture.  Before  the  great  re-> 
pairs  of  the  Cathedral  in  1824,  and  the  three  fol- 
lowing years*,  some  of  these  monuments  were  in  a 
state  of  dilapidation  3  some  nearly  buried  and  for- 
gotten ',  and  the  inscriptions  of  others  obliterated : 
these,  however,  have  been  repaired  at  the  expense  of 
the  present  Dean,  the  inscriptions  restored,  and  the 
monuments  themselves  disposed  with  great  propriety 
OB  1^  walls  of  the  choir.  One  monument,  however, 
deserves  to  be  named,  an  ancient  tomb  which  pro- 
trudes into  the  churchyard  from  the  south  transept 
of  the  church.  This  tomb  within  the  church 
appears  as  a  sarcophagus,  ornamented  with  a  cross 
/isury;  it  was  opened  in  the  year  1825,  and  in  it 
were  found  a  few  human  bones,  and^  something 
bearing  the  appearance  of  a  decayed  coffin.  The 
situation  of  the  tomb  is  marked  by  a  crucifix  placed 
above,  and  a  memorial  erected  by  the  present  Dean, 
with  the  following  inscription : — 

Hie  body  which  lies  interred  within  this  wall,  in  a  stone  coffin, 

is  nqiposed  to  be  the  remains  of  Owen  Owynedh, 

Sovereign  Prince  of  Wales.   He  reigned  32 

yeaii,  and  died  a.d.  1169. 

Both  this  prince,  and  his  brother  Cadwallader,  each 
of  whom  are  represented  in  history  as  highly  dis- 
tinguished for  courage,  humanity,  and  courteous 
manners,  were  buried  in  this  Cathedral  church.  Their 
father,  Gryffydth  ap  Cynan,  the  last  sovereign  known 
by  the  title  of  King  of  Wales,  overthrew  Trahaem  ap 
Caradoc,  and  ascended  the  throne  of  his  ancestors 
A.D.  1 079.  He  was  afterwards  taken  by  treachery,  and 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  at  Chester  twelve  years  j  he 
escaped,  recovered  the  entire  possession  of  his  king- 
dom, reigned  fifty-seven  years,  and  died  in  his  83rd 
year :  he  was  buried  near  the  great  altar,  which,  with 
the  larger  part  of  the  fabric,  was  destroyed  daring 
the  insurrection  of  Owen  Glendwr,  about  1 404.  The 
present  church  was  erected  about  1496,  by  Henry 
Dean,  who  was  at  that  time  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
lord-justice,  and  lord-chancellor  of  Ireland;  in  1500, 

*  The  cost  of  these,  including  the  rebuilding  and  restoration  of  the 
decayed  parts  of  the  fabric,  the  internal  arrangements  for  Divine 
ter?ice,  tne  ornaments,  famiture,  &c.,  amounted  to  about  6000/., 
which  sum  was  obtained  from  the  following  sources.  2000^.  from  tlie 
funds  of  the  church  itself;  about  lOOOf.  from  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  the  bishop,  dean,  and  other  members  of  the  Cathedral; 
2S0<.  from  the  Church  Building  Society;  and  the  remainder  from  per* 
Mos  connected  with  ths  diocese  and  city  of  Bangor;  and  from  other 
liberal  iodlvidaRls  amoovit  the  laity  aod  clergy. 


bishop  of  Salisbury  j  and  fai  1501^  archUalMp  of 

Canterbury. 

The  chapter-room  is  spacious  and  handsome,  and 
contains  the  portraits  of  the  former  bishope  of 
Bangor,  and  also,  a  good  library  of  books  of  divinity. 
In  this  library  there  is  one  book  of  considerable  value 
and  in  good  preservation;  it  belonged  to  Bishop 
Anian,  who  sat  in  this  see  about  the  year  1268,  and 
is  said  to  be  the  prelate  who  christened  Edward  the 
Second  in  Carnarvon  Castle,  April  25  th,  1284.  This 
book  contains  the  offices  according  to  the  use  of 
Bangor ;  and  is  a  missal  with  its  rubric,  and  several 
offices  set  to  music;  the  notes  are  of  the  ancient, 
square  character. 

It  Is  well  known  that  before  the  Reformation,  the 
churches  of  this  kingdom  were  permitted  to  adopt 
any  of  the  then  prescribed  forms  of  service  called 
Uses.  These  Uses  are  recited  in  the  preface  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  and  are  thus 
declared  to  be  abolished : — 

And  as  heretofore  there  has  been  great  diversity  in  aaying 
and  singing  in  churchee  within  this  realm,  some  following 
Salisbury  Use,  some  Hereford  Use^  and  some  the  Use  of  Bao- 
gor,  aad  some  of  York,  some  of  Lincoln ;  now,  from  henoe- 
forUi,  all  the  whole  re^m  shall  have  bat  one  Use. 

It  is  the  earnest  hope,  and  shall  be  the  last 
prayer  of  him  who  has  compiled  these  remarks, 
(and  who  has  in  part  conducted  the  sacred  services  in 
this  church,)  that  the  same  sacred  servioes  may  be 
reiterated  within  these  venerable  walls  until  the  choirs 
of  earth  and  heaven  shall  meet  before  the  throne  of 
Grod,  and  when  both  these  shall  be  as  "  One,  and 
make  one  soimd  to  be  heard  in  praising  and  thanking 
the  Lord." 

The  total  length  of  the  Oathedral  is.    .  290  feet 

Length  of  the  nave     .    • 140     ^ 

Width  of  ditto       00     „ 

Height  of  ditto 80     „ 

Length  of  transepts 96     „ 

Width  of  ditto 32     „ 


A  coirriNUAL  sense  of  the  Divine  presence  is  the  best  and 
only  restraint  ih>m  vice ;  the  strongest  and  most  encou 
raging  motive  te  virtue. — ^Wogan. 

He  that  comes  to  seek  after  knowledge  with  a  mind  to 
scorn  and  censure,  shall  be  sure  to  find  matter  enoagh  for 
his  humour,  but  none  for  his  instruction. — Lord  Bacon. 

The  best  eround  untiUed,  soonest  runs  out  into  rank  weeds. 
A  man  of  knowledge  that  is  either  negligent  or  uncor^ 
rected,  cannot  but  grow  wild  and  godless. — Bishop  Hall. 

A  cheerful  spirit  constitutes  a  very  material  part  of  the  diity 
of  a  Christian.  It  recommends  religion  to  the  world  in 
general,  and  it  gives  a  brightness  and  a  charm  to  domestic 
life.  Piety  witli  her  skull  and  cross-bones — her  hair-cloth, 
scourges,  and  tearful  countenance,  was  a  very  repulsive 
personage ;  but  Piety  with  her  gentle  silver  tones  of  kind- 
ness, her  hand  of  helpfolness,  her  glad  smile,  and  eyes  fdll 
of  grateful  hope,  fixed  on  heaven,  is  attractive  and  beautiful. 
Cheerfulness  ought  to  be  one  of  the  attributes  of  Christian 
piety. — Private  Life. 

Oj*  him  to  whom  much  is  given  much  shall  be  required. — 
Those  whom  God  has  favoured  with  superior  fticulties,  and 
made  eminent  for  quickness  of  intention  and  accuracy  of 
distinction,  will  certainly  be  regarded  as  culpable  in 'his 
eye  ibr  defects  and  deviations,  which  in  souls  less  en- 
lightened may  be  guiltless.  But  surely  none  can  think 
without  horror  on  that  man's  condition,  who  has  been  more 
wicked  in  proportion  as  he  had  more  means  of  excelling  in 
virtue,  and  used  the  light  imparted  from  heaven  only  to 
embellish  folly,  and  shM  lustre  upon  crimes  and  infidelity. 
— ^Da.  JouKSON. 

Those  who  are  sensible  of  the  true  enjoyments  of  life,  and 
have  the  sources  of  them  in  their  own  breast*  will  know 
the  value  of  being  cheaply  pleased, — 1>M»W^ 
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HATIOKAL  SDUCATION. 


Tn  following  abstract  of  a  recent  Report  made  by 
ttkt  National  ScBOOt  Society,  fnmtBbea  iome 
very  interesting  Information  on  the  important  subject 
i^  national  education. 

Ami^t  tbs  interesting  events  which  have  successively 
«ng«ged  the  attention  ^  the  Committee  of  the  National 
Society,  thay  have  seldom  stopped  to  take  a  full  survey  of 
the  great  work  which  they  are  engaged  in  accomplishing ; 
attd  uiey  bava  navar  been  able  to  afford  the  public  a  com- 
nleta  view  of  the  state  of  education  amidst  the  whole 
p^ttlalaon  fiir  whiob  they  are  concerned.  This  task  they 
lymnom  in  iome  degree,  to  effect  in  the  present  Report 
Themeans  by  which  they  have  endeavoured  to  improve 
and  to  extend  the  system  of  popular  education  will  thus  be 
brongbt  under  notice,  previously  to  inquiring  into  the  work 
which  has  been,  and  that  which  remains  to  be  accomplished. 

WMh  lalbrance  to  the  first  object,  the  measures  adopted 
far  improving  schools*  it  is  well-known  that  the  oommittee 
fiom  the  first  held  out  their  model  and  training  institution, 
the  central  school,  as  the  source  from  which  the  principal 
improvements  in  national  education  were  to  flow.  It  was 
not  so  much  Ibr  the  purpose  of  mstrueting  a  number  of 
cbiMrenias  Ibr  benefiting  other  schools  throughout  the 
knigtlom,  that  this  establishment  was  to  be  mainuined.  It 
was  designed  to  exhibit  the  system  of  mutual  instruction 
by  the  scholars-^o  show  how  it  might  be  carried  into 
opemtion  anwng  very  large  numbers  of  children — and  to 
furnish  a  place  where  adult  persons  might  be  trained  and 
disciplined  in  the  mechanical  arrangements  necessary  to 
this  end,  and  also  in  those  moro  important  qualifications 
which  are  essential  to  every  teacher  under  the  national 
church.  Prom  tlie  first,  a  sub-eommittee  was  formed  to 
wateh  over  this  ioatitution,  and  see  that  it  really  aecom- 
pliahcd  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  established,  and  the 
oommittee  aic  enabled  to  report  as  the  total  result  of  this 
portion  of  their  labours,  that  2102  adult  persons  have  been 
trained  in  their  central  school,  and  684  schools  have  been 
or^^anieed  by  the  assislance  of  such  persons  previous  to 
their  being  provided  with  appointments*. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  the  metropolis  that  the  principle 
of  the  central  school  system  has  been  applied.  Among 
the  methods  pursued  for  the  improving  of  schools,  con- 
siderable attention  is  due  to  the  diocesan  and  district 
societies,  which  are  acting  in  this  and  some  other  respects, 
on  tha  plaa  of  the  parent  institution*  in  different  parts  of 
England  and  Wales.  These  are  at  Uiis  present  time  sixty 
of  such  associations  engaged  in  promoting  in  the  imme- 
diate sphere  of  their  operations,  the  same  schemes  which 
the  society  iteelf  ia  advocating  throuffhout  the  whole 
aountry.  iJnder  the  superintenuenoe  of  mese  bodies,  there 
are  for^-three  centrad  schools,  which  exhibit  the  national 
system  with  more  or  less  exactness,  and  serve  to  stimulate 
the  country  schools  to  greater  activity  and  enersy  than  the 
teachers,  without  such  a  specimen  in  their  neighbourhood* 
might  be  generally  disposed  to  exert.  These  schools  also 
sen'e  for  the  training  oi  such  persons  as  are  unable  to  come 
to  London,  of  whom  above  2000  have  been  specifically 
reported  to  this  society  as  having  been  so  trainea. 

iVhalever  else  may  have  been  done  in  the  way  of  sub- 
sidiary encouragement,  the  system  of  upholding  model 
schools,  of  training  teachers,  and  of  visiting  the  institu- 
tions, is  the  principal  cause  to  which,  under  the  Divine 
blenbiug,  the  Society's  prosperity  may  be  traced,  and  on  the 
continuance  of  which  it  must  mainly  depend. 

But  a  conviction  of  this  truth  has  not  kept  the  committee 
from  prosecuting  and  promoting^  to  the  utmost  of  their 
ability,  the  direct  extension  of  schools.  They  have  not 
merely  endeavoured  to  bring  existing  institutions  under 
their  own  system  of  management*  but  they  have  been 
directly  instrumental  in  forming  new  schools.  For  this 
]Hiiposc  they  have  fi*om  the  first  acted  on  the  principle  of 
raising  and  distributing  sums  of  money  to  create  and  sti- 
laulato  leeal  contribationa  §or  erecting  school-rooms ;.  and 
liava  cireulated  inlbrmation  in  regard  to  building  and  fitting 
up  Kchool-roonis,  and  establishing  schools* 

From  year  to  year  an  account  has  been  rendered  to  the 
publio  of  the  beneficial  resulta  of  their  exertions  in  this 
way;  and  they  have  recently  had  the  satisfsction  of  per- 
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•  Amoaa  tt^  were,  T««chen  received  on  probatioa  at  their 
ijQueil.  1178  :—leacKere  received  into  training  from  local  schools, 
967  :-7^1  etchers  provided  with  permanent  situations,  9S3:— Teachea 
in  uaimog  seat  eat  fiw  the  tMBpoiiry  QharfS  of  scheeb,  en. 


oeiring  that  their  own  Dkm  of  operations  was  deemed 

worthy  ot  the  sanction  of  the  leffisiature,  and  selected  ns 
the  principle  upon  which  grants  of  public  money  sfaauld  be 
distributed  in  furtherance  of  education.  The  soeeiMir  tf 
Pailiament  now  lelbrred  to  hat  in  aome  meamn  nliered 
the  fimds  of  the  soeiety  fhm  a  wei^  Mid  prsssuiu  wh^ 
they  were  growing  unequal  to  bear*  and  the  grants  of  the 
committee  during  the  last  ^ear  have  in  consequence  been 
happily  confined  much  wtthin  their  aTerage  amount; — a 
sum  of  2126f.  has  been  suflicient  to  satisfy  the  direct 
demand  upon  them.  But  the  extent  of  the  society's  grants 
mutt  not  be  made  a  criterion  of  the  progress  ef  natieMd 
schools  during  the  vear ;  on  the  oonCary,  the  funda  distri- 
buted by  the  Lords  of  his  Mi^aty*s  Treasury,  and  the 
applications  which  the  oommittee  have  been  called  upon  to 
transmit  and  recommend  in  that  quarter,  and  not  their 
own  grants,  have  now  becdme  the  correct  measure  on  this . 
important  subject,  and  never  was  there  a  time  when  the 
committee  had  a  more  satislbctory  statement  to  make  on  the 
progress  of  schools.  Siuoe  the  last  anniveranij  meeting,  the 
second  grant  of  20,000^.  baa  been  appropriated  $  end  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  (being  unable  to  meet  the  wt&ele 
demand  which  was  made  upon  their  fbnds)  adopted 
two  principles  of  distribution,  the  first  having  reference  to 
the  smallness  of  the  amount  which  was  solicited  at  their 
hands;  and  the  second  to  the  extent  of  the  population  from 
which  the  application  oame.  Upon  these  two  principles, 
122  caaes,  transmitted  through  the  Society,  have  been  satis- 
fied ;  and  the  proportion  of  the  parliamentary  vote  assiirned 
for  their  use,  amounts  to  13,610/.  But  applications  from 
89  places  for  8,014/.  still  remained  undisposed  of  when  this 
decision  of  the  Treasury  was  announced ;  and,  indndkig 
the*  applications  which  have  been  subsequently  laid  befert 
their  lordships,  the  society  is  at  this  time  a  petitioner  upon 
the  public  ftinds  to  the  extant  of  20,904/.  A  grant  from 
the  Treasury  to  this  amount  would  secure  an  immediate 
outlay  of  above  50,000/.,  in  building  school-rooms,  and 
providing  accommodation  in  213  places  Ibr  31,37.1  children, 

A  few  years  since  the  Committee  had  a  fair  opportunity 
of  judging  of  the  actual  fruito  whidi  had  been  reaped  ftoB 
the  funda  they  had  ooUeeted  and  distributed  themaelves. 
It  then  appeared  that  they  had  been  compelled  to  restrain 
their  grants,  on  an  average,  within  the  limit  of  one-fimrth 
of  the  outlay  which  was  required  to  be  made ;  and  a  sub- 
sequent examination  of  their  proceedings  has  shown  that 
the  Committee  have  been  instrumental  in  distributing  upon 
diis  plan  (during  the  twenty-four  years  that  the  Society  haa 
exlstod)  a  little  more  than  £105,000,  to  which  must  be 
added  above  £20,000  voted  by  tha  aeveval  IHstrict  Societies 
throughout  the  country»  in  (urtheranee  of  the  same  woriL 
And  mis  expenditure,  upon  the  principle  just  mentioned 
(aided  during  the  two  last  years  by  the  Parliamentary 
bounty),  has  secured  a  total  outlay  in  building  consider- 
ably exceeding  half  a  million  of  money.  This  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  oeeasional  assistance  given  to  Schools  for 
the  training  of  Masters,  and  on  other  aooounts,  and  also 
of  a  very  large  number  of  National  ftdiools,  which  have 
been  established  and  provided  with  school-rooms  by  private 
persons,  and  of  many  endowed  schools,  which  have  been 
enlarged  and  thrown  open  to  the  public  by  the  trustees. 

Such  is  the  result  of  the  exertions  made  directly  for  the 
extending  of  schools  by  means  of  the  society's  grants. 
The  real  effect  of  the  measures  will  he  best  understood 
from  the  matter  which  was  next  proposed  for  observation, 
namely,  the  degree  to  which  the  instgiction  of  tlie  children 
of  the  labouring  dasses  has  been  effected — the  work  of 
education  which  has  been  accomplished. 

A  very  few  observations,  founded  upon  a  aocument  of 
authority,  may  be  sufficient  to  determine  this  point  It  is 
known  Uiat  in  1833  circulars  wera  issued  from  the  oflire  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  to  the 
overseers  throughout  the  kingdom,  in  onder  to  ascertain 
the  actual  amount  of  children  under  education.  Two 
volumes  of  an  abstract,  formed  out  of  the  replies  from  33 
counties  of  England,  containing  a  ^pulation  of  10,1 1 7,S0O 
souls,  have  just  appeared.  This  ts  a  very  little  less  than 
three-fourths  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  if  an  average  be  formed 
from  this  large  pro|)ortion,  it  will  appear  that  the  totel 
number  of  children  (including  the  returns  of  endowed 
schools,  infant  schools,  vilkffe  and  preparatory  schools,  and 
every  kind  of  week-day  school,)  who  are  receiving  daily 
instruction,  is  about  1,277,000,  and  the  total  number  re- 
ceiving Sundav  instruction  Is  about  1,54fi,000.  But  unfor- 
tunately the  abstract  does  not  enter  sulBoiently  into  parti- 
enlais,  to  make  it  spjpeac  to  what  esteai  daplMftie  entdes 
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iMiTe  ooearrad  fft  ir^ftm.  to  tii«  daily  ahd  t1i«  Simday-Behool 
retonis ;  and  all  whMiii  can  be  stated  on  this  matter  amounts 
to  this,  vis.,  that  in  the  retrntas  of  the  3$  counties,  there  are 
comprised  115,305  daily  scholars,  who  are  also  Sunday 
seholars,  and  are  known  to  create  duplicate  entries ;  and 
34,050  Sunday  scholars  in  places  which  have  no  other 
school,  and  cannot  produee  auplioate  entries.  The  com- 
mittee, therefore,  have  not  any  sufficient  data  for  ascer- 
taining the  exact  amount  of  cnildren  now  under  a  course 
of  instruction  in  England  and  Wales.  The  gross  total  of 
these  scholars,  according  to  the  abstract,  must  be  some- 
where between  the  amount  of  Sundav  scholars  (1,548,000), 
and  the  joint  amount  of  Sunday  schmars  and  daily  scholars 
(2,82d,000),  diminished  by  the  daily  scholars  comprised 
and  reported  in  the  Sundav-school  returns. 

The  circumstance  which  must  be  chiefly  gratifying  to 
the  friends  of  the  National  Society  is  this,  viz.,  that  whilst 
the  abstract  states  the  gross  increase  of  schools  between 
the  years  1818,  when  the  last  Parliamentary  inquiry  was 
made,  and  1835,  to  have  be^n,  in  the  33  counties,  1,276,706 
out  of  2,014,144,  or  somewhat  above  100  per  cent.,  an  ex- 
amination of  the  accounts  of  the  society,  at  the  same 
interval,  shows  that  National  Schools  have  been  advancing 
at  the  rate  of  above  300  per  cent  In  fact,  that  the  work 
of  education  in  the  society *s  hands  has  been  carried  for- 
ward with  an  acceleration  three  times  greater  than  that 
created  by  the  exertions  of  the  public  at  large. 

But  great  as  the  progress  of  schools  has  been,  and  much 
as  the  public  have  reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  result,  a 
great  deal  more  remains  to  be  done.  There  are  yet  mul- 
titudes of  popubus  and  other  places  to  be  provided  with 
schools,  being  utterly  destitute  of  any  means  of  instruction 
for  the  children  of  the  poor ;  there  are  also  many  in  which 
the  means  of  education  greatly  needs  to  be  enlarged ;  and 
others,  again,  in  which  the  character  and  description  of 
the  education  given  requires  to  be  materially  improved. 

The  Committee  consider  that  their  promise,  voluntarily 
given  to  the  public  in  a  Report  four  years  ago,  on  behalf  of 
the  manufacturing,  mining,  and  populous  districts  of  the 
country,  is  as  yet  but  very  partially  fulfilled.  Several 
schools  have,  indeed,  been  subseouently  established  in 
those  parts,  many  applications  in  taeir  behalf  are  before 
the  TVeasury  at  toe  present  time,  and  a  specific  application 
has  been  addressed  to  most  of  the  populous  parishes 
thvoughout  the  kingdom  within  the  last  year ;  bu^  in  the 
important  places  to  which  they  allude,  a  great  deal  remains 
to  oe  done;  and  they  can  only  refer  to  uieir  former  state- 
ment for  the  methods  by  which  it  must  of  necessity  be 
effeotad,  if  ever  it  is  to  be  accomplished. 

The  Parliamentary  Abstract  of  Education  shows  that  in 
regard  to  places  which  are  of  less  consequence  in  respect  of 
population,  but  which  excite  a  high  degree  of  sympathy  in 
every  Christian  mind,  ignorance  prevails  to  a  very  grievous 
extent.  From  this  document  it  appears  that  there  are 
upwvdt  of  two  thousand  plaees  (consisting  of  the  smaller 
parishes,  separate  townships,  or  hamlets,  and  extra-paro- 
diial  places,  with  popuhttioiis  varying  from  fifty  and  a 
hundred  souls  and  upwards  to  a  considerable  amount)  in 
wlueh  there  does  not  exist  a  single  school  of  any  kind.  To 
Miese,  it  will  be  ftn  especial  object  of  the  Committee  to 
devote  its  attention  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year,  and 
to  circulate  suoh  iQfi>rmation  as  may  show  in  what  manner 
the  local  wants  may  be  renedied. 

Next,  there  are  places  in  which  the  means  of  education 
require  to  be  enlamd.  It  has  been  publiely  noticed  in 
this  place  before,  uat  in  consequence  of  the  votes  in  Par- 
liament, the  committee  has  been  enabled  to  enlarge  ihe 
sphere  of  its  operations-— that  its  labours  are  no  longer 
restrained  to  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  four* 
teen  years,  and  that  infant-schools  and  Sunday-schools  for 
those  who  are  compelled  to  withdraw  f^m  the  Sunday  and 
daily  school  have  now  become  the  object  of  its  benevolent 
regards. 


the  maintaining  of  schools,  M  the  improvement  of  the 
salaries  of  those  who  are  employed  to  train  and  teacb  the 
young ;  and  yet  it  is  plainly  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a 
class  of  persons  of  superior  abilities  and  capable  of  filling 
situations  which  are  remunerated  with    better  salariea^ 
should  renounce  such  opportunities  of  temporal  advantage, 
and  devote  themselves  to  the  arduous  duties  of  a  patoemal 
scliool.    The  difficulty  always  experienced  by  the  soeiety 
has  been  that  of  providing  sahries  for  teachers,  not  that  of 
finding  well-educated  persons  who  were  willing  to  enter 
into  training,  and  devote  their  time  to  the  education  of  the 
young.     Such  persons  are  never  wiinting  where  adequate 
salaries  are  provided.   But,  if  the  qualifications  and  abilities 
of  teachers  were  to  be  raised  by  means  of  any  system  of 
training,  without  at  the  same  time  raising  the  remunera- 
tion which  they  receive,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  experi- 
ment would  proportionably  benefit  the  schools.    The  temp- 
tation to  accept  the  same  or  a  better  reward  ibr  some  other 
employment,  at  a  more  easy  rate  of  exertion,  would  be  con- 
stantly diminishing  the  numbers  of  those  who  had  been 
prepared,  with  much  expense  and  care,  for  the  business  of 
superintending  schools.    And  this  view  of  the  subject  is 
not  merely  theoretical,  but  it  has  been  ibund  to  exist  In 
practice ;  and  witliin  the  last  few  years  persons  who  have 
been  sent  to  London,  at  the  expense  of  the  managers  of 
country  schools,  have,  after  making  considerable  progress 
in  the  central  school,  relinquished  their  situations  for  others 
of  higher  value,  for  which  they  liad  been  rendered  compe- 
tent by  the  training  and  instruction  which  thev  had  there 
received.    Reference  may  also  be  made  to  otoer  evidence 
calculated  to  establish  the  same  conclusion. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  the  increased  pecuniary  remuneration* 
or  the  other  advantages  afforded  to  teachers  of  schools,  in 
connexion  with  the  instruction  which  they  may  obtain  at 
the  central  school,  that  the  committee  must  look  for  the 
means  of  bringing  them  up  to  that  standard  of  attaioraenl 
and  station  in  society  which  it  is  so  plainly  desirable  thai 
they  should  hold.  With  a  few  suggestions  on  this  import- 
ant subject,  and  in  explanation  of  their  opinion  as  to  the 
methods  which  would  tend  most  effectually  to  i-aise  the 
character  of  school- masters  throughout  the  country,  the 
committee  will  now  conclude,  and  leave  the  subject  to  the 
mature  consideratiot;  and  benevolent  feelings  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  same  caiue  with  themselves. 

Something  towards  the  manitenanoe  of  schools,  and  the 
better  remuneration  of  the  masters,  may  often  be  effected 
by  requiring  (where  the  plan  has  not  been  already  adopted) 
small  weekly  paymento  for  the  edueation  which  is  bestowed. 
Something  may  also  occasionally  be  eflbeted  by  applying 
towards  the  support  and  encouragement  of  schools  any  small 
bequests  and  charitable  endowments,  which  may  he  left  at 
the  discretion  of  the  clergy  or  others,  without  a  specific 
appropriation  to  any  particular  use.  ,  How  much  may  be 
accomplished  this  way  by  friendly  representations  will  be 
best  conceived  when  it  is  known  that  out  of  300  ^>plioa- 
tions  for  aid  in  building  schools,  which  have  been  last 
received  by  the  committee,  there  are  58  cases  in  which  an 
arrangement,  such  as  is  hei^  contemplated,  has  been 
brought  about ;  and  endowments,  though  generally  of  a 
small  amount,  have  been  applied  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion. But  the  measure  most  capable  of  being  generally 
adopted,  and  which  carries  with  it  advantages  far  exceedivg 
the  mere  increase  of  salary,  or  peouniary  advantage  to  be 
gained  for  the  schoolmaster,  is  the  building  of  a  dwelling- 
house  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  school*  and 
connecting  with  it  a  garden  sufficient  for  the  master  s  use» 
and,  where  possible,  for  that  of  the  children  also.  This 
measure,  which  in  its  fullest  extent  can  only  be  accom- 
plished in  country  places,  it  is  not,  unfortunately,  in  the 
power  of  the  committee  to  promote  in  any  degree  at  present 
oy  means  of  pecuniary  aid ;  nor  has  Parliament  hitherto 
extended  its  assistance  to  any  portion  of  this  schem^^  the 
whole  of  which  so  eminently  deserves  attention.    But  the 


And,  last,  though  by  no  means  least,  in  this  account  of    committee  trust  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  whisn  this 


its  responsibilities,  is  the  condition  of  those  schools  in  which 
the  character  of  the  education  given  to  the  children  requires 
to  be  improved.  But  this  is  an  object  which  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  a  steady  perseverance  in  the  plans  that 
were  first  described  in  connexion  with  the  training  system, 
the  central  school,  and  the  influence  of  the  district  societies, 
according  to  the  particular  knowledge  and  opportunities 
which  their  officers,  more  than  the  parent  society  itself, 
must  oflcn  eujoy.  With  the  pressure  upon  its  own  re- 
sources for  aid  in  building  school-rooms,  nothing  material, 
R8  a  national  measure,  can  be  done  by  Uie  society  towards 


species  of  support  and  endowment  (which  is  now  provided 
only  to  a  limited  extent)  will  be  attached  to  a  ver}* 
great  number  of  the  National  Schools;  and  the  settled 
residence  of  the  school-masters  and  mistresses  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  BohoeUroom,  and  in  the  midat 
of  the  children  whom  it  is  their  business  to  tnun,  wiU  be 
generally  secured. 

A  LIFE  of  active  exertion,  of  well-regulated  energy ;  an 
humble  mind,  and  a  heart  of  fiiith  and  love,  will  convert  the 
mountain  of  misery  into  a  peaeelol  valiey.— r-Frtiwf «  Ltfe, 
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PROVERBS  Vn. 


71.  CAfti  wmhUaOa. 
*•  And  yet,"  obMrvet  Ray,  "  a  cat  is  said  to  haw 

niiie  liret.**  He  ako  Quotes  a  Lstin  sentenoe,  Bignifying 
«  Care  turna  fclka  gray;"  ^  **»^  "^^  ™*3;  ^"^  *^*  proverb 
M  reproving  a  spirit  of  despondenev,  which  reuses  to  bear 
up,  and  is  ready  to  sink  under  adversity.  We  aU  know 
that  the  lot  of  man,  during  the  short  time  he  has  to  Uve 
here,  is  subject  to  trouble.  "  You  may  as  soon,"  says  the  j 
author  of  the  Anaiomy  of  Melancholy,  "  separate  weight . 
from  lead,  heat  from  ftre,  moistness  from  water,  and  bright-  , 
ness  from  the  sun.  as  misery,  discontent,  care,  calamity, 
and  danger  from  man/*  But  though  this  is  true,  there  is 
a  way  of  undergoing  trials,  by  which  we  may  be  enabled  to 
hear  them :  and  the  same  word  of  Scripture  which  recog- 
nises  the  dominion  of  ailiiction,  abounds  in  such  precepts 
as  these;— Frtf*  not  thyself.  Be  careful  for  nothing,  and 
moreover  opens  to  us  the  means  of  help  and  comfort  It  is 
recorded  of  the  great  Lord  Burleigh,  the  most  sagacious 
counsellor  of  one  of  the  wisest  of  our  sovereigns,  that  he  put 
off  his  cares  with  his  clothes;  and  used  to  say  as  he  laid 
his  cloak  and  doublet  by  his  bed-side  at  night,  "  Lie  there, 
my  Lord  Keeper."  The  next  proverb  will  follow  very 
appropriately: 

72.  What  can't  he  CVKKD  nm$t  be  endnred. 

The  truth  and  force  of  this  homely  sentence  are  so 
evident  to  all,  that  we  shall  not  enlarge  upon  it,  narticu- 
lariy  as  the  duty  of  patience,  which  it  recommends,  was 
urged  in  a  fbrmer  paper*.  But  an  illustration  may  be  ac- 
ceptable to  our  rraders.  Among  the  Evnbleme  by  Gborob 
WiTRBR,  (a  pleasing  book  from  which  we  have  made  oc- 
easional  extracts,)  is  one  representing  a  Squirrel,  cheerfully 
engaged  at  her  meal  in  a  wood,  notwithstanding  the  heavy 
rain  which  is  pelting  upon  her  from  the  dark  and  heavy 
ekmds  over  head.  In  another  comer  of  the  print,  however, 
the  sky  looks  bright  andfkir:  the  motto  round  the  emblem 
IS  Durabo,  ue.  -1  wttl  endure."  Above  it  is  this  couplet  ;— 
With  patience  I  the  storm  sustaine. 
For  sunshine  still  doth  follow  raine. 
The  metrical  illustration  with  which  it  is  "  quickened," 
r  ms  thus: 

The  little  Squirrel  hath  op  other  focMl 

Than  that  which  Natures  thrifty  hand  provides; 
And  in  purveying  up  and  down  the  wood. 
She  many  oold  wet  stormes  for  that  abides. 

She  lies  not  beartleas  in  her  mossie  dray, 
Nor  feareth  to  adventure  through  the  raine^ 

But  skippeUi  out  and  beares  it  as  she  may. 
Until  the  season  waxeth  calme  againe. 

Right  thus  have  I  and  others  often  fiired. 
For,  when  we  first  into  the  world  were  brought. 

We  ibund  but  little  for  our  use  prepared, 

Save  that  which  by  hard  labour  must  be  sought. 

In  many  storms  unheeded,  we  are  fain 

To  seeke  out  needful  things;  and  smilingly 

Tojest  at  what  some  others  would  complaine. 
That  none  might  laugh  at  oiir  necessity. 

Yet  by  endming  we  oudived  the  blast,  &c. 

The  Arabs  have  a  sensible  saying  addressed  to  persons 
who  are  foolish  enough  to  fall  out  with  life ;  advising  them 
to  be  patient,  and  not  to  despond,  as  it  may  be  considered 
eertain  that  cireumstances  will  change  for  the  better:  it 
is  this,— ' 

73.  Lwe,  thou  as$,  tUl  the  Clover  sprouts  up ! 

74.  How  eon  the  Cat  help  it,  ^  the  maid  be  a  fool  9 
''Not  setting  up  things  securely  out  of  her  reach," 

says  Ray.  It  teaches  persons  to  take  due  care  of  property 
intmatea  to  them,  lest  the  blame  of  ita  loss  lie  at  their  door. 
Here,  too,  we  may  quote  an  Arabic  proverb  from  Burck- 
hardt*s  collection: — 

76.    They  trusted  the  keys   of  the  pigeon-house  to 
the  Cat. 


In  Rgypt,  observes  Burekhardt,  the  pigeon-houses 
ate  built  in  ttie  shape  of  small  towers. 

7^.     Who  shaU  heU  the  Cat  ? 

This  metaphorical  proverb  may  be  called  a  fable 
abridged;  for  it  contains  the  point  of  one.  The  Mice 
held  a  consultation  how  to  secure  themselves  from  the 

9  See  St^tvtrimi  H«f«MM>  Vol.  V.^  p.  62. 


Cat,  when  it  was  af^raed  b  hang  m  beU  ahoDther  naok^ 
so  as  to  give  waminff  when  she  was  near;  hut,  aUsl 
when  diis  was  resolve^  they  were  as  &r  from  their  aim 
as  ever,  for  then  came  the  question,— Who  ihall  do  it? 
which  maj  fairly  be  nut  to  those  who  nrescribe  impoeaible 
(Mr  chimerical  means  for  effecting  any  object. 

77.  Charity  begins  at  home. 

Here  is  a  maxim  which  is  often  repeated,  thouffli 
sometimes  indiscreetly,  there  being  two  wa^ s  of  taking  it. 
Properly  used,  the  principle  it  inculcates  is  an  excellent 
one ;  abused  it  would  appear  to  sanction  selfishness.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  are  instructed  by  an  Apostle,  flirst  ta 
extend  our  charity  at  home  \  and  that  if  any  one  provide 
not  for  his  own  kindred,  and  for  those  of  his  own  house,  as 
parents  or  children,  he  lives  in  a  manner  so  contrary  to 
the  Christian  foith,  that  he,  in  effect,  denies  it,  and  is 
worse  than  an  infidel.  *'  Indeed,"  says  Archbishop  Seeker, 
*'  Nature  as  well  as  Christianity  enjoins  this  domestic  duty 
so  strongly,  that  the  whole  world  cries  out  Shame  where  it 
is  neglected."  That  man,  therefore,  deserves  censure,  who, 
intent  on  the  interests  of  others,  disregards  his  own.  The 
astrologer  who  was  looking  at  the  stars,  and  telling  the 
fortunes  of  his  neighbours,  did  not  see  the  pit  which  lay 
at  his  feet,  and  into  whidi  he  fell.  It  is  well  to  do  a  good 
turn  to  a  stranger,  or  even  to  an  enemy,  but "  not  to  bulge 
our  own  vessel  in  attempting  to  raise  that  of  our  neigh- 
bour," as  the  following  story  from  iSsop  may  show.  "  A 
wolf  that  lay  licking  his  wounds,  and  extremely  foint  and 
ill  from  Uie  bite  of  a  dog.  called  out  to  a  sheep  passing  by, 
'  Hark*ye,  firiend,  if  you  would  but  help  me  to  a  sup  of 
water  out  of  yonder  brook,  I  would  manage,  myself,  to  get 
something  to  eat.*  '  Yes.*  said  the  sheep,  '  I  make  no 
doubt  of  it ;  but  when  I  bring  you  drink,  my  carcase  shall 
serve  you  for  meat*  ** 

So  for  the  right  and  reasonable  application  of  the  sen- 
tence; but  those  who  use  it  sarcastically  with  regard  to 
another,  or  facetiously  in  respect  to  any  act  of  their  own, 
often  imply  something  selfish,  which  goes  to  the  shutting 
out  of  compassion,  (I  John  iii.  17.)  Charity,  if  so  it  can 
be  called,  in  such  a  case,  ending  as  well  as  6«^'iifnit^  of 
home,  i.  e.  in  self.  Bacon  says,  •*  It  is  a  poor  centre 
of  a  man^s  actions,  himself:  and  it  does  not  ordinarily 
succeed  well  with  such  persons;  for  as  they  have  all 
their  lives  sacrificed  to  themselves,  they  become  in  the  end 
sacrifices  to  the  inconstancy  of  fortune,  whose  wings  thoy 
thought  by  their  self-wisdom  to  have  pinioned.** 

78.  Hasty  Climbers  have  sudden  falls. 

**  Those,**  says  Ray,  "  that  rise  suddenly  firom  a 
mean  condition  to  great  estate  or  dignity,  do  often  foil 
more  suddenly,  as  I  might  easily  instance  in  many  court- 
favourites;  and  there  is  reason  for  it;  because  such  a 
speedy  advancement  is  apt  to  beget  pride,  and  consequently 
folly  in  them,  and  envy  in  others,  which  must  needs  pre- 
cipitate them.  Sudden  changes  to  extraordinary  good  or 
bad  fortune  are  apt  to  turn  men's  brains." 

In  the  Grey  Cap  Jar  a  Qreen  Head  is  the  following 
remark:  "Babel's  projectors,  seeking  a  name,  found  oon- 
•  fusion ;  and  Icarus,  by  tlying  too  high,  melted  his  waxen 
I  wings  and  fell  into  the  sea."  Gray  expresses  the  idsa 
I  very  finely : 

Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise, 

Then  hurl  the  wreteh  firom  high. 
To  bitter  scorn  a  sacrifice. 
And  grinning  infamy ! 

79.  Count  not  your  Chickens  before  they  are  hatched  f 

Or,  aocording  to  a  Latin  adage,  i>o  not  sound  your 
triumph  before  youve  got  the  victory.  We  need  not  dwell 
on  this,  as  the  substance  of  it  will  be  found  in  our  fourth 
paper  of  Proverbs.  (37.) 

80.  He  that  leaves  Certaintt,  and  sticks  to  chance. 
When  fools  pipe^  he  may  dance  f. 

This  proverb,  which  teaches  people  to  know  when 
they  are  well  off,  and  to  be  careful  how  they  part  with  a 
certain  advantage  for  theuncertain  prospect  of  something 
better,  is  fully  treated  of  in  Paper  lU.,  2S. 

t  See  Saturday  Magazint,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  190. 
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FAMT  TBS  SBVEimi. 


qexhbt;  bahdwick;  bduoatiom. 

CA.  D.  1197.  hart.) 

1  rouwD  at  the  inn  at  Stromnew  the  captain  of  a  tradi«|| 
Tsssel,  which  had  just  anived  from  Quehec.— an  inteUigent 
man.    He  comphiined  hittfiriy  of  a  grievamsc  under  which 

be  w«»yet  n»T^i  a  rUe  te  the  <«w*^»:*«**  «^^^ 
wall,  and  back  af  3i».  aa  a  roi^  yopy,  which  ha*  P*?^ 
torture  to  hnn,  as  her  was  rery  corputent,  and  wn«»«t  to 
this  sort  of  exercise.  The  eystom  house  le  fixed  at  lUrk- 
wall,  in  Tirtne  oT  its  ancient jrmlefe,  to  the  infinito  ineen- 
venience  of  the  trade,  since  Stromnees,  which  was  fcrmerty 
a  village,  ha*  heooae  the  nrineipal  iplaoe  of  oemmereial 
resort  The  want  of  a  dry  dock  in  tlie  harbour  of  Strom- 
ness  is  also  a  great  drawback  to  iU  numerous  advantages, 
and  is  little  compenaatod  for  by  the  eonaequent  exemption 
fh>ra  dues. 

The  shores  of  the  Seond  of  Hoy,  on  ei^hev  side,  are 
coveted  with  extensive  com-llelds,  now  ripening  fyt  the 
harvest.  The  neatly-trimmed  hedge-rows  of  England  are 
wanting,  and  the  encbsurea  are  merely  high  stone  waHs. 
But  the  uncemented  masonry  of  Orkney,  whether  in  the 
cottages,  ihrm-hooses,  or  these  waHs,  cannot  be  surpassed. 
ThQ  manse  of  the  parish  of  Sandwich  stands  near  the 
sea,  about  a  mile  from  Stromnees ;  and  not  lar  from  it  is 
the  cemetery,  encloaed  by  a  stone  wall,  and  containing  a 
ruined  chapel.  It  is  the  invariable  custom,  here,  .to  bury 
drowned  peraont  on  the  aide  of  the  chapel  farthest  from 
the  sea:  no  reason  is  assigned  for  it. 

My  guide  was  a  very  intelligent  little  fellow,  who  had 
learned  to  read  before  he  went  to  sea ;  and  had  just  returned 
from  his  first  flshing-^ipeditioii  off  the  coast  of  Caithness. 
He  spoke  of  his  crossing  the  wells  of  Swona,  and  his  boat 
having  been  turned  twice  round ;  whilst  he  added  that  that 
wliich  contained  his  brother  had  been  whirled  fi\*e  times 
about :  obserring  that  **  there  was  no  danger  only  when  the 
sea  was  very  wroth.**  He  recounted  several  anecdotes  of 
the  adventures  of  hit  father  and  other  boatmen,  in  a  plain 
but  nervous  and  even  eloquent  style,  which  surprised  me 
much  in  an  infant  of  his  age.  £very  traveller  who  converses 
with  the  children  in  8<»tland,  or  attends  the  schools  in 
which  the  higher  branches  of  education  are  tought,  will  be 
astonished  at  the  vigoor  and  accuracy  of  their  understanding 
even  at  a  very  early  age.  The  English  spoken  in  Orkney 
is  very  pure,  and  free  from  provincial  corruptions.  Edu- 
cation has  become  almost  universal  amongst  the  people,  as 
mi^ht  be  fully  inferred  from  the  following  statement  in  the 


eiedit  en  the  religion  which  they  profess.  The  parish  of 
Ssndwick  is  very  extensive  and  ponilous.  The  minister  ia 
jneapneitated  hy  old  age  fbr  the  discharge  of  any  of  his 
duties  ,which  are  delegated  to  an  assistant,  and  to  his  son, 
who  volunteers  his  aid.  The  parish  will  be  divided,  on 
the  death  of  the  actual  incumbeot,  into  two  distinot 
parishes, — Sandwich  and  Stromsess :  the  town  of  Strom- 
ness  alone  containing  at  present  2400  inhabitants. 


OBxmr;  hot;  mrAium  stake;  xaoles. 


A  osifTLXKAH  of  Stromness  kindly  conveyed  me  to  Hoy, 
in  a  large  and  capitol  boat,  crossing  the  Sound  to  westward 
oif  Gremsa.  A  heavy  swell  was  rolling  upon  this  island; 
and  the  Sound  exhibited  to  seaward,  at  no  considerable 
distenoe,  a  Ibaming  surfrce  of  boiling  eddies  and  formi- 
I  dable  breakers.    Tl&e  pilots  amuse  themselves  with  the 

Sraetiee  of  frightening  strangers,  by  directing  their  course 
iieetly  to  the  whirlpool,  and  then  turning  aside  at  the 
moment  at  which  the  unfortunate  landsman  apprehends 
certain  destr«eii«n.  CKir  course  lay  away  from  the  breakers. 
A  vast  and  closely-compaoted  assemblage  of  cormorants, 
fomiing  a  complete  circle,  rearing  their  long  necks  aloft, 
appeared  floating  in  undisturbed  array  upon  Uie  boisterous 
waves.    These  birds  usually  fish  in  this  manner. 

The  distance  from  Stromness  to  Hoy  is  four  miles:  we 
landed  in  a  creek,  and  walked  to  the  Manse,  where  we  were 
received  by  the  minister,  Mr.  Hamilton,  an  aged  widower. 
He  showed  us  his  flower-garden  and  kitohen-garden,  and  a 
water-miil,  and  invited  us  to  dine  with  him,  on  our  return 
from  our  intended  excursion.  His  two  sons,  young  men 
destined  for  the  church,  offered  to  accompany  us :  one  of 
them  went  with  my  Orc«dian  friend  on  a  shooting  excur- 
sion, and  the  other  undertook  to  be  my  guide,  and  we  fixed 
a  place  of  rendezvous.  We  entered,  after  a  walk  of  some 
distance,  a  sombre  uninhabited  valley,  bounded  by  high 
heathery  hills,  and  soon  perceived  the  object  of  our  search, 
an  enormous  fragment  of  free-etone,  that  celebrated  Dwarfie 
Stane  over  which  the  great  Magician  of  the  North  has 
waved  with  almost  supernatural  power  the  wand  of  his 
enchantments.  Its  dimensions  are  thirty-two  feet  in  length, 
sixteen  and  a-half  in  breadth,  and  seven  feet  five  inches  in 
height.  The  interior  is  dividied  into  three  apartmenta,  one 
of  which  was  eridently  designed  for  a  dormitory,  being 
excavated  in  the  shape  of  a  bed:  and  in  the  interval  between 
this  and  another  apartment,  is  an  area,  intended,  perhaps, 
for  a  fireplace,  as  there  is  a  hole  cut  in  the  roof,  which  might 


report  of  the  Inverness  Society,  founded  on  an  investigation  '  serve  for  the  conveyance  of  smoke.  The  traditionary  storv 
which  took  piaee  in  18M.  ••  In  the  Hebrides,  and  other  ;  respecting  this  singular  stone  is,  that  it  was  the  habitation  of 
western  parts  of  Inverness  and  Ross,  70  in  the  100  cannot  a  dwarf  who  had  been  married  to  a  giant  It  must  be  pre- 
read.  In  the  remaining  parts  of  Inverness  and  Ross,  in  sumed  that  they  lived  in  a  sUte  of  separation,  a  ihoro  at 
Nairn,  the  Highlands  of  Moray,  Cromarty,  Sutheriand,  \  least,  if  not  a  mensd.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  sin- 
and  the  inland  parte  of  Caithness,  40  in  the  1 00.  In  Argyle  '  gular  dwelling  was  the  work  of  a  superstitious  age,  and  the 
^"^  i^  Highlands  of  Perth,  30  in  the  100.  In  Orkney  j  abode  of  a  hermit.  No  one  would  have  undertoken  the 
and  Shetland.  12  m  the  100.  Since  the  above-mentioned  labour  which  it  cost  for  amusement;  and  a  shepherd  would 
period,  the  oomparmUvely  tnftinjr  deficiency  in  the  number  f 

of  persons  unable  to  read  in  Orkney,  has  been  partly 
supplied. 

On  Sunday,  I  accompanied  my  landlord  to  the  kirk.  The 
streets  were  ^nite  thronged  with  people,  passing  to  it  and 
to  the  Secession  chapel.  The  church  is  largc^The  Seee- 
ders  are  said  to  be  neu^j  aa  numerous  here,  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Establishea  Chureh.  Their  pi^ess  has  been 
rapid,  for  at  the  ckise  of  the  last  century  there  were  no 
Dissenters,  according  to  the  SiaiisHcal  Survey,  It  contrasts 
strikingly  with  the  extreme  ntrity  of  Dissenters  in  the 
neighbouring  shhe  of  Sutheriand  and  the  Western  Isles, 
and  corroborates  the  conclusion  stoted  in  a  former  part  of 
these  Sketohes.  Two  services  were  perfi>rmed  in  a  sten- 
torian tone  of  voice,  by  theasilitant  minister,  who  labours  I  fofty  w"rhi^nr^r^in 

brb^SS?H!?J:f"!^^^^^  fewVa.d..aXrStaW^S 

oy  oraaiung  hu  jaw.    The  eongregmtions  were  remarkably 

attentave.  and  deviated  ftom  the  osnal  pmetioe  in  SooUand. 
•L*  m.    v^  °P  *^  ^  •™«-    The  natives,  flahermen. 

on  Sunday*;  Md  aa  itrangers,  who  frequent  the  narLfaS 
t^v^a,  make  ^  dUUwSwTef  day a/SSr  rtX^ 

"•i:?*?!^  *^  iS?°*^  **  ^  «amiJe!^d  to  iSK 


not  have  been  satisfied  with  so  rude  a  habitetion.  Near 
this  phenomenon  is  a  spring,  which  working  its  way  through 
a  vegetable  substence,  reduces  it  to  a  consistency  exactly 
resembling  india  rubber.  As  we  walked  onwards  towards 
the  Wart-HUI,  u  wild  currant-buah  was  pointed  out  to  me, 
the  only  shrub  growing  in  the  midst  of  this  desert.  It  is 
found  in  different  parts  of  Orkney. 

The  dreariness  of  the  scenery  was  suddenly  and  agreeably 
exchanged  for  the  waving  corn-fields  of  the  vsJe  of  Rack  wick, 
and  its  village,  inhabited  by  fishermen,  on  the  beach,  en- 
closed by  two  steep,  rocky  eminences,  one  of  which  forms  the 
southern  boundaryof  the  Wart  Hill.  We  pursued  our  route 
to  the  foot  of  the  Wart  Hill,  cUmbed  it  by  a  steep  ascent, 
and  then  descended  across  a  desolate  tract  to  the  edge  of  a 
'"^T  overhanging  precipice.    Before  us,  at  an  interval  of  a 
yards,  and  probably  deteched  fkom  the  coast  by  the  action 
of  the  impetuous  sea  upon  the  soft  red  sand-stone,  of  which 
the  rocks  are  here  eomposed,  appeared  the  noble  column 
called  dM  Old  Man  of  Hoy,  rising  to  the  height  of  12  or 
1500  feet.    Four  fine  eagles  hovend  over  ito  summit,  on 
which  a  pair  build  annually:  and  as  we  approached,  they 
slowly  towered  akft,  barking  or  shrilly  shrieking  as  thev 
rose. 

There  is  a  laudl  bay  to  the  south  nde  of  thia  zuek. 


suppLSMKNT  roa  Axrevsr,  isss. 
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vhich  WW  a  Ibw  yem  ago  tkt  mom  of  tn  iJhetitiy  gtory. 
The  eiioumstanoes  ibrm    the  flabject  of   some  pathetic 
lines  bv  Mr.  PeCerkin,  the  iheriff  of  Orkney,  author  of 
A  amau  vohioMv  deteriptive  of  pert  of  the  aeenery  of  the 
island.     It,  no  doubt,  suggested  to  th^  gre^t  novelist  one 
of  the  most  strik'mg  ineidents  in  the  Pirate,  the  seene  of 
wiiich  is  laid  in  Orkney  and  in  Shetland ;  for  it  is  in  part 
exactly  described  in  the  account  of  thedriftini^of  the  ressel 
containing  his  hero  on  Sumburgh  Head.     The  IbltowrDg 
is  the  occurrence  alluded  to.    A  vessel  was  descried  in  a 
heavy   gale  flrom  the  north-west,  drifting,   water-log^ped, 
.  upon  the  Old  MskU  of  Hoy :  and  as  she  approached,  two 
of  the  crew  were  pereeired  yet  remaining  on  board  of 
her,  one  of  whom  wae  leehed  te  the  deck,  and  the  otlier 
to  the  rigging.    Having  narrowly  escaped  collision  with 
the  rock,  she  was  wrecked  witn  violence  in  the  cove. 
This  event  had  been  anxiously  expected  by  two  natives 
of  the  island,  who  immediately  Hew  to  the  prey,  brought 
ashore  the  unfortunate  saiknrs,  one  of  wImhu  wa»  found 
to  be  living;    and,  insensible  to  the  call  of  humanity, 
laid  him   on  the  beach  to  perish,  whilst  they  plundered 
the  vessel.    An  old  superstitieue  notion  once  prevailed 
in   these  islands,  that  a  man,  if  saved  from  a  watery 
grave,   would  in#tet  some  serious   misehief  on  his  pre- 
aervv^r.     It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  origin  of  a  doctrine  ! 
so  convenient  to  that  class  of  persens  called  ufreckers, 
when  the  sages  who  invented  it,  and  the  credulous  people 
who  believed  it,  were  equally  interested  in  its  practical 
consequences.    All  Orkney  was  indignant  at  the  llagrant 
breach  of  the  laws  of  humanity  and  hospitality  committed 
on  this  occatsion ;  and  the  grave  of  the  seamen  is  pointed 
out  on  a  plot  of  turf  on  a  ledge  of  a  rock,  elevated  a  few  feet ' 
above  the  beach,  near  the  spot  on  which  the  vessel  struck. 
The  summk  of  the  Wart-hill  rises  nearly  2000  feet 
in  height  to  nvrthward  of  t^e  Old  IVfan.    The  sea,  which 
rushes  upon  this   side  of  the    island   with  a  fury  not 
surpassed   in  any  part  of  the  worid,  has  wrought   tre- 
mendous fissures  in  the  coast,  which  presents  a  long  broken 
line  ef  stupendous  precipices  and  awful  chasms,  exhibit- 
ing, in  conjunction  with  the  stately  column  of  the  Old 
Man,  a  scene  of  uncommon    grandeur  and  sublimity. 
Though  now  much  agitated  by  tempestuous  winds,  viewed 
from  so  great  a  height,  it  appeared  a  level  mass  of  foam  ; 
and  large  vessels,  hastening  for  rei\igc  to  the  harbour  of 
Stromness,  seemed  mere  specks  on  the  great  deep.     The 
gradual  encroeehments  of  the  sea  might  almost  induce  an 
expectatioa  of  the  flnsd  overthrow  of  the  island ;  and  if  the 
duration  of  the  world  were  sufficient  for  the  completion  of 
the  work  of  de\*astation,  the  soft  materials  of  which  the 
island  is  composed  would  pix)bably  yield  to  its  violence, 
Hke  the  land  which  once,  it  is  said,  filled  the  channel  of 
the  irresistible  Pentland. 

To  the  blown  Baltic,-  then,  they  say, 
The  wild  waves  found  another  way, 
Where  Okss  hewk,  his  wolfish  mountains  TOundinff. 

Cot^uNs's  Ode  on  Libtr^^ 

B«it  the  fishermen  of  Rwckwick  sleep  as  eeourely  on  the 
verge  ef  the  de^'ouring  element,  as  tlw  inhabiCante  ef 
Portici  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius  •. 

Eagles  are  very  numereus  in  Hoy.  Mr.  SuUock,  pro- 
prietor of  the  London  Museum,  is  supposed  to  have  di»- 
eovered  every  species  of  tfeose  birds  known  in  Gveat  Britain, 
except  the  Osprey.  At  thart  titne,  and  till  l«!t«ly.  the 
number  ef  species,  besides  the  Ospi^y,  was  allowed  to  be 
f^w ;  but  the  recent  researches  of  naturalists  hwe  reduced 
it  to  two,  it  having  been  ascertained  that  the  H^nff-tailed 
16  the  Golden,  and  the  Sea-Ea^le  the  Cinereous  in  an  im- 
mature statet. 

*  '*  Tlie  north-west  promontory  of  Sanda,  one  of  the  Orkneys 
(says  Mr.  Lyell,  in  his  work  on  Geology,  Vol.  1.  268,)  has  been 
ctit  off  in  modern  times  by  the  sea,  so  that  it  became  what  is  now 
called  Start  Islamd,  where  a  hghthouse  was  erected  m  1607,  siaae 
whioh  time  the  new  strait  has^gfown  broader." 

t  See  Sklbv*s  OniUhology.—Mr.  Selby  thus  describes  a  method 
of  taking  eagles  occasionally  employed  in  Scotland.  "  A  miniature 
house,  at  least  the  wall  part  tff  it,  is  buih  on  cround  frequented  by 
the  eagle,  and  an  opening  left  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  sulficieat  far 
the  egiess  of  the  biro.  To  the  ovtiide  of  this  openinc  a  bit  of  etroof 
skeiny  (cord)  is  fixed,  with  ft-aeese  formed  on  one  end,  and  the  ether 
running  through  the  noose.  After  all  this  o^keratioa  is  finished,  a 
piece  of  carrion  is  thrown  into  the  house,  which  the  eagle  finds  out 
and  perches  upon.  It  eats  voraciously,  and  when  fully  satisfied  it 
never  thmks  of  faking  its  flight  immediately  upwards,  unlets  dis- 
turbed, provided  it  can  fhatany  easier  wa^  to  get  ont  of  the  hoass ; 
for  it  appears  tiiat  it  oaaaot  readily  begin  its  flight  but  iii  an  obliaae 
direction ;  consequently  it  walks  deliberately  out  at  the  opening  left 
for  it,  and  the  skeioy  beine  fitly  contrived  and  placed  for  the 
imrpoBCi  catchss  hold  of -and  fairly  strangles  it."    &  regard  tQ  the 


Ttohab^€P#fl»eaglevd«icrtWdbfpww»«flgagtoinod 

to  observe  them,  are  very  singular.    It  ie  remarkable,  that 

their  numbers  neither  increase  nor  decrease:  each  pair  has 

two  places  for  building  their  nest,  and  shias  the  work  ftom 

one  10  the  other  if  disturlied.    A  Tacanev,  occasioned  by  the 

destruction  of  one  pair,  is  hnmecliately  filled  up  by  another 

occupying  their  haoritts  and  breeding-place;  and  it  is  pw- 

baWe  that  the  increase  in  the  numhar  is  pre^  ented  by  the 

old  biirds  driving  away  the  youtjjr.     Tliis  is  the  well-kno\m 

practice  of  ravens,  and  several  birds  el  the  falcon-tribe.   The 

cajoles  levy  heavy  contributions  on  xh»  Umbs  and  pi(Ks  in 

the  neighbourhoofl.    Mr.  Hamilton,  while  walkinj^  one  day 

in  his  garden,  was  disturbed  by  a  loud  squeaking,  whicii 

commenced  near  his  mill,  and  by  degrees  grew  fainter  and 

fainter.      He  advanced    to    the  spot,    and    immediately 

perceived  one  of  his  pigs  struggling  vainly  in  the  talons  of 

an  eagle,  who  was  soaring  away  with  his  prey  towards  the 

Wart-Hill.     There  is  at  present  a  Bum  living  in  Orkney, 

who  was  seized  when  a  chdd  by  an  eagle,  and  was  carrtsd 

a  little  distance :  when  the  bird,  becominjy:  alarmed,  dropped 

him,  having  but  little  injured  him.     Other  instances  have 

occurred  of  similar  attempts  on  children.    Mi*.  Hamilton 

was   more  successful  in   another  instance,    in    inHiotine 

punishment  on  one  of  these  depredators.     An  eagle  iMd 

so  efieetually  entangled  his  claws  in  the  back  of  a  sheep, 

tliat  he  could  not  disengage  himself,   and  afforded  Kr. 

Hamilton  the  opportunity  of  killing  him  with  his  stick {. 

From  the  side  of  the  Wart-HiH  the  Sound  of  Hoy  opens 
beautifully  in  all  its  extent,  bounded  by  the  opposite  chain 
of  hills  in  Pomona.  We  passed  a  richly  green  spot,  called 
the  Meadow  of  Kean,  enclosed  by  the  lofty  buttresses  of 
the  Wart-Hill,  and,  after  pausing  a  few  minutes  to  listen 
to  the  fine  echoes,  descended  to  the  hospitabto  Manse, 
where  we  were  welcomed  by  a  large  party.  Our  host  had 
been  minister  of  this  parish  thirty  years,  and  had  found  it 
at  his  coming  much  neglected.  No  Sacrament  had  been 
administered  in  it  during  thirty  years  previous. 

ORKNEY;    8ANDWICK;    BVRGH   AND    CA8TLB   OF   BOtSA^ 


Os  the  fidlowiiig  day,  I  was  introdaieed  at  kin  manse  to  the 
minister  of  Sandwich,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clouston,  who  had 
filled  the  parochial  office  during  sixty  years,  aiid  his  pre- 
sent situation  during  half  that  period.  Though  much 
advanced  in  years,  he  communicated  his  various  informa- 
tion in  a  very  agreeable  manner,  and  described  with  en- 
thusiasm the  vihit  of  Captain  Cook  and  his  companions, 
and  that  morts  recent  of  Captain  Franklin  and  his  party 
to  Orkney.  The  latter  occupied  a  dismantled  house, 
near  the  Manse,  during  some  days,  while  detained  in 
the  island  by  contrary  winds,  swinging  their  hammocks 
froHi  the  rafiers.  Mr.  Clouston's  son,  a  young  man,  very 
assidwms  in  the  discharge  of  the  ministerial  duties 
delegated  to  him  by  his  lather,  deemed  it  necessary,  at 
is  by  ne  meajis  unusual  among  the  young  clergy  destined 
for  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  to  prepare  himself  at  the 
UniA^ersity  for  this  i^borious  station,  by  adding  to  his  usiial 
theological  studies,  ti&9t  of  medicine  and  ottier  sciences.. 
A  practical  acquaintance- $rith  medicine  is  indeed  almost 
essential  to  a  minister  in  ftViny  parishes  of  Scotland,  in 
which  no  profisseional  assistaae^  can  be  procured.  Some 
ef  the  «lerjyy  differ  in  opinion,  as^o  the  expediency  of  a 
minister  uniting  the  two  £aiictione ;  fin^K!"?  that  their  recip«Nl 
for  the  bodily  ailments  of  their  pariahioti^'^K  are  so  much 
in  request,  as  idmost  to  prechule  the  intU'^^uction  of  a 
word  m  behalf  of  their  spirituiJ  welfare:  but  ^^^^  their 
tot  happens  to  be  east  in  a  paiii^  in  which  pe6^lo  f\te>- 
quently  die  from  want  of  medical  rehei  humanity  hiiaves 
t^em  no  alternative.  Muhy  pajrts  of  Ac^tland  are  30  to  ^ 
miles  removed  from  a  Biedical  pi»etitiOBev-a  long  anC 
«GUgh  ferry,  perhape^  intervenAig. 

ospiey,  I  have  littU  deul^  that  I  saw  this  bird  on  the  fSottado^ 
Hoy.  It  fle-w  close,  to  tb«  vessel,  during  the  gale  which  then  pi«v«il«d, 
and  was  pointeu  out  to  me  by  one  of  the  ccew  as  an  eagle  that 
Kved  solely  09  fiish,  and  it  certainly  resembled  much  the  osprey,  if 
not  the  bird  itself.  Mr.  Bullock  may  net  have  seen  one,  as  it  has 
become,  a?  we  are  inforaMd  by  Mr.  Selby,  ▼cry  rwK. 

^  Mr.  Lloyd  says,  in  his  Narthm^  Field  Sforte,  that  eaglss  in 
Orkney  are  oepMaented  as  atriking  turhot  and  other  fish,  aad  beieg 
sometimes  carried  by  them  under  water.  For.  the  following  account 
of  An  eagle's  larder,  discovered  in  the  Isle  of  Arran,  when  a  nest  of 
that  biid  was  taken,  1  have  the  authority  of  a  Scottish  laird  who 
Saoeived  it  from  an  eyewitness.  It  consitied  of  four  rabbits,  several 
grouse,  a  black  cook,  a  lamb,  and  two  mli^  The  lastrmentioned  in^ 
gredienu  excited  much  surprise:  th^-wese  probably  the  young  of 
the  conger.  A  large  collection  of  bones,  the  remnant  of  formsr 
banouetB.  was  strewed  aroand, 
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tHE  SATUItDAT  IfAGAZIine*, 


Tb*  tOTWuM  of  a  httiii*,  bdilt  by  OeoiKe  Gfthttn.  lot 
BithoD  of  Orkney,  and  now  tttianted  by  a  cotter,  may  yet 
be  leen  pleasantly  titoatod  at  Brakeneas  Point,  a  proinon- 
tarv  markinir  the  wettom  entrance  of  the  loand.  The 
oSiooDal  aimi,  eubeoribed  by  the  d^te  of  1633.  aie  en- 
JUk^don  the  door.  The  kitchen  and  hall  remain,  as  well 
M  tome  other  apartmento.  The  coast  at  Brakeness  Point 
is  ^ry  low,  but  rises  much  northward ;  it  abounds  in  slate. 
The  Black  Rock,  which  is  composed  of  this  material,  exhi- 
bite  the  singular  phenomenon  of  a  complete  natursl  staircase, 
descending  te  tho  «age  of  the  water,  as  accurately  wrought 
inte  steps  as  if  by  the  hand  of  a  human  artificer.  A  great 
variety  of  sea-weeds  is  found  along  the  coast  Spars, 
If  olucca  beans,  and  other  American  productions  are  occa- 
aionally  deposited  on  the  shore  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  whieh 
sweeps  these  Islands  after  completing  ito  northern  circuit 

Biisais  distent  12  miles  from  Stromness,  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Pomona.  On  the  road  to  it,  the  retrospective  view 
of  Stromness,  ito  harbour,  the  sound,  and  the  hills  of  Hoy. 
is  very  picturesque.  ,     ,  , 

The  country  resembles  very  much  the  treeless  parte  of 
England,  consisting  of  a  series  of  gently  sloping  hills 
covered  witii  com  or  fine  turf,  interspersed  with  patehes  of 
heath.  Several  cottages  were  pointed  out  to  me  belonging 
to  that  class  of  independent  proprietors,  called  in  Orkney 
Udallers.  or  Allodial  holders;  their  property  consists  of 
from  ten  to  sixteen  acres  and  upwards.  The  Udal  tenure 
is  disappearing  in  Orkney  and  Shetland:  it  is  liable 
only  to  tithe  and  tribute,  being  wholly  exemot  from  feudal 
obligations.  That  the  Udal  tenures  are  still  numerous,  is 
obvious  from  the  fact  that  the  minister  of  Stromness 
receives  his  stipend  from  120  heritors,  a  circumsUnce  re- 
markable when  contrasted  with  there  being  but  a  single 
heritor  in  many  of  tibe  parishes  of  the  western  parte  of  Soot- 
land.  The  judge,  in  a  trial  which  involved  some  Udal  pro- 
perty, asked  of  whom  the  Udallers  held  their  tenures.  '*  They 
ndd  of  God  Almighty,"  was  the  renly  of  the  zealous 
advocate.  The  Norwegians  introducea  into  Orkney  their 
weighte,  which  remain  to  the  present  dav,  but  appear  to 
have  absteined  from  sll  interference  with  the  customary 
modes  of  regulating  and  disposing  of  property  which  they 
found  in  these  islands;  a  proof  of  the  leniency  of  their 
rule.  The  lands  in  Orkney  are  now  chiefly  held  in  fee  of 
Lord  Dundas,  who  is  invested  with  the  righte  of  the  eari- 
dom,  with  the  exception  of  those  once  appertaining  to  the 
church,  which  are  held  of  the  crown.  The  fltrms  are 
leased,  and  underlet  from  year  to  year,  a  system  which 
is  found  pernicious  and  fatal  to  improvement,  and  is,  per- 
haps, the  main  cause  of  the  little  progress  hitherto  made 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 

The  cottages  of  the  Orcadians  are  built  studiously  for 
the  purpose  of  screening  them  against  the  sweeping  wmus. 
They  resemble  fortifications.  They  are  clustered  together 
for  the  purpose  of  mutual  shelter,  and  are  constnvctej,  like 
the  walls,  of  stone  skilfully  adjusted  without  cement: 
they  are  also  very  large:  the  mhabitar.Vt  occupy  the 
central  apartment,  to  which  Ught  is  rumitted  solely  by 
an  aperture  in  the  ceiling;  this  U  soraetimes.  according  to 
tiie  means  of  the  family,  surround^i  by  additional  chambers 
for  sleepmg,  a  kiln  for  corn,  p-.ojecting  fh>m  the  outoide  in 
the  form  of  a  semicircular  Vattreg,.  and  also  by  a  bam  or 
store-room.  Square  her^p,  ^f  peat  complete  the  group 
of  structures,  the  wb-^ie  being  entirely  enclosed  by  a  high 
atone  waU,  The  interior  is  a  perfect  labyrinth,  in  the 
maxes  of  whic>-^  the  visiter,  having  passed  the  door  of  the 
wier  wicw' jye^  jj^y  zander  for  some  time  ere  he  discovers 
•■'••JJ^'.ao*  to  the  dwelling:  each  cottage  is  providcHd  with 
%^JH^^en,  chiefty  yielding  potatoes  and  cabbages.  The  use 
w  (his  latter  vegetable,  introduced  into  the  island,  accord- 
f.ng  to  Dr.  Barry,  who  has  thus  given  publicity  to  the 
popular  tradition,  by  Cromwell's  soldiers,  is  now  become 
very  general;  and  I  was  infonned  that  dysenteries  and 
other  complaints  of  the  same  speties  are  found  to  srise 
from  the  excessive  use  of  it,  or  from  ito  iy)t  being  adequately 
qualified  by  substantial  food.  In  possession  of  the  kail 
yard,  the  Orkney  peasantry  exhibit  a  decided  superiority 
over  those  of  the  Northern  Hebrides  and  Highlands.  I 
observed  the  rig-tenures  or  strips  of  land,  held  by  different 
tenants.  This  system  still  prevails  in  Orkney:  amongst 
ttie  objections  to  it  is  the  opportunity  afforded  to  the  dis- 
bonest  holder  to  encroach  by  degrees  upon  the  Und  of  his 
unsuspecting  neighbour.  The  progiessive  enlargement  of 
aome  of  ^ese  strips  of  land,  at  the  expense  of  others,  is  a 
•utaect  of  much  amusement.  A  good  honest  minister. 
Wdmg  a  tract  of  this  sort,  suffered  5,  from  inatteation  or 


fiNbeanaio0»  to  dwindle  awa^  gndoaBy  Ut  €  bur**  hnmd^ 
whilst  the  proportions  of  his  iniquitmm  ne^boura  exhi*' 
bited  a  oommonding  increase.      Some  of  the  euatonai 
described  by  Ur,  Macculloch  as  prevailing  in  St.    Xilda 
are  similar  to  those  of  Orkney;  among  ottars  this  of  run- 
rig,  and  the  peculiar  mode  of  pieserving  their  prodac?*.. 
of  which  ha  observes  that  **  the  eye  is  caught  by  the  g^reat 
number  of  small  stone  buildings  scattered  over  it,  naturally 
mistaken  for  the  habitations  of  the  natives.    These  are  the* 
'  pyramids*  of  Martin,  and  are  used  for  saving  all  their- 
pvoduoe.  their  peat,  com.  hay.  and  even  their  birds.    TheaB- 
structures  are  round  and  oval  domes  resembling  ovens^ 
^ht  or  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  five  or  six  in  height/*' 
Tnis  practice,  he  also  observes,  is  alluded  to  by  Solinus  as 
common  in  the  Western  Islands,  and  as  now  unknown: 
except  in  St.  Kilda.    He  describes  the  breed  of  sheep  in. 
that  island  to  be  the  Norwegian,  of  miserable  and  scantjr 
fleece,  the  same  which  still  prevails  in   Shetland.     SUl 
Kilda,  Orkney,  and  Shetland,  constituting  the  outer  cttds 
of  the  Scottish  Isles,  obviously  derived  their  customs  iupart 
from  the  same  northern  origin. 

On  our  right  lay  spread  out  in  all  its  wide  expanse  Loch 
Stennis.  The  venerable  palace  reared  ite  stately  pile  oa 
the  shore  of  a  bay  on  the  western  coast  of  the  isle.iid,. 
sheltered  fh>m  the  northern  sea  by  the  steep  and  lofty  pro- 
montory called  the  Burgh  of  Birsa,  which  is  united  to  the- 
main  land  by  a  low  level  tract.  To  northward  appeared 
the  bold  coast  of  Westers,  one  of  the  Orkneys,  Vjparated 
from  Pomona  by  a  broad  sound,  whilst  the  valley  of  Birsa*. 
washed  by  ite  waters,  exhibited  rich  harvesta.  groups  oC 
busy  reapers,  and  small  tracte  of  turf  on  wbii^h  tethered 
cattle  and  geese  were  feeding.  The  notice  of  these  birda 
may  appear  trifling  to  the  English  reader ;  hut  their  pre- 
sence indicates  the  superior  sdvancement  of  the  Orkneys^ 
as  compared  to  the  Western  Isles,  in  most  of  which  thej; 
are  unknown.  It  may  seem  incredible,  bvit  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  were  some  of  our  roost  common  iarm-yaid 
animals,  an  English  horse,  an  ass.  a  tuvkey,  md  a  goose,, 
conveyed  to  many  of  those  islands,  they  would  excite  aa 
much  astonishment  as  a  bear  and  a  monkey,  the  inhabit- 
ante  having  no  idea  of  them  but  from  description.  The 
sheep  were  busily  cropping  the  8r;a-\veed  on  the  bea?h 
of  toe  bay.  These  animals  invariably  descend  from: 
the  hills  at  the  time  of  the  ebb»  apparently  being  in- 
stinctively aware  of  the  alterations  of  the  tide.  I  little- 
expected  to  be  reminded  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  at  the  moetL 
northern  point  of  my  tour,  in  a  district  swept  by  blaste  and: 
the  sprc^y  of  Uie  northern  ocean. 

T^ie  site  of  the  palace  of  Birsa  reflecte  credit  on  the  taste- 
of  its  founder,  probably  a  Sinclair;  ite  eidaigement  and 
embellishment  are  ascribed,  as  has  been  already  stated,  to* 
Robert  Stewart,  in  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  contributed  to  the  fatel  extravagance  of  his 
family.  The  Manse  and  Kirk  are  near  the  palace.  The 
minister  is  much  advanced  in  life,  and  has  held  his  present 
situation  above  thirty  years.  A  friir  inference  respecting  the 
longevity  of  the  natives  of  these  islands  may  be  drawn 
from  the  age  atteined  by  the  three  ministers,  of  whose 
hospitality  1  partook;  and  the  periods  of  time  during^ 
which  they  had  severallT  filled  the  pastoral  office  in  their 
respective  parishes ;  and  further,  from  the  fact  that  three  of 
the  six  ministers,  forming  the  presbytery  of  Cairston,  have 
each  filled  the  office  during  half  a  century.  The  Orcadians^ 
notwithstending  their  ramy  and  boisterous  climate,  are 
indeed  healthy  and  long-lived:  they  are  sul^ect,  how- 
ever, to  inflammatory  complaints,  cold  and  scrophula,  be- 
sides epidemics.  In  de&ult  of  stebles,  we  turned  our  horsea 
loose  in  the  churchyard,  and  fixed  the  saddles  and  bridles 
on  the  wall  under  soaking  rain,  and  then  proceeded  to  take 
some  refreshmente  at  the  Maiise,  and  to  view  the  palace. 

The  old  paved  road  leading  to  this  ancient  ediftco  has 
been  rescued  from  the  earth  and  rubbish  which  buried  it 
by  the  present  minister.  The  palace  forms  a  souare  qua- 
drangle, and  though  in  a  ruinous  state,  retains  all  its  apart 
mente  and  chimneys,  which  are  high  and  ornamental.  In 
no  part  of  our  buildings  has  ancient  dignity  been  sacrificed 
to  modern  convenience  more  effectually  Chisn  in  our  chim- 
neys. The  hall,  kitehen,  guard-room,  and  dweUingnnooms. 
provided  with  windows  commanding  agreeable  prospects* 
and  long  galleries,  connecting  the  opposite  extremities  of  the 
building,  are  still  in  tolerable  preservation.  The  seas,  during 
north-western  gales,  burst  over  the  lofty  summit  of  the 
Buiigh,  and  deluge  the  valley  on  the  opposite  side  with  spray. 

The  parish  of  Birsa  comprehendis  Harra.    The  latter 
is  the  only  entirely  inland  parish  in  Orkney.    It  is  thai 
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in  which  the  Norso  langnage  was  lust  spoken,  having 
lieen  pravalent  in  Orkney  in  the  sinteenCh  century,  and 
reinainina;  in  three  parishes  of  the  mainiand  towards  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth.  The  inland  situation  of  the 
pariah  of  Herra  exposes  its  inhabitants  (o  the  imputation 
of  ignorance  of  maritime  affairs,  and,  consequently,  to 
the  ridicule  of  their  brother-i slanders.  A  Harra-man  is 
another  name  for  a  blunderint;  boatman,  A  Harra-nian  is 
said,  nhen  he  snw  for  the  Qrst  time  a  lobster  which  had 
just  dropped  from  a  basket,  to  have  immediately  laid  his 
band  on  it,  when  the  animal  seized  liim,  and  inflicted  upon 
bins  a  severe  gripe.  The  exclamation  which  he  made  use 
of  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  is  employed  when  one  man, 

Suarrelling  with  another,  wishes  him  to  desist;  "Lot  be  and 
'11  let  be,  as  the  Harra-man  said  to  the  lobster." 
The  wind  had  veered  round  to  the  north,  producing  a 
sudden  extraordinary  chill  in  the  atmosphere.  The  north- 
wind,  which  is  by  raonj'  degree*  colder  than  any  other  to 
-which  the  island  is  exposed,  usually  prciails  during  a  fort- 
night in  the  month  of  June,  about  the  period  of  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  ice  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  occasions,  by 
its  uncommon  coldness,  destructive  effects  both  on  vege- 
table and  animal  life*. 

ORKNEY ;   climate;    produce;   bwine ;    kelp;   fish- 
eries;    WHALE     fishery;     PILOT  AOE  ;     nAKBOr'IIS : 
UDALLERS;   MANUFACTUREa;   S0PKRBTITIONS ;  PdETKY; 
SOUND  AND   COAST  OP   HOY. 
Thb  climate  of  Orkney  is  exposed  to  heavy  rains,  and  cold 
and  violent  winds:  the  sky  is  frequently  illuminated  by  the 
Aurora  Borealis.    The  produce  of  Ihese  islands  is  various ; 
there  is  much  arable  land,  yielding  barley,  bear,  black  oat, 
and  some  wheat,  besides  other  vegetables :  the  black  oat 
V  preferred  as  food  for  horses  to  any  other  by  Sir  John 
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....._ ...  producing  the  phenol   . 

>eaK>n  in  Ihat  counli]' and  Sweden,  called  ihe  Iron  or  Iqr  ni;hii; 
Mvere  Froals  which  lut  iwo  or  three  niihts,  and  oflea  wnouslT 
jdjure  Ihe  crops.    The  thermometer  (Fahrenheit)  waj  i)  20"  ■■ 
the  door  of  the  but  in  which  1  pasaed  ibe  6rKt  of  the^  nights, 
five  A.M.,  and  nwe  to  76*  by  h.lf-pul  nin.       - 


e  alto  van  ea 

1*  completelj  destroyed  by  il. 

a  rope  acrou  the  held,  iweep- 
lOg  It  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  Ihiu  remoiing  the  hoai-frcst,  and 
pitrentinf  the  la^  and  dMtrnftiva  rrapoiatipD  af  beat. 


Ail   the  corn  on  tha  bi^fa  landa  n 
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in  Pomona,  buf  common  on  the  smaller  islands ;  the  care 
of  these  animals  is  said  to  be  much  neglected.  The 
number  of  dogs  kept  in  Orkney  is  immense-  the  relief 
afforded  to  the  peasantry  by  the  repeal  of  the  lax  was 
most  extensively  felt.  'The  breed  of  horses  was  originally 
of  Sutherlandshire,  and  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the 
Shetland ;  they  are  of  the  size  of  galloways,  strong,  hardy, 
and  very  serviceable,  though  ill-kept;  I  saw  one  in  a  field, 
near  Kirkwall,  in  shape  and  spirit  much  resembling  an 
Arab ;  many  of  them  are  exported  by  the  whalers  to  Hull, 
and  emplojjed  in  the  coal-pits. 

The  prejudice  against  swine,  which  prevails  so  gene- 
rally among  the  naiives  of  the  Highlands  and  Western 
Islands,  does  not  exist  among  those  of  Orkney ;  another 
proof  of  distinctness  of  race.  Swine  are  kept  in  great 
abundance,  and  prove  very  profitable.  There  ore  no 
deer  in  Orkney,  though  the  horns  of  these  animals  are 
found  in  the  peat-mosses. 

The  kelp  has  hitherto  Ibrmed  an  important  branch  of 
the  produce  of  these  Islands.  It  is  very  superior  to  that  of 
the  Hebridoa,  and  western  coasts  of  Scotland,  and  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  plate-glass ;  whereas  the  latter,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  can  only  be  used  in  the  preparation 
of  soap.  When  the  kelp  of  the  Western  Islands  was  sold 
for  5i.,  that  of  Orkney  produced  9/.  and  lal.  per  ton.  The 
best  is  found  on  the  Isle  of  Sanda.  It  is  fit  for  cutting  in 
Iwo  or  three  years ;  and  the  season  for  gathering  it  is  from 
June  to  August.  This  is  precisely  the  bent  season  fur  fish- 
ing, particularly  for  herrings.  The  great  neglect  of  this 
obvious  resource  in  Orkney  has  been,  no  doubt,  owing  to 
the  profit  arising  from  the  kelp;  and  the  fiiilure  of  the 
latter  will  lend  beneficially  to  revive  the  improvement 
of  the  former.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  Ihe  natives 
of  these  islands  objected  originally  lo  Ihe  introduction 
of  the  kelp  manufacture,  from  apprehensions  of  evil  re- 
sulting to  the  fishery;  but  evil  of  a  different  kind  from 
that  which  has  actually  occurred.  "  The  Orcadians," 
says  Dr.  Barry,  "  were  certain  that  Ihe  suffocating  smoke 
that  issue<l  fram  the  Kelp  Kilns  would  sicken  or  kill 
every  species  of  fish  on  the  coast,  or  drive  them  into  the 
ocean,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fishermen;  blast  the  com 
and  grass  on  their  farms ;  introduce  diseases  of  various 
kinds;  and  smite  with  barrenness  their  sheep,  horses,  and 
cattle,  and  even  their  own  families."  And  most  true  it  is, 
that  agriculture  has  suffered  from  the  use  of  Ihe  kelp,  in- 
ducing the  farmers  to  depend  rather  on  the  high  profits 
arising  from  the  maritime  oart  of  their  farms,  than  on  the 
eatefhl  cultivation  of  the  land;  and  from  the  habits  of 
extniva^nce  which  high  proftH  produced,  and  wtiicti  «t  om 
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time  roM  to  t  eomidenible  height,  and  itill  prevail.  Dr. 
Burnr  states*  that  from  the  discorerv  of  the  value  of  kelp 
in  the  last  century,  to  1808,  half  a  million  of  pounds 
sterling  had  heen  raised  from  this  source  in  Orkney.  The 
good  and  evil  effects  of  this  adventitious  hranch  of  profit, 
are  fairly  contrasted  in  the  Statistical  Survey  .-—on  the 
one  hand,  the  general  diffusion  of  comfort  and  improvement ; 
on  the  other,  deamess  of  provisions,  neglect  of  agriculture, 
and  extravagance. 

To  the  extraordinary  profit  arising  fVom  the  kelp,  in  the 
Orkney  islands,  it  must  be  no  doubt  partly  attributed  that, 
whilst  the  surroundins  seas  are  frequented  by  English, 
Scotch,  Dutch,  and  Snetlanders,  the  natives  have  beheld 
the  fish  carried  off,  with  indolence  or  indifference,  and  made 
no  attempt  to  get  their  share  in  the  trade.  The  herrings 
visit  the  bound  annually  in  July,  and  pass  on  unmolested 
to  the  Coast  of  Caithness,  the  scene  of  tne  principal  fishery. 
One  chief  obstacle  to  their  fishing  in  Orkney,  is  the  want 
of  curing-houses,  which,  however,  might  be  easily  remedied 
with  considerable  advantage  by  the  outlay  of  a  little 
capital.  The  natives  of  Orkney  take  some  share  in  the 
Caithness  fishery,  as  their  boats  repair  to  the  general  muster 
at  Wick.  But  there  is  no  reason  that  the  curing  should 
not  be  transferred  from  thence  to  Stromness,  or  any  part  of 
Orkney  which  may  be  convenient  for  the  purpose.  The 
white-nshery  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  fish  caught  in 
small  boats,  wholly  surrendered  to  Englishmen  and 
foreigners. 

The  lobster-fishery,  an  important  and  valuable  branch  of 
the  trade,  as  Orkney  is  celebrated  for  its  lobetert,  is  carried 
on  by  English  companies.  Their  vessels  are  partly  supplied 
with  the  fish  by  the  Orkney  boats.  Lobsters  are  taken  in 
water  ftrom  two  to  six  fathoms  in  depth,  by  smacks  which  are 
provided  with  wells  for  live  fish,  liae  those  used  in  the  cod- 
fisbery.  The  mackerel  pass  in  July  and  Augnst,  but  are 
little  disturbed  in  their  progress  by  the  natives.  The  chief 
fisheries  in  which  they  engage  at  their  own  expense  are 
that  of  oysters,  which  are  of  a  veir  fine  sort,  and  that  of 
the  young  of  the  eoal-flsh,  the  sythe  or  siUoek,  formerly 
mentioned,  which  being  driven  into  the  harbours  and  bays 
in  July  and  August,  are  caught  without  any  trouble  or 
risk,  and  supplying  both  (bod  and  fhel  firora  tne  oil  which 
they  yield,  form  the  staple  fishery  of  both  the  Hebrides  and 
Orkneys.  These  islands,  eontaintng  no  rivers,  afford  little 
fresh-water  fish,  with  the  exception  of  some  tront  in  the 
lochs:  there  is  a  great  dearth  of  Salmon. 

The  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands  snpplv  annnalljr  a 
large  portion  of  the  crews  employed  in  the  wnale-flshertes 
of  Greenland,  and  the  Straits.  The  English  and  Scotch 
whalers  arrive  about  March  at  Stfomness.  Their  tonnage 
amounts  to  ftom  3  to  406  tons ;  and  their  complement  of 
men  is  usually  about  fifty,  of  whom  about  twenty  are 
regular  sailors.  The  Orkney-men  who  acquire  from  child- 
he^  great  skill  and  intrepidity  in  the  management  of  boats, 
on  their  stormy  and  dangerous  seas,  are  usually  employed 
almost  exclusively  in  the  boat-service.  But  it  is  remarked 
of  them,  that  being  habituated  to  the  constant  vicinity  of 
coasts  and  harbours,  they  are  apt  to  fkil  both  in  perseverance 
and  courage,  when  exposed  to  the  perils  of  distant  cruises 
in  open  bMts.  So  seldom  is  the  human  mind  prepared  for 
circumstances  to  which  it  is  unaccustomed,  exhibiting 
either  the  rashness  of  inexperience,  or  the  confusion  of 
ungrounded  apprehension.  The  Orkney-men,  being  un- 
practised in  the  management  of  vessels,  are  very  unskilfhl 
in  that  branch  of  nautical  ^duty.  The  number  of  natives 
who  went  from  Stromness,  on  this  sendee,  in  the  present 
year,  was  700,  a  number  fkr  inferior  to  that  formerly 
employed,  amounting  sometimes  to  looo.  The  English 
are  said  to  have  offered  themselves  lately  more  readily,* 
and  to  have  proportionally  displaced  the  natives  of  the 
northern  isles.  The  yessels  return  firom  the  fisheries 
usually  about  harvest-time.  They  are  now  daily  expected, 
and  their  arrival  is.  dreaded  at  Stromness,  the  inha- 
bitants being  prevented  walking  in  the  streets  by  day, 
as  well  aa  by  night,  by  the  tumultuous  revels  in  which  the 
Orkney-men  indulge  (br  some  time  afler  their  return. 
Their  conduct  has,  however,  improved  in  all  respects  of  late 
years,  especially  in  their  attendance  at  cirarch,  which  was 
formerly  entir^y  neglected  by  those  people.  The  young 
minister  of  Stronmess  assured  me  that  he  had  lately  seen 
as  many  as  a  hundred  of  them  present  at  Divine  service. 
And  he  eenfidently  attributed  the  change  to  the  practice, 
now  observed  at  the  Straits,  of  hoisting  a  Hag  on  board  some 
of  the  vessels,  on  Sunday,  Ibr  the  purpose  of  assembling 
tlieorew»lbr  prayer^  and  .the  consequent  influence  of  the 


uninterrupted  attentkA  to  isUgloin  otiBervHuotig.  The 
men  gain  usually  fh>m  £20  to  £40  on  the  voyage.  If  they 
do  not  return  in  time  for  the  harvest,  it  is  gathered  in  by 
their  wives  and  sisters.  Orkney  does  not  fbmish  a  single 
vessel  for  this  trade. 

The  gale  of  Sunday  sennight  was  not,  to  use  the 
common  expression,  **  an  ill  wind,  that  blew  nobody  any 
good,"  for  It  drove  a  fine  shoal  of  whales  into  Scarpa 
Bay.  Formerly,  the  proprietor  of  the  coast  on  which 
they  were  stranded  claimed  those  fis^:  but  the  right 
was  disputed,  and  the  fish  were  finally  awarded,  by 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Session,  to  the  person  who 
drove  them  ashore.  The  immediate  profit  resulting  from 
the  chase  impels  every  boatman  in  tne  neighbourhood  to 
take  his  share  in  it  The  scene  on  this  occasion  was  most 
animating:  103  of  these  fish  were  stranded ;  they  were 
small,  the  largest  measuring  only  twenty-five  feet,  and 
the  average  vahie  of  each  was  estimated  at  about  £5.  One 
of  the  females  yielded,  when  caught,  a  quantitF  of  milk 
from  one  of  its  paps.  An  eye-witness  described  them  to 
me,  as  resembling,  as  they  lay  on  the  beadi,  a  row  of  dis- 
mounted guns. 

About  the  same  time,  a  more  uncommon  visiter  of  these 
seas,  a  walrus,  or  sea-horse,  appeared  in  the  Sound  of 
Hoy  ;  it  rose  flrom  the  water  several  times,  and  was  shot  at 
by  a  gentleman  of  the  party  who  saw  it,  and  who  commu- 
nicated the  circumstance  to  me.  Sir  Arthur  Brooke  men- 
tions, in  his  northern  travels,  that  a  walrus,  10  feet  long, 
was  stated  as  baring  found  its  way  to  the  Hebrides  in 
1817,  and  was  killed  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  birds  fireqnenting  the  Orkneys  are  numerous  and 
various.  Papa-Westera,  a  small  island,  the  most  north- 
western of  the  group,  is  celebrated  for  the  vast  multitude  of 
its  Eider-ducks,  which  are  so  tame  that  they  may  be  ap- 
proached without  difficulty,  and  yield  an  excellent  down  for 
bedding.  In  the  same  island  Mr.  Bullock  found  that 
noble  bird,  the  king  of  the  auks;  but,  though  indefati- 
gable in  pursuit,  could  not  get  a  shot  at  it ;  its  mate  had 
disappeared.  A  lady,  to  whom  the  island  belonged,  offered 
a  hign  reward  to  any  one  who  should  bring  the  bird :  in 
the  course  of  the  winter  it  was  killed,  and  placed  in  the 
London  Museum,  ftom  whence  it  was  removed  to  the 
British,  where  it  may  now  be  seen. 

Pilotage  is  an  important  brandi  of  employment  in 
Orkney.  Though  the  harbours  are  numerous  and  excel- 
lent, the  approach  to  them  is  very  difficult  and  intricate. 
Many  pUots  are  employed  in  the  Sound  of  Hoy;  and 
formeriy  the  eagerness  resulting  from  their  emulation 
produced  flreqnent  loss:  they  have  prudently  united  and 
formed  a  company,  engaging  in  turn  in  the  perilous 
service.  The  practice  of  puoting  forms  an  excellent  semi- 
nary for  the  whale-fisheries.  The  present  exclusive  mari- 
time habits  of  the  Orkney-men  may  be  inferred  from  the 
circumstance,  that  whilst  in  other  parts  of  Scotland  there 
was  scarcely  a  fomily,  containing  indiriduals  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  which  did  not  furnish  one  or  more  soldien, 
scaroely  a  single  soldier  was  enlisted  in  these  islands,  and 
yet  excellent  troops  have  been  formerly  levied  in  them. 
The  Earl  of  Morton  raised,  in  1643,  a  regiment  of  Orkney- 
men,  whom  he  considered  as  inferior  to  none  in  his  army ; 
and  the  chivalrous  Montrose  found  amongst  these  islanders, 
to  the  honour  of  Orkney  be  it  recorded,  his  last  devoted 
band  of  followers.  It  is  mentioned  in  Hae  Statistical  Survey^ 
that  about  2000  Orkney-men  were  on  the  list  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  in  the  war  about  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

The  Orkneys  aro  justly  cdebrated  for  their  harbours. 
Though  swept  by  tempestuous  seas,  and  presenting  rugged 
boundaries  to  the  mariner,  they  providentially  affi>rd  refuge 
on  all  sides  to  vessels  navigating  the  Northern  Ocean,  or 
tracking  their  course  along  the  inhospitable  eastern  coast 
of  Scotland.  Between  these  islands  and  the  harbours  of 
England,  there  is  no  haven  to  which  a  vessel,  even  of 
small  size,  ean  fly  for  reAige  with  any  certainty,  except 
Cromarty  Bay ;  and  the  approach  to  this  harbour  is  often 
endangered,  during  a  nerdiem  gale,  by  the  liability  to  which 
vessels  are  exposed  of  being  wrecked  on  the  eastern  coast, 
between  Kinnaird  Head  and  its  entrance.  In  Orkn^,  the 
harbour  of  Long  Hope  ia  altogether  the  best  and  most 
adapted  to  large  vesseiB,  as  affording  the  several  objects  of 
safe  and  sufficient  anchorage,  and  easy  ingress  and  egress. 
Stromness,  though  less  fortunate  in  the  latter  rospects,  is 
the  securest,  and  most  oonvenient  receptacle  for  large 
vessels,  as  tbMsy  find  suffieient  depth  of  water  in  the  roads, 
without  the  holms,  whilst  the  town  provides  them  with 
needful  supplies.    Ittdeed>  the  ship-owneni  make  an  olj 
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tkm  to  Stromness,  thai  it  •ffsrcb  tuefa  good  entertainment 
to  the  captains  and  skippers  of  the  vetaels,  that  they  are 
loath  to  go  to  sea.    Tlie  Long  Hope  afifords  no  aooommo- 
dation  whatever,  but  a  small  public-house.    The  want  of  a 
dry  dock,  in  the  harbour  of  Stromness,  is  much  felt  by 
vessels  entering  for  the  purpose  of  refitting.     Some  of 
those  which  the  gale  brought  in  during  or  before  my  stay, 
were  in  a  leaky  and  injured  state,  having  been  exposed  to 
much  rough  weather,  and  needed  much  more  repair  than 
they  could  well  receive  in  this  harbour.    The  expense  of  this 
work  might  be  defrayed  by  small  dues.    The  harbour  of 
Kirkwall  is  good,  though  exposed  to  north  winds.     On 
the  same  coast,  to  eastward,  are  two  other  havens.    To  the 
northward  of  Pomona,  and  opening  towards  the  northern 
sea,  is  the  noble  harbour  of  Calf-Sound :  eastward  of  this 
lies  the  long  island  of  Sanda,  notorious  for  wrecks,  and 
in  the  same  line,  and  the  most  north-eastern  of  the  Ork- 
neys, is  North  Ronaldsha*  whose  coasts  are  also  dangerous. 
A  light-house  is  erected  on  it.     This,  and  the  light-house 
on  the  Pentland  Skerries,  or  Sunken  Roads,  at  the  eastern 
entrance  of  the  Firth,  are  the  only  structures  of  this  kind 
on  these  islands. 

The  manufacture  of  straw  bonnets  has  been  introduced 
with  success  into  Orkney :  the  long  and  thin  stalk  of  the 
rye  being  found  well  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

The  illicit  distillation  of  snirits  has  been  nearly  sup- 
pressed in  these  islands  by  tne  introduction  of  legal  dis- 
tilleries, aided  by  the  vigilance  of  the  excise.  There  are  two 
of  these  establishments  in  Stromness ;  and  three  in  Kirk- 
wall. 

A  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  religious 
habits  of  the  people,  which  were  formerly  much  neglected. 
Amongst  the  customs  of  the  Orcadians  is  that  which  pre- 
vails in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  of  celebrating  the  national 
game  on  Christmas  and  New-year's  day.  The  fishermen  ob- 
serve the  curious  practice  of  turning  their  boat  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sun,  when  they  launch  it ;— avoiding  whistling, 
aufl  the  mention  of  the  minister's  name,  as  unlucky  omens, 
and  instantly  desisting  from  their  intention  of  fishing,  if 
questioned  as  to  the  direction  in  which  they  are  going  ; 
customs  originating  as  much  from  indolence  as  from  igno- 
rance. The  incitement  of  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  exertion 
among  them,  by  the  application  of  well-directed  capital, 
the  incentive  to  emulation,  and  the  reward  of  adequate 
profits,  would  probably  burst  these  meshes  of  fear  and 
superstition. 

The  belief  of  witchcraft  still  prevails  here,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  character  of  Noma,  in  the 
I^irate,  was  drawn  from  a  living  original  in  Orkney. 
The  old  sibyl  is  indebted,  tor  the  fame  which  she  has 
acquired,  to  a  visit  from  the  great  Novelist,  when  he 
arrived  at  Stromness,  where  she  then  dwelt.  She  has 
since  removed  her  residence  to  one  of  the  smaller  Isles. 
It  has  been  her  custom  to  sell  to  the  whalers  charms  of 
various  kinds,  as  preservatives  from  the  winds,  during 
their  arduous  voyages.  And  like  those  of  other  prophets 
in  their  own  country,  her  pretensions  have  been  always 
regarded  according  to  the  prevailing  degree  of  superstition 
or*licepticism,  with  more  or  less  of  awe  or  ridicule.  She 
has  given,  it  is  said,  at  various  times,  indubitable  proofs 
of  suj^rnatural  power :  on  one  occasion,  having  discovered 
that  she  had  just  been  robbed  of  some  geese  bv  the  crew  of 
a  brig,  she  anticipated  its  exit  from  the  Sound  by  speedily 
crossing  the  hill,  and  taking  up  her  position  on  the  brow  of 
a  beetling  cliff;  denounced,  by  all  her  gods,  the  ill-feted 
bark  to  destruction.  The  sea  instantly  opened  and  swal- 
lowed up  its  victim.  On  another  occasion,  she  had  received 
some  offence  from  a  young  fisherman,  and  predicted  that 
ere  a  year  had  passed  away  his  body  should  lie  life- 
less on  the  beach;  the  prognostication  was  fully  verified. 
The  publication  of  the  Pirate  satisfied  the  natives  of 
Orkney  as  to  the  real  authorship  of  the  Waverley  Novels, 
It  was  remarked  by  those  who  accompanied  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  his  excursions  in  these  islands,  that  the  vivid 
descriptions  which  the  work  contains,  were  confined  to 
those  scenes  which  he  visited.  In  Nonvay,  these  Novels 
have  been  regularly  published  in  the  language  of  that 
country,  under  the  name  of  the  real  author. 

Some  traces  of  the  Norse  poetry  still  remain,  and  are 
carefully  preserved  in  the  Orkneys.  Nor  has  the  Muse, 
which  inspired  the  northern  minstrel,  entirely  forsaken 
her  ancient  abode  on  these  islands ;  but  lingers  still  around 
their  shores,  once  signalized  by  warlike  achierements,  or 
piratical  adventure ;  and  haunts  the  ruins  of  ecclesiastical 
pomp^  or  baronial  fiplendour,  which  still  attest  the  feudal 


grandeur  of  their  former  temporal  and  spiritual  priaoes. 
Among  inferior  specimeus  of  Orcadian  minstrelsy,  is  a 
poem  on  the  Orkneys,  worthy  of  the  land  which  gave  it 
birth,  though  somewhat  uniform  in  its  style,  composed 
by  a  gentleman  named  Malcolm,  formerly  an  oflScer  in  the 
42nd  regiment. 

A  bag-piper  perambulates  the  streets  both  of  Thurso  and 
Stromnesa,  morning  and  evening.    He  passed,  as  usual, 
on  the  20th,  between  the  hours  of  six  and  seven.     The 
wind  had  veered  round  to  the  eastward,  and  the  harbour 
exhibited  a    scene    of  busy   preparation    for   sailing,    a 
spectacle  which  had  not  been  witnessed  for  some  weeks. 
We  got  under  weigh  about  nine  o'clock;  and,  assisted 
by  a  faint  breeze,  reached  the  Sound  of  Hoy.    On  turn- 
ing the  point,  we  perceived  twenty-three  vessels,  one  a 
large  three-masted  merchantman,  the  rest  brigs,  ahead 
of  us,  Heating,  for  the  wind  failed  entirely,  in   regular 
procession  down  the  central  channel  of  the  Sound.    The 
ebb  was  moving  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  in  the  hour,  and 
produced  a  heavy  sea,  by  its  encounter  with  the  swell  of 
the  ocean.     The  vessels  had  spread  every  rag  of  canvass, 
studding-sails  included,  rolling  and  pitching  onward  in 
close  succession,  head,  side,  or  stern  foremost,  at  the  mercy 
of  the  rapid  tide.    Our  little  cutter  was  whirled  completely 
round  again  and  again. 

Bound  for  Thurso,  on  reaching  the  open  sea,  we  quitted 
the  line  of  vessels,  thirty-four  in  number,  which  now  ex- 
tended twelve  miles,  from  the  harbour  of  Stromness  in  the 
direction  of  Cape  Wrath ;  passins  under  the  majestic  preci- 
pices of  the  Wart-Hill  and  Old-Man,  on  which  the  waves 
burst  heavily  and  hoarselv.  Another  fleet,  which  had 
remained  wind-bound  in  the  Long  Hope,  now  appeared 
issuing  from  the  Pentland  Firtli.  No  part  of  the  coast  of 
Great  Britain  is,  perhaps,  grander  than  that  of  Hoy; 
though,  from  its  uniformity,  little  picturesque.  We  lay 
beiialmed  under  it  for  several  hours,  and  beheld  its  red 
cliffs  glow  in  the  brilliant  lustre  of  the  setting  sun; 
darkened  only  in  a  single  spot  by  the  deep  shadow  caused 
by  the  tall  column  of  the  Old-Man.  About  dusk,  a  fine 
breeze  sprung  up,  and  bore  us  directly  to  the  coast,  a  little 
to  the  west^vard  of  Holboum-Head,  a  remarkable  headland 
of  Thurso-Bay,  and  we  returned  to  our  former  anchorage. 

cAiTHirESSHsmBE ;     castle-hill;    baiiogill    castle; 

JOHNNY  OROAT's   HOUSE  ;   DUNOANSBY  HEAD  ;   STIRCOCH  ; 
CAiBTLES   8IN0LAIA   AND   aiRNEGO. 

Thb  western  part  of  Caithness  is  extensively  and  profitably 
cultivated.  A  good  system  of  farming  has  been  introduced 
and  encouraged  by  prizes  offered  by  the  gentry  for 
improvement.  Passing  tlie  residence  of  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
(whose  long  life  has  been  devoted  to  useful  and  patriotic 
exertions  in  behalf  of  his  country,)  I  proceeded  to  Castle- 
Hill,  at  the  head  of  Dunnet  Bay,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Trail. 
This  gentleman  was  busily  engaged  in  erecting  a  pier.  A 
fai'm  under  his  own  excellent  management ;  a  village  built 
by  himself,  a  model  of  neatness;  and  plantations  con- 
tending, under  his  fostering  care,  with  the  blasts  which 
sweep  this  corner  of  the  island,  mark  the  constant  and 
beneficial  residence  of  an  aged,  but  active  landlord:  and 
the  increase  of  his  rents  derived  from  the  legitimate  source 
of  augmented  produce,  has  indemnified  him  for  the  cost  of 
the  improvement  of  his  estate.  Near  this  remote  spot, 
appeared  the  royal  mail-coach,  reaching  its  farthest  northern 
destination :  a  spectacle  strange  to  the  eye,  after  roving  for 
weeks  over  untravelled  regions. 

On  the  northern  coast  of  Caithness  is  the  seat  of  Lord 
Caithness,  Barogill  Castle.  He  has  enlarged  it  and  planted 
about  it,  and  resides  much  here.  The  neighbouring  coast 
of  the  Pentland  Firth  is  celebrated  for  the  lobster-fishery, 
and  not  less  for  the  multiplicity  of  the  currents  formed  by 
its  own  sinuosities  and  the  Isle  of  Stroma.  Off  Cannis 
Bay,  are  the  formidable  breakers  called  the  Merry  Men 
of  Mey,  so  designated,  from  the  perpetual  exultation  of 
the  dancing  waves,  which  might  excite  sympathetic  glee 
in  the  breast  of  a  disciple  of  Wordsworth, 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay. 

In  such  a  jocund  company. —  Wordsuwrth. 

The  appellation  M«i,  however,  is  derived  firom  the  ccw» 
ruption  of  the  word  maim  or  aea.  Near  this  point,  the 
maiU  wfaieh  is  branght  on  foot  ftom  Wick«  is  conreyed 
to  Orkney  in  a  boat  It  paatet  three  timea  m  the  week, 
when  the  weather  permits;—*  boat  of  thirty-feet  keel 
is  used  in  rough  weather. 
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We  aoon  reached  the  celebrated  Johnny  Groat'i  house, 
the  only  visible  remainii  of  which  are  the  ilill-reBpected 
foundatioDi  of  a  cottage,  erroneously  luppoied  to  have  been 
the  tDOit  northerly  dwelling  on  the  main-land  of  Scotland. 
"  John  Groat,"  sliU  appears  inscribed  on  the  fl»hiog-boat«  ; 
a  comiplion  of  John  de  Groot,  the  name  at  a  Dutchman, 
who,  it  if  said,  settled  here  about  the  reifni  of  James  the 
Fourth,  aud  imniortaliied  himself  by  »cttlin|{  a  dispute 
among  his  nine  sons,  respecting  the  point  of  precedence,  by 
opening  as  many  doors  in  bis  bouse,  and  assigning  one  to 
each,  by  which  means  they  passed  in  and  oat  without  mu- 
tnat  molestation.  His  name  has  been  bequeathed  to  the 
cowries,  called  Johnny  Groat's  buelues,  which  cover  the 

Entering  an  adjoining  cottage,  in  quest  of  some  oat-cake 
and  milk,  we  found  a  lady  of  middle  age,  sitting  at  table  in 
company  with  some  labourers,  who  introduced  herself  to  us 
as  daughter  of  tlie  late  Johnny  Groat ;  and  did  the  honours 
of  her  house  with  an  ease  worthy  of  the  antiquity  and  cele- 
brity of  her  family. 

The  coaii,  which  is  for  some  miles  very  low,  here  i 
rapidly,  terminating  in  the  lofty  north-eastern  promontory  of 
Scotland,  called  Duncansby  Head.  It  is  covered  with  fine 
turf,  but  much  destroyed  by  rabbit-burrows.  This  head- 
land is  perforated  by  the  soa  in  different  parts,  and  encir- 
cled by  stacks,  which,  no  doubt,  originally  farmed  part  of  it. 
The  mist  was  so  dense  that  we  could  barely  discover  them.  Mid 
lost  a  fine  view  of  the  Firth,  its  islands,  and  the  Orkneys. 

Stircoch,  near  Wick,  is  also  the  abode  of  a  resident 
landlord,  and  skilful  agriculturist.  Mr.  Home.  In  this 
gentleman's  garden,  myrtles  and  geraniums  grow  in  the 
outer  air,  exposed  to  a  northern  aspecL  The  custom  of 
dcsigiiatine  pKrsona  by  llio  names  of  their  abodes,  universal 
--  "--  "'  ^'  '  lad  Western  Inlcs,  is  unknown  in  Ork- 
ness,  inhabited  by  a  diflfcreiit  race.  It 
\enient  in  the  latter  country,  where  the 


liiatine  p^rsi 
e  Hijiliiand 


coBsl,  is  a  broad  and  deep 

ichorago,   and   is  resorted   to 

for  the  adjacent  harbour  of 


would  be  very 
SincUirs  aboiinii. 

Sinclair  Bay,   on  the  n 
eatuary,   affording  capital 

when  the  tide  does  not  s  ... 

^i^'  .'"Western  pales,  it  is  llie  scene  of  freouent  wrecks. 

On  its  north  shore  arc  the  ruins  of  KeisB-Caslle,  which 
belonged  formerly  to  the  Earls  of  Caithness,  and  on  the 
west,  that  of  Ackei^ill,  a  specimen  of  the  simple 
dwellings  of  the  ancient  lords  of  the  soil ;  a  square  tower 
cwiBisting  of  several  stories  of  single  apartments  each,  of 
_i..„i.  ,K_  !„. _.^p.^  jjy  ^^  servants,  and  being 


vhich  the  lowwt  w 


destitute  of  windows,  could  be  entered  only  by  a  linala 
door:  whilst  the  angles  of  the  tower  were  protected  by 
projecting  turrets,  whence  missiles  could  be  discharged  on 
the  assailants.  These  edidcei  were  obviously  built  with  a 
sole  view  to  security :  yet  the  inmates  are  said  to  have  fled 
from  them,  at  the  approach  of  a  besie^^ng  party,  to  avoid 
being  smoked  out  of  their  strong-hold  by  Qres  of  wet  straw 
piled  at  the  entrance.  Ackergill -Castle  has  been  the  property 
of  the  Earls  of  Sinclair,  and  previously  of  the  Keiths',  Earhi 
Harischal,  whose  possessions,  at  one  time,  extended  along  a 
great  part  of  the  eastern  to  the  northern  extremiljes  of  Scot- 

The  soutfaem  boundary  of  the  bay  is,  though  not  bii^h, 
bold  and  rocky,  and  exhibits  scenery  heightened  in  elTect 
very  much  by  the  juxl  a- posit  ion  of  the  two  castles  of  Sinclair 
and  Gimego,  on  a  narrow  promontory,  s<!p«tated  tVom  the 
coast  by  a  channel  of  little  breadth.  Of  the  fonner,  which 
was  unfortunately  blown  down  by  a  severe  gale  of  wind  in 
the  last  winter,  nothing  remains  but  a  solitary  chimney 
towering  above  a  heap  of  ruins.  Girnego  is  an  exteu&i\'e 
pile,  divided  into  many  apartments,  now  much  dilapidated. 
The  rock  on  which  it  stands  is  so  precipitous  as  to  be 
scarcely  diaticiguishablo  from  its  walls.  A  fine  view  of  these 
picturesque  rums  is  obtained  by  descending  f>  the  beach 
through  a  broken  jratoway.  down  an  almost  impracticable 
flight  of  steps.  Castles  Sinclair  and  Girnego  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Earls  of  Caithness.  The  coast  towards  Ihin- 
cansby  Head,  the  Pcntland  Skerries,  and  the  Orkney  are 
seen  from  the  point,  in  fine  perspective. 

P.  S.  Q.  R. 

■  This  celebrated  runilr  traces  iu  deMnnt  fram  the  Cdlti.  a  tribe 
who  fled  from  (icrmany  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  pvinf  tbe  auno 
to  Cailhoeuikirr.  which  they  pouesKd  lonether  with  Sulherlud- 
■liire.    Thej  FormHl  ia  alliaece  wiUi  tlie  kins  of  Scottand,  for  the 

Kirpoae  of  eipelling  the  Danei.  For  hii  piowCB  ia  ibis  war 
oberl  Keiih  hu  rewarded,  id  thg  eleventh  centurr,  with  the 
hereditary  t)lljce  of  lv.ni>h(  Marischil,  alill  borne  by  his  family. 
Tru«  to  their  pletlfe  of  hereditary  devotion  to  the  crowa  given  by 
their  ancetton.  ihu  Keitbii  have  been  dislinguiihed  in  almost  every 
bailie  which  Scotland  fought  in  support  of  Ger  independeDCC  ;  and 
by  their  desperate  valour,  frequentlT  eipoaed  tlielr  race  to  ihe 
danicer  of  eilinciion.  'lbs  tuMom  wia  forleited  at  Ihe  RtbeUion 
of  1745  by  James  Keidi,  who  fled  the  kingdom,  lerved  with  die- 
tinclion  in  the  Russian  lod  Prusjaa  aimiea,  and  was  raised  by 
Frederick  tbe  Grc.tt,  who  riucIi  esteemed  him.  to  the  rank  of  Field. 
Marehal,  and  the  post  of  Governor  rf  Berlin.  He  lell.  after  the 
manner  of  his  faihen,  at  the  baide  of  Hochkirieo.  ia  1TS8.  Of  all 
vast  poueaioDs.  the  Keiths  retain  Utile  beMles  one  «f 
ats,  fioMKJir  C 


their  chief  M 


u  Casde,  ia  KiocaidiDeshiie. 
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MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  T^E  TURJCS.  [ 

Ifo.  I.    A  TtJMls^  Fe9TiV4^. 

The  faidolence  of  the  Tuil:s  is  proverbial ;  wHb  them 
the  fondness  for  a  sedentary  life  is  stronger,  per^ape, 
than  witlx  any  other  people  of  whom  we  read.  |t  is 
diflipult  to  4e6cribe  the  gravity  and  phlegmatic  api^thj 
which  constitute  the  dii^tinguishing  features  of  their 
character:  everything  in  their  manners  ten^  to 
foster  in  them,  especially  iq  the  htglier  clqisars,  ^ 
almost  invincible  love  of  ease,  and  luxurious  ielswF^ 
The  general  rule  which  they  seem  to  lay  down  for 
their  guidance,  is  that  of  never  taking  the  trouble 
themselves  to  do  anything,  which  they  can  possibly 
get  others  to  do  for  them ;  and  the  precision  with 
which  they  observe  it  in  some  of  the  rninlitest  triflef 
of  domestic  life  is  amusing.  A  Turkii^h  gentleman 
whq  has  once  composed  his  body  upon  the  corner  of 
a  sofa,  appears  to  attach  a  certain  notion  of  grandeur 
to  the  keeping  Qi  it  there,  until  he  rises  for  good }  it 
would  be  only  something  of  the  gravest  importance 
that  could  induce  him  to  distnrb  his  position.  If  he 
wishes  to  procure  anything  that  is  within  a  few  stepa 
of  Uiin,  he  summons  his  slaves  by  clapping  his  hands, 
(the  Eastern  mode  of  **  ringing  the  hcii,'')  And  bida 
them  bring  it  to  him ;  bis  feelings  of  dignity  would 
be  hnrt  by  getting  up  to  reach  it  himself.  Of  course^ 
thiij  habit  of  inaction  prevails  eqnally  with  the  female 
fiex :  a  Turkish  lady  would  not  think  of  picl^ing  up  a 
fallen  handkerchief,  so  long  as  she  had  an  uttend^ 
tu  do  so  for  her. 

Tbe  Turk  who  is  fortunate  enough — ^perhaps  we 
should  say  unfortunate  enough — to  possess  the  means 
pf  living  without,  labour,  passes  his  existence  in  one 
continued  round  of  listless  idleness  j  his  chief  occu- 
pation is  smoking  a  long  pipe,  or  chibouque^  as  it  is 
called,  and  this  he  pursues  unceasingly  fot  houps 
together,  wi^pped  in  happy  unconsciousness.  At 
times  ^e  stirs  out  of  doors — most  probably  to  pav  a 
visit  to  some  coffee-house,  where  ho  may  resume  his 
pipe,  and  drink  a  cup  of  coffee  j — he  walks  with  be- 
coining  4ignity, — his  look  is  grave,  his  pace  slow, 
and  his  carriage  haughty, — he  looks  neither  tp  th^ 
right  nor  to  the  left,  and  scarcely  deigns  to  bestow 
a  glance  upon  any  object  which  crosses  his  patl^. 
'*  Perhaps/  says  a  modem  traveller,  *'  a  Merry- An- 
drew, playing  off  his  buffooneries,  catches  his  eye, — 
he  looksj  but  his  spirit  smiles  not,  neither  do  his  lips, 
— his  gravity  is  immovable,  and  he  waddles  onward 
like  a  porpoise  cast  on  shore:  it  is  evident  that 
nature  intended  him  not  for  a  pedestrian  animal,  an4 
that  he  looks  with  contempt  6n  his  locomotive  or- 
gans." It  is  strange^  however,  that  with  these  habits 
of  \\(e,  the  Tnr^s  are  nut  at  all  deficient  in  bodily 
vigour,  and  in  the  capability  of  enduring  fatigue  ^ 
when  called  Upq|i  to  undertake  a  long  journey, — as 
fur  instance,  on  tl^c  occasion  of  being  appointed  to 
the  government  of  some  distant  province,  they  will 
rido  on  horseback  fur  tiundreds  of  leagues  without 
complaining  gf  weariness. 

The  amusements  of  this  people  are  adapted  to  their 
character,  and  are  of  a  very  limited  nature.  They 
have  no  public  gam^s  or  spectacles, — ^none  of  those 
meiins  of  diversion  which  are  to  be  found  amongst 
other  nations }  dramatic  representations  are  quite 
unknown  to  them*  Occasionally,  indeed,  the  Sultan 
regales  ^s  subjepts  with  the  exhibition  of  the  Djerid, 
or  Turkish  tournament,  and.  some  other  entertain- 
ments |n  the  ^op^n  f^ir;  and  larg^  crowds  of  the 
people  usually  asseinh^e  to  avail  themselves  of  his 
bounty.  Pr.  Madden  witnessed  Qne  of  these  displays^ 
which  was  made  in  honour  of  the  birth  of  an  imperial 
infant;  fmd  he  aays  that  he  never  btfor^  b«held  so 


impqajng  a  spectacle  as  was  exhibited  by  the  immeDse 
assembla^  gf  psc^pll  A^  cqllected.  Upwards  pf 
m%ty  t))ouifmi4  fl^f^ofs  of  bfl|h  ypxfs,  in  nh  th^' Fane- 
ties  of  £a8t«Bp  cQStUBie,  were  seated  on  the  sloping 
sides  of  a  natural  amphitheatre  |  while  above,  sat  the 
Sultan,  magnificently  appareUed,  surrounded  by  his 
black  and  s^fla  Bi|PBa  in  glittering  a(tir^.  Bi|n- 
dl^ds  of  horsemen  galloped  to  and  fro  on  the  plain 
below,  hurling  the  dierii  (%  shorlr  etick)  at  random  j 
npw  assf^g  thf  na^yest  tp  ll^em,  wyf  m  pursuit  of 
the  disannsd.    Tha  d^xtenty  of  the  combatante  in 

avoidiD|f  ^ese  weapons,  is  yerj  great;  and  had  it  not 
been  so  on  the  oecasioii  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Madden, 
he  si^s  ttiat  many  tiyea  miust  bf^ve  been  lost,  and  aa  - 
it  was,  he  saw  ww  horseman  fed  off  with  his  eye 
se?ereiy  i|ijnre4i  anil  another  mUhed  qnder  a  horse. 
Tb^e  accidents,  bPVafWi  never  uiteriered  for  a  mo- 
ment with  tba  fPOfte^  Vbi^  fbllow^  in  the  reguUur 
sue^sessipn*    AIMt  tha  ^&^,  mv^e  the  wrestkra^ 
naked  to  tb^  VHrialf  fwa  amaaied  with  oil.    They 
pvostvated  tbemaeiv^  savara^  times  before  the  Sultan^ 
perfbrmed  a  nuinbmp  pi  very  clumsy  feats^  and  thei^ 
proceeded  to  exhibit  their  sbiQt    Their  address  lay  ia 
seizing  one  ymotbe?  by  ^^  jiipsi  and  he  who  had  the 
moat  strength,  lifted  b^  4dversary  off  his  l^,  anc^ 
tbcn  flinging  hin^  to  the  pavth,  fell  with  ali  bis  forc^ 
upon  b|m.     MWP  Teiieved  the  tedium  between  thq 
mnm)a,  iavarf4  9f  wbi^sh  occurred  before  fmy  serious 
miscbief  wa«  snstilinat),    At  last,  one  poor  ft^low  was 
dreadJfully  n^fum?4 — ^^^  ^^  indeed, — and  was  c^ried 
off  tba  field  wi$b  gV^t  applause.    Be^-fighting  was 
ne«t  ftttempted  i  bul  tba  animal  produced  waa  not  in 
a  ilybting  mond^  fmd  tbe  dogs  growled  at  him  in. 
vain.    During   i)i  these  pastimes,  the  slaves  were 
nmninf  bacbwi^V^B  and  forwards  horn  the  multitude 
tn  the  Snltfm>  carrying  bim  inpumerable  petitions 
fr«tm  tbe  foraier,  which  be*  cannot  refuse  to  receive, 
and  seldom  can  find  leisure  to^  rea^-    "  The  departure 
of  tba  pacific  bear/*  says  our  authority,  "  terminated 
these  bllital  sports,  and  tyery  one,  except  the  friends 
of  thp  4ead  man*  and  tba  two  wounded,  appeared  to 
gQ  away  daligbted  beyond  measure.    All  the  amuse- 
ments of  this  people  are  of  the  same  cruel  character.** 

Their  social  |«creations  aie  few.  "  It  is  difficult/* 
says  ^  wtiter  pf  the  last,  century,  "  to  give  a  just 
account  of  the  manner « in  which  Turks,  men  or 
women,  spend  their  time  when  at  home.  Some  of 
tbe  former  are  ando\ibtedly  studious,  though  most  of 
them  seem  eyer  busied  about  money  affairs,  and  their 
personal  interest.  When  they  are  disposcKl  to  enjoy- 
some  relaxation  ov  amusement  among  themselves, 
the  diversions  are  story-telling,  quaint  jokes,  chess^ 
or  draughts,  and  not  unfrequently  dancers  and  musi- 
cians, who  play  in  the  different  parts  of  the  town  for 
employment.*'  The  Turk  himself  seldom  takes  an 
active  sbai^e  in  anything  but  a  game  of  draughts  or 
chess  3  and  then  he  pever  plays  hut  for  mere  amuse- 
ment. The  practice  of  gaming  is  one  which  this 
people  highly  detest;  in  their  eyes  there  is  no  being 
more  odious  than  tbe  gamester  who  plays  for  rao^ey, 
— he  is  worse  than  a  popunon  thief,  and  his  crime  ia 
held  as  one  which  will  bp  yisited  with -the- severest; 
punisbment  ber^afler. 

Tbe  diversions  of  <'  story-teUing*  or  quaint  jake«l»" 
are  not  of  a  ye^  int^lectual  description  i  the  chief 
source  of  delight  is  ^  f^cies  of  low  ribaldry;;  an4  ^ 
none  of  tbe  coinp^y  is  sufficieptlF  %^tious  to  enter- 
tain the  rest  w^Al  tbe  ieqniK«4  abs^^,  fh^  task  is  ^ft 
to  some  A^pei^^^nt  (iieek^j  Armanian,  or  Jew.  T^ 
peiifarmer  t<Lkes  bia  plf^ca  in  tbe  njiddle  of  tbe  room^ 
upon  his  kne^  f^p4  tb^pe  tcUs  bis  story,  or  repeats 
hU  joke }  whil^  th^  mye  Turk  smokes  his  pipe  in^ 
the  comer  of  tbe  m^ft^  nnd  coinea  out  now  and  tbeu 
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ever,  were  iheir  dlvCtskmn  <m  ilMSi«  ocea«i<itili  c0hfln6d 
to  the  men  tepealitig  ofjtfkedf  A^.it  ilp{iettti  tiiat 
thef  arc  BometiiniBa  accOmtMUiled  Witk  {Nraetkal  illil^- 
Uatldns  of  the  mtMt  bait>af«)u8  ItiM.  The  same 
recent  traineller  ivhdm  ^6  hate  MoMd  aboVe,  Hp^akk 
of  some  whidi  he  tow  played  off  at  a  Thl^kidh  fbast, 
upon  the  ptrmm.  of.  a  buflbdn,  wh9  iraa  wtefi  paid  fof 
suffering  them.  *'  tt  wlis/'  he  6ay%  ''  the  poot 
fellaw'8  trade,  and  he  bofe  the  ihaxte  of  ita  di^adful 
ikature  npda  his.  i^afrad  vlsa^." 

The  buffoon  wks  lent  oat  Of  ike  roeili,  and  ddring 
his  ahsende  a  pipe  was  chained  ^th  gahpewder,  over 
which  a  little  tobaeco  was  spread  $  he  %aa  then  ealled 
in»  and  the  pipe  pfeaetited  ttf  hiffa.  Of  botirse,  he 
had  Scarcely  hghted  it,  and  given  a  l^gle  puff  when 
the  powder  exploded^  and  drove  ttte  tube  against  the 
palate  of  his  mouth,  with  gt^ht  Violence;  the  sight 
excited  onljr  a  roar  of  meirimetlt  id  those  iitotmd. 
The  next  "  amusemeat*'  waa  6tiU  nidfe  cruel.  A 
plate  was  flUed  with  flouf  $  and  in  thid  were  stiick 
twenty  pieces  of  lighted  candk;  The  buffoon  and  a 
com|ianiOn  of  his^  Wete  tiiade  fit>  kneel  in  the  eentre 
of  the  room  opposite  to  each  other;  atld  with  theif 
teeth  they  laid  hold  of  the  edgei  of  the  plate.  At  a 
given  signal,  they  irefe  td  blow  the  fiotlr  iii  eaeH 
other's  face,  across  the  candles,  and  he  who  gave  the 
qulekest  blast,  would  escape  the  tohtlhe  Sf  flame 
which  the  ignited  partidea  of  flour  bent  forth.  The 
fellow  who' sustained  the  ^rst  injury,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  uhscoirclied;  he  completely  ainged 
the  bald  head  of  his  eotopanioh,  ahd  bdilied  the 
upper  part  of  his  face  and  l^wa  aeve^ety.  There 
vfBS  another  dhout  df  savage  kii^ter  while  the  un- 
fortuiiate  man  iraa  smearing  oH  oter  kis  feattn^s,  to 
allay  the  pain.  "  I  saw  prepairatioha,*'  sa^s  the  Htntfttr, 
'"  making  for  flirther  feats  of  Turkish  MmdtMr^  but  I 
was  thoroOghly  disgusted,  And  gkatf^  left  the  place." 

The  -amusements  of  datidiig  and  mii^  are  ^o^ 
hibited  by  the  Mohammedan  Ia#3-^at  leist  to  that 
effect  is  the  interpretatron  ptacecl  by  ^M  (eartied  doe- 
tors,  upon  the  traditiona  of  thel^  prophet.  There 
existi  however,  troops  of  daltcei^  atfd  mMtS»M  itt 
thehr  large  cities  ^  befl  tfaeiM^  appeitf  iH  pi!^ic  tftAf  m 
extraordinary  occasions,  being  ehieffy  e!tilplo)red  ift^e 
bouses  of  individuals  when  a  grand  entertainiififent 
is  given.  The  d&hcers  cdfifti^  gefteratl^  6f  6re<4(s 
from  the  islands ;  a  M usstiknan  ia  seMoM  o^  ^te^ 
fotind  in  their  ranks,  the  gratify  df  Me  diapbsitiote 
leading  him  in  thie  Inatance  tif  d^9ttve  Mrictly  the 
injiinction  of  the  law.  If  appeilHr  strange,  unless  we 
suppose  the  fact  to  arise  from  fiie  absolute  contempt 
in  which  the  Ghreeks  are  held  by  thei#  eonquetors, 
"  that  the  Turks  bom  in  the  saihe  chmate,  and 
nttTted  some  centuries  with  them,  have  hot  yet  adopted 
their  mirfh  and  jollity,  but  heat  and  see  them  conti- 
nually dancing  and  singing  without  stirring  a  le^ 
themselves,  or  joining  in  a  choruS:  Sack  of  them  as 
are  used  to  the  sea,  of  necessity  mix  amongst  some 
hundTeds  of  Greek  mariners,  who  when  they  are  on 
shore,  or  indeed,  on  board  l^elr  ships,  are  rarely 
without  ^musk:  and  dancing;  yet  a  Turk  is  never 
found  revelliiig  with  them.  Nay,  the  men  of  high  or 
even  middling  rank  among  them,  seem  to  look  on 
dancing  as  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  man,  beiittifig 
only  the  meanest  and  most  abandoned  of  their  species ! 
they  think  with  the  ancient  Romans;-^'  No  one  dances 
imiesa  be  is  dirunk  or  mad.' " 

When  a  rich  Turk  gives  a  feast  to  Ms  friends  on 

,  the  important  occasion  of  a  bh^,  or  il  marriage  in 

his  family,  the  most  acceptable  etifertainmettt  whiHi 

he  can  furnish,  is  the  elhibitioa  of  tf  froop  Of  (fencet^ 

their  performaacea  aee  notj  iaaiiee^  dMIagai&hed  for 


elegance  or  grace,  but  they  are  suited  to  the  taste  of 
the  spectators,  -  and  always  command  applause.  In 
the  city  of  Constantinople,  the  ebief  resort  of  the 
troops  of  dancers,  musiclahs.  Jugglers,  and  buffoons^  ' 
is  the  coffee-houses^  especially  those  of  the  quarter 
called  Oalata :  ''  You  seldom  fail,**  says  Sir  John 
tlobhouse,  "  of  being  Saluted  with  music  or  some 
discordant  sounds^  in  passing  tlirough  the  streets  of  . 
that  suburb.  The  wretched  pCrfoftners  dance  to  the 
music  of  guitars,  tiddles^  ahd  rebecks  j  and  what 
with  the  exciamatidhs  of  the  thaster  of  the  dances, 
and  sometimes  the  quatrels  of  the  Turks,  so  much 
noise  and  disturbance  endue  at  lii:d-day>  as  to  bring 
the  patrol  to  the  spot." 

Our  engraving  rcpiresetlts  a  scene  in  an  entertain- 
ment,, which  was  witnessed  by  the  Flinch  traveller, 
M.  Choiseul  Gouffier ;  it  was  given  by  the  Aga,  or 
Turkish  governor  of  Eski-Hissar,  which  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Stratonice,  ih  Asia  Minor, 
or  Natolia.  On  this  occasion,  the  dancing  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  recitation  of  verses. 


THE  BEETLE,  AND  THE  HORSES  OF  TtiE  PASHA; 

A  Fable,  founded  on  an  Arabic  Proverb,  directed  u^nst  ridiculouf 
pretensions ; — "  They  came  to  shoe  the  Horsee  of  the  Peuha,  imd 
the  Beetle  stretched  out  her  leg" 

In  t^gypt's  superstitions  clime, 
''  It  hiBLppened  once  upon  a  time^" 
A  BEEtLE,  vainest  of  his  kind, 
And,  therefore^  not  a  little  blind^ 
Presiun^d,  so  far  as  he  conld  see, 
That  ndthing  was  so  great  as  he.  * 

He  was  fiot  of  the  winged  sort, 
Or  flying  might  have  been  his  forta; 
But  wheresoe'ef  his  walk  he  took, 
He  thought  the  grotmd  beneath  him  sh^Mil^ 
And  when  his  perfect  form  they  sa#, 
His  feHow-b^etles  gazed  with  awe. 
"  Ah !  those/'  said  he,  "  were  wiser  dfi^ 
Whea  ancient  Egypt,  to  her  praise, 
'  Adored  such  attributes  as  mine, 
And  bowed  t6  beetl€»  as  divine*  1" 

Scornful  he  spoke :  beside-him  stood 
Four  co»l-blflOk  sf eeds^  of  gen^rooflr  blo6d : 
Full  of  all  strength  and  grace  he  saw, 
The  HoasEs  of  theorand  Pasha. 
Lo  f  ponderous  shoes,  of  iron  prOof, 
Were  brought  to  arm  each  nobie  hoof; 
When,  fancying  they  were  meant  for  hirn^ 
Tlie  Beetle  raised  his  tiny  limb, 
And  held  it  forth,  surprised  and  vQx'd, 
His  turn  was  not  to  come  the  next  f 
And  whilst  the  blacksmiths*  hammers  rung, 
These  words  were  still  upon  his  tongue; 
**  Of  course,  I  think  it  mighty  odd 
Good  people,  that  I  am  not  bhod.** 

Arftbiim  sages  tench  from  hence, 
Th'  absurdity  of  mere  pretence, 
Which,  stepping  from  its  proper  sphere^ 
Unmoved  by  modesty  or  fear, 
Would  rudely  try  to  reach  a  niche 
Meant  for  the  learned,  greafr,  or  rich. 
And  earn,  by  loss  and  ridicule, 
The  bad  promotion  of  a  fboL 
So  have  I  marked,  th*  inferior  mind, 
For  plain,  though' useful,  work  design^d^ 
With  fretful  emulation  aim 
At  points  of  consequence  and  fame  ;— 
Points  that  the  waking  dream  reveals, 
A  Coif,  a  Mitre,  or  the  Seals. 

•  Scte  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  6d« 


It  is  not  so  much  the  being  exempt  froiir  faulU,  as  the 
having  overcome  them,  that  is  an  advant?i|^>>to  us;  it  being 
with  the  follies  of.  the  mind,  as  with  the  weeds  of  a  field^ 
which,  if  destroyed  and  consumed  upon  the  place  where 
thuy  grow,  enrich  and  improve  it  more  thdn  if  nbnd'  had 
evttf  spituig  there. — ^SWl^', 
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PHILIP  MELANCTHON. 


Thxhi  is  no  troth  which  «  religiooa  mi  ■  reflecting 
people  will  more  readily  admit,  than  that  of  the  on- 
ceasing  providence  of  their  Creator.  Of  this  Scrip- 
ture history  ii  an  illustration,  and  Scriptural  biogra- 
phy an  example.  When  the  idolatry  of  Paganiam 
had  overspread  the  world,  it  was  reduced  by  the 
mild  influence  of  the  Christian  truth  ;  and  when 
CbristiBnity  had  become  corropted,  forgotten,  or  ex- 
plained away,  it  Xras  purified  from  the  stains  of  time, 
and  separated  from  the  dross  of  tradition  by  the 
permitted  efforts  of  the  ministers  of  tiie  ReformatioD. 
This  evidence  of  design  in  the  preservation'  and  pro- 
motion of  pure  Religion  is  too  apparent  to  escape 
attention ;  and  it  is  with  a  hope  of  animating  piety 
by  tbe  history  of  the  past,  that  the  life  of  Melanc- 
thon  ta  now  presented  to  our  readers. 

It  Is  impossible  to  describe  in  this  slight  sketch,  tbe 
state  of  religioti  in  tbe  ajxteentb  century.  "  Then," 
says  Mosbdm,  "  tbe  pubUc  worship  of  the  Deity 
was  DO  more  than  a  pompons  round  of  external 
ceremonies,  the  greatest  part  of  which  were  more 
adapted  to  dazzle  the  eyes  than  to  touch  tbe  heart." 
Ibe  Bible  was  a  forbidden  book  j  opinions  beyond 
those  put  forth  by  the  church  or  councils  were  judged 
heretical,  a  crime  generally  punished  by  torture,  or 
its  more  dreadful  penalty,  a  Ungering  death.  It 
was,  however,  mercifully  ordained,  that;  in  propor- 
tion to  the  greatness  of  tbe  corruption,  an  impatient 
ardour  for  its  repreasion  should  exist,  and  that  the 


qualities  wfaidi  distiBgniahedLvther*  riunld  be  aided 
by  Erasmus,  Carolostadias,  and  Mehmctbon. 

Philip  Uelancthon,  "  one  of  the  wisest  and  greatest 
men  of  his  age,"  was  bom  at  Bretten,  in  tbe  Pala- 
tinate of  the  Khine,  on  February  tbe  16tfa,  1497. 
His  family  name  was  Scbwartserd,  or  Schwart%-«rde. 
meaning,  literally,  black  earth,  but  which,  agree- 
ably to  the  custom  of  -the  times,  he  clumged  ti> 
<  Melaucthon,  a  compoond  Greek  word  of  the  same 
{ signiflcation.  His  early  education  was  intmatcd  to 
'■  tbe  care  of  his  materaal  grandfather,  wlio  placed 
j  him  at  a  school  in  Bretten,  where  he  soon  eviooed 
I  tbe  vigour  and  extent  of  his  c^iacities.  Prom  this 
I  school  be  was  removed  to  the  college  at  Ffortabeim, 
I  where  he  studied  two  years,  acquiring  the  friendship 
{of  John  Reuchbn,  better  known  to  the  leaned  by 
i  tbe  name  of  Capnio.  His  studies  were  continned  at 
jHeidelberg  for  about  three  years,  when,  iq  1512,  Ik 
:  removed  to  'X'Ubingen,  lecturing  and  applying  hin- 
self  to  the  continued  study  of  the  word  of  God.  la 
1513  he  was  made  master  of  arts,  and  attracted  the 
:  notice  of  Erasmus,  who  conceived  tbe  bluest  esti- 
mation of  his  abilities.  At  the  request  of  Rencbim 
he  was  nominated  to  the  office  of  Greek  p 


I  Wittenberg,  where  his  learning,  soavity,  and  ability;, 
removed  the  prejudices  that  bis  youth  was  GalcQ\ate4 
to  excite.  It  has  been  wdl  observed,  ''  that  dt» 
history  of  piety  is  even  more  interesting  *h*n  tbe 
history  of  genius."  In  the  latter  case,  however 
elevated  tbe  object  to  which  genius  has  been  directed, 
or  however  great  the  difficulty  that  it  has  sormonnted, 
we  read  and  we  admire,  in  proportion  as  we  are  inte-. 
rested  in  the  success  of  the  statesman,  the  warrior,. 
.  or  tb«  poet.  But  to  discriminate  between  tbe  dif- 
i  ferent  states  (rf  tbe  mind,  to  ascertain  tbe  progi^K 
I  of  religious  influence,  to  note  tbe  estabUahtnent  of 
i  moral  character,  and  to  mark  it  in  the  fulness  o{ 
I  matured  [tower,  devoted  to  tbe  task  of  fixing  tbe 
ordinances  of  God  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  is  a  theme 
more  instructive  firam  tbe  reflection  it  awakens, 
'and  tbe  eiampte  it  details.  It  is  in  this  Ugktwe 
must  now  view  Melanctfaon,  who,  having  acqnired 
tbe  friendship  of  Lnther,  and  wiopttd  his  religious 
principles  and  feeling*,  accompanied  Um  in  bia  firs* 
disputation  i^ainst  Eduoa,  npon.  tbe  sale  of  IndnJn. 
gencea. 

But  as  there  can  be  no  real  reformation  in  tbe. 
human  heart,  no  true  knowledge  in  a  nation,  witboufc 
religions  instruction>  he  determined,  by  every  mcthodi 
in  hia  power,  td  speak  and  to  explain  the  truths  at 
the  Gospel.  For  this  purpose  be  gave  puUic  lectures 
on  the  Epistles  of  St  hul :  these  were  subsequently 
printed,  with  a  pre&ce  and  additions  by  Lnther. 

In  1527,  be  was  qipointcd  by  the  Elector  to  visit 
tbe  churches  in  his  dominions,  to  form  schools,  and 
(H^nize  a  uniform  system  of  instruction,  lltie 
Reformation  might  now  be  considered  aa  eatablisbed  ; 
for  though  some  principles  were  yet  matters  of  dia- 
pute,  yet  so  much  attention  had  been  excited,  that 
Charl^  the  FifUi,  though  long  absent  from  Gertnaay, 
and  engaged  in  aAun  that  left  him  Uttle  Insure  foc- 
tbeological  controversy,  was  yet  aware  of  the  progress 
of  the  new  i^iniona,  tbe  consequences  of  which  he 
foresaw.  He,  therefore,  at  an  interview  irith  the 
Pope,  insisted  upon  the  convocation  of  a.  general 
council.  To  examine  with  accnracy,  and  to  decide 
with  equity  in  a  matter  of  such  imiiortancc,  Luther 
was  ordered  to  commit  to  writing  the  chief  articles 
dispute.  This  task  was  delegated  to  Melanctbon, 
who,  thereupon,  drew  op  tbe  artidea  uf  tbe  famoua 
"  Confession  of  Augsburgfa."  The  style  of  tbia 
is   elegant,   grave,   and   simple,   refiUii^ 

8m  Saturiiv  J£v«iM,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  IH. 
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opposition  hf  ^i  ebragUi  of  ha  mQioiiij,  and 
vmniag  converta  by  the  mild  jnstice  of  its  zeal. 
''  Can  jon,"  asked  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  "  orerthrow 
thia  doctrine  bj  the  Holy  Scriptnre?"  "No,"  relied 
Eckhu,  "  we  camiot  by  the  Holy  Scriptwei,  hit  tee  a«4)> 
if  tie  Fathtri." 

In  Telig^otu '  as  in  political  dispntee,  the  &nie  of 
public  opinion  is  seldom  confined  to  the  point  from 
whence  at  first  it  rose,  or  limited  by  the  power  by 
which  it  bM  been  fanned.  Acconlingly,  the  doctrines 
-of  Germany  were  now  npidly  spreading  ia  France,  and 
Francis  the  First  bad  assisted  at  a  procession  in  1535, 
where  some  persons  alleged  to  be  heretics  were  bnmt. 
To  mitigate  his  anger,  Melancthon  .addressed  to  Him 
»  conciUatory  memoir,  and  engaged  to  visit  France, 
with  a  view  to  a  pacific  conference  with  the  doctors 
lof  the  Sorbonne.  But  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who 
£»j«d  to  offend  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  the  Catholics, 
•who  dreaded  the  possible  influence  of  Melancthon 
■over  Francis,  successfdlly  frustrated  his  intention. 
INo  event  of  importance  was  now  transacted  without 
Taia  consideration  and  consent;  during  the  war  arising 
%rom  the  Leaodb  of  Smalcaldb,  he  wandered  over 
.Germany,  and  finally  fixed  bis  residence  at  Weimar, 
JBe  contributed  to  the  erection  of  the  University  at 
Jlena,  assisted  in  1541  at  the  conferences  of  Ratisbon, 
and  was  afterwards  engaged  in  the  temponuy  arrange- 
ment of  the  Emperor  Charles,  now  known  as  the 
"  Interim."  After  the  death  of  Luther,  in  1546,  he 
-was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  reformers,  a  station  at 
variance  with  the  mildness  of  his  aatnre,  and  his 
Ardent  desire  of  conciliation.  He  witnessed  with 
j»in  the  increase  of  schism  in  the  church,  with 
^lich  his  spirit  was  unable  to  contend.  He  was 
dtarged  with  apostasy  by  the  primitive  reformers,  and 
mtb  heresy  by  his  Catholic  opponents.  To  reconcile 
these  fiarties  he  attended  at ^even  conferences  in  1546, 
and  was  ^pointed  to  attend  the  general  council  to  be 
held  in  lSfr2 ;  but  age  and  toil  bad  already  exhausted 
faim.  He  essided  for  some  period  at  Nuremberg,  but 
lOti  his  retara  to  Wittenberg  a  sudden  illneas  termi- 
nated his  exiatcace  on  the  19tti  of  April,  1560.  He 
pv as  buried  by  bis  followers  by  the  side  of  Luther. 

The  cbarsioter 'Of  Melancthaoy  whether  considered 
4n  « literary,  a  social,  or  a  religious  point  of  view,  is 
4oae  «rajnently  inatractive  to  mankind.  The  student 
'$^11  .observe  that  genius,  however  vast,  acquires  fresh 
dunis  u^Q  the  gratitude  of  men,  by  habits  of  assi- 
duous stHdf  and  well-disciplined  reflection.  The 
tpa^  of  the  worid  will  mark  how  effective  both  study 
^nd  KfectitHi  are  to  the  cultivation. of  all  manly 
firtnes,  and  the  success  of  principles  upon  which  alt 
lBo«ial  tuqipiness  ia  based.  And  the  moralist  who 
iweks  to  ^read  the  light  of  tbe  Go^kI,  will  learn 
how  patience,  meekness,  and  hnfnility  are  in  accord- 
ance with  its  spirit)  bow  poweriiil  they  are  in 
regulating  human  psssion,  and  in  winning  at>d  re- 
taining beams,  not  only  by  their  conviction  of 
the  tni,th,  but  also  by  tbe  moral  example  of  its 
profeasor.  "  The  caase  of  true  Christianity,"  says 
Mortwim,  "  derived  trova  the  learning,  genius,  and 
peae^fnl  nature  of  the  Mild  Melancthon,  more 
sigasl  advantages,  and  more  effectual  support,  than  [ 
it  received  from  any  of  the  other  doctors  of  the  age." 
S.  H. 

Ir  there  srs  bypociitei  in  religion,  there  are  also,  atiangs  as 
it  may  appear,  nypocriles  in  impiety;  men  «ho  make  an 
o»t«ntati<m  of  more  ineligioD  tha.nth;;y  possess.  An  osten- 
tation of  this  natnre,  tbe  most  irrational  in  the  records  of 
human  folly,  seems  to  lie  at  the  root  of  proline  stvenring-. 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  a.  practice  which  tpvtifies  do 
paaaioD,  and  promotot  no  inlerest,  unlets  ve  aucribe  it  to  a 
«ertBin  vanity  rf  appearing  superior  to  rcKriouB  fear, 
which  tempts  men  to  make  bold  witb  dieir  Haker.— — 

ROUHT  H4J&. 


THE  DATE  PALM  TREE, 

{P/mnui  daetyli/era.) 


Tit.  1.  nower  at  the  Mal«  Dale-trae! 
.  3.  The  Hne  expanded. 

3.  FIowH  of  the  Female  Date-tiee. 

4.  The  MnM  expanded. 

This  majestic  tree  is  at  times  as  n^ucb  as  sixty  feet 
in  height.  Its  stem  is  straight  and  cylindrical,  and 
covered,  particnlarly  near  its  summit,  witb  numerous 
prominences  like  thick  scales,  which  formed  the  foot- 
stalks of  the  leaves  of  former  years.  For  the  first 
four  or  five  years  of  its  grovrth,  its  crest  is  not 
elevated  above  the  ground ;  and  during  this  period 
it  consists  of  numerous  leaves  all  springing  Jrom 
a  L'oinmon  centre,  resembling  a  loTge  and  thick 
bulb  of  a  roundish  or  oval  form,  which  is  renewed 
every  year,  enlai^ed  in  size,  and  yielding  annually 

ncreasijkg  number  of  leaves.  When  ^is  button 
has  attained  the  size  of  the  future  stem  of  the  tree, 
it  gradually  rises  from  the  earth,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  trunk  is  seen,  symmetrically 
formed  by  the  remaining  stems  of  the  former  leaves ; 

by  taking  advantage  of  these  Bharp  prominences 
that  the  cultivators  are  enabled  to  climb  the  slender 
trunk,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  the  dates.  A 
grove  of  date-trees,  when  full  grown,  has  the  appear- 

:  of  numerous  elegant  columns,  each  crowned 
with  a  verdant  capital.  With  shafts  beautifully  wrought. 
The  leaves  on  the  summit,  which  are  from  tea  to 
twelve  feet  in  length,  bend  gcacefhlly  back,  and  form 
a  kind  ctf  canopy.  The  leaf  of  the  date-tree  ia  com- 
pound; that  is,  formed  of  numerous  smaller  leaves, 
attached, to  one  stem. 

The  date-trees  are  distinguished  as  male  and 
female,  one  plant  bearing  the  fruit,  and  another  tbe 
bloeaoms;  a  mode  of  growth,  of  which  we  have  am 
instance  in  tbe  common  hemp.  The  fruit  of  the  date 
varies  considerably,  according  to  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  cultivated,  in  form,  si^,  and  flavour.  There  are 
as  many  as  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  varieties,  and  in 
some  kinds,  which  are  very  lai^  and  finely  flavonred, 
the  stone  of  the  fruit  is  completely  obliterated,  in  tbe 
same  manner  as  the  pips  at«  wanting  in  the  St. 
Iklichael  oranges. 

The  date,  which  is  a  native  of  Asia  and  Afirica,  is 
found  in  moist  sa^dy  soils.     It  has  been  naturalized 
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in  Spain,  and  iome  Hf^  foimd  «veA  in  the  sonih  of 
France. 

A  forest  of  date-trees  presents  a  very  singular 
sight  to  an  Enm^Xiaii  traveller;  in  some  parts  of  Bar- 
bary  thejr  alift  as  much  as  two  leagues  in  extent,  and 
their  verdant  creftts  touching  each  other,  produce  the 
appearance  of  an  immense  natural  temple,  whose  si- 
lence is  only  interruphsd  by  the  concert  of  numerous 
birds,  the  only  inhabitants  of  these  solitary  places. 
Though  the  country  in  covered  with  masses  of  bar- 
ren sand,  th^  gto^^^d  beneath  the  shelter  of  these 
grandees  of  the  desert  is  covered  with  flowers  of  every 
hue,  wh3e  the  stems  of  the  trees  themselves  are 
festooned  with  numerous  beautiful  climbing  plants. 

The  Arabs  sow  the  nuts  at  the  commencement  of 
the  spring,  but  they  more  commpnly  propagate  the 
plant  by  means  of  tmckers,  which  must  be  frequently 
watered,  and  protected  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  until 
they  have  siruck)  the  last  method  of  multiplying 
them  is  by  Att:  the  t^adiest,  and  offers  the  advantages 
of  selecting  only  female  plants,  as  these  alone  bear 
the  fruit,  but  it  is  necessary  to  place  a  few  male 
plants  here  and  there.  Dates  produced  by  cuttings, 
will  bear  fruit  in  five  or  six  years,  while  those  from 
the  seed  require  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

Each  date«tree  while  in  a  healthy  state  can  produce 
annually  from  ten  to  a  doeen  bunches,  each  weighing 
tem  twenty  to  five- and- twenty  pounds.  The  best 
and  most  esteemed  fruits  have  a  firm  texture,  and  are 
of  a  yellowish  colour.  These  fruits,  when  fresh,  have 
a  delicious  flavour  and  smell;  they  ate  sweet,  whole- 
some, very  nourishing,  and  require  no  preparation. 

The  Arabs  make  a  very  agreeable  kind  of  syrup 
wiUi  fresh  dates ;  they  first  remove  the  stones,  and 
place  the  pulp  in  vessels  full  of  holes  -,  it  is  then  sub- 
jected to  pressure,  and  the  expressed  juice  collected 
iu  vessels; — they  call  it  date-honey.  It  is  much  in 
use  in  the  preparation  of  rice,  and  the  making  of 
bread,  the  mass  remaining  after  the  syrup  is  extracted 
is  still  used  as  a  commoner  kind  of  food.  Those  who 
can  afford  it,  preserve  dates  fresh  throughout  the 
year,  in  vessels  filled  with  this  syrup ;  a  kind  of  wine 
is  aUo  made  from  the  same  substance,  by  adding 
water,  and  submitting  the  liquid  afterwards  to  fer- 
mentation ;  a  spirit  is  also  distilled  from  it,  which  is 
much  used  in  the  preparation  of  perfumes. 

Another  preparation  of  this  valuable  firuit  is  of 
much  greater  importance.  The  fruit  is  exposed  to 
the  strongest  heat  of  the  .sun,  until  it  is  sufficiently 
dry  to  be  reduced  to  powder :  if  this  flour  is  kept 
away  from  moisture,  it  will  remain  good  for  almost 
any  length  of  time ;  it  is  stowed  away  in  sacks,  and 
the  mere  wetting  of  it  with  water  renders  it  fit  for 
use.  this  preparation  is  the  c^hief  support  of  the 
Arabs  in  their  long  journeys  across  the  deserts. 
*  The  advantages  of  the  cultivation  of  the  date-tree 
are  not  confined  to  the  fruit;  almost  evevy  other 
part  of  this  precioua  trte  answers  some  useful  pur- 
pose. A  liquor  ia  xirawn  from  the  trunk,  called 
palm  wine ;  the  trunks  of  the  old  trees  furnish  a 
inurd  and  durable  wood^ .  which  is  emf>k>yed  in 
the  building  of  houses ;  the  leaves,  after  being 
steeped  in  water,  art  sufficiently  pliant  to  be  formed 
into  baskets,  hats,  he,  and  the  fibres  of  the  stem  of 
the  leaves  are  made  into  cords  and  twine.  Nor  a«e 
the  nuts  or  stones  of  the  fruit  without  their  use ;  in 
Egypt  the  inhabitaats  feed  their  cattle  with  them ; 
in  China  they  are  bomt  and  employed  in  the  manu- 
&<ture  of  Indian-iak  y  and  in-  Spain  they  make  a 
charcoal  of  them,  used  as  a  tooth-powder,  and  some- 
times sold  as  ivory-black. 

The  gathering  of  this  valuable  fruit  is  a  task  of 
ooasidenible  difficulty,  lor  the  trank  of  the  duU-tree 


it  loflf,  MMlfht,  vePf  Mikf,  iBidllftMiit  Ufam^lietf ; 
It  la  ftlso  nee«Mi^  t^  avoM  tt^  tlMt^l^idtM  tifid 
hlMl  pyrnniaMleetf  irM  wdtek  M  b  €&¥^^e4.    Iil.brder 
tK>  reAcb  the  part  df  tb«  fr^  #li«%  tM  m»  gl^^l^  a 
HTOllg  fOiM  M  pitivMe4,  ^hfeb  tli^  bHIIiber  ^Mses 
across  his  back  and  under  his '  arm^tftto,  ^9fti   a|). 
preaehing  lh«  tl«e  h^  hM(j^  the  fwl>  eMk  of  Ui^  K>pe 
fcrund  the  tt^,  alid  tkift'  thiHtl  toy^lhCf  Sitely  in  a 
knot ;  thd  rope  ia  thett  plated  oh  oh«  of  file  n«ftcfa(^ 
b^  ptomllltecet  tMitUi^  by  tiMS  fbol-lAiA  o¥  an  trfd 
teaf,  and  the  tean  slips  ^at  pMUMd  #ltfeh  fft  Undte 
hla  arm-pits  more  tbt^ards  ^tk  ihiddle  of  hh  hack,  io 
as  to  let  fii<!  yrnnt  paH  bf  th«  fthotilder-blades  t«st 
itpon  it,  he  then  iHth  hi«  kneMi  fctid  bihda  fLtmly 
grasps  the  tmnk,  and  rai^s  liiniseif  k  few  Ificbes 
higher ;  holdltig  fhsl  fheii  by  hi^  knfc^  and  feiM  aihi 
one  hand,  he  With  the  dtfaer  »tips  iM  tope  a  litUk 
highet*  tip  the  tt^,  letting  it  reftt  on  another  {m>lni. 
nence.    From  gteat  pthctibe  this  elfanb^  is  ehabled 
to  perfoHil  thi^  Wififa  con«idiit«bk$  quidktt«s4 ;  iih^ 
ittritred  atnott^  the  hteves,  he  qniekly  plucks  ihe  froft, 
which  ia  caai^t  bek>#  in  a  Ikrg^  k^oQk, 

The  ti«es  represettfed  ih  Mlt  eiigr^^^  lofet  In  a  etit- 
tivated  state;  when  wild,  tkdif  A|>tpearanet;  mot^ 
^settibles  the  Wild  Mhi  *;  iti  whicA  ittMy  dT  tht 
dhl  kates  itiH  n>MAki  ftttliehed  ttf  ik^  tmhk 

*  Se«  Saturday  iiaga»iht,  Vol.  V«#  p.  14^ 


OYSTER  BANKS. 

Ah  obaervant  and  veradoitB  person  Jnteined  tnc^ 
that  of  all  the  natural  phenomena,  on  an  cateasfi^e 
scale,  which,  daring  a  vi^t  to  Amerka,  arrested  Ida 
attention,  and  excii«l  hia  admiratkn  of  Iha  waya  bf 
Providence,  was  the  fomation  of  Oyster  Banks  oa 
the  sea-bord  of  Geoigia.  Tha  land  iitun  the  sea,  fbt 
about  the  space  of  from  twelve  Co  cighteea  miles,  is 
completely  aUnvial,  and  in  ^raerai  aoiisists  of  onoil* 
tivated  massh  land»>  throMgh  whidi  aa  iibn  md 
might  ba  thrust  to  the  distance  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet. 

A  great  number  of  huge  oraite  and  itvars  mft 
fovnd  meandering  through  tbisa  nttrahea,  and  owing 
to  the  sinuoatties  hivarWily  restdllog  f^rom  raaniag 
water,  the  bends  of  these  meia  WMld,  ia  a  sboH 
time,  cut  away  the  adyoining  land  ta  Mch  aa  eJitent 
as  would  make  the  whole  sea-b6f^  a  ^[uegmire.  But 
it  is  a  reautkaUe  fiact,  that  wherever  the  tide  btttdn 
its  force,  its  efiiects  aae  ooonteracted  by  walla  of 
living  oysters,  which  grow  n|k>n  each  other  flraiita  the 
beds  of  the  rivers  to  the  rery  vei^e  df  the  hanks. 
These  firii  are  ofteh  found  fai  b«nehes  anfong  the 
long  grass,  growinf  upon  the  aat*filtee  of  the  soil. 
They  aia  io  sach^alkunilanee,  tbat  a  vessel  of  a 
hundred  totts  might  load  heratf  in  thM*e  times  her 
own  length.  Tkeaa  baaks  aia  tife  IhwKUfte  resort  of 
fish  and  birds,  as  Well  as  of  the  racotfO,  ahd  •  eotne 
other  animals,  who  lied  apmi  fHe  oM^rs  both  by 
day  and  night  Bunehes  eif  thee*,  aafficient  to  fin  a 
bushel,  ane  foad  aiattedt  at  it  ^^eie)  eagethert  and 
the  neighbouring  iahabHamk  and  hboMM  \M  %h€ 
a  five  apon  the  aiank  etaeai  mB  almiell of  otttos 
upon  it)  and  then  eattlem.  Ihii  baMe»  df  oyst^s, 
like  rocks  of  coral,  must  offer  ^he  strongest  resist- 
ance to  the  force  of  the  tide.- 


Whkn  Baxter  bikd  lost  a  thousand  poundsk  Whieh  he  bad 
laid  up  for  the  erection  of  a  sohool,  he  aa^d  IrtqaanCly  to 
mention  the  mi&fortune  as  an  ipaitemeDi  (a  be  charitaUe 
while  God  gives  the  power  of  beslawiog,  and  eottadered 
himself  culpable  in  sooie  degree,  -for  hsLviup  left  a  good 
action  in  the  bands  of  chance,  aud  saftered  htebsDevcHOBa 
to  ba  defeated  ftr  want  of  diligeny. 
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Vhb  Vivb. 
Tf»s  wtA-known  iphnt  lias  |imii  tn  object  of  culture  4^01 
til*  e^riiMl  agsi,  foi'  tha  sak^  of.  i\i0  fBrmcuMtA  liqiw 
^Mm^  «MI  iti  fr«it*    lis  liistoiry,  li^  \M%iof  t^  Csmi; 

of  aJl  those  aoMMUl«»  ^l^^f  U  H9ttn«k§i  J^a  on  tftfl  altar^ 
of  y^Uifh  wine,  like  porn,  constitutea  an  h^bHual  offering. 
The  vine  f^urishes  oest  between  the  parallels  of  latitude 
of  twenty  and  fbfty  degrees ;  a  little  to  the  north  of  Afty  it 
viil  only  ripen  iu  teit  in  ahi&lteied  tHu^tionv,  with  the  hanefl^ 

of  full  ezposuw  to  » foutfaem  ihq;  hpycmd  fiftr-4¥e  dewm 

it  rarely  PWlHPM  ^hM  ftl  ftB  in  ^  pppa  ai?-    l\  *»  nVt^ 
impatient  gi  a  su^^r^^  \\^t,  \i\\\  ^q  muph aepegcls  Pa  clid^^et 


Yinep  Ire^iod  in  fhis  wav  heoia  to  hear  at  the  fit^  ^_^_ 
and,  with  proper  care  f^nd  c^ltivatiQn,  will  Qontioue  pro- 
qi^(iti^*a  for  three  or  fou|^  cepturies.  In  the  vineyacd  q£ 
Clos  de  Vo\]^eot,  the  vine^  hav^  been  in  bearing  for  300 
years,  the  plants  being  only  layered  to  replace  uioae  that 
iro  become  too  lar^,  or  have  been  iiuured :  th^  lay  eta  aie 
^ot  sepacated  foam  the  pld  stosh.  The  soil  of  thi«  cait- 
hlfttftd  spot  U  ft.calcaj^fttis  ^WffA^  9t\f^i  thf^«  f^\  4^|^  9f^ 
%  ^KpftttoM  sopk,  and  ^t  is  ^^,i(}^  x\\i^t  mftpufa  is  (^^ve^ 
re^pire4.  Tt^  i^nnu^l  nn^uce  is  f(opi  1^0  to  2(0  ho^s- 
h^ads^  of  2^9  V^ttles  each,  from  a  surface  of  160  French 
acres. 

In  Italy  the  vines  are  allowed  to  follow  theiv  natural 
mode  of  growth,  and  aie  trained  between  poplar  ot  e^hey 
^thndard  treats ;  hut  it  ia  to  ho  pr^Aumfid  |h^t>  sh\99  ihfi 


oultivatioq  for  that  purpose. 

The  winw  of  Fnip«»  mh  geuer^lly  a^wHt^  tA  b^  thp 
finest;  tbe  principal  0^04  ff^  Ch^mp^gne^,  ^ucg^^qdje;^ 
aqrl  Clarets.  Of  pach  of  these  tT^ere  are  several  varjetles, 
celebrated  for  their  peculiar  flavours;  (^the  ligl^tr  spark- 
ling, brisk,  white  wines  of  Epernay,  Ai,  and  Sillery'; 
the  red  wines  of  Verzenay,  Mailly,  St.  Basle^  Spc,  which 
beloiig  to  the  ficst  class.  The  prinpipal  winea  of  Buiigondy 
are  CbamheHip.  Clot  Vougent,  and  Hqnmufi  Qonti ;  tho«fW 
thomfh  Iqs4  gwWftWy  ^powo  \^  guglanJl,  ipn^k  ^pio^  con- 
9oia^e\^r9  as  t^e  ^rst  if,  aU  w^^^  ploi^^et^,  or  th^  wines 
prpdupQ4  \Vi  \hfi  ^^^ighbo^rnoipd  of  Bour^e^ux,  are  divided 
and,  subdividea  into  cfs^ses  and  sections,  without  number ; 
Chateat^  Margaux,  Lafitte,  Haut  bcion.  are  tbe  best  of  the 
first  class,  or  MecCao  wines. 

The  ie^cksthre  fimnnerrol  ayjrtem  of  U^a  itt  Mm  oountry 
in  a  great  measure  preclu^  Uv  ii^ti^^fitiA^  of  ^e 
wholesomp  y[\ii^i  of  frV^f^  ai^  )^as  causea  the  prin- 
cipal supply  of^  this  luxury  to  be  drawn  from  tKe  hot  and 
fiery  vintages  of  Portugal  and  Spain;  Port  and  Sherry 
bein^  t^e  stca^iard  wines  at  the  tfibles  of  persons  of 
moderate  fortunei^.  N9t  abpve  17(4  tuns  of  French  wines 
have  been  imported  into  Britain  ai^nua%  within  the  last 
few  yei^rs,  whil^  14^30Q  tpns  of  Potuguese  uripe  find  their 
way  during  t^ie  same  pertoji. 


GYMNASTICS. 

X^09E  '^honi  choice  pt  necessity  pa^y  lead  to  follow 
9ome  of  the  very  useful  occupations  \vh\cl\  f^re  gene- 
rally carried  pi^  iq  popu^.us  placeS;^  and  which  often 
|)rin^  mapy  individuals  together  intp  large  nianufac- 
tojri^s^  l^owld  find  a  very  great  adyantag^  in  having 
recourse  to  some  of  those  bodily  exercises  v^hich  are 
engageq  in  for  the  pui^pose  of  i^^ecreatipq  i^nd  amuse- 
ment. If  judiciously  managed,  as  to  their  kind,  and 
the  time  and  energy  to  h^  devoted  ^  tl^ein^  tl^ey 
ip^igUt  be  pi^ae  the  most  powerf\il  mes^s  o?  counter- 
acting tl^e  ^pjurious  effects  arising  from  ibe  Misuse  of 
p^tici\lar  n\u^clesj,  ^nd  froni  t^e  disto^^ivg  s^d 
Qrap:^ping  positions  to  ^hiph  t)ie  ope^tives  in  some 
Hinds  of  busii^s^  a^Q  unavpid£^bly  sij^bje^ted. '  The^ 
ei^ercisp^  besides  greatly  benefiting  the  body^j  mighi; 
h^Y^  ^  very  iipportant  infinencp  wit^  ^^spect  tp  the 
mind  and  moral  feelings.  They  wpi^t^  $frve.  as'V 
.        ^..     ..  ,^ .  ,    ...  .  ,  cUversipn  froixi   mapy  cprr^pting  an^'l)^anefut  ^odes 

Of  the    ^ines  gi  'other   countri'es   those  of-  Madeira,  |^  of  passing  away  th^  tinie  nqt  dftyptec^  tp  bi^sii^^e^s^ 

*^  ^  «  J  .u_  «,__„. 1.  xnr  wliic^\  top  often  le^^  tbe  qperatiye  c^^^^ses  in^p,  pj^c-' 

tices  which  bring  ruin  on  their  families,  ana  are  more' 


and  of  the  Cape  qf  Good  Hope,  and  tbe  Rhenish,  Hun- 
garian, -  Sieilfan,  and  GTreek,  are  the  principal.  In  the 
year  1830  the  following  quantities,  in  Imperial  gallons,  of 
these  different  winfes  were  consumed  in  Britain: — Portu- 
guese, 2,Si3a,  176;  SpauUh.  ft,Uift3U  PaP^  537,188; 
French,  3.37,100;  Sicilian,  Qreek,.  Sk^.  ^.9,7(1[9;  Madeira, 
228,221 ;  Canary,  105,875 ;  Bheuifth  and  German,  71,^^23. 

The  vine  prefers  a  light  and  dry  so^l;  if  the  s^hstrat^m 
be  chalk,  the  fruit  will  be  hotter  flavoured,  hut  tor  abun- 
dance of  grapes  4  fleep  and  rich,  as  well  as  dry,  sgjl  is 
requisite.  Most  of  the  Frer^ch  vineyards  are  on  ft  liahr 
loam,  with'limeatoAe  beneath,  and  the  best  both  in  that 
country  and  iu  Italy  a^  those  on  volcaiuc  districts. 

T^e  spot  ibr  planting  a  vineyard  heine  selected  and 
prepared,  holes  are  made  with  a  dibble,  about  a  foot  or 
eighteen  inches  deep,  and  a  yard  apart  at  the  least,  the 
rows  being  also  at  that  distance  asunder.  The  cuttings 
are  from  shoots  of  the  preceding  sumi9er,  or  from  those 
in  which  |he  alburnum  is  fully  formed ;  each  shoot  should 
be  twelve  or  eighteen  inchea  long,  ap4  should  be  taken 
so  as  to  l^ave  a  portiox^  of  tho  brt^nch  from  which  it  grevif 
stilT  attached  tq  it.  Thes«  ^ut^ings  are  p&anted  in  the 
holes  any  lime  froD\  Nov^f^ber  to  li(arch,  ai^d  are  set 
deep  enough  to  Haye  only  two  ^^«,  or  knots,  out  iof  the 
ground.  During  the  %9t  year  notl^ipg  is  done  but  keep- 
ing the  ground  ^ee  from  wee4s  by  frequent  hand-hoeing. 
In  thp  ensuing  l^afch  the  shoots  aife  cut  do;w^  again 
to  two  eyes ;  ^e  ^ud  h^  dug  4^ply>  Gf  else  ploughed, 
and  manured.  The  x^a  shQp^  are  tied  to  short  stakes, 
and  after  the  vintage  tp^ey  are  cut  ifil^n  to  two  buds  frop 
the  original  steip  of  stoc^jC.  U  Fcs^i\c^  ^^eii^(px:&  a  y^pe- 
yard  reseuihles  c^  p)autit>o^  pf  currant-bushes.  Y^hen  the 
old  stems  get  upineidy,  fay^«  are  m.a49*  th^t  is^  shoots  %re 
bent  down,  ai^d  laid  IP  )^  W^tY  ^i^iadle  m  Um  eactK  and  are 
covered  OYWf^  t^  W9^  ¥^  l^eot'down  by  forked  pegaof 
wool  or  dae  %\mfe  %<WW  Q»  thw;  wo.^  grow  out 
frond  we  lwo|a  6|  tl*  ubottt  ma  htts||a4(  Mia  wKtai  tttf^ 
are  firmly  established^  the  old  shoofmay  \^  ^t  ^hrpugb^ 
and  a  new  plant  is  thus  obtained. 


•  ^  ?««««Bn  w  H  ?»?^^  4*?^! 


injurious  to  their  healthy  and  destructive  of  life^  than 

the  mos$  lln^\e^t^|<^^  flWft\*fortWWe  w^^tws- 
C^n\p«  ttf  wious  ki^d»,  ipoqupripji  the  ^ctiyfi  «t^art¥>n 
of  the  body,  combiqed  MHth  *kii|  ftu^  9^\i^Y^  I^Y«;  in 
fl^mc^t  all  i^a  and  countries,  Vmi  re^oif t^4  K^  ^or 
the  grati^c^tion  both  of  thos^  ^j^ed  i^  tVw^  f^^^ 
of  those  yfha  assepdUe  fc^  th^  pt]^r][^pae  P)f  ^it!i^^ng 
the  ^t«  of  strength  ^^  ft^iH  e:^biUit^  )ur  %M9f^  ^^o 
hav«  at|i^i];ieijl  to  cxcetkpce  ixs  tl^es^  «po^ 

In  t^e  hest  days  of  th^  j^otishe^  9taie«  of  Qi^et^ce, 
public  games  were  kept  np  with  gre^l  aptr^f,  at  stated 
mtervals :  and  pr^?c«  were  awar(^ii  ta  ^^e  99nqu^rs, 
in  bodily  as  w^  as  w  Bft«fttal  cqpftpetitioip ;  a^^  the 
distinction  which  the  aeqnis^t^^pi  of-  ^^  of  t^ese 
prizes  conferred  ov^  the  yi^tor,  y(^  t^  o\f^^  niirsued 
^ith  the  greatest  ardotpr  av^d  p^^fseyerap9e. 

The  preparatioj^  pecessary  for  tl^ese  gatn^^fei^wed 
i)\e  h^h^tual  employmeat  of  tl^ese  vanpus  ^e^^ses 
in  the  intervals.  Sni^bl^  p)aces«  i^  ^  i^eaf  the 
Grecian  towns,  were  set  aparf  fpr  tW  XOi\p|\g  p^e<i^  to 
exercise  th^ms^ves  in ;  a^^  p/Brso^a  iifcpa  ^j|^ng^d  as 
dii^ectors.of  th^  4ifferm\t  sporty  j^  aud  SO  %vi^  atten- 
tion wad  paid  to  the  sv^hj^c^,  as  almoSit  ^  ffi\^  \\  the 
character  of  a  sci^np^  nnd^  tti^  ^^W^  0f  Qy^^a^fics. 
}tK  Q\ir  Qvn  t^wies,  this  subject  ]p^  ^^  ^kc^  ^  with 
Pfiuch  spirit  ip  Qermany  and  f'ra^ce,  fup^  ^P^  f^t^n- 
tioa  has  been  paid  tq  it  in  t^i^  co^mti^y.  |f  kas, 
however^  been  chie%  attended  to  apfto;pi^|  ^  9f^i4dle 
and  wealttu.eif  classes  pjf  soripty  5  VfA  WWff  YWng 
BBksa  have  found  their  bodily  sicengftk  saa^  agility 
wondeciaUy  increased,  besides  having  their  mental 
and  moral  qualities  greatly  improved,  under  the  regn- 
;  lotptx  ecu)  pcercises  in^>^9e4  by  ^^  snperintendoats 


fi« 
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of  these  gynraMtlc  recreauoiu.  It  iniut  Dot,  how- 
ever, be  supposed,  that  these  sports  were  made  the 
subjects  of  compulsoiy  educatioD,  vrbich  would  effec- 
tually deprive  them  of  their  charm.  The  powers 
which  they  developed,  and  the  emulation  which  they 
excited,  rendered  them  very  attractive,  and  they 
might  easily  and  injuriously  have  withdrawn  diose 
engaged  in  them,  from  the  more  nsefiil,  but  severer 
exercise,  essential  to  the  cnltiva^on  of  the  mind. 
The  gymnasium  was  therefore  made  aubservient  to 
school -lessons,  and  other  mental  exercises ;  and  the 
proper  perfonnaiice  of  these  was  made  essential,  as 
a  means  of  obtaining  admission  to  the  gymnasinm, 
or  place  of  exercise.  A  similar  care  Would  doubtless 
be  desirable,  as  a  salutary  restriction  to  the  encroach- 
ments which  athletic  games  might  make  on  business' 
or  family  duties,  were  they  ever  to  become  an  object' 
of  general  interest  -with  our  operatives.  Various' 
healthful  exercises,  such  as  cricket  and  'fives,  per- 
formed with  a  ball ;  running  and  leaping,  tend  to 
increase  the  useful  powers  of  body  and  unbend  the 
mind;  but  they  may  easily  induce  an  excess  of 
exertion,  by  which  irxeparttble  mischief  may  be  done. 
Swimming- schools,  io  situations  which  admit  of 
them,  would  give  to  many  the  means  of  saving  either 
their  own  hves,-or  those  of  their  fellow- creatures.  It 
is  a  subject  for  great  and  increasing  regret,  thnt 
almost  every  open  apace  in  town  or  country,  favour- 
able to  indulgence  in  these  and  other  healthful 
exercies,  are  becoming  progressively  and  rq>idly 
occupied.  It  is  in  fact  a  crying  evil,  which  drives 
boys  and  young  lads  to  expose  themselves,  as  well  as 
passengers,  to  the  most  serious  accidents,  from  their 
playing  in  the  high-roads  :  and  what  is  tar  worse,  it 
drives  our  young  men  to  seek  amusement  and  recrea- 
tion  in. the  odious  retreats  of  idle,  corrupting,  and 
dissolute  association.  | 

In  recommending  the  athletic  exerciaes  which  were 
esteem^  and  cultivated  amongst  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  I  most  not  omit  to  notice  the  very  impor-  | 


tant  exception  which  must  be  made  wiQi  nafttt  to 
those  which  are  likely  to  stir  np  angry  and  Axodo^ 
dispoaitions,  and  can  scarcely  fad  to  have  a  hardening 
and  brutalizing  tendency.  Snch  wen  boxing  and 
wrestling  amongst  the  Greeks,  and  in  a  still  greater 
degree  t^  murderona  swbrd-fi^ta  of  the  g.ls<1isliw 
in  the  Roman  amphitheatres;  andsach  are  tbcbarba- 
rooB  prize-fights  which  disgrace  this  country.  Tkac 
demoralizing  effect  is  by  no  means  confined  to  tbft 
parties  actually  engaged  in  these  combats  :  in  &et^ 
some  of  these  may  give  proof  of  admirable  courage,, 
agility,  and  perseverance,  whic^  we  most  regret  tv 
see  prostituted  to  so  base  a  pnrpose.  Perhaps,  or 
many  instances,  the  greatest  evil  is  the  elect  produced 
upon  the  spectators  ;  for  there  can  be  bo  dtnibt,  that 
the  babit  of  witnessing  these  spectadc»  kinats  that 
natural  sensibility  which  must  make  every  nncor- 
mpted  mind  feel  pain  at  witnessing  tha  ifaWm  huI 
suffering  of  others,  even  whilst  he  may  aifenire-  tfe 
prowess  and  fortitude  which  accompany  tliem. 
When  this  sensibility  is  destroyed,  it  is  aoow  suc- 
ceeded by  the  opposite. state.  Pleasare  is  &It  iw  wit- 
nessing these  su^ringi,  and  the  desire  to  indnl^^jn 
this  gratification  grom  to  a  detestable  passion  ;  snd[ 
not  only  their  fellow-creatores,  but  numbers  of  help- 
less animals,  destined  for  the  use  erf'  man,  and  placeif 
under  his  protection,  are  barfoaroosly  sacrificed  Ut 
satiate  it  In  short,  they  are  become  crud  in  the 
extreme,  and  cruelty  is  the  associate,  the  twin-brother 
of  the  basest  cowardice,  and  ntto^y  repngsant  to- 
genuine  courage  and  valour. 


II1.SNCI  does  not  always  mark  wisdon.    I  wu  at  dinnsc 

(ome  time  ago,  in  comoany  with  a  man  who  listen^  to  uc 

and  said  Dothia^  for  a  long  time ;  but  be  nodded  Ui  head 

and  I  thought  him  intelligent.    At  length,  towaidi  the  and 

of  ihe  dinner,  some  apple-dumplings  were  placad  on  tha 

isd  no  looner  leen  them,  than  W  bant 
....       .    .    ^^..       _ 


>  Poblkhsl  bT  JOHN  W.  PABKER,  ^m  Srum ;  aad  mU  kr  aU  BsokstOsn. 
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THE  TOWN  OF  LUCERNE, 

IN   SWrrgKRLAND. 


LtycnKC,  or  li^ern,  ^  capital  of  the  8 wits  Cin- 
ton  of  the  tame  name,  atanda  nearly  in  the  ctntra  of 
Switxerland,  npon  the  banka  of  the  river  Reuaa,  at 
the  pointa  where  it  iaauea  from  the  north-weattrn 
extremity  of  the  large  lake^  which  beara  the  dlffinwit 
namea  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  and  the  Lake  of  the 
Four  Cantons,  or,  in  Oerman,  Fier  WMatwtten  See. 
it  ia  one  of  the  three  towns  which  alternately  enjoy 
the  honour  of  beiug  the  capital  of  the  Swiss  Confe- 
deration for  the  space  of  two  years,  the  others  being 
Ztlrich  and  Berne ;  that  distinction  fell  last  to  its 
turn  in  the  yeara  1831  and  1832,  and  will  again  fall 
to  it  in  the  yearf  )837  ai\4  1838.  The  town  ia  alao 
the  ordinary  residence  of  the  Pope's  nnncio  i  Lnceme 
being  the  ftrst  in  rank  and  power  among  the  Roman 
Catholic  Cantons  of  Switserland.  The  population  is 
small,  not  ezeeeding  fOQO  persona. 

The  origin  of  Lucerne  is  tUiknown ;  some  writers 
attribute  it  to  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  suppose 
that  the  town  existed  in  the  fourth  otntury,  and  waa 
among  the  places  which  suftred  under  the  merciless 
inroad  of  Attila.  Others  date  it  from  the  establish- 
.  ment  of  a  convent,  which  waa  built  and  endowed  in 
'  the  latter  portion  of  the  aeventh  century,  by  a  noble 
priest  named  Wickard,  or  Wingard,  the  brother  of  a 
Frank  lord,  according  to  Ebel,  who  had  founded  the 
cathedral  of  Zurich,  and,  as  others  aay,  a  couain  of 
Clovis,  the  third  king  of  France,  The  founder  died, 
however,  soon  after  the  completion  of  his  work, 
Subsequent  kings  of  France  secured  to  his  establish- 
ment the  possession  of  the  place,  which  then  bore 
the  appellation  of  Lucerne,  and  under  the  protection 
of  the  monlu  it  soon  became  of  sufficient  impcniance 
to  assume  the  title  of  town.  In  the  year  768,  King 
Pepin,  fhther  of  Charlemagne,  bestowed  the  convent 
npon  the  Abbey  of  Mnrbach,  in  Upper  Alsace,  and 
the  town  of  Lucerne  passed  with  it  under  the  new 
dominion.  In  this  state  it  remained  for  upwarda  of 
500  yeara,  the  abl>ot  exercising  over  it  a  sovereign 
authority,  which  was  tempered,  however,  by  many 
o  restrictions  tending  to  eecure  the  liberty  of  the  inha- 
bitants. At  length,  in  1291,  it  was  sold,  together 
with  the  convent  and  twenty  neighbouring  districts, 
to  the  Emperor  Rodolph  ot  Hi^wbnrgh,  and  thus  it 
came  under  the  Dukes  of  Austria.  Its  new  posses- 
sors did  not  respect  its  liberties,  and  Lucerne  began 
to  experience  bitterly  the  evils  of  a  foreign  yoke. 

The  three  Waldstetten,  or  Cantons  of  Uri,  Schwytz, 
and  Unterwalden,  having  already  secured  their  liberty 
and  independence,  were  continually  engaged  in  hosti- 
lities with  Austria ;  in  these  Lnceme  was  obliged  to 
take  a  share,  on  account  of  ita  dependence  upon  the 
Duke.  The  result  was  of  course  nighly  injurious  to 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  its  citiaens,  whose 
grievances  were  still  further  increased  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  additional  taxes,  as  exorbitant  as  they  were 
unjust;  and  at  length,  when  they  became  unable 
any  longer  to  bear  such  oppression,  they  began  to 
treat  with  the  Waldstetten  for  a  truce  of  twenty 
years.  The  nobles,  however,  were  still  attached  to 
the  Austrian  rule,  and  the  more  popular  party  among 
the  burghers,  fearing  their  designs,  abandoned  the 
project  of  the  truce,  and  at  once  concluded  a  perpe- 
tual alliance  of  reciprocal  protection  and  defence 
with  the  confederated  Cantons.  Hostilities  of  course 
followed  with  Austria,  and  the  citizens  were  attacked 
by  the  nobles  of  the  Aargau  in  the  name  of  the 
Duke  I  but,  being  aided  by  their  new  confederates, 
they  boldly  stood  fcnrward  in  defence  of  their  righto  j 
but  they  had  not  the  support  of  their  own  nobles. 


Thft  most  distingoishad  fiuniliea  of  the  town  woe 
anxious  for  tht  restoratkm  of  die  Dnke's  dominioQ, 
and  a  i^ot  was  formed  for  the  asaasainatioD  iif  the 
confiMterates  in  their  beds  at  midnight,  and  the  sub- 
aequent  surrender  of  the  town  to  the  Duke's  partissai. 
"  It  was  already  dark,*'  says  Zschokke,  '*  and  thejr 
were  assembled  armed  withm  a  cave  sitnated  on  the 
lake  beneath  the  club-room,  frequented  by  the  mcor« 
porated  trade  of  tailors,  when  their  project  was  over- 
heard by  a  boy  who  happened  to  be  passing  by. 
They  seized  on  the  lad,  and  were  ftoiag  to  despatch 
him,  but  finally  contented  themselves  with  makiog 
him  solemnly  swear  not  to  reveal  to  any  one  what 
he  had  heard.    The  boy,  however,  entered  the  room 
belonging  to  the  fraternity  of  bntchera,  where  several 
of  the  tnulesmen  were  still  drinking  and  playing; 
here  addressing  himself  alond  to  the  stove  in  the 
room,  he  rdatod  the  oath  he  had  taken  to  comma- 
nieate  to  no  man  what  he  had  heard)  thi^e  present, 
struck  with  horror  and  amasement,  hurried  away  to 
give  the  alarm  -,  the  citizens  instantly  seised  on  the 
conspirators,  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  people  of 
Unterwalden,  and  ultimately  excluded  the  %her 
ranks  from  any  share  in  the  government,  expeUiag 
them  from  the  city  they  had  before  governed.    From 
this  time  the  city  council  was  composed  of  three 
hundred  burghers,  and  the  community  assumed  the 
administration  of  the  city  possessions,  tiie  levying  of 
taxes,  and  the  conclusion  of  treaties  and  alliances. 
Thus,"   adds  this  historian,  "was  the  freedom  of 
Lnceme  saved  by  the  discretion  and  patriotic  feeling 
of  a  yonth/* 

The  entry  of  Lucerne  into  the  confederation  took 
place  in  1332;  and  in  1386  the  citizens,  with  the  aid 
of  their  confederates,  gained  the  famous  victory  of 
Sempach  over  the  Austrians,  on  the  occasion  of  which 
the  Duke  Leopold  lost  his  life.      From  that  time 
forward  the  town  gpradually  acquired  dominion,  by 
conquest  and  other  means,  of  the  territory,  which 
was  afterwards  known  as  the  Canton  of  Lnceme; 
and  in  the  year  1477,  Austria  concluded  a  treaty  of 
perpetual  alliance  with  the  confederates,   formally 
renouncing  all  claims  to  those  places  which  they  hsd 
captured  from  the  house  of  Hapsburg.    The  town 
of  Lucerne  then  remained  for  a  long  while  free  from 
the  miseries  of  war;   but  it  was  occasionally  the 
theatre  of  violent  scenes  arising  out  of  the  discontent 
prevailing  among  the  country  people  of  the  canton. 
In  the  year  1652,  the  goverment  made  an  alteration 
in  the  coinage,  which  excited  much  diasatisfaction 
among  the  inhabitanto  of  the  baUUagte,  or  bailiwicks; 
the  result  was  an  open  tumult  and  rebellion,  which 
was  joined  by  the  peasantry  of  Berne  and  some  other 
cantons,  who  had  loudly  complained  of  the  grievances 
which  they  suffered  under  the  oppressive  system 
practised  by  the  citizens  who  enjoyed  the  supreme 
authority.    Threato  were  put  forward  of  an  attack 
npon  the  town  of  Lucerne,  and  the  snudler  cantons 
were  obliged  to  contribute  levies  to  garrison  and 
protect  it;  the  malcontents  even  went  no  far  as  to 
hold  a  general  assembly,  and  elect  a  peasant  for  their 
chief  magistrate,  and  tor  leader  of  the  confederacy 
of  the  four  cantons  of  Lnceme,  Berne,  Solenre,  and 
Basle.      But  their  proceedings  were  the   oibpring 
more  of  rashness  and  violence  than  of  prudence  and 
reflection,  and  the  insurrection  was  subdned  after 
some  blood  had  been  shed. 

These  discontents  were  revived  about  a  centmy 
afterwards,  when  they  gave  rise  to  many  disorders. 
In  the  year  1798,  the  council  of  Lucerne  pnblidy 
proclaluMd  the  abolition  of  the  ancient  oligarchiesl 
constitution,  and  convened  the  representatives  of  the 
people  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  one  bsmed  npoit 
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an  equality  of  political  rights.  Soon  dliawarfi  a 
French  anny  entered  the  towD«  and  Lnceme  hecame 
the  capital  of  the  "  Helvetian  lUpahlic^"  this  dis- 
tinction it  enjoyad  (mly  until  the  month  of  March^ 
1 799,  when  the  n«nob  naviag  heea  beaten  in  Swabia, 
and  ^eAnhtriaos  having  penetrated  into  Switzerland, 
the  seat  of  goTemment  was  removed  for  security  to 
Berne.  By  the  act  of  mediation  which  Bnonaparte 
promtdgated  in  1803,  Lucerne  was  named  one  of  the 
six  towns  in  which  the  diet  was  to  be  held  alter- 
nately ^  in  181$>  according  to  the  arrangement  pro- 
posed by  Uie  dhed  powers,  it  became  one  of  the 
three  towns  which  were  to  share  in  turns  the  honour 
of  being  the  seat  of  government  for  two  years. 

The  situation  of  Lucerne, — at  the  edge  of  a  noble 
lake,  and  upon  the  banks  of  a  rapid  river»  with  lofty 
mountains  around  it,-«-is  veryilne.  The  approach  to 
ft,  both  from  the  water,  and  along  the  road  leading 
from  Berne  through  the  scenery  of  the  Reuse,  and 
its  neighbourhood,  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  high 
praise.  "Few  things  among  the  finest,  are  better 
than  this  approach  to  Lucerne,"  says  a  recent  female 
writer,  speaking  of  that  by  the  latter  route;  "de- 
scending with  the  mountains  full  in  view,  and  then 
following  the  windings  of  the  clear  river  that  sweeps 
along  between  rich  banks  dotted  with  habitations, 
hanging  over  the  airy  cliffs,  and  darkened  by  forests 
that  if  they  have  ever  heard  the  sound  of  an  axe,  at 
least  say  nothing  about  it.  At  the  issue  of  this 
beautiful  defile.  Lucerne  stretches  out  its  towers  and 
battlements,  assuming  an  antique  and  feudal  bearing 
which  it  does  not  sustain  quite  so  nobly  on  a  nearer 
approach."  The  approach  from  the  lake  though  very 
beautiful,  js  not  so  striking  as  the  other. 

The  Reuss  divides  Lucerne  into  two  unequal  por- 
tions, which  communicate  by  three  wooden  bridges, 
one  of  which  is  1380  feet  in  length.  Two  of  the 
three  bridges  are  covered  with  a  roof  which  protects 
them  from  the  sun  and  rain  5  "  You  may  walk  there 
at  all  times,"  says  M.  Simond,  "  and  enjoy  one  of  the 
finest  prospects  in  existence, — ^prodigious  mountains 
rising  at  once  from  the  tranquil  and  pure  expanse  <A 
the  waters,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  between 
Mount  Pilatus,  and  the  Righi  on  the  foreground.*' 
There  is  a  fourth  bridge  which  stretches  across  an 
arm  of  the  lake,  and  leads  from  the  larger  division  of 
the  town  to  the  cathedral  5  thi$,  too,  is  covered,  and 
has  a  length  of  1000  feet.  Three  of  these  bridges 
are  decorated  with  paintings.  The  HqfbrUck0,  (lite- 
rally "  bridge  of  the  court,")  or  that  which  crosses 
the  river  near  its  outlet,  is  1380  feet  long,  and  is 
adorned  with  a  vast  number  of  paintings  from  Scrip- 
ture history  j  thekappel,  or  chapel-bridge— which  is 
that  crossing  the  lake,  boasts  the  possession  of  200 
pictures,  recording  the  great  exploits  of  the  Swiss. 
The  third,  and  smallest  of  the  covered  bridges,  ex- 
hibits the  "  Dance  of  Death." — a  painting  by  Moglin- 
ger,  copied,  according  to  Mr.  Inglis,  from  Holbein's 
famous  work  on  the  same  subject.  Near  the  centre 
of  the  chapel-bridge,  is  the  water-tower,  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  antiquity,  and  for  the  tradition 
connected  with  it,-^that  it  served  formerly  as  a  light- 
house, and  thus  gave  its  name  of  Lucema  to  the  town. 
It  used  to  contain,  and  in  all  probability  still  contains, 
the  state  treasure^  and  the  great  banner  which  Pope 
Sixtus  the  Fourth  gave  to  the  city,  together  with  the 
ring  of  Charles  of  Burgundy,  and  some  other  pre- 
cious spoils. 

One  of  the  most  curious  objects  of  interest  to  the 
traveller  at  Lucerne,  is  a  celebrated  model  in  relief, 
which  represents  a  large  district  of  the  most  moun- 
tainous part  of  Switzerland.  It  was  executed  by 
Genen&I  Ffyffer^  and  is  upwards  of  22  feet  in  length. 


And  It  in  hseadthj  the  space  comprisedinit  is  about 
180  square  leagues,  comprehending  the  whole  of  the 
cantons  of  Lucerne  and  Uaderwald,  a  large  portion 
of  Uri,  Schwytz,  and  Zug,  and  also  some  part  of 
Berne,  Ziirieb,  and  Aargau.  Bach  square  league  of 
country  covers  in  the  model  abmit  3 1 8  square  inches  s 
and  the  highest  mountains  of  9700  ieet,  are  marked 
by  an  elevation  of  tea  inches.  It  is  impossible,  says 
Ebel,  to  see  this  magniffoent  work,  without  wondering 
at  the  precision  with  which  the  forms  of  the  roclcs 
and  mountains  are  given,  the  ewctness  which  pre- 
vails throughout,  in  the  miautest  dftails,  and  the 
striking  accuracy  which  eharsotcriaes  this  imiution 
of  nature.  Not  a  path,  not  a  hut,  not  a  cross,  has 
been  forgotten.  Every  traveller,  before  his  departure 
from  Lucerne,  may  study  in  it  the  route  which  he 
intends  to  follow  among  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
and  on  his  return  may  extend  and  perfect  the  in- 
complete knowledge  which  he  has  gathered  in  his 
tour.  M.  Simond  eomplains  that  the  objects  are 
beyond  all  reason  too  large,  "  many  a  village  steeple 
rivalling  in  heiaht  the  neighbouring  AJps  !**  and  speaks 
of  the  work  bang  clumsily  executed;  he  admits,  how- 
ever, that  "  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  sight  ever  gave 
him  more  pleasure." 

When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coxe  first  saw  this  model,  or 
so  much  of  it  as  was  finished  in  the  year  1776,  the 
general  had  been  employed  upon  it  about  ten  years, 
with  the  most  astonishing  patience  and  assiduity. 
He  had  himself  raised  the  plans  upon  the  spots, 
taken  the  elevations  of  the  mountains,  and  laid  them 
down  in  their  several  proportions.  In  the  proseeu- 
tion  of  this  laborious  Work  he  had  been  twice  arrested 
for  a  spy ;  and  in  the  popular  cantons  he  had  he* 
quently  been  forced  to  work  by  moon-light,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  jealousy  ei  the  peasants,  who  thought 
thehr  liberty  would  be  endangered,  should  so  exact  a 
plan  be  taken  of  their  country.  As  he  was  obliged 
to  remain  some  time  upon  the  tops  of  mountains  on 
which  no  provision  could  be  found,  he  generally 
carried  with  him  a  few  she-goats,  whose  milk  used 
to  snroly  him  with  nourishment.  When  he  had 
finished  any  partieular  part,  he  sent  tw  the  peasants 
and  hunters  residing  near  the  spot,  and  bade  them  « 
examine  the  model,  to  se^  whether  it  corresponded,  as 
far  as  the  smallness  of  the  scale  would  admit,  with  the 
original  of  nature  -,  thus,  by  f^quendy  retouching, 
he  managed  to  approach  very  elosely  to  accuracy. 

Ten  years  afterwards,  when  the  old  general  waf 
in  his  seventieth  year,  and  had  been  employed  twenty 
years  upon  his  model,  Mr.  Coxe  again  saw  him.  and 
found  that  he  still  continued  his  annual  expeditions 
into  the  Alps  with  a  spirit  and  ardour  that  would 
have  fatigued  a  much  younger  person.  He  was  a 
native  of  Lucerne,  and  had  been  an  officer  in  the 
service  of  France ;  when  the  troops  of  that  country 
entered  Switzerland  at  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
they  were  about  to  carry  off  his  model,  but  *'  they 
were  shamed  out  of  it/*  says  M.  Simond.  Shortly 
afterwards,  in  the  year  1802,  the  old  mati  died,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five,  and  in  full  possession 
of  **  his  mountains  and  his  fame,"  a  full-length 
portrait  of  him  hangs  in  the  room  in  which  thf 
model  is  preserved,  and  in  the  house  which  he  laha^ 
bited  5  he  is  represented  in  his  working  dress,  and  In 
a  climbing  attitude,  with  his  iron-shod  gahchei,  fif 
clogs,  his  portable  seat,  and  his  mountain- stick. 


Hb  that  would  undertake  great  enterprises,  hath  nee4  sf 
wisdom  and  courage ;  wisdom  to  contrive,  and  courage  to 
execute:  wisdom  to  guide  his  courage,  and  courage  to 
second  iiis  wisdom ;  both  which,  if  tiiev  meci  with  a  good 
cause,  cannot  but  sueeeed^— *-*BiSBor  Halim 
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An  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  real  natnn  and 
habits  of  the  Ourang  Outang,  has  been  a  source  of 
mach  error  itad  miBrepreseatation  for  ages,  and  we 
owe  all  our  fiibolous  accounts  of  satyrs,  and  fauns, 
and  wild  men  of  the  woods,  to  a  casual  view  of  this 
animal,  or  of  the  ChiTnpans^*,  which  bears  a  great 
general  resemblance  to  it.  In  later  times,  when  the 
prepress  of  maritime  discovery  ought  to  have  been 
the  means  of  introducing  us  to  on  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  animala  and  productions  of  the  countries 
visited,  the  tales  of  wonder  related  of  these  laif;er 
kind  of  monkeys,  were  as  ridiculous  and  false  as 
those  of  the  ancients,  and  more  likely  to  mislead  the 
judgment ;  for  our  modem  accounts  were  founded 
.  professedly  on  an  iotioiate  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
Btauces  rdated,  and  froTa  a  perao^  observation  o( 
the  iodividuals  described. 

All  the  Ourangs  that  have  been  brought  to  Europe, 
and  retaiacd  in  a  state  of  captivity,  have  been  very 
young,  and  consequently  their  manners  were  playful 
and  mild,  and  as  may  be  seen  by  tbo  eugraviuga,  the 
difference  in  ctiaracter  between  youth  and  age  is  so 
very  great  in  these  animals,  that  they  would  be  hardly 
recognised  as  belonging  to  the  satue  species.  At 
present,  although  great  additions  have  been  made  to 
our  iDformation  on  the  subject  of  these  larger  kinds  of 
monkeys,  still  much  remaina  to  be  diacuvered,  before 
our  knowbdge  of  these  auinials  can  be  said  to  be 
anything  like  complete. 

The  latest  inquiries  teem  tn  have  established  the 
fact  that  there  are  two  distinct  spcries  of  the  large 
tailless  apes — namely,  the  Ourang  Outang,  Jocko,  or 
Fongo,  1>elonging  to  some  of  the  Asiatic  islands, 
particularly  Borneo  j  and  the  Chimpana^,  which  is 
found  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Africa.  The  most 
readily  discerned  distioction  between  the  two,  is  the 
colour  of  the  hair  and  the  length  of  the  arms.  In 
the  Ourang  the  hair  is  of  a  red-brown  colour,  and 
the  arms  when  the  creature  ia  erect  reach  nearly  to 
the  ancles ;  while  the  hair  of  the  Chimpansfe  is  black, 
and  the  arms  reach  very  little  below  the  knees. 

Much  haa  been  Bsid  of  the  great  resemblance  in 

aoatomical  structure  between  the  Onrang  and  man, 

■  See  SatHrd»y  Magniat,  Vol.  I.,  p.  IT3. 


bat  "  a  careful  invest^tion  will  show,  that  in  dl 
those  particulars  of  mechanical  structure  which  have 
a  direct  or  remote  reference  to  the  empbyment:  of 
mind,  the  ape  is  perh^ts  as  &r  removed  from  us  in 
material  formation,  as  any  other  animal  of  the  same 
class."  One  great  reason  of  their  apporcat  supe- 
riority to  other  aninjals,  is  the  structure  of  their 
forC'pawB  or  hands,  which,  from  the  possession 
of  a  thumb,  but  more  resembling  a  great  toe,  enables 
them  to  grasp  an  object,  and  to  perform  many  other 
acts  in  imitation  of  those  of  a  haman  being.  Bat 
although  it  can  walk  in  a  clumsy  and  unsteady  raaa- 
ner  upon  its  hinder  legs,  its  general  formation  clearlj 
shows  that  it  uever  was  intended  for  an  erect  posture. 
Living  in  woods,  and  feeding  upon  fruits  and  berries, 
the  Ourang  has  been  provided  with  feet  and  hands, 
so  formed  as  to  enable  it  to  cling  firmly  to  the  branches 
of  trees,  either  with  its  fore  or  hinder  paws,  which 
answer  the  purpose  of  hands  -,  on  this  account,  the 
monkeys  have  been  placed  by  naturalists  in  a  sepa- 
rate order,  called  Quadntmana,  meaning  four-handed. 

The  full-grown  Ourang  has  never  yet  been  known 
in  a  captive  state,  and  its  appearance  and  proportions 
were  hardly  understood,  until  latterly,  when  the  enter- 
prise (if  European  naturalists  succeeded  in  killing  and 
bringing  home  the  bones  and  skin  of  several  specimens. 

The  annexed  engravings  represent  the  heads  of  two 
full-grown  Ourangs,  whose  skins  and  skeletons  ar« 
preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Leydeo.  The  male, 
which  is  furnished  with  a  beard  and  a  curious  pro- 
tuberance on  each  cheek,  consisting  of  thickened  skm 
and  fat,  is  about  five  feet  five  inches  in  height ;  the 
female  is  rather  shorter. 

In  order  to  show  how  great  a  difference  there  ia 
between  the  bones  of  the  head  of  the  young  Ourang 
and  the  adult,  we  have  represented  the  skulls  of  the 
animal  when  very  young,  and  when  full  grown ; 
it  wilt  be  seen  that  that  portion  of  the  skull  which 
contains  the  brain,  is  hardly  more  ci^cious  u 
the  old  specimen  than  in  the  young,  and  that  the 
jaws  are  lengthened  in  a  most  eztraordinary  manner, 
giving  to  the  creature  a  tdost  ferocious  aspect. 
In  this  stage  of  its  life,  the  muscles  by  which  the  jawa 
are  moved  are  amaziiu;lT  powerfoL  and  a  atrraictr 
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uariced  ridge  is  fbrmed  on  Uie  top  of  Oie  head  for 
their  insertion;  this  Kltention  in  its  organization 
Bgrees  veU  with  the  altered  diipoiition  of  the  Onrang. 


Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  their  wonderful 
strength,  by  the  following  well- authenticated  account 
of  the  death  of  one  of  ^is  genua ;  it  is  extracted 
from  the  Transacttoiu  of  the  Atiatic  Society.  The 
occurrence  took  place  on  the  coast  of  the  Island  of 
Sumatra,  on  a  spot  where  there  were  but  few  trees. 
A  gigantic  animal  of  the  monkey  tribe  was  dis- 
covered. On  the  approach  of  the  party,  he  came 
down  from  the  tree  on  which  he  was  seated,  and 
sought  refuge  in  another  at  a  small  distance;  he 
had  the  appearance  of  a  tall  figure,  covered  with 
shining  brown  hair,  walking  erect,  with  a  waddling 
gait,  but  sometimes  helping  himself  forward  with  his 
hands,  and  at  others  with  the  bough  of  a  tree  ;  but  it 
was  evident  that  movement  on  the  ground  was  not 
natural  to  him.  He  passed  with  such  rapidity  from 
tree  to  tree,  that  it  was  difficult  to  take  a  steady  aim 
at  bim.  After  receiving  five  musket-balls,  the  animal 
became  exhausted,  and  lying  on  the  branch  of  a  tree 
vomited,  a  quantity  nf  blood.  Believing  that  he  would 
now  be  easily  taken,  hia  pursuers  began  to  cut  down 
•  the  tree,  but  as  it  was  in  the  act  of  falling,  he  began 
hia  retreat  again  with  great  activity,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  few  trees  on  the  spot  were  felled,  that  he  could 
be  brought  to  the  ground.  When  in  a  dying  state, 
the  creature  seized  a  spear,  and  with  a  force  greater, 
apparently,  than  that  of  the  strongest  man,  shivered 
it  to  pieces. 

The  Leyden  Museum  contains  no  less  than  six 
stuffed  specimens,  namely,  two  adult  males,  two  adult 
females,  a  male  not  quite  full  grown,  and  a  young 
female :  they  were  all  killed  on  the  Island  of  Borneo, 
by  a  party  of  nearly  a  hundred  men,  who  surrounded 
that  portion  of  the  forest  in  which  they  were  found. 

The  following  characteristic  anecdote  of  one  of 
these  animals  was  furnished  by  a  geatlemnn  con- 


'  nected  with  the  Zoological  Society  of  London.  Tlie 
Onrang  here  described  was  very  young,  and  this 
accounts  for  the  gentleness  of  its  manners;  at  (he 
same  time,  the  partiality  of  its  historian  is  appaient 
in  the  acconnt  of  the  wonderfid  feats  of  his  favoorite. 

On  its  retom  from  India,  the  vessel  which  con- 
veyed the  poor  little  Onrang  to  a  cUmate  always  fatal 
to  its  race,  stopped  some  time  at  the  Isle  of  France 
to  take  in  fresh  provisions.  The  Onrang  accom- 
panied the  sailors  in  their  daily  visits  to  the  shore, 
and  in  their  calls  upon  the  keepers  of  taverns  and 
shops.  To  one  of  these,  kept  by  an  old  woman  who 
sold  coffee,  &c.  for  breakfast,  the  Onrang  was  accus- 
tomed to  go,  unattended,  every  morning;  and  by 
signs,  which  were  easily  interpreted,  demanded  his 
usual  breakfast,  which  was  duly  delivered.  The 
charge  was  scored  np  to  the  captain's  account,  which 
be  paid  before  his  departure. 

There  was  but  one  person  on  board  the  ship  of 
whom  the  poor  Ourang  seemed  at  all  afraid.  This 
man  was  the  butcher.  The  Ourang  had  seen  him 
kill  sheep  and  oxen  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty,  and 
probably  anticipated  from  his  hands  a  fate  similar  to 
that  of  his  equally  dumb,  but  not  so  intelligent  com- 
panions. However,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  friend- 
ship of  this  dreaded  dispenser  of  deatii,  he  made 
every  advance,  although  in  a  very  singular  manner. 
He  would,  for  instance,  ^proach  him  with  great 
caution,  examine  his  bands  minntely,  finger  by  finger, 
and  finding  no  weapon,  proceed  by  every  little  artifice 
to  attract  his  notice.  With  the  rest  of  the  sailors  he 
was  on  terms  uf  intimate  Mendship,  and  no  doubt  felt 
himself  entitled  to  all  the  attendant  privileges,  not 
nnfreqnently  to  the  annoyance  of  his  companions  from 
whose  hammocks  he  took  such  portions  of  bedding  as 
he  deemed  necessary  for  his  own  comfort,  and  which 
be  would  by  no  means  resign  without  a  hard  contest. 

His  condnct  at  table,  to  which  he  was  familiarly 
admitted,  was  always  decorous.  He  soon  compre- 
hended ihv  use  of  knives  and  forics,  hut  preferred 
a  spoon,  which  he  bandied  with  as  much  ease  as 
almost  any  child  of  seven  or  eight  years  old.  On  bis 
arrival  in  England,  he  soon  he^m.  to  sicken.  During 
his  illness,  he  was  removed  to  Bmton  Street,  where 
one  of  his  favourites,  I  believe  the  cook,  attended 
as  his  nurse.  He  would  raise  his  head  from  hia 
pillow,  turn  his  eyes  on  his  attendant,  with  an  ex- 
pression as  if  entreating  him  to  do  something  for 
his  relief.  He  would  at  the  same  time  utter  a  plain- 
tive cry,  but  he  evinced  nothing  like  impatience  or 
ill  temper,  and  was  compassionated  by  all  who  saw 
him.  He  lingered  on  a  few  days,  end  gradnally  grew 
worse  and  worse  till  he  died,  not  without  the  regret 
of  his  nurse,  and  indeed  of  us  all. 


In  no  part  of  creation  ere  tlie  power,  wisdom,  and  ooon- 
NES9,  of  its  beneficent  and  Almighty  Author,  more  signally 
eonspicuous  than  in  the  various  animals  that  inhabit  and 
enliven  out  globe.  The  infinite  diversity  of  their  fomiB  and 
organs;  the  nice  adaptatiun  of  these  to  their  several  func- 
tions ;  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  a  larfie  number  of  them ; 
the  singularity  of  others;  the  variety  of  their  motions;  their 
geographical  distribution ;  but,  above  all,  their  pre-eminent 
utility  to  mankind,  in  every  state  and  stage  of  life,  render 
them  objects  of'the  deepest  interest  both  to  rich  and  poor, 
high  and  low,  wise  and  unlearned,  so  that  arguments  in 
proof  of  these  primary  attributes  of  the  Giodhead,  drawn 
ftvm  the  habits,  instincts,  and  other  adjuncts  of  the  animal 
creation,  are  likely  to  meet  with  more  universal  attention, 
to  bo  more  generally  comprehended,  to  make  a  deeper  and 
mora  lasting  impression  upon  the  mind,  to  direct  the  heart 
more  ferventlv  and  devotedly  to  the  Maker  and  Giver  of 
theso  interesting  beings,  than  those  which  are  drawn  from 
mere  abstruse  sources  though  teally  more  elevated  and 
sublime. — Kimy. 
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QIXFTBMBIMI  IS^ 


HEALTH  AND  DISBASS. 

So  ftff  twn  the  rational  care  of  health  being  justly 
chargeable  with  the  imputation  of  aelfishneea^  80 
often  ignoranUy  thrown  out  against  it^  there  is  nothing 
which  tends  ao  much  to  relieve  society  from  the 
burden  of  miseries  not  its  owuj  as  each  individual 
taking  such  care  of  his  constitution  as  shall  enable 
him  to  cope  successfully  with  the  duties  and  diffi- 
culties of  the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed*  No 
man  is  so  thoroughly  selfish  as  he  who«  in  the  ardent 
pursuit  of  pleasure  or  of  profit^  heedlessly  exposes 
his  life  to  the  hazard  of  a  die,  regardless  of  the 
suffering  which  he  may  entail  upon  those  who  depend 
on  him  for  support.  In  the  abstract,  we  all  admit 
that  the  enjoyment  of  health  is  the  first  of  earthly 
blessings,  and  that  without  it  all  others  may  be 
lavished  in  vain ;  and  yet  it  has  been  quaintly  asked, 
"  Who  is  he  that  values  health  at  the  rate  it  is  worth  ? 
Not  he  that  hath  it  i  he  reckons  it  among  the  common 
ordinary  enjpyments,  and  takes  as  little  notice  of  it, 
or  less  reganls  it,  than  his  long- worn  clothes  ^  perhaps 
more  careful  of  his  garments,  remembering  their  price; 
but  thinks  his  health  costs  him  nothing,  and  coming 
to  him  at  so  easy  a  rate,  values  it  accordingly,  and 
hath  little  regard  to  keep  it:  is  never  truly  sensible 
of  what  he  enjoyed  until  ,he  finds  the  want  of  it  by 
sickness  $  then  health,  above  all  things,  is  earnestly 
desired  and  wished  for." 

In  proportion,  however,  as  we  consider  the  matter 
with  that  attention  which  its  importance  really 
deserves,  we  shall  become  anxious  rather  to  take  cars 
of  health  when  we  have  it,  than  first  to  lose  and  then 
exert  ourselves  to  recover  it.  Such  was  evidently 
the  feeling  which  elicited  the  following  remarks  from 
the  same  clear-sighted  author*. 

^  You  that  have  health,*'  says  he,  ^  and  know  not  how  to 
prise  it.  Til  tell  vou  what  it  is,  that  you  may  love  it  better, 
put  a  higher  value  upon  it,  and  endeavour  to  prsserve  it 
with  a  more  serious,  stricter  obsenrance  and  tuition.  Health 
is  that  which  makes  your  meat  and  drink  both  savoury  and 
pleasant,  else  Nature's  injunction  of  eating  and  drinking 
were  a  hard  task  and  a  slavish  custom.  Health  is  that 
whieh  makes  your  bed  easjr  and  your  sleep  reAeshing ; 
that  rsvives  your  strength  with  the  rising  sua,  and  maus 
you  eheerful  at  the  light  of  another  dav ;  *tis  that  which 
fills  up  the  hollow  and  uneven  places  of  your  carcase,  and 
makes  your  body  plump  and  comely ;  *tislhat  which  dress- 
eth  you  up  in  Nature's  richest  attire,  and  adorns  your  fsce 
with  her  choicest  colours.  *Tis  that  which  makes  exercise 
a  sport,  and  walking  abroad  the  enjoyment  of  your  liberty. 
Tia  thst  whieh  makes  fertile,  andinereaseth  the  natoral  en- 
dowments of  yoor  mind,  and  preserves  them  long  from  decay, 
makes  your  wit  aoute,  and  vour  memory  retentive.  Tis 
that  which  supports  the  fragility  of  a  corruptible  body,  and 
preserves  the  verdure,  vigour,  and  beauty  of  youth.  *Tis 
that  which  makes  the  soul  take  delight  in  her  mansion, 
sporting  herself  at  the  casements  of  your  eyes.  'Tis  that 
which  makes  pleasure  to  be  pleasure,  and  delights  delight- 
ful, without  which  you  can  solace  yourself  in  nothing  of 
terrene  felicities  or  epjoyments. 

**  But  now  take  a  view  of  yourself  when  health  has  turned 
its  back  upon  vou,  and  deserts  your  company ;  see  then 
how  the  scene  Is  changed,  bow  you  are  robbed  and  spoiled 
of  all  your  comforts  and  enjoyments.  Sleep  that  was  stretcht 
out  from  evening  to  the  mir  bright  day,  is  now  broken 
into  pieces,  and*  subdivided,  not  worth  the  aooounting ;  the 
night  that  before  seemed  short  is  now  too  long,  and  the 
downy  bed  presseth  hard  against  the  bones.  Kxercise  is 
now  toilinc,  snd  walking  abroad  the  carrying  of  a  burden. 
The  eye  that  flasht  as  lightnins  is  now  like  the  opaoous 
body  of  a  thick  cloud,  that  rolled  from  east  to  west,  swifter 
than  a  celestial  orb,  is  now  tired  and  weary  with  standina  still 
«*ihat  penetrated  the  centre  of  another  microcosm,  hath  lost 
its  planetary  influence,  and  is^become  obtuse  anddulV*  &c. 

If  such,  then,  be  a  true  picture  of  the  Qppoeite 
conditions  of  health  and  disease,  vrhat  stronger  in- 

*  MATHWAaises  on  th§  Mttlwd  and  Mnm  of  U$tiUh. 


ducementfl  can  any  one  v6i)titf9  to  gnra  hhs  an  iBistaiif 
in  the  ''  study  and  obeervaaee  m  Nalue'a  inaltai* 
tions,**  seeing  that  they  are  the  means  by  whidi  ^ 
beloved  ends  and  wtshcd*for  enjo3nnentB"  can  be 
attained,  and  that  we  "  may  as  likely  keep,  or  acquire 
riches  by  prodigality,  as  preserve  health,  and  ofatata 
long  life  by  intemperance,  inordinate  paasioiis,  a 
noxious  air,  and  such  lika  injurioaa  customs,  ways, 
and  manner  of  living.** Combe's  Pkjfnology. 


ANECnOTS    or   WEST,    I.ATE    PASaiPSJVT   OW   TAB 

ROYAL    ACADEMY. 

Whxk  Benjamin  West  was  some  eight  years  cM,  a  par^ 
of  roaming  Indians  paid  their  summer  visit  to  Springfiela, 
(Pennsylvania.)  and  were  much  pleased  with  the  n»)e 
sketches  which  the  boy  had  made  of  birds,  snd  fhiits,  and 
flowers,  for  in  such  drawings  manv  of  the  wild  Americans 
have  both  taste  and  skill,  xhev  showed  him  some  of  Iheir 
own  workmanship,  and  taught  him  how  to  prepare  the  rad 
and  yellow  colours  with  which  they  stained  their  weapons; 
to  these  hi?  mother  added  indigo,  and  thus  he  was  possessed 
of  the  three  primarjr  colours.  The  Indians,  unwilling  to 
leave  such  a  boy  in  ignorance  of  their  other  acquirements, 
taught  him  archery,  in  which  he  became  expert  enough  to 
shoot  refractory  birds,  which  rsAised  to  come  en  milder 
terms  for  their  likenesses.  The  Atlare  Prcsidsnt  of  the 
British  Academy,  taking  lessons  in  painting  and  in  arehny* 
from  a  tribe  of  Cherokees^  might  be  a  subject  worthy  of 
the  pencil. 

The  wants  of  West  increased  with  bis  knowledge.  He 
2ould  draw,  and  he  had  obtained  eoloQrs,but  Iwrtolay 
those  colours  skilfully  on,  he  could  not  well  coneeive.  A 
neighbour  informod  him  that  this  was  done  with  brushes 
formed  of  camels*  hair ;  there  were  no  osmeb  in  America, 
and  he  had  recourse  to  the  cat,  from  whose  bsek  and  tail  he 
supplied  his  wants.  The  cat  was  a  tafourite,  and  the 
altered  condition  of  her  fur  was  imputed  to  disease,  till  the 
boy*s  confession  explained  the  cause,  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  father,  who  nevertheless  sshuked  him,  but 
more  in  affection  than  in  anger.  Better  help  was  at  hand. 
One  Pennington,  a  merchant,  was  so  much  pleased  with 
the  sketches  of  his  cousin  Benjsmin,  that  he  sent  Him  a 
box  of  paints  and  pencils,  with  canvass  jpfe|Mire4  ton  the 
ease),  and  six  engravinn  by  OreollBg.  West  plaosd  ths 
box  on  a  chair  at  his  bedside,  and  was  unable  lo  sleej^ 
He  rose  with  the  dawn,  carried  his  oanvass  and  colours  Is 
ths  garret,  hung  up  the  engravings,  prepared  a  palette,  and 
commenced  copying.  So  completely  was  he  under  the 
control  of  this  species  of  enchantment,  thst  he  absented 
himself  from  school,  laboured  secretly  and  iaeessanU/^  and 
without  interruption,  for  several  days,  whea  the  snaioos 
inquiries  of  the  schoolmaster  introdoced  his  mother  into 
his  ^u4io  with  no  plessure  in  her  Idoks.  But  her  anger 
subsided  as  she  looked  upon  his  performance,  lie  had 
avoided  copyism,  and  made  a  picture  composed  from  two  of 
the  engravings,  telling  a  new  stor^ ,  and  coloured  with  a 
skill  and  effect  which  was  in  her  sight  surprising.  **  8he 
kissed  him,"  says  Oalt,  who  had  the  story  from  the  artist. 
*'  with  transports  of  affection,  and  assured  him  that  she 
would  not  only  intercede  with  bis  father  to  pardon  him  for 
having  absented  himself  from  school,  but  would  go  hendf 
to  the  master  and  beg  that  lie  might  not  be  punished. 
Sixty-seven  years  afterwards,  the  writer  of  these  memoirs 
had  the  gratification  to  sec  this  piece  in  the  same  room 
with  the  sublime  painting  of  Christ  Rejected,  on  which 
occasion  the  painter  declared  to  him  that  there  were  invanF* 
tive  touches  of  art  in  his  first  and  juvenile  essay,  whieh, 
with  all  his  subsequent  knowledge  and  experience,  be  had 
not  been  able  to  surpass."  A  similar  story  is  related  of 
Canova ; — ^he  visited  his  native  place  after  having  risen  into 
eminence,  looked  earnestly  on  the  performances  of  bb 
youth,  and  said  sorrowfhll^,  **  I  have  been  walking  but  nsi 
climbing^ JAves  of  Fawters, 


Maif  are  very  seldom  disappointed,  except  when 
desires  are  immoderate,  or  when  they  suffer  their  pssskwis 
to  overpower  their  reason,  and  dwell  u)x>n  delightful  seenes 
of  future  honours,  power,  or  riches,  till  they  mistake  pfoba* 
bilities  for  certainties,  or  wild  wishes  for  rational  MMes- 
tations.  If  such  men,  when  they  awake  from  these  tem 
tary  dreams,  find  the  pleasing  pliiantom  vanish'  away }  whsl 
can  they  blame  but  their  own  folly  ?«— Da.  /oM»«if 
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OVASXt^ftB.-*-THl  INDIA.N  ROSX — ^R08B  WaTIK. 

6«AS  WMM>  Qt^uitm  iomttimes  vpelt,  Gazypoor, 
iMf  ot|ibni|t4  for  iU  voM^wattr,  is  the  capitiU  of  a 
^bmat  or  proviqce  of  Hmdostan^  of  the  same  name. 
li  le  iiliii^  w  the  kft  bank  of  the  river  Ganges, 
.41  miles  north-east  of  Benares*  and  92  miles  east  of 
Aflatohad.  It  is  described  by  Bishop  Heber  as  a 
Wys  town  or  city,  and  vhen  viewed  from  the  river, 

presenting  a  very  striking  appearance,  though  on  a 
iospeetioa,  its  noblest  buildings  are,  as  is  too 
ofttn  the  case  in  ludiau  towns,  found  to  be  in  a 
nUimable  state  of  ruin. 

Hie  native  eity  itself  is,  however,  better  built,  and 
WUer  kept*  than  mmf  other  places  of  more  import-* 
Mi^  The  bazaars  are  neat  and  well  supplied,  and 
Biahop  Heber,  describiag  the  place,  says,  "  One  of  the 
atreete  was  so  wide,  one  might  have  supposed  oneself  in 
im  Bogltsb  <M>uDtry  town.*'  But  h^  adds,  "  the  town 
bM  no  large  houses  except  one,  the  property  of  a 
wealthy  Mussulman,  which  is  extremely  like  some  of 
111*  old  houses  in  Scotland,  as  represented  in  prints, 
and  deseribed  by  the  Author  of  Waverley.  Like  all 
^Hlier  natire  buildings,  it  looks  dingy  and  neglected, 
but  appears  in  good  substantial  repair,  and  is  a 
aMking  object,  more  so,  perhaps,  than  most  of  the 
CkNinthian  verandahs  at  Calcutta.  There  are,  more* 
9?er,  the  remains  of  an  old  castle  here,  now  reduced 
to  little  more  than  a  high  green  mound,  scattered 
irith  ruins,  and  overhung  with  some  fine  trees.** 

Although  the  neighbduring  population  is  chiefly 
Hindoo,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitanta 
of  the  town  are  Mussulmans.  Their  mosques  here, 
are  more  numerous,  or  at  least  more  remarkable,  than 
the  pagodas.  Indeed,  although,  taking  the  whole 
pnovince  together,  they  form  but  barely  an  eleventh 
part  of  the  population,  and  amongst  the  remainder, 
HIndooism  exists  in  all  its  strength  and  bigotry,  yet 
as  it  is  in  the  large  towns  that  the  Mussulmans 
chiefly  abound,  they  sometimes  appear  here  in  such 
numbers,  in  the  shops  and  streeta,  as  to  lead  persons 
to  believe  that  they  bear  a  more  considerable  propor- 
tion to  their  Hindoo  brethren. 

"  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town,**  the 
Bishop  relates,  '^  is  a  very  handsome,  though  ruined 
palace,  built  by  the  Naw&b,  Cossim  Ali  Khan,  the 
most  airy  and  best  contrived,  so  far  as  can  bfe  per- 
ceived from  ita  outward  appearance,  of  any  of  the 
eastern  buildings  I  have  seen.  Ita  verandsdis  are 
really  magnificent,  but  ita  desolation  is  so  recent,  that 
it  is  very  far  from  being  a  pleasing  object  on  ap- 
proaching near  enough  to  perceive  ita  decay.  It 
is  approached  from  the  land  through  a  fine  stone 
gateway,  which,  though  differing  in  a  few  particulars 
Irom  the  English  Gothic,  certainly  belongs  to  the  same 
style  of  an^hitecture.  This  is  in  good  repair,  and  has 
still  ita  massive  teak  folding-doors  clenched  with  iron 
studs,  and  with  the  low-browed  wicket  in  the  middle, 
like  an  English  castle  or  college. 

"  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  town,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  gardens  and  scattered  cottages,  are 
the  houses  of  the  civil  servanta  of  the  Company, 
mostly  with  ground-floors  only,  but  large  and  hand- 
some. They  are  surrounded  by  good  gardens,  and 
oeeupy  picturesque  situations  amidst  tame  but  luxu- 
riant scenery,  where  the  green  lanes,  flowering  hedge- 
rows, and  recediug  glades,  bring  to  mind  some  of 
the  most  cukivated  portions  of  England.  Beyond 
these  is  the  military  cantonment,  ugly  low  bungalows, 
with  sloping  roofs  of  red  tile,  but  deriving  some  ad- 
vantage from  the  trees  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded and  laton^ingled,    The  most  conspicuous 


building  amongirt  them  is  the  monument  to  Lord 
Comwulis,  who  died  here  on  his  way  up  the  conntey. 
It  has  been,  evidently,**  savs  Bishop  Heber,  '^  a  very 
eostly  building  i  ita  matenals  are  excellent,  being  of 
the  finest  freestone  I  ever  saw,  and  it  is  an  imitation 
of  the  celebrated  SibyFs  Temple,  of  larse  propor- 
tions, solid  masonry,  and  raised  above  we  ground 
on  a  lofty  and  striking  basement ;  but  the  building  is 
utterly  unmeaning ;  it  is  neither  a  temple  nor  a  tomb, 
neither  has  altar,  statue,  or  inscription;  and  it  is 
vexatious  to  think  that  a  church  might  have  been 
built,  and  a  handsome  marble  monument  to  Lord 
Comwallis  placed  in  ita  interior,  for  little  more  money. 
Ugly,  however,  as  it  is,  it  may  yet  be  made  a  good 
use  of,  by  making  it  serve  the  purpose  of  a  detached 
bell-tower  to  the  new  church  which  is  required  for  the 
station.  The  times  are,  I  fear,  unpropitious  for  any 
granta  of  this  nature  from  the  Indian  government,  yet 
ike  wanta  of  this  station  are  so  urgent — ^for  when  they 
have  European  soldiers  here  again,  they  will  have  no 
building  of  any  kind  to  receive  them  for  worship, — and 
the  representation  which  the  principal  civil  and  mili- 
tary servanta  have  made  to  me  is  so  strong,  that  it  is 
absolutely  my  duty  to  urge  the  case,  and  I  will  cer- 
tainly do  so.  The  place  (an  old  riding-house,)  which 
had  been  used  as  a  church  before  the  station  lost  ita 
chaplain,  the  quarter-master  had  reported,  some  time 
since,  to  government,  as  unsafe  for  any  persons  to 
assemble  in.  A  tradesman,  however,  offered  his  long 
room,  (generally  used  for  auctions,  and*  sometimes  for 
assemblies,)  which,  now  that  the  European  regiment 
was  absent,  and  the  probable  congregation  less  nume- 
rous than  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  answered  the 
purpose  extremely  well,  being  large,  airy,  and  furnished 
both  with  seata  and  punkahs.  Mr.  Corrie  read 
prayers,  and  I  preached  and  administered  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  a  small,  but  very  atten- 
tive congregation,  almost  exclusively  of  the  higher 
class.*' 

'  It  is  really  melancholy  to  read  such  accounta  as 
this  of  Bishop  Heber,  respecting  the  deplorable  want  of 
Christian  churches  and  ministers  amongst  the  Christian 
inhabitanta  of  India !  What  must  f^  the  effect  on 
the  religious  principles  and  practice  of  the  Christians 
themselves,  coming  as  they  do  firom  this  land  of 
spiritual  abundance !  What,  also,  must  be  the  fatal 
influence  on  the  minds,  both  of  Mohammedans  and 
Hindoos,  when  they  contrast  the  number  and  state  of 
their  mosques  and  pagodas  with  the  unworthy  charac- 
ter of  the  places  of  worship  in  which  our  clergy  are 
compelled  to  officiate  in  many  of  the  Mofussil  stations ! 
If  we  would  make  any  effectual  rel^ious  impres- 
sion on  our  unbelieving  fellow-subjecta  in  India,  we 
must  first  make  our  holy  religion  appear  respectable 
in  their  eyes. 

Ghazeepore  is  celebrated  throughout  India  for  the 
wholesomoiess  of  ita  air,  and  the  beauty  and  extent 
of  ita  rose-gardens.  Perhaps  these,  in  a  good  degree, 
arise  from  the  same  cause, — the  elevated  level  on 
which  it  stands  and  the  dryness  of  ita  soil,  which 
never  retains  the  moisture,  and  after  the  heaviest 
showers  is  in  a  very  few  hours  fit  to  walk  on  with 
comfort.  The  English  regimenta  removed  hither  from 
the  other  stations,  have,  it  is  said  always  found 
the  number  of  their  deaths  diminish  from  the  Indian 
to  the  European  proportion. 

The  precious  incense  of  the  rose,  the  a/ls-^oo/,  so 
celebrated  throughout  all  the  civiliaed  parta  of  the 
worid,  is  produced  in  considerable  quantities  in  the 
gardens  round  Ghazeepore.  A  paradise  of  roses  con- 
veys qpchanting  ideas  to  the  mind.  Fancy  decks  the 
scene  in  bright  and  glowing  colours ;  sober  reality, 
however^  dispels  these  gay  iUusions  -,  the  cultivation 
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of  roses  M  Gltazeepore  is  a  tiiere  matter  of  basincas, 
and  the  extensive  fields,  though  planted  with  rosa, 
do  not  appear  so  bcantiful  and  attractive  a>  might  at 
first  be  imagiaed.  The  fact  is,  the  Indian  rose,  though 
its  very  name  seems  to  imply  distinction,  can  only 
BOHtain  a  comparison  with  its  European  sisters  in  the 
fragranoe  which  it  yields.  Ft  is  beantiful,  for  conld 
a  rose  be  otherwise  ?  Bnt  excepting  at  Agra,  it  does 
not  attain  to  the  magnificent  size  common  in  England, 
nor  does  it  pres«it  the  infinite  varieties  which  adorn 
our  gardens. 

England  is  not  the  land  of  romanct",  but  her  hop- 
grounds  have  been  considered  as  far  more  beautiftd 
than  the  vine-wreathed  valleys  of  France,  or  the  rose- 

firdens  which  bloom  in  the  East.  The  rose  of  an 
nglish  cottage,  clambering  from  lattice  to  lattice, 
and  mounting  over  the  rustic  porch  in  bright  ra- 
dundance,  is  infinitely  more  attractive  than  its  Indian 
namesake.  The  roses  of  eastern  climes  bloom 
sparingly  upon  a  low  shrub,  which  is  kept  to  a 
dwarfish  size  by  the  gardener's  knife,  and  the  fuD- 
blowa  flowers  being  gathered  every  morning,  the  trees 
rarely  present  the  luxuriance  of  loaded  boughs,  droop- 
ing beneath  the  weight  of  their  silken  treasures. 

The  roses  of  Ghazeepore  are  planted  formally,  in 
large  fields,  occupying  many  hundred  acres  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  flush  of  their  flowers,  when 
opening  to  the  morning  ray,  and  enamelling  the 
verdant  carpet  of  green  spread  over  a  sun-lit  plain, 
cannot,  however,  fail  to  delight  the  eye.  The  gather- 
ing of  the  roses  is  performed  systematically  by  a 
multitude  of  poor  labourers,  who  carefully  secure 
every  full-blown  flower.  The  first  process  which 
these  undergo  is  that  of  distillation.  The  goolSahte 
paanee,  rose-water,  thus  obtained  is  poured  into  large 
vessels,  which  arc  exposed  uncovered  to  the  open  air 


during  the  night.  Hie  *ahui,  or  Jars,  are  s 
occasionally,  the  essential  oil  Boating  on  the  surface 
being  the  precious  concentration  of  aroma,  which  is 
•0  b^hly  prized.  It  takes  200,000  well-grown  roses 
to  produce  the  weight  of  a  rupee  of  atta.  The  price 
even  on  the  spot  is  extravagant,  a  rupee's  weight 
being  sold  in  the  bazaar,  where  it  is  oftoi  adulteiKted 
with  sandal-wood,  for  eighty  rupees,  (about  eight 
pounds  of  our  money,)  and  at  the  English  warehoua^ 
where  it  is  warranted  genuine,  at  a  hundred  rupees, 
or  ten  pounds. 

Bose-water  which  has  been  skimmed  is  reckoned 
inferior  to  that  which  retains  its  essentiBl  oil,  and  is 
sold  at  Ghazeepore  at  a  lower  price  then  that  which 
is  warranted  with  its  cream  entire ;  thoo^  acccwd- 
iug  to  the  opinion  of  many,  there  is  ecarody  any 
perceptible  difference  in  the  quality.  A  «er,  a  full 
quart  of  the  best,  may  be  obtained  for  eight  anat, 
which  is  about  one  shilling.  Rose-water  enters  into 
almost  every  part  of  the  domestic  economy  of  die 
natives  of  India :  it  is  used  for  ablutions,  in  inediciiie, 
and  in  cookery.  Before  the  abolition  of  preamts,  it 
made  a  part  of  the  offerings  of  persons  who  were  not 
rich  enough  to  load  the  trays  with  gifts  of  greater 
value  i  it  is  poured  over  the  hands  after  thai  meals, 
and  at  the  festival  of  the  Hookt,  all  the  goeets  are 
profusely  sprinkled  with  it.  Enropeans  suffering 
under  attacks  of  prickly  fever,  find  the  tise  of  rose- 
water  a  great  alleviation ;  natives  take  it  internally  for 
all  sorts  of  complaints ;  they  consider  it  to  be  a  sove- 
reign remedy  for  an'inward  bmise)  and,  in  Aict,  £sa 
dr  Coloffnt  cannot  be  more*  popular  in  Fnnce  than 
rose-water  is  in  India. 

D.  I.  E. 
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LEOPARD    HUNTING 

IV  THE  BA9T  IHDIBt. 

HvHTiMO  ii^  Ittdia  i«  pursued  by  Earopeami  with 
greater  ardoar  than  even  in  this  country  among  the 
most  confirmed  sportsmen,  and  this  probably  because 
to  a  European  both  the  excitement  and  the  novelty 
are  greater.  The  scenery  is  more  grand  and  imposing, 
the  game  generally  more  untractable  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  kill,  while  the  mounted  animals  are  the  largest, 
th«  strongest,  and  the  most  sagacious  of  the  dumb 
creaticm.  When  a  person  is  mounted  upon  the  back 
of  an  elephant,  threading  the  jungle  in  search  of  a 
tiger,  or  a  leopard,  the  whole  frame  thrills  with  excite- 
ment; all  idea  of  danger  vanishes;  the  eye  is  dilated, 
and  the  heart  throbs  to  see  the  savage  roused.  Con- 
sequences are  seldom  or  never  calculated,  and  the  sad 
accidents  which  often  occur  in  pursuing  these  perilous 
sports,  are  a  vain  warning  against  the  repetition  of 
an  enjoyment  as  dangerous  as  it  is  exciting. 

The  leopard  is  not  so  frequently  hunted  in  India 
as  the  tiger,  because  in  general  it  affords  less  sport. 
It  is  far  more  shy  and  subtle,  and  a  jungle  may  be 
beaten  for  days  together  without  seeing  one.  These 
animals  are  scarcely  ever  met  with  but  in  the  depths 
of  the  forests,  whence  they  emerge  by  night,  and 
prowl  in  seat  eh  of  smaller  prey,  such  as  sheep  and 
goats,  and  the  young  of  larger  cattle,  but  they  rarely 
attack  human  beings.  They  are  excessively  ravenous, 
tear  their  prey  to  pieces  with  both  claws  and  teeth, 
devour  it  with  a  voraciousness  beyond  that  of  any 
other  animal,  and,  though  consuming  a  quantity  alto- 
gether amazing,  are  always  thin.  They  are  the  most 
active  of  the  feline  race,  running  up  trees  with  ex- 
treme agility,  and  thus  generally  defying  pursuit]— 
nothing  but  the  rifle  or  matchlock  can  then  reach 
them.  The  name  of  the  leopard  in  India  implies  this 
quality,  being  Lackreehung,  literally  Tree-tiger. 

This  creature  is  remarkable  above  all  of  its  genus 
for  the  beauty  of  its  colour,  which  is  a  brilliant  yellow, 
with  spots  about  the  size  of  a  penny-piece  disposed 
in  groups  over  its  body;  they  are  of  a  bright  black, 
and  contrast  beautifully  with  the  radiant  hide.  The 
animal  is  about  four  feet  long  from  the  tip  of  the 
snout  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  which  varies  from 
the  length  of  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet.  It  is 
fireqaently,  however,  destroyed  by  the  panther. 

The  accompanying  engraving  represents  the  shoot- 
ing of  a  leopard  in  a  tree,  whither  it  had  taken  refuge 
from  a  number  of  pariah  dogs  by  which  it  had  been 
pursued.  The  creature  had  concealed  itself  in  a 
thick  grove,  near  a  village,  evidently  with  an  intention 
of  banqueting  upon  the  domestic  cattle  stalled  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Some  pariah  dogs  of  the  village, 
having  discovered  its  retreat,  gave  the  alarm,  when 
others  joined  the  pack,  and  they  pursued  the  enemy, 
which  made  its  escape  into  a  mango-tree.  Informa- 
tion being  given  to  an  Englishman,  who  happened  to 
be  residing  near,  he  repaired  to  the  spot  upon  his 
elephant,  and  armed  with  a  rifle.  The  moment  he 
appeared  within  sight  of  the  tree  in  which  the  leopard 
had  taken  refuge,  the  wily  creature  crawled  along  a 
thin  branch  just  beyond  which  grew  another  of  larger 
bulk,  that  protected  its  body  from  the  hunter*s  aim. 
At  length  having  reached  that  part  of  the  stem  where 
two  huge  boughs,  diverging  from  the  trunk,  formed 
a  fork,  the  leopard  seated  it^f  between  the  branches, 
its  body  protected  by  one  of  them,  and  just  exposing 
its  head  to  the  rifle  of  the  Englishman,  who  fired,  his 
ball  taking  effect  between  the  eyes.  With  a  roar  of 
agony  the  leopard  placed  its  paws  upon  the  wound, 
and  fell  backwards  dead. 

Like  th«  tiger,  the  leopard,  when  induced  to  a 
struggle  for  life,  is  extremely  desperate.   Its  strength. 


for  so  small  a  creature,  is  prodigkms,  and  its  mtiMtf 
'  renders  it  formidable.   It  has  Anquently  been  known 
to  spring  upon  the  back  of  an  elephant  nnd  attack 
the  rider,  and  the  elephant  has  such  a  dread  of  it, 
that  he  cannot  easily  be  induced  to  approach  one 
when  alive.    Like  all  animals  of  its  genns,  the  leopaiti 
is  very  cowardly,  and  will  not,  if  escape  be  practicahle, 
stop  to  defend  itself  from  the  attacks  of  an  animal  of 
inferior  power.    It  seldom  seizes  its  prey  openly,  bnt 
prowls  during  the  night,  and  coming  stealthily  upon 
it,  takes  it  by  surprise.     Ravenous  as  is  the  leopaid, 
it  will  frequently  go  for  days  together  without  food, 
but  even   when  it  obtains  a  plentiful  suppfy,   ancf 
swallows  a  prodigious  quantity,  it  still  never  appears 
satisfied. 

Notwithstanding    the   natural    cowardice  of  the 
leopard,  its  fierceness  under  excitement  may  be  ima- 
gined from  the  following  occurrence,  which  happened 
to  a  friend  of  mine  from  whom  I  received  the  par- 
ticulars.    He  was  travelling  in  the  soothem  parts 
of  India  towards  the  Mysore,  and  having  arrived 
one  evening  at  a  convenient  spot  upon  the  border  of 
a  jungle,  and  not  far  from  a  village,  he  ordered  his 
tent  to  be  pitched  for  the  night.     He  had  with  him  a 
pointer,  with  a  litter  of  three  puppies  *,  she  was  chained 
under  a  tree  near  the  tent,  and  close  by  her  slept  two 
of  the  palankeen-bearers.     There  was  no  moon,  and 
the  darkness  was  increased  by  the  thickness  d[  the 
grove  which  he  had  selected  for  his  night*a  halt.  Two 
hours  after  midnight,  he  was  awoke  by  a  loud  outcry, 
and  starting  from  his  bed,  he  discovered  that  some 
beast  of  prey,  which  the  palankeen-bearers  said  was 
a  tiger,  had  carried  off  his  favourite  pointer.     He 
determined  to  explore  the  jungle  in  search  of  the 

Elunderer,  as  soon  as  day  should  dawn,  and  no  sooner 
ad  the  gray  light  begun  to  streak  the  horizon  than, 
armed  with  a  rifle,  and  accompanied  by  twelve  fol- 
lowers, four  of  whom  carried  matchlocks,  he  set  oat 
in  pursuit  of  the  supposed  tiger.  A  short  distance 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  jungle  was  a  thicket,  so  dose 
that  none  of  the  p^rty  could  make  their  way  into  it; 
half  a  dozen  pariah  dogs  were  accordingly  procured, 
and  sent  into  the  thicket.  These  dogs  have  a  tolerably 
good  scent,  and,  when  actiqg  in  concert,  are  not  defi- 
cient in  courage,  though  individually  they  are  not  in 
general  to  be  relied  on. 

The  dogs  readily  took  the  covert,  and  in  a  short 
time  it  was  evident  from  their  sharp  quick  bark,  and 
almost  immediate  howling,  that  the  prey  had  been 
found  and  attacked.  The  continued  howling  of  one 
of  the  dogs  proved  that  he  had  been  desperately 
wounded;  after  a  short  interval  the  dogs  had  made 
a  second  attack,  for  a  fierce  struggle  was  heard  in  the 
thicket,  and  within  a  few  seconds,  a  huge  leopard 
sprang  out,  pursued  by  five  of  the  dogs,  one  of  which 
seized  it  by  the  leg.  This  brought  the  animal  up; 
it  turned  upon  its  aggressor,  when  one  of  the  party 
fired,  and  struck  the  beautiful  beast  just  above  the 
left  shoulder.  It  first  rolled  upon  its  back,  but  regain- 
ing its  former  position,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning, 
leaped  upon  the  man,  and  brought  him  to  the 
earth,  fixing  its  claws  in  his  loins,  and  stripping  the 
flesh  to  the  bone.  Another  ball  received  into  the 
body,  caused  it  to  quit  its  prostrate  victim,  and 
attempt  to  assault  its  second  aggressor,  but  his  ball 
having  injured  the  back,  it  was  unable  to  spring. 
It  nevertheless  dragged  itself  forward,  though  the 
hinder  part  of  its  body  was  completely  paralyzed, 
and  still  threatened  the  most  desperate  resistance; 
when  my  friend,  putting  his  rifle  almost  close  to  its 
bead, -prevented  further  mischief.  The  poor  fellow 
who  had  been  so  dreadfully  mangled  by  the  leopard, 
died  during  the  following  night. 
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So  seldom  is  the  leopard  seen  during  the  day,  that 
no  apprehension  is  ever  entertained  from  it  hy  tra- 
vellers in  passing  through  the  jungles.  The  tiger  is 
in  India  the  dreaded  tyrant  of  the  forest,  and  wherever 
he  chooses  to  make  his  lair^  the  spot  hecomes,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  solitude,  and  the  ahode  of  danger. 
It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  all  heasts  of  prey  of  the 
feline  race  which  attack  man  in  India,  prefer  the 
blacks  to  the  whites.  It  has  heen  stated,  times  out  of 
number,  by  experienced  himters,  and  I  have  nevep 
beard  it  contradicted,  that  if  a  European  and  a 
native  have  happened  to  be  in  company  when  a  tiger 
has  made  an  assault,  the  native  has  always  been  the 
person  first  attacked.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  circumstance  of  tigers  not  being 
familiar  with  white  faces,  which  may  induce  them  to 
prefer  the  natural  race  of  the  country.  With  all 
their  predilection,  however,  for  copper  or  sable  skins, 
I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  come  within  the  reach 
of  these  dumb  epicureans,  for  although  they  may 
prefer  that  human  flesh  indigenous  to  the  country,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  for  lack  of  a  better  object  they 
would  snap  up  a  European  without  much  ceremony. 

J.  XI.  C 


ON  THE  STUDY  OF  INSECTS. 

Is  anything  that  proceeds  from  the  hands  of  the 
Great  Creator  too  insignificant  for  man  to  investigate  ? 
A  moment's  reflection  will  apprize  us  that  the  most 
minute  insect  must  necessarily  be  as  fully  perfected 
in  its  structure,  in  its  wonderful  apparatus  of  nerves, 
muscles,  respiratory  organs,  and  organs  of  the  senses, 
and  all  their  functions,  and  its  system  of  circulation, 
(proved  by  recent  discoveries,)  as  the  largest,  and, 
according  to  its  rank  in  nature,  the  most  gigantic 
animal,  over  which  it  possesses  an  infinite  superiority 
of  muscular  strength ;  and  when  we  find  that  there 
are  insects  scarcely  discoverable  without  a  lens,  must 
we  not  exclaim,  with  wonder  and  admiration,  at  the 
stupendous  power  evinced  in  their  construction ;  and 
should  not  this  stimulate  us  to  learn  as  much  as  we 
can  concerning  these  miracles,  that  we  may  be  better 
able  to  appreciate  the  marvellous  power  displayed  in 
their  creation,  although  we  can  scarcely  hope  to 
arrive  at  the  perfect  comprehension  of  their  least  attri- 
butes, the  complexity  of  their  organia^tion,  when 
even  most  simple,  the  multiplicity  of  their  instincts, 
the  quality  of  those  instincts,  and  their  very  powerful 
agency  in  supporting  the  universal  equilibrium  of 
nature  ?  Who  then  is  bold  enough  to  say,  even  to 
what  his  arrogance  and  assumption  have  dared  to 
style  a  contemptible  insect  3  "  Thou  art  beneath  my 
notice,"  when  he  feels  that  the  pigmy  might  reply, 
"  Thou,  with  all  thy  boasted  superiority,  dost  not 
comprehend  me."  Humility  is  the  crown  pf  huma- 
nity, and  let  us  follow  the  words  of  Solomon,  and 
learn  wisdom  from  the  ant. — Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 


TH£  TUBEROSE. 


This  plant  emits  its  fragrant  smell  powerfully  after  sanset, 
and  has  been  observed  in  a  sultry  evening,  after  thunder, 
when  the  air  was  highly  charged  with  electric  fluid,  to  dart 
small  sparks  or  scintillations  of  lurid  flame  in  great  abun- 
dance from  such  of  its  flowers  as  are  fading, — Edinburgh 
Phil,  Jour. 


dM 


The  earth  with  its  scarred  face,  is  the  symbol  of  the  Past ; 
the  air  and  heaven,  of  Futurity.— Coleridge. 


Let  every  man  endeavour  to  make  the  world  happy,  by  a 
strict  performance  of  his  dutv  to  God  and  man,  and  the 
mighty  work  of  reformation  will  soon  be  accomplished. — 
Dr.  JoHirsorr. 


THE  RIVER  MISSOURI, 

IN   NORTH   AMERICA. 


The  Missouri  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  America 
the  continent  so  famous  for  the  greatness  of  its 
streams.  Its  principal  branch  rises  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  about  the  latitude  of  43°  30'  north 
and  the  112th  degree  of  western  longitude  5  its  head 
spring  is  said  to  be  not  more  than  one  mile  distant 
from  the  source  of  another  great  river, — the  Columbia, 
which  flows  in  a  contrary  direction  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  This  branch  has  been  termed  by  the  American 
travellers.  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  (who  explor^id 
the  whole  course  of  the  Missouri,)  Jefferson's  RiVer, 
in  compliment  to  the  United  States*  president  of  that 
name  j  and  three  of  its  tributaries  have,  in  the  same 
spirit,  been  dignified  with  the  appellations  of  P/iilo- 
sophy,  Philanthropy,  and  tVisdom.  When  Jefferson's 
river  has  run  a  course  of  about  270  miles,  it  is  joined 
by  two  others,  called  Gallatin's  and  Madison's,  after 
the  statesmen  so  named ;  and  their  united  waters  flow 
together  for  nearly  3000  miles,  under  the  name  of 
Missouri,  until  they  pour  themselves  into  the  channel 
of  the  Mississippi. 

At  the  distance  of  about  180  miles  from  this 
junction, — or  of  450  miles  from  the  source  of  the 
Jefferson  branch, — the  river  escapes  from  among  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  loses  the  character  which,  till 
shortly  previous,  it  had  borne  throughout,  of  a  foaming 
torrent.  The  spot  at  which  it  emerges,  is  remarkable 
for  the  sublimity  of  its  scenery;  for  nearly  six  miles, 
precipitous  masses  of  rock  rise  perpendicularly  from 
the  water's  edge,  to  the  height  of  nearly  1 200  feet. 
"  They  are  composed,"  says  the  official  narrative  of 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  "  of  a  black  granite  near  its  base, 
but  from  its  lighter  colour  above,  and  from  the  frag- 
ments, we  suppose  the  upper  part  to  be  flints  of  a 
yellowish  brown  and  cream  colour.  Nothing,*'  it  is 
added,  "  can  be  imagined  more  tremendous  than  the 
frowning  darkness  of  those  rocks,  which  project  over 
the  river,  and  menace  us  with  destruction.  The 
river,  of  350  yards  in  width,  seems  to  have  forced  its 
channel  down  this  solid  mass,  but  so  reluctantly  has 
it  given  way,  that  during  the  whole  distance  the 
water  is  very  deep,  even  at  the  edges,  and  for  the  first 
three  miles  there  is  not  a  spot,  except  one  of  a  few 
yards,  in  which  a  man  could  stand  between  the  water 
and  the  towering  perpendicular  of  the  mountain :  tha 
convulsion  of  the  passage  must  have  been  terrible, 
since  at  its  outlet  there  are  vast  columns  of  rock  torn 
from  the  mountain,  which  are  strewed  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  the  trophies,  as  it  were,  of  the  victory. 
Several  fine  springs  burst  out  from  the  chasms  of  th^ 
rock,  and  contribute  to  increase  the  river,  which  has 
now  a  strong  current }  but  very  fortunately  we  are 
able  ^to  overcome  it  with  our  oars,  since  it  would  be 
impossible  to  use  either  the  cord  or  the  pole.  Thid 
extraordinary  range  of  rocks  we  called  the  Gates  df 
the  Rocky  Mountains." 

About  110  miles  from  this  tremendous  chasm,  the 
"  Falls  of  the  Missouri"  occur;  and  for  the  space  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen  miles,  the  river  presents  a  suc- 
cession of  rapids  and  cataracts.    At  the  "  Great  Fall,** 
as  the  largest  of  these  is  termed,  it  is  300  yards  wide; 
and  for  about  a  third  of  this  breadth,  the  water  rolls  in 
one  smooth,  even  sheet,  over  a  precipiceof  nearly  ninety 
feet  in  height.     The  remaining  portion  of  the  stream 
precipitates   itself  with   a  more  rapid  current,   and 
being  broken  in  its  fall  by  projecting  rocks,  "  forms 
a   splendid  prospect  of  perfectly  white   foam,   two 
hundred  yards  in  length," — ^witn  "  all  that  glory  of 
refracted  light,  and  everlasting  sound,  and  infinity  of 
motion^  which,"  to  use  the  words  of  a  modem  writer 
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*'  make  a  great  waterfall  the  most  magnificent  of  all 
earthly  objeeta."  The  fall  which  is  next  in  height,  is 
perhaps  a  more  remarkable  object  still.  It  extends 
completely  across  the  river,  where  its  width  is  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  3  "  the  whole  Missouri,"  says 
the  narrative  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  "  U  suddenly 
stopped  by  one  shelving  rock,  without  a  single  niche, 
and  with  an  edge  as  straight  and  regular  as  if  formed 
by  art," — over  which  the  volume  of  its  waters  is 
precipitated  "  in  one  even  uninterrupted  sheet,  to  the 
perpendicular  depth  of  fifty  feet,  whence  dashing 
against  the  rocky  bottom,  it  rushes  rapidly  down, 
leaving  behind  it  a  spray  of  the  purest  foam.  The 
scene  which  it  presented,"  add  the  travellers  who  ex- 
plored it,  "  was,  indeed,  singularly  beautiful,  since, 
without  any  of  the  wild  irregular  sublimity  of  the 
lower  falls,  it  combined  all  the  regular  elegances 
which  the  fancy  of  a  painter  would  select,  to  form  a 
beautiful  waterfall." 

From  the  falls,  down  to  the  very  mouth  of  the 
Missouri, — a  distance  of  more  than  2500  miles,-! — 
there  is  no  obstacle  to  the  navigation  of  this  river, 
but  what  arises  from  the  rapidity  of  its  current.  In 
this  long  course,  its  waters  are  increased  by  the 
junction  of  many  other  streams,  both  great  and 
small;  among  the  largest  are  the  Yellow  Stone,  La 
Platte,  Kansas  and  Osage,  the  first  of  which  is  1880, 
and  the  last  133  miles,  above  the  union  with  the 
Mississippi.  It  would  be  difficult  to  comprise  in  any 
general  description,  the  characteristics  of  a  river  so 
extensive  in  its  course,  and  fed  by  so  many  various 
streams;  still  the  Missouri  is  sufficiently  powerful  to 
give  to  all  its  waters  something  of  an  uniform  cha- 
racter,— and  one  extremely  remarkable.  Its  prodi- 
gious length  of  course,  as  Mr.  Flint  says,  its  uncom- 
mon turbidness,  its  impetuous  and  wild  character, 
and  the  singular  country  through  which  it  runs, 
impart  to  it  a  natural  grandeur  belonging  to  the 
sublime.  "  We  have  never  crossed  it,"  continues  this 
writer,  "  without  experiencing  a  feeling  of  this  sort, 
nor  without  a  stretch  of  the  imagination,  to  trace  it 
along  its  immense  distances,  Uirough  its  distant 
regions,  to  the  lonely  and  stupendous  mountains  from 
which  it  springs." 

The  Mississippi  is  remarkable  for  the  clearness  of 
its  waters,  which  are  of  a  light  blue,  not  unlike  the 
hue  of  the  deep  sea,  or  of  the  Rhone  at  Geneva. 
The  Missouri,  on  the  other  hand,  is  described  as 
being  *'  nearly  as  thick  as  peas  soup,"  and  of  a  dirty 
muddy- whitish  colour.  A  glassful  of  the  former 
appears  as  clear  as  any  spring- water ;  one  of  the 
latter  is  perfectly  turbid,  "  worse  than  the  rain- 
puddles  on  a  highway-road,"  and  in  a  few  minutes 
deposits  a  stratum  of  mud ;  yet  this  turbid  water, 
according  to  Mr.  Flint,  after  the  settlement  of  the 
whitish  earth,  which  soon  falls  down,  is  remarkably 
pure,  pleasant,  and  healthy  j  and  another  American 
geographer  says,  that  it  is  more  easily  preserved  cool, 
and  fit  to  drink,  than  other  waters  are.  The  surface 
of  the  Mississippi,  Above  the  junction,  is  generally 
clear  of  drift-wood,  while  that  of  the  Missouri  is  all 
covered  with  half-burnt  logs,  trees  with  their  branches 
torn  off,  and  great  rafts  or  floating  islands  of  timber, 
drifted  from  the  interior,  sweeping  and  whirling  along 
at  a  furious  rate. 

The  Missouri  enters  the  Mississippi  from  the  west- 
ward, nearly  at  right  angles  to  it  j  and  such,  says 
Captain  Hall,  is  the  impetuosity  of  its  current,  that 
it  fairiy  divides  the  Mississippi  even  to  the  left  or 
eastern  bank.  "  there  were  literally,"  he  says,  *'  not 
above  ten  or  twelve  yards  of  clear  water  on  that  side 
of  the  river,  while  all  the  rest  was  muddy.  The  line 
of  actual  contact  was  particularly  interesting;    it 


seemed  as  if  the  dirty  Missoori  had  insinuated  itscif 
under  the  clear  Mississippi,  for  we  saw  it  bofling  up 
at  a  hundred  places.     First  a  small  curdling  white 
spot,  not  bigger  than  a  roan*s  hand,  made  its  appear- 
ance near  the   surface  j    this    rapidly   swelled   and 
boiled  about,  till,  in  a  few  seconds,  it  suddenly  became 
as  large  as  a  steam-boat,  spreading  itself  on  all  sides 
in  gigantic  eddies  or  whirlpools,  in  a  manner  that  I 
hardly  know  how  to  describe,  but  which  was  ama- 
zingly striking.     At  other  places  the  two  <nirrent8 
ran  along,  side  by  side,  without  the  least  intermix- 
tiure,  like  oil  and  water  j  but  this  separation  never 
continued  long,  and  the  contaminating  Missouri  soon 
conquered  the  beautiful  Mississippi, — ^indeed  the  stain 
is  never  got  rid  of  for  one  moment,  during  the  1200 
miles  that  the  united  stream  runs  over,  before  it  falls 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico." 

The  Missouri  carries   down  a  great   quantity  of 
sand ;  this,  with  the  aid  of  what  is  derived  from  the 
neighbouring;  banks,   forms  sand-bars->(as  they  are 
called),   projecting  into  the  river.     By  forcing  the 
stream  towards  the  opposite  bank,  these  sand-bars 
aid  materially  in  the  process  of  undermining  its  loose 
texture,  yet  they  are  themselves  constantly  removing. 
The  American  travellers  mention  an  instance  in  which 
this  shifting  character  was  likely  to  have  produced 
serious  results.     The  party  had  encamped,  as  was 
often  their  habit,  upon  one  of  these  sand-bars,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  sergeant  on  guard 
alarmed  them  by  crying  that  it  was  sinking ;  "  we 
jumped  up,"  say  they,  "  and  found  that  botii  above 
and  below  our  camp  the  sand  was  undermined  and 
falling  in  very  fast:  we  had  scarcely  got  into  the 
boats  and  pushed  off,  when  the  bank  under  which 
they  had  been  lying  fell  in,  and  would  certainly  have 
sunk  the  two  perioques  (open  oared  boats,)  if  they 
had  remained  there.     By  the  time  we  reached  the 
opposite  shore,  the  ground  of  our  encampment  sunk 
also."     This  incident  occurred  as  they  were  making 
the  circuit  of  the  Great  Bend.     From  the  shifting  of 
these  sand-bars  the  bed  of  the  Missouri  is  constantly 
changing ;  a  chart  of  the  river  as  it  runs  this  year, 
says  Mr.  Flint,  gives  little  ground  for  calculation  in 
navigating  it  the  next.     The  change,  however,  is  not 
confined  to  its  bed  -;  the  rapid  and  sweeping  current 
of  this  river  is  constantly  undermining  its  banks, 
large  masses  of  which  frequently  fall  in.     The  soil 
through  which  it  flows  is  of  a  very  loose  texture,  and 
the  waters  are  perpetually  scooping  away  the  banks 
at  one  place,  and  depositing  mud  and  drift-wood  at 
others.    Lewis  and  Clarke  mention  two  spots,  at  some 
distance  lower  down  than  the  junction  with  the  Platte, 
at  which  a  portion  of  the  cliff  or  hill,  in  each  in- 
stance nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and 
in  one  200  feet  in  height,  had  fallen  completely  into 
the  stream.      "  We  reached,"  they  say,  in  another 
passage,  "  a  very  narrow  part  of  the  riv6r,  where  the 
channel  is  confined  within  a  space  of  200  yards,  by  a 
sand  point  on  the  north  and  a  bend  on  the  south,  the 
banks  in  the  neighbourhood  washing  away  the  trees 
falling  in,  and  the  channel  filled  with  buried  logs." 
Only  a  short  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri, as  they  were  passing  near  the  southern  shore, 
the  bank  fell  in  so  fast  as  to  oblige  them  to  cross  the 
river  instantly,  between  the  northern  side  and  a  sand- 
bar, which  was  continually  moving  with  the  violence 
of  the  current :  the  boat  struck,  on   it,  and  would 
have  upset  immediately,  if  the  men  had  not  jumped 
into  the  water  and  held  her  till  the  sand  washed  from 
under  her. 

Our  engraving  contains  an  illustration  of  the  in- 
teresting phenomenon  of  the  falling  in  of  the  banks 
of  this  river    Captain  Hall  describes  the  occnrrenae 
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to  which  it  refers.  Duriog  an  excursion  upon  the 
left  bank  of  the  Missuuri,  about  twenty  miles  above 
its  confluence,  he  set  out  to  ace  une  of  those  rafts, 
or  collections  of  logs,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Btream.  "  Just  before  we  reached  the  spot,"  he  says, 
"  from  which  we  saw  this  raft,  a  portion  of  the  bank, 
not  mo  yards  above  where  we  stood,  had  been  under- 
mined and  fallen  in,  by  which  a  prodigious  mass  of 
ti«e8  had  been  projected  headlong  into  the  river. 
The  interest  nf  this  extraordinary  spectacle  was  a 
little  diminished  indeed  by  the  reflection,  that  had 
we  arrived  a  little  sooner,  we  might  have  seen  the 
actual  plunge.  I  set  about  sketching  it  however  with 
the  Camera  Lucida,  as  fact  as  I  could,  before  the 
current  carried  away  the  fallen  trees.  As  soon  as 
this  drawing  was  completed,  I  tnmed  round,  and 
shifted  the  instruraent  about  six  or  eight  feet  further 
down  the  stream,  in  order  to  make  a  sketch  of  the 
point  against  which  the  raft  of  drift-wood  was 
abutted.  We  had  not  changed  our  position  more 
than  three  minutes,  before  we  heard  a  tremendous 
crash,  and  felt  the  ground  shake  under  us.  On 
stepping  back  to  the  spot  where  we  had  been  seated 
in  the  first  instance,  we  observed  there  had  been 
another  falling  in  of  the  banks,  and  that  some  of  the 
very  trees  drawn  in  the  first  sketch,  then  growing  in 
full  vigour  and  beauty  on  the  shore,  were  now  lying 
prostrate  on  the  tops  of  their  predecessors.  But, 
alas !"'  is  the  exclamation  of  this  gentleman,  "  though 
we  heard  the  noise,  which  was  like  that  of  thunder, 
and  felt  the  tremoi:,  and  ran  instantly  bark  again  tii 
the  point — we  were  too  late — all  now  was  still,  though 
the  very  trees  I  had  been  sketching  five  minutes  be- 
fore, were  lying  either  prostrate  on  the  surface  of  the 
river,  or  with  their  mots  high  in  the  air,  and  their 
heads  buried  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  !" 

It  has  been  contended  by  some,  that  from  the 
length  of  the  Missouri,  the  volume  of  its  waters,  and 
the  circumstance  of  its  communicating  its  own  cha- 
racter in  every  respect  to  the  Mis^Lssip|ii,  below  the 
junction,  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  moin  river, 
and  to  impart  its  name  to  the  united  stream  during 
its  course  to  the  sea.     Malte  Brun  states  it  to  be  now 


,  known  that  the  Missouri  is  the  principal  branch,  and 
has  the  better  claim  to  the  magnificent  title  of 
"  Father  of  Waters,"  which  the  Indians  have  con- 
ferred upon  the  smaller  oaej  and  Balbi, — a  atiU 
more  recent  aathority,  has  a  similar  remark.  An 
American  geographer,  however,  Mr.  T.  FUnt,  remarks 
in  opposition  to  this  claim,  that  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
souri seems  in  the  grand  scale  of  cooformation  to  be 
secondary  to  the  Mississippi, — that  the  Miasonri  has 
not  the  general  direction  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
Mississippi,  but  on  the  contrary,  joins  it  nearly  at 
right  angles, — that  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is 
wider  than  that  of  the  Missouri,  and  the  river  broader; 
and  that  the  course  of  the  river,  and  the  direction  of 
the  valley,  are  the  same  above  and  below  the  junction. 
"  From  these,"  he  says,  "and  many  other  considera- 
tions, the  '  Father  of  Waters'  seems  fairly  entitled  to 
his  name."  Captain  Hall  also  supports  the  claim  of 
the  more  direct  river  of  the  two,  to  give  its  name  to 
the  joint  current. 

THE  FIRST  ENGLISH  BIBLE. 
It  may  interest  some  of  our  readers  to  be  infurmed,  that  the 
approaching  4th  ofOctober  ig  the  three  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  publication  orthe  firet  entire  Prateataot  Englivfa 
veraion  of  the  Bible,  tliat  important  work  liaving  been 
accomiiligbed  t^MylesCoverdale,  Bishop  of  Exeter.during 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth.     We  extract  from  tlie 
ProteBlant  Memorial,  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Hgrne,  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  his  remarkable  undertaking. 
In    the   year    1535,    this   most  valuable  present  to 
English  Protestants  was  completed  abroad,  under  the 
direction  of   Myles  Coverdale,  a   man   greatly  and 
deservedly   esteemed   for   piety,    knowledge   of    the 
Scriptures,    and  diligent,  preaching ;    on  account  of 
which  qualities  King  Edward  the  Sixth  advanced  him 
to  the  sec  of  Exeter.     This  first  translation  of  the 
whole  Bible  ever  printed  in  English  is  generally  called 
"  Coverdale's  Bible:"  it  is  a  folio  volume,  and  from 
the    appearance    of  the    types,    it    is    now    generally 
considered  to  have  been  priotcd  at  Zurich,  in  the 
printing-office  of  Christopher  Froschover.     The  fol- 
lowing is  the  title-page  of  this  extremely  rare  and 
curious  voltime. 
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Biblia.  The  Bib1e»  that  ii,  the  hoW  Scripture  of 
Hm  Olde  and  New  Testament,  ftiitbmllir  and  truly 
translated  out  of  the  Douche  and  Latyn  into 
BngliiBhe,  m.  o.  xxxv. 

This  tranalatioA  is  dedicated  to  King  Henry  the 
Eighth,  whom  Coverdale  in  his  dedication  honestly 
tells,  that  the  Pope  gave  him  the  title  of  Defender  of 
the  Faith,  "only  because  his  highness  suffered  his 
bishops  to  bume  God*s  word,  the  root  of  faith,  and 
to  persecute  the  lovers  and  ministers  of  it)"  but  at 
the  same  time  he  Intimates  his  conviction  that  this 
title  will  prove  a  prophecy  3  that,  "  by  the  righteous 
administration  of  his  Grace  the  faith  shall  be  so 
defended,  that  Gods  word,  the  mother  of  faith, 
should  have  its  free  course  thoroW  all  Christendome, 
but  especially  in  his  Grace's  realme.*'  As  to  the 
translation  itself,  he  observes  in  his  dedication  and 
epistle  to  th^  reader,  that  it  was  "  neither  his  labour 
nor  his  desire  to  have  this  work  put  into  his  hand ; 
but  '  when  others  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
to  Undertake  the  cost  of  it,*  he  was  the  more  bold 
to  engage  in  the  execution  of  it.  Agreeably,  there- 
fore, to  desire,  he  set  forth  this  '  special'  trans- 
lation, not  in  contempt  of  other  men's  translation, 
or  by  way  of  reproving  them,  but  humbly  and  faith- 
fully following  his  interpreters,  and  that  under  cor- 
rection. Of  these,  he  said,  he  used  five  different 
ones,  who  had  translated  the  Scriptures  not  only 
into  Latin,  but  also  into  Dutch.  He  further  de- 
clared, that  he  had  neither  wrested  nor  altered  so 
much  as  one  word  for  the  maintenance  of  any  man- 
ner of  sect,  but  had  with  a  clear  conscience  purely 
and  faithfully  translated  out  of  the  foregoing  inter- 
preters, having  only  before  his  eyes  the  manifest 
truth  of  the  Scriptures.  But  because  such  different 
translations,  he  saw,  were  apt  to  offend  weak  minds, 
he  added,  tliat  there  came  more  understanding  and 
knowledge  of  the  Scripture  by  these  sundry  trans- 
lations, &an  by  all  the  glosses  of  sophistical  doctors; 
and  he  therefore  desires,  that  offence  might  not  be 
taken,  because  one  translated  '  scribe,'  and  another 
'lawyer,'  one  'repentance,*  and  another  'penance,' 
or  '  amendment.* " 

The  following  specimen  contains  the  nineteenth 
Psalm  (conformably  to  the  numeration  in  the  He- 
brew Bibles),  as  translated  by  Coverdale,  by  whom 
it  is  numbered  xviii.,  according  to  the  order  found 
in  the  Septuagint  Greek  and  in  the  Latin  Vulgate 
versions. 

'•  The  XVHJ.    A  PSALMS  OF  DAUID. 

The  very  heaues  declare  the  glory  off 
God,  Sd  the  vory  firmamet  sheweth 
bis  hadye  worke.    One  /laye  telleth 
another,  and  one  night  certii\eth  another. 
There  is  nether  speach  ner  language,  but  the 
ir  voyces  are  herde  amSgc  the.    Their  sou- 
de  is  gone  out  into  all  londes,  and  their  wor- 
des  into  the  endes  of  the  worlde. 

In  the  hath  he  sett  a  tabernacle  for  y*  S&* 
ne,  which  cometh  forth  as  a  brydegrome  out 
of  his  chambre,  and  reioyseth  as  a  giaunte  to  ru 
ne  his  course.    It  gocth  forth  fro  the  one  en 
de  of  the  heauen,  and  runneth  aboute  vnto 
the  same  ende  agayne,  and  there  maye  no  ma  by 
de  himself  fro  the  heate  therof.    The  lawe 
of  the  Lcnrde  is  a  perfeete  lawe,  it  quicke- 
neth  the  soule.    The  testimony  of  y*  Lorde 
is  true,  and  geueth  wisdome  euen  vnto  babes. 
The  statutes  of  the  Lorde  are  right,  and  re- 
ioyse  the  herte :  y*  comaundemet  of  y*  Lorde 
is  pure,  and  geueth  light  vnto  the  eyes. 

The  feare  of  the  Lorde  is  cleene,  and  endu 
Mth  for  euer:  the  judgmentes  of  the  Lorde 
ue  true  and  rigtuous  alltogether.    More 
pleasunt  are  they  then  golde,  yee  then  mooh 
'    lyne  golde :  sweter  then  hony  and  the  bony  com 


be.    These  thy  seruant  keepeth,  and  fbr  keplii 
ge  of  them  there  is  greate  rewarde.    Who 
can  tell,  how  oft  he  offendeth  ?    Oh  elSse  thott 
me  fro  my  secrete  fkutea.    Keep  thy  seruaH 
te  also  from  presumptuous  synnes,  lest  they 

?ret  the  dominion  ouer  m6 :  to  thai  1  be  rnd»- 
vled  &  innocet  fro  the  greate  offence.    Yee 
the  wordes  of  my  mouth  and  the  mediatacio  of 
my  herte  shal  be  acceptable  vnto  the,  o  Lor- 
de, my  helper  and  my  redemer.** 

From  Coverdalc*s  Dedication  to  Henry  YIIL,  it 
seems  probable  that  his  translation  was  permitted 
to  be  read  by  the  people:  for  in  the  yeur  1536, 
shortly  after  it  was  printed,  a  royal  injunction  was 
issued  to  the  clergy  to  provide  a  book  "  of  the 
whole  Bible,  both  in  Laten,  and  also  in  SngligA, 
and  lay  the  same  in  the  quire  for  everye  man  that 
will  to  loke  and  reade  theron,"  in  every  pariah 
church ;  which  was  certainly  equivalent  to  an  express 
approbation  of  Coverdale*s  Bible,  as  there  was  no 
other  at  that  time  extant  in  EngUsh.  Dr.  Geddes 
(Prospectus  for  a  new  TVanslation,  p.  88,)  says  of  this 
translation,  "  From  Genesis  to  the  end  of  Chrotiicles 
and  the  book  of  Jonah,  are  by  Tyndal  3  the  rest  of 
the  Old  Testament  by  Coverdale.  The  whole  New 
Testament  is  Tyndal's.*'  But  from  the  collation  of 
Lewis,  it  is  evident  that  Coverdale  corrected  Tyndal's 
translation.  Fulke  {Defence  of  ike  English  TnulatioM 
of  the  Bible)  relates,  that  "when  Coverdale*s  translation 
was  finished,  and  presented  to  Henry,  he  gave  it  to 
Bishop  Gardiner  and  some  others  to  examine.  They 
kept  it  so  long,  that  at  last  Henry  had  to  call  for  it 
himself.  When  they  delivered  the  book,  he  demanded 
their  opinion  of  the  translation.  They  answered,  that 
there  were  many  faults  in  it.  "  Well,**  s^d  the  king. 
"  but  are  there  any  heresies  mentioned  in  it  V*  They 
replied,  "There  were  no  heresies  they  could  find.** 
"  If  there  be  no  heresies,*'  said  Henry,  "then  in  God  s 
name,  let  it  go  abroad  among  our  people.** 

Coverdale  called  his  version  a  "special"  translation^ 
because  it  was  different  from  the  former  English  trans* 
lations :  its  noble  simplicity,  perspicuity,  and  purity 
of  style,  are  truly  astonishing.  It  is  divided  into  six 
tomes,  or  parts,  adorned  with  wooden  cuts,  and  fur- 
nished with  scripture  references  in  the  margin.  The 
last  page  has  these  words  :  "  Printed  in  the  yeare  of 
our  Lorde  m.d.xxxv.  and  fyniahed  the  fotirth  daye  of 
October."  Of  this  Bible  there  was  another  edition  in 
a  large  4to,  1550,  which  was  republished,  with  a  new 
title,  1553)  and  these,  according  to  Lewis,  were  ail 
the  editions  of  it  which  were  ever  published.  (Lewis's 
History  of  English  Translations  of  the  Bible,  pp.  91  — 
104.)  Copies  of  Bishop  Coverdale's  version  of  the 
Bible  are  preserved  in  the  following  Libraries,  viz. 
Of  the  British  Museum  and  Sion  College,  in  London  i 
of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  Lam- 
beth ;  in  the  Public  Library,  at  Cambridge ;  in  the 
Library  at  All  Souls'  College,  and  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  at  Oxford  -,  and  in  the  Library  of -the  BapUst 
Academy  at  Bristol. 


The  highest  mental  pleasures  we  enjoy  here,  only  make 
us  feel  our  capacity  of  enjoying  still  higher,  unless  this 
feeling  is  precluded  by  some  imnediment  or  other,  great 
part  of  which  originates  in  ourselves,  and  fhran  our  own 
faults.  Though  we  did  not  make  ourselves,  we  may  very 
probably  have  made  them.^— Danby. 

My  precept  to  all  who  build  is,  that  the  owner  should  b« 
an  ornament  to  the  house,  and  not  the  house  to  the  6Wn«r. 

)lCSEO. 


Thb  things  fbr  which  I  hold  life  valuable,  are  the 

tions  which  accrue  fVom  the  improvement  of  knowledge^ 

and  the  exercise  of  piety.— Boylx. 
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BEST  TIME  FOR  TAKING  EXERCISE. 
Man  being  intended  for  a  life  of  activity^  all  his 
fiiactions  are  constituted  by  Nature  to  fit  him  for 
this  object^  aad  they  never  go  on  so  successfully  as 
when  his  external  situation  is  such  as  to  demand  the 
n^lar  exercise  of  all  his  organs.  It  is  accordingly 
curious  to  observe  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
each  is  linked,  in  its  action  and  sympathies,  with  the 
rest'  When  the  muscular  system,  for  example,  is 
daly  exercised,  increased  action  in  its  vessels  and 
nerves  takes  place;  but  the  evils  arising  from  deficiency 
of  ejcercise  to  all  the  functions  of  the  mind  and  body, 
are  the  converse  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  adequate  exercise.  The  circulation  becomes 
languid;  the  feebleness  of  action  occasions  little 
waste  of  materials,  and  little  demand  for  a  new 
supply;  the  appetite  and  digestion  consequently 
become  weak;  respiration  heavy  and  imperfect;  and 
the  blood  so  ill-conditioned,  that,  when  distributed 
through  the  body,  it  proves  inadequate  to  communi- 
cate the  stimulus  requisite  for  healthy  and  vigorous 
action. 

The  time  at  which  exercise  ought  to  be  taken, 
however,  is  of  some  consequence  in  obtaining  from  it 
beneficial  results.  Those  who  are  in  perfect  health 
iqay  engage  in  it  at  almost  any  hour,  except  imme- 
iliately  after  a  full  meal;  but  Chose  who  are  not 
robust,  ought  to  confine  their  hours  of  exercise  within 
narrower  limits.  To  a  person  in  full  vigour,  a  good 
walk  in  the  country  before  breakfast  may  be  highly 
beneficial  and  exhilarating;  while  to  an  invalid  or 
delicate  person,  it  will  prove  more  detrimental  thB\^ 
uaefuli  and  will  induce  a  sense  of  weariness,  which 
will  spoi)  the  pleasTire  of  the  whole  day.  Many  are 
deceived  by  the  current  poetical  praises  of  the  fresh- 
nesf  of  mpming,  and  hurt  themselves  in  summer,  by 
seeking  health  in  untimely  promenades. 

In  order  to  be  beneficial,  exercise  must  be  resorted 
to  only  when  the  system  is  sufficiently  vigorous  to  be 
able  to  meet  it.  This  is  the  case  after  a  lapse  of 
from  two  to  four  or  five  hours  after  a  moderate  meal, 
and,  consequently,  the  forenoon  is  the  best  time.  If 
exercise  be  delayed  till  some  degree  of .  exhaustion 
from  the  want*  of  food  has  occurred,  it  speedily 
dissipates  instead  of  increases,  the  strength  which 
remains,  and  impairs,  instead  of  promotes  aigestion. 
The  result  is  quite  natural;  for  exercise  of  every 
kind  causes  increased  action  and  waste  in  the  organ, 
and  if  there  be  not  materials  and  vigour  enough  in 
the  general  system  to  keep  up  that  action  and  supply 
the  waste,  nothing  but  increased  debility  can  reason- 
ably be  expected. 

For  the  same  reason,  exercise  immediately  be/ore 
meals,  unless  of  a  very  gentle  description,  is  injurious, 
and  an  interval  of  rest  ought  always  to  intervene. 
Muscular  action  causes  an  afflux  of  blood  and  nervous 
energy  to  the  surface  and  extremities,  and  if  food  be 
8walh)wcd  whenever  the  activity  ceases,  and  before 
time  has  been  allowed  for  a  different  distribution  of 
the  vital  powers  to  take  place,  the  stomach  is  taken 
at  disadvantage,  and  from  want  of  the  necessary 
action  in  its  vessels  and  nerves,  is  unable  to  carry  on 
di^^cstion  with  success. 

Exercise  ought  to  be  equally  avoided  after  a  heavy 
meal.  In  such  circumstances  the  functions  of  the 
digestive  organs  arc  in  their  highest  state  of  activity ; 
and  if  the  muscular  system  be  then  called  into  con- 
siderable action,  the  withdrawal  of  the  vital  stimuli 
of  the  blood  and  nervous  influence  from  the  stomach 
to  the  extremities,  is  sufficient  almost  to  stop  the 
digestive  process.  This  is  no  supposition,  but  dcjmon- 
Btrated  fact,  and,  accordingly,  there  is  a  natural  and 
marked  aversion  to  active  parsaits  after  a  full  meal. 


A  mere  stroll,  which  requires  no  exertion,  aud  doepr 

not  fatigue,  will  not  be  injurious  before  or  after 
eating ;  but  exercise  beyond  this  limit  is  hurtful  at 
such  times.  All,  therefore,  whose  object  is  to  im- 
prove or  preserve  health,  and  whose  occupations  are 
in  their  own  power,  ought  to  arrange  these,  so  as  to 
observe  faithfully  this  important  law,  for  they  will 
otherwise  deprive  themselves  of  most  of  the  benefits 
arising  from  exercise. 

When  we  know  that  we  shall  be  forced  to  exertion 
soon  after  eating,  we  ought  to  make  a  very  moderate 
meal,  to  avoid  setting  the  stomach  and  muscles  at 
variance  with  each  other,  and  exciting  feverish  dis- 
disturbance.  In  travelling  by  a  stage-coach,  where 
no  repose  is  allowed,  this  precaution  is  invaluable. 
If  we  eat  heartily  as  appetite  suggests,  and  then 
enter  the  coach,  restlessness,  flushing,  and  fatigue 
are  inevitable;  whereas,  by  eating  sparingly,  the 
journey  may  be  continued  for  two  or  three  days  and 
nights,  with  less  weariness  than  is  felt  during  one- 
fourth  of  the  time  under  full  feeding. 

It  is  frequently  the  custom,  apparently  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  time,  to  take  young  people  out  to 
walk  about  the  close  of  the  day,  because  there  is  uot 
light  enough  to  do  anything  in  the  house.  Nothing 
can  be  more  injudicious  than  this  plan ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  exercise  once  a  day  is  very  insufficient  for 
the  young ;  and  even  supposing  that  it  were  enough, 
the  air  is  then  more  loaded  with  moisture,  colder, 
and  proportionally  more  unhealthy  than  at  any  other 
time ;  and  the  absence  of  the  beneficial  stimulus  of 
the  solar  light  diminishes  not  a  little  its  invigorating 
influence.  For  those,  consequently,  who  are  so  little 
out  of  doors,  as  the  inmates  of  boarding-schools, 
and  children  living  in  towns,  and  who  aie  all  at  the 
period  of  growth,  the  very  best  time  of  the  day  ought 
to  be  chosen  for  exercise,  particularly  as  in-door  oc- 
cupations are,  after  night-fall,  more  in  accordance 
with  the  order  of  nature. 

By  devoting  part  of  the  forenoon,  also,  to  exercise, 
another  obvious  advantage  is  gained.  If  the  weather 
prove  unfavourable  at  an  early  hour,  it  may  clear  up 
in  time  to  admit  of  going  out  later  in  the  day; 
whereas,  if  the  afternoon  alone  be  allotted  to  exercise, 
and  the  weather  then  proves  bad,  the  day  is  altogether 
lost.  When  the  muscular  system  is  duly  exercised 
in  the  open  air  early  in  the  day,  the  power  of  mental 
appUcation  is  considerably  increased ;  while  by  de- 
laying till  late,  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  previous 
mental  labour  is  diminished  by  the  restless  craving 
for  motion,  which  is  evinced  by  the  young  of  all 
animals,  and  which,  when  unsatisfied,  distracts  at- 
tention, and  leads  to  idleness  in  schools. 

To  render  exercise  as  beneficial  as  possible,  parti- 
cularly in  educating  the  young,  it  ought  always  to  be 
taken  in  the  open  air,  and  to  be  of  a  nature  to  occupy 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  body.  Gardening,  hoeing, 
social  play,  and  active  sports  of  every  kind,  cricket, 
bowls,  shuttlecock,  the  ball,  archery,  quoits,  hide  and 
seek,  and  similar  occupations  and  recreations,  well 
known  to  the  young,  are  infinitely  preferable  to  regular 
and  unmeaning  walks,  and  tend,  in  a  much  higher 
degree,  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  bodily  frame,  and 
to  secure  a  straight  spine,  aud  an  erect  and  firm,  but 
easy  and  graceful  carriage.  A  formal  walk  is  odious 
and  useless  to  many  girls,  who  would  be  delighted 
and  benefited  by  spending  three  or  four  hours  a-day 
in  spirited  exercise  and  useful  employment. 

Let  those  mothers  who  are  a/raid  to  trust  to  Nature, 
for  strengthening  and  developing  the  limbs  and  spines 
of  their  daughters,  attend  to  Facts,  and  their  fears 
will  vanish.  It  is  notorious  that  many  girls,  from 
injudicious   management,  and  insufficient  exercise, 
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become  deformed;  sn  octfotMnce  vhich  is  rare  in 
boys,  vho  are  left,  in  conrormity  with  the  designa  of 
Nature,  to  acqnire  Btrength  and  aymmetry  fram  free 
and  unrestrained  muacular  action;  Yet  anch  is  the 
doniiuion  of  prejudice  and  habit,  that  with  theae 
results  meeting  our  observation  in  every  quarter, 
<ve  continue  to  make  as  great  a  distinction  in  the 
physical  education  of  the  two  aexea  in  early  life,  as  if 
they  belonged  to  different  orders  of  beings,  and  were 
constructed  on  such  opposite  principles,  that  what 
was  to  benefit  the  one,  must  necessarily  hurt  the  other. 

[Abiidgni  from  Coms'i  PAyiio/oji/  applied  to  Heallh.] 


THE  GIGANTIC  SALAMANDER, 
(SaUtmmdra  gigamlta.) 
TeK  Salamander  belongs  to  that  order  of  reptiles 
called  Batracliatu,  from  their  resemblance,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  to  the  frog  trihes.  The  Balrachia  in- 
clude all  the  reptiles  with  naked  bodies,  without  the 
hard  covering  of  the  tortoises,  or  scales  like  serpents. 
The  whole  of  this  order  are  without  nails  on  the 
toes,  and  they  all  undergo  various  changes  or  meta- 
morphosea  ;  the  different  changes  in  the  organization 
of  the  Salamanders  nearly  resemble  those  which 
occur  in  the  case  of  the  fri^  and  toads,  which  have 
been  more  fully  described  under  the  bead  of  the 
Surinam  Toad*. 

The  name  of  the  Salamander  mnut  be  familiar  to 
most  of  oar  readers,  from  its  having  been  applied  by 
the  ancients  to  a  fabulous  creature,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  possess  the  power  of  existing  in  the  midst 
of  flames,  and  even  of  quenching  the  fire  by  which  it 
was  Burroauded.  In  our  own  times  a  strange  belief 
exists  among  the  ignorant,  that  if  any  fire  remains 
unquenched'  for  the  space  of  sevcD  years,  a  Sala- 
mander will  be  produced.  But  the  inquiries  of 
modem  science  have  shown,  that  the  onl)^ foundatiun 
for  all  these  fables  concerning  the  harnilcss  reptile 
represented  below,  is  the  humble  means  of  self-defence 
granted  to  it  by  the  Creator. 

The  body  of  the  Salamander  is  covered  with  pores, 
from  which,  when  alarmed,  or  suffering  from  p«n, 
an  acrid  watery  humour  exudes,  which  is  at  times 
able  so  far  to  quench  the  fury  of  the  flames  as  to 
give  the  poor  creature  time   to  escape,  and  in  this 

"  See  SatmMs  1!-:Kii"e,  \\A    11.,  p.  15, 
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simple   fact  consists  the  whole  • 
power  that  has  been  attributed  to  it. 

The  Salamanders  are  divided  into  two  sections,  the 
aquatic,  that  rarely  leave  the  water,  (our  commoB 
eft  is  an  example,)  and  the  terrestrial,  who  only  re- 
main in  that  element  during  their  tadpole  state.  The 
aquatic  Salamanders  have  a  tail  flattened  sideways, 
BO  as  to  assist  them  in  swimming. 

The  experiments  of  Spallanzani,  on  their  astonish- 
ing power  of  reproducing  a  limb,  have  rendered  tbem 
famous.  The  same  limb  can  be  reproduced  several 
times  in  succession,  after  it  has  been  cut  off,  and  Ibat 
with  all  its  booos,  muscles,  &c.  Another  faculty,  not 
less  singular,  is  that  of  remEtining  a  long  time  encom- 
passed with  ice  without  perishing. 

The  Salamanders  were  erroneously  placed  by 
Linnsus  among  the  Lizards,  but  they  have  been  most 
properly  transferred  to  the  order  to  which  they  now 
belong,  and  to  which  they  bear  a  much  greater  affi. 
nity,  especially  from  their  transformations. 

Although  the  reptile  figured  in  the  engraving  is 
called  gigantic,  in  reference  to  the  aiac  of  most  of 
the  genus,  it  does  not  exceeed  eighteen  inches  in 
length.  Sonre  few  years  back,  however,  a  Sala- 
mander was  discovered  in  Japan,  to  which  Ute  name 
gigantic  might  be  applied  with  much  greater  pro- 
priety. A  living  specimen  was  taken,  and  conveyed 
to  the  museum  at  Leyden  five  years  since ;  it  was 
then  about  twelve  inches  long,  but  it  has  since  then 
grown  to  the  length  of  two  feet  and  a  half,  although 
confined  in  a  wooden  vessel  containing  water.  It  is 
of  a  very  dark  olive-green  colour,  and  covered  with 
tubercles,  neariy  resembling  in  form  the  species 
represented  in  the  engraving.  It  feeds  sparingly  on 
small  living  fish  which  are  placed  in  its  prison ;  its 
appetite,  however,  only  recura  at  long  intervals,  and 
its  destined  prey  seem  perfectly  unconscious  of  the 
presence  of  an  enemy,  and  when  alarmed,  take  refoge 
under  the  very  jaws  of  the  reptile. 


Ir  mankind  in  the  present  day  vera  itrielly  to  adhere  to 
(hose  practicos  which  proiDote  tbe  heallh  and  well-being  of 
iheir  miiuls  nnd  bodies,  and  ai  *thcll];ta  abstain  mwa 
llioso  which  tend  to  injure  thcin,  there  would  be  little  or 
no  CUUM9  to  complain  lliat  our  race  is  degenerating,  and 
that  llie  men  of  modem  days  scarcely  possess  the  sixth 
part  of  the  strength  of  their  fore&lhers. — Hodokim. 


LONDON  :  rDbtidwd  bj  JOHN  WiLLl&H  FJIIIK£R,  Wm  Strird;  and  told  bj  sll 
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THE  CITY  Ot  BRUGES, 


m    BSLGIUM. 

The  Bdgian  city  of  Bruges  is  oae  of  the  most  ancient 
and  remarkable  among  the  towns  of  the  Netherlands. 
Like  many  others  which  are  to  be  found  in  Europe, 
and  nowhere  in  greater  profusion  than  in  the  same 
territory  with  itself,  it  exhibits  the  melancholy  instance 
of  a  town,  which  had  been  raised  by  the  fostering 
band  of  Commerce  to  the  highest  pitch  of  wealth 
and  prosperity,  becoming  so  reduced  as  to  retain  only 
just  enough  of  its  former  greatness  to  render  most 
striking  the  contrast  between  its  ancient  and  its  pre- 
sent state.  During  the  l&tter  years  of  the  middle 
ages,  Bruges  was  the  first  city  for  trade  and  manu- 
factures in  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  probably  of 
the  world ;  the  rank  which  it  now  enjoys  is  very  far 
indeed  from  that  lofty  pre-eminence,  scarcely  suffi- 
cient, indeed,  when  compared  with  that  of  other 
cities,  to  be  deemed  of  any  importance  whatsoever. 

Bruges,  or  Briigge,  as  it  is  called,  is  now  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  West  Flanders;  during 
the  time  that  Belgium  was  united  with  France,  from 
1795  to  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  in  1814,  the  city 
was  the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Lys.  It 
stands  in  a  level  plain,  at  the  distance  of  about  eight 
miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  coast;  it  has  no  river 
or  natural  piece  of  water  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, but  the  fine  canal  which  runs  from  Ghent  to 
Ostend  passes  through  it,  and  affords  it  all  the  advan- 
tages of  an  easy  communication  with  the  sea.  This 
canal  is  both  broad  and  deep,  so  as  to  be  navigable 
for  ships  of  from  200  to  300  tons*  burden;  a  branch 
from  it  leads  to  Sluy^  or  Ecluse,  which,  previous 
to  its  temporary  separation  from  Flanders,  and  annex- 
ation to  the  United  Provinces  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
used  to  be  the  port  of  Bruges. 

The  origin  of  Bruges  is  referred  to  the  seventh  or 
the  eighth  century,  and  the  city  is  supposed  to  have 
risen  from  the  ruins  of  a  town  called  Oudembourg, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  and  Normans;  its 
name  is  by  some  derived  from  the  number  and  mag- 
nificence of  its  bridges,  or  brUggen,  and  by  others 
from  a  particular  bridge  called  Brugstoc,  which  stood 
between  Oudembourg  and  another  town  called  then 
Rodembourg,  and  afterwards,  Ardemberg.  In  the 
year  800,  according  to  Mr.  Grattan,  Bruges  had 
already  a  flourishing  trade ;  and  90  years  afterwards, 
it  was  for  the  first  time  surrounded  with  walls  by 
Baldwin,  sumamed  le  Chauw,  or  the  Bald,  who  at 
that  time  held  the  Earldom  or  county  of  Flanders  as 
a  fief  under  the  French  crown.  A  strong  encourage- 
ment to  its  commercial  prosperity  was  given  in  the 
year  960,  when  a  fair  was  established  in  it  by  Count 
Baldwin  the  Third ;  and  through  the  long  course  of 
five  succeeding  centuries,  while  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  was  sunk  in  the  darkest  barbarism;  the 
industrious  burghers  of  Bruges  were  slowly  securing 
the  advantages  of  wealth  and  civilization.  The 
manufacture  of  wove  fabrics,  for  which  Flanders  was 
at  so  early  a  period  distinguished,  became  to  this  city 
a  vast  source  of  profit;  and  a  further  means  of  ad- 
vancement was  afforded  it,  by  the  establishment  of 
the  herring-trade,  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

About  the  year  1262,  the  merchants  of  the  Han- 
seatic  League  first  began  to  resort  to  Bruges,  and 
soon  afterwards  they  made  it  one  of  their  four  great 
comptoirs  or  factories.  The  commerce  then  existing 
between  the  nations  of  the  north  of  Europe  and 
those  of  its  southern  countries  had  already  become 
extensive  through  the  enterprise  of  the  cities  on  the 
Baltic.  Bnt  stiu  so  defective  was  the  .state  of  navi- 
gation, that  a  voyage  between  that  sea  and  the  Medi- 


terranean could  not  be  performed  in  a  single  summer. 
It  became  desirable,  therefore,  that  some  balf-wty 
station  should  be  chosen,  as  a  magazine  oratoi^oose 
wherein  the  two  classes  of  traders  might  deposit  aad 
exchange  their  merchandise ;  and  the  choice  fell  npoB 
Bruges,  which  had  for  some  time  previous  been  a 
place  of  considerable  resort.  This  city  accordingiy 
became  the  general  rendezvous;  thither  the  merchants 
of  Italy,  particularly  those  of  Venice,  resorted,  and 
in  return  for  the  manufactures  of  their  own  country 
and  the  precious  commodities  which  they  bad  labo- 
riously brought  from  India  and  the  East,  they  received 
the  more  bulky,  but  not  less  useful,  produce  of  the 
north,  its  iron,  copper,  com,  flax,  hemp,  timber,  and 
other  articles  invaluable  as  naval  stores. 

The  commercial  connexion  between  Bmges  and 
our  own  country  had  been  of  so/ne  importance  before 
that  city  became  a  Hanseatic  factory;  and  it  after- ' 
wards  increased  to  a  great  extent,  being  appa^^ntIJ 
of  much  value  in  the  eyes  of  both  parties.     In  the 
year  1296,  the  merchants  of  Bruges  obtained  con- 
siderable privileges  in  their  trade  with  Britain,— or  to 
use  the  phrase  of  modem  times,  they  were  placed  on 
the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  nations;  for  at  the 
instance  of  Guy,  Earl  of  Flanders,  permission  was 
granted   by  our  monarch,   Edward  the  First,  that 
"they  should  purchase  wool  throughout   England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  practise  all  other  kinds  of 
mercantile  dealings  as  freely  as  had  been  permitted 
to  the  Lombards.**     Not  half  a  century  afterwards, 
Bmges  was  made  what  was  called  the  staple  for 
English  wool, — ^that  is  to  say,  the  fixed  market  to 
which  all  persons  exporting  wool  from  England  were 
bound  to  carry  it;  we  read  in  Rymer^s  Fadera,  that 
in  this  year  "  King  Edward  the  Third  re-established 
the  staple  for  EngUsh  wool,  woolfels,  leather,  and 
tin,  at  Bruges ;  directing  the  mayor,  constable,  and 
community  of  Merchants  of  the  Staple  of  England, 
to  govern  the  trad^  thither,  and  to  impose  taxes,  tal- 
lages, &c.,  relating  thereto."    This  staple  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  be^  transferred  whoUy,  or  in  part, 
to  Calais,  not  many  years  afterwards.     In  the  year 
1358,  however,  the  connexion  was  drawn  still  closer, 
through  the  agency  of  the  ancient  company,  or  Fellow- 
ship of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  of  England, — the 
Brotherhood  of  St.  Thomas  k  Becket, — as  they  were 
originally  called ;  who  obtained  from  Louis  de  Male, 
Count  of  Flanders,  an  ample  concession  of  privileges, 
which  led  them  to  fix  their  Flemish  establishment, 
and  with  it  the  staple  for  English  woollen  doth,  at 
Bruges; — "whereby,"  says  one  of  their  secretaries, 
"  a  great  concourse  of  merchants  were  drawn  to  that 
city,  horn  all  Europe.*'     Not  many  years  after  this 
period,  at  least  in  1407,  Bruges  was  formally  declared 
the  staple  port  for  Scottish  ships  and  merchandise; 
which  it  had  been,  in  fact,  for  some  time  previous. 

Throughout  the  long  course  of  years  which  had 
elapsed  ^m  the  age  of  its  foundation,  this  city  had 
not  been  without  considerable  drawbacks  upon  its 
prosperity;  it  had  suffered  a  variety  of  misfortunes, 
and  had  not  been  without  a  full  share  of  what  few 
cities  of  any  note  could  then  hope  to  escape, — the 
calamities  of  war.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  the 
greater  part  of  the  town  had  been  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  heaviest  ills,  however,  inflicted  on  it,  were  brought 
about  by  internal  commotions  and  disputes  with  their 
sovereign;  and  to  them  the  turbulent  character  of 
its  inhabitants  much  contributed.  "  The  great  riches,*' 
says  a  French  writer,  supposed  to  be  Huct,  Bishop  of 
Avranches,  "  which  commerce  brought  to  the  citizens 
of  Bruges,  rendered  them  not  only  insolent  and  unjust 
towards  fAneign  merchants,  thus  causing  these  Indeed 
to  withdraw,  but  even  towards  their  sovereign." 
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The  Hanseatic  writers^  according  to  Anderson^ 
complain  loudly  of  the  petulance  and  insolence  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Bruges  to  their  people ;  and  the 
dissatisfaction  which  ^is  conduct  at  length  occa- 
sioned was  such^  that  resolutions  were  actually  taken 
in  the  general  meetings  of  the  Deputies  of  the  Hanse 
Towns^  to  break  off  all  commerce  with  Flanders^ 
although  eventually  a  reconciliation  took  place.  The 
spirit  of  haughty  independence  which  these  citizens 
acquired  with  their  prosperity  is  indeed  remarkable ; 
it  fostered  in  them  a  proneness  to  turbulence  and 
discontent^  which  the  slightest  provocation^  real  or 
imaginary,  would  often  inflame  into  open  rebellion. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  read  a  few  pages  of  their 
country *s  annals  without  meeting  with  some  instance 
of  this  disposition  3  it  usually  begins  with  an  act  of 
violence  on  the  part  of  the  burghers,  perhaps  the 
murder  of  an  obnoxious  officer,  and  usually  ends 
with  their  submission,  fine,  and  pardon. 

Bruges  was  at  the  height  of  its  greatness  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Dr.  Robertson 
calls  it  "  the  store-house  from  which  the  nations  of 
Europe  were  supplied.  Never,"  he  adds,  "  did  wealth 
appear  more  conspicuously  in  the  train  of  commerce ; 
the  citizens  of  Bruges,  enriched  by  it,  displayed  in 
their  dress,  their  buildings,  and  mode  of  Hving,  such 
magnificence  as  even  to  mortify  the  pride,  and  excite 
the  envy  of  royalty."  He  alludes  here  to  the  oft- 
repeated  story  which  is  told  by  Meyer^  in  the  annals 
of  Flanders,  in  connexion  with  the  visit  paid  to 
Bruges,  in  1301,  by  King  Philippe  le  Bel,  of  France, 
and  his  queen,  Joanna  of  Navarre,  when  nearly  all 
Flanders  had  submitted  to  the  French  monarch. — 
Guicciardini  thus  relates  it :-— "  Considering  well 
the  magnificence  and  opulence  of  this  city,  they 
wondered  and  were  astounded,  and  the  queen  herStelf, 
amongst  other  things,  attentively  remarking  the 
splendour  and  pomp  of  the  women,  became  moved 
by  female  envy,  (mark  well  the  fact,  observes  the 
French  translator  of  Guicciardini,)  and  filled  with 
disdain,  she  exclaimed,  '  Alas  !  I  thought  that  I  had 
been  queen  alone  here,  and  I  find  myself  but  one  in 
a  hundred  !  *  and  there  is  no  doubt,"  adds  the  writer, 
**  that  this  envy  and  anger  of  this  princess  (a  thing 
remarkable,)  produced  in  after- time,  both  to  this  city, 
and  the  whole  country,  the  most  heavy  troubles." 

Of  the  actual  extent  of  the  commerce  of  Bruges 
we  have  little  means  of  judging  5  a  few  incidental 
notices  in  the  pages  of  historians,  enable  us  to  form 
some  conception  of  it.  In  its  most  prosperous  times, 
there  used  to  come  to  this  city  40,000  bags  of  wool 
from  Spain  alone;  this  number  was  aftewards  re- 
duced to  25,000,  valued  at  625,000  scudi.  The 
importance  of  the  traffic  in  Indian  goods  with  Venice, 
appears  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  year  1318,  five 
Venetian  galeasses — vessels  of  considerable  burden 
— ^laden  with  those  commodities,  arrived  at  Bruges, 
in  order  to  dispose  of  their  cargoes  at  the  fair.  In 
the  year  1468,  there  arrived  at  the  same  time  in  the 
harbour  of  Sluys — ^the  harbour  of  Bruges — ^no  less 
than  150  merchant- ships  ^  but  the  annalist  who 
records  the  fact,  mentions  it  as  a  ''rare  occurrence." 
Speaking  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  city 
about  this  period.  Bishop  Huet  remarks,  that  there 
was  then  scarcely  any  nation,  at  all  considerable, 
which  had  not  in  it  a  factory,  and  a  company  of 
merchants  for  carrying  on  business  -,  there  were  those 
of  the  English,  French,  Scotch,  Castilians,  Portu- 
guese, Aragonese,  Navarrese,  Catalans,  Biscayans, 
Venetians,  Florentines,  Genoese,  Lucchese,  Milanese, 
Grermans,  Danes,  Swedes,  and  of  the  Hanseatic  cities. 
AH  these  different  nations,  he  adds,  carried  thither 
the  commodities  of  their  respective  countries,  and 


exchanged  the  various  kinds  for  one  another,  as  well 
as  for  the  wove  fabrics  of  Flanders  itself.  The  repu- 
tation which  the  artisans  of  Bruges  had  obtained  in 
the  working  of  the  precious  metals,  is  curiously 
shown  by  an  act  of  the  Scottish  parliament  passed  in 
1489  }  its  title  is  ''of  Gold-smithcs,"  and  it  provides 
that  those  of  Scotland — whom  it  charges  with  making 
"  fals  mixture  of  evil  mettel" — shall  for  the  future 
make  their  works  of  the  fineness  of  the  new  works 
of  silver  of  Bruges,  and  that  there  shall  be  a  deacon 
of  the  craft,  who  "  sail  examine  the  said  wark  and 
fines  thereof,  and  see  that  it  be  als  gude  as  the  said 
wark  of  Bruges." 

The  decline  of  Bruges  is  dated  from  the  year  1487, 
when  a  dispute  arose  between  the  city  and  its  sove«- 
reign  Maximilian,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 
A  war  followed,  which  lasted  ten  years  j  the  citizens 
in  the  end  preserved  their  rights  and  privileges,  but 
their  commerce  had  in  the  mean  while  received  a  fatal 
blow.  Maximilian  blockaded  the  port  of  Sluys, 
and  thus  cut  them  off  from  the  sea  ^  their  commerce 
passed  away  to  their  jealous  rivals  of  Antwerp  and 
Amsterdam,  who  had  warmly  aided  the  archduke  in 
all  his  measures,  and  who  obtained  from  him  in 
return,  all  the  commercial  privileges  which  Bruges 
had  before  enjoyed  exclusively.  Antwerp  was  the 
chief  gainer  j  its  prosperity  is  always  dated  from  the 
downfall  of  Bruges,  whose  foreign  merchants  repaired 
to  it  in  great  numbers. 

In  the  year  1515,  the  English  merchants  quitted 
Bruges,  and  betook  themselves  to  the  rising  city  of 
Antwerp  J  and  in  the  following  year,  the  remainder 
of  the  other  foreign  merchants  imitated  their  example, 
so  that  none  but  the  Spaniards  remained.  Again, 
however,  in  less  than  half  a  century,  the  forsaken 
city  recovered  some  portion  of  its  former  prosperity ) 
for  in  1558,  the  sudden  loss  of  Calais  caused  the 
English  to  re-establish  in  it  the  staple  for  their  wool; 
— much  to  the  benefit  of  its  inhabitants.  It  was 
soon  after  this  period  that  Guicciardini  wrote  his 
description  of  the  Netherlands;  and  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  Bruges,  shows  us  that,  though 
fallen  from  its  ancient  greatness,  it  still  held  a  high 
rank  among  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Europe. 
That  writer  speaks  of  its  "  abundance"  of  cloths, 
tapestry,  fustians,  serges,  &c.,  and  of  the  "  marvellous 
quantity"  of  silk  prepared  in  it;  indeed,  he  tells  us 
that,  of  the  artisans  engaged  in  the  fabrication  of 
those  kinds  of  articles,  there  were  no  less  than  sixty- 
eight  crafts,  or  companies.  Yet  this  prosperity  was 
but  transient;  for  under  the  severe  pressure  of  war- 
fare, and  the  fatal  influence  of  religious  persecution, 
the  pre-eminence  of  Flanders  as  a  manufacturing  dis- 
trict began  to  pass  rapidly  to  other  countries. 

The  people  of  Bruges  were  sensible  of  its  decline, 
and  did  not  suffer  it  to  continue  without  an  effort  to 
arrest  its  progress.  In  Thurloe's  collection  of  state- 
papers,  there  are  preserved  two  letters  which  were  -ad- 
dressed, about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
by  the  magistrates  of  the  city  to  the  Company  of 
Merchant  Adventurers  of  England,  courteously  in- 
viting them  to  fix  their  Flemish  establishment  in 
Bruges,  which  had  been  its  ancient  seat.  The  first 
was  dated  in  the  year  1 649 ;  and  the  answer  to  it 
requested  preliminary  stipulations,  for  an  exemption 
from  certain  tolls  and  taxes,  and  for  the  free  exercise 
by  the  English  merchants  of  their  own  religion. 
The  second  invitation  was  addressed  two  years  after- 
wards, in  1651;  and  to  this  the  company  replied, 
"  That  as  the  said  letters  (of  the  magistrates)  were 
entirely  silent  in  the  two  most  material  articles;  viV, 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  the  duties  to 
be  paid,  they  desire  a  peremptory  answer  thereto: 
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since  the  EngliBh  parliament,  both  oat  of  tibeir  own 
zeal  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  for  the  honour  of 
their  nation,  could  never  admit  of  a  treaty  of  resi- 
dence, till  those  two  articles  be  first  agreed  on." 
Here  the  matter  seems  to  have  dropped. 

The  modem  city  of  Bruges  is  described  as  a  clean, 

quiet,  dull  town  5  "  the  streets  are  wide,"  aays  Malte 

Bran,  "  but  the  houses  with  triangular  gables,  give 

them  a  Gothic  aspect  ugly  enough."     Our  engraving 

will  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  character  of  its 

architecture  j  its  appearance  from  a  distance  has  been 

likened  to  that  of  a  "  forest  of  cones."    The  tower 

seen  in  our  view  is  that  of  the  old  town-hall ;  it  is 

about  300  feet  in  height,  and  is  ascended  by  means 

of  533  steps.    The  view  from  the  summit  is  very 

fine }  the  spectator  is  rewarded  for  the  trouble  of  the 

ascent  "  not  only  by  a  panorama  of  the  city,  but  by 

so  extended  and  unbroken  a  map  of  the  country 

around  it,"  to  use  the  words  of  a  female  writer,  *'  as 

leaves  a  more  graphic  impression  of  Flemish  scenery 

on  the  memory  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  other 

means."    The  chimes  of  this  tower  are  celebrated ; 

the  machinery  of  them  is  very  interesting,  especially 

the  enormous  barrel  on  which  the  tunes  are  arranged 

in  great  variety.    These  carillons  play  incessantly, — 

indeed  every  three  quarters  of  an  hour  5  "  they  have 

the  sweetest  tones,"  toys  the  writer  of  the  Family 

Tour  through  South  HoUand,  "  of  any  we  had  heard." 


SONNETS. 

TO  THE  SUN. 

HovAacB  of  day,  wko  from  thy  buming  throne 

Bldd*st  the  dose  Talleys  melt,  the  mountains  bUse 
Beneath  thy  tyranny,  as  o*er  each  zone 

Thy  daz^ing  sceptre  flashca  lar  its  rays 
Of  qaenchlees  fire !  thou  whom  in  ancient  days 

Oar  fathers  kneed  with  vain  idolatry, 
And  gorgeous  pomp,  and  solemn  hymns  of  praise, 

And  altars  deck*d  with  impious  blazonry. 
Oh!  still  bclov'd !  with  mom's  "sweet  hour  of  prime,*' 

I  greet  thy  beams,  but  thine  the  knee  no  more. 
A  brighter  sun,  a  worship  more  sublime, 

f!u3m«  now  the  heart,  and  bids  the  tongue  adore. 
TAf  day  no  more,  the  sabbath*s  hours  we  bless, 
And  hymn  the  Christianas  God, — ^the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 

THE   CLOUD. 

6ee*st  yon  light  doud  the  wind  is  hurrying  by  ? 

The  eagle's  scarce  more  rapid  in  his  flight, 
Tis  thus  the  years  of  youth,— hope— rapture  fly, 

CUd  in  attractire  hues  and  robes  of  light, 
Swiftly  they  fly,  but  ah  I  a  weary  night 

Their  reign  suoceeds,--a  more  than  midnight  gloom 
Tbat  gives  no  peace  to  mom*s  uprinng  bright, 

Nor  bids  sweet  Hope  her  wonted  smile  resume. 
Ah !  yes ;  though  du-k  our  night  and  drear  the  tomb. 

Through  its  long  vista,  lo  I  the  j^orious  star, 
Whose  rays  from  heaven's  bright  vestibule  illume 

Death's  deepest  vaults  with  radiuice  from  a&r, 
Sun  of  immortal  day  t  victorious  ftith 
Eyes  thy  uprising  blaze,  and  triumphs  over  death. 
'  G.  M.  J. 


As  he  tbat  lives  longest  lives  but  a  little  while,  every  man 
may  be  cerUin  that  he  has  no  time  to  waste.  The  duties 
of  uh  are  commensurate  to  its  daration,  and  every  day 
brings  its  task,  which  if  neglected  is  doubled  on  the 
morrow.  But  he  that  has  ahready  trifled  away  those  months 
and  years  in  which  he  should  have  laboured,  must  remember 
that  be  has  now  only  a  part  of  that  of  which  the  whole  is  a 
little,  and  that  since  the  few  moments  remaining  are  to  be 
considered  as  the  last  trusts  of  heaven,  not  one  is  to  be 
lost. — Db.  Johhson. 


It  \b  no  strange  thine  for  men  left  to  their  own  passions, 
either  to  do  much  evu  themselves,  or  abuse  the  overmuch 
goodness  of  others. — Icon  BasiUito. 


PROVERBS  Vni. 

81.  Call  me  Cousin,  but  Cozen  me  mot. 

Some  amusement  is  here  afforded  by  a  play  upon 
the  words,  between  which,  however,  though  like  in  soond, 
there  is  no  connexion ;  the  foririlr  being  derived  from  a 
Latin  compound,  whence  comes  consanffuinity  g  whereas 
Cozen,  to  cheat,  is  taken  from  co$e,  signifying,  in  the  old 
Scotch  dialect,  to  chop  or  change.  Now  let  us  proceed  to 
the  moral  of  the  sentence,  which  implies.  Use  no  deoeit  in 
your  tongue. 

Dare  to  be  true  1    Nothing  can  need  a  lie, 
A  fault  that  needs  it  most  grows  two  thereby. 

So  much  for  falsehood,  which  is  the  principle  and  fiwnfain 

of  all  sin. 

But  there  are  instances,  though  they  are  proYMibly 
rare,  in  which  a  person  may  be  deceived  by  means  Of 
words  spoken  in  truth  and  a  good  conscience.  Lucius^ 
an  Arian  persecutor,  was,  according  to  Eusebius,  thus 
fiiiriy  cozened.  This  violent  man,  bemg  bent  on  mischief^ 
approaching  a  boat  in  which  was  Athanasius,  asked  if 
he  knew  where  Athanasius  was  ?  Yes,  said  Athanasius, 
(who  was  known  to  Lucius  onW  by  name  and  not  by  face,) 
he  is  hard  before  you,  and  if  yuu  make  haste  you  mm/ 
overtake  him :  whereu[>on  Lucius,  being  hot  in  his  pursuit, 
rushed  past  the  very  obiect  of  his  seareh.  But  the  provexb 
condemns  that  deceit  which  is  the  corruption  of  truth  sad 
justice. 

82.  Full  of  Courtesy, /«//  of  Craft, 

**  Sincere  and  true-hearted  persons,"  observes  Ray, 
**  are  least  given  to  compliments  and  ceremony.  I  suspect  he 
hath  some  design  upon  me  who  courts  and  flatters  me.** 
And  the  Italians  say,  The  dog  wags  his  tail,  not  for  ihei 
butfor  the  bread, 

nattery  i]\[ures  many  whom  sincere  treatment  woidd 
improve.  It  is  often  the  case  with  flatterers,  according  to 
an  old  writer,  Uuit  "  they  have  the  voice  of  Jacob  but  the 
hands  of  Esau.  They  are  smooth  in  their  words  but  rough 
in  their  actions.*'  So  much  danger  is  there  in  flattery,  t^t 
I  Sigismund,  Emperor  of  Germany,  struck  a  man  who  praised 
him  too  much,  saying,  heint  him  I  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  told  of  a  plain-speaking  schoolmaster,  who  had  iu 
one  of  his  rooms  a  large  glass,  in  which  he  caused  bis 
scholars  to  behold  themselves.  If  they  were  handsome, 
he  would  tell  them  **  What  a  pity  it  was  such  goodly  bodies 
should  be  possessed  with  defective  minds.*'  If  they  were  plain 
or  deformed,  he  would  tell  them  '*  They  should  make  their 
bodies  more  beautiftil  bv  dressing  their  minds.**"  Let  not 
this  Proverb,  however,  i>e  supposed  to  forbid  courtesy,  or 
to  encourage  that  coarse  and  rude  kind  of  sincerity  which 
goes  under  the  name  of  bluntness,  in  which  there  is  often 
not  a  little  of  affectation.  With  courtesy,  say  the  Arabs,  the 
fracture  is  repaired;  tiiat  is,  with  gentleness  and  urbanity 
a  reconciliation  can  be  effected  in  quarrels.  And  we  have 
better  oracles  than  these,— Holy  Scripture  instructs  us  to 
'*be  courteous.** 

83.  nke  Crow  thinks  her  own  bird  the  fairest. 
Naturally  enough  too.    The  old  and-  well-known 

fkble  of  the  Eagle,  the  Owl,  and  the  Owlets,  has  a  pretty 
general  application  in  the  world;  and  within  due  limits  the 
partiaUty  alluded  to  in  the  proverb  is  the  effect  of  s 
wise  and  providential  ordinance.  It  would  be  weU,  how- 
I  ever,  for  parents  who  blindly  dote  upon  the  imagined  pe^ 
fection  of  their  young  ones,  to  remember  the  meaning  of 
the  word  Fond,  as  defined  by  Johnson. 

The  moral  before  us  extends  also  to  the  ofbpring  of  tlw 
brain .  Each  author  is  apt  to  think  the  subject  he  has  chosen, 
and  his  mode  of  handling  it,  to  be  the  best.  This  infatuatioo, 
like  the  one  alluded  to  above,  is  well  expressed  in  as 
Arabian  proverb.  The  beetle  is  a  beauty  in  the  eyes  of  itt 
mother.  The  beetle  is  cited  by  the  present  Egyptians  is 
remarkable  for  its  ugliness. 

84.  Cut  your  Coat  according  to  your  cloth, 
"This  proverb,**   says  Bailey  in    his    Dictiouazy, 

"  contains  good  advice  to  people  of  several  ranks  and 
degrees,  to  balance  accoilnts  betwixt  their  expenses  vA 
their  income,  and  not  lo  let  their  ir'anity  lead  them,  as  w» 
say,  to  outrun  the  constable,"  Plutarch  speaks  of  *'  the  m 
of  being  in  debt;**  and  by  Cicero  frugality  is  put  in  c|«s- 
sition  to  wickedness,  as  if  he  thought  it  impossible  ftr  tts 
improvident  and  careless  to  be  otherwise  than  bad,  m 
ounce  qfprudencef  say  the  Italiansy  is  better  than  a      ^ 
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of  gold  t  ftiid  lome  writer  of  our  own  adminblv  Temarkf, 
EoonofMf  it  income.  Here  again  we  turn  to  the  Arabic, 
which  may  be  called  the  language  of  proverbs,  for  a  further 
illustration : 

85.  If  thy  Camel  break  dawn,  put  on  an  ass-load. 

Which  Burokhardt  thus  explains :  *'  Suit  thy  business 
to  thy  circumstances."  The  substance  of  this  is  contained 
in  two  nervous  lines  by  Fairfax,  (a  poet  of  our  own  who 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,)  in  his  translation 
of  Tasso. 

They  make  their  fortunes,  who  are  stout  and  wise, 
Wit  rules  the  heavens,  discretion  guides  the  skies. 

And  Johnson  remarks,  "  Those  who,  in  the  confidence  of 
superior  capacities  or  attainments,  neglect  the  common 
maxims  of  life,  should  be  reminded  that  nothing  will 
supply  the  want  of  prudence;  but  that  negligence  and 
irregularity  long  continued  will  make  knowledge  useless, 
wit  ridiculous,  and  genius  contemptible.** 

86.  A  Cat  may  look  at  a  King. 

We  have  scarcely  ever  heard  these  words  Quoted 
but  as  a  pert  defence  of  insolent  behaviour.  **^It  is, '  says 
Bailey,  '*  a  saucy  proverb,  generally  made  use  of  by  prag- 
matical people,  who  must  needs  be  censuring  their  supe- 
riors, who  take  things  by  the  worst  handle,  and  carry  them 
beyond  their  bounds.'*  Persons  in  an  humble  lot  of  life 
ought  indeed  to  look  at  great  and  distinguished  characters 
with  honour  and  respect,  but  not  view  or  judge  of  them 
familiariy  and  offensively.  **  To  order  myself  lowly  and 
reverently  to  all  my  betters'*  is  a  portion  of  duty  to  our 
neighbour  which  is  well  understood,  but  too  often  neglected 
in  practice  by  all,  particularly  by  the  young. 

87.  Conscience  is  as  a  thousand  witnesses. 

**  Labour,**  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  to  keep  a  good  con- 
science; for  he  that  is  disfurnished  thereof  hath  fear  for  his 
bedfellow,  care  for  his  companion,  and  the  sting  of  guilt  for 
his  torment.** 

The  next  upon  our  list  has  much  the  same  force  and 
signification. 

88.  A  guilty  Conscience  needs  no  accuser. 

The  following  story,  cited  from  an  old  book  which 
probably  few  of  our  readers  have  seen,  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate this  excellent  proverb. 

Ferdinand,  Emperor  of  Grermany,  possessed  a  great 
number  of  watches,  in  collecting  of  which  he  had  a  fancy. 
"  It  pleased,  him  once,*'  says  our  quaint  author,  •*  to  put 
this,  his  variety  of  speaking  gold,  upon  a  table,  as  if  he 
would  expose  it  to  sale :  be  then  stepped  aside.  A  standcr- 
by,  driven  by  a  desire  of  stealing,  filched  one  of  them,  (a 
repeater,)  which  the  emperor  espying  aslant,  called  him  to 
him,  and,  without^accusation,  kept  him  in  various  discourse 
till  the  watch  st/iking  disclosed  the  hour  and  his  theft! 
He  that  deceiveth  with  unjust  weight  or  measure  may 
apply  this.  What  he  has  done  hatn,  like  the  watch,  a 
tony  fitf  to  discover  him:  besides,  his  conscience  betrays  him; 
and  though  he  be  his  own  judge,  he  cannot  be  acquitted . 
His  own  iniquities  shall  take  the  wicked  himselft  and  he 
shall  be  holaen  with  the  cords  of  his  sins. — Prov.  v.  22. 

89.  CovETOTJSNESS  brings  nothing  home. 

We  shall  give  to  this,  as  we  endeavour  to  give  to  all 
our  proverbs  that  will  admit  of  it,  an  enlarged  and  Christian 
meaning ;  and,  instead  of  dwelling  on  the  odious  vice  of 
covetousness,  we  will  try  to  shame  those  who  are  guilty 
herein  by  showing  the  beauty  of  the  opposite  quality.  There 
are  many  examples  of  men,  who,  by  consecrating  a  great 
part  of  their  means  to  pious  and  charitable  uses,  have  in- 
creased their  fortunes,  and  by  casting  their  bread  upon  the 
waters,  have  found  it  again  with  interest  after  many  days. 
In  Dr.  Anthony  Horneck's  Treatise  "  on  Consideration"  is 
a  story  to  this  point,  which  shall  bo  told  in  his  own  words. 

'*  In  Nisibis  there  was  a  religious  woman,  who  had  a  man 
that  was  a  heathen  for  her  husband.  They  were  poor,  yet 
by  hard  labour  hfid  got  fifty  pounds  together;  wnereupon 
the  husband  thought  good  to  put  it  out  to  interest,  that  they 
might  not  consume  the  main  stock.  .  His  wife,  being  a 
Christian,  readilj  told  him,  that  none  paid  greater  interest 
for  money  lent  him  than  the  God  of  the  Christians.  The 
man,  pleased  with  the  news,  demands,  where  was  this  God 
to  be  met  with  ?  The  woman  told  him  at  such  a  church, 
where  He  had  deputies  to  receive  the  sum.  They  take  the 
money,  and  to  church  they  go,  where  they  saw  some  pooi; 


widows  sitting:— *  These  are  the  deputies  of  the  God  of  the 
Christians,*  said  the  woman,  '  they  will  receive  your  money 
and  pay  jrou  interest.*  The  man,  not  much  pleased  witn 
his  security,  yet'  over-persuaded  by  his  wife,  lets  the  poor 
widows  have  the  money,  who,  not  knowing  the  man's  in- 
tent, thankfully  received  it. 

*'  A  quarter  of  a  year  after,  the  man,  finding  himself 
pinched  for  want  of  provisions,  bids  his  wife  go  and  demand 
a  quarter  of  a  year's  interest ;  to  which  she  replie8,'Tliat  if 
he  would  go  to  those  poor  widows  and  demand  the  same,  she 
did  not  doubt  but  he  might  have  it.  He  goes  and  expostu- 
lates with  these  persons ;  but  what  he  hi^  given  them  was 
consumed,  and  tney  were  so  far  from  paying  interest,  that 
thev  were  ready  to  beg  more  of  him ;  with  that  he  goes  sad 
ana  sorrowful  out  of  the  church;  but  going,  he  spies  a 
piece  of  gold,  which  it  seems  he  hod  accidentally  dropped 
on  the  floor  in  his  first  distribution  of  the  sum  to  the  poor. 
He  takes  it  up,  goes  home,  and  complains  to  his  wife  of  the 
cheat  those  poor  widows  had  put  upon  him.  She  bids  him 
trust  in  that  God  to  whom  he  had  lent  the  money,  and  take 
the  piece  he  had  found,  and  buy  necessaries  for  their  family. 
He  goes  to  the  market-place,  and,  among  other  things,  buys 
some  fish,  which  were  to  be  dressed  for  dinner.  JSis  wife 
opening  one  of  the  fish,  finds  in  the  belly  a  precious  stone, 
which  hetrayed  its  worth  by  its  unusual  glittering.  The 
man  carries  it  to  a  jeweller,  who  presenUy  gives  him  £300 
for  the  jewel,  at  which  the  man,  transported,  falls  a  praising 
the  God  of  the  Christians,  and  himself  becomes  a  Christian, 
astonished  with  the  Providence  which  had  so  miraculously 
disposed  of  second  causes  for  his  signal  profit  and  emo- 
lument.'* There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth;  and 
there  is  that  withholdcth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth 
to  poverty, — Prov.  xi.  24. 

We  may  wind  up  our  present  paper  with  an  old  English 
saying,  which,  after  the  above  inspired  passage,  will  need 
no  commentary. 


90.  All  COVET,  all  lose. 


M. 


While  we  duly  appreciate  the  important  advantages  which 
must  result  to  a  community,  firom  the  general  diffusion  of 
education  among  all  classes,  we  ought  always  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  men  whose  condition  is  daily  labour,  have  very 
littlo  time  to  devote  to  the  purpose  of  mental  cultivation. 
The  great  problem,  therefore,  is  to  discover  what  is  that 
species  of  instruction  which  will  produce  the  largest  sum 
of  good  result  with  the  least  possible  demand  of  time. 
Now  the  communication  of  religious  knowledge  appears 
incomparably  the  best  calculated  of  any  other  means  that 
can  be  devised  to  answer  this  end.  Intellectual  cultivation 
is  desired  as  the  means  of  moral  improvement.  But  that 
effect  which  the  inculcation  of  other  than  religious  know- 
ledge would  produce  only  mediately  and  instrumentally 
religious  instruction  would  bring  about  directly,  and  in  a 
much  higher  degree.  And  while  the  former  may  be  efifec 
tual  to  make  men  good  subjects,  and  good  citizens,  and  to 
promote  their  happiness  in  this  present  world;  the  latter, 
equally,  or  rather  still  more  conducing  to  this  effect,  is  at 
the  same  time  preparing  them  for  that  existence  to  which 
the  interests  of  the  present  life  ought  always  to  be  held 
subservient. 


Therb  are  few  difficulties  that  hold  out  acainst  real  attacks; 
they  fly,  Uke  the  visible  horizon,  before  those  who  advance. 
A  passionate  desire,  and  an  unwearied  will,  can  perform 
impossibilities,  or  what  seem  to  be  such  to  the  cold  and 
feeble.  If  we  do  but  go  on,  some  unseen  path  will  open 
among  the  hills.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  apparent  disproportion  between  the  result 
of  single  efforts,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  obstacle  to  be 
encountered.  Nothing  good  or  great  is  to  bo  obtained 
without  courage  or  industry;  but  courage  and  industry  must 
have  sunk  in  despair,  and  the  world  must  have  remained 
unornamented  ana  unimproved,  if  men  had  nicely  compared 
the  effect  of  a  single  stroke  of  the  chisel  with  the  pyramid 
to  be  raised,  or  of  a  single  impression  of  the  spade  with 
the  mountain  to  be  levelled. — Sharpb's  Letters  and 
Essays. 

As  it  is  no  strange  thing  for  the  sea  to  rage,  when  strong 
winds  blow  upon  it,  so  neither  for  multitudes  to  become 
violent,  when  they  have  men  of  some  reputation  for  parti 
and  piety  to  lead  them  on.— -/con  Banlike. 
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THE  LION-ANT. 
Txi8  foroudable  iniect  ifl  rather  more  than  half  an 
inch  in  lengthy  of  an  oval  form>  and  grayish  colonr. 
It  feeds  chiefly  on  Solomon^s  emblem  of  industry, 
and  has  hence  received  the  name  of  Formica-Uo,  or 
Lion-ant.  Its  head^  which  is  very  small,  is  armfcd 
with  two  strong  mandibles,  which  look  like  horns, 
but  it  is  with  them  that  the  larva  seizes  upon  its 

prey ;  and  as  they  are  pierced 
y<T7^^!l^  at   the  extremity,    they  no 
•^"^^y^^ yj:J^    doubt  also  act  as  suckers. 
'"  -      As   the   form  of  the    insect 
does  not  admit  of  active  mo- 
tion, nature  has  made  amends 
MowAirt iw tHt LAivA »T4Ti.  by  cudowiug  it  wlth  admi- 

rable  skill  and  cunning. 
It  is  only  in  the  larva  state  that  the  lion-ant  ex- 
hibits this  peculiar  instinct  3  when  in  its  perfect  form, 
it  is  a  winged  insect,  and  like  most  others  of  the 
same  class,  it  now  requires  but  little  if  any  nourishment, 
the  latter  part  of  its  existence  being  chiefly  occupied 
in  perpetuating  its  species. 


*»•  ,-\ 


TBB  LIOK-ANT  IN  ITS  VERriCT  ITATS* 

It  constructs^  in  a  dry  or  sandy  soil,  a  funnel- 
shaped  excavation,  the  sides  and  edges  of  which  are 
loose  and  crumbling,  and  at  the  bottom,  with  body 
closely  covered,  but  with  jaws  projecting  upwards,  he 
lies  concealed.  No  sooner  does  an  industrious  ant, 
laden  perhaps  with  its  provision,  approach  the  edge 
of  the  slope,  than  the  finely-poised  sand  gives  way, 
and  the  entrapped  victim,  rolling  to  the  bottom,  is 
instantly  seized,  and  sucked  to  a  shadow  by  the  lurk- 
ing tyrant,  who,  soon  after,  by  a  jerk  of  his  he^d, 
tosses  out  the  dead  body  beyond  the  immediate  boun- 
daries of  his  dwelling.  There  are  tartars,  however, 
among  insects  as  well  as  among  men>  and  it  some- 
times happens,  that  a  large  and  vigorous  winged 
insect,  such  as  a  wasp,  a  bee,  or  a  beetle,  tumbles 
head  foremost  into  the  pit. 

When  Greek  meets  Greek*  then  comes  the  tug  of  war ; 

and  when  a  lion-ant  does  get  the  tail  of  a  wasp  in  his 
mouth,  there  is  no  saying  exactly  how  the  combat 
may  end.  The  one  is  furnished  with  jaws  tenacious 
as  well  as  strong, — but  he  bears  no  "  charmed  life  " 
while  the  other  is  armed  with  a  weapon  which  never 
rusts,  and  compared  with  the  keenness  of  which,  the 
brightest  sword  in  Damascus  is  as  a  broken  foil.  In 
these  doubtful,  though,  to  one  or  other  of  the  parties, 
eventually  mortal  struggles,  the  result  is,  that  either 
the  lion-ant  is  dragged  out  of  his  den  and  stung  to 
death,  or  dropped  upon  the  ground  and  left  a  prey  to 
birds;  or  that  the  winged  insect  is  maimed,  disabled, 
drawn  into  the  sand,  and  slain.  If  an  insect  inca- 
pable of  flight,  or  from  its  situation  unable  to  use 
its  wings,  but  of  larger  size  than  the  lion-ant  ventures 
at  once  to  seize  upon,  chances  to  fall  into  the  snare,  it 
is  overwhelmed  in  its  attempts  to  reascend,  by  repeated 
showers  of  sand,  thrown  up  by  its  enemy  with  un- 
erring aim.  No  sooner,  however,  is  the  strength  of 
the  toiling  and  exhausted  Sisyphus  at  least  in  part 
exhausted,  than  he,  too,  is  seized  upon,  and  sucked 
to  death.  The  lion-aut  makes  use  of  its  head  as  a 
catapulta,  or  instrument  of  war,  with  which  to  shower 
the  sand  upon  its  astonished  prey.* 

[Cbiefiy  from  thsJSncyctopcdia  BriUmniwq 


PREPARATION  FOR  ANOTHER  WORLD 

WsRK  any  other  event,  of  far  inferior  moment^  asoer- 
tained  by  evidence,  which  made  but  a  distant  ap- 
proach to  that  which  attests  the  certainty  of  a  life  to 
come,  had  we  equal  assurance  that,  after  a  very 
limited,  though  imcertain  period,  we  should  be 
called  to  emigrate  into  a  distant  land,  whence  we 
were  never  to  return,  the  intelligence  would  fill  every 
breast  with  solicitude ;  *it  would  become  the  theme  of 
every  tongue,  and  we  should  avail  ourselves  with  the 
utmost  eagerness  of  all  the  means  of  information 
respecting  the  prospects  which  awaited  us  in  that 
unknown  country.  Much  of  our  attention  would  be 
occupied  in  preparing  for  our  departure  >  we  should 
cease  to  consider  the  place  we  now  inhabit  as  our 
home,  and  nothing  would  be  considered  as  of  mo- 
ment but  as  it  bore  upon  our  future  destination. 

How  strange  is  it  then,  that  with  the  certainty  we 
all  possess  of  shortly  entering  into  another  world,  we 
avert  our  eyes  as  much  as  possible  from  the  prospect 
that  we  seldom  permit  it  to  penetrate  us,  and  ihtA 
the  moment  the  recollection  recun,  we  hasten  to  dis- 
miss it,  as  an  unwelcome  intrusion.  Is  it  not  sur- 
prising that  the  volume  we  profess  to  recognise  as 
the  record  of  immortality,  and  the  sole  depository  of 
whatever  information  it  is  possible  to  obtain  respect- 
ing the  portion  which  awaits  os,  should  be  consigned 
to  neglect,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  consulted  with  the 
serious  intention  of  ascertaining  our  futura  condi- 
tion?— Robert  Hali*. 


It  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  great  patience  to  reasonable  men, 
to  find  people  objecting  against  the  credibility  of  particular 
things  revealed  in  Scripture,  that  they  do  not  see  the  ne- 
cessity or  expediency  of  them.  For,  tboaeh  it  is  highly 
right,  and  the  most  pious  exercise  of  our  understanding^^to 
inquire  with  due  reverence  into  the  endi  and  reasons  of 
God's  dispensations,  yet  when  those  reasons  are  ooneealed, 
to  argue  from  our  ignorance  that  such  diqieasations  eannot 
be  from  God  is  infinitely  absurd.  The  presumption  of  this 
kind  of  objections  seems  almost  lost  in  the  foIJy  of  them. 
And  the  folly  of  them  is  yet  greater,  when  they  are  ur^ed, 
as  usually  they  are,  against  things  in  Christianity,  analo- 
gous, or  like  to  those  natural  dispensations  of  Providence, 
which  are  matters  of  experience.  Let  reason  be  kept  to, 
and  if  any  nart  of  the  Scripture  account  of  the  redemption 
of  the  world  by  Christ,  can  be  shown  to  be  really  contrary 
to  it,  let  the  Scripture,  in  the  name  of  God,  be  given  up: 
but  let  not  such  poor  creatures  as  we  are,  go  on  objecting 
against  an  infinite  scheme,  that  we  do  not  see  the  necessity 
or  usefulness  of  all  its  parts,— and  call  this  reasoning ;  ana, 
which  still  further  heightens  the  absurdity,  parts  which  we 
are  not  actively  concerned  in. — Bishop  Butlse. 


In  this  state  of  universal  uncertainty,  where  a  thousand 
dangers  hover  about  us,  none  can  tell  whether  the  good 
that  he  pursues  is  not  evil  in  disguise,  or  whether  the  next 
step  will  lead  him  to  safety  or  destruction ;  nothing  can 
afford  any  rational  tranquillity  hut  the  conviction  that,  how- 
ever we  amuse  ourselves  with  ideal  sounds,  nothing  in 
reality  is  governed  by  chance,  but  that  the  universe  is 
under  the  perpetual  superintendence  of  him  who  created 
it ;  that  our  being  is  in  the  hands  of  omnipotent  goodness, 
bv  whom  what  appears  casual  to  us  is  directed  for  ends 
ultimately  kind,  and  good,  and  merciful,  and  that  nothing 
can  finally  hurt  him  who  debars  not  himself  ttom  the 
Divine  favour. — Dr.  Johnson. 


How  much  is  there  in  this  world  of  ours,  natural  and 
moral,  to  delight,  how  much  to  afllict,  how  much  to  en- 
courage, and  how  much  to  awe  us,  and  all  conduce  to  fbrm 
one  great  and  decisive  state  of  trial. — Daivby. 

Never  yet  did  there  exist  a  full  faith  in  the  Divine  Word* 
(by  whom  liaht  as  well  as  immortality  was  brought  into  the 
world)  which  did  not  expand  the  intellect,  while  it  purlfted 
the  heart, — which  did  not  multiply  the  aims  and  objects  of 
the  understanding,  while  it  fixed  and  simplified  those  (^  the 
desires  and  passions.— CoLsainas. 
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Wsm  Haeing  ih  France.— Thb  Vintaok. — Propertiks 
OF  TBI  Grapb. — Prockssbs.— -Fbruentation. — DiF- 

FBBBNT  SORTS  OF  WiNBS.-*MeAD.«-CiOBR  AND  PbRRY. 

—Mills  and  Prbssbs. 

H  AVI  NO  already  given  some  account  of  the  culture  of  the 
ffrape,  we  shall  describe  wine-making  as  practised  in  France, 
toe  principle  being  everywhere  the  same. 

Grapes,  the  fruit  of  the  Vine,  are  ripe  about  the  end  of 
Seplember,  and  the  vintage,  or  gathering  of  the  crop,  is 
•verywhere  a  season  of  festivity.  A  sufficient  number  of 
labourers  are  oolleoted  to  complete  the  harvest  in  one  or  two 
days ;  for  if  it  occupied  more  time,  the  fruit  first  gathered 
would  begin  to  ferment  before  the  rest  was  ready,  and  the 
wine  would  be  thereby  spoilt. 

The  bunches  of  grapes,  cut  off  with  soissors,  or  prunmg- 
knives,  are  collected  in  baskets,  from  which  they  are  carried 
in  a  larger  panier,  made  of  osiers  woven  close  enough  to 
pravent  the  escape  of  the  juice,  to  an  open  tub,  or  barrel, 
which  is  borne  on  a  kind  of  car ;  when  the  tub  is  filled, 
it  ia  wheeled  away  to  the  covered  place,  where  a  large  vat 
is  placed  to  receive  these  contributions.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  vat  is  a  tap  to  draw  off  the  liquor,  and  a  small  fagot  of 
twigs  is  placea  inside  the  vat,  before  the  opening  to  the  tap, 
to  prevent  the  stalks  and  skins  of  the  grapes  from  clogging 
up  the  aperture. 

When  the  vat  is  filled  with  grapes,  a  man,  perfectly 
naked,  gets  into  it,  and  with  his  feet  tramples  on  the*mass, 
till  all  the  juice  is  expressed.    The  skins  and  stalks  which 
float  on  the  top,  are  sometimes   skimmed  ofl',  but  this 
is  not  always  the  practice,  for  though,  when  left  in  the 
mice,  they  impart  a  strong  flavour  to  the  wine,  they  yet 
hiuten   the    fermentation,  and  increase  the  property  of 
keeping  well.    The  juice  of  the  grapes  is  now  left  to 
ferment,  and  a  certain  degree  of  temperature  is  necessary 
to  admit  of  that  chemical  action  taking  place.   If  it  happens 
that  the  weather  is  too  cold,  a  few  caldrons  full  of  the 
liquor  are  boiled  and  poured  back  to  the  rest,  in  order  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  whole  to  the  proper  degiee. 
This  proceeding  is  especially  necessary  when  the  fruit  is 
not  quite  ripe,  or  if  rain  had  fallen  shortly  before  it  was 
gathered ;  for  this  moisture,  diluting  the  juice,  retards  the 
fermentation,  and  part  of  this  superliuous  water  is  evapo- 
rated off  by  boiling  some  of  the  liquid.    It  is  necessary  to 
cover  the  vat  over,  either  with  a  wooden  top,  or  with 
woollen  cloths,  in  order   to  confine    the  heat  which   is 
developed,    and  Uius  to   accelerate  the  process.    Under 
favourable  circumstances,  if  the  thermometer  is  at  60°  (15® 
Reaumur,)  fermentation  commences  on  the  first  day,  but  in 
general  it  does  not  take  place  till  the  second  or  third,  or 
even  later.    When  the  action  is  at  the  height,  the  tempera* 
ture  of  the  liquid  rises  to  95® ;  bubbles  of  air  then  come 
to  the  surface  and  burst,  as  if  the  liauid  were  boiling  over 
a  fire :  this  air  which  escapes  is  carbonic  acid  gas.    As  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  place  in  which  the  vats  are  placed, 
closed  up,  in  order  to  maintain  the  temperature,  precautions 
must  be  taken  to  renew  the  air,  whenever  any  one  goes  in 
to  observe  the  process ;  for  otherwise  they  might  be  suffo- 
cated from  the  large  admixture  of  carbonic  acid  with  the  air 
of   the  apartment     This  noxious  gas,  however,    being 
heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  forms  a  stratum  on  the  floor, 
similar  to  the  way  in  which  water  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  a 
tumbler  of  oil ;  consequently,  if  this  stratum  of  gas  be  not 
as  deep  as  a  man  is  high,  he  may  not  suffer  from  it. 

The  Mu$t,  or  juice  of  the  grape,  is  a  sweet  clear  liquid, 
consisting  of  water,  holding  a  large  proportion  of  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  sugar  in  solution ;  and  also  a  chemical 
principle  called  ferment,  which  varies  for  different  liquids, 
hut  the  presence  of  which  is  essential  to  enable  that  liquid 
to  undergo  fermentation.  We  have  already  seen  in  Brew- 
ing*, that  it  is  necessary  to  add  ferment,  (the  yest,)  to  the 
wort,  or  barley -juice,  because  the  principle  of  fermentation 
does  not  naturally  exist  in  that  liquid ;  tne  juice  of  grapes, 
and  of  many  otlier  fruits,  on  the  contrary,  contain  this  prin- 
ciple, and  therefore  no  artificial  addition  of  a  ferment  is 
necessary  in  making  wines  from  them. 

It  is  not  always  the  sweetest  tasted  grape  that  ferments 
the  most,  or  produces  the  best  wine.  There  are,  as  has  been 
before  stated,  several  kinds  of  saccharine  matter,  and  that 
which  yields,  by  fermentation,  the  largest  proportion  of  al- 
coholt  is  iu  from  being  so  sweet  to  the  palate  as  the  sugar 
which  is  obtained  from  the  sugar-cane  in  its  raw  state. 

^  8m  Usipvl  Arts,  No.  IV,  in  Vol.  VI.,  p.  243* 


Starch  and  sugar  consist  of  oxjgen,  hydrogen,  and  cap* 
bon,  and  these  same  three  ingredients,  in  anoth^  propoN 
tion,  constitute  alcohol ;  fermentation  is  the  chemical  pro- 
cess by  which  this  proportion  is  altered,  in  consequence  of 
some  of  the  oxyi^en  and  carbon  combining  and  forming 
carbonic  acid,  ana  this  being  diHensaged,  the  proper  portions 
of  each  necessary  to  form  the  alcohol  are  left.  The  exact 
mode  in  which  this  change  is  brought  about  is  not  known ; 
but  it  is  certain,  that  the  saccharine  matter,  or  the  starch, 
must  be  dissolved  in  a  certain  portion  of  water,  and  that  the 
liquid  must  be  at  a  certain  temperature ;  and  the  ferment- 
ing principle,  which  is  supposed  to  reside  in  the  gluten, 
must  be  present,  to  allow  of  these  changes  taking  place. 

When  the  fermentation  is  completed,  or  when  the  ele- 
mentary principles  have  combined  in  the  proper  proportions, 
and  formed  all  the  alcohol  which  the  liquid  was  capable  of 
yielding,  the  agitation  gradually  ceases,  the  temperature 
falls,  and  the  fluid  becomes  clear  again,  and  thinner  than  the 
original  Must,  If  tasted,  it  will  be  found  to  be  no  longer 
sweet  and  insipid — it  has  now  become  IVine. 

In  very  hot  countries,  the  juice  of  the  grape  contains  a 
greater  proportion  of  sugar  than  can  be  turned  into  alcohol 
during  the  fermentation,  however  much  this  process  may  be 
prolonged.  The  wine  which  results  from  such  grapes  is 
therefore  not  altogether,  chemically  considered,  pure  wine ; 
but  consists  of  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol,  holding  uncon- 
verted saccharine  matter  in  solution ;  hence  such  wines  are 
sweet  and  fiery.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Champagne,  Bur* 
gundy,  and  the  Orl6annois  country,  the  grapes  do  not  con- 
tain sugar,  in  proportion  to  the  fermenting  principle,  which 
continues  its  activity  after  all  the  sugar  has  been  converted. 
Accordingly  the  wines  are  liable  to  become  sour,  or  to  pass 
on  into  the  next  stage,  the  acetous  fermentation  ;  hence  in 
these  countries,  the  marCy  or  the  skins,  and  stalks,  of  the 
fruit,  are  left  floating  on  the  must,  durin^^  fermentation,  be- 
cause, as  has  been  stated,  the  alcohol,  as  it  forms,  extracts 
fi-om  this  refuse  some  principle  which  retards  the  acetous 
fermentation,  or  which  makes  the  wine  keep. 

lu  colder  countries,  the  climate  of  which  does  not 
allow  of  the  finiit  ripening  perfectly,  or  of  a  suflicient  pro- 
portion of  saccharine-matter  being  deposited  in  it,  sugar 
must  often  be  added  to  the  must,  in  order  to  make  wine  at 
all.  This  is  the  case  in  England,  with  the  made  wines,  as 
they  are  hence  termed,  prepared  from  our  fruits. 

The  different  flavours  of  wines  are  derived  from  some  vege- 
table principle,  which  is  a  volatile  oil,  and  which  is  secreted 
in  the  epidermis  or  skin  of  the  fruit ;  the  colour  of  the  liquid 
is  also  given  by  a  resinous  product  likewise  residing  in  the 
skin.  This  resin,  though  not  soluble  in  water,  is  so  in  alcohol :' 
if  therefore  the  skins  and  refuse,  or  the  marc,  is  removed 
before  the  fermentation  commences,  the  colouring-matter 
will  be  abstracted,  and  the  wine  will  be  white,  however  dark 
the  grape  mightrhave  been.  White  Champagne,  for  example, 
is  made  from  a  deep  purple  grape,  and  Port  made  from  the 
same  vineyard,  will  be  either  red  or  colourless,  according 
as  the  skins  of  the  fruit  have  been  either  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  must,  during  fermentation,  or  have  been  removed. 

Besides  the  more  essential  constituents  which  have  been 
mentioned,  there  exists  in  the  grape  Tartaric  acid.  Malic 
acid,  and  some  potash  and  lime.  It  is  found  by  trial,  that 
the  presence  of  Tartaric  acid  is  necessary  to  fermentation ; 
but  when  this  process  is  completed,  the  alcohol  having  no 
affinity  for  this  acid,  it  unites  with  the  potash,  and  is  do- 
posited  in  the  vessel  containing  the  wine,  under  the  form  of 
a  white  crystalline  mass,  commonly  called  Tartar,  or 
Cream  of  Tartar*. 

When  ready,  the  wine  is  racked  off,  or  drawn  off  into 
smaller  casks,  which  are  kept  unbunged  for  a  short  time,  in 
order  to  allow  the  renewed  fermentation  to  subside.  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  vessels  are  closed,  and  are  ready  for  the 
market,  though  a  considerable  time,  varying  from  one  to 
ten  years,  elapses  before  the  liquor  should  be  bottled. 
Various  wines  are  also  kept  for  different  periods  in  the 
vat  before  they  are  racked  off,  some  being  improved  by 
standing  on  the  lees,  or  sediment  deposited  from  the  liqnid. 
Before  closing  up  the  casks,  it  is  usual  to  sulphur  the 
wine,  in  order  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  the  fermentation ;  thb 
is  effected  by  burning  a  little  sulphur  in  the  cask.  Wine 
is  also  fined  by  adding  white  of  egcf^  isinglass,  chips  of 
beech-wood,  and  other  substances,  to  occasion  a  chemical 
action  which  renders  the  wine  clearer. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  wine  becomes  stronger  by  being 

*  Malic  acid  m  excess  is  injurious  to  wine  ;  it  is  the  abundance  of 
this  acid  in  Cider  and  Perry,  that  is,  in  appls  and  pear  wine,  which 
imparts  their  sharp  flavour  to  those  driaks« 
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kept  in  tlw  euk:  llw  wood  tSawt  lome  el  the  -nUt  of 

the  litjuid  to  exude,  while  it  tataiiu  the  ftkobol. 

By  Doiling  the  mutt,  immediate!;  after  it  i*  preueil  from 
the  grapes,  the  fbnnenting  procMi  ii  ureated,  and  the 
liquor  preserve*  its  iweet  ana  mild  tute.  Flavour  it  im- 
parted at  diicretion,  by  the  um  of  ditTerant  nibitaneea. 

When  the  lif;ht  wiooi  of  Champagne  are  bottled  befim 
the  fermentatioQ  ia  completely' tennioated,  they  oonititute 
the  ereaitdng,  or  tparlUng,  wine,  lo  much  esteemed.  The 
bottle*  mu*t  be  well  ccrked,  the  cork  secured  with  wire, 
and  the  bottle  made  air-tight  by  melted  wax  and  rain. 

Tn  countries  like  our  own,  where  grape*  will  not  ripen 
■ulllcientlf  in  the  open  air  to  allow  of  wine  being  made 
ftom  them,  other  fruit*  are  uied  in  the  making  of  fermented 
drinks  ;  but  a*  uMie  of  them  contain  tac«hatioe  matter  in 
■ufficient  abundance,  tugar  is  added  to  the  juice  i»  matt. 
It  ought  to  be  generally  known,  that  the  addition  of  brandy 
to  home-made  wine*  is  always  prejudicial  to  the  liquid,  ai 
well  a*  destructive  of  the  flavour  of  the  fruit.  One  of  the 
molives  for  the  introduction  of  brandy,  is  to  *upply  the 
want  of  alcohol,  which  ougHt  to  be  naturally  produced  Jn 
the  fermentation,  but  which  cannot  be  formed  for  want  of  { 
sufficient  sugar.  The  object  would,  therefore,  be  better,  I 
and  more  cheaply,  attained,  bv  increasing  llie  quantity  i 
of  sugar,  added  to  the  juice  of  the  fruit. 

In  tbia  branch  of  domestic  economy,  as  in  every  other . 
art  io  life,  a  little  real  scientiflc  knowledge  ii  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  a  blind  adherence  to  rsceipta  and  IbrmulK.  No 
receipt  for  makinr  wine  can  be  lath-ertalli/  applicable,  I 
because  even  fruit  tVom  thesame  plant  i*  not  exactly  the  ' 
same  far  two  year*  tocether,  owing  to  difference  in  season*  | 
and  in  ami.  But  if  the  maker  itf  the  wine  is  acquainted  ! 
with  the  chemieal  principles  of  the  art,  he  ma^  correct  (he 
defects,  or  supply  the  deBciencies,  of  his  matenals,  br  more 
effectually  than  by  merely  foUowiDg  receipt*. 

The  fruits  that  may  be  beat  employed  for  nuking  wine 
•re  the  grape,  either  fresh  or  dned,  gooaeberry,  currant, 
and  raspberry.  Most  other  wine*,  called  elder,  cherry, 
orange,  &c.  are  rather  drinks,  prepared  ftwa  the  juice  of 
the  miit,  with  alcohol  artificially  added. 

HxAi> 
Ii  a  wine  made  from  honey  and  water,  inatead  of  sugar. 
It  i*  often  flavoured  by  adding  the  juice  of  aome  fruit, 
and  without  this    addition,  yeast  must  be  employed  to 
excite  IbrmentatioD. 


Are  the  I 
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:s  of  ai»e*  made  in  large  quantities  fVoro  the 


apple  and  pear,  and  drunk  in  our  own  islands,  a*  wdl  a* 
the  north  of  France,  where  these  fruits  are  abundant  The 
process  for  making  the  two  drinks  is  the  same-  In  cider, 
the  specie*  or  variety  of  the  apple  i*  immaterial ;  the  fruit 
should  be  nearlj/,  but  not  quite  ripe,  and  it  must  be  spread 
on  a  dry  floor  &r  u  few  weeks  to  mellow.  A  mixtuie  of 
different  kinds  furniahe*  the  best  cider,  and  the  spirit  and 
flavour  i*  greatly  increased  by  a  considerable  proportion  of 
crabs,  or  wild  apple*.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  many  merits 
of  thi*  excellent  boveugc,  that  every  wind-fall,  provided 
it  he  not  bruised  or  rotten,  is  available. 

After  crushing  the  fruit,  the  processes  of  making  cider 
resemble  wine-making  in  all  the  essential  particulars,  except 
that  cider  is  not  allowed  to  ferment  so  long  as  grape-juice; 
fbr  the  liquid  is  not  priced  for  iU  strength,  or  for  the  quantity 
of  alcohol  it  may  contain,  but  lor  itit  brisk,  acidulous,  sweet 
flavour,  which  would  be  lost  if  the  saccharine  matter  were 
entirely  converted  into  spirit. 

The  miil  fbr  crushing  the  fruit  varios  in  diflercnt 
countries ;  generally  it  is  like  that  used  for  grinding  the 
olives  fur  obtaining  oil,  and  represented  in  a  former  paper*. 
The  anneited  engraving  represent*  the  kind  of  mill  used 
in  Ireland,  where  cider  is  better  and  more  abundantly  made 
than  in  most  other  places,  UerefbnUhiro  hardly  excepted. 

When  cider  or  perry  are  made  in  small  quantitiei,  in 
private  families,  the  crushing  may  be  performed  by  means 
of  a  heavy  wooden  peitle,  in  a  stout  tub.  Whatever  mode 
i*  adopted,  loo  many  apples  should  not  be  put  iuto  the 
mill  at  a  time,  for  if  that  be  done  the  fruit  is  not  com-  ^c^ordinr 
plotely  and  equally  crunbed,  and  the  labour  of  working  ^^^  under 
the  mill   is  greatly  iricreased.     When  the  pulp   accumu-  '  ^f^^  f^^    ^ 

^  •?■'.'  ^^«.!^  """T-    ".'^1''*.'^  ""'™^'    drink,  «lledwate;-cW;"r;"obU'in^"  by  rene:w«d 

and  put  mto  eoaiae  oanvasa  aacks,  or  into  hair  bag*,  ready     . '         , 

Sit  the  preM.  LONDON : 

-  Se.  S.t«nliy  M^-*-,  VoL  VU^  p.  3  p™.  J£"^:?J„^^;iil.*'*^.^S^P;?i^L^ 

'  ^^  '  I  nvLKaspi*  WnaLiNvvvn.  mtow  Owi  Pnrvr,  4m  in  Henviit 


The  cider-presa  is  alio  of  varioa*  oonitnietions;  that  re- 
prtsented  in  the  adjoining  figure  i*  a  oommon  serew-presi 
of  the  eonatruetion  apoliedonso  many  occasions  in  the  arts, 
and  employed  as  a  ciaer-press  when  that  drink  it  made  in 
•mall  quantities.  Any  mechanical  contrivanea,  however,  fbr 
obtaining  a  powerful  and  continued  pnunie,  will  anawsr. 


The  crushed  fruit,  i*  allowed  to  stand  a  day  at  In 

according  to  the  season,  before  it  is  put  into  the  wafcfc 

i  press.    When  all  the  juice  is  obtained  ■■* 

the  fruit,   water  is  poured  on  the  refbM,  and  an  i  ~   ' 
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SOME   ACCOUNT   OP   BERLIN. 


BsELiN,  the  capital  of  the  monarchy  of  Prussia,  the  seat  of 
government,  and  of  the  chief  courts  of  judicature,  is  built 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Spree,  iu  the  midst  of  a  sandy 
plain,  at  a  height  of  nearly  130  feet  above  the  level  of  this 
sea.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Brandenburg, 
and  U  comprised  within  the  administrative  circle  of  Pots- 
dam, which,  with  that  of  Frankfort,  constitute  the  province. 
Excepting  Vienna,  Berlin  is  the  largest  town  in  Germany; 
and,  in  point  of  population,  it  holds  the  fifth  rank  among 
the  cities  of  Europe, — the  number  of  its  inhabitants  being 
upwards  of  SdO.OOO,  about  a  sixth  of  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  London. 

Berlin  consists  of  six  quarters,  and  four  suburbs,  within 
the  walls,  and  one  suburb  without  them.  The  six  quarters 
bear  the  names  of  Berlin,  Old  K0)n  or  Co1o|ne,  New 
Cologne,  Friedrichs-werder,  Dorotheen-stadt<  or  Neu-stadt, 
(the  New  Town)  and  Friedrichs-stadt,  or  Frederick's  Town. 
The  four  suburbs  within  the  walls  are  those  of  Spandauer- 
vorstailt,  Stralauer-Tordtadt,  K5nigs-stadt  or  Konigs-vor- 
Btadt,  (King's  town  or  King's  suburb,)  and  Luisenstadt,  or 
Louisa's  town ;  the  last  has  borne  this  name  only  within 
the  present  eentury,  having  been  formerly  ealled  Kdllnl- 
schen  or  Kitpenioken-vorstadt,  the  Suburb  of  Cologne,  or 
of  KOpeniek ;  the  one  suburb  without  the  walls  is  that  of 
Oranienburg,  or  New  Vogtland. 

This  city  lies  on  both  banks  of  the  Spree,  in  nearly  equal 
divisions.  On  the  north  of  the  main  stream^or  rather,  on 
the  north-east,  for  the  course  of  the  river  through  the  city 
is  from  south-east  to  north-west,  there  is  one  quarter  only, 
that  of  Berlin,  and  four  suburbs,  namely  those  of  Stralau, 
Spandau,  King's,  and  Oranienburg ;  on  the  south-west  are 
Uie  remaining  ftve  onarters,  and  one  suburb.  The  oldest 
of  tbe  quarters  of  this  metropolis  is  either  Berlin  or  Old 
Cologne ;  the  most  modern,  as  well  as  the  largest  and  the 
handsomest,  is  that  of  Friodrichs-^tadt,  which  dates  its 
origin  from  the  early  iiart  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
circumforence  of  Berlin  is  about  ten  miles;  the  surface 
which  it  occupies  is  between  ten  and  eleven  square  miles. 
The  number  of  houses  which  Berlin  contains,  is  variously 
estimated  at  fVom  9000  to  12000,— that  is,  from  eight  to  ten 
times  as  many  as  it  contained  about  two  hundred  yean 
ago.  In  1649,  Berlin  and  tho  quarter  of  Old  Cologne,— 
the  only  portion  of  the  present  city  then  existing,  had 
together  1936  houses,**according  to  itatements  of  good 
authority.  In  1747,  the  number  in  Berlin  and  the  two 
quarters  of  Cologne,  was  1 743,— 'showing  an  increase  of 
507;  the  number  of  houses  which  had  been  built  in  the 
tbree  new  quarters  raised  it  to  3762, — and  of  those  in  the 
suburbs  to  Ad  13.  In  the  vear  1800,  the  three  quarters 
befort'mentioned*  eontainea  1848  houses,^-or,  wiUi  the 
other  quarters,  4331,— «nd,  with  tbe  suburbs,  upwards  of 
^^000. 

The  growth  of  the  population  of  Berlin  is  equally  re- 
markable. About  the  year  1690,  the  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants did  not  exeeed  14,000 ;  ten  or  twenty  years  before, 
it  was  smaller  by  2000,  in  oonseqence  of  the  wars  which 
had  prevailed.  Under  the  Great  Elector,  and  especially 
after  the  establishment  of  the  colony  of  French  Prutestants, 
who  emigrated  fVom  their  own  country  to  avoid  religious 
pcrseeutions,  the  population  increased  so  rapidly,  that  in 
the  Tear  1700,  tiie  number  became  29,000,  more  than 
double  what  it  had  been  ten  years  before.  In  1 74  7t  ac- 
cording to  the  enumeration  of  the  police,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  was  107,380;  and  in  1775,  it  was 
135,580.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  increase  has  been  going  on  at  a  still  more  rapid 
rate ;  and  at  present,  the  population  cannot  fall  far  short 
of  253,000  persons. 

m  OBIOnf  Am  QBOWTH. 

NoTfiiNci  certain  is  known  of  the  origin  of  Berlin,  or 
indeed,  of  its  history,  before  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
is  commonly  supposed  that  it  consisted,  at  first,  of  two 
distinct  villages — Berlin  and  Cologne—which  were  both 
founded  at  the  same  time,  in  the  twelfth  eentury,  by 
Albert  the  Bear,  the  first  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  of 
the  Anhalt  line  ;  this  prince  is  thought  to  have  peopled  his 
new  settlements  with  colonies  of  Christians  whom  ne  drew 
together  from  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  and  from  the 


NethOTlands,  after  having  subdued  the  barbarous  tribes  of 
pagans  who  had  previously  overrun  the  country  in  which 
he  established  them.  To  this  circumstance  the  name  of 
C<dQgne,  Kfiln,  or  Colonia,  is  said  by  some  to  be  attributa- 
ble ;  others,  however,  hold  that  it  is  derived  from  the  word 
Kollnen,  signifying  piles,  it  having  been  built  with  thnL. 
on  which  the  Ven£,  who  were  driven  out  by  Albert  had 
fixed  their  huts  amidst  bogs  and  morasses.  Opinions  are 
also  various  as  to  the  elvmology  of  Berlin, — some  tracings 
it  from  Bir,  a  bear,  as  Albert,  the  founder  of  the  capital, 
was  called,  and  others,  with  more  probability,  deducing  it 
from  a  word  used  in  the  language  of  the  Vends,  to  denote 
an  uncultivated  country,  such  as  that  in  which  the  settlemem 
was  formed.  The  exact  period  at  which  these  two  towns 
were  founded  is  unknown ;  the  reign  of  Albert  as  Mar- 
grave extended  from  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  to  the  year  1168,  and  different  authorities  fix  upon 
the  years  1 142  and  11 63. 

Under  following  princes,  they  rose  gradually  towards 
importance ;  in  the  reign  of  Albert  the  Second  (between 
1206  and  1222),  they  are  supposed  to  have  attained  the 
rank  of  towns,  and  by  his  successor,  John  the  First,  thev 
were  strengthened  with  fortifications.  About  1261,  they 
became  the  ordinsry  residence  of  tbe  Margraves,  a  circum- 
stance which  marks  them  from  that  tirae  as  places  of  some 
interest  During  the  wars  which  followed  the  extinction 
of  the  Anhalt  line,  in  1319,  their  rising  importance  was 
checked ;  but  when  the  margraviate  pasMd  into  the  hands 
of  Frederick,  count  of  HohenzoUern  (the  present  reigning 
house  of  Prussia),  they  quickly  regained  their  prosperity. 
His  successor,  Frederick  the  Second,  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  castle,  upon  the  site  of  ^hich  the  present  royal 

Salace  is  built,  in  the  quarter  of  Old  O)logne.  The  reai- 
ence  of  the  margraves  hsd  been  previously  in  the  town  of 
Berlin,  in  the  Kloster^raise,  or  Cloister-street,  near  the 
spot  now  occupied  by  the  Laaer-haus,  a  ••  store-house''  con- 
taining several  royal  manuractorics,  and  other  establish- 
ments ;  but  Frederick  had  been  so  much  annoyed  by  the 
turbulence  of  the  citizens  of  that  quarter,  and  by  some 
disputes  which  he  had  with  their  magistrate,  that  he 
resolved  to  pass  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  rixer.  He 
there  obtained  a  site,  and  erected  a  Castle,  about  the 
year  1444;  the  ground  on  which  it  stood  was  the  same 
on  which  is  now  built  one  of  the  wings  of  the  present 
palace,  which  opens  upon  the  Long  Bridge,  a«  seen  in  our 
engraving. 

The  principal  growth  of  this  capital  is,  nowever,  of 
modem  date ;  for  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, its  extent  was  confined  to  the  three  quarters  of  Ber- 
lin, and  Old  and  New  Cologne-*which  form  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  existing  city.  In  the  year  1640,  Frederick 
William,  "  the  Great  Elector,"  as  he  is  called,  began  to 
rule ;  and  during  the  eight-and-forty  years  of  his  brilliant 
reign,  the  prosperity  of  the  city  was  uninterruptedly  pro- 
gressive. To  this  prince  are  owing  the  two-quarters  of 
Friedrichswerder  and  Dorotheenstadi  i  and  by  him  for- 
tifications were  built  round  the  former,  as  also  round  Berlin 
and  Cologne.  His  successor,  the  Elector  Frederick  the 
Third,  or  as  he  afterwards  became.  King  Frederick  tbe 
First,  was  also  the  founder  of  a  quarter  which  was  called 
after  himself,  Friedrichs-stadi  or  Fredericks  Town ;  in  his 
reign,  too,  the  suburbs  originated,  and  the  title  of  Kdnig- 
liche  Hesidenz-stadtey  or  Royal  Residence-towns,  was  first 
conferred  on  the  different  quarters  of  the  capital.  Frederick 
William  the  First,  and  his  son  Frederick  the  Great*  both 
extended  its  limits,  and  improved  its  appearance;  the 
latter,  indeed,  bestowed  much  care  and  expense  upon  the 
embellishments  of  the  city,  giving  opportunities  of  distinc- 
tion to  its  native  artists,  and  bringing  to  it  others  from 
forign  countries.  *'  The  vast  number  of  edifices  constructed 
by  his  orders,"  says  a  Prussian,  who  wrote  in  his  reign, 
'*  will  be  so  many  monuments  of  the  great  progress  which 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  have  made  among  us; 
the  excellence  of  the  taste  of  the  king  has  influenced  that 
of  the  nation."  His  example  was  imitated  by  the  succeed- 
ing monarch,  Frederick  William  the  Second,  under  whose 
auspices  was  erected  the  Brandenbur^-^te— a  work  alone 
sufficient  to  cast  lustre  upon  any  reign ;  and  tbe  present 
king,  Frederick  William  the  Third,  baa  continued  in  the 
same  path. 
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Bbb&in  iell  into  tha  handB  of  the  French  under  Napoleon, 
in  180() ;  the  ^ear  in  which  that  short  campaign  took  place 
whieh  ende4  in  the  almost  total  extinction  of  ue  monarchy 
4>(  Prussia.    On  the  1st  of  October,  a  declaration  of  war, 
4Mr  what  was  considered  equivalent  to  it,  was  issued  by  the 
.king,  Frederick  William  the  Third,  against  Napoleon ;  on 
the   14th  of  that  month,  after   some  partial  actions,  the 
^reat  battle  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt  was  fought,  in  which 
the   Prussians  were  completely  defeated,  with  immense 
loss.    On  the  21st,  the  Prussian  garrison  withdrew  from 
Seriin,  and  retreated  to  Custrin,  whither  the  kin^  had 
repaired ;   a  provisional  administration  was  left  behind  to 
maintain  the  public  tranquillity,  until  the  arrival  of  the 
French.    This  was  not  long  delayed ;  for  on  the  morning 
of  the  2$th,  the  corps  of  Marshal  Davoust  took  possession 
of  the  city.    Napoleon  himself  reached  Potsdam  on  the 
S4th,  and  he  stopped  to  examine  the  apartment,  and  visit 
the  tomb  of  the  Great  Frederick.    He  seized  on  the  sword, 
belt,  and  hat  of  that  celebrated  monarch,  and  ordered  them, 
together  with  the  ribbon  of  his  order,  the  black  eaele,  and 
all  the  colours  which  he  took  in  the  "  Seven  Years'  War,"  to 
be  sent  to  the  Hotel  o(  the  Invalides,  at  Paris,  as  a  present 
to  the  old  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  Hanoverian  war, 
and  a  memorial  of  one  of  the  greatest  senerals  whom 
history  mentions.    He  afterwards  had  another  opportunity 
of  gratifying  the  vanity  of  his  subjects,  by  taking  down 
the  monument  of  victory  which  had    been  erected  by 
Frederick,  in  commemoration  of  the  defeat  of  the  French 
and  Austnans,  at  the  battle  of  Rosbach,  in  1757,  and 
ordering  it  to  be  conveyed  to  Paris,  as  a  proof  that  the  dis- 
grace which  that  day  had  brought  on  the  French  wms, 
was  at  length  effaced. 

On  the  27th  of  October,  thirteen  days  after  the  victory  of 
Jena,  Buonaparte  made  his  public  entry  into  Berlin,  and 
on  the  following  day  he  gave  audience  to  the  foreign  minis- 
ters of  powers  in  amity  with  France,  resident  in  that  dty, 
to  the  Judicial  bodies,  which  he  instructed  in  the  mode  of 
administering  justice,  and  to  the  local  authorities  of  the 
qity,  whom  he  recommended  strongly  to  maintain  a  vigilant 
police.    Ascribing  the  war  to  the  unrepressed  audacity  of 


any  winaows  lo  oe  oroaen,  saia  ue,  "  my 
brother,  the  king  of  Prussia*  ceased  to  be  a  king  from  the 
day  when  Prinoe  Louis  Ferdinand  was  bold  enough  to 
break  the  windows  of  his  majesty^s  ministers :  his  majesty 
should  have  ordered  him  to  be  hanged.*'  He  alluded  here 
to  some  little  incidents,  by  which,  previous  to  the  war,  the 
young  Prussian  noblesse  had  indicated  their  eagerness  for 
hostilities,  such  as  breaking  the  windows  of  the  ministers 
supposed  to  be  in  the  French  interest,  and  going  to  sharpen 
their  sabres  on  the  threshold  of  the  French  ambassador  s 
door.  The  whole  conduct  of  Napoleon  during  his  occupation 
of  Berlin  was  indeed  rather  that  of  the  "sworn  and  impla- 
cable enemy,**  to  use  the  expression  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  than 
of  the  "generous  conqueror.*'  His  example  was  followed 
by  his  officers  and  soldiers,  who  pursued  an  unremitting 
system  of  vexation  towards  the  Prussians,  which  was  bitterly 
felt  at  the  time,  and  afterwards  sternly  revenged. 

Buonaparte  remained  in  Berlin  until  about  the  25th 
of  November,  when  he  quitted  to  conduct  a  campaign 
against  the  Russians  in  Poland.  Four  days,  however,  before 
l>is  departure,  he  issued  those  celebrated  "  Berlin  decrees** 
for  interdicting  all  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Continent*  which  formed  an  introduction  to  the  famous 
project  afterwards  called  the  Continental  System,  or  "  the 
first  link  of  a  long  chain  of  arbitrary  ordinances,*'  by 
whieh  Napoleon  sought  to  undermine  the  prosperity  of 
Great  Britain. 

OEKERAL  APPBABAlfCE. 

BlUUUiK  It  vnquflstMMiaUy  one  of  the  finest  capitals  in  ^ 
world ;  Malte  Brun  calls  it  the  best-built  town  in  Germany* 
'*Bot  that  ^e  buildings  display  great  taste,  or  much  of 
elegant  and  fine  arduteoture,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  easy 
to  deleet  that  German  style  which  is  the  reverse  of 
the  nally  beautiful ;  but  the  whole  is  imposing,  and  the 
streets  are  broad  and  straij^ht ;  everything,  indeed,  in  this 
capital*  bespeaks  the  genius  of  Fredericl^  who  laid  out 
QOAsiderabto  sums  on  its  embellishment.**  Bishop  Heber 
speaks  of  it  as  being,  next.to  St.  Peterburgh  *,  the  finest  city 
behndferaeep ;  and  Bishop  James  expresses  strongly  the 

*  See  Satmrdtnf  MuganM,  Vol.  Y.,  p.  210. 


gfttifioatioQ  which  he  •xperienced  on  his  fint  entry.  Ourioff 
his  approaoh  to  this  capital*  he  had  noticed  fot  some  tim« 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  German  mode  of  build- 
ing, and  the  substitution  of  an  elegant  ornamental  style, 
formed  with  peouliar  taste  on  the  Italian  models.  In  the 
first  streets  he  was  particularly  struck  with  some  of  the 
chastest  and  most  elegant  specimens  of  this  character; 
«  each  house  was  a  model.  Still*'*  he  says,  "  as  we  pro- 
eesded*  at  every  step  we  gaced  with  fresh  delight,  when 
the  first  opening  of  the  Linden  Strasse  burst  upon  the 
view,  edipaing  whatever  we  had  hitherto  seen,  and  pre- 
senting one  of  the  finest  architectural  vistas  in  the  worhL 
No  imagination  can  conceive  a  scene  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  mote  beautiful  than  what  i»  here  presented.** 

It  would  appear  that  like  St.  Petersburgn,  Berlin  derives 
its  chief  attractions,  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  fitHn 
the  regularity  of  its  plan*  and  the  uniform  style  of  its 
buildings, — advantages  mainly  owing  to  the  oomparativeiy 
modern  date  of  the  greater  part  of  it.    Mr.  Russell,  how- 
ever, complains  that  this  uniformity  is  carried  too  far,— <• 
indeed  to  a  tiresome  degree,-^-there  being  too  frequent  a 
repetition  of  the  same  forms  and  combinatioH  **  it  U  easily 
seen,**  he  observes,  "that  it  has  sprung  up  in  a  great 
measure,  in  lumps  on  one  wholesale  plan.**    The  general 
style  of  the  public  edifices  is  an  Ionic  portico*  placed  befbre 
a  very  plain  front,  and  raised  on  a  projection  of  rustic-work* 
which  generally  forms  what  may  be  called  the  ground-fioor; 
the  pillars  seldom  extend  along  the  whole  flront.    The  effect, 
as  Mr.  Russell  says,  is  not  so  pleasing  or  imposing  to  the 
eye  as  when  the  pillars  clothe  the  whole  or  nearly  tha 
whole  of  the  front ;  "  and  even  if  the  style  possessed  mere 
merit  than  it  really  does,  it  looks  like  poverty  ^  imagina- 
tion, to  have  so  much  (^  it,  and  so  little  of  anything  else." 
Two  other  travellers  may  be  mentioned,  whose  ji^gmeot 
is  equally  favourable.     Mr  Hodgskin  speaks  atrongly  of 
the  surprise  which  seised  upon  him,  when  he  crossed  tha 
bridge  loading  into  the  square  of  the  Arsenal*  and  beh^ 
at  one  view  so  many  magnificent  edifices;  in  his  opinion* 
other  capitals  may  contain  a  larger  absolute  number  of 
fine  buildings  than  Berlin,  but  none  has  so  many  brought 
together  in  so  small  a  space,  with  such  admirable  effect. 
Dr.  Neale  institutes  a  eomparison  between  Berlin  and 
Hamburg;  we  have  already  given  our  veadem  a  short 
notice  of  the  general  charaeter  of  the  latter  place  *.    Ne 
two  things  can  present  a  greater  oontrast  than  the  two 
cities  in  question.    None  of  the  offensive  peculiarities  in 
the  ap{>earanae  of  the  latter  city  are  here  visible ;  the  tra- 
veller, in  the  course  of  sixty  miles,  seems  to  have  borrowed 
the  win^s  of  time,  and  outstripping  the  sbw  and  gradual 
progression  of  the  arts  for  four  centuries,  finds  himself 
on  a  sudden,  placed,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  an  Italian 
city,  suiTounded  with    wide    and   dry  stieeto,    spacious 
squares,  avenues*  bridges*  p<Mrtieoes,  palaces*  triumphal 
arches*  statues*  and  cupdaa,  and,  instead  of  the  jutting 
abutments  of  mean  brick  buildings,  beholds  on  all  sides,  the 
ample   proportions   of  stately  edifioes— the   triumph  of 
human  industry  oivor  the  storility  of  nature,  a  modem 
Palmyra  raised  by  the  wand  of  an  enchanter,  amidst  tha 
hyperborean  deserts  of  Brandenburgh. 

THE  fiPREE,  AND  ItS  BRIDGES.    > 

Wx  have  already  mentioned  that  Beriin  is  built  upon  the 
Spree:  that  river  rises  in  Lusatia,  and  about  six  miles  after 
it  has  passed  through  the  capital*  it  enters  the  stream 
of  the  Havel,  under  the  walls  of  the  ftntrees  of  Spandau. 
Besides  the  advantages  it  affords  as  a  means  of  deanlinees, 
this  river  is  highly  valuable  to  the  inhabitants,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  commerce;  a  canal,  which  joins  it  about  fifty  miles 
above  Berlin,  oommunicates  with  the  Oder,  and  thus 
brings  down  the  mineral  riches  of  Upper  Silesia,  and  the 
corn  and  manufactures  of  the  middle  and  lower  districts  of 
that  province.  This  canal  was  oonstrueted  by  that  great 
Eketor*  FVedcriok  William  the  Seoond,  between  the  yaart 
1668  tmd  16M.  To  Ike  west  itf  Beriin,  the  navigation  ie 
uninterrapted  infte  the  Haval^'i-'ttiie  Havel  leads  intothi 
JDbe,  and  thus  the  onnmunication  with  the  sea  is  complete. 
The  Spree  is  about  200  feet  broad ;  in  its  course  through 
Beriin,  it  bears  the  only  eharaeter,  according  to  Mr. 
Russell*  whieh  a  small  stream  can  bear  in  a  large  city — that 
of  a  broad*  deep,  muddy  ditch.  The  only  point  at  which 
it  has  something  of  tb«  dignity  of  a  river,  is  where  it 
sweeps  boldly  rovmd  the  pah^. 

Berlin  has  upwards  of  fbrty  bridges^— several  of  them  orost 
the  principal  arm  of  the  Spree,  but  the  greater  part  by  for 

*  Bee  Sahardaif  Magmitm,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  50. 
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•mre  inetely  to  tratetae  tlie  canals  which  communicate  wiA 
it  The  principal  bridge  ia  that  which  beara  the  name  of 
Langen^Mcke  or  Long  Bridge;  it  connect*  the  quarter  of 
Berlin  with  that  of  Old  Cologne,  and  opens  on  the  aide  of 
the  latter  into  the  Schlon  Platz,  or  Square  of  the  Palace. 
The  bridge  which  originally  stood  here,  was  built  of  wood ; 
and  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the  town-house 
of  Beriin  and  Cologne  waa  situated  on  it  The  present 
atructuie,  which  is  of  hewn  stone,  was  erected  between  the 
years  1692  and  1695,  in  the  reign  of  the  Elector  Frederick 
the  Third,  or  King  Frederick  the  First ;  ite  length  U  1 65 
feet,  and  it  consists  of  five  arches,  which  are  decorated  with 
flffures  of  Naiads,  and  other  aquatic  divinities.  The  road- 
way is  paved,  and  has  on  either  side  a  raised  footpath  for 
pedestrians.  Above  this  rises  a  simple  balustrade  of  iron. 
In  the  Thetaurus  BrandeburgieuM  of  Laurent  Beger,  who 
was  librarian  and  keeper  of  medals  to  King  Frederick  the 
First,  there  is  given  a  view  of  the  royal  palace  of  Berlin, 
Uken  from  the  Lone  Bridge;  in  this,  the  place  of  the  iron 
balustrade  is  supplied  by  a  breastwork  of  stone,  on  which 
stand,  at  intervals,  sijt  statues  upon  each  side.  Whether 
tiiese  really  existed  at  the  time  of  his  publication  (1696), 
or  whether  they  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fancy  of  the 
artist,  we  cannot  tell. 

On  an  abutment  projecting  firom  the  centre  of  the  south- 
eastern side  of  the  bridge,  or  that  looking  up  the  Spree, 
stands  a  colossal  equestrian  bronze  statue  of  Frederick  the 
••Great  Elector."  It  was  modelled  by  Andr6  Schliiter, 
and  cast  in  1700,  by  John  Jacobi,  in  the  Royal  foundery; 
and  in  1703  was  fixed  in  iU  present  position.  It  is  said  by 
Mr.  Russell  to  be  a  spirited  but  somewhat  clumsy  work, 
and  Dr.  Granville  says  that  he  cannot  speak  highly  of  its 
execution.  The  elector  is  represented  in  the  Roman  habit, 
with  the  staff  of  authority  in  his  hand;  his  horse  resU 
upon  a  pedestal  of  white  marble,  ornamented  with  a  variety 
ofrelien  in  bronze,  and  with  four  figurea  of  alavea  of  the 
same  material,  and  of  a  size  larger  than  lifb.  A  viewpf 
this  stetue  and  of  the  bridge  is  given  in  the  engraving  in 
page  128. 

ITS  GATES. 

Trs  whole  of  the  different  quarters  and  suburbs  of  Berlin, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Oranienburg,  or  Neuvoigtland 
auburb,  are  surrounded  by  a  wall  sixteen  feet  in  height 
Through  this  Uiere  are  entrances  from  the  surrounding 
country,  to  the  number  of  fourteen;  and  more  than  one  of 
the  gates  which  are  erected  at  these  apoto  possess  archi- 
tectural merite.  Dr.  Granville  notices  the  Potsdamer,  or 
Leipziger  Tkor^  (the  Potsdam  or  Leipsie  Gate,)  as  remark- 
able for  its  chaste  and  beautiful  design;  it  consisto  of  ten 
insulated  pilasters  fourteen  feet  in  height,  placed  at  abort 
distances,  and  connected  together  by  a  light  iron  railing. 
It  has  two  lodges,  and  lewh  through  a  large  octagonal 
space  into  the  Leipzig  or  Potsdam  Street,  (the  Leipziger  or 
FoUdamer  Sirasse.) 

But  the  finest  gate  of  Berlin  is  that  which  bears  the 
name  of  Brandenburgh.    This,  the  Braudenburger  Thor, 
as  it  is  cAlled,  is  placed  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Unter 'den- Linden f  and  thus  opens  into  the  Quarter  of 
Dorotheenstadt,    It  is  highly  praised  by  travellers;   Mr. 
Russell  calls  it  the  most  simple  and  majestic  portal  in 
Europe,  and  Dr.  Granville  terms  it  the  most  imposing  and 
magnificent  specimen  of  modem  architecture  in  Berlin, 
and  without  exception  the  roost  colossal  structure  of  the 
kind  in  Europe.    It  was  built  in  1789  or   1790,  by  an 
architect  of  the  name  of 'Langhaus,  who  formed  it  upon 
the  model  of  the  famous   Propylsea  existing  in  ancient 
times  at  Athens.    Six  lofty  columns  of  fluted  Doric,  on 
each  side,  support  a  well-proportioned  entablature,  without 
a  pediment,  but  surmounted  by  an  attic;  and  between 
these  pass  five  gateways,  of  which  the  central  one  is 
eighteen  feet  in  width,  and  the  others  twelve  feet  four 
inches.    The  height  of  the  columns  is  about  forty-five  feet, 
and  their  diameter  five  feet  nine  inches;  the  metopes  (aa 
the  little  divisions  into  which  the  space  immediately  above 
the  pillars  is  marked  out,  are  called,)  are  ornamented  with 
bas-reliefs  representing  the  combats  of  the  Centaurs  and 
LapithsB,  and  the  attic  is  decorated  with  a  similar  work, 
exhibiting  the  Margrave  Albert  AchillesT  or  Albert  the 
Third,  (who  lived  between  1414  and  1486,  and  ruled  over 
the  Electorate  from  1470  till  the  day  of  his  death,)  in  the 
act  of  carrying  off  a  standard  with  his  own  hand,  in  one  of 
the  many  battles  which  he  fought  against  the  people  of  the 
free  town  of  Nuremberg. 

On  tlie  entablature  stands  the  principal  ornament  of  the 


gate,  the  famoos  bronie  fl^nM  off  yidtififf  Iwiiiny  iSbB 
Prussian  eagle  in  triumph,  m  a  car  drawn  by  four  horaea. 
The  work  is  said  to  be  very  spirited ;  it  is  of  large  dimen- 
sions, the  horses  being  twelve  feet  in  height.  In  1807» 
when  Napoleon  waa  in  Beriin,  it  was  sent  to  France  **  not 
more  on  account  of  ite  own  merito  than  to  inault  tlie 
Prussians;*'  in  1814,  on  his  downiUl,  it  was  returned,  like 
many  other  spoils,  to  ite  rightful  owners,  and  the  restoratkm 
of  so  sacred  a  monument,  aa  Bishop  James  tells  ns,  waa 
accompanied  with  the  most  interesting  ceremonies.  It  had 
been  removed  firom  the  Place  de  CarouaM  at  Pari%  and 
being  conveyed  hither  was  replaced  at  once  in  ite  former 
situation,  but  kept  carefully  concealed  from  sight  by  a 
coverins  of  linen.  At  an  appointed  day  the  king,  acoom- 
panied  by  his  chief  officers  and  guards,  entered  in  solemn 
procession,  on  his  return  from  the  war;  as  he  passed  under 
the  gate,  the  veil  of  the  chariot  of  victory  was  lowered,  and 
this  trophy  of  Prussian  valour  again  met  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  At  this  moment  the  jwals  of  ordnance  echoed 
through  the  air,  the  martial  music  struck  up,  and  the  loud 
acclamations  of  the  crowd  were  raised  with  a  din  that 
overwhelmed  every  other  demonstration  of  public  joy. 

On  either  side  of  this  gate  there  extends,  aa  our  readera 
will  perceive  from  the  engraving,  a  range  of  building,  in 
the  same  general  style;  these  structures  have  their  roofr 
supported  by  eighteen  smaller  columns,  of  the  height  of 
twenty-four  feet.  Taking  thom  into  account,  the  whole 
breadth  of  Uie  Brandenburgh-gate  becomes  veiy  nearly 
two  hundred  feet  One  of  these  buildings  ia  used  aa  a 
guard-house;  the  other  belongs  to  a  branch  of  the  exciae 
department.  They  do  not  seem  to  add  much  to  the  raieiml 
effect  of  this  noble  portal;  according  to  Mr.  Russell  thejr 
look  insignificant,  and  somewhat  encumber  tbe  imposing; 
forms  to  which  they  are  atUched. 

■TREBTS  AND  H01JBB8, 

• 

Thsbx  is  the  same  general  contrast  to  be  observed  in  Berlin, 
between  the  ancient  and  modem  Quarters,  as  in  every  other 
large  city.    In  the  older  parte  of  tne  capital,  the  atieeta  are 
not  so  spacious  and  regular,  nor  their  buildings  to  impo- 
sing, but  they  present  a  more  lively  and  industrious  ap- 
pearance than  the  generality  of  the  modem  thoroughfiunw. 
The  latter  are  straight  and  broad,  but  dull;  the  buildings' 
are  not  monotonous,  for  the  houses  were  not  erected  on  any 
regular  plan,  but  "  there  is  no  Ufe^"*  to  use  Mr.  RusseUs 
expression,  "  in  these  long  straight  stone  alleys,  aome  at 
them  a  mile  in  length,  piercinc  the  city  from  one  gate  to 
-another."    The  finest  street  in  Beriin,  and  in  Germany,**  ia 
Unter-den-Linden,  or  Street  of  Limes,  which  runs  fbr  th* 
distonce  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Brandenburig 
Gate  to  the  Royal  Palace.    "  On  the  right,"  says  Biahop 
James,    speaking    of  this    street,    "we  looked  down  « 
splendid  street,  shaded  with  a  double  avenue  of  lime-trees 
to  the  majestic  portals  of  Brandenburr ;  on  the  left«  to  the 
Royal  Palace,  along  a  line  of  lofty  fibQaaes*  ornamented  with 
porticoes,  statues,  and  every  variety  of  sculptural  deoo- 
ration." 
»      This  celebrated  atreot,  "  which  presented  to  my  view/* 
says  Dr.  Gmnville,  '*  a  scene  far  more  beautiful  than  I  bad 
hitherto  witnessed  in  France,  Flanders,  or  Germany,**  is 
divided  into  five  parallel  walks  by  rows  of  lime-tree«  and 
chesnuts ;  the  central  walk  is  fifty  feet  in  wMtfa,  and  is 
appropriated  to  pedestrians;  camagea  generally  confine 
themselves  to  tbe  outermost  on  each  side,  formed  by  the 
last  row  of  trees  and  the  houses.    The  most  splendid  shops 
are  here  to  be  found ;  and  here,  at  particular  hours,  are  to 
be  seen  crowds  of  all  claases,  who  resort  thither  for  the  - 
benefit  of  air  and  exercise,  or  idleness  and  curiosity.    The 
space  immediately  in  front  of  the  bonsos  in  this  street,  aa 
in  most  of  the  streete  of  Beriin,  Is  paved ;  but  these  pre- 
tended pavements,  as  they  are  calleo,  are  characterised  as 
the  worst  of  all  causeways,  being  formed  of  so  many  small 
rough  sharp  stones,  that  walking  becomes  exceedingly  in- 
convenient, and,  **  with  the  thermometer  at  80*,**  exqui- 
sitely paiofhl. 

This  street  is  described  as  the  scene  of  all  the  bustle  of 
Berlin,  but  not  the  bustle  of  business,  that  being  confined 
to  the  older  parte  of  the  city.  "  Tbe  strangera  who  fine- 
quent  this  walk,"  says  Dr.  Granville,  '*  may  in  tbe  coarse 
of  two  or  three  days*  residence,  pass  in  rtiview  every  suoeea- 
sive  gradation  among  the  different  claases  of  society  In 
Beriin.**  During  the  neater  part  of  the  day,  especially  on 
holidays,  it  is  filled  with  crowda  of  well-dressed  comforUUbie- 
looking  people,  streaming  merrily  along  in  both  direotioiii^ 
I  or  with  an  ice  in  their  bands,  sheltering  themsalvea  flma 
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tlM  hnt,  on  the  bcDche*  which  tre  ranged  along  beneath 
the  ebade  of  the  lime-trees.  "Now  and  then,"  lay ■  a 
writer  we  have  already  quoted,  "  the  king  comes  lounging 
V.p  the  alley,  attended,  if  attended  at  all.  hv  a  single 
•emnt,  in  a  very  sober  livery,  his  bands  behiaJ  his  back, 
and  his  eyes  commonly  turned  towards  the  ground,  enjoy- 
ing the  shade  with  as  much  plain-hearted ness  as  the 
meanest  of  his  subjects.  The  loungers  rise  from  their 
benches  as  be  passes;  the  gentlemen  take  off  their  hats  ; 
the  ladies  make  their  best  curtsey.  The  king  has  a  nod  or 
a  smile  for  everybody,  and  passes  on  in  the  well-grounded 
ce,  that  every  one  he  sees  would  shed  his  blood  for 


SQUARES. 

BiUiiN  has  many  squares,  not  very  extensive  indeed,  hut 
often  surrounded  by  flno  buildings.  The  want  of  all  orna- 
ment, however,  generally  reduces  them  to  mere  vacant 
sreas ;  they  seldom  present  anything  but  a  dead  surface 
of  loose  parched  sand,  without  pavement,  turf,  or  shrub- 
bery, and  the  only  decoration  of  which  they  can  ever  boast, 
ia  a  row  of  stunted  trees.  "  fVilhelmtplatx,"  says  Mr. 
Russell,  "  the  finest  of  them  all,  the  abode  only  of  princes 
uid  peers,  plunges  you  at  once  ancle-deep  in  sand."  This 
square  is  decorated  with  statues  of  Ave  heroes  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  Schwerin.  Winterfeld,  Seidliu,  Keith,  and 
Zietben ;  the  first  four  were  erected  by  Frederick  the 
Great,  the  last  by  Frederick  William  II. 

The  Gendarmes  Plati,  on  the  New  Market,  is  another 
remarkable  square.  The  chief  buildings  which  it  con- 
tains are  the  two  churches  and  the  new  theatre.  The 
former  are  both  handsome,  somewhat  resembling  each 
other  in  their  porticoes  and  steeples ;  but  that  which  is 
meet  imposing  is  said,  by  Dr.  Granville,  to  be  the  "  French 
ehurch,"  as  it  is  called,  or  the  one  belonging  to  the  French 
aarvice.  The  porticoes  are  said  to  be  almost  large  enough 
to  conceal  the  churches  themselves.  "  I  hesitated,"  says 
Ifi.  Hodgskin,  "  to  mount  one  of  these  elegant  flights  of 
slept,  thinking  it  would  only  lead  to  a  sanctuary ;  I  did, 
liowever,  and  found  that  it  was  little  better  than  a.  recep- 
tacle for  dirt;  the  other  was  appropriated  as  an  office  to 
that  part  of  the  police  which  loolts  after  vagrants  and 
beggars."  Our  readers  will  perceive  a  representation  of 
this  church  in  our  view  of  the  square ;  we  shall  speak  of 
it  mors  particularly  afterwards. 

THB  BOYAI,  PALACE. 

Thx  ediece  which  goes  by  this  name,  is  situated  in  the 
quarter  of  Old  Cologne:  we  have  alluded  to  its  foundation 
alresdy,  in  speaking  of  the  growth  of  the  city.  It  is  an 
gUnig  building,  the  longest  side  of  which  is  460  feet  in 


length;  having  been  erected  at  different  periods,  it  is 
nei&ier  regular  in  plan,  nor  in  the  style  of  its  architecture. 
The  building  is  lofty,  consisting  of  two  principal  stories 
and  an  attic,  besides  the  basement;  it  has  four  large  courta 
within,  and  is  said  to  contain  SOD  apartments.  Dr.  Gran- 
ville says  that  this  palace  forms  an  imposing  and  striking 
object,  from  its  massive  and  colossal  dimensions.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell thinks  that  it  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its  hug» 
size,  and  its  splendid  furniture.  The  interior  is,  indeed, 
very  magnificent, — all,  with  the  exception  of  the  simple 
apartment  of  Frederick  himself,  is  as  gorgeous  as  royalty 
could  make  it.  According  to  Dr.  Granville,  the  most 
favourable  point  of  view  for  this  edifice,  is  from  the  quay, 
a  little  below  the  Langen  Briicke ;  in  which  not  only  are  two 
whole  sides  of  the  building  perceived  at  the  same  time,  bat 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Frederick  William,  (which  we 
have  already  deaciibed,)  standing  on  a  projecting  areh  of 
the  bridge,  is  brought  into  the  view,  "  adding  oonsiderably 
to  the  grandeur  and  striking  effect  of  the  whole."  Though 
this  building  is  termed  the  Floyal  Palace,  it  is  not  the  usual 
residence  of  the  king ;  he  lives  generally  in  a  much  more 
modest-looking  house  in  the  Linden-street,  and  assigns  the 
great  palace  to  the  heir  apparent  and  his  uncle. 

Among  the  apartments  of  the  interior  there  are  two 
deserving  notice ;  the  one  is  the  White  Hall,  which  in  90 
feet  long,  SO  feet  in  width,  and  40  in  height ;  it  is  deco- 
rated with  statues  of  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg,  and 
serves  as  the  room  in  which  are  held  the  festivals  gi%«n  by 


y  member  of  the  royal  family.  The  other  is  tha 
Knights' Hall,  so  called  from  having  been  used  hy  Fre- 
derick the  First  for  the  installation  of  knights.  This  room 
is  splendidly  decorated,  and  conlains  a  superb  throne.  The 
great  library  is  also  preserved  in  this  palace,  with  collection) 
of  natural  history  and  the  mechanical  arts.  The  picturft- 
gallery,  about  200  feet  in  length,  contains  nearly  300 
paintings,  mostly  belonging  to  the  Flemish  and  German 
schools. 


Thb  churches  of  Berlin  are  about  thirty  m  number;  non« 
of  them  >re  particularly  remarkable  for  architectural 
merit.  There  ia  a  church  of  St.  Hedewlge,  which 
is  built  upon  the  model  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome;  it  was 
erected  between  the  years  1747  and  17*5.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  Beriin, — the  greater  part 
belonging  to  the  Lutheran  persuasion;  many  years  elnpsvd 
after  the  period  of  its  erection,  before  the  interior  was 
finished.  The  church  of  Saint  Mary  is  said  to  have  stood 
since  the  thirteenth  century ;  it  is  remarkable  for  a  flos 
marble  ptilpit  of  exquisite  wortunanship.    Tbe  tower  of  thi« 
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c3infeh«  whteli  wti  erected  betwMn  Hie  yean  1663  and 
1666,  18  Uie  loftiest  in  Berlin;  its  heisht  is  between  290 
and  300  feet  The  church  of  St  Nicholas  is,  perhaps,  the 
oldest  in  Berlin,  having  been  in  existence  in  1 202 ;  it  is 
also  remarkable  for  its  tower»  andibr  the  ancient  monu- 
ments which  it  contains. 

The  French  church,  of  which  we  have  already  apoken 
geneiatly,  is  one  of  five  which  exist  in  Berlin  ibr  the  use 
of  the  French  protestants  in  that  city,  or,  as  thev  are  called, 
"  the  French  colony."  So  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  there  was  a  considerable  number  of 
the  subjects  of  France  settled  in  Berlin,  where  they  then 
possessed  a  church  of  their  own,  and  enjoyed  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion ;  but  after  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  they  resorted  thither  by  thousands, 
to  escape  the  cruel  persecutions  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
Several  privileges  were  granted  to  them,  and  in  the  year 
1747,  their  number  was  estimated  at  7193;  it  is  now 
upwards  of  15,000. 

The  church  represented  in  our  engraving  was  built  in 
the  year  1 705 ;  its  plan  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  having 
three  sides  ornamented  with  Corinthian  columns.  The 
portico  attached  to  the  principal  fVont  consists  of  six  pillars 
of  the  same  order;  under  it  is  the  great  entrance,  with  two 
niches  on  either  side,  containing  the  cobssal  statues  of 
four  apostles,  shove  which  are  bas-reliefti  raprasenling  the 
principal  events  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour.  The  pediment, 
which  is  large,  rests  on  an  unadorned  frieze  and  cornice, 
'*  and  is  in  keeping,"  lays  Dr.  Granville,  '*  with  the  rest  of 
the  elevation;"  it  is  deeomted  with  statues  referring  to 
scriptural  subjects.  Immediately  behind  it  is  the  square  base 
which  forms  the  oommenoement  of  the  tower,  and  which 
is  also  decorated  with  statues  of  the  Evangelists.  Above 
this  is  a  circular  Corinthian  odonnade,  surmounted  by  a 
balustrade;  and  higher  still  is  the  done  iteel(  crowned 
with  an  allegorical  figure  of  religion,  of  ooloeeal  sii e,  and 
formed  of  bronae  richly  gilt.  TIm  height  of  this  dome  and 
tower,  which  were  only  completed  in  the  year  1 786,  is  230 
feet  including  the  statue.  ^  For  grandeur  and  magnificence 
of  exterior,"  says  Dr.  Granville,  '*  this  noble  elevation  is 
far  superior  to  any  of  the  modern  eburehea  lately  erected  in 
London." 

The  church  of  the  garrison,  which  is  situated  in  the  Berlin 
quarter,  was  built  by  the  king  Frederick  William  the  First 
in  the  year  1722,  in  the  room  of  the  smaller  edifice  origi- 
nally built  by  his  nredeeessor  King  Frederick  the  First  in 
1701,  and  afterwards  destroyed  in  1720.  The  nave  of  this 
cburoh  was  at  one  time  decorated  with  a  number  of  banners 
and  trophies,  captured  by  the  Pmssians  in  the  ware  of 
Silesia,  but  in  1806»  after  the  entry  of  the  French  into 
Berlin,  all  of  them  were  sent  oflf  to  Paris.  For  eight  years 
they  continued  to  adorn  the  church  of  the  Invalides  in  that 
city;  they  were  then  destroyed  on  the  first  invasion  of 
France  by  the  aUies,  **  in  order,"  says  Malta  Bmn,  **  that 
their  armies  might  not  carry  off  the  fruits  of  a  conquest 
dearly  bought  with  the  blood  of  Franoe."  The  organ  of 
tliis  church  used  to  be  eelebreted. 

OTUER  PUBLIC   BtTILDDVGS. 

At  the  head  of  the  other  public  buildiuKs  of  Berlin,  may 
be  placed  the  splendid  museum  which  bas  been  recently 
erected  in  the  gardens,  at  the  back  of  the  Royal  PaUce. 
The  front  of  this  magnificent  edifice  is  280  feet  in  length ; 
a  noble  portico  of  eighteen  Ionic  cdumns  extends  aumg 
the  wh(4e  of  it,  and  is  approached  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps. 
Above  the  portico,  is  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  building, 
rising  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and  ornamented  at  each  of 
the  oomera  with  a  group  of  man  and  horse,  something 
aimilar  to  the  famous  statues  in  the  Monte  Cavallo  at  RcNDoe. 
This  building  rests  entirely  on  piles,  the  soil  being  too 
awampy  to  afford  a  firm  foundation.  The  interior  is  rich  in 
treasures  of  art,  containing  selected  portions  of  the  several 
collections  previously  preserved  in  the  different  royal 
palaces  of  Berlin  and  Potsdam.  The  picture-gallery  is 
very  fine,  as  are  also  the  celleetionB  of  ancient  eeuiptitre,— 
coins,  medals,  cameos,  mosaics,  and  ether  arlidea  of  rarity 
and  value.  This  museum  is  a  recent  erection,  having  only 
been  completed  in  1829. 

The  arsenal  of  Berlin  is  a  very  handsome  buildhig; 
Make  Brun  calls  it  the  finest  after  the  palace,  and  Mr. 
Russell  gives  it  the  very  fint  rank.— even  above  that, 
••  Though  it  has  neither  portiooes  nor  nillars/'  it  is,  he  saya, 
**the  finest  building  in  Berlin;  the  extent  and  simplicity  of 
ita  fronts  are  miegeetie,  and  its  military  trophies,  and  em- 
Uemalkil  groupiH  ^tta{tey  a  great  de^'ef  good  wetkmaa- 


ship.**  The  building  itands  by  itself  in  die  fann  of  n  mnia^ 
having  each  of  its  fitces  nearly  300  ^t  in  length ;  it  was 
founded  in  1695,  by  the  Elector  Frederick  the  Tnird«  after- 
wards King  Frederick  the  First.  It  oonsiata  of  only  two 
stories,  the  uppermost  of  which  is  aunaounted  by  a  balus- 
trade ;  the  lower  story  is  in  the  rustic  style,  and  over  the 
key-stone  of  each  of  its  arehed  windowa,  is  a  bronae  helmet 
The  chief  entrance  is  ornamented  with  four  allegorical 
statues,  representing  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Mechanies,  acd 
Pyrotechuy, — ^the  work,  we  are  very  needlesely  told,  of  an 
inferior  sculptor, — a  French  artist.  There  is  a  little  portico 
over  this  entry,  presenting  a  bronxe  portrait  of  the  King 
Frederick  the  First, — and  a  basH*elief  of  the  God  of  War, 
reposing  on  militaiY  emblems,  and  surrounded  by  chained 
slaves.  These,  and  other  equally  significant  decorations, 
announce  with  sufficient  clearness  the  chaiacter  and  uses  of 
the  building;  but  all  possibility  of  doubt  is  removed  by  the 
string  of  half-buried  cannona,  which  are  stuck  at  abort 
intervale  all  round  its  four  sides,  to  form  a  support  like  so 
many  posts  to  an  iron  chain.  The  interior  is  well  aupplied; 
the  basement  story  contains  the  great  guna,  morlara,  how- 
itsers,  and  all  their  necessary  accofiipanimentt,  white  the 
rooms  on  the  upper  floor  are  appropriated  to  the  reception 
of  muskets,  and  small  arms,— aabrea,  swords,  bayonets,  &c. 
There  were  at  one  time  some  specimens  of  ancient  armour, 
and  trophies  of  early  victories  gained  by  the  Prussians , 
but  the  Ruasians  destroyed  them  all  in  1760,  we  carried 
them  away.  Malta  Brun  says  that  this  is  supposed  to  be  the 
largest  anenal  in  Europe,  as  it  ean  contain  anna  and  am- 
munition for  an  army  of  200,000  men. 

Not  (kr  ftK>m  the  areenal  is  a  ooloeeal  atatue  of  Blucher, 
placed  on  a  pedestal,  bearing  on  its  front  the  inscription, — 
"  Frederick  William  III. to  Field-Marshal  Prince  Bliicher 
of  Wahlstadt,  in  the  year  1826."  It  was  erected  on  the 
anniverearv  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo^  amidet  the  enlba- 
siastic  applause  of  the  whole  populatMNi  of  Berlin :  for  that 
marshal  was  the  greatest  military  favourite  ef  the  Prusataile 
since  their  Great  King.  <*They  seldom  gave  him  any 
other  name,**  says  Mr.  RusseU,  *'than  *  Marshal  Forward* 
and  love  to  place  him  and  Guieeenau  in  the  same  relation 
to  each  other  in  which  the  Romans  set  Fabiua  and  Mar- 
cellus."  The  figure  is  eleven  feet  in  height ;  and  the  old 
veteran  is  represented  in  the  act  of  pressing  his  left  fcot  on 
a  diamounted  cannon,  and  grasping  a  sabre  in  bis  right 
hand.  The  work  is  spoken  of  very  highly;  its  design, 
says  Dr.  Granville,  is  ehaste,  and  generally  correct.  It  is 
the  work  of  the  most  famous  German  sculptor  of  late  years. 
Ranch,  who  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  improve- 
ments which  he  has  introduced  upon  the  style  of  his 
predecesson,  in  the  drapery  of  his  figures.  In  tlie  preannt 
instance,  by  the  skilful  dispoaition  of  a  military  elonk 
thrown  over  the  shoulder,  he  has  avoided  die  necesaity 
which  encumbered  previous  artists,  of  copying  with  wem* 
pulous  fidelity,  the  hussar-jackets,  the  Prt»sian  pantaloons, 
the  Hessian  boots,  and  all  the  other  mnltifkrious  trap^nga 
of  the  military  uniform,  in  which  the  living  heroea  whom 
their  art  was  to  commemorate  were  usually  deeked. 

We  may  here  speak  of  the  military  monument  whioh  is 
erected  without  the  walls  of  Beriin,  at  the  distance  of  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  Halle-Gate ;  it  was  raised  by  the  king 
in  1820,  to  commemorate  the  exertions  of  his  people  in  the 
triumphant  campaigns  which  terminated  the  late  war.  It 
is  a  Gothic  structitre  of  iron,  resting  upon  a  terrace,  which 
commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country ; 
and  it  contains  twelve  chapels,  or  recesses,  which  are  con- 
secrated to  the  memory  of  the  twelve  principal  battiei 
of  the  campaigns  of  1813,  1614,  and  18l5;'^tiioee  of  the 
**  Liberation  War,"  as  it  is  commonly  called.  The  inecrip<> 
tion  plaoed  upon  this  monument  ia  to  the  following  eflfeeli 
**  The  sovereign  to  his  people,  who,  at  his  summons,  mag- 
nanimously poured  fortn  their  blood  and  treasure  ftv  theur 
country.  In  memory  of  the  fallen-^n  gratitude  to  the 
living^as  an  excitement  Id  every  ftiture  generetiea.*' 

Tm  University  of  Berlin  was  founded  in  the  year  t8I9, 
principally  at  the  instance  of  Professor  Wolll;  the  wtU- 
known  philologist.  This  learned  person  formerir  tiled  a 
chair  in  the  University  of  Halle;  and  when  Bonapurle 
suppressed  that  establishment  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  the 
professor  repaired  at  once  to  Berlin,  intent  upon  establishing 
a  new  university  in  the  eapital.  The  king  ikvoured  the 
proposal,  *'  but  Stein,**  says  Mr.  Russell,  **  who  was  tiieu 
minister,  could  not  reconcile  his  ideas  of  academical  tnUli- 
<|uillity  wiA  the  bustle  mod.  jdeasures  9i  m  tege  eu|Miit| 
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AliA  witti  bis  eusfomary  violenee,  at  oiMe  pionottiiMd  tha 
scheme  to  be  mere  madness /*  Humboldt  and  MtiUer,  the 
well-known  historians,  warmly  supported  it,  and  the  mi« 
ntster  then  proposed  Potsdam,  asking  Wolff  to  go  there, 
**  With  all  my  heart,"  was  the  reply,  •«  if  you  promise  to 
send  us  youc  libraries,  your  museums,  and  above  all,  vour 
botanie  garden.**  It  was,  indeed,  the  possession  of  these 
treasnres-^whieh  could  not  have  been  eollected  elsewhere, 
but  in  the  lapse  of  years  and  at  a  great  cost— that  rendered 
Berlin  so  desirable.  Stein  yielded  at  last,  and  entered 
upon  the  accomplishment  of  the  design  with  as  much 
ardour,  as  he  before  displayed  in  opposing  it ;  the  king 
bestowed  fhnds  and  a  palace  with  great  liberality,— -profes- 
sors of  the  highest  learning  and  reputation  were  quickly 
found — and  the  new  institution  started  into  active  life,  with 
advantages  seldom  equalled.  It  was,  indeed,  as  is  observed 
by  a  writer  we  have  already  quoted,  the  first  experiment 
of  setting  down  a  crowd  of  wild  Grerman  academicians  in 
the  midst  of  a  large  capital ;  but  the  consequences  have 
fully  justifled  the  sagacity  of  those  who  recommended  it. 
The  students,  instead  of  being  more  disorderly  than  Ger- 
man students  usually  are,  exhibit  less  unruliness  than  else- 
where ;  however  much  they  may  be  inclined  to  tyrannise, 
after  die  fashion  prevailing  in  towns  which  have  been 
formed  by  the  presence  of  the  University,  and  are  wholly 
dependent  upon  it,  they  feel  that  in  a  larga  capital  they 
are  but  "  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean," — ^not  sufficiently  nume- 
rous, in  reference  to  the  population,  to  be  personages  of 
importance. 

At  present,  the  University  of  Berlin, — "the  Univer- 
sity or  Frederick  William,"  as  it  is  called — is  one  of 
the  first  on  the  continent;  in  one  department  of 
learning — philology — it  is  perhaps  unrivalled,  and  as 
a  medical  school,  Dr.  Granville  thinks  it  probably  the 
first  in  Germany,  though  some  may  consider  QBttingen 
as  disputing  with  it  nie  palm  of  pre-eminence.  The 
number  of  professors  and  teachers  is  between  120  and 
130;  in  the  year  1826,  the  number  of  students  was  1642, 
including  nearly  400  fbreigners,— and  in  1829  it  was  1705. 
A  slight  increase  has  since  taken  place.  The  juridical 
fkculty  is  that  which  is  attended  by  the  greatest  number  of 
students;  the  same  circumstance  nas  been  already  noticed 
as  occurring  at  G5ttingen*.  In  connexion  with  the  uni- 
versity, are  several  establishments  affording  great  ad- 
vantages in  the  pursuit  of  learning ;  we  may  particularize 
an  observatory,  a  botanical  garden, — anatomical  museum, — 
a  zoological  museum,  containing  in  the  department  of 
ornithology,  7000  individual  birds,  of  which  500  are  distinct 
species, — a  collection  of  minerals, — one  of  surgical  instru- 
ments,«^a  clinical  institution,  and  a  lying-in  hospital. 

Berlin  contains  also  the  royal  library,  which  occupies  a 
portion  of  the  Royal  Palace;  it  comprises  upwards  of  160,000 
volumes.  Its  scientific  societies  are  numerous;  there  is 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  Mechanical  Sciences,  and  Architecture, — societies  of 
natural  history,  natural  philosophy,  geography,  horticulture, 
and  various  branches  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

PUBLIC  WALKS. 

Berlin  has  several  public  walks  or  gardens;  neither  labour 
nor  money  has  been  spared,  to  convert  the  parched  levels 
of  its  sandy  environs,  into  something  **  which  apes  park  and 
forest,"  by  planting  trees,  and  making  straight  walks  among 
them.  The  Luat-Oarten,  or  Royal  Garden,  is  at  the  back 
of  the  palace,  occupying  a  large  space  in  the  centre  of  the 
town;  the  recently-erected  museum,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  above,  stands  at  one  end  of  it  exactly  opposite  to 
the  palace  at  the  other.  There  is  a  statue  of  Prince 
Leopold  of  Anhalt  Dossau,  which  was  erected  by  the  present 
king  opposite  the  palace.  An  alley  of  poplars  and  chest- 
nuts runs  round  the  whole  "  garden;*'  and\he  space  which 
they  enclose  is  used  daily  for  military  parades. 

The  Thter  Oarten  is  an  extensive  plantation,  immediately 
outside  of  the  Brandenburg ;  it  is  laid  out  in  parterres  and 
shrubberries,  '*  somewhat  in  the  form  of  an  English  park,'* 
says  Dr.  Granville,  "but  wants  its  luxuriance  of  vegetation 
and  fine  trees.  It  commences  immediately  ou^ide  of  the 
gate,  without  the  intervention  of  suburbs;  from  between 
the  Doric  columns  of  the  portal,  you  at  once  enter  the  wood, 
where  carriages  and  pedestrians  toil  along  in  the  same  deep 
sand,  ibr  the  walks  are  not  even  gravelled."  The  northern 
boundary  of  this  park  opens  upon  the  Spree ;  and  the  portion 
of  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river,  is  "the  Vauxhall  of 
Berlin."    "  The  bank,"  says  Mr.  Russell,  "  is  lined  with 
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ooffee«faousas,  rustio-benohes  and  tablet  aye  tlx<)d  beneath 
the  shade  of  umbrageous  limes  and  elms;  beer,  eoffee,  and 
tobaeco,  are  the  sources  of  enjoyment;  crowds  of  pipes, 
ready  to  be  stopped,  are  piled  up  like  stands  of  arms. 
Numcnnis  itinerant  venders  wander  fiom  room  to  room 
and  tree  to  troe,  displaying  seductive  layers  of  segars  from 
the  genuine  Havannah  down  to  the  homely  Hanoverian  or 
Bavarian."  On  the  southern  boundary  of  the  park  are  a 
number  of  small  villas,  the  summer  residences  of  the 
higher  olass  of  citizens. 

The  gardens  of  Charlottenburg  are  the  grounds  attached 
to  the  palace  of  that  name,  which  stands  about  two  miles 
firom  Berlin;  they  are  better  laid  out  than  the  Thier  Qarten, 
and  are  much  resorted  to  on  holidays.  The  palace  itself  is 
a  huge  building;  it  was  built  between  1696  and  1699,  by 
the  wifb  of  the  Elector  Frederick  the  Second.  It  was  en* 
larged  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  by  King 
Frederick  the  First,  who  gave  it  its  present  appellation 
af^er  his  Queen.  Frederick  the  Great  deposited  in  this 
palace  the  collection  of  ancient  statues  which  he  purchased 
of  Cardinal  Polignao;  and  in  the  year  1760,  when  the 
united  armies  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Saxony  ventured  to 
march  to  Berlin,  while  the  king  was  fkcing  other  enemies 
in  another  province,  the  Saxons,  who  took  possession  of 
Charlottenburg,  broke  the  statues  in  pieces,  in  revenge  for 
the  bombardment  of  Dresden,  and  continued  pounding  the 
very  limbs  into  powder  "  till  the  terriflo  intelligenoe  that 
Frederick  with  his  little  army  was  in  f\ill  march  ftom 
Silesia,  left  Austrians,  Russians,  and  Saxons,  norther 
object  of  emulation  except  who  should  most  readily  get  out 
of  his  way."  Frederick  was  highly  grieved  at  the  loss  of 
his  statues ;  **  the  monsters  t"  he  cried,  **  but  how  could 
they  know  the  value  of  such  things!  we  must  fbrgive 
them  I"  a  resolution  not  so  generously  kept  as  taken. 

One  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  garden  of  Charlotten- 
burg is  a  small  Doric  temple  lurking  in  a  retired  corner 
beneath  **  the  melaneholy  shade  of  cypresses  and  weeping 
willows."  It  is  the  tomb  and  monument  of  Louisa  the 
late  Queen  of  Prussia,  who  died  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Jena,  weighed  down  by  grief  at  the  degradation  of  her 
husband's  kingdom;  the  Prussians  idolised  her,  endlong 
afterwards  bestowed  on  Buonaparte  their  enthusiastic 
exeerations  for  the  unfeeling  insolence  with  which  they 
assert  him  to  have  treated  her,  when  she  went  to  Tilsit  in 
the  hope  of  softening  the  conqueror.  The  monument  is 
plain  on  the  outside,  and  within  there  is  little  attempt  at 
splendour  of  decoration;  on  an  elevated  portion  of  the  floor 
is  a  full-length  statue  of  Louisa,  reclining  on  a  sarcophagus. 
This  is  said  by  some  to  be  the  best  statue  in  Berlin. 

MANUFACTURES  AND   COMHEUCE. 

Thb  manufkotures  of  Berlin  are  very  important,  and  of  a 
miscellaneous  character;  fbw  branches  of  industry,  as 
Malte  Brun  observes,  are  wholly  neglected ;  and  able  work- 
men are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  department.  That  of 
woollen  is  carried  to  a  considerable  extent ;  the  manufac- 
turers are  supplied  with  fleeces  of  the  finest  quality,  from 
the  Spanish  breed  of  sheep  in  Silesia,  and  their  best  cloths, 
their  kerseymeres,  &c.,  are,  according  to  Bishop  James, 
equal  in  appearance  to  those  of  England,  though  by  no 
means  in  texture  and  durability.  This  branch  of  industry 
was  first  established  in  Berlin  by  Frederick  William  the 
First,  who  strove  to  foster  it  by  fbrbidding  the  exportation 
of  wool,  and  by  extending  encouragement  to  native  and 
foreign  workmen.  The  Roval  Manumctury  was  established 
in  1 714,  for  the  purpose  of  nirnishing  clothing  for  the  army. 
As  it  soon  came  to  produce  more  tlutn  was  needed  for  this 
object,  the  surplus  was  sold  to  the  private  traders.  The 
manufacture  of  silk  owes  its  existence  to  the  same  monarch, 
who  issued  an  edict  in  1716,  etgoining  all  classes  of  his 
subjects  to  aid  in  promoting  its  advancement.  The  ram- 
parts of  the  city  were  soon  planted  with  mulberry-trees  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  or  rather  of 
its  reotor,  John  Leonard  Frisch,  upon  whose  suggestion, 
also,  the  cemeteries  throughout  the  country  were  turned  to 
a  similar  account ;  and  at  last,  he  himself  founded  a  large 
plantation  in  the  suburb  of  Spandau.  The  first  manuftic- 
tory  was  established  about  1730,  by  a  French  refugee ;  in 
1755  there  were  443  machines  at  work ;  in  1799,  the  num- 
ber had  risen  to  2788,  with  5086  workmen. 

The  cotton  manufiicture  is  of  somewhat  later  date  than 
the  silk  or  woollen,  having  originated  in  the  reign  of 
Frederick  the  Great ;  under  him,  too,  the  art  of  printing  on 
cotton  waa  first  practised.  At  present,  both  these  branchea 
of  industry  aff9r4  9nplQJ9(9nt  ^  V^J  iQJividttals.     In 
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ttte  vorking  <rf'  gold  and  lilver,  th*  utuao*  of  Bsriin  IwTe 
•tUiDMl  gn*'^  MO,  u  also  in  the  making  of  watchei,  of 
glovei,  caniageti,  and  in  the   prepuation  of  leather,  gun- 

CDwder,  and  the  colour  known  by  the  name  of  Prnuian- 
lue.  But  the  two  manufaeture*  for  which  they  aro  moit 
reniarkabte,  are  thoaa  of  ftorcelain  and  cait-iron  wara. 

The  porcelain  of  Beriin  is  very  celebrated;  "it  rivals 
that  of  Saxony,"  uyi  Halte  Brun.  Biihop  Jaroe*  atatn 
it  to  be  infinitely  fuperior  in  beauty  to  any  which  he  had 
seen,  the  colours  being  dark  and  harmonious,  the  forms 
degant  and  classical;  yet,  accoiding  to  Dr.  Grannlle, 
although  the  Prussian  artists  excel  thoae  of  Parii  and 
Dresden  in  tiie  flower  painting,  their  landscape  production* 
are  not  to  good  as  those  to  be  found  on  the  Warwickshire 
china.  There  is  a  "  Royal  Manufairtory"  of  porcelain  in 
the  Friedricbstadt  quarter;  it  originated  in  the  year  1763, 
under  Frederick  thfc  Great,  having  been  for  a  few  years 
previously  in  the  hands  of  a  private  individual.  The 
establishment  is  a  very  extensive  one,  and  is  fVimished 
with  a  steam-engine,  which  sets  in  motion  tlio  machineiy 
raquired  in  the  preparation  of  the  materials.  Frederick 
was  not  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  which  he  em- 
ployed to  promote  this  manufacture.  During  the  conquest 
of  Saxony  he  is  said  to  have  forcibly  earned  off  several 
of  the  best  workmen  from  the  Great  Porcelain  Manufactory 
at  Meissen,  a  town  about  twelve  miles  from  Dresden,  and 
taken  them  to  Berlin,  to  promote  the  sucoeas  of  his  in- 
tended establishment  in  that  city.  The  Hint  and  clay  used 
in  Berlin  are  derived  from  the  valley  uf  Gatacb  above 
Haussach,  in  Wirtemherg;  or,  aocording  to  other  stata- 
ments,  the  clay  is  from  Banslodt,  near  Hidla,  and  the  flint 
f^om  quartz  found  at  Lonunts  in  Silesia.  Upward*  of  500 
workmen  are  employed  in  this  Royal  Manufactory. 

The  manufacture  of  cast-iron  ware  is  of  comparatively 
recent  growth  in  Berlin;  and  the  perfection  which  it  haa 
now  reached,  especially  in  the  fabrication  of  small  articles, 
such  as  trinkets  and  femaleornaments.is  truly  astonishing. 
"  I'ortraits,  garlands  of  flowers,  urns,  nav,  even  lockets 
and  necklaces,  are  cast  here,"  says  Dr.  Neale,  "  with  aa 
much  precision  as  gold,  silver,  or  bronxe  OTnaments."  For 
beauly  of  workmanship  these  cast-iron  ware*  are  compared 
by  Dr.  Granville  to  the  silver  filagree  work  of  the  Chinese, 
or  the  Venetian  and  Maltese  chaiiu.  Their  cheapneas  ia 
remarkable  too;  for  the  sum  of  twenty-one  rix-thalars,  or 
three  pounds  aterlinBt  a  lady  may  furnish  herself  with  two 
handsome  chains  ana  crosses,  a  pair  of  bracelets,  a  pair  of 
ear-ringa,  and  a  brooch,  of  a  very  superior  description.  Nor 
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the  walls  of  the  capital  to  commemorate  the  exertioas  oT  bia 

Ciople  in  the  triumphant  campaigna  which  terminated  the 
te  war;  this,  with  its  statues  and  decorations,  is  wholly  of 
cast-iton.  The  iron  hridgea  of  Berlin  are  anolber  prott  of 
their  ability.  There  is  one  leading  accrosa  the  Sane  to  IIm 
Oranienburg  suburb,  whidi  weighs  four  hundred  tons,  and 
is  wh(^y  of  cast-iron;  it  is  nearly  two  hundred  feet  in 
length.  The  material  used  in  the  fbuoderies  of  Ihe  city  i* 
derived  from  the  fiimous  mines  of  Jaroowita,  in  Uppec 
Silesia,  and  is  brought  down  thence  by  the  canal  wtuoh 
joins  the  Oder  and  the  Spree. 

The  Great'  Foundery  of  Berlin  is  aitualad  without  the 
walls,  in  the  suburb  of  Neuvoigtland,  at  a  short  ^atuiM 
from  the  Oranienburg  Gate;  it  supplies  oast-iron  monn- 
menta  to  all  Germany.  In  this  estaolishment  medaUions 
after  the  anlif^ue,  cameos,  and  intaglios,  are  cast  with  great 
precision;  copies  in  relief  of  celebrated  pictures  are  alia 
made.  "  I  saw  the  Last  Supper  of  Da  Vinci,"  says  Hr. 
Russell,  "cast  in  a  space  of  about  six  inches  by  four,  with  a 
neatness  and  precision  which  could  not  have  been  expected 
from  auch  materials  and  on  ao  small  a  scale.  Loi^r  busts 
are, excellently  well  done;  the  favourite  ones  are  thooe  of 
the  late  Queen  and  Bliicher,  for  every  Prussian  will 
saeriBce  a  good  deal  to  possesa  a  memorial  of  either  the 
one  or  the  ewer.  The  director  seemed  to  entertain  little 
doubts  that  in  a  few  years  the  Prussian*  would  leave  all 
Europe,  except  ourselves,  &r  behind  them  in  omameaial 
iron-work."  The  same  gentleman  odds  that  the  directors 
of  the  foundery  hod  even  ventured  to  make  a  steam-engine 
for  the  purpose  of  blowing  their  bellows;  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  constructing  one  which  would  work,  but  at  a 
greater  ooat  than  oiie  ordered  fh>m  this  country. 

""  '""  "  ~' —  of  considerable  importance  in  a  com- 
sw.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
:  enjoys  an  easy  commimication  with 
of  the  Prussian  dominiaus  on  the  ono 
ind  the  German  Ocean  upon  the  other.  There  are 
several  commercial  companies  in  this  city,  most  of  which 
were  estahUshed  in  the  last  century,  and  in  the  reign  of  the 
Great  Frederick ;  there  is  also  an  exchange  at  which  the 
merchante  assemble  every  day,  as  in  other  cities.  The 
Royal  Bank,  and  an  Assurance  Company,  both  of  which 
were  founded  in  the  some  year,  and  the  Royal  Company 
for  H  aritime  Commerce  are  the  chief  public  estabiisbments- 
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MOHAMMED  ALI,  PACHA  OF  EGYPT, 
Ths  history  of  individual!  ii  of  all  hiatories  the 
ikiost  valuable,  for  experience  la  the  guide  of  life ; 
and  of  all  the  histories  of  individuals,  those  are  the 
most  valuable  which  exhibit  them  forcing  their  way 
to  distinction  by  the  higher  powers  of  our  being, 
fbr  they  add  encouragement  to  experience.  The  first 
honours  are  due  to  eminent  learning  and  exemplary 
virtue  j  but  man  is  the  better  for  every  triumph  of 
mind.  Even  the  ruder  faculties  of  courage  and 
promptitude,  mistaken  perseverance,  and  resolute 
sagacity,  possess  a  moral  rank.  The  conquest  of^ 
great  obstacles  always  leaves  the  conqueror  in  a 
loftier  position^  excites  the  ardent  mind  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  its  nobler  qualities^  and,  by  giving  us  an 
ample  confidence  in  human  resources,  enlarges  and 
invigorates  the  capacities  of  human  nature.  No  ray 
of  public  honour  ever  fell  on  the  head  of  genius, 
without  casting  its  light  into  the  lowest  depths  and 
crevices  of  society.  Great  examples  are  the  pre- 
scribed instruments  by  which  the  character  of  man- 
kind is  recalled  from  time  to  time  to  its  true  eleva- 
tion. The  fame  of  the  philosopher,  the  patriot,  and 
the  hero,  is  the  seed  of  national  glory. 

The  life  of  the  present  Pacha  of  Egypt  is  among 
the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  distinction 
which  may  be  attained  by  a  strong  original  determi- 
nation of  mind.  The  habits  of  Islamism  place  him 
out  of  the  pale,  as  an  example  of  morals ;  his  career 
exhibits  a  superiority  to  prejudice,  a  zeal  for  national 
improvement,  and  a  respect  for  civilized  polity,  which 
make  him  a  phenomenon  among  his  countrymen. 
A  Mohammedan  without  superstition,  a  Turk  without 
ferocity,  an  Oriental  adopting  the  arts,  the  science, 
and  the  civilization  of  Europe,  is  at  once  a  philo- 
sopher, a  patriot,  and  a  hero;  a  reproach  to  his 
race,  and  an  honour  to  his  age. 

Mohammed  Ali  was  bom  in  the  year  1 769,  a  year 
made  memorable  by  the  births  of  Napoleon  and 
Wellington.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Roume1iote»  and 
bom  in  Roumelia.  The  early  part  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  the  usual  pursuits  of  the  young  Moslem. 
He  hunted,  became  expert  In  the  management  of  the 
horse  and  the  use  of  arms,  and  on  being  employed 
in  the  service  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  district, 
exhibited  traits  of  intelligence  and  activity,  which 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  his  superior. 

It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Turk,  that 
with  a  contempt  of  commerce  he  unites  a  resistless 
passion  for  gain.  The  soldier  became  a  seller  of 
tobacco,  and  marrying  an  opulent  widow,  seemed  to 
be  fixed  in  his  reluctant  trade  for  life.  But  the 
French  invasion  of  Egypt  changed  his  destiny,  and 
led  this  brave  and  extraordinary  man  to  the  spot  on 
which  he  was  to  achieve  such  eminence.  Joining  the 
Turkish  army  with  the  Roumeliote  contingent,  he 
signalized  himself  so  much  at  the  head  of  a  small 
corps,  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  by  whom  he  was  especially  honoured,  confirmed 
in  his  rank  of  colonel,  and  transferred  to  the  service 
of  the  governor  of  Egypt. 

On  &e  re-conquest  of  Egypt,  and  capture  of  the 
French,  a  new  enemy  excited  the  vigilance  of  the 
Pacha,  and  gave  another  opportunity  for  the  distinction 
of  Mohammed.  The  Mamelukes,  who  were  expelled 
by  the  French,  had  returned,  and  making  themselves 
masters  of  the  open  country,  had  shut  up  the  Pacha 
in  Cairo.  Mohammed  was  employed  to  relieve  the 
viceroy  of  these  formidable  assailants.  He  began, 
in  the  OrienUl  style,  by  an  attempt  to  dupe  them  in 
a  negotiation^  but  this  process  advancing  but  tardily, 
his  next  attempt  was  to  quioken  it  by  force  of  arms. 
He  attacked  Jbe  Mameluke  camp  at  night.    The 


enterprise  failed,  the  Mameliikes  were  on  their  goMtd; 
and  Mohammed  returned,  without  his  prize,  to  face 
the  disappointed  and  indignant  Pacha.  No  man  dis- 
sembles more  profoundly  than  the  Turk.  The  Pacha 
received  him  with  open  arms,  and  put  on  his  shouldera 
a  pelisse  of  honour^  but,  in  a  few  days,  he  exhibited 
to  him  an  order  to  leave  Egypt  without  delay.  Mo- 
hammed had  already  felt  his  ground,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  cling  to  Egypt.  He  at  length  obtained 
leave  to  stay  for  two  months,  and  even  a  small 
government,  to  occupy  him  until  the  time  was  ex- 
pired. 

To  overpower  the  resistance  of  the  Roumeliote 
troops  in  Cairo,  the  Pacha  ordered  the  advance  of  a 
corps  of  Turkish  cavalry  from  thc^  neighbourhood  of 
Aleppo.  The  Roumeliotes  murmured  at  the  affront, 
and  demanded  their  pay,  the  usual  demand  of  muti- 
neers in  the  Oriental  armies,  and  of  all  demands  the 
most  overwhelming  to  the  Pacha.  Kourshid  Pacha 
had  not  a  dollar  in  his  treasury,  and  his  only  resource 
was  to  hasten  the  march  of  the  cavalry:  the  Rou- 
meliotes were  now  ferocious,  and  they  wanted  only  a 
leader,  to  storm  the  citadel :  they  soon  found  one. 
Mohammed  AU  had  continued  a  vigilant  observer  of 
the  growing  discontent,  he  now  came  forward  as  the 
avenger  of  the  wrongs  of  his  countrymen,  marched 
for  Cairo  with  all  who  would  join  him,  seized  the 
gates,  beat  the  Pacha*s  guard,  and  made  himself 
master  of  everything  but  the  person  of  the  Pacha. 
His  arrival  was  popular,  for  the  Turks  had  lived  at 
free  quarters,  and  Mohammed  threatened  to  hang 
the  first  man  who  stole  a  loaf  or  a  flask  of  date 
brandy.  Kourshid  again  received  him  with  honour, 
gave  him  a  new  pelisse  and  a  new  government,  and 
invited  him  to  the  feast  of  inauguration  ta  the  citadeL 
If  he  had  accepted  this  invitation,  the  first  day  of 
his  new  govemment  would  have  been  the  last.  But 
Mohammed  was  too  familiar  with  Oriental  arts  to 
throw  himself  within  the  talons  of  the  Turk-  he 
absolutely  refused  to  enter  the  dtadel,  and  demanded 
that  the  investiture  should  take  place  in  the  house  of 
one  of  his  fnends:  he  was  accordingly  appointed 
Pacha  of  Jiddah. 

His  views  extended  with  his  elevation.  Kourshid 
was  inactive,  unpopular,  plagued  with  Albanians, 
whom  he  could  neither  discipline  nor  pay,  aud  with 
enemies  whom  he  could  neither  subdue  nor  deceive. 
Mohammed  was  active,  popular,  the  favourite  of  the 
Albanians,  and  the  terror  of  the  Mamelukes.  The 
Pachalic  of  Egypt  was  a  tempting  prize  to  the  am- 
bition of  this  gallant  rebel:  a  sudden  cry  arose  in 
Cairo  for  the  deposition  of  the  Pacha,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mohammed  in  his  stead.  Partisanship  was 
vigorously  applied,  and  while  Kourshid  remained 
sunk  on  his  sofas,  and  waiting  till  the  firman  ftx>m 
Constantinople  and  the  lightning  from  heaven  should 
extinguish  the  mutineer,  a  divan  was  suddenly 
assembled,  which  proclaimed  Mohammed  Ali,  Pacha 
of  Egypt.  The  Pacha  was  doubly  indignant,  declared 
the  whole  divan  rebels  and  traitors,  as  well  as  his  rivaL 
But  he  had  neither  troops  nor  money :  his  rival  had 
both.  The  Pacha  shut  himself  up  in  the  citadel: 
Mohammed  advanced  to  its  walls,  and  besieged  him 
there.  But  the  more  effective  siege  was  carried  on,  in 
the  mean  time,  at  Constantinople.  At  the  end  of  two 
months,  an  order  signed  by  the  Sultan  arrived, 
deposing  Kourshid,  and  appointing  Mohammed  Ali 
to  the  pachalic ! 

All  govemors  who  affect  popularity  in  the  East, 
begin  by  cutting  off  the  heads  of  bakers  and  bankers, 
two  classes  of  men  obnoxious  to  the  highest  rank 
and  the  lowest,  and  both  being  pre-eminent  for 
plundering  all  daasea  of  the  community, .  The  new 
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Pacha  first  made  etamples  of  some  of  the  most  noto- 
rious of  those  public  extortioners,  and  thus  secured 
his  popularity.  The  next  step  was  to  outwit  the 
Mamelukes,  and  thus  secure  his  power.  Insulting 
one  of  the  officers  about  his  person,  he  apparently 
drove  him  into  a  correspondence  with  the  enemy. 
The  artifice  was  Oriental,  and  as  old  as  the  days  of 
Babylon  and  Persia:  the  new  Zopyrus  urged  the 
Mamelukes  to  take  advantage  of  the  festival  of  the 
Nile  for  entering  the  city,  while  the  troops  were  en- 
gaged in  the  ceremony,  and  Cairo  was  in  a  state  of 
riot  and  revelry.  One  of  the  curious  facts  in  Oriental 
life,  and  Egyptian  habits  are  more  Asiatfc  thaa  African, 
is,  that  though  no  man  lives  in  such  perpetual  strata- 
gem as  the  Oriental,  no  man  is  more  constantly  and 
easily  duped.  The  Mamelukes  plunged  into  the 
snare  -,  rode  triumphantly  into  the  city,  which  they 
conceived  to  be  their  own,  and  had  scarcely  entangled 
themselves  in  the  narrow  streets,  when  they  were 
startled  by  a  heavy  fire  on  every  side.  To  resist  was 
hopeless,  for  they  had  to  cope  with  an  invisible 
enemy.  Many  fell  on  the  spot,  the  rest  sprang  from 
their  horses,  and  fled  in  the  darkness  ^  they  were 
pursued  by  showers  of  baUs,  which  covered  the 
streets  with  those  gorgeous  warriors.  The  few  prison- 
ers were  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  speedily  suffered 
the  fate  of  f  urkish  war. 

The  successes  of  the  Pacha  now  awoke  the  pro- 
verbial jealousy  of  the  Porte.  A  Gapidgi  Bashi  was 
sent  with  a  firman  to  demand  his  surrender  of  the 
government;  the  next  demand  would  have  been  his 
head.  The  Pacha  put  the  firman  to  his  forehead,  and 
professed  the  deepest  reverence  for  the  Sultan,  but 
kept  his  government.  The  Capidgi  Bashi  never 
returned  to  Constantinople :  stronger  measures  were 
now  necessary.  The  Turkish  high-admiral  commanded 
him  to  leave  Cairo,  and  attend  the  arrival  of  the  fleet 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  Mohammed  again  pro- 
fessed his  reverence  for  authority,  but  said  that  he 
was  sick  j  and  in  the  mean  time,  he  began  rapidly  to 
fortify  the  citadel,  collect  troops,  and  lay  up  provisions. 
A  large  sum  of  money  opportunely  applied  to  the 
Porte,  the  preparation  in  which  he  had  placed  his 
capital,  and  the  notorious  intrepidity  and  acuteness  of 
his  character,  changed  the  scene  at  once,  and  the 
threatened  attack  ended  by  a  new  recognition  of  his 
rank  and  title. 

But  the  Mamelukes  were  still  formidable;  their 
plots  were  perpetually  exercising  his  vigilance,  and 
their  force  might  hourly  shake  his  authority.  He 
now  adopted  one  of  those  fierce  and  sanguinary 
designs,  which  all  hostile  parties  in  all  the  regions  of 
Mohammedanism  adopt  without  scruple.  He  pro- 
posed a  reconciliation  with  the  Mamelukes,  which 
they  accepted,  and  on  the  strength  of  which  con- 
siderable numbers  of  them  were  admitted  into  Cairo. 
When  their  suspicions  were  sufficiently  lulled,  he 
invited  them  to  a  grand  entertainment  in  the  citadel, 
in  honour  of  his  son,  Tousoon*s,  appointment  to 
the  command  of  an  army.  The  Mamelukes,  utterly 
unwarned  by  their  old  knowledge  of  the  Pacha,  came 
in  all  their  pomp,  were  sumptuously  received,  and 
left  his  presence  exulting  in  the  oompleteness  of  the 
reconciliation.  But  as  they  returned  down  the 
avenue  leading  to  the  gates,  they  found,  to  their 
alarm,  its  sides  lined  with  armed  men.  The  cry  of 
treachery  ran  through  their  ranks.  It  was  answered 
by  perpetual  volleys  from  roofs,  windows,  and  walls. 
The  Mamelukes  rushed  to  the  gates ;  they  were 
found  shut,  and  covered  with-^  musketeers.  They  now 
fought  the  fight  of  despair,  but  their  valour  was  use- 
less ',  they  were  fired  on  until  all  were  slain,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  who  leaped  his  horse  froiA  the  ram- 


parts, A  fearful  height,  which  is  still  pointed  to  among 
the  wonders  of  Cairo.  Nearly  six  hundred  of  the 
most  splendid  horsemen  upon  earth  perished  on  this 
bloody  day. 

The  horrors  of  the  act  defy  all  disguise }  but  no 
estimate  of  character  can  be  rightly  formed  which 
forgets  the  habits  of  the  country,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  antagonist.  Treachery  is  the  system  of  the  east, 
deception  the  instrument  of  power,  and  blood  the 
appetite  of  the  people.  The  question  between  the 
Pacha  and  the  Mamelukes  was  simply  one  of  the 
sword,  and  Asiatic  honour  feels  no  stain  in  using 
the  sword  in  the  shortest  way.  A  more  fiercely 
tyrannical,  or  hideously  profligate  race  than  the 
Mamelukes  never  disgraced  mankind.  Their  mas« 
sacre  was  an  act  of  palpable  perfidy,  but  their  extir* 
pation  was  a  relief  to  human  nature. 

Mohammed's  ambition  was  at  length  free  to  follow 
its  course.  Secure  at  the  court  of  the  Sultan,  and 
relieved  from  the  hazardous  pressure  of  the  Mame- 
lukes, Jie  seems  to  have  been  driven  no  more  to  the 
petty  arts  of  Asiatic  policy,  but  to  have  followed  the 
nobler  pursuits  of  a  mind  made  for  dominion.  Re« 
instating  the  army,  the  finances,  and  the  police  of 
Egypt,  his  home  government  became  a  model  to 
the  unsettled  chieftains  of  Syria,  while  his  arms 
cleared  the  Nile  and  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Red 
Sea  of  the  robber-tribes,  which  had  infested  them  for 
centuries.  The  single  impolitic  act  of  his  life  was 
his  expedition  to  Greece,  but  it  was  forced  upon  him 
by  the  Sultan.  The  alternative  was  war  with  the 
Porte,  and  he  chose  the  safer  side }  but  even  the  loss 
of  his  fleet  at  Navarino  was  borne  with  a  philosophy 
which  showed  that  he  was  weary  of  the  struggle,  and 
contented  with  the  calamity  which  was  the  price  of 
its  cessation. 

Again  disengaged  from  war,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  all  the  arts  of  peace  j  he  built  cotton-manufac- 
tories, he  planted  cotton-fields,  he  encouraged  ship* 
building,  he  imported  steam-engines,  he  sent  out 
native  youths  to  the  European  cities,  to  learn  the 
trades,  manufactures,  and  discipline  of  European 
life  I  he  encouraged  commerce  in  all  its  forms,  and 
has  already  covered  Eg3rpt  with  fertility,  population, 
and  productive  labour.  The  jealousy  of  the  Porte 
was  roused,  according  to  its  custom,  by  the  prosperity 
of  its  vassal^  and  a  war  of  proclamations  was  carried 
on  for  some  time ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of 
Mohammed  Ali,  he  will  leave  on  his  tomb  an  epitaph 
unearned  by  any  Mohammedan  prince  since  the  days 
of  the  Caliphs  ',  that  where  he  found  war  he  left  peace ; 
where  he  found  barbarism  he  left  civilization ;  where 
he  found  poverty,  discord,  and  idleness,  he  left  a  for- 
tunate and  flourishing  land;  that  after  an  anarchy  of 
a  thousand  years,  he  gave  Egypt  a  government,  a 
place,  and  a  name  among  nations.  Q:f* 

A  highly-interesting  account  of  the  improvements  intro- 
duced into  Egypt  by  Mohammed  Ali,  was  presented  to 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  Right 
Honourable  Sir  Alexander  Johnston*  on  the  occasion  of 
proposing  the  Pasha  as  an  honorary  member  of  that 
society. 

A  GSNTLEMAN  who  had  h  3ld  many  high  public  offices  with 
honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  nation,  once  wont 
to  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot»  in  great  anger  at  a  real  injury 
which  he  had  received  flrom  a  person  of  great  consequence, 
which  he  was  considering  how  to  resent  in  the  most  enectual 
manner.  After  relating  the  particulars  to  Sir  Eardley,  he 
asked  if  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  manly  to  resent  it. 
'*  Yes,"  answered  his  friend,  '*  it  would  doubtless  be  manly 
to  resent  it,  but  it  would  be  godlike  to  forgive  it."  These 
words  had  such  an  instantaneous  effect  upon  the  gentleman, 
that,  as  he  declared,  he  came  away  quite  another  man,  and 
in  a  temper  entirely  changed  from  that  in  which  he  went, 
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NATURE  AND  USES  OP  SEA-WEED. 

Tat  sea-weeds  with  wliich  the  Bhorea  of  the  ocean 
are  strewn,  were  considered  by  the  ancient*  to  be  so 
utterly  worthless,  that  the  name  AIgm,  by  which  they 
were  known,  was  applied  proverbially  to  any  useless 
object.  But  modem  science  has  shown,  that  instead 
of  being  regarded  with  an  indifferent  eye,  they  ought 
to  be  esteemed  as  a  bountifnl  provision  of  the  Creator, 
for  the  service  of  mankind. 

Among  the  uses  to  which  sea-weeda  have  been  ap- 
pUed,  we  may  notice  the  following. — To  the  agricol- 
tnrist  they  afford  a  oseful  mannre ;  to  the  glass-maker 
they  yield  the  alkali,  which  when  mixed  vrith  pow* 
dered  flint,  can  be  melted  into  glass.  Thie  same 
substance  is  employed  by  the  soap-boiler  in  the 
manufttctnre  of  soapj  and  the  manttfactDre  of  kelp 
for  this  purpose  has  become  a  valuable  source  of 
revenue  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  rocky  coasts  of 
Europe,  particularly  Great  Britain,  and  more  especi- 
ally the  northern  shores  and  the  islands  of  Scotland. 
Of  snch  importance  has  this  manufactnrc  appeared, 
that  in  some  places  attempts  have  even  been  made  to 
cultivate  the  lai^er  species  of  sea-weed.  So  rich  are 
some  kinds  in  sugar  and  mucilage,  that  they  are 
gathered  in  the  winter  as  provender  for  cattle.  While, 
at  times,  a  few  afford  food  for  man,  and  the  coarser 
sorts  fuel. 

In  Scotland,  the  manufacture  of  Kelp  is  carried  on 
chiefly  in  the  months  of  July  and  August.  The  kelp 
kiln  is  nothing  but  a  hole  dug  in  the  sand  or  earth, 
and  snrronnded  with  a  few  loose  stones.  In  the 
morning  a  fire  is  kindled  in  this  pit,  generally  by 
means  of  peat  or  turf.  This  fire  is  gradually  fed  with 
•ea-weed,  in  such  a  stete  of  dryness  that  it  will 
merely  bum  j  and  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  hoors 
the^mace  is  found  to  be  nearly  foil  of  melted  matter. 
Iron  rakes  are  then  drawn  rapidly  backward  and  for- 
ward, in  order  to  bring  it  into  an  equal  state  of  fusion. 
It  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  being  broken  in  pieces, 
and  carried  to  the  store-houses,  it  becomes  the  kelp 
of  commerce.  The  making  of  kelp  from  sea-weed 
was  practised  in  France  for  half  a  century  before  it 
was  undertaken  in  Great  Britain.  It  was  first  made 
in  Orimey,  in  about  1722,  and  now  occupies,  for  part 
of  the  year,  a  great  portion  of  the  popolatiou  of  the 
Scotch  Islands. 

The  sea-weeda  belong  to  that  description  of  plants 
which  are  trailed  Cryptogamie,  and  the  method  by 
which  they  were  propagated,  was  unluiown  until  of 
l^te  years,  when  their  minute  seeds  were  discovered. 
The  Cryptogamie  plants  oontaiu  the  sea- weeds  {Alfftt,) 
tiie  mosses  {Mutci,)  the  mushrooms  {Fuojfi,)  and  the 
fems  {Fiiieet.) 

In  all  the  rest  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  vessels 
which  supply  the  plant  with  nourishment  ere  con- 
tinued from  the  roote  to  the  extremities  of  die  leaves, 
so  that  a  faded  plant  will  revive  if  the  root  or  lower 
end  is  placed  in  water ;  but  this  is  not  the  cose  with 
the  Cryptogamia,  in  which  that  portion  only  of  a 
faded  q>ecimen  will  recover  which  is  completely 
immersed  in  the  water;  the  two  following  figvrea 


■how  the  vtructore  of  the  leaves  of  sea-weeds,  h^jfaly 


magnified.  The  only  use  of  the  root  seems  to  be  to 
fix  the  plant  to  the  rock  on  which  it  grows. 

The  growth  of  sea-weeds  is  eitremely  rapid.  Thk 
fact  was  ascertained  at  the  time  a  stone  beacon  was 
in  the  conrse  of  erection  near  the  entrance  to  Ote  Frith 
of  Forth.  In  November,  1813,  when  the  workmen 
who  were  preparing  the  foundations  were  obliged  to 
relinquish  their  labours,  owing  to  tiie  state  of  the 
weather,  the  part  of  the  rock  on  which  they  had  been 
at  work  had  been  completely  cleared  of  sea- weed,  and 
the  surface  in  part  chiselled ;  but  on  recommencing 
their  operations  in  May,  1814,  they  were  surprised  to 
find  that  the  sea-weeds  were  as  abnndant  as  ever, 
and  this  rapid  growth  had  taken  place  during  aa 
inclement  winter. 

Some  of  the  sea-weeds  attain  a  very  great  size. 
The  Fiictu  giganiau  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  several 
hundred  feet  in  length ;  some  specimens  have  been 
seen  as  much  aa  800.  In  our  own  seas  the  thread- 
like fiicus  {Fucut  filum,}  has  been  found  thirty  or  forty 
feet  in  length. 

Some  of  the  small  kinds  of  sea-weeds  afford  most 
beautiful  objects  for  the  microscope,  which  displays 
to  great  advantage  their  singular  stnicture. 

The  annexed  engravings  represent  six  different 
species  of  minute  sea-weeda  very  highly  nutgnified. 
The  small  figure  by  the  side  of  each  of  the  Jaiger, 
represents  the  natural  appearance  of  the  plant  ■■  it 
appears  to  the  naked  eye. 
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The  most  famous  of  these  singular  plants  is  that 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Red  Snow ;  it  was 
bron^t  to  England  by  Captain  Ross,  and  excited,  in 
no  ordioary  degree,  the  attention  of  botanists  and 
chemists.  The  next  engraving  shows  a  small  povtioa 
very  highly  ma^fied. 


riMiococcui 


Smce  the  discovery  of  Captain  Rois,  'this  smgnlar 
production  has  been  found  in  Scotland  and  on  the  Alps. 
Its  real  nature  and  origin  has  been  the  cause  of  many 
strange  suggestions ;  its  sudden  appearance  after 
snow  or  rain,  caused  many  to  believe  that  it  fell 
from  the  clouds,  bat  these  storms  of  red  snow, 
which  arc  said  to  have  deposited  it,  have  always 
taken  place  during  the  night,  so  that  no  one  ever  has 
seen  it  fall ;  and  the  most  probable  conjecture  is  that 
the  germs  of  the  plants  alraady  existed  in  the  places 
where  they  were  afterwards  found,  and  that  the 
moisture  of  the  snow  was  the  cause  of  their  sudden 
growth.  "  It  seems,"  says  Mr.  GreviUe,  from  whose 
beautiful  work  our  engravings  are  copied,  "  that 
snow  is  not  the  natural  situation  of  Protococaa  nmalit, 
but  that  being  tenacious  of  Ufe,  it  preserves  its  vita- 
lity when  cast  upon  so  chilling  a  surface,  and  under 
favourable  circumstances,  even  propagates  its  species. 
If  this  be  granted,  it  will  be  easy  to  see  how  wide  a 
surfoce  may  soon  be  covered  with  a  vegetation  of  this 
kind,  by  the  flowing  of  the  melted  snow  as  it  gradually 
dissolves,  especially  when  we  also  consider  with  what 
inconceivable  rapidity  minnte  bodies  of  this  kind  in- 
crease. Having  become  once  established  in  the  snow, 
it  is  possible  that,  by  the  intense  cold  of  winter,  the 
vegetating  power  may  be  suspended  beneath  the 
frozen  surface,  when,  in  other  situations  it  woold 
have  perished ;  and  thus,  on  the  annual  dissolution 
of  the  superincumbent  snow,  our  Frotococcns,  nu- 
merous as  the  grains  of  sand  on  the  sea  shore,  may 
start  at  once  into  renewed  life,  and  seem,  indeed,  to 
have  descended  unseen  from  the  clouds." 

We  have  already  described  the  method  of  preserv- 
ing specimens  of  the  insect  creation  *,  and  of  certain 
descriptions  of  subjects  belonging  to  the  v^etable 
kingdom  f.  From  the  beautifiil  appearance  of  some 
of  the  sea-weeds,  it  has  become  an  object  of  curiosity 
to  display  to  the  best  advantage  the  forms  of  many 
of  the  smaller  species,  and  as  these  are  in  general 
very  easily  damaged,  considerable  care  is  necessary  to 
attain  this  end.  The  best  method  is  the  following:— 
After  the  objects  have  been  freed  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  salt  water,  and  other  extraneous  substances, 
the  specimen  is  to  be  placed  in  a  plate  of  the  neces- 
sary size,  nearly  full  of  water,  and  carefully  spread 
out  and  disentangled  by  means  of  some  pointed  in- 
strument. A  sheet  of  thick  smooth  writing-paper 
is  then  to  be  slipped  under  the  specimen,  and  the 
water  removed  by  a  sponge,  or  by  gently  incUning  the 
plate.  The  paper  and  sea-weed  must  then  be  dried, 
by  placing  them  between  blotting-paper;  when  nearly 
dry  they  should  be  subjected  to  pressure,  and  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  the  glutinous  matter  con* 
tained  in  the  weed,  will  have  caused  it  to  adhere 
firmly  to  the  paper.  It  is  not  necessary  that  this 
should  be  done  immediately  after  the  sea-weed  is 
gathered,  (although  it  is  certainly  the  best  method,) 
for  if  it  is  merely  dried  and  packed  loosely,  the  speci- 
mens will  usually  unfold  themselves  when  placed  in 
water,  as  well  as  if  they  bad  never  been  dried. 
•  See  Satunby  IbforiM,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  172.      t  Vol.  IV..  p.  107. 


TIME. 

"  TiHi  ii  the  ituff  that  life  is  mads  of,"  says  Young. 

"  Begone   about  your  buaineu,"  says   the   dial   in  the 

Temple ;  a  good  admonition  to  a  loiterer  on  the  pavement 

The  great  French  Chancellor,  D'AgucBseau,  employed  all 
his  t[me.  Observing  that  Madame  D'Aguesseau  alirays 
delayed  ten  or  twelve  minuteB  before  sbe  came  dovn  to 
dinner,  he  composed  a  work  entirely  in  thia  time,  in  order 
not  to  lose  an  instant;  the  result  was,  at  the  end  of  flfteen 
years,  a  book  in  three  Urge  volumes  quarto,  which  went 
through  several  editions. 
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FLIGHT  OF  BIRDS. 

When  we  eiainixie  a  jHece  of  machiaersr^  and  Me  it 
«€compli«h  some  great  end  xuefal  object^  which  we 
ccrald  not  attain  without  it,  we  are  naturally  struck 
with  admiration,  at  the  art  and  skill  which  we  may 
perceive  displayed  in  its  fonnationj    and  certamly 
the  greater  the  difficultiee  may  be,  which  we  find 
have  been  overcome,  in  the  attainment  of  this  object, 
so  much  the  more  will  our  astonishment  be  excited. 
Now  let  us  apply  these  observations  to  one  of  the 
works  of  our  Divine  Creator,  which,  because  it  is 
familiar  to  us,  and  we  see  it  every  day,  does  not 
generally  attract  our  attention,  or  awaken  our  ad- 
miration, as  much  as  it  ought    "  If,"  says  Dr.  Roget, 
"  the  excellence  of  a  mechanic  art  be  measured  by 
the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  the  attainment 
of  its  object,  none  surely  would  rank  higher  than 
that  which  has  accomplished  the  flight  of  a  living 
animal.     No  hMmam  skill  has  yet  contrived  the  con- 
struction of  an  autonuUou  capable*  by  the  (q)eratiQn  of 
an  internal  power,  of  sustaining  itself  in  the  air,  in 
opposition  to  gravity,  for  even  a  few  seconds;  and  far 
less  of  performing  in  that  element  the  evolotions  which 
we  daily  witness, '  not  only  in  the  larger  winged  ani- 
mals, but  "  even  in  the  lowest  of  the  insect  tnbes." 

Surely,  then,  this  is  a  subject  well  worthy  of  our 
deep  and  serious  attention.  For  it  roust  have  a 
tendency  to  encourage,  in  minds  rightly  disposed,  a 
strong  and  gratifying  feeling  in  favour  of  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  the  Supreme  Being.  In  the  present 
paper,  we  shall  introduce  from  the  delightful  pages 
of  Mr. "Sharon  Turner,  some  remarks  on  the  Flight 
of  Birds,  reserving  the  consideration  of  the  subject, 
with  reference  to  Insects,  for  another  number. 

"  Birds  are  distinguished  from  all  other  animals, 
by  their  power  of  supporting  such  a  weight  as  their 
bodies,  in  a  medium  so  light  as  air ;  and  from  which, 
by  the  laws  of  gravity  alone,  they  would  fall  down- 
wards like  a  stone,  the  instant  they  left  their  twig. 
They  prevent  this  prone  descent,  and  sustain  their 
heavy  bodies  in  an  atrial  fluid,  which  is  some 
hundred  times  lighter  than  these,  and  at  the  same 
time  move  through  it  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
class  of  animated  beings  can  pass  trough  it  on  the 
ground,  by  the  amazing  strength  and  moveability  of 
their  pectoral  muscles,  by  the  expansive  form,  and 
peculiar  texture,  of  their  feathered  wings.  These 
muscles,  which  in  fact  form  the  breast  of  the  birds  we 
eat,  constitute  half  of  the  whole  flesh  of  their  body  ^ 
and  enable  them  to  apply  that  quantity  of  the 
functional  energy  which  actuates  them,  to  their  action 
of  flying.  Thus  a  moiety  of  all  their  nervous  and 
muscular  powers  is  exerted,  and  expended  in  this 
operation. 

'*  JEiere  the  most  special  and  scientific  calculation, 
with  a  specific  adaptation,  becomes  manifest  to  our 
eonakieration.  No  blind  force  or  random  power  or 
motion  could  have  been  avoided.  A  deliberating  and 
knowing  mind  must  have  been  their  Creator,  com- 
bining what  we  term  mathematical  and  mechanical 
science.  The  bodies  of  every  species  of  birds  differ 
m  weight  and  bulk.  But  in  order  that  they  may  fly, 
and  remain  suspended  in  the  air  while  they  do  so, 
the  motive  energies  of  eai^  must  be  precisely  pro- 
portioBcd  to  the  two  thiAgs  so  very  cisskailar,  toi  the 
gravity  fii  hi»  individual  sobstanee^  and  to  the  tenacity 
of  the  ur  through  which  he  must  glide  and  float. 
No  general  fitness  would  do;  each  distinct  kind 
must  have  had  allotted  to  it  a  different  degree  pecuKai 
to  itself,  and  exactly  adjusted  to  the  spreaa  of  its 
own  ixam»  and  to  its  gravitating  tendency.  These 
suited  prc^rtions  must  not  ookf  have  been  discerned 
and  appointed  to  every  one  at  its  cieatfoi^  but,  as 


earthly  races  are  perpetuated  from  parents,  the  fm- 
seeing  Power  had  also  to  form  and  regulate  the  oval 
embryos  of  every  species,  so  as  that  each  should 
continually  reproduce  the  same  adapted  fitness  of 
motive  force,  weight,   and  bulk.      Such   a  patient 
condescension  of  Almighty  Power  and  Intelligence, 
deigning  to  apply  so  much  thought  and  kind  efliciency,' 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  multifarious  irairiety  to  its 
creation,  is  far  beyond  our  conception  or  paneg3rric. 
Yet  it  is  an  impressive  testimony  of  His  provident 
wisdom,  acting  for  the  instruction  of  His  intelligeni 
creatures.    For  it  is  this  vast  diversity  which  produces, 
by  continual  sensations  in  the  human  soid,  and  in 
every  mind  that  can  discern  relations,  and  reason  to 
just  inferences,  such  enlai^ged  conceptions,  and  such 
an  univera|d  and  continuing  conviction  of  His  active 
omnipotence.     His  power  is  by  this  means  everywhere 
in  visible  picture  before  us. 

"  Birds  surpass  all  other  animals  in  the  fiscolty  of 
continuing  their  motion  without  resting,  as  well  as  in 
its  rapidity.     The  fleetest  courser  can  scarcely  ever 
run  more  than  a  mile  in  a  minute,  nor  support  that 
speed  beyond  five  or  six  of  such  exertions.     But  the 
swallow  does  this,  for  pleasure,  for  ten  hours  a  day. 
'  It  may  be  fairly  questioned,*  says  Wilson  *, '  whether 
any  birds  pass  over  an  equal  extent  of  sufue  with  ^ 
the  swallow.     Let  a  person  take  his  stand,  on  a  floe  ^ 
summer  evening,  by  a  new-mown  field,  meadow^  or 
river  shore,  and  ammigst  those  of  this  tribe  that  flit 
before  him,  fix  his  eyes  on  a  parCiciihff  one,  and  follow 
for  a  while  all  its  circuitous  labyrinths,  its  extemsive 
sweeps,  its  sudden  and  reiterated  zig-z^  excursions, 
little  inferior  to  the  lightning  itself;  and  calculate 
the  length  of  the  various  lines  it  describes.     This 
little  bird  flies,  in  his  usual  way,  at  the  rate  of  one 
mile  in  a  minute,  which,  from  the  many  experiments 
I  have  made,  I  believe  to  be  within  the  truth ;  and 
he  is  so  engaged  for  ten  hours  every  day.*     So  can 
the  BIoe-Bird  of  America,  for  a  space  of  aix  hundred 
miles,  in  the  stages  of  his  journey  from  Mexico^  and 
the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

"  *  Nothing  is  more  common  in  Pennsylvania,'  says 
Wilson,  '  than  to  see  large  flocks  of  these  birds,  in 
spring  and  fall,  passing  at  considerable  h»|^ta  in  the 
air,  from  the  south  in  the  former,  from  the  north  in 
the  Utter  season.  The  Bermudas  are  said  to  be  six 
hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  continent. 
This  may  seem  an  extraordinary  flight  for  so  small  a 
bird ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  it  is  performed.  If  we 
may  suppose  the  Blue-Birds  to  fly  only  at  the  rate  of 
a  mile  a  minute,  which  is  less  than  I  have  actually 
ascertained  them  to  do  over  land,  ten  or  twelve  hours 
would  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  journey.' — 
Page  178. 

"  Our  Carrier  Pigeons  move  with  at  least  half  that 
celerity  from  our  island  to  the  Continent^  and  from 
one  country  to  another.  In  January,  1831,  two 
pigeons,  brought  from  Liskeard  to  London,  wwre  let 
fly  back  fr^m  London  to  Cornwall.  One  reaehcd 
Liskeard,  220  miles'  distance,  in  six  honrs;  &e  odier 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more. 

"TheQolden  Eagle  is  supposed  to  dsvt  throogk  the 
fiercest  storm  at  the  rate  of  forty  nnlcs  an  knov^  hot 
one  of  our  smallest  birds,  the  Swift,  can  even  qua- 
druple the  most  excited  quickness  of  the  race-horse 
for  a  distance,  and  therefore  witii  a  eontinuity  of 
exertkm,  hardly  within  the  boimds  of  reasonable 
belief.  Spallanxani  thought  that  the  little  Swift  tra- 
veiled  at  tibe  rate  of  250  miles  an  hour." 

Well  may  we  say  with  Job,  that  God  '*  doeth  great 
things  past  finding  out;  yea,  and  wonders  without 
number."  (ch.  ix.  ver.  10.)  D.  I.  SL 

^  American  Ornithology,  H.  99. 
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TBS    NXCCtSITY  OF    PROTBCTION    AGAINErT 

THB   WSATHKB. 

Tbosb  punnito  which  require  a  general  exereise  of  most 
parts  of  the  body,  and  which  keep  the  individual  fbr  a  large 
portion  of  his  time  in  the  open  air,  Buch  as  agneoltare 
and  gardening,  have  produced  some  of  the  most  striking 
instances  of  longevity.  Agriculturists  and  gardeners, 
however,  are  not  necessarily  led  by  their  occupations  into  a 
healthful  course  which  needs  no  correction.  Both  of  these 
classes  are  exposed  lo  the  indenieDcy  of  the  weather,  to  a 
decree  which,  notwithstanding  th«)  seasoning  and  hardening 
which  thej  receive  from  their  daily  avocations,  they  are 
often  unable  to  bear  without  suffering;  more  especially 
when  they  advance  in  life,  when  we  have  too  often  the  pain 
of  witnessing  tibe  agricultural  labourer  suffering  from  in« 
curable  rheumatism,  subjecting  him  to  frequent  pain,  and 
limiting  or  destroying  his  power  of  earning  for  himself  the 
small  sum  on  which  his  fhigal  habits  would  allow  him  to 
subsist. 

A  little  prudent  attention  to  precautionary  measures, 
might  greatly  diminish  this  evil,  with  very  little  expense 
or  loss  of  time,  and  without  inducing  anything  like 
effeminate  and  luxurious  softness  and  tenderness.  A 
loose  cloak,  or  a  yard  or  two  of  coarse  cloth,  thrown  about 
tho  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  which  would  be  neither 
expensive  nor  inconvenient,  would  prevent  many  attacks  of 
rheumatism  to  which  this  class  of  persons  are  peculiarly 
subject.  The  uncivilized  hunter,  whose  activity  and  prowess 
have  overmatched  the  king  of  beasts,  does  not  hesitate  to 
protect  his  brawny  shoulders  with  the  lion*s  skin,  which 
serves  at  once  to  attest  his  courage,  to  grace  bis  nerson,  and 
presen-e  his  health.  The  Scotch  Highlander,  whose  vigour 
and  hardiness  have  often  been  put  to  proof,  not  only  in  his 
peaceful  and  laborious  pursuits  on  his  native  mountains, 
but  by  the  (ktigues  and  hardships  of  the  roughest  cam- 
paigns, thinks  it  no  degradation  to  wrap  himself  in  his 
plaid,  and  even  to  seek  protection  Drom  it  against  a  mode- 
rate  wind,  if  he  should  happen  to  be  overheated.  I  have 
often  observed  the  great  use  which  he  makes  of  this  gar- 
ment ;  and  on  one  occasion,  I  was  particularly  struck  with 
a  Highlander's  care  in  this  respect.  Some  years  ago,  I 
happened  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  William,  when 
a  labourer  at  work  in  a  Held,  having  understood  when  I  had 
passed  him  that  I  was  a  medical  man.  ran  alter  me,  to  con* 
suit  me  about  a  relation  of  his:  and  having  overtaken  me, 
he  begged  a  plaid  from  my  shoulders  to  oover  his  own, 
whilst  we  were  conversing,  although  the  day  was  perfectly 
fine :  I  immediately  gave  it,  and  received  a  hint  from  the 
cutsumstance,  which  I  wish  ^e  fleld«labourort-of  England 
to  profit  by. — ^HoDOXiif. 


SCENES  IN  INDIA. 

Thi  8«iiurday  MagMin»  has  already  been  eariehed  by  highly  inter- 
aatiog  narrativet*,  as  well  ai  angravings  of  a  peculiar  and 
strildag  character,  from  the  Oriental  Annual.  That  beautiful 
work  IS  now  brought  to  a  close,  by  the  publication  of  its  fourth 
volume,  and  we  avail  ounelves  or  ita  appearance,  to  furniih  a 
few  more  accouati  of  the  "  Scenea  in  India,"  which  are  ao 
vividly  deacribed  and  illustrated  in  iu  pages. 

JUGGLERS. 

A  PAETY  of  Jugglers  being  introduced,  the  usual  prelimi- 
naries took  place,  such  as  swallowing  a  sword,  ^eating  fire, 
and  a  few  other  tricks,  common  to  every  exhibitor  at  the 
provincial  fkirs  in  our  own  country.  After  which,  one 
of  the  men,  taking  a  large  earthen  vessel,  with  a  capacious 
mouth,  filled  it  with  water  and  turned  it  upside  down, 
when  all  the  water  flowed  out;  but  the  moment  it  was 
placed  with  the  mouth  upwardii,  it  always  became  full. 
He  then  emptied  it,  allowing  any  one  to  inipect  it  who 
chose.  This  being  done,  he  desired  that  one  of  the  party 
would  fill  it t  his  request  was  obeyed;  still,  when  he 
reversed  the  Jar,  not  a  drop  of  water  flowed,  and  upon 
turning  it,  to  our  astonishment,  it  was  empty.  These  and 
similar  deceptions  were  several  times  repeated;  and  so 
skilfully  were  they  managed^  that,  although  any  of  us  who 
chose  were  allowra  to  upset  the  vessel  when  full,  which  I 
did  many  times,  upon  reversing  it  there  was  no  water  to 
be  seen,  and  yet  no  appearance  of  any  having  escaped,  I 
examined  the  jar  carefully  when  empty,  but  detected 
nothing  which  could  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  mystery.  I 
V80  allowed  to  retain  and  fill  it  myself;  still,  upon  taking  it 
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up,  all  was  void  within ;  yet  the  gtnund  around  it  was  pet* 
fectly  dry,  so  that  how  the  water  had  disappeared,  and 
where  it  bad  been  conveyed,  were  problems  which  none  of 
us  were  able  to  expound.  The  vessel  employed  by  the 
juggler  upon  this  occasion  was  the  common  earthenware  of 
the  country,  very  roughly  made ;  and  in  order  to  convince 
us  that  it  had  not  been  especially  constructed  tir  the  pur*' 
pose  of  aiding  his  clever  deceptions,  he  permitted  it  to  be 
broken  in  our  presence :  the  Augments  were  then  handed 
round  for  the  inspection  of  his  Highness  and  the  party 
present  with  him. 

The  next  thing  done  was  still  more  extraordinary.  A 
large  basket  was  produced,  under  which  was  put  a  lean, 
hungry.  Pariah  dog;  after  the  lapse  of  about  a  minute, 
the  basket  was  removed,  and  she  appeared  with  a  litter  of 
seven  puppies.  These  were  again  covered,  and  upon 
raising  the  magic  basket  a  goat  was  presented  to  our  view ; 
this  was  succe^ed  by  a  pig  in  the  fVill  vigour  of  existence, 
but  which,  after  being  covered  for  the  usual  time,  appeared 
with  its  throat  cut ;  it  was,  however,  shortly  restorea  to  lifb 
under  the  mystical  shade  of  the  wicker  covering.  What 
rendered  these  sudden  changes  so  extraordinary  was,  that 
no  one  stood  near  the  basket  but  the  Juggler,  who  raised 
and  covered  the  animals  with  it.  When  he  eoncludedi 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  under  it ;  and  what  became 
of  the  different  animals  which  bad  figured  in  thU  singular 
decej^tion,  was  a  question  that  puzzled  us  all. 

A  man  now  took  a  small  bag  full  of  brass  balls,  whioh 
he  threw  one  by  one  into  the  air,  to  the  number  of  thirty- 
five.  None  of  them  appeared  to  return.  When  he  had 
discharged  the  last  there  was  a  pause  of  fhll  a  minute ;  he 
then  made  a  variety  of  motions  with  his  hands,  at  the  same 
time  grunting  forth  a  kind  of  barbarous  chant ;  in  a  flew 
seconds,  the  balls  were  seen  to  fall,  one  by  one,  until  the 
whole  of  them  were  replaced  in  the  bag :  this  was  repeated 
at  least  half  a  dozen  times.  No  one  was  allowed  to  come 
near  him  while  this  interesting  Juggle  was  performed. 

A  gaunt-looking  Hindoo  next  stepped  forward,  and  de- 
olared  he  would  swallow  a  snake.  Opening  a  box,  be  pro* 
duced  a  Cobra  de  Capello  not  less  than  five  feet  long,  and 
as  big  as  an  infantas  wrist.  Ho  stood  however,  apart,  at 
some  distance  from  us,  and,  like  his  predecessor,  would  not 
allow  any  person  to  approach  him,  so  that  the  deception 
became  no  longer  equivocal.  He  then,  as  It  appeared  to 
us,  took  the  snake,  and  putting  its  tail  into  his  moutb, 
gradually  lowered  it  into  his  stomach,  until  nothing  but  the 
head  appeared  to  project  fh>m  between  his  lips,  when,  with 
a  sudden  gulp,  he  seemed  to  complete  the  disgusting  pro- 
cess of  deglutition«and  to  seoure  tho  odious  reptile  within 
his  body.  After  the  expiration  of  a  fisw  seconds,  he  opened 
his  mouth,  and  gradually  drew  forth  the  snake,  which  he 
replaced  in  the  box,  making  a  salaam  to  the  Rajah.  This 
was  by  no  means  a  pleasing  sight,  but  his  Highness  laughod 
heartily,  and  threw  the  performer  a  handful  of  rupees:  thus 
dearly  showing  that  bis  pleasure  wae  no  eounterfeit,  like 
thejuggler  s  trick. 

llie  next  thing  that  engaged  our  attention  was  a  feat  of 
dexterity  altogether  astonishing^  A  middlentged  woman,  of 
by  no  means  prepossessing  appearance,  presented  herself  to 
our  notice,  and  taking  a  oamboo,  twenty  feet  high,  placed 
it  upright  upon  a  flat  stone,  and  then,  without  any  support, 
climbMi  to  the  top  of  it  with  surprising  activity.  Round 
her  waist  she  had  a  girdle,  to  wbieh  was  fksteued  an  irun 
socket;  springing  from  her  upright  position  on  the  bamboo, 
she  threw  herself  forward  with  such  exact  precision,  that 
the  top  of  the  pole  entered  the  socket  of  her  iron  sone,  and 
in  this  position  she  spun  herself  round  with  a  velocity  that 
made  me  giddy  to  look  at,  the  bamboo  appearing  all  the 
while  as  if  it  were  supported  by  some  supernatural  agency. 
Having  performed  several  other  feats  equally,  extraordinary, 
she  sUd  down  the  elastic  shaft,  and  raising  it  in  the  air, 
balanced  it  upon  her  chin,  then  upon  her  nose,  and  finally 
projected  it  to  a  distance  mm  her,  without  the  application 
of  her  han'il. 

The  nex*  pe«former  spread  upon  the  |j;round  a  cloth, 
about  the  sise  of  a  sheet:  after  a  while,  it  seemed  to  be 
gradually  raised;  upon  taking  it  up,  there  appeared  three 
pine-apples  growing  under  it»  which  were  cut  and  presented 
to  the  spectators.  This  is  considered  a  common  juggle, 
and  yet  it  is  perfectlv  inexplicable.  Manjr  ether  extraordi- 
nary things  were  done  which  have  entirely  escaped  my 
memory ;  but  the  concluding  feat  was  too  remarkable  to  be 
easily  forgotten. 

A  tail,  athletic  fellow  advanced,  and  making  his  salaam 
to  the  gallery,  thxew  bioMlf  vpon  th9  gxou&d*   Ailerper- 
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Ibnning  terenl  •tniwe  utici,  h*  pltc«d  hu  brad  down- 
watdB.  with  bis  beola  in  the  air,  raised  his  um*.  and  crouod 
the  mover  upon  his  breast,  balsDcing  himself  all  the  while 
upoD  his  bead.  A  cup,  containiDg  sixteen  brass  balls,  wm 
now  put  into  hia  hands ;  these  he  took  and  leTerally  threw 
them  i:ito  the  air,  keeping  the  whole  sixteen  in  constant 
motion,  croasing  them,  and  causing  them  to  describe  all 
kinds  of  fiKuret,  and  not  allowing  one  of  them  to  reach  the 
gKund.  When  he  had  thus  showa  bia  dexterity  for  a  few 
minutes,  a  alight  man  approached,  climbed  up  his  bod]' 
with  singular  agility,  and  stood  upright  upon  the  inverted 
feet  of  the  performer,  who  was  still  upon  hii  bead.  A 
second  cup,  containing  sixteen  balls,  was  banded  to  the 
smaller  man,  who  commenced  throwing  them  until  the 
whole  were  in  the  air.  Thirty-two  balls  were  now  in  motion, 
and  the  rays  of  the  sun  falling  upon  their  polished  surfaces, 
the  jugglers  appeared  in  the  midst  of  a  shower  of  sold. 
The  effect  wan  singular,  and  the  dexterity  displaj^ed  by 
these  men  quite  amazing.  They  were  as  steady  as  if  they 
bad  been  fixed  into  stone,  and  no  motion,  save  that  of  their 
arms  and  beads,  was  visible.  At  length,  the  upper  man, 
having  caught  all  his  halts  and  raplaoed  them  in  the  cup, 
sprang  upon  the  ground,  and  his  companion  was  almost  as 
quickly  ut>on  his  legs. 

Alter  a  short  pause,  the  man  who  had  before  exhibited 
himself  with  his  body  revetted,  planted  his  feet  close  to»- 
tber,  and  standing  upright  like  a  column,  the  smaller 
juggler  climbed  his  body  as  before,  and  placing  the  crown 
oflkia  own  head  upon  that  of  his  companion,  raised  bis  legs 
into  the  air,  thus  exactly  reversing  the  late  position  of  the 
two  performers.  At  first  they  held  each  other's  bands  until 
,  the  libretion  was  complete,  when  they  let  go,  the  upper 
nan  waving  his  arms  in  all  directions  to  show  the  steadiness 
of  bis  equilibrium.  The  legs  were  kept  apart  aomelimei, 
one  being  bent,  while  the  other  remained  erect;  but  the 
body  did  not  seem  to  waver  (or  a  single  instant.  After 
they  had  been  in  this  position  for  about  a  minute,  the 
twlls  were  again  put  into  their  hands,  and  the  whole  thirty- 
two  kept  in  motion  in  the  air  as  before.  It  was  remarkable 
that,  during  the  entire  time  they  were  thrown,  neither  of 
them  once  came  in  contact, — a  proof  of  the  marvellous 
skill  displayed.  It  is  certain  that  the  manual  dexteritv  of 
tbeaomen  is  not  exceeded,  if  approached,  by  the  jugglers 
of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

When  they  bad  done  with  the  balls,  the  upper  man  took 
a  number  of  small  cylindrical  pieces  of  steel,  two  inches 
long;  several  of  these  he  placed  upon  his  nose,  producing 
■  slender  rod  fidi  a  foot  in  length,  which,  in  spile  of  his 
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flat  bar  of  copper,  half  an  inch  wide  and  four  incht 
upon  this  he  Qxed  one  of  his  little  cylinders,  and 
top  of  that  a  slight  spear;  the  whole  at  which  be  taalauMd 
with  pen'tct  steadiness.  Dually  taking  off  every  aeparals 
pieoe  and  throwing  it  upon  the  ground:  thi>>  roacladsd 
this  extraordinary  performance.  Grasping  handii  u  befinc, 
the  little  man  sprang  upon  his  feet,  and  made  hi*obeiaaM* 
to  the  gallery. 

BRA.HMINEE  BULLS. 
UrON  quitting  Salem,  we erofsedtheCavery  and  laoeeedwl 
towards  Seringapatam.  On  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  small  pagoda,  we  saw  a  oooole  of  Brah- 
minee  bulls,  so  sleek  and  fat  as  to  form  a  perfect  oontrait 
with  the  population  around  them,  everywhere  MitFeriiig 
from  the  sad  scarcity  of  grain,  while  the  bones  of  these  u- 
ered  animals  were  loaded  with  an  encumbrance  of  coaie- 
crated  flesh.  It  was  melancholy  to  see,  that  while  thooModi 
of  huQUD  beings  were  starving,  the  bulls  dedicated  tn  the 
stern  divinity,  Siva,  were  so  pampered  that  they  would  eil 
nothing  but  the  most  delicate  fbcd,  and  this  was  genenily 
taken  with  a  fastidious  and  palled  appetite.  These  bulli  ven 
very  small,  but  very  beautiful ;  the  dewlap  of  one  of  thsn 
hanging  from  his  throat  and  between  his  fore-legs,  sliiiMt 
touebed  the  ground.  I  could  not  help  feeUng  deeply  the  tad 
&ct  that  the  miseries  of  their  fellow-creatures  were  looksd 
upon  with  cruel  indifference  by  the  wealthy  members  of  the 
Hindoo  community;  while  before  the  dumb  creatorei  de- 
voted to  their  gods,  and  those  senseless  blocks  which  IbniHd 
the  disgusting  effigies  of  their  divinities,  thai  food  was 
scattered,  which  would  have  saved  whole  fknulies  from 
perishing  with  hunger. 

The  Brahminee  bulls  are  generally  about  the  siie  of 
calves  of  two  years  old,  except  in  some  districts,  as  in 
Guieiat,  where  they  are  sometimes  found  as  large  as  ths 
Durham  ox.  Upon  their  haunches  there  is  an  emblem  of 
the  fabulous  god  Siva,  to  whom  they  are  devoted ;  and  they 
are  held  in  such  high  reverence,  that  no  ane  is  permitted  to 
strike  them,  or  to  prevent  them  from  feeding  precisely  where 
and  upon  what  they  please.  They  are  almost  always  to  be 
seen  in  the  bazaars,  where  they  unceremoniously  enter  the 
shops,  begin  to  munch  the  grain  exposed  Ibr  sale,  and  fre- 
quently turn  over  everything  in  their  way,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  sedate  Hindoo,  who  nevertheless  bean  it 
all  with  a  letigioua  patience,  allowing  the  sacred  iDtruder 
its  freaks  as  long  as  it  may  fancy  agreeable. 
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MANtJFACTVRKt  AND  PrODVCTS. — ^MILITARY  STA- 
TION.— ^Temples. — Superbtitions. — Boats. — 
Pagodas. 

Tb%  accompanying  engravine  gives  ns  a  sketch^ 
the  entrance  of  the  river  at  i  ang-Tseou,  in  the  pro- 
vince Che-Keang,  which  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  China.  The  province  of  Che-Keang  is  one 
of«  the  most  flourishing  in  China,  and  is  supposed  to 
derive  its  name  from  the  river  Che-Keang.  The 
people  are  described  as  being  very  indostrious,  trading 
to  all  parts  of  the  empire}  that  literature  and  the 
arts  prevail  very  genendly  among  them ;  that  they 
produce  silks  of  every  kind,  cotton,  lead,  and  paper; 
and  thai  the  country  abounds  with  salt,  coals,  iron, 
and  even  gold. 

Yang-Tseou,  which  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  is  a  military  station,  and  the  original  of  our 
Engraving  (which  is  copied  from  one  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander's illustrations  of  China)  has  been  so  faith- 
fully drawn,  in  respect  to  what  is  peculiarly  Chinese, 
that  one  seems  to  be  actually  on  the  spot  The 
two  buildings,  one  on  the  left,  whereon  the  national 
flag  is  flying,  and  the  other  with  windows,  im- 
mediately opposite,  are  military  forts.  The  build* 
ing  within  the  widl  is  a  military  temple,  divided 
oif  into  several  departments,  in  each  of  which 
are  placed  representa'dons  of  one  or  more  of 
the  ftibulous  gods  of  the  country )  it  also  con- 
tains a  public  hall,  wherein  the  priests  dine  toge- 
ther*, and  probably,  rooms  for  the  nse  of  the 
commander  of  the  fort.  Over  the  principal  entrance 
is  the  inscription  Yuft-LiNO-jfH.  Yui-Ung  implies 
a  certain  period  in  the  year,  but  having  the  word 
jik,  '  day,'  following,  its  import  is  not  very  clear. 
The  building  in  front  of  the  wall  is  a  small  temple 
in  which  offerings  are  presented,  probably  to  the 
attendant  deity  of  the  temple.  The  little  building 
aoyoining,  is  where  psper-offerings  are  burnt,  by 
those  who  sail  hora  the  port  to  any  great  distance, 
or  on  their  return^  or  when  a  favourable  wind  is 
desired.  These  minor  temples  being  on  the  outside 
of  the  enclosure  of  the  larger  temple,  persons  can 
at  all  hours  invoke  the  deities,  whether  the  chief 
temple  be  open  or  not.  These  burnt-offerings  are 
supposed  to  be  passed  into  the  invisible  state,  for 
the  use  of  the  spirits  of  the  departed.  They  chiefly 
consist  of  paper  made  np  into  the  form  of  wearing- 
apparel,  houses,  and  fomiture,  but  more  frequently  into 
those  of  boats  and  boatmen,  and  are  offered  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting,  or  influencing,  those  spirits  to  be 
propitious  to  the  party  offering  them.  All  boats  on 
passing  a  temple  salute  it  by  sounding  the  gong,  or 
by  burning  offerings  of  paper.  If  this  ceremony  be 
omitted,  and  any  calamity  befall  the  boat  or  its 
inmates,  It  is  attributed  to  the  anger  of  the  gods  on 
account  of  the  omission. 

The  larger  vessel  is  of  that  class  called  by  Euro- 
peans rAsf-4o«fs,  chop  signifying  a  permit;  hence  sUth 
bi)at8  should  be  called  permit-lxiats,  or  vessels.  They 
are  so  built  as  to  form  two  or  three  rooms,  and 
gentlemen  go  ifl  them  to  and  from  Canton;  on  other 
occasions  these  boats  carry  ^oods  between  one  port 
and  another.  The  second  sized  vessel  is  a  fishing- 
smack,  in  which  whole  iamilies  live  together  all  the 
year  round.  The  upper  part  is  so  constructed  as  to 
slide  one  part  within  the  other,  and  thus,  by  the  aid 
of  a  head-piece,  they  effectually  keep  out  foul  weather. 
The  tittle  boats  at«  commonly  caUed  Thn-iiM,  *  egg 
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boats,*  which  are  generally  skulled  by  women,  not 
unfrequently  with  infants  at  their  backs.  The  figure 
with  two  baskets  suspended  from  a  bamboo,  shows 
the  mimner  in  which  pedlars,  and  retail  d^ers  in 
general,  as  well  as  porters  and  others,  cany  articles 
of  light  burden. 

On  the  top  of  the  adjacent  hill  is  erected  a  aiz- 
story  Td,  or  'pagoda,*  with  a  house  for  the  resident 
priest.  The  Budhists  were  the  introducers  of  Htua 
kind  of  building.  In  each  story  they  place  the 
image  of  a  god.  On  the  days  kept  in  honour  of  these 
gods,  the  Ta,  or  '  pagoda,'  is  illuminated,  and  hence 
becomes  an  object  of  notice  and.attraction  wherever 
it  can  be  seen.  According  to  the  notions  of  the 
F^a^'Skwiy,  professors  of  a  kind  of  ^tamamcy,  deduced 
from  the  climate  and  aspect  of  the  country,  &c.,  these 
buildings  are  said  to  be  the  cause  of  great  prosperitf 
to  every  place  from  whence  they  can  be  seen ;  heoce 
they  are  generally  built  on  an  eminence  like  the  one 
under  notice,  or  near  rs|>ids,  to  prevent  calamity,  or 
at  the  commencement  of  a  town  which  is  rising  into 
notice. 

Dr.  Morrison  informs  us,  **  that  some  n  consist 
of  three,  flve,  seven,  nine,  and  even  thirteoi  stories^ 
that  they  are  very  common  in  the  interior  of  China ; 
and  are  generally  placed  on  some  eminence,  often  on 
the  tops  of  high  hills.  Withinside  they  are  holiow, 
having  windows  in  each  story,  and  o^ben  a  winding 
staircase  leading  to  the  top,  contained  in  the  wall  of 
the  building,  like  the  Monument  of  London,  which 
is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  Td.  The  pagoda,  half-way  to 
Kwang-poo,  where  European  ships  moor,  ia  called 
Chik'kang-id.  The  Second  Bar  pagoda,  a  spire  known 
to  all  those  who  have  visited  China,  is  called  See-sze- 
y^mg-td,  'Hie  lions*  foreign  pagoda;*  ox Sk»k-U-id, 
'  The  grinding-stone  pagoda.*  Pa-d^m/m^td,  is  a  famous 
pagoda  in  the  province  of  Canton,  buOt  about  a.  d. 
1600.** 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  in  his  possession  a 
print,  which  he  obtained  at  a  temple  at  CanCoo ;  it  mea- 
sures several  feet  in  length,  and  represents  a  pa^^a, 
consisting  of  seven  stories,  in  each  story  of  which,  ex- 
cept the  fourth,  is  placed  a  representation  of  Budba. 
The  whole  building,  with  its  ornaments,  is  formed 
from  the  contents  of  the  Budhists*  book  of  incan- 
tations, or  prayers.  The  flight  of  steps,  with  its 
chequered  pavement,  window-supporters,  and  the 
front  of  the  building,  contains  characters,  kept  sepa- 
rate or  distinct  by  faint  lines;  the  whole  being 
very  legible.  On  the  basement  is  a  repreaentatioa 
of  the  goddess  Kwan-she-yin,  sitting  croas-legged 
on  the  water-lily.  On  each  side  are  representa- 
tions of  Budha  priests,  erect,  in  the  act  of  repeat- 
ing the  King,  or  book  of  incantations.  At  the  foot 
of  the  altar  of  Kwan-she-yin  is  a  priest  of  Budha 
kneeling  in  his  sacred  dress,  formed  of  small  squares 
of  deep  red  and  white  woollen  cloth,  alternately. 
Even  the  bells,  which  are  suspended  from  each  story, 
intended  to  be  acted  on  by  the  wind,  have  also  cha- 
racters on  them.  The  book  of  prayers,  or  incanta- 
tions, when  printed  by  itself,  forms  an  ordinary  sited 
Chinese  volume.  P.  P.  T. 


Thelwall  thought  it  very  unfhir  to  influence  a  child's 
mind,  by  inculcating  any  opinions  before  it  should  have 
come  to  years  of  discretion,  and  be  able  to  choose  for  itselC 
I  showed  him  my  garden,  and  told  him  it  was  my  botanical 
garden.  "How  so,"  said  he,  "it  is  covered  with  weeds?" 
**  Oh,"  I  replied,  *'  that  is  only  because  it  has  not  yet  come 
to  its  age  of  discretion  and  choice.  The  weeds,  you  see, 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  grow,  and  I  thought  it  unfair  in 
I  me  to  prcjudioe  the  soil  towards  roses  and  strawberries."-^ 

i   COLSRIDGB. 
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THE  ABBEY  OF  GLASTONBURY, 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 
I. 


Few  and  dilapidated  as  are  now  the  remains  of  the 
once  magnificent  Abbey  of  Glastonbury,  various  cir- 
cumstances tend  to  invest  them  with  a  high  degree  of 
interest,  and  to  attract  visiters  to  the  spot  which  they 
occupy.  As  ruins,  they  are  very  picturesque,  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  instruction  they  convey  to  the  archi- 
tectural student,  as  soecimens  of  our  early  English 
taste  and  art,  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  frag- 
ments are  the  last  reminiscences  of  an  abbey,  which, 
according  to  tradition,  was  the  earliest  of  its  kind  in 
our  island, — which,  in  different  ages  of  the  church,  has 
afforded  to  some  of  the  most  learned  and  pious  of^ 
their  day  a  retreat  and  asylum  whilst  living,  and  a 
resting-place  for  their  mortal  remains  when  they  were 
no  more, — and  which  enjoying,  with  the  exception  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  most  splendid  patronage  and 
revenue  of  any  similar  establishment  in  Europe,  for 
centuries  held  a  distinguished  place  in  the  eccle- 
siastical annals  of  Britain.  No  doubt,  these  histo- 
rical remembrances  have  their  weight  with  some 
who  visit  the  ruins  3  but  I  imagine  the  miyority  of 
those  who  now  resort  thither,  are  influenced  rather 
by  a  desire,  in  many  instances  it  is  to  be  feared,  not 
altogether  free  from  superstition,  to  witness  the  ex- 
traordinary property  of  the  long-famed  Glastonbury 
Thorn.  For  my  own  part,  I  confess  that,  though 
by  no  means  insensible  to  the  other  attractions  of  the 
place,  the  thought  which  would  there  chiefly  occupy 
my  mind,  would  be  that  I  was  then  probably  viewing 
the  very  spot  on  which  stood  the  first  Christian  church 
erected  in  this  country. 

The  early  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Great 
Britain  is  one  of  those  events  in  our  history  which 
are   veiled  in   considerable   obscurity.     "  We 


uncultivated,  its  inhabitants  rude  and  inimioal  to  strangers ; 
yet  withal  its  king  Arviragus  oould  fbater  a  few  itinsrants, 
whom  he  knew  not  how  to  hate,  nor  wished  to  love.  In 
consideration  of  their  hard  and  laborious  journey,  he  dis- 
posed their  habitation  in  a  small  island  then  waste  and 
untillaged,  and  surrounded  by  bogs  and  mprasses;  assign- 
ing to  each  of  the  twelve  a  certain  portion  of  land  oalled  a 
hide,  sufficient  fbr  one  family  to  live  upon,  and  composing 
in  all  a  territory  denominated  to  this  day,  Thb  Twai.vs 

Hi  DBS  OF  Gl  ASTON. 

This  spot  was,  at  that  early  period,  oalled  by  the  natives 
Yniswytryn,  or  the  Glassy  island  1,  either  because  its 
surface  represented  a  gla$ien  or  bTue*green  colour,  or 
because  it  abounded  with  the  herb  called  glattt  or  woad, 
with  which  thev  were  used  to  tinge  their  bodies. 

Here,  according  to  the  monastic  annals,  St.  Joseph 
erected  to  the  honour  qf  the  bleued  Virgin  Mary,  of 
wattles  and  wreathed  twigs,  the  first  Christian  oratoiy  in 
England* 


see 


says  our  excellent  church-historian.  Fuller,  "little 
certainty  can  be  extracted  who  first  brought  the 
Gospel  hither  5  *tis  so  long  since,  the  British  church 
hath  forgotten  her  own  infancy,  who  were  her  first 
godfathers.  We  see  the  light  of  the  word  shined 
here,  but  we  see  not  who  kindled  it*."  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  this  light  had  shon^  amongst  us  in 
primitive  purity,  some  time  before  it  had  been  any- 
where darkened  by  the  vain  superstitions  of  popery, 
and  long  before  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  usurped 
any  authority  in  the  land.  The  honour  of  first 
evangelizing  England  has,  indeed,  been  confidently 
ascribed  to  various  individuals,  and  amongst  others 
to  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  As  those  legends  which 
Attribute  this  work  to  Joseph,  have  a  particular 
reference  to  Glastonbury,  and  may  be  at  least 
amusing  to  readers  in  general,  it  may  be  well  to  give 
an  outline  of  their  contents  in  the  form  in  which  they 
are  collected  by  CoUinson  in  his  History  of  Somerset- 
shire f. 

When  St  Philip  the  apostle,  after  the  death  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  was  in  Gaul,  promulgating  the  doctrine  of 
the  Christian  Religion,  he  was  inform^  by  certain  refugees, 
that  all  those  horrid  superstitions  which  he  had  observed 
in  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  which  he  fbund  so 
much  labour  and  difficulty  in  overcoming,  originated  from 
a  little  island,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Continent, 
called  Britain.  Thither  he  immediately  resolved  to  extend 
the  influence  of  his  precepts,  and  in  the  place  of  barbarous 


end  bloody  rites,  long  exercised  by  bigoted  and  besotted    sacred  edifice,  being  formed  of  watUes  and  wreathed 
Druids,  to    introduce  the  meek  and   gentle  system  of  ^  » 


Christianity.  Accordingly  he  despatched  twelve  of  his  com- 
panions and  followers,  and  appointed  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
who  not  long  before  had  taken  his  Saviour  fkom  the  cross, 
to  superintend  the  sacred  embassy.    Britain  was  wild  and 

•  Fuller's  Chureh  Hittory, 

t  To  this  work  we  aie  gieaUy  indebted  for  the  pieMnt  paper.         ( 


It  must  immediately  strike  us  how  much  there  is 
mixed  up  in  these  statements,  whibh,  if  not  actually 
absurd  in  itself,  is  certainly  the  fabrication  of  after- 
times,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  that 
any  portion  of  them  can  be  true.  In  most  of  those 
points  of  history  which  have  been  blended  and  inter- 
woven with  fond  and  foolish  fables,  it  is  possible  to 
trace  at  least  some  ground-work,  on  which  cunning 
and  superstition  may  have  raised  their  ridiculous 
superstructures.  But  really,  in  the  present  instance, 
we  cannot  discover  anything  like  a  probability  to 
^commence  with.  What  connexion  there  could  possibly 
have  been  between  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  our 
island,  and  what  could  have  given  rise  to  the  idsa 
of  his  having  been  the  first  to  preach  the  Gospel 
amongst  us,  it  is  difficult  to  cor^jecture.  Nor,  indeed, 
would  it  have  been  worthy  of  serious  notice,  if  it 
had  not  been  more  than  once  made  use  of  as  a  fact 
of  some  weight  in  the  history  of  the  English  church. 
But  it  is  curious  that  the  English  bishops,  at  the 
council  of  Basil,  in  the  year  1434,  claimed  pre. 
cedency  before  those  of  Castile  in  Spain,  on  the 
ground  of  "  Britaine*s  conversion  by  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  §.**  And,  what  is  infinitely  more  extraor- 
dinary, even  our  protestant  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
Archbishop  Parker,  ventured  to  claim  Josoh  as  the 
first  preacher  of  Christianity  in  England  ||. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  there  is  one  point  in 
the  history  which  seems  to  bear  on  it  something  more 
of  the  stamp  of  truth  than  the  rest,  I  mean  the 
claim  which  is  iet  up  for  Glastonbury,  that  the  first 
Christian  church  was  there  erected.  "  This  tradition," 
observes  Mr.  Southey,  "  may  seem  the  more  deserving 
of  credit,  because  it  is  not  contradicted  in  those  ages 
when  other  churches  would  have  found  it  profitable  to 
advance  a  similar  pretension^."  There  can,  indeed, 
be  no  doubt  that  this  tradition  was  one  of  the  great 
causes  of  the  high  patronage  and  rich  endowments 
whiOh  the  abbey  possessed  from  a  very  early  period : 
and  we  may  rest  assured,  that  if  in  behalf  of  any 
other  church  in  England  an  equal  claim  could  have 
been  advanced  to  the  assumption  of  such  titles  as 
those  conferred  on  Glastonbury,  as  "  the  first  ground 
of  God;"  ''the  first  ground  of  the  saints  in  England," 
and  "  the  rise  and  fountain  of  all  religion  in  Eng* 
land*  ^,"  such  a  manifest  advantage  never  would  have 
been  conceded  to  this  establishment  without  many  a 
struggle.  It  may  also  be  observed  by  the  way,  that 
the  description  here  given  of  the  character  of  the 


t  In  after-times  it  received  the  fancied  name  of  Avalon,  or  the 
Ule  of  Apples,  or  the  land  whore  Avalloc,  a  British  chief,  fint 
pitched  his  residence.    The  Saxons  finally  called  it  Glasteinbyri. 

§  Fuller's  Church  Historfft  b.  iv. 

|]  Short's  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  English  Chureh, 

^  Southsy's  Booh  of  the  Church, 

**  See  Camden's  Magna  Britannia:  Glastonbury. 
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tnigB,  agrees  well  with  the  general  nature  of  the 
bnildiDga  ia  this  cooatry  at  that  rode  period. 
'  The  next  event  presented  to  iu  in  the  hiatory  of 
Glastonbnry,  is  the  erection  of  a  more  Bubstautial 
Stnictare  in  the  place  of  this  humble  and  primitive 
chapel,  which  had  then  fallen  into  decajr.  This  is 
described  as  having  taken  place  under  the  atupices 
of  Phaganns  and  DimvianoB,  two  Chriitian  misaion- 
ariea,  whom  Eleatherios,  t^ie  twelfth  bishop  of  Rome, 
'  is  represented  as  having  sent  over  into  this  country 
at  ^e  request  of  King  Lucius,  to  re-illumine  the 
expiring  embers  of  Christianity  in  the  land.  Lucius 
seems  to  have  reigned,  if,  indeed,  there  were  such  a 
British  king,  about  the  year  ISO.  These  missionaries 
are  also  said  to  have  built  another  oratory  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill  now  called  the  Tor,  and  dedicated 
it  to  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  "  that  he  there 
might  have  honour  on  earth  of  men,  who,  at  the  com- 
mand of  God,  should  bring  men  to  eternal  honours 
in  heaven." 

In  the  year  439,  we  are  told  that  St.  Patrick,  the- 
patron  saint  of  Ireland,  visited  the  holy  spot,  and 
that  be  repaired  the  two  chapels  before  erected.  It 
is  added,  also,  that  he  disciplined  the  body  of  clergy 
into  something  of  a  monastic  society,  and  became 
himself  the  first  Abbot.  St.  Benignus,  his  successor 
in  the  see  of  Armagh,  is  represented  as  following  his 
example,  in  letnmiDg  to  this  place,  then  newly 
named  Avalon,  where  he  presided  over  a  few  religions 
till  his  death.  About  the  year  530,  St  David,  Arch- 
bishop of  Menevia,  accompanied  by  seven  of  his 
soAnigan  bishops,  took  a  journey  to  Avalon,  and 
expended  lai^  sums  of  money  in  adding  to  the 
buildings  of  the  church.  St.  David  was  unde  of  the 
renowned  king  Arthur,  who  in  his  time,  (a.  d.  543,) 
having  been  mortally  wounded  in  the  rebellion  of  his 
cousin  Mordred,  at  the  battle  of  Camlaa,  was  earned 
to  this  abbey,  ittat  he  might  prepare  himself  for  his 
departure  out  of  life  in  the  society  of  the  religions, 
Bnd  be  interred  amongst  such  a  number  of  saints  as 
hod  reposed  there  &om  the  beginning  of  Chiistianity ; 


and  accordingly,  on  his  death,  his  body  here  fbonda 
grave* 

In  the  year  605,  this  establishmtnt  was  formed 
into  a  still  more  regular  society,  by  the  famous  St. 
Angustine,  who  was  sent  into  England  by  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great,  to  convert  the  heathen  Anglo- 
Saxon  inhabitants  of  Britain.  Twenty-five  years 
after  this,  St.  Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  resided 
in  the  monastery,  and  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the 
abbey,  which  he  considerably  enlarged.  He  also 
built  the  old  church  with  timber,  and  we  are  told 
covered  it  without,  &om  the  top  to  the  bottom,  witli 
lead.  About  this  period,  also,  the  place  adopted  the 
name  of  Glasteiabyri,  by  which  title,  with  httle  vari- 
tion,  it  has  been  since  known. 

Celric,  Ceolwulph,  Kcnwalch,  Kentwine,  CedwaUa, 
and  other  kings,  were  in  their  day  Lbeial  beaetactcaa 
to  the  establishment,  and  enriched  it  wiUi  valnaUe 
lands  and  possessions.  But  when  King  Ina  ascended 
the  throne  of  the  West  Saxons,  he  excelled  all  his 
predecessors  in  his  mooificeace.  He,  iu  the  year  708, 
pulled  down  the  old  ruinous  building"  of  the  mana- 
stery,  reboilt  it  in  the  most  sumptuous  and  naag- 
nificent  manner,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  honoor  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  Apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul) 
"  adorning  the  edifice  with  a  costly  chapel,  garnished 

*  The  rollowiDg  Bceouat  of  th«  opening  ot  tbe  ermTe  of  Art&nr, 
in  the  reifn  of  Henry  Lbe  Second,  640  ytin  iftarlie  wu  buried,  k 
lakes  rrom  Cimdea'i  firiloHtiia,  u  he  gtvee  it  on  Ihe  tulhontrol 
Gir»ldus  Cunhrensis,  "  «n  eft  witness."  ■'  Whtn  Henrr  the 
Second,  King  of  England,  hid  Iraraed  rrom  the  Kinn  of  the  BriMh 
bird*,  that  Anhur,  the  mo«t  noble  heroe  of  ibe  Britiiu.  wh«« 
coun»  h#d  so  often  ihalteT'd  the  Suoni.  wu  bBry'd  at  Glaaaei- 
bury  between  two  pyramids,  he  order'd  search  to  be  mide  for  the 
body;  lod  they  had  Marce  digged  wven  foot  deep,  but  ther  light 
upon  at  croRfl'd  atone.  (eippMa^)  or  t  atotw  in  the  back  piTt  vMreof 
wu  lutened  a  rude  leaden  emu,  K>melhiDg  broad.  Thti  bein^ 
pulled  out,  appeared  to  hi>e  an  uucriptioa  npon  it.  and  under  it 
almoet  nine  fool  deep,  they  found  a  coffin  made  of  hollow'd  oak, 
wherein  were  depOBJled  the  bonea  of  ihe  famoua  Arthur.  The  letlo* 
hiTi  a  lort  of  barbiroua  aid  Gothic  appearance,  and  are  a  plain 
evidence  of  the  baibanly  of  Ihe  age,  which  was  so  invatied  in  a 
fatal  MHt  of  milt,  tha.t  do  one  waa  foand  to  celebrate  the  name  of 
Kine  Arthur.  That  stroag  bulwark  of  the  Briliab  gorernraent  mar 
juitiy  reckon  this  amongst  hia  greatest  miifottune*,  thu  the  »gt  did 
not  afford  a  pao^yriit  equal  to  bii  Tirtoeti'' 
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and  plated  over  with  two  thousand  six  hundred  and 
forty  pounds*  weight  of  silver,  and  sixty-four  pounds' 
weight  of  gold/*  beside  many  rich  and  valuable  orna- 
ments. He  also  bestowed  on  the  abbey  a  large 
extent  of  territory,  and  a  royal  charter  (dated  725), 
granting  to  it  various  immunities. 

Succeeding  monarchs  withheld  not  their  bene- 
factions, but  were  zealous  in  ratifying,  confirming, 
and  adding  to,  the  grants  before  made.  In  short, 
**  Kings  and  queens,  not  only  of  the  West  Saxons, 
but  of  other  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  several 
archbishops  and  bishops,  many  dukes,  and  the 
nobility  of  both  sexes,  thought  themselves  happy  m 
increasing  the  revenues  of  ^is  venerable  house,  to 
obtain  them  a  place  of  sepulchre  therein." 

During  the  dreadful  incursions  of  the  Danes,  it  is 
known  that  their  chief  depredations  fell  on  the  monastic 
establishments,  partly,  perhaps,  from  their  being  the 
strong-holds  of  a  religion  which  they  hated,  but 
more  probably  from  the  valuable  plunder  which 
there  presented  them  an  easy  prey.  Nor  did  the 
Abbey  of  Glastonbury  escape  the  violence  of  these 
rapacious  plunderers.  It  was  deprived  by  them  of 
no  small  portion  of  its  splendour,  and  was  soon 
doomed  to  exhibit  a  most  melancholy  picture  of  ruin 
and  distress. 

Happily,  however,  this  sad  state  of  things  in  Eng- 
land did  not  continue.  The  destructive  course  of  the 
Danes  was,  by  the  bravery  of  King  Alfred,  effectually 
arrested:  and  on  the  elevation  of  Edmund  to  the 
throne,  he  was  enabled  to  direct  his  efforts  to  restore 
this  religious  house,  amongst  others^  to  its  ancient 
dignity.  He  appointed  over  it  as  abbot,  the  notorious, 
but  talented,  St.  Dunstan,  and  permitted  him  to 
make  free  use  of  the  royal  treasury  to  rebuild  the 
fabric.  Bom  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
educated  from  early  years  within  the  walls  of  the 
abbey,  he  entered,  as  might  be  expected,  readily  on 
the  work.  Under  his  auspices,  a  new  foundation 
was  laid,  according  to  model  brought  from  France : 
from  the  same  country,  also,  a  congregation  of  Bene- 
dictine monks  was  introduced  into  it,  and  by  the  j 
liberality  of  Edmund,  and  of  one  of  his  successors,  ' 
Edgar,  Dunstan  was  enabled  to  leave  the  abbey  at 
the  close  of  the  twenty-two  years  which  he  pre- 
sided over  it,  possessed  of  privileges,  power,  and 
emoluments,  at  least  equal  to  those  which  it  had 
before  enjoyed*. 

«  At  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  however, 
the  abbey  suffered  a  reverse  of  fortune.  Its  Abbot 
Egelnoth,  being  esteemed  one  of  the  principal  men 
in  the  nation,  was  for  this  reason  deposed  from  his 
office,  and  carried  over  into  Normandy  by  King  Wil- 
liam, who  was  jealous  of  his  newly-acquired  subjects. 
The  Abbey  was  also  deprived  by  the  rapacious  con- 
queror, of  a  very  considerable  portion  of  its  endow- 
ments. But  even  after  this  spoliation,  the  possessions 
of  the  establishment  were  still  most  magnificent,  and 
by  the  good  care  of  some  of  its  abbots,  and  the 
liberal  benefactions  afterwards  bestowed  upon  it,  the 
wealth  of  the  abbey  became  immensely  great. 

It  appears  that  at  various  periods  large  sums  were 
expended  on  the  church,  and  other  buildings  belong- 
ing to  the  society.  Soon  after  the  conquest,  about 
the  year  1101,  an  entirely  new  fabric  seems  to  have 
been  raised  by  Abbot  Herlewin,  who  is  said  to  have 
spent  four  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  solely  on  the 
foundation.  Henry  de  Blois,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  amongst  other  buildings,  erected,  horn, 
the  foundation,  a  belfry,  chapter-house,  and  cloister. 
But  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  nearly  the 

*  Glastonbury  Abbey  was  the  scene  of  the  same  Dunstan's  most 
celebrated  fniraeUit  as  they  ha¥e  been  represented. 


whole  of  the  abbey  being  consumed  by  fire,  that 
monarch  sent  Ralph  Fitz- Stephen  to  take  measures 
for  rebuilding  what  the  fire  had  destroyed.  This 
work  was  completed  with  great  expedition,  and  the 
new  church  of  St.  Mary  was  dedicated  by  Reginald^ 
Bishop  of  Bath,'  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Barnabas,  in  the 
year  1186.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  very 
building,  the  remains  of  which  now  exist. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  abbots  of  this  monastery 

advanced  in  infiuence  in  the  kingdom.     They  were 

at  length  mitred,  became  lords  of  Parliament,  and 

almost  rivalled  in  their  table  and  retinue,  even  their 

monarchs  themselvesf.     We  may  form  some  idea, 

however,  of  the  benefits  derived  to  the  coimtry  from 

such  establishments,  in  the  encouragement  of  learning 

and  education,  and  in  the  work  of  hospitality  and 

charity,   when  we  learn   the   following    particulars. 

The  last  Abbot  Whiting's  apartment  was  a  kind  of 

well-disciplined  court,  where  the  sons  of  noblemen 

and  gentlemen  were  sent  for  their  virtuous  education, 

and  returned  thence  excellently  accomplished.     After 

this  manner  he  bred  up  nearly  300  pupils,  beside 

others   of  a  lower  rank,  whom   he  fitted   for  the 

universities  at  home.      His  table,   attendants,   and 

officers,  were  an  honour  to  the  nation ;  he  is  said  to 

have  entertained  500  persons  of  consideration  at  one 

time ;  and  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  weekly,  all 

the  poor  of  the  countr\'  around  were  relieved  by  his 

pecuhar  charity  J.  D.  I.  E. 

t  The  Abbot  of  Glastonbnry  was  always  a  member  of  the  Upper 
House  of  Coavocation,  and  a  parliamentary  Baron,  being  summoned 
by  a  particular  writ  to  sit  amongst  the  elders  and  barona  of  the 
realm.  %  Colunson's  Somersetshire. 


DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  EXERCISE 

DiFFBRENT  kiuds  of  cxcrcise  suit  different  consti- 
tutions. The  object,  of  course,  is  to  employ  all  the 
muscles  of -the  body,  and  to  strengthen  those  espe- 
cially which  are  too  weak  -,  and  hence,  exercise  ought 
to  be  often  varied,  and  always  adapted  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  individuals.  Speaking  generally,  walking 
agrees  well  with  everybody,  but  as  it  exercises  chiefly 
the  lower  limbs,  and  the  muscles  of  the  loins,  and 
affords  little  scope  for  the  play  of  the  arms,  and 
muscles  of  the  chest,  it  is  insufficient  of  itself  to 
constitute  adequate  exercise,  and  hence  the  advantages 
of  combining  with  it  movements  performed  by  the 
upper  part  of  the  body,  as  in  rowing  a  boat,  fencing, 
shuttlecock,  and  many  other  useful  sports.  Such 
exercises  have  the  additional  advantage  of  animating 
the  mind,  and,  by  increasing  the  nervous  stimulus, 
making  exertion  easy,  pleasant,  and  invigorating. 
Nature,  indeed,  has  shown  her  intention  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  should  always  partake  in  the  * 
exercise  of  the  lower^  by  rendering  it  impossible 
for  us  even  to  walk  gracefully,  without  the  arms 
keeping  time  as  it  were  with  the  movements  of  the 
legs. 

Pedestrian  excursions,  in  pursuit  of  mineralogical 
or  botanical  specimens,  or  in  search  of  scenery,  com- 
bine in  their  results  all  the  advantages  which  well- 
conducted  exercise  is  capable  of  yielding,  and  are 
much  resorted  to  in  the  German  seminaries,  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  the  mental  and  bodily  powers : 
and  on  the  Continent,  in  many  institutions,  a  regular 
system  of  useful  manual  occupation  is  substituted  for 
mere  play,  and  with  decided  advantage.  For  not 
only  is  the  physical  organization  thereby  strengthened 
and  developed,  but  the  mental  energy  and  dignity  of 
character  are  increased,  and  the  mind  becomes  better 
fitted  for  independent  action. 
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Exercise^  however,  must  always  be  proportioned  in 
extent  to  the  constitution,  and  previous  habits  of  the 
individual.  Even  a  single  day  of  excessive  fatigue 
will  sometimes  suffice  to  interrupt  growth,  and  pro- 
duce permanent  bad  healthy  and  an  instance  has 
occurred  of  a  strong  young  man,  who  brought  on  a 
severe  illness,  and  permanent  debility,  by  sudden 
return  to  hard  exercise  for  a  single  ^y,  although 
some  years  before  he  had  been  accustomed  to  every 
species  of  muscular  exertion,  in  running,  leaping,  and 
walking. 

Riding  is  a  most  salubrious  exercise,  and  where  the 
lungs  are  weak,  possesses  a  great  advantage  over 
walking,  as  it  does  not  hurry  the  breathing.  It  calls 
into  more  equal  play  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  \ 
and,  at  the  same  time,  engages  the  mind  in  the 
management  of  the  animal,  and  exhilarates  by  the 
free  contact  of  the  air,  and  more  rapid  changes  of 
scene.  Even  at  a  walking  pace,  a  gentle  but  universal 
and  constant  action  of  the  muscles  is  required,  to 
preserve  the  seat,  and  adapt  the  rider's  position  to 
the  movements  of  the  horse ;  and  this  kind  of  mus- 
cular action  is  extremely  favourable  to  the  proper  and 
equal  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  extreme 
vessels,  and  to  the  prevention  of  its  undue  accumu- 
lation in  the  central  organs.  The  gentleness  of  the 
action  admits  of  its  being  kept  up  without  accelerating 
respiration,  and  enables  a  delicate  person  to  reap  the 
combined  advantages  of  the  open  air,  and  proper 
exercise,  for  a  much  longer  period  than  would  other- 
wise be  possible. 

Dancing  is  a  cheerful  and  useful  exercise,  out  has 
the  disadvantage  of  being  used  within  doors,  in  con- 
fined air,  often  in  dusty  rooms,  and  at  unseasonable 
hours. 

Gymnastic  and  callisthenic  exercises  are  now  rather 
sinking  in  pubUc  estimation,  from  overlooking  the 
necessity  of  adapting  the  kind  and  extent  of  them 
to  the  individual  constitution.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  ; 
that  many  of  the  common  gymnastic  exercises  are  fit  ' 
only  for  robust  and  healthy  boys,  and  not  at  all  for 
improving  those  who  are  delicately  constituted,  and 
who  stand  most  in  need  of  a  well-planned  training. 
Here,  again,  the  general  principle  comes  to  our  assist- 
ance; carefully  to  avoid  great  fatigue,  and  always  to 
adapt  the  kind,  degree,  and  duration,  of  every  gym- 
nastic exercise,  so  as  to  produce  the  desired  results  of 
increased  nutrition  and  strength;  and  to  remember  that 
the  point  at  which  these  results  are  to  be  obtained, 
is  not  the  same  in  any  two  individuals,  and  can  be 
discovered  only  by  experience,  and  careful  obser- 
vation. 

For  giving  strength  to  the  chest,  fencing  is  a  good 
exercise  for  boys,  but  the  above  limit  ought  never  to 
be  exceeded,  as  it  often  is,  by  measuring  the  length 
of  a  lesson  by  the  hour-hand  of  a  clock,  instead  of 
its  e£Pects  upon  the  constitution.  Shuttlecock,  as  an 
exercise  which  calls  into  play  the  muscles  of  the 
chest,  trunk,  and  arms,  is  also  very  beneficial,  and 
would  be  still  more  so,  were  it  transferred  to  the 
open  air.  After  a  little  practice  it  can  be  played  with 
the  left  as  easily  as  with  the  right  hand ;  and  is, 
therefore,  very  useful  in  preventing  curvature,  and 
giving  vigour  to  the  spine  in  females.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent plan  to  play  with  a  battledore  in  each  hand,  and 
to  strike  with  them  alternately.  The  play  called  the 
graces  is  also  well  adapted  for  expanding  the  chest, 
and  giving  strength  to  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  being  practicable  in  the  open  air. 
Dumb-bells  are  less  in  repute  than  they  were  some 
years  ago ;  but  when  they  are  not  too  heavy,  and  the 
various  movements  gone  through  are  not  too  eccentric 
or  difficult,  they  are  very  useful.    They  do  harm 


occasionally,  from  their  weight  being  disproportioned 
to  the  weak  frames  which  use  them ;  in  which  case 
they  pull  down  the  shoulders,  by  dint  of  mere 
(dragging. '  When  this  or  any  other  exercise  is  resorted 
to  in  the  house,  the  windows  ought .  to  be  thrown 
open,  so  as  to  make  the  nearest  possible  approach  to 
the  external  air. 

Reading  aloud  and  recitation  are  more  useful  and 
invigorating  muscular  exercises    than  is    generally 
imagined,  at  least  when  managed  with  due  regard  to 
the  natural  powers  of  the  in(hvidual,  so  as  to  avoid 
effort  and  fatigue^     Both  require  the  varied  activity 
of  roost  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  to  a  degree  of 
which  few  are  conscious,  till  their  attention  ia  turned 
to  it.     In  forming  and  undulating  the   voice,  the 
muscles  in  constant  action  communicate  to  the  frame 
a  healthy  and  agreeable  stimulus  3  and  consequently, 
where  the  voice  is  raised,  and  elocution  rapid,  the 
muscular  effort  comes  to  be  even  more  fatiguing  than 
the  mental,  especially  to  those  who  are  unaccustomed 
to  it.     When  care  is  taken,  however,  not  to  carry 
reading  aloud,  or  reciting,  so  far  at  one  time  as  to 
excite  the  least  sensation  of  soreness  or  fatigue  in  the 
chest,  and  it  is  duly  repeated,  it  Lb  extremely  useful 
in  developing  and  giving  tone  to  the  organs  of  respi- 
ration, and  to  the  general  system.     To  the  invigo- 
rating effects  of  this  kind  of  exercise,  the  celebrated 
Cuvier  was  in  the  habit  of  ascribing  his  own  exemptioa 
from   consumption,   to  which,  at  the  time  he  was 
appointed  to  a  professorship,  it  was  belived  he  would 
otherwise  have  fallen  a  sacrifice.     The  exercise  of 
lecturing  gradually  strengthened  his  lungs,  and  im- 
proved his  health  so  much,  that  he  was  never  after- 
wards threatened  with  any  serious  pulmonary  disease. 
But  of  course  this  happy  result  followed  only  because 
the  exertion  of  lecturing  was  not  too  great  for  the 
then  existing  condition  of  his  lungs.     Had  the  deli- 
cacy of  which  he  complained  been  further  advanced, 
the  fatigue  of  lecturing  would  only  have  accelerated 
his  fate,  and  this  must  never  be  lost  s^ht  of  in  prac- 
tically applying  the  rules  of  exercise. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  most  perfect  of  all  exer- 
cises are  those  sports  which  combine  free  play  of  all 
the  muscles  of  the  body,  mental  excitement,  and  the 
unrestrained  use  of  the  voice,  and  to  such  sports, 
accordingly,  are  the  young  so  Instinctively  addicted, 
that  nothing  but  the  strictest  vigilance,  and  fear  of 
punishment,  can  deter  them  from  engaging  in  them 
the  moment  the  restraint  of  school  is  at  an  end. 

Many  parents,  absorbed  in  their  own  pursuits, 
forgetful  of  their  own  former  experience,  and  ignorant 
that  such  are  the  benevolent  dictates  of  Nature, 
abhor  these  wholesome  outpourings  of  the  juvenile 
voice,  and  }ay  restrictions  upon  their  children,  which, 
by  preventing  the  full  devdopement  of  the  lungs  and 
muscles,  inflict  permanent  injury  upon  them  in  the 
very  point  where  in  this  chmate  parents  are  most 
anxious  to  protect  them. 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  enable  any  rational 
parent  or  teacher  to  determine  the  fitness  of  the 
different  kinds  of  ifluscular  exercise,  and  to  adapt  the 
time,  manner,  and  degree  of  each  to  every  individual 
under  his  care. 

[Abrid^  from  Coxbb's  Physiohgy  appliid  to  HtaUh,  ^e.] 


Though  you  may  look  to  your  understanding  for  amusC' 
ment,  it  is  to  the  qffections  that  we  must  trust  for  happiness. 
These  imply  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice;  and  otten^  our  virtues, 
like  our  children,  are  endeared  to  us  by  what  we  suffer  ibr 
them.  Remember,  too,  that  conscience,  even  when  it  fails 
to  govern  our  conduct,  can  disturb  our  peace  of  mind.  Yes, 
it  is  neither  paradoxical,  nor  merely  poetical  to  say,  **  That 
seeking  other  s  good,  we  find  our  own,"      " 
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ADVANTAGES  OP  BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Christian  community  at  large  owes  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  recorded  examples  of  its  purest 
and  holiest  members.  Individually  exhibiting  the 
beauty  and  excellence  of  the  gospel  principles  by 
which  they  are  governed,  and  collectively  embodying 
a  living  and  substantial  representation  of  that  fulness 
of  stature  to  which  a  disciple  of  Christ  may  attain, 
they  grow  into  an  exhaustless  treasury  of  motives  and 
inducements  to  holy  living,  and  of  models  of  Christian 
deportment,  which  diffuses  its  richness  over  the 
church,  and  counteracts  the  persevering  endeavours 
of  the  world  to  debase  the  standard  of  Christian  faith 
and  holiness. 

To  such  sources,  blessed  by  the  fertilizing  influences 
of  that  Holy  Spirit  which  works  in  us  to  will  and  to 
dOy  many  have  owed  their  first  religious  impressions, 
many  more  have  been  advanced  and  strengthened  in 
the  way  of  peace;  and  while  the  church  lasts,  and 
the  stores  of  Christian  example  increase,  still  more 
extensive  and  salutary  effects  may  be  expected  to  flow 
from  the  lives  of  the  servants  of  God. 

There  each  member  of  the  church,  alike  the  pastor 
and  the  flock,  may  contemplate  a  variety  of  bright 
and  shining  patterns  of  active  piety,  and  devoted  love 
of  God;  he  may  behold  after  what  manner  the 
worthiest  of  his  kindred  men  have  lived  and  breathed 
the  gospel.  He  may  calmly  and  profitably  examine 
the  trials  and  temptations  they  endured,  the  armour 
with  which  they  were  provided,  the  victories  they 
gained,  and  their  last  great  triumph  as  more  than  con- 
querors. He  may  learn  a  lesson  scarcely  less  instruc- 
tive from  the  records  of  their  weaknesses,  deficiencies, 
and  falls,  which,  like  buoys  floating  over  perilous 
shoals  in  the  ocean,  give  warning  of  the  course  in 
which  danger  is  to  be  apprehended.  And  by  the  whole 
survey  of  their  characters,  he  may  be  excited  to  renewed 
diligence  and  watchfulness,  and  stimulated  to  grow  in 
the  Christian  gaces  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 

There  the  pastor  may  discern  the  solemn  views  of 
ministerial  obligation,  which  have  been  entertained 
by  holy  men,  bound  by  the  same  vows  to  watch  for 
souls,  and  the  conscientious  manner  in  which  they 
have  executed  the  trust  committed  to  them.  He  may 
be  present  at  their  studies  and  their  prayers,  may 
observe  the  workings  of  their  plans  of  usefulness, 
may  sympathize  in  their  successes  and  disappoint- 
ments, their  trials  and  consolations.  And  thus  the 
flame  that  glowed  within  them,  may  kindle  a 
spark  in  his  own  heart,  and  impel  him  to  greater 
labour  and  prayer,  in  feeding  his  Master  s  flock,  in 
hedging  them  about  against  the  assaults  of  evil,  and 
in  preparing  to  deliver  up  the  sheep  intrusted  to  his 
care,  as  his  joy  and  crown  of  rejoicing,  in  the 
presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  his  coming. 

And  there  the  Christian  bishop  may  trace  the  foot- 
steps of  those  who,  from  the  primitive  times  down- 
w*iuds,  have  most  magnified  their  apostolic  office  by 
their  manner  of  discharging  its  duties;  who  have 
given  special  attendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to 
doctrine;  who  have  been  examples  of  the  believers,  in 
word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in 
purity;  who  have  taken  care  of  the  church  of  God,  as 
stewardi  for  him;  labouring  to  render  their  function 
instrumental  in  the  highest  degree,  to  the  spiritual 
efficiency  of  the  church,  of  which  they  are  the 
responsible  overseers. 

[From  HoNx's  hivu  of  Emintnt  Ckristianu\ 


WILD  BEAST  FIGHTS. 


What  is  the  best  security  for  the  happiness  of  life,  and 
the  most  to  be  depended  upon  for  making  us  contented 
with  ourselves,  and  respectable  to  others? — Equanimity. 
What  are  tho  best  means  of  attaining  this  ? — Piety  and 
resignation, — ^Panvy* 


The  following  is  a  strikins,  but  melancholy  pictare  of  crueltv 
towards  the  brute  creation,  mingling  itself  in  what  are  called 
national  sports.  In  perusing  accounts  such  as  these,  we  cannot 
but  reflect  with  Batisfaction,  that,  in  this  country,  all  public 
exhibitions  in  which  the  inferior  animals  are  made  to  bleed  K>r  tho 
mere  amusement  of  man,  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  abandoned, 
as  unmanly  and  unbecoming  a  Chrisuan  people. 

Being  on  a  visit  to  theCoorg  Rajah,  the  author  was  invited 
to  witness  some  of  the  contests  with  ferocious  animals, 
which  form  a  part  of  the  amusements  of  that  prince.  The 
Rajah,  it  appears,  prided  himself  on  the '  possession  of 
savage  creatures,  having  sundrv  lions  and  tigers,  in  cages, 
some  of  which  were  under  such  control,  that  it  was  said, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  introducing  them  into  his  palace 
before  his  guests,  without  even  the  restraint  of  a  keeper. 

On  the  day  appointed  the  party  repaired  to  the  palace  of 
the  Rajah,  and  after  a  liberal  repast,  proceeded  to  a  gallery 
that  overlooked  an  area  fall  a  hundred  yards  square,  and 
as  soon  as  the  prince  arrived  the  sports  commenced. 

The  first  contest  was  between  a  boar  and  three  goats  in 
succession.  The  next  was  of  a  ftir  more  awftil  character. 
A  man  entered  the  arena,  armed  only  with  a  Coorg  knife, 
and  clothed  in  short  trousers,  which  barely  covered  his 
hips,  and  extended  halfway  down  the  thighs.  The  instru* 
ment,  which  he  wielded  in  his  right  hand,  was  a  heavy 
blade,  something  like  the  coulter  of  a  plough,  about  two 
feet  long,  and  full  three  inches  wide,  gradually  diminishing 
towards  the  handle,  with  which  it  formed  a  right  angle. 
This  knife  is  used  with  great  dexterity  by  the  Coorgs, 
being  swung  round  in  the  hand  before  the  blow  is  inflicted, 
and  then  brought  into  contact  with  the  object  intended  to 
be  struck,  with  a  force  and  effect  trulv  astounding. 

The  champion  who  now  presented  himself  before  the 
Rajah  was  about  to  be  opposed  to  a  tiger,  which  he  volun- 
teered to  encounter  almost  naked,  and  armed  only  with  the 
wospon  I  have  described.  He  was  rather  tall,  with  a 
slight  figure ;  but  his  chest  was  deep,  his  arms  long  and 
muscular.  His  legs  were  thin;  yet  the  action  of  the 
muscles  was  perceptible  with  every  movement,  whilst  the 
freedom  of  his  gait,  and  the  few  contortions  he  performed 
preparatory  to  the  hazardous  enterprise  in  which  he  was 
about  to  engage,  showed  that  he  possessed  uncommon 
activity,  combined  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  strength. 
The  expression  of  his  countenance  was  absolutely  sublime 
when  he  gave  the  sij^nal  for  the  ^iger  to  be  let  loose:  it  was 
the  very  concentration  of  moral  energy— the  index  of  a 
high  and  settled  resolution.  His  body  glistened  with  the 
oil  which  had  been  rubbed  over  it  in  order  to  promote  the 
elasticity  of  his  limbs.  He  raised  his  arm  for  several  mo- 
ments above  his  head  when  he  made  the  motion  to  admit 
his  enemy  into  the  area  The  bars  of  a  large  cage  were 
instantly  lifted  from  above ;  a  huge  royal  tiger  sprang  for- 
ward and  stood  before  /the  Coorg,  waving  his  tail  slowly 
backward  and  forward,  erecting  the  hair  upon  it,  and  utter- 
ing a  suppressed  howl.  The  animal  first  looked  at  the 
man,  then  at  the  gallery  where  the  Rajah  and  his  court 
were  seated  to  see  the  sports,  but  did  not  appear  at  all  easy 
in  its  present  state  of  freedom: — ^it  was  evidently  con- 
founded at  the  novelty  of  its  position.  After  a  short  sur- 
vey, it  turned  suddenly  round,  and  bounded  into  its  cage, 
from  which  the  keepers,  who  stood  above,  beyond  the  reach 
of  mischief,  tried  to  force  it,  but  in  vain.  The  bars  were 
then  dropped,  and  several  crackers  fastened  to  its  tail, 
which  projected  through  one  of  the  intervals. 

A  lighted  match  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Coorg ; 
the  bars  were  again  raised,  and  the  crackers  ignited.  The 
tiger  now  darted  into  the  arena  with  a  terrific  yell ;  and 
while  the  crackers  were  exploding,  it  leaped,  turned,  and 
writhed,  as  if  in  a  state  of  frantic  excitement.  It  at  length 
crouched  in  a  corner,  gnarling  as  a  cat  does  when-alanned. 
Meanwhile  its  retreat  had  l^n  cut  off  by  securing  the 
cage.  During  the  explosion  of  the  crackers,  the  Coorg 
stood  watching  his  enemy,  and  at  length  advanced  to- 
wards it  with  a  slow  but  firm  step.  The  tiger  roused 
itself  and  retreated,  the  fur  on  its  back  being  erect, 
and  its  tail  apparently  dilated  to  twice  the  usual  size. 
It  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  commence  hostilities ;  but 
its  resolute  foe  was  not  to  be  evaded.  Fixing  his  eyes 
intently  upon  the  deadly  creature,  he  advatKsed  with  the 
same  measured  step,  the  tiger  retreating  as  ^fore,  but 
still  presenting  its  front  to  its  enemy.  TtL%  Coorg  now 
stopped  suddenly ;  then  moving  slowly  backward,  the  tiger 
raised  itself  to  its  full  height,  curved  its  back  to  the  neces- 
sary segment  for  a  spring,  and  lashed  its  tail,  evidently 
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mediUtiag  miiehief.  ¥I)e  man  tontinneil  to  ntire;  uul 
u  soon  u  be  vu  »t  k  greet  a  dittance  that  the  fixed 
expreuion  of  hU  eTB  waa  no  longer  dtstingniahable,  the 
fbrocions  bmte  maae  a  ludden  Iraund  forward,  crouched, 
and  iprang  with  a  short,  ibarp  growl.  Iti  BdTer«a)7, 
ftUIr  prepared  for  thii,  leaped  aalively  on  one  tide,  and  as 
the  tiger  reached  the  ground,  iwuug  round  hii  he«?7  knife, 
and  brought  it  with  irreaiitible  force  upon  the  animal's 
hind-leg,  just  above  the  joint.  The  bono  was  instantly 
levered,  and  the  tiser  eflectually  prevented  fVom  makinE  a 
aeoond  spring.  T^  wounded  beast  roared;  but  turning 
Buddenlyon  we  Coorg.  who  had  by  this  time  retired  several 
Tardi,  advanced  fiercely  upon  him,  its  wounded  Whanging 
lotMe  in  the  skin,  ikovriog  that  it  was  broken.  The  tiger, 
now  excited  to  a  pilch  of  reckless  rage,  rushed  forward 
npon  its  three  legs  towards  its  adversary,  who  stood  with  his 
heavy  knife  upraised,  calmly  awaiting  the  encounter.  Ai 
aoon  as  the  savage  ureaturs  was  within  his  reach,  be  brought 
down  the  ponderous  weapon  upon  its  head  with  a  force 
which  nothing  could  resist,  laid  open  the  skull  from  ear  to 
ear,  and  the  vanquished  foe  fell  dead  at  his  foeL  He  then 
eoolly  wiped  the  knife  on  the  animal's  hide,  made  a  digni- 
fied salaam  to  the  Rajah,  and  retired  amid  the  loud  acola- 
niations  of  the  spectators. 

His  Highness  infonned  ui  that  this  man  had  killed 
several  tigers  in  a  eimilai  manner ;  and  that,  although  upon 
one  or  two  occasions  be  bad  been  severely  scratciied,  be 
had  never  been  seriously  wounded.  The  Coorgs,  moreover, 
are  known  often  to  attack  this  terrible  animal  in  the 
jungles  with  their  heavy,  sharp  knives,  and  with  almost 
unhiling  auoceiis.  Upon  the  present  occasion,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  cool,  cautious,  and  calculating  precisian 
with  which  the  resolute  Hindoo  went  through  his  dangerous 
performance.  The  sports  of  the  first  day  concluded  with 
vrestling,  in  which  some  extraordinary  instances  of  strength 
and  agility  were  displayed. 

Next  morning  we  again  repaired  to  the  palace  at  an  early 
hour ;  the  Rajah  was  ready  to  receive  us,  and  after  a  slight 
refreshment,  we  took  our  station  in  the  gallery  to  witness 
the  second  day's  sports.  We  were  prepared  for  an  unusual 
sight.  A  lion  was  to  be  turned  into  the  arena  with  an 
Aftican  buffalo,  purchased  by  his  Highness  some  months 
before,  and  whiw  stilt  remained  uncommonly  wild  and 

We  had  not  long  taken  our  station  in  the  gallery,  before 
the  bu&b  was  driven  from  its  stalL  The  moment  it  entored  , 


the  enclosure  it  began  to  bellow  and  plunge  violetitly,  thitfv 
ing  the  dirt  ftora  its  heels  into  the  sir  at  least  a  doiea  feet 
high.  It  was  a  bony  animal,  as  large  as  a  Durham  ox, 
though  not,  perhaps,  quite  so  tall,  its  l^s  being  short  in 

Sroportion  to  its  site.  It  had  an  immense  head,  vith  long 
oms,  that  curled  like  tfaose  of  a  ram,  whilst  its  large  pro- 
jecting eye  and  dilated  nostril  gave  it  an  expreasion  of 
extreme  fleroeness.  There  was  scarcely  any  hair  upon  its 
body,  except  on  the  neck  and  tail :  at  the  extremity  of  the 
latter  appeared  a  large  tuft,  very  thick  and  coarse.  It  was 
altogether  a  very  noble  creature,  full  of  strength  and  Airy, 
Crook-knee'd  and  dewlappsd,  like  ThcMslian  balls. 
After  a  few  moments  the  bars  of  the  lion's  cage  were 
raised,  and  the  kingly  animsl  bounded  forward.  It  vsa 
one  of  the  finest  I  had  ever  seen.  A  Hindoo  sage  boi 
said  that  "the  elenhant,  the  litm,  and  the  wise  man,  teA 
their  safetj-  in  flight ;  but  the  crow,  the  deer,  and  the  coward, 
die  in  their  nest"  In  the  present  instance,  bowerer,  the 
lion  was  fully  vindicated  from  the  obloquy  of  such  vulnr 
wisdom,  as  will  be  preiently  teen. 

It  stalked  majestically  forward,  but,  seeing  the  buffsK 
dropped  upon  its  belly,  swept  the  ground  with  its  '"ji,  uid 
then  uttering  a  short  growl,  made  two  or  three  leaps,  and 
sprang  upon  its  adversary's  neck  without  further  prelimi- 
naries. The  sudden  shock  brought  the  buffalo  upon  its 
knees ;  but  immedialoly  recovering,  the  latter  threw  back 
its  head  «ith  a  violence  that  dislodged  the  lion,  casting  it 
with  prodigious  force  against  the  strung  wooden  palings  rf 
the  enclosure,  at  the  same  lime  striking  one  of  its  boms 
into  the  Hank  of  its  assailant  and  opening  a  hideons  gssh. 
The  lion  was  for  a  moment  stunned ;  nevertheless,  befiue 
its  enemy  had  time  to  mke  advantage  of  iu  condition,  it 
was  on  its  legs,  and  had  again  sprung  upon  the  buflido's 
neck,  which  it  lacerated  dreadfully.  There  waa  now  s 
deadly  struggle ;  but  the  latter,  repealing  the  same  action 
which  had  before  disengaged  it  from  the  gripe  of  its  Uwnj 
foe,  threw  the  lion  against. the  palings  with  still  greator 
violence  than  before,  and  there  gored  it  with  an  animatioa 
that  soon  entirely  disabled  the  noble  beast  from  renewing 
the  contest.  The  buffalo  was  by  this  time  so  exbautfed 
that  it  fell  by  the  side  of  its  prostrate  enemy.  After  soma 
exertion  the  keepers  got  it  upon  its  legs  and  led  it  from 
the  scene  of  combat.  The  lion  waa  with  fiifliculty  dragged 
into  iu  cage,  but  in  a  few  days  appeared  little  the  worse. 
[FTom  ikt  OsiaaTAt  lumvAu] 
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Erasmus; 

Erasmus  may  be  considered  to  have  been  the  most 
learned  man  of  his  time.  This  is  saying  much  of* 
one  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  our  Eighth  Henry«  and 
was  intimate  with  Dean  Colet*,  Linacref^  Grocyn}, 
William  Latimer,  Lily,  the  Grammarian  J,  and  Sir 
Thomas  More  || ;  all  Englishmen,  and  great  men  in 
their  generation.  In  a  letter  from  London,  in  1497, 
to  a  friend  in  Italy,  (for  Erasmus  lived  much  in 
England,)  he  says,  "  When  Colet  discourses,  I  seem  to 
hear  Plato  himself;  in  Grocyn  I  admire  an  universal 
compass  of  learning ;  Linacre*s  acuteness,  depth,  and 
accuracy,  are  not  to  be  exceeded;  nor  did  nature 
ever  form  anything  more  elegant,  exquisite,  and 
better  accomplished  than  More !  It  would  be  end- 
less to  enumerate  all }  but  it  is  surprising  to  think 
how  learning  flourishes  in  this  happy  country." 

Having  introduced  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
with  well-deserved  praise,  and  in  excellent  company; 
and  having,  moreover,  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
attention  of  our  readers  by  quoting  his  high  opinion 
of  England,  and  its  learned  men,  we  must  go  back 
in  order  of  time,  to  state  that  Gerard,  afterwards 
called  Desiderius  Erasmus  Roterodamus,  was  bom 
lit  Rotterdam,  October  28,  1467.  His  father  was  a 
physician  named  Gerard.  This  name,  between  which 
ilnd  Desiderius  Erasmus  there  does  not,  at  first  sight, 
appear  to  be  any  affinity,  the  son  dropped  early  in 
life.  "  But,"  says  Dr.  Jortin,  "  in  his  youth,  he 
took  the  name  of  Erasmus,  having  before  gone  by 
that  of  Gerard,  which  in  the  German  language  means 
amiable.  Following  the  fashion  of  learned  men  of 
those  times  ^,  who  affected  to  give  their  names  a  Latin 
or  Greek  turn,  he  called  himself  Deaiderius,  which  in 
Latin,  and  Erasmus,  which  in  Greek,  has  the  same 
signification  as  Gerard."  His  third  name  he  took  in 
compliment  to  the  city  which  produced  him,  and 
which  continues  to  pay  back  the  distinction,  with 
interest,  and  constantly-reflected  honour. 

A  notion  prevails  in  Holland  that  Erasmus  was 
reckoned  dull  as  a  child,  though,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  appears  that  his  father,  on  discovering  in  him  early 
marks  of  talent,  resolved  to  give  him  the  best  educa- 
tion in  his  power.  Both  these  accounts  may  be  true. 
The  wretched  and  heavy  kind  of  school  learning  then 
in  fashion  was,  probably,  against  the  genius  of  a  sharp 
and  sensible  boy ;  and,  indeed,  when  he  was  afterwards 
sent,  at  nine  years  of  age,  to  school  at  Deventer,  at 
that  time  one  of  the  best  in  the  Netherlands  for 
classical  literature,  he  gained  such  a  name,  that  one 
of  the  masters  pronounced  of  him  what  afterwards 
came  to  pass,  that  "  he  would  one  day  prove  the 
envy  and  wonder  of  all  Germany."  While  a 
boy  at  school  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 
father  and  mother;  she-  died  of  the  plague  at 
Deventer,  whither  she  had  come  to  see  an4  take  care 
of  her  son;  and  Gerard,  her  husband,  did  not  long 
survive  his  bereavement.  The  plague  drove  Erasmus 
from  school,  when  he  was  about  fourteen ;  upon  which 
his  guardians,  who  seem  to  have  treated  him  extremely 
ill,  in  order  to  get  what  little  fortune  he  owned  into 
their  hands,  resolved  to  force  him  into  a  monastery. 
Thus  he  passed  some  unprofitable  years,  changing 
from  one  convent  to  another,  eager  to  escape,  utterly 
averse  to  the  selfish  and  monotonous  life  of  ^e  monks, 
and  gaining  by  experience  that  knowledge  of  monastic 

*  The  pious  and  munificent  founder  of  St.  Faul*i  School,  of 
which  he  made  Lily  the  firat  master.1 

t  One  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  and  scholais  of  hm  a^e ; 
founder  and  first  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 

X  A  distinguished  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  and  one  of  the  revivers 
of  literature  in  this  country. 

j  Both  Latimer  and  Lily  greatly  contrihuted,  against  vast  oppo- 
sition,  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  Greek  at  Oifoid. 

B  See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  IV..  p.  220. 

1  Melan€thoD,foriD8UQCe^ SaturdayMagaune,  Vol.  VII., p. 93. 


miseries  and  evil8,*"of  which  he  afterwards  availed 
himself  in  his  published  works.  _  Happily  for  him  he 
found  an  opportunity,  throng  the  Archbishi^  of 
Cambray,  who  offered  to  serve  him,  of  leaving  th« 
monastery  at  Stein,  and  studying,  as  well  as  taking 
pupils,  at  the  University  of  Paris;  but  before  his 
removal  to  Paris  he  had  been  ordained  a  priest  by  the 
Bishop  of  Utrecht.  Among  his  pupils  were  some 
English  noblemen,  particularly  William  Blount,  Lord 
Motmtjoy,  who  was  afterwards  his  great  friend  and 
patron,  and  at  whose  invitation  he  paid  his  first  visit 
to  England. 

Previously  to  tois  it  appears,  the  constitution  or 
Erasmus  had  suffered  so  much,  partly  from  over- 
exertion and  partly  from  that  accompanying  fiwilt,  too 
common  among  studious  men,  sslf-megleet  in  point  ot 
health,  that  from  being  a  person  of  strong  frame  he 
became  weak  and  delicate.     At  Oxford  he  cultivated 
the  friendship  of  the  great  men  whose  names  are  n- 
corded  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  most  of  whom 
were  then  the  heroes  of  a  literary  warfare,  and  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  introducing  into  the  Uttivosity 
that  alarming  novelty,  the  study  of  Greek !     In  the 
attractive  pursuit  of  the  dead  languages  he  took  an 
amazing  interest,  being  determined  to  make  them 
serve  high  purposes,  namely,  the  interests  of  sacred 
knowle<^;  and,  being  then  very  poor,  he  declared 
that  ''  as  soon  as  he  could  get  any  money,  he  would 
first  buy  Gr^k  books  and  &en  clothes.'*    Passages 
like  these  in  the  life  of  a  man  whose  flimie,  even  at 
that  time,  rang  throughout  Europe,  are  a  sad  reflection, 
if  not  upon  the  times  in  which  he  fiouxished,  at  ieast 
on  those  distinguished  and  wealthy  characters  who 
affected  to  call  themselves  his  patrons,  and  whose 
conduct,  if  it  were  general,  would  go  far  to  justify  Dr. 
Johnson's  definition  of  the  word.  Patron. 

Our  scholar  had  by  this  time  published  his  Adages, 
as  well  as  some  other  learned  and  elegant  works  in 
Latin,  the  then  general  language  of  learned  writers, 
and  had  risen  to  be  a  perfect,  though  selAtaaght, 
Grecian.  There  is  an  old  saying,  that  a  roUing  stone 
gathers  no  moss;  to  the  truth  of  which  Erasmus 
seems  to  form  an  excq>tton,  for  he  carried  his 
hcomotweness  to  a  fault.  We  find  him  at  Paris, 
Cambray,  Orleans,  Louvain,  Turin,  and  Bolt^na, 
appearing  to  settle  in  each  place,  but  changing  again 
for  fresh  scenes  and  faces,  yet  gathering  additional 
knowledge  and  heightened  fame  wherever  he  went 
England,  however,  was  the  principal  magnet;  and 
no  wonder — ^when,  as  he  tells  Colet  in  1506,  ''  There 
was  no  country  which  had  furnished  him  with  so 
many  learned  and  generous  benefactors  as  even  the  single 
city  of  London"  His  high  character  of  a  ripe  scholar 
and  a  good  one,  travelled  before  him  when  be  visited 
Rome;  and  the  leading  divines  of  that  city  vied  with 
each  other  in  paying  attentions  to  one  so  distinguished 
for  genius,  and  for  his  exertions  as  a  restorer  of 
learning.  It  yet  remained  for  him  to  establish  his 
fame  as  a  Reformer  of  Religion,  or  rather  a  Restorer 
of  the  ancient  Faith. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  the  suc- 
cession of  his  son  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  friends  of 
Erasmus  entreated  him  to  visit  England  once  more, 
and  enjoy  the  patronage  of  the  young  king,  to  whom 
he  was  well  known.  He  accordingly  quitted  Rome ; 
and  having  arrived  in  England,  where  he  lodged  with 
Sir  Thomas  More,  he  soon  b^n  to  employ  his  wit 
against  the  Pope,  and  the  court  of  Rome,  by  writing 
with  wonderful  rapidity  a  most  ingenious  work  entitled 
Moria  Encomium,  or.  The  Praise -of  Folly ;  a  compo- 
sition, which  with  his  inimitable  Colloquies,  entailed 
upon  him  the  unfeigned  hatred  of  the  Romish  church. 
At  Cambridge,  wluther  he  was  invited  by  Fiaheri 
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Bishop  of  Rochester,  he  was  promoted  to  the  Lady 
Margaret's  professorship  of  Divinity.  He  was  Greek 
professor  at  Oxford,  and  rector  of  Aldington,  in 
Kent:  still,  however,  he  continued  travelling  and 
writing,  and  provoking  replies  to  the  attacks,  which, 
in  the  straggle  for  truth,  he  repeated  in  all  the  forms 
of  learned  controversy.  Some  of  these  answers 
irritated  and  annoyed  him ;  while  one  publication  of 
the  day,  in  Latin,  entitled.  The  Letters  of  obscure 
Individuals,  the  authorship  of  which  was  wrongly 
attributed  to  himself,  was  so  amusing,  that  it  threw 
him  on  the  perusal  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter,  and 
thus  cured  him  of  an  abscess  in  the  face :  it  broke 
by  the  exertion,  and  never  troubled  him  again ! 

But  the  writings  of  this  remarkable  man  now 
began  to  tell  upon  the  great  event  of  the  Reformation, 
which  was  then  approaching,  and  in  the  advancement 
of  which  he  greatly  assisted,  by  opposing  ignorance 
and  superstition,  while  he  encouraged  toleration,  the 
promotion  of  knowledge,  and  genuine  piety.  "  Eras- 
mus," it  was  said  at  the  time,  with  reference  to  the 
Reformation,  "  laid  the  egg,  and  Luther  hatched  it.*' 
In  1516,  was  printed  and  published  at  Basil,  Eras- 
mus's edition  of  the  New  Testament,  a  work  of  infi- 
nite labour ;  labour  so  severe,  he  tells  us,  as,  in  fact, 
to  destroy  his  constitution.  He  also  put  forth  the 
works  of  St.  Jerome  in  six  folio  volumes, — a  grand 
addition  to  sacred  literature,  which,  while  it  occa- 
sioned an  immense  sacrifice  of  time  and  health  in  its 
collection  and  arrangement,  tended  to  raise  still 
higher  the  fame  of  the  editor^. 

Yet  Erasmus  had  his  faults.  Indecision,  and  an 
undue  love  of  great  men's  praise,  beset  him  at  a 
trying  moment ;  and  strange  to  say,  notwithstanding 
his  clear  convictions  on  the  erroneous  and  unscrip- 
tural  character  of  the  Romish  Church,  as  evinced  in 
all  his  works,  he  shrunk  from  exhibiting  any  open 
proof  of  his  attachment  to  the  reformed  religion. 
He  was  startled  at  the  magnitude  of  the  change,  and 
probably  not  a  little  vexed  at  the  boldness  of  Luther, 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  quarrel  with  him  for  his  lack 
of  courage  in  so  good  a  cause.  For  whilst  that  eager 
champion  of  Protestantism  went  warmly  and  vigor- 
ously to  his  work,  Erasmus  treated  his  opponents 
with  civility,  or  was  content  with  playing  off  against 
them  the  hghter  weapons  of  wit  and  ridicule  ^  and 
not  being  openly  separated  from  a  church,  the  forms 
and  traditions  of  which  he  abhorred  and  despised, 
he  did  not  abandon  its  discipline.  He  even  dedicated 
one  of  his  publications  to  Pope  Adrian  the  Sixth,  in 
language  of  timidity  and  compliment :  the  succeeding 
Pope  invited  him  to  Rome  3  and  Paul  the  Third, 
knowing  his  power,  and  wishing,  perhaps,  if  not  to 
gain  him  over,  to  keep  him  quiet,  is  said  to  have 
designed  for  him  the  honour  of  a  cardinal's  hat. 
But  whatever  might  have  been  the  real  reasons  of 
Erasmus  in  refusing  these  preferments,  he  pleaded  his 
ill  health  and  poverty — while  the  deeper  motive  pro- 
bably lay  in  his  objections  to  popery,  and  his  distrust 
of  those  whom  he  had  assailed  in  his  writings.  In 
1536,  he  became  exceedingly  ill  j  and  was  aware  for 
some  time  before  his  death,  that  his  disease,  which 
was  dysentery,  was  too  likely  to  terminate  his  life. 
He  died  in  July  1536,  aged  69,  at  Basil,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  that  city,  where  his  tomb 
in  marble  is  to  be  seen,  with  a  Latin  inscription.  His 
statue  in  bronze,  as  represented  in  the  engraving, 
stands  on  an  arch  crossing  one  of  the  canals  at  Rot- 
terdam,  and  the  house  in  which  he  was  born  is  still 
shown.  The  original  statue  was  of  wood,  and  was 
erected  in  15493  it  was  succeeded  in  1555  by  one  of 

*  The  works  of  Erasmus  were  published  at  Leyden,  in  170d^ 
in  ten  larce  and  closely-printed  foUo  volumes, — a  rare  monument  of 
talent  and  industry. 


Stone;  and  in  1622  by  the  present,  which  is  ten  feot 
high^  and  is  the  work  of  Henry  de  Reiser.         M. 


Trxrb  is  a  story  in  the  Arabian  Nights*  tales  of  a  king 
who  had  Ions  languished  under  an  ill  habit  of  body,  and 
had  taken  abundance  of  remedies  to  no  purpose.  At 
length,  says  the  fable,  a  physician  cured  him  by  the  follow- 
ing method.  He  took  a  hollow  ball  of  wood,  and  filled  it 
with  several  drugs;  after  which  he  closed  it  up  so  artificially 
that  nothing  appeared.  He  likewise  took  a  mall,  and  after 
having  hollowea  the  handle,  and  that  part  which  strikes  the 
ball,  ho  enclosed  in  them  several  drugs  after  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  ball  itself.  He  then  ordered  the  sultan, 
who  was  his  patient,  to  exercise  himseVf  early  in  the  morn- 
ing with  these  rightly-prepared  instruments,  till  such  time 
as  he  should  perspire:  when  the  virtue  of  the  medicaments 
perspiring  through  the  wood,  had  so  good  an  influence  on 
the  sultan's  constitution,  that  they  cured  him  of  an  indis- 
position which  all  the  compositions  he  had  taken  inwardly 
had  not  been  able  to  remove.  This  eastern  allegory  is 
finely  contrived  to  show  us  how  beneficial  bodily  labour  is 
to  health,  and  that  exercise  is  the  most  effectual  medicine. 
Absolutely  necessary,  however,  as  exercise  is,  there  is 
another  great  preservative  of  health,  which  in  many  cases 
produces  the  same  effects  as  exercise,  and  may,  in  some 
measure,  supply  its  place,  where  opportunities  of  exercise 
are  wanting.  This  preservative  is  temperance,  which  has 
those  particular  advantages  above  all  other  means  of  health, 
that  it  may  be  practised  by  all  ranks  and  condidons,  at  any 
season,  or  in  any  place.  It  is  a  kind  of  regimen  into  which 
every  man  may  put  himself,  without  interruption  to  business, 
expense  of  money,  or  loss  of  time.  If  exercise  throws  off 
all  superfluities,  temperance  prevents  them;  if  exercise 
clears  the  vessels,  temperance  neither  satiates  nor  over- 
strains them;  if  exercise  raises  proper  ferments  in  the 
humours,  and  promotes  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  tem- 
perance gives  nature  her  fiill  play,  and  enables  her  to  exert 
herself  in  all  her  force  and  vigour ;  if  exercise  dissipates  a 
growing  distemper,  temperance  starves  it. — Spectatof: 

A  FBW  years  ago,  when  the  scarcity  of  provisions  was  so 
severely  felt  throughout  Italy,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tus- 
can Apennines,  who  rely  very  much  upon  chestnuts  for 
their  support,  would  have  been  almost  exterminated,  from 
the  complete  failure  of  that  crop,  had  they  not  been  per- 
suaded tne  y^ar  before  into  the  more  general  cultivation  of 
the  potato.  The  prejudice  against  it  was  so  great,  that  it 
was  only  by  offering  a  reward  to  each  peasant  for  a  certain 
quantity  of  his  own  cultivation,  that  the  government  suc- 
ceeded in  the  attempt.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Tuscan 
character,  that  numbers,  who  in  the  time  of  famine  had  felt 
the  benefit  and  importance  of  this  vegetable,  when  they 
produced  certificates  of  their  being  entitled  to  the  govern- 
ment bounty,  declined  accepting  it,  declaring  that  they  no 
longer  wanted  bribing  into  the  belief  of  the  great  utilit/ 
of  a  plant  to  which  they  owed  the  preservation  of  their 
lives. — Diary  of  an  Invalid, 

*  THE    AUTUMN    EVENING. 

Behold  the  western  eveningrlight ! 

It  melts  in  deepening  gloom ; 
Bo  calmly  Christians  sink  away, 

Descending  to  the  tomb. 

Tlie  winds  breathe  low ;  the  withering  leaf 

Scarce  whispers  from  the  tree ; 
80  gently  flows  the  pai'Ung  breath, 

When  good  men  cease  to  be. 
How  beautiful  on  all  the  hills 

The  crimson  light  is  shed ! 
'Tis  like  the  peace  the  Christian  gives 

To  mourners  round  his  bed. 
How  mildly  on  the  wandering  cloud 

The  sunset  beam  is  cast; 
•Tis  like  the  memory  left  behind, 

When  loved  ones  breathe  their  last. 

And  now,  above  the  dews  of  night, 

The  yellow  star  appears; 
o  faith  springs  in  the  heart  of  those 
Whose  CyoB  are  bathed  in  tears. 

But  soon  the  moniing^B  liappier  light 

Its  glory  shall  restortj. 
And  eyelids  that  are  seal'd  in  death, 

Shall  wake)  to  close  no  more. — Peabody 
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THE  HOUSE-FLY. 

How  frequently  it  happens  that  the  objects  which 
come  most  commonly  under  our  notice,  are  those 
with  which  we  are  least  acquainted.  Every  school- 
boy can  describe  the  form  and  the  habits  of  a  lion  or 
a  tiger,  or  the  wonderful  luminous  properties  of  the 
lantem-fly ;  but  yet,  with  all  this  knowledge  of  the 
wonders  of  foreign  lands,  how  few  are  there,  even  of 
the  well  informed,  to  whom  the  natural  history  of  so 
common  an  insect  as  the  House-fly  is  known.  The 
following  observations  occur,  in  alluding  to  this  sub- 
ject, in  Kirby  and  Spence's  beautiful  introduction  to 
Entomology. 

"  You  have,  doubtless,  like  every  one  else,  in  the 
showery  days  of  summer,  felt  no  little  rage  at  the 
flies,  which  at  such  times  take  the  liberty  of  biting 
our  legs,  and  contrive  to  make  a  comfortable  metd 
through  the  interstices  of  their  silken  or  cotton 
coverings.  •  Did  it,  I  pray,  ever  enter  into  your  con- 
ception, that  these  blood-thirsty  tormentors  arc  a 
dififerent  species  from  those  flies  which  you  are  wont 
to  see  extending  the  tips  of  their  little  proboscis  to  a 
piece  of  sugar,  or  a  drop  of  wine?  I  dare  say  not. 
But  the  next  time  you  have  sacrificed  one  of  the 
former  to  your  just  vengeance,  catch  one  of  the 
latter,  and  compare  them.  I  question  if,  after  the 
narrowest  comparison,  you  will  not  still  venture  a 
wager  that  they  are  of  the  very  same  species ;  yet 
you  would  most  certainly  lose  your  bet.  They  are 
not  even  of  the  same  genus,  one  belonging  to  the 
genus  Musca  (Musca  domesiica),  and  the  other  to  the 
genus  Stomoxys  {Stamoxys  calcitrans);  and  on  a 
second  examination  you  will  find  that,  however  alike 
in  most  respects,  they  differ  widely  in  the  shape  of 
their  proboscis ;  that  of  the  Stomoxys  being  a  homy, 
sharp-pointed  weapon,  capable  of  piercing  the  flesh, 
while  the  soft,  blunt  organ  of  the  Musca  is  perfecdy 
incompetent  to  any  such  operation.  In  future,  while 
you  no  longer  load  the  whole  race  of  the  house-fly 
with  the  execrations  which  properly  belong  to  a  quite 
different  tribe,  you  will  cease  being  surprised  that  an 
ordinary  description  should  be  insufficient  to  discrimi- 
nate an  insect." 


Pif.  I. 


Fig.  4. 


Although  the  common  house-fly  is  so  well  known, 
in  its  perfect  state,  as  to  require  no  description,  yet  the 
places  in  which  it  is  bred,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
larva,  is  very  little  understood ;  by  some  it  is  said  Ur 
deposit  its  eggs  in  the  Autumn  in  stagnant  waters, 
where  they  remain  and  imdergo  the  usual  changes, 
until,  in  the  Spring,  the  perfect  insect  makes  its  ap- 
pearance. According  to  the  celebrated  naturalist, 
De  Geer,  (from  whose  works  figs.  2  and  3  are  copie<],) 
fig.  2  is  a  representation  of  the  larva,  which  he  found 
in  wet  horse-dung ;  fig.  3  is  a  magnified  view  of  one 
extremity  of  the  same  larva,  showing  a  curiously* 
contrived  hook,  by  which  the  creature  is  enabled  to 
move  from  place  to  place,  and  to  secure  itself  from 
removal  from  any  occasional  cause.  It  is  most  likely 
that  the  eggs  of  our  common  fly  are  deposited  in 
many  other  substances  besides  horse-dung,  where  the 
necessary  qualifications  of  moisture  and  warmth  are 
to  be  found. 

Annoying  as  flies  appear  to  be  to  us  in  hot  weather, 
we  can  form  no  idea  of  their  numbers  and  trouble- 
some nature  in  the  warmer  climates  of  the  south.  "  I 
met,'*  says  Arthur  Young,  in  his  travels  through 
France,  **  between  Pradelles  and  Shuytz,  mulberries 
and  flies  at  the  same  time ;  by  the  term  Jlies,  I  mesa 
those  myriads  of  them  which  form  the  most  dis- 
agreeable circumstance  of  the  southern  dimates. 
They  are  the  first  torments  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the 
Olive  District  of  France ;  it  is  not  that  they  bite, 
sting,  or  hurt,  but  they  buz,  tease,  and  worry  •,  yeur 
mouth,  eyes,  ears,  and  nose,  are  full  of  them ;  they 
swarm  on  every  eatable.  Fruit,  sugar,  milk,  every 
thing  is  attacked  by  them  in  such  myriads,  that  if 
they  are  not  incessantly  driven  away  by  a  person  who 
has  nothing  else  to  do,  to  eat  a  meid  is  impossible. 
They  are,  however,  caught  on  prepared  paper,  and 
by  other  contrivances,  with  so  much  ease,  and  in 
such  quantities,  that,  were  it  not  from  negligence, 
they  could  not  abound  in  such  incredible  numbers. 
If  I  farmed  in  these  countries,  I  think  I  should 
manure  four  or  five  acres  every  year  with  dead  flies." 


Fig.  3. 


Kg.  3. 


The  annexed  engraving  represents  the  distinction 
between  the  common  house-fly  and  that  species  which 
is  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  autumn,  when  ac- 
cording to  the  common  belief,  "  flies  bite.**  Fig.  1,  is 
the  head  and  proboscis  of  the  house-fly  considerably 
magnified ;  when  thus  enlargtd,  the  difference  between 
its  trunk  and  that  of  the  Stomoxys,  fig  4,  (also  mag- 
nified,) is  very  palpable  -,  in  one  the  trunk  is  a  mere 
sucking  instrument,  while  in  the  other  it  is  a  sheath, 
containing  a  sharp-pointed  instrument.  Fig.  5  repre- 
sents this  sheath  very  highly  mi^nified,  and  the 
weapon  of  offence  raised  from  the  groove  in  which  it 
usually  lies. 


John  Subaton,  the  celebrated  engineer,  exhibited  mt  a 
very  early  age  great  strength  of  understanding,  and  origi- 
nality of  genius.  His  playthings  were  not  the  toys  of 
children,  but  the  tools  with  whioi  men  work ;  and  he  ap- 
peared to  take  greater  pleasure  in  seeing  the  men  in  the 
neighbourhood  work,  and  asking  them  questions,  than  in 
anything  else.  One  day  he  was  seen,  to  the  no  small  alarm 
of  his  mmily,  on  the  top  of  his  lather  s  bam,  fixing  up 
something  resembling  a  wind-mill.  On  another  occasion, 
he  watched  some  men  who  were  fixing  a  pump  at  a  Neigh- 
bouring village ;  and,  observing  them  cut  off  a  piece  of 
bored  pipe,  he  procured  it,  and  actually  made  with  it  a 
working  pump  that  raised  water.  All  this  was  done  while 
he  was  in  petticoats,  and  before  he  had  reached  his  sixth 
year. 

About  his  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  vear,  he  had  made  him- 
self an  engine  to  turn  rose-work;  be  also  made  a  laths  by 
which  he  cut  a  perpetual  screw  in  brass, — a  thing  but  little 
known  at  that  time.  In  this  manner  he  had,  by  the  strength 
of  his  genius,  and  indefatigable  industry,  acquired,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  an  extensive  set  of  tools,  and  the  art  of 
working  at  most  of  the  mechanical  tradesi  without  the  as- 
sistance of  a  master.  Of  his  talents  as  an  engineer,  the 
Eddystone  Light-house,  near  the  western  entrance  of  the 
British  channel,  is  a  remarkable  monument. 


Thsrb  are  those  who  are  rich  in  their  poverty,  because  they 
are  content,  and  use  generously  what  they  have :  there  are 
others,  who  in  the  midst  of  their  riches,  are  really  poor, 
from  their  insatiable  oovetousness  or  profusion.- 


Thb  day  is  long  when  it  is  well  distributed,  and  affords 
sufficient  time  for  serious  employments,  for  exercise,  uid 
pleasuie. — ^Philip  dm  Mornay. 
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THE  COMET. 


«  THt  8Ur !  the  star  I  the  fiery  tressed  star !" 

'<  Which  now  pursues  its  long  and  trackless  yoyago 

Down  the  deep  bosom  of  unbounded  space. 

And  there,  the  ane^el  of  each  separate  star 

Folding  his  wings  m  terror  o'er  nis  orb 

Of  golden  fire,  and  shuddering  till  it  passed 

To  pour  elsewhere  Jehovah's  cup  of  vengeance." 

Milman's  BeifAosMr. 


Mtstxkious  Stranger !  whence  art  thou  ?  and  wherefore  on 

thy  way  ? 
Is  thy  bright  path  beset  with  biuib  which  yield  eternal  day  ? 
Com*8t  thou  from  'neath  the  great  white  throne^  a  messenger 

of  ill. 
To  pour  o'er  earth  the  vial  drops  that  bom,  and  blight,  and  kill  ? 

Art  thou  that  fiBdlen  mighty  One,  who  filled  an  angePs  throne, 
Now  wandering  in  immensity,  there  ever  doom'd  to  roam  ? 
Gan'st  thou  not  view  that  land  afar,  once  thine  own  happy  seat, 
And  sigh  for  the  bright  and  beautiful  which  there  in  gladness 
meet? 

Or  art  thou  only  the  red-car,  the  fiery-wheeled  throne, 
Of  some  archangel,  on  his  way  to  regions  yet  unknown  ? 
Or  the  chariot  of  the  cherubim,  from  the  mercy  seat  on  high. 
By  Him  on  a  gracious  errand  sent,  whose  glory  fills  the  sky  ? 

But  art  thou,  as  I  ween  thou  art,  a  world  both  bright  and  fiur. 
The  work  of  an  Ahnighty  Hand,  the  object  of  his  care  ? 
Twas  He  who  marked  thy  radiant  course  with  his  unerring 

lin^  • 
And  bade  thee  in  his  gem-pav'd  courts  in  blazing  beauty  shine. 

Or  can'st  thou  tell  what  is  yon  zone,  yon  star  bespangled  way. 
Circling  the  vast  unbounded  space  with  mild  enduring  ray  ? 
Is  its  broad  circuit  a  bright  path  to  the  archangels  given 
Or  the  dianiond  walls  and  minarets  of  their  palaces  in  Heav*n  ? 

Bo'st  thou  not  pause  thee  in  thy  course,  nor  check  thy  wild 

career. 
As  those  most  pure  and  pearly  gates,  and  crystal  towers  draw 

near? 
Do  not  the  perfumed  breezes  from  that  land  of  light  and  love 
Waft  the  songs  of  the  redeemed,  all  other  songs  above  ? 

Hast  thou  never,  in  thy  wanderings  through  the  ti'acklefis 

fields  of  light, 
Met  the  coiintless  armed  host  of  Heav'n  arrayed  with  power 

and  might  ? 
Nor  tho  ransomed  crowds  of  sinners  in  their  voyage  to  thai 

shore 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubliag,  and  the  weary  toil 

no  more. 

Yes,  *tis  to  thee  the  azure  way  and  silvery  path  is  given. 
The  vast  unmeasured  star-paved  floor  of  cherubim-trod  HeaT*n ; 
Thou  art  pavilioned  far  beyond  the  journeys  of  the  sun. 
For  when  his  daily  race  is  o*er,  thy  joumeying*s  scarce  begUB. 

Far  in  the  blue  ethereal  phun,  no  bound  nor  landmark  there, 
Around  thee  are  the  azure  wilds,  the  pure  imbreathed  air;  - 
But  the  gulden  chain  that  binds  thee  with  an  ever-cirding 

band 
Is  held  by  Ilim  who  changes  not,  by  an  Almighty  hand. 

And  e*en  beyond  the  limits  of  thy  far  stretching  chain. 
The  frontiers  of  his  kingdom  lie,  Jehovah's  wide  domain ; 
And  there  in  that  most  holy  place,  where  angel  foot  ne*or  trod. 
The  brightness  of  his  presence  dwells,  our  own  our  Fathers* 
God! 

Be  thou  an  ensign  of  his  wrath,  the  herald  of  his  will. 
Upon  earth's  gmlty  nations  now,  his  judgments  to  fulfil^ 
Or  in  mercy  sent  to  wake  us  from  life's  delusive  dream 
I(y  Him,  who  mighty  to  create,  is  mightier  to  redeem. 

Yet  thou  with  all  on  this  fair  earth,  or  in  the  sparkling  sea, 
With  the  lamps  of  living  gold  that  light  heav'ns  azure  Canopy, 
And  the  pictured  scenes  which  in  olver  float  or  in  floods  of 

glory  roll, 
With  the  crimson  curtain'd  skies  shall  then  be  as  a  burning 

scrolL 

When  on  Ids  cloudy  throne  shall  come,  the  last  great  husband- 

man, 
And  o'er  ciH^atlon*s  utmost  bounds,  shall  wave  his  stormy  fan; 
Sweeping  the  g\iilt'y  sons  of  men  with  their  pomp  and  pride 

away, 
But  gathering  lus  redeemed  to  dweU  with  him  in  endless  day. 

Stmebrakee.  W.  H.  Baowmlxz. 


THE  USEFUL  ARTS.    No.  XL 

Distilling 

Eyxry  liquid  which  is  susceptible  of  fermentation  will 
yield  alcohol,  or  spirits  of  mne,  by  distillation,  after  the 
first  or  vinous  stage  of  that  chemical  action  has  taken 
place.  Now  as  all  liquids  which  oontain  starch  or  sugar 
of  any  kind  will  ferment  if  the  fermenting  principle  is 
present,  the  juices  of  all  vegetables  containing  farina  or 
saccharine  matter  may  be  empl^ed  to  obtain  alcohol  from. 
The  peculiar  flavour  of  the  aifferent  spirits  obtained  from 
these  vegetable  substances,  depends  on  the  presence  of 
some  foreign  matter,  as  an  essential  oil,  &c.,  for  the  alcohol 
or  basis  is  the  same,  from  whatever  source  it  may  be 
obtained. 

The  process  of  distillation  is  founded  on  the  principle  of 
different  degrees  of  caloric    being    requisite  to    convert 
diffisrent  liquids  into  vapour.    Thus,  if  water  and  alcohol 
are  mixed  and  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat,  sufiicient  to 
volatilize  the  spirit, — ^but  not  to  convert  the  water  rapidly 
into  steam, — and  the  vapour  arising  from  the  mixture,  be 
collected  and  condensed  in  a  separate  vessel,  the  liquid  will 
be  found  to  be  stronger,  or  to  contain  more  alcohol  in  pro- 
portion to  the  water,  than  that  from  which  it  was  obtained. 
The  instrument  contrived  to  effect  this  separation  is 
called  a  Still.    It  consists  of  a  large  copper  or  boiler,  with 
a  vaulted  head,  from  wliich  rises  a  funnel-shaped  tube, 
'  which,  being  bent  downwards,  terminates  at  some  distance 
from  the  fire  of  the  boiler,  in  a  leaden,  copper,  or  tin  tube, 
I  made  into  a  spiral  form  of  many  turns,  and  hence  called 
^  the  Worm,    Tliis  tube  is  enclosed  in  a  tub,  or  vat,  capable 
of  holding  water,  and  the  end  of  the  worm  terminates  in  a 
tap,  which  passes  out  of  the  vessel  at  the  bottom. 

When  the  liquid  to  be  distilled  is  put  into  the  boiler  and 
is  heated,  the  vapour  produced  passes  through  the  head  and 
into  tho  worm,  and,  by  the  coldness  of  the  water  in  the  tub, 
is  condensed  into  a  liquid,  which  may  be  drawn  off  at  the 
tap.  This  liquid  product  is  called  singlinas,  and  is  again 
returned  to  a  still,  and  the  process  repeated, — the  resulting 
condensed  liquid  being  each  time  stronger,  or  containing 
less  water,— till  the  spirit  is  obtained  of  ue  requisite  purity, 
or  at  what  is  termed  proof.  All  spirit  for  drinking  remains 
diluted  with  a  large  proportion  of  water.  Instead  of  re- 
distilling the  products,  after  a  certain  number  of  times,  other 
chemical  processes  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  sepa- 
rating the  alcohol  from  the  water,  and  from  any  bad- 
flavoured  essential  oil  which  may  have 'been  distilled  over 
from  the  original  liquid.  These  processes  are  generally 
termed  the  rectification  of  the  spirit,  and  vary  for  every 
different  liquid  employed. 

There  are  three  principal  spirits  used  in  this  country ; 
of  the  first  of  these  there  are  several  varieties,  all  obtained 
from  grain  of  some  sort,  and  known  by  the  names  of  Geneva, 
Whisky,  Hollands,  &c. 

Gin,  or  Geneva,  is  procured  from  raw  barley,  oats,  and 
malt,  mixed  together  in  certain  proportions.  Every  particle 
of  soluble  matter  is  obtained  from  these  ingredients  by 
repeated  mashings,  (see  the  article  Brew  in  o,  Vol.  VI., 
p.  243.)  The  worts  are  then  made  to  ferment  by  the 
addition  of  ^east,  as  for  brewing,  but  the  fermentation  is 
continued  till  all  the  saccharine  matter  is  converted  into 
alcohol.  This  fermented  liquor  is  called  wash  by  the  dis- 
tillers. The  grains  are  put  into  the  still  along  with  the  wash, 
and  the  first  product  being  redistilled,  the  spirit  obtained  is 
rectified.  The  peculiar  flavour  is  given  by  infusing  a  few 
juniper-berries  and  some  hops. 

The  Dutch  employ  barley,  malt,  and  rye  meal  only  to 
distil  their  Hollands  from. 

Irish  Whisky,  Potsheen,  or  Potteen*,  owes  its  highly- 
prized  flavour  to  tlie  mode  in  which  the  usual  processes  are 
conducted,  rather  than  to  any  peculiarity  in  the  grains. 
The  barley  is  wetted  with  bog-water,  in  order  tu  excite 

fermination,  and  the  malt  is  dried  witli  turf  instead  of  coal, 
'he  malt  is  mixed  with  about  one-fourth  of  raw  corn,  and 
the  mashing  is  made  in  a  tun,  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered 
with  young  heath  and  oat-husks,  to  supply  the  place  of  a 
false  one.  Wh'en  the  wash  begins  to  boil  in  the  still,  the 
fire  is  suddenly  quenched,  and  the  spirit  which  runs,  though 

*  The  account  of  the  peculiar  process  of  roanufacturine  potteen, 
b  taken  fro*  i  Professor  j)onovan*8  work,  that  gentleman  having,  at 
some  pains,  procured  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  whole  in  a 
genuine  Irish  illicit  distilleij.  Mr.  Donovan  is  doubtful  whether 
the  turf  used  is  the  cause  of  the  flavour  of  the  spirit,  but  attributes 
this  to  tho  proportions  of  the  grains  and  the  mode  of  distillation. 
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weak,  is  of  the  true  flavour.    The  singlinffs  are  distilled 
again  and  yield  the  real  potteen. 

Rum  ii  a  spirit  ohtained  from  molassesi  or  the  fluid  which 
drains  torn  the  crystallizing  sugar:  the  molasses  are 
diluted  with  water,  fermented  and  distilled.  In  the  dis- 
tillation aoetio  ether  passes  over»  and  communicates  a 
strong  disagreeable  flavour  to  the  spirit,  which  must  be 
subsequently  got  rid  of.  The  leaves  of  dificrent  plants 
are  put  into  the  still  to  give  a  pleasant  taste  to  the  rum. 

Brandt/  is  distilled  from  any  wines,  but  the  best  is  pro- 
cured from  weak  French  wines,  which  are  unfit  for  ex- 
portation. 

In  consequence  of  ihe  enormous  quantity  of  this  spirit 
consumed,  every  mode  of  economizing  labour  and  expense 
is  had  recourse  to:  the  principal  of  these  is  the  adoption 
of  a  peculiar  mode  of  distillation,  which  merits  description 
here,  and  by  which  ftiel  is  saved.  Instead  of  a  single  still 
there  are  a  series  of  oonper  vessels,  which  we  shall  distin- 
guish as  1,  2,  3,  &c.  A  tube  rises  from  the  top  of  1,  and  is 
bent  down  again  to  pass  through  the  top  of  2,  to  near  the 
bottom  of  that  vessel;  from  the  top  of  2  another  similar 
tube  communicates  in  the  same  waV  with  3,  and  3  again 
communicates  with  4,  and  so  on.  These  tubes  are  open  at 
both  ends,  but  are  soldered  air-tight  to  the  holes  in  the 
vessels  through  which  they  pass,  so  that  there  is  no  open- 
ing to  the  external  air  by  means  of  them.  Each  of  the 
vessels  being  half  filled  with  the  wine  to  be  distilled,  the 
fire  is  applied  to  the  first  only,  the  vapour  which  passes 
over  is  condensed  by,  and  mixed  with,  the  wine  in  the 
second,  and  as  this  vapour,  by  the  nature  of  distillation, 
contains  more  alcohol  than  water,  the  wine  in  the  second 
vessel  is  strengthened  by  the  addition,  while  it  is  heated 
by  the  caloric  disengagea  from  the  vapour :  and  since  a 
less  degree  of  heat  is  sufiicient  to  convert  this  stronger 
liquid  into  vapour,  that  which  rises  from  it  contains  a  yet 
greater  proportion  of  alcohol  to  the  water.  This  vapour 
from  2  is  condensed  again  in  3,  the  wine  in  which  is  thus 
strengthened  more  tmin  that  in  2  was,  and  the  heat  im- 
parted to  3,  though  less  than  that  which  2  acquired  from  1, 
is  yet  sufficient  to  distil  the  stronger  wine  contained  in  3. 
The  action  is  continued,  if  necessary,  to  four  vessels,  but 
usually  three  are  sufllcicnt,  and  the  vapour  from  the  last  is 
condensed  in  a  worm  in  the  usual  manner,  only  instead  of 
water,  the  tub  containing  the  worm  is  filled  with  wine, 
which,  getting  heated  by  the  process,  is  pumped  back  into 
the  first  vessel,  and  is  taerefore  made  to  boil  sooner,  and 
fuel  is  thus  stQl  further  economized.  This  ingenious  pro- 
cess was  the  invention  of  an  uneducated  man  of  the  name 
of  Adam,  and  goes  by  his  name. 

Brandy,  whatever  wine  it  may  have  been  obtained  from, 
.  is  at  first  colourless ;  in  France  a  good  deal  is  used  in  this 
state,  but  the  greater  part  is  coloured  by  different  methods. 
Cognac  brandy  is  put  into  new  oaken  casks,  and  chips  of 
the  same  wood  are  also  added ;  the  oak  communicates  a 
yellow  tinge  to  the  spirit,  and  probably  some  flavour  likewise. 

The  various  liqueurs  known  by  the  Dames  of  £au-dor6. 
Maraschino,  Kirsche-wasser,  &o.  consist  of  brandy,  fla- 
voured by  the  essential  oil  of  different  aromatic  plants,  and 
sweetened  by  sugar.  Arrack  is  a  name  given  in  the  East 
to  spirits  generally,  and  has  hence  been  employed  hero  to 
designate  very  different  liquors,  as  that  obtained  from  rice, 
the  cocoa-tree,  &c. 

The  fermented  liquids  obtained  from  potatoes,  beet, 
carrot,  turnips,  the  fruit  of  the  potato,  service-tree,  apples, 
cherries,  &c.  have  been  employed  with  different  degrees  of 
success  for  obtaining  alcohol  from.  In  Kamtschatka,  grass 
is  made  use  of  for  this  purpose,  and  many  plants  might, 
doubtless,  be  employed  with  advantage,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  severity  of  our  Excise  laws;  but  no  friend  to  his 
Bi>ecies  could  wish  to  see  the  use  of  spirits  as  a  drink  in- 
creased in  any  country. 

ViNBOAR. 

Therb  are  three  stages  of  the  action  of  fermentation  which 
liquids  containing  saccharine  matter  undergo.  The  first, 
termed  the  vinotiSt  has  beea  sufficiently  alluded  to  in  the 
previous  sections  on  wine  and  spirits ;  but  any  of  this  class 
of  liquids,  after  undergoing  this  stage,  if  left  exposed  to 
the  air  at  a  certain  temperature,  passes  on  to  the  second, 
or  to  tho  acetous,  fermentation ;  and  the  liquid  in  conse- 
quence acquires  a  new  set  of  properties,  not  less  different 
from  those  it  possessed  when  alcohol  predominated  in  it, 
than  these  were  from  the  qualities  of  the  original  liquid. 
"When  wine  of  any  kind  undergoes  this  second  fermenta- 
tion, it  is  converted  into  vinegar,  and,  in  common  language, 


this  term  is  also  applied  to  the  corresponding  liquid  ob- 
tained fh>m  malt  liquor. 

Vinegar  is  made  in  England  by  brewing  ftom  malt,  and 
leaving  the  beer  to  turn  sour,  either  br  exposure  to  the 
sun  and  air  in  casks,  the  bung-holes  of  which  are  left  open, 
and  covered  up  lightly  with  a  tile  to  exdude  the  dust ;  or 
else  the  casks  are  kept  in  an  apartment  warmed  artificially 
to  the  reauisite  temperature.  It  is  necessary  to  bring  on, 
and  accelerate,  the  acetous  fermentation,  by  adding  sour 
beer,  lees  of  wine,  or  vinegar,  to  the  new  beer,  for  Uiough 
this  fermentation  would  ensue  naturally,  yet  it  would  take 
some  months,  or  a  year,  or  more,  to  perreet  without  thn 
assistance.  When  the  vinegar  is  oompleted,  the  fermenta- 
tion must  be  stopped  by  decanting  off  the  liquid  from  the 
dregs  and  lees,  fining  it,  and  closing  up  Uie  vessels  con- 
taining it  If  these  processes  were  delayed,  ihe  third 
stage,  or  the  putrefacHve  fermentation,  would  come  on,  and 
the  vinegar  would  be  spoilt 

The  vine^r  manufactured  at  Orleans  and  Sanmur  is 
celebrated ;  it  is  procured  by  the  following  process.  Wine 
of  a  year  old,  andjust  beginning  to  turn  sour,  is  preferred 
for  the  purpose.  Two  large  vats  are  placed  in  a  chamber 
artificially  wanned  to  the  temperature  of  about  75^;  a 
trivet  is  put  at  the  bottom  of  eacn  vessel,  on  which  is  laid  t 
layer  of  green  vine-twigs,  and  on  this  again  are  heaped  up 
the  stalks  of  raisins  or  grapes,  to  within  a  foot  of  the  top. 
One  of  these  casks  is  filled,  and  the  other  about  half- 
filled  with  the  wine.  In  about  four- and- twenty  hours  the 
liquor  is  drawn  off  from  the  full  into  the  other  vat ;  this 
alternate  filling  up  one  cask  out  of  the  other  is  continued 
daily  for  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  when  the  vinegar 
will  be  perfected. 

At  Origans,  a  vat  capable  of  containing  about  130  gal- 
lons, is  one  qusrter  filled  with  boiling  vinegar,  and  is  left 
for  eight  days.  Tlie  wine  is  contained  in  another  tun,  m 
which  chips  of  beech,  saturated  with  vinegar-lees,  are 
thrown ;  at  the  end  of  that  period  about  Qve  or  six  quarts 
of  the  wine  are  drawn  off  into  the  vinegar,  and  this  quan- 
tity is  added  every  eight  days,  till  that  vat  is  filled  up,  and 
the  whole  will  be  found  to  be  converted  into  vinegar. 

The  processes  employed  at  our  large  manufactories  for 
making  vineffar  from  raisins,  agrees  in  principle  with  that 
just  described,  only  the  implements  are  better  constructed, 
and  are  more  complete. 

There  are  several  modes  of  strengthening  vinegar,  which 
is  not  sufficiently  acid.  If  a  cask  of  vinegar  be  exposed  to 
the  air  in  a  finosty  night  the  lee  which  will  be  found  in  it 
on  the  following  morning,  will  consist  of  veater  only,  con- 
gealed, and  the  liquid  that  remains  will  be  considerably 
stronger,  in  consequence  of  the  abstraction  from  it  of  so 
much  water  which  diluted  it:  if  the  process  be  repeated  se- 
\'eral  times,  vinegar  very  much  concentrated  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  same  action  will  take  place  with  wine,  if 
exposed  to  ccdd,  the  water  diluting  it  being  alone  congealed, 
and  the  remaining  liquid  will  contain  the  whole  of  the 
original  quantity  of  alcohol.  The  chemical  principle  of  this 
process  is  the  same  as  that  on  which  distillation  is  founded. 

If  sugar  be  added  to  vinegar,  in  a  few  weeks  this  liquid 
will  be  found  materially  increased  in  strength.  Whether 
the  sugar,  when  dissolved,  passes  through  the  vinous  into 
the  acetous  fermentation  is  not  known,  but  the  fact  is 
certain. 

Vinegar  consists  of  acetic  acH  coloured  and  flavonred  by 
the  skins  of  the  fruit,  or  partaking  of  tiie  tint  and  taste  of 
the  fermented  liquid  which  furnished  it  The  acetic  acid 
may  be  obtained  from  wood  pure,  by  the  following  process ; 
pieces  of  oak,  beech,  ash,  or  almost  any  wood,  except  that 
of  the  fir  tribe,  are  put  into  a  large  cylirftlrical  iron  retort, 
closed  air-tight  at  both  ends,  and  sunounded  by  fire  in  a 
furnace ;  a  tube  from  one  end  is  carried  through  a  cistern 
of  water,  and  terminates  in  a  worm  like  that  of  a  common 
still;  in  fkct  this  apparatus  is  no  other  than  a  atiU  for 
distilling  green  wood.  The  products  from  the  wood  consist 
of  water,  tar,  and  acetic  acid,  the  acid  and  water  with  some 
tar  mixed  together,  will  be  found  floating  in  the  receiver  on 
the  top  of  the  greater  part  of  the  latter  substance,  and  are 
separated  from  it  mechanically  by  means  of  a  pump.  Hie 
impure  acid  is  then  distilled  by  a  low  heat  and  thus 
another  portion  of  tar  is  separated  from  it;  but  it  requires 
further,  and  more  complicated  chemical-  treatment  which 
cannot  be  described  ^hcre,  to  purify  it  entirely  from  foreign 
admixture. 

Acetic  acid,  when  pure,  is  as  clear  and  colourless  as 
water,  and  of  such  a  strength  as  to  require  to  be  «^?hilid 
with  eight  or  nine  times  its  bulk  of  water^  to  redooe  it  to 
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an  eauality  in  tbat  respect  with  the  strongest  vineffar  ob- 
tained by  the  ordinary  processes :  when  thus  reduoea,  and 
flavoured  and  coloured  by  the  essential  oil  of  the  grape,  or 
other  fruit,  it  cannot  be  distinguished  fVom  ordinary  vinegar. 
The  tar  obtained  by  this  process  is  available  for  all  the  pur- 
poses to  which  that  substance  is  applied,  while  the  charcoal, 
or  residuum  in  the  retorts*  is  of  the  best  quality. 

The  uses  of  vinegar  in  preserving  animal  and  vegetable 
food,  and  as  a  condiment  to  many  dishes,  are  well  known, 
and  have  been  already  alluded  to.  Acetic  acid  is  also 
employed  in  many  arts,  as  in  manu&cturing  white  lead, 
and  sugar  of  lead,  and  also  in  surger 


BIRDS  CLUSTERING  FOR  WARMTH. 


Through  lofty  groves  the  ring-dovs  roves. 

The  path  of  man  to  shun  it ; 
The  haiel-bush  o'erhangs  the  thrash; 

The  spreading  thorn  the  linnet. 
Thus  every  kind  their  pleasure  find. 

The  savage  and  the  tender; 
Some  socialjoin,  and  leagues  combine; 

Some  solitary  wander. — Burns. 

It  is  cnrions  to.  witness  the  assistance  which  some 
animals  will  afford  to  each  other  under  circumstances 
of  danger  or  of  difficulty.  I  have  observed  it  in 
several  instances^  and  it  shows  a  kindness  of  disposi* 
tion  which  may  well  be  imitated.  It  is  not,  however^ 
confined  to  their  own  species,  as  the  following  fact 
will  prove.  A  farmer*s  boy  had  fed  and  taken  great 
care  of  a  colt.  He  was  working  one  day  in  a  field, 
and  was  attacked  by  a  bull.  The  boy  ran  to  a  ditch, 
and  got  into  it  just  as  the  bull  came  up  to  him.  The 
animal  endeavoured  to  gore  him,  and  would  probably 
have  succeeded,  had  not  the  colt  come  to  his  assist- 
ance. He  not  onl^  kicked  at  the  bull,  but  made  so 
loud  a  scream,  for  it  could  be  caUed  nothing  else, 
that  some  labourers,  who  were  working  near  the 
place,  came  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  extri- 
cated the  boy  from  the  danger  he  was  in.  I  have 
seen  cattle,  when  flies  have  been  troublesome,  stnnd 
side  by  side,  and  close  together,  the  head  of  one  at 
the  tail  of  the  other.  By  this  mutual  arrangement 
flics  were  brushed  off  from  the  head  of  each  animal 
as  well  as  their  sides,  and  only  two  sides  were  exposed 
to  tlie  attacks  of  the  insects.  Sheep  have  been  known 
to  take  care  of  a  lamb  when  the  dam  has  been  ren- 
dered incapable  of  assisting  it,  and  birds  will  feed  the 
helpless  young  of  others. 

Birds  also  wiU  cluster  together  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  each  other  warm.  I  have  observed  swallows 
clustering,  like  bees  when  they  have  swarmed,  in  cold 
autumnal  weather,  hanging  one  upon  another,  with 
their  wings  extended,  under  the  eaves  of  a  house.  I 
have  also  heard  more  than  one  instance  of  wrens 
being  found  huddled  together  in  some  snug  retreat 
for  the  purpose  of  reciprocating  warmth  and  comfort. 
The  following  interesting  communication  on  this 
subject  was  made  to  me  by  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham, 
an  author  of  whom  his  countrymen  are  justly  proud, 
and  who,  I  trust,  will  long  continue  to  delight  his 
admirers  with  the  productions  of  his  pen. 

He  says,  *'  1  have  once  or  twice  in  my  life  had  an 
opportunity  of  answering  that  touching*^  inquiry  of 
Bums — 

*  Ilk  happing  bird,  vee,  hapless  thing. 
That  in  the  merry  months  o*  spring. 
Delighted  me  to  hear  thee  sing. 

What  comes  o'  thee  ? 
Whare  wilt  thou  cower  thy  chitt'ring  wing 

An*  close  thy  e  e  ?* 

"  One  cold  December  night,  with  snow  in  the  aur, 
wheir  I  was  some  ten  years  old  or  so,  I  was  groping  for 
sparrows  under  the  caves  in  the  thatch,  where  you 
know  they  make  holes  like  those  bored  by  swrilows 
in  the  river-banks.     In  one  of  these  holes  I  got  a 


handful  or  something  softj  it  felt  feathery  and  warm, 
and  a  smothered  chirp  told  me  it  was  living.  I 
brought  it,  wondering,  to  my  father's  house,  and  took 
a  look  at  it  in  the  light.  The  ball  consisted  of  four 
living  wrens  ^  rolled  together,  the  heads  under  their 
wings,  and  their  feet  pulled  in,  so  that  nothing  was 
visible  outside  save  a  coating  of  mottled  feathers. 
This  I  took  to  be  their  mode  of  keeping  themselves 
warm  during  the  cold  of  winter.  If  you  ask,  if  I  am 
sure  my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  I  answer  Yes ; 
for  having  allowed  one  of  the  wrens  to  escape,  it  flew 
directly  to  where  my  father  was  reading  at  a  candle, 
and  I  had  the  misery  of  receiving  from  his  hand  one 
of  those  whippings  which  a  boy  is  not  likely  soon  to 
forget. 

"  When  eighteen  years  old,  or  thereabouts,  I  met 
with  something  of  the  same  kind :  there  was  a  differ- 
ence, indeed,  in  the  birds,  for  on  this  occasion  they 
were  magpies  f — not  birds  of  song,  but  of  noise.  I 
went  out  with  my  brother,  now  in  the  navy,  one  fine 
moonlight  winter  night,  to  shoot  wood-pigeons  in  a 
neighbouring  plantation.  The  wind  was  high,  and 
we  expected  to  find  them  in  a  sheltered  place,  where 
the  soU  was  deep,  and  the  spruce-firs  had  grown  high.  ^ 
As  I  went  cowering  along,  looking  through  the  branches 
between  me  and  the  moon,  I  saw  what  seemed  as 
large  as  a  well-filled  knapsack,  fixed  on  the  top  of  a 
long,  slender  ash-tree,  which  had  struggled  up  in 
spite  of  the  firs,  which  you  know  grow  very  rapidly. 
I  pointed  it  out  to  my  brother,  and  seizing  the 
shaft  of  the  tree,  shook  it  violently,  when.  If  one 
magpie  fell  to  the  ground,  there  were  not  less  than 
twenty  dropt  in  a  lump  at  my  feet.  Away  they  flew, 
screaming,  in  all  directions.  One  only  remained  on 
the  spot  which  they  occupied  on  the  tree,  and  I  shot 
it,  and  so  settled  what  kind  of  birds  had  been  hud- 
dled together  to  avoid  the  cold.  I  looked  at  them 
before  I  shook  them  down  for  a  minute's  space  or 
more,  and  could  see  neither  heads  nor  feet :  it  seemed 
a  bundle  of  old  clouts  or  feathers." ^Jesse. 

*  The  Scotch  call  them  cutri«^^reiis,  on  account  of  their  short 
tails. 

t  Magpies  'are  called  by  the  Highlanden,  "  Plack  and  Plue 
Purds,"  on  accoant  of  their  colour. 


The  law  of  our  constitution,  whereby  the  regulated  activity 
of  both  intellect  and  feeling  is  made  essential  to  sound 
bodily  health,  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
arrangements  of  an  all-wise  and  beneficent  Creator.  If 
we  shun  the  society  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  shrink 
fram  taking  a  share  in  the  active  duties  of  life,  mental 
indolence  and  physical  debility  beset  our  path.  ^  Whereas 
if,  by  engaging  in  the  business  of  life,  and  taking  an  active 
interest  in  the  advancement  of  society,  we  duly  exercise 
our  various  powers  of  perception,  thought,  and  feeling,  we 
promote  the  health  of  the  whole  corporeal  system,  invigorate 
the  mind  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  experience  the  highest 
mental  gratification  of  which  a  human  being  is  susceptible ; 
namely,  that  of  having  fulfilled  the  end  and  object  of  our 
being,  in  the  active  discharge  of  our  duties  to  God,  to  our 
fellow-men,  and  to  ourselves.  If  we  neglect  our  faculties 
or  deprive  them  of  their  objects,  we  weaken  the  organization, 
give  rise  to  distressing  diseases,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
perience the  bitterest  feelings  that  can  afflict  humanity — 
ennui  and  melancholy.  The  harmony  thus  shown  to  exist 
between  the  moral  and  physical  world  is  but  another 
example  of  the  numerous  inducements  to  that  right  conduct 
and  activity  in  pursuing  which  the  Creator  has  evidently 
destined  us  to  find  terrestrial  happiness. — Combe. 


National  happiness  must  be  produced  through  the  in- 
fluence of  religious  laws. — Southey. 


Good  seiue,  and  Christian  principle,  must  be  in  a  very 
languid  state,  when  a  disrelish  or  weariness  of  life  is  the 
predominant  feeling. — Private  Life, 
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In  the  jungles  about  Tillicherry,  iliere  la  a  largo  species 
of  monkey,  ftequonlly  tamed  by  tho  natives,  an'd  at  a 
»ill«Re  a  short  distance  from  this  celebrated  seaport  wo 
had  an  evidence  of  the  remarkable  sajfacity  of  this  aniiual. 
A  fev  yards  from  the  house  of  the  person  to  whom  it  be- 
longed, a  thick  pole,  at  least  thirty  feet  high,  had  been  fixed 
into  the  earth,  round  which  was  an  iron  ring,  and  to  this 
was  attached  a  strong  chain  of  considernble  length,  fastened 
to  a  band  round  the  monkev's  body.  The  ring  being  loose, 
it  slid  along  the  pole  when  he  ascended  or  descended.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  station  upon  the  top  of  the 
bamboo,  where  he  perched  as  if  to  enjoy  tho  beauties  of  the 
prospect  around  him.  The  crows,  which  in  India  are  very 
abundant  and  singularly  audacious,  taking  advantage  of  bis 
elevated  position,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  robbing  him  of 
his  food,  which  was  placed  every  morning  and  evening  at 
the  foot  of  the  pole.  To  this  be  had  vainly  expressed  big 
dislike  by  chattering,  and  other  indications  of  bis  displeasure 
equally  ineffectual;  but  they  continued  their  periodical 
depredations.  Finding  that  he  was  perfectly  unheeded,  he 
adopted  a  plan  of  retribution  as  eDectual  as  it  was  ingenious. 
One  morning,  when  his  tormentors  had  been  particularly 
troublesome,  he  appeared  as  if  seriously  indisposed :  he 
closed  his  eyes,  drooped  his  head,  and  exhibited  various 
otifer  symptoms  of  severe  suffering.  No  sooner  were  his 
ordinary  rations  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  bamboo,  than  the 
croivB,  watching  their  opportunity,  descended  in  great 
numbers,  and,  according  to  their  usual  practice,  began  to 
demolish  his  provisions.  The  monkey  now  began  to  slide 
down  the  pole  by  slow  degrees,  as  if  the  effort  were  painful 
to  hira,  and  as  if  so  overcome  by  indisposition  that  bis  re- 
maining strength  was  scarcely  equal  to  such  exertion. 
When  he  reached  the  ground,  he  rolled  about  for  some  time, 
seeming  in  great  agony,  until  he  found  himself  close  by  the 
vessel  employed  to  contain  his  food,  which  the  crows  had  by 
this  time  well-nieh  devoured.  There  was  still,  however,  some 
remaining,  whicli  a  solitary  bird,  emboldened  by  ttie  ap- 
parent indisposition  of  the  monkey,  advanced  to  seiie.  The 
wily  crcatig«  was  at  this  time  lying  in  a  state  of  apparent 
insenHibility  at  the  foot  of  the  pole,  and  close  by  the  pan. 
Tho  moraent  the  crow  stretched  out  its  head,  and  ere  it 
could  secure  a  moulhftil  of  the  interdicted  food,  the  watchful 
avenger  seized  the  depredator  by  the  neck  with  the  ranidity 
of  thought,  and  secured  it  from  doing  further  mischief.  He 
Dow  began  to  chatter  and  grin  with  every  expression  of  gra- 
tifled  triumph,  while  the  crows  flew  around,  cawing  in 
^<^stertius  chime,  as  if  deprecating  the  chastiseOtent  about 
to  "be  inflicted  upon  their  captive  companion.  The  monkey 
coDttmied  for  a  while  to  chatter  and  grin  ia  triumphant 


mockery  of  tlieir  distress ;  he  then  delibeislely  placed  the 
captive  crow  between  his  knees,  and  begin  to  pluck  it  with 
the  moat  humorous  graiity.  When  he  had  completely 
stripped  it,  except  the  large  feathers  in  the  pinions  and  tail, 
he  flung  it  into  the  air  as  nigh  as  his  strength  would  permit, 
and,  after  flapping  its  wings  for  a  few  seconds,  it  fell  on  the 
ground  with  a  stunning  shock.  The  other  crows,  which 
had  been  fortunate  enou^  to  escape  a  similar  castigation, 
DOW  surrounded  it,  and  immediately  pecked  it  to  death. 

The  animal  had  no  sooner  seen  this  ample  retribution 
^ealt  to  the  purloiner  of  his  repast,  than  be  ascended  the 
bamboo  to  ei]joy  a  quiet  repose.  The  next  time  his  food 
was  brought,  not  a  single  crow  approached  it. — Orientai 
Anntial. 


TBK    FUNERAL  AT  «EA. 
Dee*  mists  hung  over  the  mariner's  grave, 

Wlien  the  holy  funerol  rile  woa  read; 
And  every  breath  on  the  dark-blue  wave, 

deemed  hushed,  to  hallow  the  friendless  dead. 
And  heavily  heaved  on  the  gloomy  sea. 

The  ship  that  sheltered  that  homeless  one, 
A)  IhoDgh  his  funeral-hour  should  be, 

When  tho  waves  were  still,  and  the  winds  wore  gonsb 
And  ihoro  he  lay,  in  his  coarse,  cold  shroud, — 

And  straugetfi  were  round  (he  cofEnlcas ; 
Not  a  Idnsman  was  seen  among  that  crowd, — 

Not  an  eye  to  weep,  nor  a  lip  to  bless. 
No  sound  from  the  chnrch's  pos^g  boll 

Wis  echoed  along  the  pathless  deepj 
The  hearts  that  were  far  away,  to  tell 

Where  the  mariner  Ues  in  ttis  lasting  sleep. 
Not  a  whisper-then  lingered  upon  the  air, — 

O'er  hit  body,  one  moment,  his  meesmatu  bentt 
But  the  plunging  sound  of  Ihp  dead  was  there. 

And  the  ocean  is  now  his  monument '. 
But  many  a  sigh,  and  many  a  tear. 

Shall  be  breathed,  and  shed,  in  the  honra  to  coiu^ — 
When  the  widow  and  btherlesa  shall  hear 

How  he  died,  far,  far  ironLliis  bappy  home  1 — Fnrs. 

LONDON. 
JSHM    WILLIAM    PARKKR.    WEST    STRAND. 
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THE  VAtEEY  OF  THE  MOUOTTA, 

IN   SWIXaSKLAND. 

Thx  Mouottatbal  is  a  valley  of  Switzerland^  sknatcd 
in  the  canton  of  Schwytz ;  it  derives  its  name  from 
the  river  Mouotta,  by  which  it  is  watered,  and  wbieh 
flows  into  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  or  the  WaldsUUter 
See,  between  three  and  four  miles,  in  a  direct  line,  to 
the  westward  of  the  town,  or  rather  village,  of  Sch wrtz, 
the  capital  of  the  canton.  The  length  of  this  valley 
is  nine  or  ten  miles,  and  its  direction  is  pretty  nearly 
from  west  to  east.  It  has  all  the  appearances  of 
fertility,  and  its  smiling  land8cq)e  is  set  ofif  by  the 
contrast  of  a  stupendous  rampart  of  monntahis, 
which  screen  it,  though  not  too  closely,  on  almost 
every  aide.  Towards  its  eastern  extremity  is  the 
village  of  Monotta,  a  small  collection  of  cottages, 
possessing  a  church,  which,  for  a  long  time,  held  the 
second  r»ak  in  the  cantim,  and  used  to  be  visited  by 
numerous  pilgrims  ftom  the  neighbouring  territories 
of  Uri  and  Unterwalden.  The  eastern  boundary  pf 
the  valley  is  the  lofty  mount  Prsghel,  which  stretches 
also  along  a  portion  of  its  noathern  side;  this 
mountain  here  forms  the  limit  between  the  cantons 
of  Schwytz  and  Qlaris,  sloping  down  upon  the  ride 
of  the  latter  into  the  Klonthal,  or  valley  of  the  little 
river  Klon. 

The  entrance  to  this  valley  is  between  two  «imI 
three  miles  from  tlftrtown  of  Schwytz;  it  begins 
near  a  littk  village  bearing  the  name  of  Sehdnenbuch. 
The  most  direct  communication  between  the  towns 
of  Schwytz  and  Glaris,  is  by  the  Mouottatbal }  the 
road  passes  tlurough  the  whole  length  of  the  valley, 
then  to  the  summit  of  the  Praghel,  and  down  its 
opposite  slope  into  the  Khmthal,  traversing  the  whc^ 
length  also  of  this  latter  valley,  which  extends  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  Glaris.  The  difficulties  of 
this  route  are  very  great ;  the  passage  of  the  mountain 
is  an  especially  arduous  -task.  Simond  crossed  it, 
and  performed  the  whole  journey  between  Glaris  and 
Schwytz:  he  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the  labour 
which  attended  its  accomplishment,  A  considerable 
time  was  spent  in  the  ascent  of  the  Praghel,  which  rose 
from  the  Klonthal,  "  in  aU  its  pride,  craggy,  bate,  and 
gray  ;*'  the  summit  was  deserted  by  all  living  creatures 
except  the  birds  of  prey,  "  now  hovering  over  its  pre- 
cipices, while  their  keen  glance  explored  every  secret 
recess )  then  gliding  obliquely  down  on  motionless 
wings,  yet  swift  as  thought  in  pursuit  of  some  im- 
perceptible object."  The  descent  of  the  opposite 
slope,  towards  the  valley  of  the  Mouotta,  is  by  a  very 
steep  winding  path,  or  rather  a  succession  of  slippery 
steps  coarsely  out  into  the  rock;  down  this  precarious 
way,  horses  and  mules  laden  with  a  weight  of  more 
than  two  hundred  pounds  will  manage  to  find  a 
passage,  often  with  their  hind  feet  above  the  level  of 
their  ears,  and  occasionally,  indeed,  placed  in  such 
situations  as  to  need  the  driver  to  assist  them  and 
hold  them  back  by  the  tail. 

Coxe  mentions,  in  reference  to  this  valley,  a«urious 
circumstance  which  was  communicated  to  him  by 
General  Pfyffer,  the  same  patient  ingenious  old  man 
whose  model  in  relief  of  a  large  portion  of  Switzer- 
land we  described  in  a  notice  of  the  town  of  Lucerne  *. 
As  a  proof  of  the  astonishing  confidence  mutually 
entertained  by  the  inhabitants,  the  general  pointed 
out  to  him,  ''  on  each  side  of  the  road  that  runs 
through  the  valley  of  Mouotta,  in  the  canton  of 
Schwytz,  several  ranges  of  small  shops,  uninhabited, 
yet  filled  with  various  goods,  of  which  the  prices  are 
marked:  any  passengers  who  wish  to  become  pur- 
chasers, enter  the  shops,  take  away  th«  merchandise 
ittd  deposit  the  price^  which  tiie  owners  call  for  in 


the  evemng."  We  Bnd  no  mention  of  thk  very 
comfortable  mode  of  doing  business  in  more  recent 
writers;  It  passed  away,  probably,  with  those  days 
of  pastoral  simplicity  in  which  alone  it  could  prevail, 
and  which  certainly  did  exist  at  no  very  remote 
period  in  some  of  the  more  retired  amoi^  the  Swim 
Valleys. 

This  valley,  however,  derives  its  chief  interest  from 
the  sanguinarv  seenes  of  which  it  was  the  theatre  at 
the  close  of  the  last  centttry;  like  many  other  parts 
of  Switzerland,  till  that  time  as  little  known,  its 
peaceful  retirement  was  then  rudely  disturbed  by  the 
fierce  encounter  of  hostile  armies.    At  the  close  of 
the  year  1798,  the  ancient  government  of  the  Swiss 
was  no  longer  in  existence,  and  their  territory  was  in 
the  hands  of   the  republican    soldiers  of    France. 
Soon  afterwards  war  was  renewed  between  the  Froich 
and  Austrians;    and  the  latter,  having  gained  the 
decisive  victory  of  Stockach,  in  Suabia,  on  the  2l8tof 
March,  1799,  passed  on  to  the  westward,  and  entered 
Switzerland  in  force,  with  the  intention  of  foUowing 
up  their  success  and  expelling  their  enemies  ^m 
that  country.     Its  poor  inhabitants  suffered  severely 
in  the  struggle  which  ensued;    their  inclination  in 
general  led  them  to  support  the  Austriaus,  but  many 
were  compelled  by  the  French  to  take  up  arms  against 
them.    To  use  ^  words  of  a  national  historian, 
Zschokke,  ''  Swiss  fought  against  Swiss,  under  the 
banners  both  of  Austria  and  France;  tumults  and 
revolts,  sometimes  occasioned  by  carrying  into  effect 
the  act  of  conscription,  sometimes  from  the  desiie  of 
favouring  the   Austrian    arms,  prevailed    in   every 
direction.  *  *  *  *  In  the  mean  time,  in  the  valleys 
in  the  highest  Alps,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes, 
the  din  of  foreign  arms  was  heard;  one  field  of  battle 
was  left  reeking  close  to  another,  and  men  and  horses 
were  seen  traversing  mountain-ridges  known  hitherto 
only  to  the  chamois-hunter.     Never,  since  the  occu- 
pation of  the  country  by  the  Romans,  the  AUemanni, 
and  Burgundians,  had  Switzerland  experienced  such 
overwhelming  misery.'* 

The  success  of  the  contending  armies  was  varied  ; 
the  Grison  country,  and  that  moantun-chain  which 
includes  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  were  sucoeauvely 
lost  and  won  by  both.  In  the  month  of  June  the 
Austrians,  everywhere  victorious,  had  advanced  on 
the  south  to  the  pass  of  the  St  Gothard,  and  on  the 
north  to  the  town  of  Ziirich  and  the  borders  of  the 
Rhine.  By  the  middle  of  August  they  were  again 
driven  back  on  the  southern  part  of  their  line  -,  and 
the  French  remained  undisputed  masters  of  the  St 
Gothard,  and  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Cantcxis  of 
Schwytz  and  Uri.  The  Mouottatbal  was  one  of  the 
districts  from  which  the  Austrians  were  thus  expelled, 
and  their  efforts  to  retain  it  were  among  the  most 
strenuous  which  they  displayed.  They  took  poet  on 
the  bridge  at  the  village  of  Mouotta,  and  bravely 
repulsed  the  body  of  French  troops  sent  to  attack 
them  by  the  right  bank  of  the  river  -,  of  course,  when 
a  second  came  up  along  the  left  bank,  and  placed 
them  between  two  fires,  they  could  hold  their  station 
no  longer.  Soon  afterwards  the  mass  of  the  Austrian 
forces  quitted  Switzerland,  with  the  Archduke  Charles, 
to  take  the  field  in  Germany ;  their  place  was  sup- 
plied by  30,000  Russians,  who  succeeded  to  the  posi- 
tion which  they  had  ocpupied  in  the  town  of  ZiiHch, 
on  the  northern  border  of  the  lake  of  that  name, 
and  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Limmat 
Greneral  Hotze,  with  the  remainder  of  the  Austrian 
force,  29,000  men,  continued  the  line  to  the  south, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Linth.  Immediately  to  the 
westward  were  the  French,  under  their  able  leader^ 
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j^Bgaensif^'^  principal  strength  wa«  gathered  upon 
the  Albia,  and  upon  the  high  ground  whence  ^ey 
could  watch  their  opponents  about  ZUricb. 

For  more  than  three  weeks  after  the  change  bad 
been  effected,  both  armies  remained  in  a  state  of 
inactivity;  but,  in  the  mean  while,  the  allies  had 
been  occupied  in  the  formation  of  a  project,  which 
they  fondly  hoped  would  lead  to  the  expulsion^  if 
not  the  annihilation  of  the  French  force.  The  famous 
Suwarrow,  the  conqueror  of  the  Poles  and  the  Turks, 
-was  then,  with  nearly  20,000  Russians,  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  where  he  had  been  reaping  fresh  laurels 
from  his  successes  against  the  French ;  if  he  could 
be  brought  with  his  veteran  troops  into  Switzerland, 
it  was  thought  that  the  most  sanguine  results  might 
fairly  be  anticipated.  Accordingly  it  Was  arranged 
that  he  should  cross  the  Alps  by  the  pass  of  the  St 
Gothard,  and  march  at  once  northward  into  Mas- 
sena*s  rear ;  the  troops  in  his  front  were  to  remain 
quiet  until  this  manoeuvre  was  executed,  when  the 
French  would  find  themselves  placed  between  two 
armies. 

Suwarrow  forced  the  St.  Gothard  on  the  24th  of 
September,  driving  before  him  the  French  troops  who 
attempted  to  obstruct  his  passage  j  he  arrived  on  the 
26th  at  Altorf,  and  finding  the  banks  of  the  Lucerne 
or  W^ldstetten  lake  to  be  ipipracticable,  he  boldly 
determined  to  force  his  way  across  the  mountains 
into  the  valley  of  the  Mouotta,  which  would  lead  him 
to  the  heart  of  the  canton  of  Schwytz.  There  was 
no  known  route  by  which  he  could  traverse  the  inter- 
vening tract  of  country;  but  the  bold  Russian  was 
not  to  be  deterred,  and  he  resolved  to  explore^  one. 
He  first  penetrated  through  the  Schachenthal — ^then 
through  the  Kientzigth^;  next  he  crossed  the 
mountain  called  the  Kientzighoulm,  and  descended 
into  a  narrow  valley,  or  rather  water- course,  which 
led  him  into  the  Mouottathal,  through  the  opening 
which  lies  opposite  to  the  village  of  Mouotta.  "The 
shepherds  of  the  Alps,"  says  Ebel,  "  never  speak  but 
with  admiration  of  the  passage  of  the  Russians  over 
the  Kientzighoulm, — a  summit  on  which  no  other 
beast  is  accustomed  to  tread  but  the  goat,  and  which 
is  visited  by  no  human  being  save  the  herdsman  and 
the  chamois-hunter."  "  Probably  no  traveller,"  said 
a  Swiss  guide  to  a  writer  we  have  before  quoted, 
''had  ever  before  passed  the  Kientzighoulm  from 
Altorf  to  the  Mouottathal}  the  very  shepherds  take 
off  their  shoes,  and  hold  by  their  hands,  where  armies 
marched  during  that  memorable  campaign.  The 
precipices  were  strewn  with  bodies  of  fallen  soldiers  3 
not  a  mossy  rock  beside  a  running  spring,  that  had 
not  been  chosen  by  some  of  them  to  lay  down  his 
head  and  die;  and  when,  in  the  ensuing  year,  the 
melting  of  the  snows  left  the  corpses  uncovered,  the 
ravenous  birds  of  prey  became  so  dainty  that  they 
fed  their  young  only  with  the  eyes !" 

Suwarrow  reached  the  village  of  Mouotta,  with  the 
main  body  of  his  army,  on  the  27th  of  September; 
and  bitter  must  have  been  his  mortification  then,  to 
learn  that  all  his  combinations  had  been  ruined;  that 
Massena,  well  apprised  of  the  project  of  getting  into 
his  rear,  had  put  50,000  troops  into  motion  on  the 
very  day  the  St.  Gothard  was  forced,  and  attacked 
the  armies  in  his  front — that  Hotze  was  killed,  and 
his  successor  Petrarch  in  full  flight  to  the  Rhine, — 
and  that  Korsakow,  leaving  Ziirich,  had  been  defeated 
in  a  murderous  conflict,  and  was  also  retreating  in 
the  direction  of  that  river.  The  defeat  of  this  latter 
general  was,  indeed,  complete, — ^thousands  of  his 
Russians  being  slain;  and  so  unexpected  was  it,  that 
Massena  and  his  staff  are  said  to  have  sat  down  to  a 
sumptuous  dinner  which  had  been  prepared  in  Ziirich 


at  the  house  of  the  British  minister,  to  celebrate  the 
passage  of  the  Alps  by  Suwarrow.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
this  bad  news,  the  boldness  and  energy  of  Suwarrow 
did  not  forsake  him;  he  wrote  to  Korsakow,  and  his 
generals,  that  they  should  answer  with  their  heads  for 
every  further  step  that  they  retreated; — "I  am 
coming."  he  added,  "to  repair  your  faults."  He 
marched  quickly  towards  the  opening  of  the  Mouotta- 
thal, with  the  intent  of  passing  round  towards  the 
east,  and  doing  something  to  retrieve  the  posture  of 
affairs;  but  his  active  enemies  met  him  at  its  very 
mouth,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Schwytz. 

A  desperate  battle  ensued,  the  chief  scene  of  con- 
tention being  the  bridge  which  is  represented  in  our 
engraving;  the  carnage  at  this  point  was  terrible,  and 
the  torrent  '^  was  encumbered  for  several  days  with 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  of  both  nations."  The  guide 
who  conducted  Simond  to  the  top  of  the  Mount 
R^ghi,  gave  him  an  animating  description  of  these  con- 
flicts ;  from  that  summit,  the  entrance  to  the  Mouotta* 
thai — "  a  narrow  gorge  between  high  mountains,  with 
a  torrent  issuing  out  of  it," — ^was  distinctly  visible. 
The  bridge  was,  he  says,  taken  and  retaken  many 
times;  "  the  mingled  blood  of  the  two  nations  crim- 
soned the  stream  which  carried  down  their  floating 
bodies."  Suwarrow  strove  hard,  and  was  very  near 
forcing  his  way;  at  length  he  desisted,  and  turning 
round,  sought  a  passage  by  the  difficult  route  we  have 
already  described,  over  the  Praghel  to  Glaris,  harassed 
all  the  while  by  his  enemies,  who  kept  his  rear  con- 
tinually fighting.  When  he  reached  the  outlet  of  the 
valley  of  Glaris,  he  found  it  already  occupied  by  the 
French;  and  "having,  therefore,  explored  another 
mountain  route,  he  managed  to  reach  the  town  of 
Coire  in  the  Grisons,  on  Ihe  4th  of  October,  having 
lost  one-fourth  of  bis  numbers  in  the  eleven  days 
which  he  had  spent  in  marching  and  fighting  since 
his  departure  from  Italy. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Mouottathal  were  grievously 
injured  by  this  war;  Ebel  tells  us  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1800,  between  six  and  seven 
hundred  of  them — ^that  is,  three-fourths  of  theur 
whole  number — ^were  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  indi- 
gence as  to  be  obliged  to  inscribe  their  names  on  the 
list  of  the  poor.  The  same  was  the  case  with  one- 
fourth  of  the  remainining  population  of  the  canton, 
so  completely  had  its  prosperity, — "  the  work  of  500 
years  of  peace," — ^been  destroyed  in  two  short  years 
of  warfare.  Many  resorted  to  emigration;  and 
hundreds  of  children  were  dispersed  into  other  parts 
of  Switzerland,  there  to  find  the  shelter  of  which  they 
had  been  deprived  in  their  native  valleys.  Yet  all 
this  misery  has  now  passed  away;  ''Time,"  says 
Simond,  "  and  patient  industry,  have  effaced  all  traces 
of  calamities  seemingly  so  recent,  and  Schwytz 
appears  at  present  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  the 
Swiss  cantons.' 

For  that  conceit,  that  learning  should  undermine  the  reve- 
rence for  laws  and  government,  it  is  assuredly  a  mere 
depravation  and  calumny,  without  any  shadow  of  truth. 
For  to  say  that  a  blind  custom  of  obedience  should  be  a 
surer  obligation  than  duty  taught  and  understoot^  is  to 
affirm  that  a  blind  man  may  tread  surer  by  i|  guide,  than 
a  seeing  man  can  by  a  light.  And  it  is  without  all  con- 
troversy, that  learning  doth  make  the  minds  of  men  gentle, 
amiable,  and  phant  to  government;  whereas  ignorance 
makes  them  churlish,  thwa*^4ng,  and  mutinous ;  and  the 
evidence  of  time  doth  clear  this  assertion,  considering  that 
the  most  barbarous,  rude,  and  unlearned  times  have  been 
most  subject  to  tamults,  seditions,  and  changes. — Lord 
Bacon. 


It  is  so  pleasant  to  talk  of  one*B  self,  that  one  had  rather 
talk  of  one's  faults  than  not  talk  of  one's  self  at  all.— • 
Hannah  More. 
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EFFECTS  OP  LIGflTNINQ  ON  OAKS, 

AND    THE    DISCOVERY    OF   VARIOUS    FIGURES    AND 

EXTRANEOUS    BODIES    BURIED  WITHIN   THE 

SUBSTANCE    OF  AGED   TREES. 

As  far  as  the  very  imperfect  records  that  we  possess 
will  allow  of  generalization,  it  appears  that  oaks  are 
more  frequently  struck  with  lightning  than  other 
trees;  and  this  circumstance,  it  would  seem,  has 
been  less  observed  hy  naturalists  than  hy  poets.  Shak- 
speare  expressly  alludes  to  this  peculiarity^  when  he 

says, — 

thought-execntiiig  fires, 

'Vaunt  oouriera  to  oah-clwmng  thunderbolts.  ' 

Whether  this  liability  may  be  owing  to  their  fre- 
quently superior  height,  or  whether,  as  I  suspect,  the 
inferior  conductibility  of  firs  and  other  resinous  woods 
may,  in  some  measure,  protect  them,  whilst  the  im- 
perfect conducting  power  of  the  dense  oak  may  be 
sufficient  to  attract,  but  not  able  to  pass  off  harm- 
lessly the  atmospheric  electricity,  is  not  known. 
However  this  may  be»  oaks  are  thus  frecucntly  struck, 

and  when 

The  dread  ratiUi\g  tlmnder 

BiAs  Jove*8  stout  oak  with  his  own  bolt, 

the  devastation  which  the  shock  occasions  is  most 
surprising. 

A  short  time  after  the  accident,  I  saw,  at  Pinner, 
the  ruins  of  a  very  fine  oak,  not  arrived  at  maturity, 
perfectly  'sound  and  of  the  strongest  kind,  which 
bad  been  struck  by  lightning  during  a  vident  tempest 
in  July,  1828.  The  shock  had  entirely  severed 
the  whole  of  its  majestic  arms,  just  at*  their  junction 
with  the  trunk,  and  scattered  them  around.  The 
tree,  which  was  about  ten  feet  in  girth,  was  com- 
pletely stripped  of  its  bark,  and  the  body  shivered 
from  the  cyme  into  the  root.  Perpendicular  clefts 
passed  into  the  heart-wood,  and  rent  through  the 
trunk  in  many  places,  so  that  splinters  of  six,  eight, 
or  ten  feet  long,  by  three  or  four  inches  thick,  might 
be  pulled  out  as  billets  would  be  pulled  out  of  a  faggot. 
The  wood  of  trees  sometimes  suffers  more  than  the 
bark;  at  others  the  bark  is  entirely  stripped  off,  with 
little  comparative  injury  to  the  wood.  Occasionally 
the  branches  chiefly  suffer,  but  more  frequently  they 
escape,  while  the  trunk  (as  in  this  case,)  is  abso- 
lutely shattered,  and  the  whole  of  its  bark  rent  off, 
that  of  the  boughs,  and  even  the  leaves,  being  wholly 
unaffected.  In  a  similar  manner  we  find  the  clothes 
of  persons  consumed  by  lightning,  while  their  bodies 
remain  unhurt ;  their  bones  shivered,  while  the  softer 
parts  are  little  injured  ^  or  the  blade  of  a  sword 
struck,  while  the  scabbard  escapes. 

Of  the  force  required  to  produce  such  destruc- 
tion in  less  than  a  second  of  time,  and  to  scatter 
fragments  of  wood  of  several  pounds*  weight  each, 
to  the  distance  of  sixty,  or  even  of  eighty  yards, 
some  faint  idea  may  be  conceived,  when  it  is  known 
that  a  strip  of  good  oak,  three  feet  long,  and  only 
one  inch  square,  will  support  a  weight,  suspended 
at  the  central  point,  of  330  pounds.  Part  of  one 
of  the  splinters  of  the  Pinner  oak  just  mentioned, 
the  cohesiop  of  which  was  much  diminished,  and  its 
strength,  of  course,  much  lessened,  by  the  force  of  the 
thunder-shock,  two  feet  long,  and  one  and  a  quarter 
feet  between  the  fulcral  points,  only  one  inch  and  a. 
half  by  half  an  inch  thick,  and  two  and  a  half 
inches  deep,  easily  supported  686  lbs.  j  7  cwt  bent 
it  slightly,  and  by  adding  three  quarters  more  to  the 
7  cwt.  it  curved,  though  without  fracture,  about  an 
inch  downwards.  To  break  a  piece  five  inches  square, 
and  seven  feet  long,  between  the  fulcral  points,  de- 
manded a  force  of  four  tons,  three  quarters,  and 


seventeen  pounds.  Such  WM  the  result  of  a  trial 
made  on  some  oak  of  New  Forest  growth,  at  the 
command  of  the  First  Commissioner  of  His  Majesty's 
Woods;  the  lightning  having,  in  the  storm  already 
noticed,  struck  a  fine  oak  in  an  elevated  part  of 
Ytene,  and  rent  out  a  very  long  strip,  of  about  two 
inches  wide  by  one  in  thickness,  from  its  very  heart ; 
nearly  one  quarter  of  the  tree  was  forced  away  firom 
the  body,  and  several  of  the  massy  limba  of  the 
upper  part  driven,  as  it  were,  from  the  sockets,  a 
distance  of  several  feet. 

Trees  thus  casually  struck  by  lightning  have  some- 
times excited  much  astonishment,  from  letters,  figures, 
&c.,  being  found  engraven  in  the  heart- wood,  often  at 
a  foot  from  the  surface,  and  as  much  ^m  the 
centre.  Crucifixes,  images  of  the  virgin,  and  other 
extraneous  matters,  have  been  also  found  in  the  like 
situations. '  In  the  church  of  the  White  Nuns,  of 
the  order  of  St.  Angusttn,  at  Maestricht,  there  is  pre- 
served the  figure  of  a  crucifix,  said  to  have  been 
found  in  the  heart  of  a  walnut-tree  on  its  being  split 
by  lightning. 

Trees  which  have  been  felled  for  economical  pur- 
poses, often  exhibit  the  same  curious  circumstances. 
In  the  year  1816,  when  some  trees  were  removed  oo 
the  enclosure  of  the  waste  land  at  Smallberry-green, 
bordering  the  footway  of  the  great  western  road,  and 
nearly  opposite  the  mansion  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  a  gold  ring  about  the  weight  of  a  weddioig 
ring,  rather  flat  and  broad,  with  the  following  inscrip- 

'  Constancy  is  a  noble  T«rtii, 

rudely  engraven  on  the  inside,  was  found  embedded 
in  the  root  of  an  elm-tree.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  also 
had  in  his  museum  a  log  of  wood,  brought  from  the 
East  Indies,  which,  on  being  split,  exhibited  these 
words  in  Portuguese,  Da  hoa  ora,  L  e.,  Dei  (Deua) 
bonam  horam.  Jacobus  Jaffarellus,  among;  his  unheard 
of  curiosities,  tells  of  a  tree  found  in  Holland,  "  which 
being  cut  to  pieces  by  a  wood-cleaver,  bad  in  one 
part  of  it  the  figure  of  a  chahce,  in  another  that  of 
a  priest's  albe,  in  another  that  of  a  stole,  and  in  a 
word  there  were  represented  very  near  aU  the  orna- 
ments belonging  to  a  priest.  Furthermore,  Hayman 
Rooke  mentions,  that  on  cutting  down  some  trees  in 
the  Hays  of  Birkland  and  Bilhagh  in  Sherwood 
Forest,  letters,  &c.,  were  found  within  the  wood  of 
several,  marking  the  king's  reign;  and  fac-similes  of 
his  figures  are  given  in  our  engravings.  In  one  tree 
were  found  several  letters,  and  among  them  I.  R.,  for 
James  Rex.     The   following  cut  shows  the  hollow 


which  the  letters  originally  formed,  and  the  next 
the  same  letters  reversed  and  in  relief,  being  the 
layers  of  new  wood  which  covered  the  old,  and  filled 
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up  tbe  depressitmg  vbidi  the  knife  bad  made.  Ii 
another  tree  there  was  fonod  a  crown  with  W.  M. 
for  'William  and  Maiy,  and  in  a  third- 1.,  with  a 


crovn  like  the  old  crown,  in  prints  of  King  John. 
The  tree  containing  W.  M.  waa  cut  down  in  1 785  ;  the 
letters  were  nine  inches  within  the  tree,  and  three 
feet  three  inches  from  the  centre :  the  letter  J.  was 
eighteen  inches  within  the  anrface,  and  above  a  foot 
from  the  centre. 

These  circumEtances,  which  at  first  were  thoaght 
astonishing,  and  by  many  deemed  miracnlons,  will 
admit  of  ready  explanation  if  we  consider  the  manner 
ia  which  the  annual  growth  of  wood  in  most 
European  trees  takes  place,  and  the  relative  sitaationa 
in  which  the  successive  strata  are  deposited.  All  oi 
native  trees,  and,  indeed,  a  vast  variety  of  vegetabli 
are  what  botanists  name  txogena:,  or  outside  gromnef 
plants;  i.  e.,  the  leaves  and  rootlets,  both  of  which 
last  but  a  year,  and  are  annually  reproduced,  coni' 
municate  with  each  other  by  a  double  series  of  vessels 
extending  through  the  whole  plant,  and  forming, 
fact,  its  wood  and  bark.  In  plants  of  one  year  old 
there  is  only  a  single  layer  of  each;  but  in  perennial 
woody  plants,  although  the  leaves  are  shed  yearly, 
the  layers  of  wood  and  bark  remain,  and  form  a  case 
and  mould,  between  which  a  similar  double  series  of 
new  vesseb  are  seated,  which  establish  a  similar 
communication  from  the  roots  to  the  leaves  of  the 
succeeding  year.  This  process  is  continually  going 
on,  each  successive  crop  of  leaves  having  a  successive 
double  series  of  vessels  running  to  and  tram  the 
rootlets,  forming  what  is  called  the  new  wood  and 
new  bark;  and  always  deposited  outside  the  old 
wood-vessels,  which  form  the  duramen,  i.  c.,  the  old  or 
heart-wood,  and  within  the  old  bark  vessels  which 
form  the  volumen,  i.  e.,  the  old  or  outer  bark.  These 
successive  layers,  which  increase  the  diametric  bulk 
of  trees,  are  well  seen  in  transverse  sections  of  wood, 
forming  many  concentric  circles,  and  from  counting 
the  number,  a  shrewd  guess  may  be  ventured  as  to 
the  age  of  a  tree  :  there  are,  however,  exceptions  and 
sources  of  error  in  such  a  computation. 

If  an  injury  be  done  to  the  bark  and  wood  of  any 
certain  year,  say  in  a  tree  of  a  foot  in  girth,  the 
layers  of  each  succeeding  year  will  cover  in  the 
wound  of  the  wood,  and  stretch  wider  the  wound  in 
the  bark,  and  in  the  course  of  ten  or  a  dozen  seasons, 
if  the  injury  has  not  been  very  extensive,  there  will 
be  a  series  of  ten  or  twelve  layers  of  wood  over  the 
first  injured  stratum,  and  by  the  same  time  the  old 
hark  will  have  cracked,  or  more  or  less  peeled  off,  or 
have  so  much  widened  by  the  increase  of  the  tmnk 
within  it,  as  to  have  obliterated  the  external  injury. 
These  gradations  may  be  seen  in  almost  every  copse, 

.  for  love,  mischief,  or  rustic  ambition  will  cut  initials 
and  many  devices  upon  trees,  which,  when  afterwards 
discovered,  excite  much  vill^e  wonder. 

The  letters  and  figures  referred  to,  owet^  their  origin, 
without   doubt,  to   such  causes.      The  initials   and 

'  crowns  of  John,  and  WiDiatn  and  Mary,  discovered 
in  the  oaks  of  Sherwood,  wera  probab^  cat  by  the 


foresters  in  the  respective  monarchs'  reigtu;  and  the 
W.  and  M.  being  found  only  nine  inches  within  the 
tree,  and  the  I,  eighteen,  confirms  this  conjecture. 
Rings,  cmcifixea,  images,  &c.,  &c.,  found  in  similar 
sitnations,  have  been  enclosed  in  the  like  manner, 
after  having  been  engraven  in,  or  fixed  to  the  trees 
from  love,  folly,  or  devotion. 

The  writer  has  several  specimens  showing  wounds 
thus  enclosed,  and  cavities  formed,  and  often  dead 
branches  of  trees,  when  small,  are  included  in  a 
similar  manner^  and  grown  over  by  the  parent  trunk. 
Queen  Anne's  and  Queen  Charlotte's  oaks  in  Windsor 
forest,  both  of  which  have  had  brass  plates,  with 
commemorative  inscriptions  thereon,  fixed  to  them, 
might  be  given  as  further  illustrations;  over  the 
edges  of  the  plates,  the  yearly  increasing  bark  has 
already  made  considerable  encroachments,  and  in  due 
course  of  time  will  progressively  enclose  the  whole. 
To  this  process  do  we  owe  that  more  knotted  and 
variegated  texture  of  the  central  parts  of  planks,  on 
I  which  much  of  the  beauty  of  heart-wood  depends ; 
for  the  abortive  buds  and  nodes  of  young  trees  which 
had  not  energy  sufiBcient  to  evolve  themselves  as 
branches,  form  knurls,  and  their  relics  or  rudiments, 
in  a  variety  of  contortions,  are  thus  enclosed  and 
buried  in  the  hearts  of  aged  trees.  Dr.  Plot  mentions 
an  instance  of  this  kind,  but  more  extraordinary,  in 
which  a  living  shrub  was  in  part  enclosed  by  an 
ancient  oak  at  Drayton  Basset:  the  thorn,  he 
says,  seems  to  pass  throngb  it  in  several  places. 
Several  examples  are  likewise  on  record,  in  which 
birds'  nests  containing  eggs,  and  even  living  animals, 
snch  as  toads,  have  been,  like  Ariel,  imprisoned  in  the 
solid  substance  of  various  trees. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of  such 
enclosures  of  foreign  bodies,  is  that  recorded  by  Sir 
John  Clarke,  who  thus  writes: — 

"Being  lately  in  Cnmberland,  I  there  observed 
three  curiosities  in  Wingfield  Park,  belonging  to  the 
Earl  of  Thanrtj  the  first  was  a  huge  oak,  at  least 
sixty  feet  high,  and  four  feet  in  diameter,  on  which  the 
last  great  thunder  had  made  a  very  odd  impression; 
for  a  piece  was  cut  ont  of  the  tree,  about  three  inches 
broad,  and  two  inches  thick,  in  a  straight  line  from 
top  to  bottom.  The  second  waa,  that  in  another  tree 
of  the  same  height,  the  thunder  had  cut  out  a  piece 
of  the  same  breadth  and  thickness,  from  top  to  bot* 
tom,  in  a  spiral  line,  making  three  turns  about  the 
tree,  and  entering  into  the  ground  about  six  feet  deep. 
The  third  was,  the  horn  of  a  lai^  deer  found  in  the 
heart  of  an  oak,  which  was  discovered  on  cutting 
down  the  tree;  it  was  found  fixed  in  the  timber  by 
large  iron  cramps:  it  seems,  therefore,  that  it  had 
been  first  fastened  on  the  outside  of  the  tree  which 
in  growing  afterwards,  had  enclosed  the  horn." 
This  last  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  astonishing  cir- 
cumstances of  the  kind  known ;  it  is,  with  only  one 
exception  the  largest  extraneous  body  ever  dis- 
covered thus  buried,  as  it  were,  in  the  living  substance 
of  a  tree. 

The  other  case  to  which  allosion  is  made,   is  a 

specimen  now  in  the  museum  at  BerUn,    (and   of 

which  an  account  was  given  to  the  writer  by  a  Polish 

iblemau  who  had  seen  it,)   of  a  stag's  bead  with 

ims,  &c.,  enclosed  in  the  same  way  in  the  body  of 

a  tree  which  grew  in  Poland. 

If  these  things  had  been  seen  by  those  persons 
ho  imagined  the  letters,  figures,  &c.,  referred  to 
above,  the  "  sport  of  nature,"  they  must  rather  have 
confessed  them  to  be  the  sport  of  some  idle  hand; 
and  still  less  ground  would  there  have  been  left  for 
the  superstitious  credulity  of  those  who  ascribed  their 
ori^  to  «  stiU  higlm  cause,  G.  T,  B. 


isi 
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THB  STORY  OF  HACHO, 

KINO  OF  XtAPLAlfD. 

Racho,  a  king  of  Lapland,  was  in  his  youth  the  most 
ranowed  of  the  northern  warriors.  His  martial  achieve- 
ments remain  engraved  on  a  pillar  of  flint,  in  the  rocks  of 
Hanga,  and  are  to  this  day.  solemnly  carolled  to  the  harp 
by  the  Laplanders,  at  the  fires  with  which  they  celebrate 
their  nightly  festivities.  Such  was  his  intrepid  spirit,  that 
he  ventured  to  pass  the  lake  Vether  to  the  Isle  of  Wizards, 
where  he  descended  alone  into  the  dreary  vault  in  which  a 
magician  had  been  kept  bound  for  six  ages,  and  read  the 
Gothto  characters  inscribed  on  his  brasen  mace.  His  eye 
was  so  piercing,  that,  as  ancient  chronicles  report,  he  could 
blunt  the  weapons  of  his  enemies  only  by  looking  at  them. 
At  twelve  vears  of  ago,  he  carried  an  iron  vessel  of  a  prodi- 
gious weignt,  for  the  Ipngth  of  Ave  furlongs,  iu  the  presence 
of  all  the  chiefs  of  his  father's  castle. 

Nor  was  he  less  celebrated  for  his  prudence  and  wisdom. 
Two  of  his  proverbs  are  yet  remembered  and  respected 
among  Laplanders.  To  express  the  vigilance  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  he  was  wont  to  say,  Odin's  belt  is  always 
buckled.  To  show  that  the  most  prosperous  condition  of 
life  is  often  hazardous,  his  lesson  was.  When  you  slide  on 
the  smoothest  ice,  beware  of  pits  beneath.  He  consoled  his 
countrymen,  when  they  were  once  preparing  to  leave  the 
fVozen  deserts  of  Lapland,  and  rei^olved  to  seek  some  warmer 
chmate,  by  telling  them,  that  tho  eastern  nations,  not- 
withstanding their  boasted  fertility,  passed  every  night 
amidst  the  horrors  of  anxious  apprehension,  and  were  inex- 
pressibly affrighted,  and  almost  stunned,  every  morning, 
with  the  noise  of  the  sun  while  he  was  rising.  " 

His  temperance  and  severity  of  manners  were  his  chief 
praise.  In  his  early  years  he  never  tasted  wine;  nor 
would  he  drink  out  of  a  painted  cup.  He  constantly  slept 
in  his  armour,  with  his  spear  in  his  hand  ;  nor  would  he 
use  a  battle-axe  whose  handle  was  inlaid  with  brass.  He 
did  not,  however,  persevere  in  this  contempt  of  luxury ; 
nor  did  he  close  his  days  with  honour. 

One  evening,  after  hunting  the  gulos,  or  wild-dog,  being 
bewildered  in  a  solitary  forest,  and  having  passed  the 
fatigues  of  the  day  without  any  interval  of  refreshment,  he 
discovered  a  large  store  of  honev  in  the  hollow  of  a  pine. 
This  was  a  dainty  which  he  bad  never  tasted  before ;  and 
being  at  once  faint  and  hungry,  he  fed  greedily  upon  it. 
From  this  unusual  and  delicious  repast,  he  received  so 
much  satisfaction,  that,  at  his  return  home,  he  commanded 
honey  to  be  ser\'ed  up  at  his  table  every  day.  His  palaite; 
by  degrees,  became  refined  and  vitiated ;  he  began  to  lose 
his  native  relish  for  simple  fare,  and  contracted  a  habit  of 
indulging  himself  in  delicacies ;  he  ordered  the  delightful 
gardens  of  his  castle  to  be  thrown  open,  in  which  the  most 
luscious  fruits  had  been  suffered  to  ripen  and  decay,  unob- 
served and  untouched,  for  many  revolving  Autumns,  and 
gratified  his  appetite  with  luxurious  desserts.  At  length  he 
found  it  expedient  to  introduce  wine,  as  an  agreeable  im- 
provement, or  a  necessary  ingredient,  to  his  new  way  of 
Jiving ;  and  having  once  tasted  it,  he  was  tempted,  by  little 
and  little,  to  give  a  loose  to  the  excesses  of  intoxication. 
His  general  simplicity  of  life  was  changed  ;  he  perfumed 
his  apartments  by  burning  the  wood  of  the  most  aromatic 
fir,  and  commanded  his  nelmet  to  be  ornamented  with 
beautiful  rows  of  the  teeth  of  the  rein-deer.  Indolence 
and  effeminacy  stole  upon  him  by  pleasing  and  imper- 
ceptible gradations,  relaxed  tlie  sinews  of  his  resolution, 
aiid  extinguished  his  thirst  of  militarv  glory. 

While  Hacho  was  thus  immersea  in  pleasure  and  in 
repose,  it  was  reported  to  him,  one  morning,  that  the  pre- 
ceding night,  a  disastrous  omen  had  been  discovered,  and 
that  bats  and  hideous  birds  had  drunk  up  the  oil  which 
nourished  the  perpetual  lamp  in  the  temple  of  Odin. 
About  the  same  time,  a  messenger  arrived  to  tell  him  that 
the  King  of  Norway  had  invaded  his  kingdom  with  a  for- 
midable army.  Hacho,  terrified  as  he  was  with  the  omen 
of  tho  night,  and  enervated  with  indulgence,  roused  him- 
self from  his  voluptuous  lethai^y,  and  re-collecting  some 
faint  and  few  sparks  of  veteran  valour,  marched  forward  to 
meet  him.  Both  armies  joined  battle  in  the  forest  where 
Hacho  had  been  lost  after  hunting ;  and  it  so  happened, 
that  the  King  of  Norway  challenged  him  to  single  combat 
near  the  place  where  he  had  tasted  the  honey.  Tlie  Lap- 
land chief,  languid  and  long  disused  to  arms,  was  soon 
overpowered ;  he  fell  to  the  ground ;  and  before  his  in- 
sulting adversary  struck  his  head  from  the  body,  uttered 
this  exclamation,  which  the  Laplanders  still  use  as  an 


early  lesson  to  their  ohtldren :  **  Tho  vieioui  man  tboiild 
date  his  destruction  from  the  first  temptation.  How  j  ostly 
do  I  fall  a  sacrifice  to  sloth  and  luxury,  in  the  place  where 
I  first  yielded  to  those  allurements  which  seduced  tne  to 
deviate  from  temperance  and  innocence  t  The  honey 
which  I  tasted  in  this  forest,  and  not  the  hand  of  the  King 
of  Norway,  conquers  Hacho." 

[Thom^  Warton,  in  the  Uler] 

To  pardon  those  absmrditiea  in  ourselves  which  we  cannot 
suffer  in  others,  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  to  be  mors 
willing  to  be  fools  ourselves,  than  to  have  other*  so. — 
Swift. 


To  make  our  reliance  upon  Providence  both  pious  and 
rational,  we  should,  in  every  great  enternrise  we  take  in 
hand,  prepare  all  things  with  that  eare,  ailigence,  and  ac- 
tivity, as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  PnmdeDoe  for  us 
to  depend  upon ;  and  again,  when  we  have  done  aJl  this, 
we  should  as  wholly  and  humbly  rely  upon  it,  as  if  we  had 
made  no  preparations  at  all.  And  this  is  a  rule  of  praclies 
which  will  never  fail,  or  shame  any  who  shall  venture  aU 
that  they  have  or  are  upon  it,—- for,  as  a  man,  by  exerting 
his  utmost  force  in  any  action  or  business,  has  all  that  hu- 
man strength  can  do  for  him  therein,  so,  in  the  next  plaee, 
by  quitting  his  oonfldenee  in  the  same,  and  placing  it  only 
in  God,  he  is  sure  of  all  that  Omnipotence  can  £>  in  hu 
behalf. — South. 


Thb  DowifWA&D  TBWDBifCT  ov  Bad  Mcif . — ^If  »  man  is 

not  rising  upwards  to  be  an  angel,  depend  upon  it  he  is 
sinking  downwards  to  be  a  de^il.  He  cannot  stop  at  the 
beast  The  most  savage  men  are  not  beasts;  uiey  are 
worse,  a  great  deal  worse.— Coleridqb. 

Ths  pure,  the  simple,  the  rational  enjojrments  of  man, 
seems  to  be  one  groat  end  in  the  creatioa ;  and  if  man 
finds  so  much  to  admire  in  the  works  of  the  Creator,  how 
much  more  must  those  beings  find  who  can  understand 
them  better  than  he.  Increased  knowledge  must  be  in-' 
crease  of  admiration. — ^Danbt. 


A  coNTBNTBD  mlud  is  the  greatest  blessing  a  isao  can 
enjoy  in  this  world ;  and  if  in  the  present  lifb  hia  hap- 
piness arises  from  the  subduing  of  his  desires,  i(  will  arise 
in  the  next  from  the  gratification  of  them. 

A  ORB  AT  Author  says,  **  Is  there  a  God  to  swear  by,  and  is 
there  none  to  believe  in,  none  to  trust  to?'* 


THE    YKARLY   MBKTINO   OP  THE 

GHILDBEN  IN  ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL. 


Trb  writer  of  the  followinf  lines  hts  endesTOured  to  embody  in 
verse  the  thoughtt  which  suggested  ihemaeU^  to  his  own  nund, 
and  probably  to  the  minds  of  othen,  on  the  last  occasion  of  the 
meeung  of  the  Charity  Schools  in  St.  Paul'i  X^thedral.  It  ■ 
calculated  that  about  eighteen  thousand  persons  (including  the 
six  thousand  children)  were  present  And  who  that  listened  to 
the  chorus  of  praise  ascending  from  so  large  a  multitude  of  infiuit 
voices,  couM  be  unmoved  by  the  impressive  and  a^Ktinf  scene! 

Bbwbath  the  spacious  Dome  I  stood: 
Ten  thousand  tongues  were  telling 

GoD*s  praises;  and  methought  'twas  good 
To  be  thus  within  His  dwelling. 

And  high  above  me,  and  around, 

In  their  appointed  station, 
Thick  ranks  of  little  children  crown'd 

That  goodly  congregation. 

'Twas  Christiak  Evoxaitd's  Cbabitt, 
With  her  throng  of  sons  and  daughters. 

Whose  mingled  voicee  came  to  me 
Like  the  sound  of  many  waters ! 

And  whilst  they  hymn*d  th^  glorious  tmih. 

That  which  alike  remaineth 
The  covenant  of  age  and  youth 

**  The  LoBD,  the  Batiovb  9Mtanmrm\** 

It  seem'd  as  though  each  infant  tongue 

Made  there  its  first  endeavour 
To  sing  th'  undying  song,  that's  snng 
Before  the  Throne  for  ever ! 
•fiifw  4, 1836.  IC 

*  "  Hallbujjab  I  roa  tbs  Loan  God  0«itipoivirT  uvonwfn. 
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THE  ABBEY  OF  GLASTONBURY. 

11. 

An  accovnt  has  been  already  given  of  the  rise  and 
prosperous  days  of  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury.  We 
have  now  to  view  a  di£ferent  picture.  The  last  abbots 
as  was  before  noted^  was  Richard  Whiting.  He 
lived  in  those  unhappy  days  when  the  accumulated 
treasures  of  ages>  which  had  been  derived  to  the 
church  from  the  bounty  of  kings  and  nobles^  were 
appropriated  to  secular  purposes,  being  made  to 
gratify  the  cupidity  of  rapacious  courtiers.  It  ap- 
pears that  at  that  period,  many  abbots,  influenced  by 
motives  of  personal  hope  or  fear,  tendered  their 
resignations.  But  this  was  not  the  course  pursued 
by  Whiting.  He  refused  to  surrender  his  abbey  to 
King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  would  not  lend  an  ear 
to  any  of  die  solicitations  offered  him.  He  was  con- 
sequently seized,  on  a  false  pretence,  and  without 
much  formal  process  as  to  law  or  equity,  was  dragged 
on  a  hurdle  to  the  Tor  Hill,  where,  without  the  leasi 
regard  to  his  age,  his  sanctity,  or  his  entreaties  to  be 
allowed  to  revisit  his  abbey,  he  was  hanged,  and  his 
head  set  upon  the*  abbey  gate,  and  the  four  quarters 
of  his  body  sent  to  Wells,  Bath,  Ilchester,  and 
Bridgewater.  Like  several  of  his  brother  abbots,  he 
seems  to  have  been  accused  of  having  appropriated 
portions  of  the  conventual  plate  to  the  support  of 
the  rebels  who  were  then  making  head  against  the 
king  in  the  north  of  the  country^,  and  consequently 
was  attainted  of  treason. 

The  Abbey  itself,  as  might  be  supposed,  did  not 
long  survive  the  fate  of  its  spirited  superior.  It  met 
the  same  doom  which  fell  on  other  similar  institutions. 
That  the  monastic  establishments,  with  all  their  faults, 
and  they  were  neither  few  nor  inconsiderable,  were, 
even  in  their  latest  and  worst  days,  the  sources  of 
great  benefits  to  society,  cannot  well  be  denied  f.  It 
is  certain  also  that  they  might  even  then  have  been 
made  still  to  yield  to  the  community  at  large  most 
essential  blessings,  could  they  have  been  preserved, 
but  properly  reformed.  "  Latimer,"  indeed,  "  with 
his  honest  earnestness  entreated  that  two  or  three  in 
every  shire  might  be  continued,  not  in  monkery,  he 
scdd,  but  as  establishments  for  learned  men,  and 
such  as  would  go  about  preaching  and  giving  religious 
instruction  to  tibe  people,  and  for  the  sak^  of  hospi- 
tality {."  But  the  rapacity  of  the  king's  favourites 
was  to  be  gratified,  and  consequently,  the  monasteries 
and  their  property  were  devoted  to  their  fate. 
Amongst  others  the  estates  of  this  noble  establish- 
ment were  either  granted  or  sold  away. 

The  merciless  destruction  (observes  Mr.  Soiithey,)  with 
which  this  violent  transfer  of  property  was  accompanied, 
remains  a  lasting  and  ineffaceable  reproach  upon  those 
who  partook  the  plunder,  or  permitted  it.  Who  can  call  to 
mind,  without  gnef  and  indignation,  how  many  magnificent 
edifices  were  overthrown  in  this  undistinguishing  havoc, 
the  noblest  works  of  architecture,  and  the  most  venerable 
monuments  of  antiquity,  each  the  blessing  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  collectively  the  glory  of  the  land  I 
Glastonbury,  which  was  the  most  venerable  of  all,  even  less 
for  its  undoubted  age,  than  for  the  circumstances  connected 
with  its  history,  and  which  in  beauty  and  sublimity  of 
structure  was  equalled  by  few,  surpassed  by  none,  was 
converted  by  Somerset,  aner  it  had  been  stript  and  dila- 
pidated, into  a  manufiictory,  where  refugee  weavers,  chiefiy 
French  and  Walloons,  were  to  set  up  their  trade:  He  had 
obtained  it  from  the  crown  by  one  of  those  exchanges 
which  were  little  less  advantageous  than  a  grant,  ay 
pious  protestants,  as  well  as  papists,  the  abbey^ands  were 
believed  to  carry  with  them  the  curse  which  their  first 
donors  imprecated  upon  all  who  should  divert  them  from 

*  This  risiofir  was  Darned  by  sooe  of  iti  lelders  "  the  holy  alliance 
and  blessed  piiKrimaj^  of  grace."— Southsy. 


the  purposes  whereunto  they  were  consecrated ;  and  In  no 
instance  was  this  opinion  more  accredited  than  in  that  of 
the  Protector  Somerset  $. 

The  foundation  plot  upon  which  this  vast  fabric 
and  its  immense  range  of  ofifices  were  erected,  in- 
cluded a  space  of  not  less  than  sixty  acres,  and  was 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  lofty  wall  of  wrought 
freestone.  The  principal  building,  the  great  Abbey- 
church,  consisted  of  a  nave  of  220  feet  in  length, 
and  45  in  breadth;  a  choir  of  155  feet;  and  a 
transept  of  nearly  160  feet;  and  with  the  chapel  of 
St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  which  stood  at  its  west  end, 
110  feet  in  length  by  24  in  breadth,  its  extreme 
length  measured  the  vast  extent  of  530  feet.  Adjoin- 
ing the  church  on  the  south  side,  was  a  noble  cloister, 
forming  a  square  of  220  feet.  The  church  contained 
^ve  chapels, — St.  £dgar*s,  St.  Mary's,  St.  Andrew*8, 
the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto,  and  the  chapel 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Under  the  body  of  the 
church  were  three  large  crypts,  supported  by  two 
rows  of  massive  pillars,  in  which  lay  entombed  the 
remains  of  many  of  the  most  illustrious  personages, 
and  under  St.  Joseph*s  Chapel  was  another  large  and 
handsome  crypt,  having,  in  one  of  its  angles,  an 
arched  passage,  which  is  said  to  have  been  traced 
for  a  considerable  distance,  and  supposed  by  some  to 
have  led  to  the  Tor.  Of  this  vast  range  of  buildings, 
scarcely  a  vestige  is  now  to  be  seen,  except  some  frag- 
ments of  the  Great  Church,  of  St.  Joseph's  Chapel, 
and  of  the  abbot's  kitchen. 

Two  of  the  pillars  that  supported  the  tower,  with 
part  of  the  arch,  and  a  few  fragments  of  the  south 
walls  of  the  choir,  are  the  whole  of  the  conventual 
church  now  standing.  There  is,  however,  a  sufiicient 
specimen  of  the  workmanship  remaining  in  the 
arches  of  the  windows,  to  authorize  a  belief  that  this 
edifice  was  in  the  best  style  of  the  later  Norman.  "  It 
is  wonderful,"  observes  Dr.  Maton,  "that  so  stu- 
pendous a  mass  of  building  should  have  suffered  such 
depredation  and  diminution  within  a  period  which 
innumerable  others  of  inferior  magnitude  have  sur- 
vived almost  unmolested.*' 

St.  Joseph's  Chapel  is  pretty  entire,  excepting  the 
roof  and  floor,  and  must  be  admired  for  the  richness 
of  the  finishing,  as'  well  as  for  the  great  elegance  of 
the  design.  The  Communication  with  the  church  was 
by  a  spacious  portal.  There  are  doors  also  to  the 
north  and  south;  one  is  ornamented  with  flower- 
work,  the  other  with  very  elaborate  flourishes  and 
figures.  The  arches  of  the  windows  are  semicircular, 
and  adorned  with  the  lozenge,  zigzag,  and  embattled 
mouldings  j  underneath  appear  a  series  of  compart- 
ments of  interlaced  semicircular  arches,  springing 
from  slender  shafts,  and  also  ornamented  with  zigzag 
mouldings,  and  in  their  spaudrlls  are  roses,  crescents, 
and  stars.  The  style  of  the  architecture  seems  to  fiiC 
the  date  of  its  erection  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh,  or 
the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  Abbot's  kitchen  is  an  octagonal  building,  four 
of  its  sides  being  filled  by  fire-places,  each  of  which 
measures  sixteen  feet  in  length,  and  was  surmounted 
by  a  chimney.  Of  the  other  four  sides,  two  opposite 
to  each  other,  are  each  occupied  by  a  window,  and 
the  remaining  two  by  doorways  leading  into  it.  The 
whole  building  with  its  pyramidal  roof,  is  surmounted 
by  a  lantern.  This  curious  structure  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

North-eastward  of  Glastonbury,  on  a  very  high 
hill,  (that  on  which  Abbot  Whiting  suflFered,) 
stands  the  Tor,  or  Tower  of  St.  Michael,  probably 
erected  in  the  fourteenth  century,  on  the  spot 
^)reviously  occupied  by  a  -more  ancient  building. 
It  serves  as  a  landmark  to  saQors  in  the  Bristol 

i  Sovtbxy's  Boph  efthi  Church, 
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Channel;  and  ia  §een  in  clear  weather  to  m  very  great 
distance  in  alt  directions. 

•■""■"•"  Even  but  now 

I  mr  the  hoary  pile  creGting  the  top 

Of  IhrntiuMth-weateralulli  and  in  tbi«  "ow 

A  cloud  hath  pas'd  on  it,  and  ita  dim  bulk 

Beoomea  annihilate — or  if  not,  a  spot 

Which  the  itruned  virion  tires  ilaclf  to  find. 

And  even  so  fuei  it  with  tlia  things  of  earth 
"Which  aeem  most  conatant:  there  wiU  coroe  the  cloud 
That  ihall  infold  them  up,  and  leave  thrir  pUao 
A  sent  for  emptineo.    Our  nairow  ken 
Beachea  too  fikr,  wh#n  all  that  we  behold 
Ib  but  the  havoc  of  wido-waating  Time, 
Or  what  ho  soon  ahall  epoiL     Hia  ontapread  winga 
(WUch  bear  him  like  an  eagle  o'er  the  earth,) 
Are  plumed  in  front  ao  downy  soft,  they  aeem 
To  foater  what  they  touch,  and  mortal  fook 
Bejoice  beneath  thmr  hovering; 
For  in  that  indefatigable  flight 
The  multitudinous  atrokoa  iuceasaDtly 
Bruiae  all  beneath  their  cope,  and  mBrk  on  all 
Hia  Hecret  injnry;  on  the  front  of  man 
Gray  haja  and  wrinklea;  still  as  Time  apceda  on 
Hard  and  more  hard  hia  iron  pennons  beat 
With  careless  violence;  nor  overpass. 
Till  all  the  creatnraa  of  this  nether  world 
Are  one  wide  quarry:  following  dark  behind. 
The  cormorant  Oblivion  swallows  up 
The  carcaaaa  that  time  has  made  hia  prey*. 
On  the  south-west  aide  of  Glastonbury  may  be  seen 
Weaiy-all  Hill,  which  is  supposed  to  have  taken  its 
name  from  a  belief  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the 
i^orant  in  former  days,  that  here  St  Joseph  and 
bis  companions  sat  down,  all  weary  with  their  journey. 
From  the  stick  also  which  Joseph  stuck  in  the  ground 
on  that  occasion,  though  then  only  a  dry  hawthorn 
staff,    they    say    sprang     the    famous    Glastonbury 
Thorn,  which  blossoms  every  year  at  Christmas. 

The  tree,  which  was  considered  the  original  stock, 
had,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  two  trunks,  or 
bodies,  when  a  puritan  exterminated  one  of  them. 
The  other,  which  was  of  the  size  of  a  common  man, 
was  still  an  object  of  wonder  and  attraction,  and 
the  blossoms  were  esteemed  such  curiosiUes  by  people 
of  all  nations,  tliat  tbe  Sriatol  mercbants  mad^  k 
I  UwBMlan  ^^i  bT  ItM  RfT,  ^i)Uw  Crawi 


traffic  of  them,  in  exporting  them  to  foreign  parts. 
In  the  Great  RebellioD,  during  the  time  of  Chaiies 
the  First,  the  remaining  trunk  of  this  tree  was  also 
cnt  down,  but  others  derived  from  it  then  existed. 
Absurd  as  is  the  account  of  the  origia  of  this 
thorn,  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  really  baa 
much  the  same  extraordinary  property  as  that  pos- 
sessed by  the  oak  at  Cadenbam,  in  the  New  Forest, 
of  which  a  notice  has  been  already  girenf.  Dr. 
Maton  says, — 

I  have  never  seen  the  Glastonhmr  Thorn  ia  fnicliflcatron, 
but  all  the  botenisti  who  have  esamiacd  it  in  that  state, 
agree  that  it  ia  no  other  than  the  common  CTaUegv*  laono- 
fft/na.  It  ia  a  fact,  however,  that  the  ahtub  here  flowers 
two  or  three  months  before  the  ordinary  time,  and  B<»ne- 
times  as  early  as  Christra as-day,  O.  S.,  whence  I  conjec- 
ture it  must  be  at  least  a  cariety  of  the  above  apecies. 
which  may  have  been  introduced  originally  by  tome  pilgrim 
or  other  from  the  East. 

An  intelligent  correspondent  of  the  Corrfewer*" 
MagaziMt  thus  writes  on  this  subject : — 

The  un satisfactory,  and  even  contradiolory,  atatcmenti 
which  occur  in  various  works,  both  on  aystematic  botany 
and  on  horticulluro,  respecting  the  Glastonbury  Thorn, 
induce  me  to  trouble  you  with  this  oommuoication.  Ni4 
tliat  I  consider  myself  able  to  give  you  full  and  satis^tory 
informalioii  on  Ihu  subject,  but  1  hope,  at  least,  to  be  enabled, 
from  very  long  residence  in  the  neiphbourbooil,  to  describe 
with  accuracy  whatever  ia  known  with  certainty  at  Gloalon- 
bury  about  the  plant  in  question.  The  popish  legend  about 
tile  ataff  of  Joseph  of  Ariraatbea,  I  may  be  permined  to 
pass  over  in  silonce,  and,  therefore,  come  a(  once  to  the 
thorn-tree  now  standing  within  the  precincts  of  the  ancieot 
Abbey  of  Glastonbury;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
from  this  tree  and  its  forefathers,  (the  prvsent  one  being 
of  great  agi.)  nil  others  of  the  kind  haA  been  propagated 
by  building  or  grafting.  The  moat  remarkable  pecultarity 
of  this  tree,  and  in  those  descended  from  the  same  stoc^ 
is  the  time  of  flowering:  it  is  now  (December  31,  1832,)  la 
blossom,  and  I  transmit  you  a  specimen  for  eitaminatioa; 
it  will  Hgain  blossom  in  the  month  of  May,  and  from  these 
latter  Hewers  fruit  will  be  produced. 

t  See  &ili>r(l<iy  A/ifunM,  Vol.  111.,  p.  238. 
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THB  FALL  OF  THE  STAUBBACH^ 

IN   8WITVSRL4ND. 

The  Staubbach  is  one  of  the  most  famous  hXiA  in 
Switzerland :  it  is  remarkable  not  so  much  for  the 
volume  of  its  waters  as  for  the  height  from  which 
they  descend.  It  is  situated  in  the  canton  of  Berne, 
and  in  its  southern  part,  the  Oberland,  as  it  is  called  5 
it  is  formed  by  the  little  river  Fletschbach,  or 
Bletschbach,  tumbling  into  the  valley  of  Lauter- 
brunnen,  the  name  of  which,  indeed,  it  sometimes 
takes.  After  its  descent,  the  river  is  known  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Staubbach,  the  more  common 
name  of  the  fall. 

The  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen,  "  embosomed,"  as 
Coxe  describes  it,  "  in  the  midst  of  alps,"  is  one 
of  the  fieivourite  resorts  of  summer  tourists  in  Swit- 
zerland. In  the  way  of  a  talley,  says  a  recent 
writer,  there  is  nothing  like  itj  "  the  crag,  the  torrent, 
the  lonely  chalet,  the  rock  of  the  hunter,  the  eternal 
alps,  and  all  the  delicious  fillings  up  of  turf  and 
tree,  are  here  thrown  about  by  a  mighty  hand."  It 
is  one  of  the  many  vallies  which  are  formed  in  the 
Bernese  Oberland,  by  the  numberless  shoots  project- 
ing from  the  high  alpine  range  that  separates  the 
canton  of  Berne  in  the  south  from  the  canton  of 
Yalais ;  and  it  is,  among  them  all,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable, — ^perhaps,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
its  neighbour,  the  equally  famous  Grindelwald,  the 
most  remarkable.  Its  length  is  about  fifteen  miles, 
while  its  breadth  seldom  exceeds  half  a  mile :  from 
its  extreme  narrowness,  it  is  likened  to  "a  deep 
chasm  formed  in  a  mass  of  mountains,  and  straitened 
between  the  vertical  walls  of  the  clefts."  The  enor- 
mous chain  of  rocks  on  the  right,  or  western  side,  is 
loftier  and  more  craggy  than  that  on  the  left  j  and  from 
the  wall  which  they  form,  it  is  that  the  most  consider- 
able streams  rush  down  to  swell  the  waters  of  the 
Lutschinen,  as  the  river  is  called,  which  flows  through 
the  bottom  of  the  valley. 

M.  Ramond,  a  French  writer,  well  acquainted  with 
the  topography  of  Switzerland,  examined  the  forma- 
tion of  this  valley  with  curious  eyes,  and  found,  as 
he  says,  not  only  elevation  answer  to  elevation,  and 
depth  to  depth,  but  also  the  bed  of  the  rivers  con- 
tinued from  one  aide  to  the  other.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance he  was  led  to  consider  the  valley  as  an 
accidental  crevice,  formed  by  some  revolution  that 
happened  in  this  mass  of  mountains,  by  which  the 
rivers,  which  all  flowed  from  the  right  to  the  left, 
were  broken  short  in  their  course  at  the  same  time, 
and  left  to  pour  their  waters  into  the  gulf  that  opened 
before  them.  The  number  of  these  streams,  at  all 
considerable,  is,  on  the  two  sides,  about  thirty ;  they 
all  pour  down  their  waters  "  in  long  threads  of 
silvery  foam"  into  the  channel  of  the  Weisse  (or 
Whit«)  Liitschinen,  which  flows  along  the  bottom  of 
the  valley,  and,  immediately  on  issuing  from  it, 
unites  with  the  Schwarze  (or  Black)  Liitschinen, 
coming  from  the  valley  of  Grindelwald.  The  river 
formed  by  the  junction  is  called  simply  L&tgehinen,  or 
Zweyl&tBchinen  (there  being  a  little  village  of  this 
name  at  the  place  of  meeting)  |  it  empties  itself,  not 
as  Coxe  says  into  the  Aar,  but  into  the  lake  of 
Brientz,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  point  at  which 
that  river  issues  from  the  lake. 

There  is  scarcely  any  country  on  the  globe  which 
can  show  so  many  cascades,  in  so  small  a  space,  as 
are  to  be  found  in  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen ;  its 
name  indeed  is  characteristic  of  this  distinction,  sig- 
nifying "  clear  fountains  j"  yet  it  pays  deariy  for  it, 
being  subject  not  only  to  the  visitation  of  the  ava- 
lanche and  of  falling  rocks,  like  all  Swiss  vallies  of 


a  similar  character,  but  also  to  the  frequent  recur- 
rence  of  intmdationa«  which  bring  down  stone  and 
gravel  upon  the  land,  and  auuihilate,  in  one  short 
hour,  the  long-cherished  hopes  of  the  husband  man. 
The  soil  of  the  valley  is  in  general  tolerably  pro- 
ductive ;  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  are  scat- 
tered about  it,  but  some  few  are  congregated  in  the 
small  village  of  Lauterbrunnen,  which  is  simply  a 
collection  of  cottages  with  a  church,  a  residence  for 
the  minister,  and  an  inn  for  the  accommodation  of 
tourists.  It  is  to  this  inn  that  visiters  to  the  Staub- 
bach usually  resort  J  before  its  establishment,  the 
house  of  the  clergyman  used  to  be  the  house  of  ea- 
tertainment,  according  to  the  practice  very  generally 
prevalent  in  former  years  throughout  the  more  retired 
parts  of  Switzerland. 

The  stream  which  forms  the  Staubbach  has  a- 
previous  fall,  which  is  seldom  noticed  by  travellen, 
as  is  observed  by  Dr.  Wyss,  a  German  writer,  who 
explored  «ith  great  industy  the  whole  of  the  Bernese 
Oberland  -,  the  renown  of  the  second  fall  has  so  com- 
pletely eclipsed  the  first,  that  this  latter  \s  scmrcely 
honoured  with  a  passing  notice  in  any  description  of 
the  Lauterbrunnen  valley.  This  neglect  he  deems 
very  unjust,  and  to  make  amends  he  painta  the 
object  of  it  in  the  most  attractive  colours.  He 
describes  in  glowing  terms  the  enthusiasm  which 
seized  him  when  he  entered  the  Staubbach  Balm,  or 
Grotto  of  the  Staubbach,  at  which  this  fall  takes 
place,  and  stood  behind  the  superb  mass  of  water, 
which  precipitated  itself  in  three  enormous  arcs  of 
liquid  dust,  sparkling  in  ceaseless  variety  with  a 
thousand  hues,  like  a  shower  of  "  glittering  spangles  5" 
the  pleasing  coolness  which  refreshed  the  air,  the 
flowers  and  the  green  turf  at  his  feet,  enamelled 
with  all  the  colours  of  the  emerald,  the  sapphire,  and 
the  topaz,  and  the  noble  scene  which  his  wondering 
eyes  beheld  in  the  distance  through  the  "  variegated 
tissue"  of  waters, — the  great  Jungfrau,  the  Silber- 
hom,  the  Eiger,  and  the  other  noble  mountains  which 
bound  the  valley  to  the  60uth»  reposing  ia  peaceful 
grandeur,— all  conspired  to  imptess  him  with  the 
belief  that  "  he  had  never  gazed  upon  any  thing  so 
beautiful." 

Descending  about  fifty  paces,  the  visiter  reaches 
the  second  fall,  the  real  Staubbach,  that  which  is 
represented  in  our  engraving.  The  height  of  this 
fall  is  upwards  of  900  feet.  Coxe  says  that  the 
clergyman  of  Lauterbrunnen,  at  whose  house  he 
stopt,  measured  it  a  short  time  before  his  visit,  aad 
found  it  930  feet  Dr.  Wyss  confirms  this  state- 
ment. When  the  water  is  abundant,  the  greater  part 
of  the  torrent  falls  perpendicularly  through  the  whole 
of  this  distance,  quite  clear  of  the  mountain ;  bat 
before  it  reaches  the  valley  below,  it  is  converted 
entirely  into  a  fine  spray.  The  remaining  portion, 
when  it  has  fallen  about  half  way,  strikes  against  a 
projecting  rock,  being  even  then  reduced  to  the  form 
of  rain  -,  a  part  of  it  flies  off  with  great  violeuoe  to 
mingle  with  the  mass  of  vapour,  while  the  rest 
trickles  gently  down  the  declivity  of  the  mountzun, 
and  forms  at  its  foot  a  small  rill,  "  the  imperceptible 
remains  of  a  somewhat  considerable  river." 

To  be  seen  with  the  greatest  effect,  this  fall  most 
be  viewed  when  illumined  by  the  rays  of  the  suuf 
for  this  purpose  it  must  be  visited  before  it  is  brought 
within  shade  of  the  mountain.  Dr.  Wyss  says  that 
the  best  time  is  between  seven  and  half-past  twelve 
in  the  morning;  and  then  the  spectator  may  be  grati- 
fied with  an  interesting  exhibition  of  the  phenomena 
of  refraction.  "  The  sun  shining  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection," says  Coxe,  *'  a  miniature  rainbow  was 
reflected  towards  the  bottom  of  the  fall:  while  I  stood 
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at  some  distftnce^  the  rainbow  assumed  a  semicircular 
figure }  «s  I  approached^  the  extreme  points  gradually- 
coincided,  and  formed  a  complete  circle  of  the  most 
lively  and  brilliant  colours*  In  order  to  have  a  still 
finer  view,  I  ventured  nearer  and  nearer;  the  circle 
at  the  same  time  becoming  smaller  and  smaller  5  and 
as  I  stood  quite  under  the  fall,  it  suddenly  disappeared. 
When  I  looked  up  to  the  torrent  in  this  situation,  it 
resembled  a  cloud  of  dust :  I  paid  for  my  curiosity 
by  being  extremely  wet." 

It  will  be  evident  from  this  description^  that  the 
fall  of  the  Staubbach  is  remarkable  more  as  an  object 
of  curiosity,  and  perhaps  of  beauty,  than  for  pos- 
sessing any  character  of  grandeur  and  sublimity.  Its 
praises  have  been  sung  in  verse  by  two  German 
writers, — the  one,  Baggeson,  and  the  other,  the 
famous  Albert  Haller — more  celebrated  as  a  physi- 
ologist and  savant  than  as  a  poet.  "  Behold  it  on 
the  rocky  summit!"  says  the  former,  '*it  is  there  a 
river, — a  mighty  wave,  which  impetuously  rushes 
from  the  empyrean; — lower,  it  is  but  a  cloud,  and 
soon  again  a  whitish  vapour."  Haller  describes  it  as 
"  a  river  rising  in  the  air,  issuing  from  clouds,  and  to 
clouds  again  returning."  Few  modem  travellers 
speak  of  this  fall  as  otherwise  than  disappointing 
their  expectations  3  the  exaggerations  of  earlier  descrip- 
tions having  led  them  to  look  for  so  much,  that 
they  have  sometimes  failed  to  discern  in  it  any  at- 
tractions at  all.  Simond  states  that  it  did  not 
answer  the  expectations  of  his  party,  and  speaks  of 
the  water  and  the  vapour  undulating  through  the  air 
with  more  grace  and  elegance  than  sublimity.  Mr. 
Inglis  is  more  severe  in  his  judgment.  "  I  had  heard 
much,"  he  says,  "  of  the  cataract  of  the  Staubbach, 
but  was  miserably  distf))pointed  by  it.  The  name, — 
meaning  fall  of  powder — ^is  well  applied.  The  cas- 
cade descends  entirely  in  spray,  and  is  wanting  in 
that  greatest  attraction  of  a  cataract — sublimity." 
A  female  writer,  of  more  recent  date  still,  passes  this 
sentence  upon  it : — "  After  all,  the  Staubbach  is  a 
poor  thing.  This  is  high  treason,  I  know, — hanging 
matter  in  the  valley, — ^but  true  nevertheless.  I  have  it 
now  before  my  window,  with  its  800  feet  long  shower 
of  dust,  neither  throwing  of  its  waters  in  one  un- 
broken volume,  nor  dashing  them  against  opposing 
rocks,  according  to  established  rules,  but  flying  off 
in  a  light  column  of  spray,  to  be  blown  about  as 
the  winds  list,  and  to  look  very  like  (be  it  gently 
whispered)  the  overturned  contents  of  a  most  capa- 
cious dust-cart." 

The  action  of  the  wind  upon  this  fall  gives  rise  to 
some  interesting  phenomena.     Its  waters  themselves 
cause  a  continued  motion  in  the  air,  "  as  if  ifiolus 
were  flying  before  the  deity  of  the  enraged  stream," 
to  use  the  classical  illustration  of  Dr.  Wyss ;  but  this 
only  scatters  the  finer  drops,  and  has  no  effect  upon 
the  great  mass.    When  a  strong  wind,  however,  strikes 
it,   the   results   are   occasionally  very  singular  and 
pleasing.     Sometimes  a  breeze  from  the  south,  blow- 
ing with  violence  against  the  fall,  will  fairly  drive  it 
back,  and  stop  its  course  for  minutes  together;  at 
others,  it  will  catch  a  number  of  little  clouds  from 
the  mass  of  vapour,  and  carry  them  off  suspe^ded 
in  the  air.     "To  me,"  says  Dr.  Wyss,  "the  most 
striking  of  these  phenomena,  is  that  exhibited  when 
a  violent  hurricane  drives  the  column  of  water  from 
its  ordinary  bed,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  so  that  it 
no  longer  falls  into  its  usual  basin  beneath,  which 
speedily  empties  itself,  and  becomes  nearly  dry      The 
fish  which  it  contains  then  become  firightencd,  and 
can  scarcely  find  in  the  little  pools  which  are  left 
behind,  suflicient  water  for  their  existence.     On  such 
an  occasion,  I^  have  s^en  u  merry  troop  of  children 


run  down  with  vessels  of  all  BoxiM,  and  fin  them  with 
small  trout,  which  were  easily  caught  in  the  shallow 
rocks  they  had  retreated  into,  being  unable  to  escape 
by  swimming.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  work  of 
plunder,  the  wind  lulled,  the  stream  resumed  its 
accustomed  course,  and  the  fiah^  now  no  longer  im-> 
prisoned,  quickly  glided  through  the  hands  of  the 
young  captors,  who  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  the 
banks,  wetted  up  to  the  knees,  though  not  before  they 
had  secured  a  considerable  booty." 

In  the  Winter  season,  the  rapidity  of  this  torrent 
enables  it  to  withstand  the  frost  for  some  time;  but 
when  the  cold  is  very  intense,  the  drops  of  water 
become  congealed  globules,  and  the  fall  is  converted 
into  a  shower  of  hail.  The  rattling  of  this  in  the  air 
is  generally  supposed  to  foretel  the  freezing  of  the 
whole  torrent,  which  soon  assumes  the  appearance  of 
an  enormous  icicle,  hanging  from  the  edge  of  the 
channel,  and  gradually  increasing,  until,  by  its  own 
weight,  it  falls  upon  the  heap  of  ice  below,  with  a 
noise  far  exceeding  "  the  roar  of  the  avalanche  or  of 
thunder." 

Like  the  other  streams  of  this  region,  the  Staub- 
bach is  subject  to  the  visitation  of  tremendous  storms, 
which  for  a  time  wholly  alter  its  character,  and  cause 
it  to  present  a  fearful,  though  still  highly- interesting 
spectacle.  The  years  1791  and  1 8 1 4  are  remarkable  in 
this  respect :  on  the  former  occasion,  the  Ltitschinen — 
the  river  into  which  the  Staubbach  pours  itself, — 
abandoned  its  old  bed,  and  formed  a  new  channel  for 
itself.  The  storm  of  1814  was  of  an  unusually 
furious  kind,  and  it  was  attended  with  some  fatal 
results.  Dr.  Wyss  gives  an  account  of  it,  from  the 
statement  of  an  eye-witness.  The  blackened  waters 
of  the  torrent,  thick  with  the  mud  which  they  had 
gathered  in  their  impetuous  career,  rushed  from  the 
mountain  top  in  two  enormous  shoots,  as  if  issuing 
from  the  mouths  of  monstrous  tunnels ;  above  them, 
and  resting  as  it  were  on  the  rocky  summit,  was  "  a 
dark  and  terrible  cloud."  The  violence  of  the  waves 
carried  along  with  them  huge  masses  of  stone,  many 
exceeding  the  weight  of  a  hundred  pounds;  these 
were  whirled  to  the  mountain's  edge,^^whence  some 
shot  out  to  a  distance,  and  others  fell  straight  down, 
dashing  in  their  descent  against  projecting  ledges  of 
rock,  and  bounding  off  into  the  basin  beneath  with 
frightful  noise.  The  constant  crashing  and  collision 
of  these  terrible  masses,  produced,  says  our  author, 
"  a  fiery  odour,"  distinctly  sensible  afar  off  to  those 
who  were  witnessing  in  security  the  dreadful  scene. 
The  trunks  of  trees,  too,  and  even  whole  firs,  which 
the  storm  had  uprooted  on  the  mountain  tops,  were 
brought  down  by  the  angry  waters;  the  broken 
branches,  and  smaller  fragments,  were  seized  by  the 
blast  when  they  reached  the  edge  of  the  fall,  and 
whirled  about  in  the  air  till  they  lodged  in  the  bottom 
of  the  valley, — ^while  the  heavier  masses  fell  at  once 
perpendicularly  "like  enormous  darts,"  and  buried 
themselves  deep  in  the  bed  of  the  torrent. 

Thby  that  enter  into  the  world  are  too  often  treated  with 
unreasonable  rigour  by  thoRe  that  were  onee  as  ignorant 
and  heady  as  themaeives ;  and  distinction  is  not  always 
made  between  the  faults  which  require  speedy  and  violent 
eradication,  and  those  that  will  gradually  drop  away  in  the 
progression  of  life.  Vicious  solioitations  of  appetite,  if 
not  obecked  will  grow  more  importunate ;  and  mean  arts 
of  profit  or  ambition  will  gather  strength  in  the  mind,  if 
they  are  not  early  suppressed.  But  mistaken  notions  of 
superiority,  desires  of  useless  show,  pride  of  little  acoom- 
plishments,  and  all  the  train  of  vanity,  will  be  brushed 
away  by  the  wing  of  time.  Reproof  should  not  exhaust  its 
power  upon  petty  failings ;  let  it  watoh  diligentW  against 

I  the  incursion  of  vice,  and  leave  foppery  and  futility  to 
die  of  themselves. — Mitr. 
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Veoetablb  Productions  fdbnishivq  Drinks,  bvt 


TiA 

Hay  now  be  fairiv  raKorded  bs  conitituting  b  lar^B  portion  | 
of  the  drink  of  bII  clBases  in  this  country,  and  IB  become 
neorly  an  absolute  nBcewary, — a  degree  of  imporumce  it  hu 
Bllained  from  its  Taluabio  and  pleaaanl  qualilies:  "  '-  - 
BtiniuUnt  to  the  body  and  mind,  without  any  pctnicii 
action,  and  unproductive  of  any  of  those  diseaBes,  which  I 
aocompanj  the  \iie  of  other  stimulants,  as  spirits,  wine, 
beer,  &e. 

Qreen  tea  pofiesMS  the  qualitiea  of  the  plant  in  a  higher 
degree  than  the  black,  to  tboae  who  are  not  habituated  to  , 
its  use ;  it  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  mental  faculties  mora  ' 
pwerfuUy  than  any  fermented  liquor,  and  completely  ban- 
isbca  sleep  fur  many  hours;  it  it  hence  hod  recourse  to  by 
all  who  want  to  watch  or  study  during  the  houre  usually 
devoted  to  rest. 

The  tea-plant  is  of  the  ume  natural  order  as  the  caTnellia  ' 
of  our  green-houtes,  and  Bome  species  of  the  tea  belong  to 
that  genus  itself;  but  the  best  tea  consisU  of  the  leaves  of 
one  species  of  the  genus  Thea.  This  isan  evergreen  shrub.  | 
from  three  to  six  feet  in  height,  with  elliptic,  serrated,  alter-  , 
nale  leaves,  and  bean  a  white  blossom  something  like 
a  wild  rose:  it  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  will 
grow  aa  fcr  north  a*  the  forty-fifth  or  forty-sixth  degree  of 
latitude. 

The  different  teas  of  commerc»«re  produced  from  varu- 
liet  only  of  the  one  species,  hut  the  principal  cause  of  the 
different  flavour,  is  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  situation  in 
which  the  plant  is  cultivated,  the  time  of  the  year  in  which 
the  leaves  are  gathered,  and  the  mode  of  preparing  the  crop 
for  market.  | 

The  cultivation  of  the  Te*  is  nearly  confined  to  m  part  ' 
only  of  China,  for,  like  the  vine,  the  excellence  of  the  plant 
depends  on  unknown  peculiarities  of  soil  and  culture,  which  ! 
confine  it  within  mucli  narrower  limits  than  its  botanical  or 
natural  station.  There  are  two  principal  kinds  of  tea, 
blaci  andyreen,  of  each  of  which  there  are  aeveral  varie- 
ties ;  the  former  are  entirely  nultivated  in  one  province, 
Fofcien,  to  the  north-eBst  of  Canton,  the  most  populous  and 
important  portion  of  the  empire.  Pekue,  the  finest  of  the 
black  teas,  consist  of  the  leaf-buds  of  the  best  plants 
gathered  early  in  the  spring ;  b  small  quantity  of  the 
blossoms  of  an  olive  (OleafragransJ  are  mixed  with  it,  to 
impart  perfume  and  flavour.  The  inferior  sorts  consist  of 
the  nilly-fbrmed  leaves  of  the  s«me  plants ;  the  later  in 
the  season  these  are  gathered,  the  less  the  flavour  of  the 
tea;  there  are  threa  or  four  successive  crops  taken  in  the 
year.  The  qualities  of  the  green  teas  depend  on  the  same 
circumstances.  Gunpoitider,  the  flnest,  consists  of  the  un- 
opened leaf-buds  of  the  green  variety  of  the  Thea.  gathered 
before  it  opens ;  the  in^rior  qualities  being  the  produce  of 
the  subsequent  successive  gatherings. 

The  leaves  of  the  black  teas  are  picked  by  hand,  and 
dried  under  a  shed ;  the  different  qualities  are  then  sorted, 
mingled,  or  separated,  according  to  the  demand,  and,  after  a 
second  and  more  complete  drying,  are  packed  for  exporta- 
tion. The  green  tea-leaves  are  dried  in  iron  pans  over  a 
stove,  and  aie  stirred  by  the  band  during  the  process*. 
So  extensive  is  the  demand  for  tea,  that  the  East  India 
Company,  in  the  year  IB29-30,  sold  29,000,000168.,  and 
the  entire  consumption  in  Europe  and  America  at  prwent 
u  supposed  to  amount  to  50,000,000  lbs.  annually. 


r  round  to  prevent  the  contents  from  being  burnt.    WIwb 
roasted,  the  seeds  are  ground  fine  in  small  mills.'the  coa- 
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1  of  which  is  familiar  to  every  om 
I  infused  in  boiling  water,  and  drunk  with  i 
and  sugar.    That  tome  nicety  is  requisite  ii 


This  plant  ( Coffea- arabiea,'i  was  originally  indigenous 
in  Arabia,  and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Red  Sea: 
but  it  has  for  a  long  period  been  successfully  cultivated 
in  most  tropical  countries.  It  belongs  to  the  extensive 
natural  order  fiimishing  the  genuine  Peruvian  bark. 
Ipecacuanha,  and  other  valuable  medicines.  The  coffee- 
plant  is  a  small  evergreen  tree,  attaining  a  height  of 
from  twdve  to  fifteen  feet,  not  much  branching,  having 
opposite  oval  leaves,  like  the  bay-tree,  and  small  cream- 
coloured  blossoms,  which  produce  a  red  berry  containing 
two  seeds,  flat  on  one  side,  which  sides  aro  applied  to  each 
other  as  the  seed  lies  on  the  fruit.  It  is  these  seeds  which 
ere  used;  they  are  roasted  in  iron  cylinders,  kept  turning 
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drink  is  indisputable,  however  simple  a  process  it  may 
appear,  but  the  general  cause  of  failure  arises  ftom  ths 
berry  not  having  been  roasted  only  just  before  it  is  wanted, 
for  if  kept  for  some  time  before  it  is  used,  a  great  deal  of 
the  aroma  escapes,  and  the  flavour  is  lost. 

The  flnest  coffee  is  brought  fVom  the  Levant,  or  from  its 
native  country,  but  the  greatest  part  of  that  used  in  this 
country  is  the  produce  of  our  West  Indian  culonies,  whers 
it  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  crops  cultivated.  In 
IS30,  IS.SOO.OOOlbs.  weight  of  coffee  from  the  West  Indies, 
and  about  I.OOO.OOOlbs.  from  other  countries,  were  coo- 
Bumed  in  Great  Britain. 

Humboldt  estimates  the  annual  consumptiou  of  odfoe  iu 
Europe  at  120,DOO.OOOlbs. 

Chocolatb. 

Thb  Cacao  seeds,  from  which  chocolate  is  prepared,  are 
produced  by  the  Ttteobrnma  cacao,  a  plant  of  South 
America ;  it  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  and  be«i 
large  oblong  leaves  and  small  red  blossoms,  which  are  suc- 
ceeded by  a  thick  scarlet  or  yellow  capsule,  seven  or  eight 
inches  long,  containing  many  seeds,  as  big  as  a  scarlet-bean, 
embedded  in  a  lleshy  substance.  These  seeds  are  roasted, 
and  the  shin  being  taken  off,  they  are  pounded  with  water, 
and  rolled  and  beat  on  a  smooth  surface  into  a  paste,  wbtek 
is  Hwectened  and  flavoured  with  vanilla,  cinnamon.  Six.  Sul, 
and  then  mode  up  into  cakes  in  iron  moulds ;  when  dry 
and  hard,  the  cakes  are  put  into  paper  cases,  to  keep  t]i«a 
from  the  air. 

Cacao  contains  a  great  deal  of  nutritive  matter  in  a  small 
compass,  and  is  hence  of  great  service  to  travellers  ; .  it  it 
comparatively  but  little  consumed  in  England,  but  mudi  is 
France  and  Spun :  and  in  South  America  it  is  regarded  H 
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a  necesMTT-  The  oily  matter  which  is  contained  in  the 
Beeds  is  extracted,  and  nsed  in  medicine  under  the  nDme 
of  Butter  of  Cacao. 


Thabrom 


MALT  LIQUORS. 
Strang  Beers  are  either  pale,  such  as  strong  ales,  or  of  a 
dark  colour,  such  as  porter  and  stout.  Most  of  these  contain 
some  nutritious  matter,  of  which  sugar  is  the  principal; 
they  must,  therefore,  not  be  re^^rded  as  mere  stimulants. 
The  nutritive  and  sustainine  properties  of  strong  beer  are, 
however,  very  much  overrated,  end  a  fallacious  pretext  thence 
dedurod  for  their  excessive  and  injurious  consumption. 

The  combined  effects  of  the  stimulating  and  nutritious 
'properties  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  sound  beer  of  good 
strength,  are  well  seen  and  suitably  employed  in  restoring 
ft  degree  of  elasticity  and  vigour  to  the  mind,  as  well  as  to 
the  body,  of  one  who  is  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of  the 
exertions  which  he  has  made.  He  is  prepared  to  enjoy  and 
profit  by  the  period  of  rest,  to  take  with  satisfaction  and 
advantage  the  substantial  meal  which  is  to  repair  the  losses 
which  his  system  is  undergoing;  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
society  of  his  bmily,  and  to  pass,  in  tranquil  sleep,  tha 
night  which  is  to  fit  htm  for  the  labours  of  another  day.  The 
exhausted  labourer  is  not  the  only  person  to  whom  these 
drinks  are  not  only  allowable,  but  useful.  The  feeble 
mother,  whose  delicate  frame  scarcely  enables  her  to  un- 
dergo Uie  cares  and  fatigues  of  her  family,  and  much  less 
to  furnish  to  her  infant  the  aliment  on  which  its  health  and 
vigour  essentially  depend,  derives  from  genuine  beer  that 
availing  support,  which  no  drugs  of  the  apothecary,  and 
still  less  the  poisonous  cordials  and  fatal  drams  of  the 
spirit-merchant,  supply.  Without  crediting,  for  a  moment, 
the  anti-consumptive  virtues  which  Lord  Kicon  has  attri- 
buted to  ale,  I  may  assert,  from  well-proved  experience,  that 
the  invalid  who  has  been  reduced  almost  to  extremity,  by 
severe  or  lingering  illnesa,  Bnds  in  well-apportioned  draughts 
of  sound  beer,  one  of  the  most  important  helps  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health,  his  strength,  and  his  spirits. 

Is  it  not,  then,  lamentable,  that  an  article  possessed  of 
so  many  virtues,  should  become  the  ruin,  if  not  the  death  of 
individuals,  the  destruction  of  family  property,  tho  source 
of  family  broils,  and  the  bane  of  society. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  fix  the  exact  quantity  by  which  your 
draughts  are  to  be  limited ;  but  I  can  give  you  two  rules, 
equally  favourable  to  health  and  economy : — First, — when 
drinking  strong  beer,  always  limit  yourselves  to  the  smallest 
quantity  capable  of  counteracting  the  feelings  of  langour 
and  exhaustion  under  which  you  may  have  laboured ;  and 
if  a  further  quantity  of  drink  be  required  to  allay  thirst  or 
dilute  food,  either  have  recourse  to  much  weaker  beer,  or 
wait  a  while,  and  take  tea.  Secondly, — shun,  with  the  most 
scrupulous  care  all  those  occasions  on  which  you  may  be 
tempted  to  take  beer  as  a  means  of  consuming  time,  oi  of 
producing  sensual  treasure  or  riotous  mirth. 
[Da,  tloDOiiti  «n  Htalih.1 


DISPERSION  OP  THE  PRENCS  FL*ETrONTHE 
ATTEMPTED  INVASION  OP  IRELAND 
IN  1796. 
This  memorable  event,  in  the  accomplishment  of 
which,  for  the  welfare  of  Great  Britain,  the  watchful 
snperintendence  of  an  Almighty  Guardian  was  pe- 
culiarly evident,  is  admirably  described  by  Mr, 
Osier  in  hie  Li/e  of  Lord  ExmoulA.  The  con- 
cluding reflections  are  really  beautiful,  nod  would  do 
honour  to  any  writer.  Having  shown  the  critical 
state  of  this  country  in  the  year  1 796,  and  the  equip- 
ment by  the  French  Government  of  a  powerful  fleet 
at  Brest,  for  the  purpose  of  landing  on  the  shores  of 
Ireland,  the  author  dwells  on  the  misfortunes  of  the 
British  force,  and  the  success  which  had  atteuded  the 
enemy  up  to  a  certain  point, — namely,  lAeir  actual 
arrival  off  Banlry  Bay.      He  then  proceeds : — 

"  Meantime,  almost  everything  favoured  the  enemy. 
The  two  divisions  of  his  fleet,  which  were  separated 
on  the  evening  of  the  1 6th,  by  putting  to  sea  through 
different  passages,  rejoined  on  the  19th,  and  reached 
their  destination  early  on  the  21st,  without  having 
met  a  single  British  cruizer.  When  they  appeared 
off  the  Bay,  a  number  of  pilot-boats  came  out,  sup- 
posing them  to  be  a  British  fleet;  and  thus  the 
French  Admiral  obtained  pilots  for  his  ships,  and 
gained  all  the  information  he  wauted  of  the  British 
men-of-war  on  the  coast.  A  line- of- bat  tic  ship  and 
three  frigates  were  still  missing.  Their  absence 
would  not  have  materially  weakened  the  enemy, 
(whose  force  still  exceeded  what  the  rebel  delegates* 
had  required,)  hut  that  the  two  commanders  had  em- 
barked  in  one  of  the  missing  frigates,  the  Fraterniti; 
and  Rear-Admiral  Bouvet,  and  General  Grouchy,  the 
seconds  in  command,  could  scarcely  act  with  decision 
while  their  chiefs  were  hourly  expected. 

"  The  Fralerititi,  with  the  other  three  ships  in  com- 
pany, was  very  near  the  fleet  on  the  20th,  hut  it  was 
concealed  from  her  by  a  fog;  and  a  gale  which  dis- 
persed the  fog  separated  her  from  her  consorts. 
Proceeding  alone  to  the  bay.  she  had  nearly  reached 
it  on  the  21st,  when  she  fell  in  with  a  British  frigate, 
which  she  mistook  for  one  of  her  own  fleet  till  she 
was  almost  within  gun-shot.  Night  saved  her  from 
captnre,  but  the  chase  bad  carried  her  far  to  the 
westward,  and  it  was  eight  days  before  she  obtained 
a  fair  wind  to  return. 

"  The  ships  continued  beating  up  to  Bcarhaven 
against  a  fresh  easterly  breeze  until  the  evening  of  the 
22nd,  when  the  Rear-Admiral  anchored  off  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Great  Bear  Island,  with  eight  sail-of-the- 
Ijne,  two  frigates,  and  some  smaller  vessels.  Seven 
sait-of-the-line,  and  eight  frigates,  kept  under  sail,  and 
the  wind  rising  in  the  night  blew  them  all  off  to  sea. 
"  It  blew  hard,  with  a  heavy  sea,  through  the  next 
day  and  night.  On  the  24th,  tho  weather  having 
moderated,  it  was  determined,  in  a  council  of  war,  to 
land  the  remaining  troops  immediately;  and  General 
Grouchy  made  a  formal  requisition  for  that  purpose. 
A  suitable  landing-place  was  found,  and  the  necessary 
preparations  were  completed;  but  it  was  now  late  in 
the  afternoon,  and  the  landing  was  necessarily  deferred 
until  morning.  That  night  the  gale  rose  from  the 
eastward,  and  increased  through  the  next  day  to  a 
tempest.  At  length,  the  ships  began  to  drive  from 
their  anchors.  The  Indomplable,  80  guns,  ran  foul 
of  the  Resolue  frigate,  and  totally  dismasted  her.  Tho 
other  frigate,  the  Immortality,  in  which  Rear-Admiral 
Bouvet  had  embarked,  though  his  proper  flag-ship 
was  the  Droits  dt  rHomme,  parted  one  of  her  cablea 
in  the  evening,  and  was  obUged  to  cut  the  other,  and 

•  Nimelv.  emissiries,  who  had  been  deipatcbed  to  Freoce  W 
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mn  out  to  ica."  The  weather  would  not  allow  lier  to 
return  untfl  the  29th  j  and  then  the  Rear- Admiral, 
hopeless  of  re-assembling  the  fleet,  decided  to  proceed 

to  Brest. 

"  Others  were  less  fortunate.  The  Tortue  frigate, 
two  corvettes,  and  four  transports,  were  taken.  The 
Surveillanie  frigate  was  wrecked,  and  a  transport 
foundered  in  the  baj  j  and  a  third  frigate,  flmpatiente, 
was  driven  on  shore  near  Crookhaven.  The  sailors 
determined  to  secure  for  themselves  alone  the  means 
of  escape,  leaving  the  soldiers  to  their  fate.  Where 
such  a  feeling  could  exist,  the  discipline  required  for 
their  own  safety  was  not  likely  to  be  found  -,  and  all 
perished  but  seven,  who  were  saved  chiefly  by  the 
exertions  of  the  people  on  shore. 

"  Part  of  the  fleet,  having  been  blown  out  of  the 
bay,  steered  for  the  Shannon,  which  had  been  fixed 
on  as  a  rendezvous  in  the  event  of  separation;  but 
they  were  too  few  to  attempt  a  landing,  and,  after 
waiting  for  a  short  time  in  hope  of  re-inforcement, 
they  found  it  necessary  to  return. 

"  The  Fraternity,  with  the  two  commanders-in-chief, 
continued  to  beat  against  an  easterly  gale  till  the  29th, 
when  the  wind  became  fair  for  the  bay.  Standing 
towards  it  she  fell  in  with  the  Scaxola,  in  a  sinking 
state,  with  the  Resolution,  74,  engaged  in  taking  out 
the  people.  She  assisted  to  save  them,  and  the  two 
ships  continued  their  course  towards  Ireland,  hoping 
to  fall  in  with  so  many  of  the  fleet  as  might  enable 
them  still  to  make  a  descent.  But  next  day,  not 
having  seen  any  of  them,  and  their  provisions  be- 
coming short,  they  steered  for  France.  On  the  8th 
of  January,  they  were  very  near  eleven  of  their  ships, 
which  they  would  presently  have  joined,  but  that  they 
altered  their  course,  to  avoid  two  British  frigates,  the 
Unicom  and  Doris,  which  at  the  time  were  actually 
being  chased  by  the  French !  Next  day  they  again 
fell  in  with  the  frigates,  and  on  the  morning  of  th^ 
10th  they  were  chased  by  Lord  Bridport*s  fleet,  from 
which  they  narrowly  escaped.  On  the  14th  they 
entered  Rochefort,  the  last  of  the  returning  ships. 

'  Such  was  the  fate  of  an  expedition  in  which 
nothing  was  neglected  which  foresight  could  suggest^ 
and  nothing  wanting  which  ability  could  supply; 
whose  fortune  attended  it  until  success  might  be 
deemed  secure,  and  whose  defeat  was  attended  with 
circumstances  too  extraordinary  to  be  referred  to 
common  causes.  History  records  no  event,  not 
attended  by  direct  miracle,  in  which  Grod*s  providence 
is  more  stHkingly  displayed.  The  forces  of  atheism 
and  popery  had  joined  to  overthrow  a  nation,  the 
stronghold  of  Christian  truth,  and  the  bulwark  of 
Protestant  Europe.  In  this,  so  emphatically  a  holy 
war,  no  earthly  arm  was  allowed  to  achieve  the 
triumph.  Human  agency  was  put  aside,  and  all 
human  defences  prostrated ;  and  then,  when  the  un- 
resisted invader  touched  the  object  of  his  hope,  the 
elements  were  commissioned  against  him.  That  the 
vigilance  of  a  blockading  force  should  be  so  eluded, 
and  that  unusual  misfortunes  should  prevent  a  fleet 
^m  sailing  till  nothing  remained  for  it  do ;  that  the 
enemy's  two  commanders  should  be  separated  from 
their  force  when  it  sailed,  and  afterwards  prevented 
by  BO  many  well-timed  casualties  from  rejoining  it ; 
that  yrhcn  the  fleet  had  actually  arrived  in  the  destined 
port,  half  should  be  blown  out  to  sea  again  before 
they  could  anchor,  and  the  rest  driven  from  their 
anchors  before  they  could  land  their  troops;  that  the 
returning  ships  should  be  prevented  from  meeting 
their  commanders;  and  that  every  disappointment 
should  just  anticipate  the  moment  of  success ;  such  a 
combii^ation  of  circumstances  it  were  folly  and  impiety 
to  ascribe  to  anything  less  than  the  hand  of  Gov." 


ON  THE  FLIGHT  OF  INSECTTS. 

In  a  former  paper  *  we  drew  attention  to  the  pitxA 
of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Creator  which  an 
manifested  in  the  capacity  for  flying  with  which  He 
has  endowed  the  various  classes  of  birds.  We  shall 
now  bring  together  some  remarks  from  Dr.  Roget  s 
Bridgewater  TreatiMe,  on  a  subject  no  less  wonderful, — 
namely,  the  Flight  of  Insects. 

*'  To  the  \iltimate  attainment  of  this  faculty  of 
flight,  it  would  i^pear,**  observes  that  able  writer, 
"  that  all  the  transformations  which  insects  anda^ 
in  external  appearance,  and  all  the  developments  of 
their  internal   mechanism,    are    expressly   directed 
Wings  aife  added  to  the  frame  only  in  the  last  stage 
of  its  completion ;  after  it  has  disencumbered  itself 
of  every  ponderous  material  that  could  be  spared, 
after  it  has  been  condensed  into  a  small  compass,  and 
after  it  has  been  perforated  in  all  directions  by  air- 
tubes,  giving  lightness  and  buoyancy  to  every  part. 
Curiously  folded  up  in  the  pnpa,   the  wings  there 
attain  their  full  dimensions,  ready  to  expand  when- 
ever the  bandages  that  surround  them  are  remoi'ed. 
No  sooner  is  the  insect  emancipated  firom  its  confine- 
ment, than  these  organs  begin  to  separate  from  the 
sides  of  the  body,  and  to  unfold  all  their  parts.     Their 
moisture  rapidly  evaporates,  leaving  the  film  dry  and 
firm,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  immediate  action.     The 
fibres  form  a  delicate  net- work  for  the  support  o(  this 
fine  membrane^  like  the  frame  of  the  arms  of  a  wind- 
mill, which  supports  the  canvas   spread  over  them. 
The  microscope  shows  that  these  fibres  are  tubular, 
and  contain  air,  a  structure  the  most  fiivourable  for 
combining  lightness  with  strength. 

"  In  the  great  majority  of  insects  the  wings  are 
four  in  number.  They  are  afiixed  to  the  most 
solid  portion  of  the  skeleton,  which  is  firequendy 
strengthened  by  ridges,  and  oth^r  mechanical  con- 
trivances for  support.  The  shape  of  the  wings  is. 
more  or  less  triangular;  they  are  moved  by  numerous 
muscles,  which  occupy  a  large  space  in  the  interior 
of  the  trunk,  forming  a  very  compUcated  assemblage 
of  moving  powers.  The  largest,  and  consequently 
most  powerful  of  these  muscles,  are  those  which 
depress,  or  bring  down,  the  wings.  The  simple 
ascent  and  descent  of  the  wings  would  be  sufficient, 
without  any  other  movement  being  imparted  to 
them,  to  carry  forwards  the  body  of  the  insect  in  the 
air. 

"  When  the  insect  wishes  to  turn,  or  to  pursue  an 
oblique  course,  it  effects  its  purpose  very  easily  by 
striking  the  air  with  more  force  on  one  side  than  on 
the  other.  By  exerting  a  force  with  the  wings  just 
suflicient  to  balance  that  of  gravity,  insects  can  poise 
themselves  in  the  air,  and  hover  for  a  length  of  time 
over  the  same  spot,  without  rising  or  fklling,  ad- 
vancing or  retreating. 

"  The  number,  form,  and  structure  of  the  wings, 
have  furnished  entomologists  with  very  convenient 
characters  for  their  classification.  In  the  Colkop- 
TERA,  an  order  which  comprehends  by  fax  tbe  largest 
number  of  genera  of  insects,  the  lower  pair  of  wings 
are  light  and  membraneous,  and  of  a  textuire  exceed- 
ingly fine  and  delicate,  and  when  fully  expanded  they 
are  of  great  extent  compared  with  the  size  of  the 
body;  they  are  curiously  folded  when  not  in  use. 
For  the  protection  of  these  delicate  organs,  the  parts 
which  correspond  to  the  upper  pair  of  wings  of 
other  insects,  are  here  converted  into  thi<dc,  opaque, 
and  hard  plates,  adapted  to  cover  the  folded  mem- 
braneous wings  when  the  insect  is  not  flying,  and 
thus  securing  them  from  injurious  impraBaJona,  tc 
which  they  might  otherwise  be  expoaed  from  heat 

•  See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  134. 
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moisture^  or  contact.  These  wing-caaes,  or  elytra, 
are  never  employed  as  wings^  but  remain  raiaed  and 
motionless  during  the  flight  of  the  insect. 

"In  the  ORTHOPTKiiA^  the  coverings  of  the  wings, 
or  tegmina,  instead  of  being  of  a  homy  texture^  are  soft 
and  flexible.  The  wings  themselves  being  broader 
than  their  coverings,  are>  when  not  in  ufle>  folded  like 
a  fan. 

"  LiBUhhVLM  and  Mscbva  never  close  their  wings, 
but,  when  they  are  not  flying,  keep  them  constantly  ex- 
panded, and  ready  for  instant  action.  They  fly  with 
the  greatest  ease  in  all  directionSi  sideways  or  back- 
wards as  well  as  forwards,  and  can  instantly  change 
their  course  without  being  obliged  to  turn  their 
bodies.  Hence  they  possess  mat  advantages,  both 
in  chasing  other  insects  and  m  evading  the  pursuit 
of  birds.  Bees  have  often  been  observed  to  fly  to 
great  distances  from  their  hive  in  search  of  food. 
The  humble-bee  adopts  a  very  peculiar  mode  of  flight, 
describing,  in  its  atrial  course,  segments  of  circles, 
alternately  to  the  right  and  to  the  left ;  the  velocity 
with  which  these  insects  move  through  the  air,  much  , 
exceeds  that  of  a  bird,  if  estimated  with  reference  to 
the  comparative  size  of  the  animals. 

''  Although  the  greater  number  of  insects  have  four 
wings,  there  are  many,  such  as  the  common  house* 
fly  and  the  gnat,  which  hav?  only  two.  In  these, 
however,  we  find  two  organs,  consisting  of  cylin- 
drical filaments,  terminated  in  a  clubbed  extremity, 
in  the  usual  situation  of  the  second  pair  in  those 
which  have  four  wings.  They  are  named  the  halterea, 
or  poisers,  from  their  supposed  use  in  balancing  the 
body,  or  adjusting  with  exactness  the  centre  of 
gravity  when  the  insect  is  flying. 

"  The  innumerable  tribes  of  butterflies,  sphinxes, 
and  moths,  are  all  comprehended  in  the  order  Lepi- 
dopUra,  and  are  distinguished  by  having  wings 
covered  with  minut«  plumes,  or  scales.  These  scales 
are  attached  so  slightly  to  the  membrane  of  the  wing, 
as  to  come  off  when  touched  with  the  fingers,  to 
which  they  adhere  like  fine  dust.  When  examined 
with  the  microscope,  their  construction  and  arrange- 
ment appear  to  be  exceedingly  beautiful,  beipg 
marked  with  parallel  stripes,  often  crossed  by  still 
finer  lines.  The  beautiful  colours  which  these  scales 
possess  may,  perhaps,  generally  be  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  some  colouring  material ;  but  the  more 
delicate  hues  are  probably  the  result  of  the  optical 
effect  of  the  lines  on  the  surface. 

"  The  forms  of  these  scales  are  exceedingly  diver- 
sified, not  only  in  different  species,  but  also  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  wings  and  body  of  the  same 
insect.  Each  scale  is  inserted  into  the  membrane 
of  the  wing  by  a  short  root,  and  overlaps  the  adjoin- 
ing scales :  and  the  whole  are  disposed  in  rows  with 
more  or  leas  regularity  j  one  row  covering  the  next,  like 
tiles  on  the  roof  of  a  house.  Many  butterflies  ex- 
hibit, in  some  parts  of  their  wings,  smooth  pearly 
spots,  called  by  entomologists,  oceiUj  or  eyes,  which 
arise  from  those  parts  being  naturally  destitute  of 
scales.  The  number  of  these  scales,  necessary  to 
cover  the  surface  of  the  wings,  must,  from  their 
minuteness,  be  exceedingly  great.  The  moth  of  the 
siUc-worm,  which  has  but  a  small  wing,  contains, 
according  to  Lewenhoeck,  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  of  these  scales  in  each  wing. 

"  Many  of  the  insect  tribes  are,  of  course,  much 
limited  in  the  extent  of  their  flights,   but   this   is 
not  the  case  with  all.     It  is  astonishing  to  what  a  j 
distance  silk- worm  moths  will  fly  3  some  have  been  ! 
known  to  travel  more  than  a  hundred  miles  in  a  short 
time.'* 
We  cannot^  I  thinks  better  close  this  paper^  than 


with  the  following  very  pleasing  lines  from  Bishop 
Manx's  British  Months.  D.  I.  E. 

Disporting  in  the  foggy  air. 
Light  swarms  of  insects  here  and  thera^ 
The  laurel-skirted  pathway  o*er, 
Or  by  the  branching  fir-trees  soar. 
Now  playful  round  and  round  they  wheel; 
Now  changeful  thread  the  mazy  reel. 

The  instinct  strong,  the  hidden  cause. 
Which  to  their  feehngs  speaks,  and  draws 
The  wanderers  §tom  their  secret  seat, 
Their  birth-place,  or  their  snug  retreat* 
Pull  little  know  we;  but  we  know 
The  Causb  Suprbmb,  to  which  they  owe 
Life,  motion,  all  things ;  and  we  see 
Proof  of  His  vast  benignity, 
Which  ever  active,  o'er  the  earth's 
Broad  surface  spreads  unnumbered  births 
O'er  land  and  air,  the  springs,  the  floods* 
Which  first  for  each  their  proper  broods 
Created,  and  preserves  them  all; 
And  feeble  as  they  are,  and  small. 
Gives  to  these  insects,  void  of  care* 
Strong  in  his  strength,  to  wine  the  air* 
Or  in  the  dark  green  fir-trees  nouse. 
Or  lurk  within  the  laurel  boughs ; 
Provides  them  with  befitting  form 
To  shun  or  to  endure  the  storm; 
Instructs  the  proper  time  to  know* 
At  home  to  rest,  a-field  to  go. 
With  implements  of  joy  endued. 
And  fills  with  gladness  as  with  food. 


As  I  gazed,  the  air  burst  into  atoms  of  green  fire  before 
my  face,  and  in  an  instant  they  were  gone :  I  turned  round 
and  saw  all  the  woods  upon  the  mountains  illuminated  with 
ten  thousands  of  flaming  torches  moving  in  every  direc- 
tion,—now  rising,  now  falling,  vanishing  here,  reappearing 
there,  converging  to  a  globe,  and  dispersing  in  spangles. 
No  man  can  conceive,  from  dry  description  alone,  the 
nrap^ical  beauty  of  these  glorious  creatures.  So  far  from 
their  efiects  having  been  exaggerated  by  travellers,  I  can 
say  that  I  never  read  an  account,  in  prose  or  verse,  which 
in  the  least  prepared  mo  for  the  reality. 

There  are  two  sorts :  the  small  flv,  which  flits  in  and  out 
in  the  air,  and  a  kind  of  beetle,  which  keeps  more  to  the 
woods,  and  is  somewhat  more  stationary,  like  our  glow- 
worm. This  last  has  two  broad  eyes  in  the  back  of  its 
head,  which,  when  the  phosphorescent  energy  is  not 
exerted,  are  of  a  dull  parchment  nue ;  but,  upon  the  animal's 
being  touched,  shoot  forth  two  streams  of  green  light,  as 
intense  as  the  purest  gas.  But  the  chief  source  of  splendour 
is  a  cleft  in  the  belly,  through  which  the  whole  interior  of 
the  beetle  appears  like  a  red-hot  furaace.  I  put  one  of 
these  natural  lamps  under  a  wine-glass,  in  my  bed-room  in 
Trinidad,  and,  in  order  to  verify  some  accounts  which  I 
have  heard  doubted,  I  ascertained  the  hour  on  my  watch 
by  its  light  alone  with  the  utmost  facility. — Six  Months 
in  the  West  Indies, 


Though  the  sun  scorches  us  sometimes,  and  gives  us  the 
head-ache,  we  do  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  we  stand 
in  need  of  his  warmth.— -Philip  db  Morn  ay. 


Trees,  and  fruits,  and  flowers  are  humanising  things, 
soothing  the  passions,  calling  forth  only  the  peaceful  energies 
of  the  intellect,  and  attaching  mankind  to  the  soil  on  which 
they  have  both  grown  together. 


Manners  are  of  more  importance  than  laws.  Upon  them, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  laws  depend.  The  law  touches  us 
but  here  and  there,  now  and  then.  Manners  are  what  vex 
or  soothe,  corrupt  or  purify,  exalt  or  debase,  -barbarize  or 
refine  us,  by  a  constant,  steady,  uniform,  insensible  opera- 
tion, like  that  of  the  air  we  breathe  in.  They  give  their 
whole  form  and  colour  to  our  lives.  According  to  their 
Quality,  they  aid  morals,  they  supply  them,  or  they  totally 
destroy  them, — Burks. 
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OBIDAH  AND  THE  HEAMlT. 

AN   BASTBRN   STORY. 


The  che«Tfal  lage,  when  toleam  dIeUin  IkU. 
Cottceala  thtt  moral  ooautel  in  •  Ula. 


Obioah»  the  son  of  Abensina,  left  the  caravansera  early  in 
the  morning,  and  pursued  his  journey  through  the  plains 
of  Hindostan.  He  was  fresh  and  vigorous  with  rest;  he 
was  animated  with  hope;  he  was  incited  by  desire:  he 
walked  swiftly  forward  over  the  valleys,  and  saw  the  hills 
gradually  rising  before  him.  As  he  passed  along,  his  ears 
were  delighted  with  the  morning  song  of  the  birt  of  Para- 
dise, he  was  fanned  by  the  last  flutters  of  the  sinking 
breeze,  and  sprinkled  with  dew  by  groves  of  spiocs;  he 
sometimes  contemplated  the  towering  height  of  the  oak, 
monarch  of  the  hills,  and  sometimes  caught  the  gentle 
fragrance  of  the  primrose,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Spring; 
all  his  senses  were  gratified,  and  all  care  was  banished  from 

his  heart. 

Thus  he  went  on,  till  the  sun  approached  his  meridian, 
and  the  increasing  heat  preyed  upon  his  strength;  he  then 
looked  round  about  him  for  some  more  commodious  path. 
He  saw,  on  his  right  hand,  a  grove  that  seemed  to  wave  iU 
shades  as  a  sign  of  invitation;  he  entered  it,  and  found  the 
coolness  and  verdure  irresistibly  pleasant  He  did  not, 
however,  forget  whither  he  was  travelling,  but  fbund  a 
narrow  way  bordered  with  flowers,  which  appeared  to  have 
the  same  direction  with  the  main  road,  and  was  pleased 
that,  by  this  happy  experiment  he  had  found  means  to 
unite  pleasure  with  business,  and  to  gain  the  rewards  of 
diligence,  without  suffering  its  fatigues.  He,  therefbre, 
still  continued  to  walk  for  a  Ume,  without  the  least  remission 
of  his  ardour,  except  that  he  was  sometimes  tempted  to 
stop  by  the  music  of  the  birds,  whom  the  heat  had  as- 
sembled in  the  shade ;  and  sometimes  amused  hinjself  with 
plucking  the  flowers  that  covered  the  banks  on  eitner  side, 
or  the  fruits  that  hung  upon  the  branches.  At  last  the 
green  path  began  to  decline  from  its  first  tendency,  and  to 
wind  among  hills  and  thickets,  cooled  with  fountains,  and 
murmuring  with  waterfalls.  Here  Obidah  paused  for  a 
time,  and  began  to  consider  whether  it  were  longer  safe  to 
forsake  the  known  and  common  track ;  but  remembering 
that  the  heat  was  now  in  its  greatest  violence,  and  that  the 
plain  was  dusty  and  uneven,  he  resolved  to  pursue  the  new 
path,  which  he  supposed  only  to  make  a  few  meanders,  in 
compliance  with  the  varieties  of  the  ground,  and  to  end  at 
\u»i  in  the  common  road. 

Having  thus  calmed  his  solicitude,  he  renewed  his  pace, 
though  he  suspected  that  he  was  not  gaining  ground.  This 
uneasiness  of  his  mind  inclined  him  to  lay  hold  on  every 
new  object,  and  give  way  to  every  sensation  that  might 
soothe  or  divert  him.  He  listened  to  every  echo,  he  mounted 
every  hill  for  a  fresh  prospect,  he  turned  aside  to  every  cas- 
cade, and  pleased  himself  with  tracing  the  course  of  a 
gentle  river  that  rolled  among  the  trees,  and  watered  a 
large  region  with  innumerable  circumlocutions.  In  these 
amusements,  the  hours  passed  away  uncounted ;  his  devia- 
tions had  perplexed  his  memory,  and  he  knew  not  towards 
what  point  to  travel.  He  stood  pensive  and  confused, 
afraid  to  go  forward  lest  he  should  go  wrong,  yet  conscious 
that  the  time  of  loitering  was  now  past.  While  he  was 
thus  tortured  with  uncertainty,  the  sky  was  overspread  with 
clouds,  the  day  vanished  from  before  him,  and  a  sudden 
tempest  gathered  round  his  head.  He  was  now  roused  by 
his  danger  to  a  quick  and  painful  remembrance  of  his  folly ; 
he  now  saw  how  happiness  is  lost  when  ease  is  consulted ; 
he  lamented  the  unmanly  impatience  that  prompted  him  to 
seek  shelter  in  the  grove,  and  despised  the  petty  curiosity 
tliat  led  him  on  from  trifle  to  trifle.  While  he  was  thus 
reflecting,  the  air  grew  blacker,  and  a  clap  of  thunder 
broke  his  meditation. 

He  now  resolved  to  do  what  remained  yet  in  his  power, 
to  tread  back  the  ground  which  he  had  passed,  and  try  to 
find  some  issue  where  the  wood  might  open  into  the  plain. 
He  prostrated  himself  on  the  ground,  and  commended  his 
life  to  the  Lord  of  Nature.  He  rose  with  confidence  and 
tranquillity,  and  pressed  on  with  his  sabre  in  his  hand,  for 
the  beasts  of  the  desert  were  in  motion,  and  on  every  hand 
were  heard  the  mingled  howls  of  rage  «nd  fear,  and  ravage 
and  expiration;  all  the  horrors  of  darkness  and  solitude 
surrounded  him ;  the  winds  roared  in  the  woods;  and  the 
torrents  tumbled  from  the  hills. 

Thus  forlorn  and  distressed,  he  wandered  through  the 
wild,  without  knowing  whither  he  was  going,  or  wnether 


he  was  every  moment  drawing  nearer  to  safety  or  deskrao- 
tion.  At  length,  not  fear,  but  labour  began  to  overcome 
him ;  his  breath  grew  short,  and  his  knees  trembled :  he 
was  on  the  point  of  lying  down  in  resignation  to  bis  fiitc^ 
when  he  beheld  through  the  brambles  the  glimmer  of  a 
taper.  He  advanced  towards  the  light,  and  finding  that  it 
proceeded  from  the  cx>ttage  of  a  hermit,  he  called  humbly 
at  the  door, -and  obtained  admission.  The  old  man  set 
before  him  such  provisions  as  he  had  collected  for  himself 
on  which  Obidah  fed  with  eagerness  and  gratitude. 

When  the  repast  was  over,  **TeU  me,*  said  the  bermit, 
''by  what  chance  thou  hast  been  brought  hither;  I  have 
been  now  twenty  years  an  inhabitant  of  the  wilderness,  in 
which  I  never  saw  a  man  before."  Obidah  then  lelaied 
the  occurrences  of  his  journey,  without  any  concealmeot  or 
palliation. 

'*  Son,"  said  the  hermit,  **  let  the  errors  and  f«>llies«  the 
dangers  and  escape  of  this  day,  sink  deep  into  thy  heart 
Remember,  mf  son,  that  human  life  is  the  journey  of  a 
day.  We  rise  m  the  morning  of  youth,  full  of  vigour  and 
ftiU  of  expectation ;  we  set  mrward  with  spirit  and  hope, 
with  gaiety  and  with  diligence,  and  travel  on  a  while  in  the 
straight  road  of  piety  towards  the  mansions  of  rest.  In  a 
short  time  we  remit  our  fervour,  and  endeavour  to  find 
some  mitigation  of  our  duty,  and  some  more  easy  means  of 
obtaining  the  same  end.  We  then  relax  our  vi^ur,  and 
resolve  no  longer  to  be  terrified  with  crimes  at  a  distance, 
but  rely  upon  our  own  constancy,  and  venture  to  approach 
what  we  resolve  never  to  touch.  We  thus  enter  the  bowers 
of  ease,  and  repose  in  the  shades  of  security.  Here  the 
heart  softens,  and  vigilance  subsides;  we  are  then  wiUio; 
to  inquire  whether  another  advance  cannot  be  made,  and 
whether  we  may  not,  at  least,  turn  our  eyes  upon  tbe 
gardens  of  pleasure.  We  approach  them  with  scrapie 
and  hesitation;  we  enter  them,  but  enter  timorous  and 
trembling,  and  always  hope  to  pass  through  them  without 
losm^  the  road  of  virtue,  which  we  for  a  while,  keep  in 
our  sight,  and  to  which  we  propose  to  return.  But  tempta- 
tion suoc^deds  temptation,  and  one  compliance  prepares  as 
for  another:  wo  in  time  lose  the  happiness  of  innocence, 
and  solace  our  disquiet  with  sensual  gvatifications.  By 
degrees,  we  let  fall  the  remembrance  of  our  original  in- 
tention, and  quit  the  only  adequate  object  of  rational 
desire.  We  entangle  ourselves  in  business;  im merge  our- 
selves in  luxury ;  and  rove  through  the  labyrinths  of  in- 
constancy ;  till  the  darkness  of  old  age  begins  to  invade  us, 
and  disease  and  anxiety  obstruct  our  iray.  We  then  look 
back  upon  our  lives  with  horror,  with  sorrow,  with  repent- 
ance; and  wish,  but  too  often  vainly  wish,  that  we  had  not 
forsaken  the  ways  of  virtue.  Happy  are  they,  my  son,  who 
shall  learn  from  thy  example,  not  to  despair;  but  shall 
remember,  that  though  the  day  is  past,  and  their  atrensth 
is  wasted,  yet  there  remains  one  effort  to  be  made ;  that 
reformation  is  never  hopeless,  nor  sincere  endeavours  ever 
unassisted;  that  the  wanderer  may  at  length  return  after 
all  his  errors;  and  that  he  who  implores  strength  and 
courage  from  above,  shall  find  danger  and  difficulty  give 
way  before  him.  Go  now,  my  son,  to  thy  repose ;  commit 
thyself  to  tbe  care  of  Omnipotence;  and  when  the  momiog 
calls  again  to  toil,  begin  anew  thy  journey  and  thy  life." 
Bmnbler, 


SILENCE. 


Whe&b  dwelleth  Silence? — ^In  the  (cloisterd  oell^-* 
The  moonlit-grove,  when  e'en  the  song  is  o*er 

Of  night's  sweet  choristers,  and  the  faint  swell 
Of  ev*ning*8  latest  breeze  is  heard  no  more  ? 

Where  dwelleth  Silence? — ^On  the  desert  shore^ 
Where,  from  Creation's  birth,  no  human  voice 
Hath  yet  been  heard  to  sorrow  or  rejoice. 

Nor  human  foot  hath  dar'd  its  wilds  explore? — 

Are  these  thy  homes.  Oh!  silence? — No 5 — e'en  thew 
A  void  comes  awful  as  the  solitude. 
That  humbles  nature  in  her  sternest  mood. 

And  quells  the  fiercest  savage  in  his  lair : 

In  peopled  cities,  as  in  waste  untrod. 

Its  tones  ate  mighty, — 'tis  the  voice  of  God. 
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6K£TCH!ES  OV  THE  HIGHLi^TOS  AND  ISLANDS  OP  SCOTLAND. 

PiBT  THK  SitOHTH. 


CuiTHNESs;  wick;  cmiBCH  dibcipline;  hewiino 

nSHBBT;  HBMPBIO«S  CA8TLE  AND  BTACKS;  BBBRYDALB. 

(A.  D.  1S«7.) 

On  Sunflay  we  attended  Divine  Service  twice,  at  the 
Parish  Kirk  at  Wick,  which,  with  PuUeney,  of  more  mo- 
dam  data,  together  form  an  extensive  town  at  the  mouth 
of  a  small  river.  The  church,  which  contains  1 200  persons, 
was  very  full :  the  roof  needed  the  support  of  scaffolding, 
as  the  huildinff.  thouph  not  of  many  years*  standing,  is 
falling;  a  proof  of  the  ill-judged  economy  not  unfrequently 
displayed  in  erecting  churches  in  Scotland.  Another,  at 
present  unfinished,  calculated  for  iHOO  persons,  adjoins  it. 
A  pariiamenUry  church  is  huilding  in  this  parish,  near 
Keiss  Cautle.  The  want  of  church- room  in  a  parish,  the 
population  of  which  amounts  to  7000,  and  receives  annually, 
during  tlie  six  weeks'  continuance  of  the  herring-flshery,  a 
great  additional  multitude  of  persons  from  all  purls  of  Scot- 
land and  England,  will  be  in  a  great  measure  supplied. 
The  minister  is  indefatigable  in  the  discharj^o  of  all  his 
duties,  which  renuire  two  assistants.  His  livinjj  or  stipend 
amounts  to  300*.  per  annum.  The  congregation  wai  as 
respectable  aa  numerous. 

The  ceremony  of  baptism  was  performed  in  the  after- 
noon :  the  parents  presented  the  child  ;  when  the  minister 
deliveretl  to  them  a  solemn  exhortation,  which,  expanding 
fxra'luully,  soon  embraced  the  whole  audience.  The  father, 
then  receiving  the  child  from  the  mother,  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  minister,  who  sprinkled  water  over  the  face, 
and  ibon  returned  it  to  some  women  who  stood  by  ready 
to  rcrrixe  it.  The  public  performance  of  this  ceremony  is 
considered  as  an  honour  conferred  only  on  the  worthiest 
parents.  The  ministers  in  the  country  parishes  complain 
of  private  baptisms  as  forming  one  of  tlie  moat  burdensome 
of  their  duties. 

The  minister  of  Wick,  himself  exemplary  and  popular 
in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  employs  the  agency  placed 
under  his  superintendence  to  much  purpose.  He  assigns 
a  district  to  each  elder,  who  reports  to  him  any  immoral 
conduct  coming  under  his  notice.  In  cases  of  drunkenness 
or  female  delinquency,  the  offender  is  summoned  to  tlie 
church,  and  publicly  reprimanded,  whilst  the  partner  of  the 
woman's  guilt  ia  compelled  to  do  penance.  An  old  statue 
of  St.  Fergus,  once  an  object  of  idolatrous  worship,  found 
in  the  ruins  of  an  adjoining  chapel,  has  been  removed  to 
the  church,  where  its  antiquity  procures  due  respect.  The 
chapel  ilKelf,  of  which  the  four  walls  remain,  is  the  cemetery 
of  the  Caithness  family. 

The  minister  considers  the  strangers,  who  resort  to 
Wick,  during  the  fishery»  a  portion  of  his  tlock;  and 
preaches  in  the  church-yard  in  Gaelic,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  fl-om  the  western  districts  of  Scotland.  He  exerts  his 
utmost  efforts  to  urge  the  attendance  of  all  at  church,  and 
till  lately,  his  injunctions  were  little  heeded  by  the  English, 
— a  circumstance  which  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
difference  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  worship  from  their 
own.  The  Cornishmen  are  seldom  seen  within  the  sacred 
walls.  The  French  and  Dutch  observe  no  distinction  of 
days  in  fishing ;  and  the  minister  has  applied  for  a  revenue- 
cutter  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath-day,  by 
breaking  the  nets  of  delinquents. 

The  small  river  of  Wick  divides  the  towns  of  Wick  and 
Pultcney;  on  its  bank  are  a  new  gaol  and  town-house, 
which  will  soon  be  completed.  The  suburb,  or  rather  town, 
of  Pulteney,  which  contains  a  population  of  2000  persons, 
was  erocteff,  together  with  the  adjacent  piers  and  harbours^ 
by  the  British  Fishing  Company  on  a  spot  which,  less 
than  twenty  years  ago,  was  Uie  undisturbed  abode  of  sea- 
fowl.  It  was  chosen  as  a  station  well  adapted  for  the 
herring-fishery :  and  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its 
founders  have  not  been  disappointed.  To  Pulteney  may 
be  applied  ihe  Dutch  historian's  observation  respecting 
Amsterdam,— that  •*  it  was  founded  on  the  bones  of  her- 
rings." The  houses  are  neat,  and  occupied  almost  exclu- 
sively by  tlie  families  of  persons  employed  in  the  taking 
or  curing  of  the  fish.  ^ 


The  fishing  seldom  lasts  more  than  six  weeke^  eon 
mencing  in  July :  the  number  of  boats  employed  in  it » 
?ery  great,  and  amounted  this  year  to  no  less  than  twelve 
hundred,  collected  from  the  ooasti  of  Scotland  and  Bnglacd. 
Ten  thousand  persons  were  added  to  the  population  of 
Wick  and  Pulteney,  during  the  llsh-aeason,  by  the  mul- 
titude then  brought  together,  among  whom  were- many 
from  Penzance,  in  Cornwall. 

An  introduction  to  the  collector  of  the  customs,  and  other 
persons,  afforded  me  the  means  of  procuring  some  infiirisa. 
tion  respecting  the  state  of  the  fishery.  The  boats  used 
are  large,  their  keels  commonly  measuring  thirty  feet  in 
length;  and  those  built  recently  are  even  of ' greater 
dimensions.  It  is  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding  ibe 
great  number  of  them  employed  in  the  fishery,  only  one 
was  lost  this  year,  and  that  from  its  being  overiadcn. 
About  200,000  barrels  were  exported  last  year,  of  which 
50,000  were  sent  to  Ireland,  about  the  same  nnmb%r  to 
Leith,  30,000  to  London,  and  the  rest  to  Bristol,  Liverpool, 
and  other  parts.  The  French,  though  prohibited  by  their 
laws  fit)m  nurchasing  fish  of  our  fislierroen,  persist  habi- 
tually in  the  practice,  hovering  about  their  vessels,  and 
exchanging  brandy  for  herrings.  This  defierence  of  the 
French  to  our  fishermen  is  not  confined  to  this  part  of  the 
coast :  it  is  well  known  that  they  purchased  fish  of  the 
Brixham  trawlers  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  till  their 
custom-house  ofllcers  discovered  and  pat  a  stop  to  the 
practice.  The  profit  which  these'  vessels  derii^  from 
this  illicit  commerce  was,  doubtless,  considerable :  as,  since 
the  enforcement  of  the  prohibitory  laws,  ther  have  remo\'ed 
the  scene  of  fishing  to  the  coast  of  Kent,  about  Dover,  on 
account  of  the  vicinity  of  the  London  market,  to  which 
they  were  before  oomparatively  indifferent  The  fish,  when 
the  boat's  cargo  is  completed,  are  con^'cyed  to  curing- 
hauses  erected  on  the  pier.  The  Dutch  mode  of  curing, 
recommended  so  zealouslf  by  Donovan,  the  superiority  of 
which  arose  from  carefully  gutting  and  bleeding  tJie  fisb, 
and  salting  and  sorting  them  according  to  their  different 
qualities,  as  well  as  from  performing  the  process  on  ship- 
board, immediately  on  catching  the  fish,  and  from  the  strict- 
ness of  their  custom-house  regulations,  was  deemed  too  ex- 
pensive, and  requiring  too  much  care,  to  be  used  at  Wick. 
The  herrings  exported  from  Wick  are  chiefly  intended  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  Scotch  and 
Irish,  and  for  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  whither  they 
are  conveyed  from  Bristol ;  and  their  quality  is  no  doubt 
suflkiently  good  for  the  less-fastidious  taste  of  thos<^  people. 
The  certainty  of  these  extensive  markets  fbr  berrinp^ 
cured  in  the  ordinary  way,  renders  the  Wick  fishermen 
less  anxious  to  s^ure  a  share  in  the  continental  market, 
where  the  Dutch  have  taught  the  people  to  require  aa 
article  of  superior  quality.  The  Scotch  fisheries,  which 
have  adopted  the  Dutch  mode,  have  enjoyed  a  profitable 
share  in  the  continental  market.  The  Loch  Fyne  herrings 
are  sunerior  to  those  of  Caithness,  being  taken  earlier, 
when  tney.are  richer  and  falter;  but  these  qualities  render 
the  curing  more  difficult,  as  it  must  be  more  speedilf 
effected. 

The  bounty  <Hi  \vell-cured  herrings  continues,  though 
reduced  in  amount.  The  objects  proposed  by  the  bounty 
are  twofold : — ^the  general  encouragement  of  the  fisliery, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  process  of  curing  the  fi!»h*. 
The  apprehension  felt  here,  is  lest  the  bounty  should  pro- 
duce a  glut  of  fish,  by  attracting  too  f^reat  a  number  of 
persons  to  the  fishery.  The  declared  object  of  the  bounty 
IS  to  increase  the  Quantity  of  fish  in  the  market:  ita 
obvious  effect  will  be  the  diminution  of  the  price.  And  the 
persons  engaged  in  the  fishery  previous  to  the  bounty, 
though  they  will  share  in  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
the  bounty  itself,  will  suffer  a  comparative  loss  from  the 
diminution  of  the  profits.    The  government  appear  to  have 

*  The  opinion  entertained  at  IVick  (corroborated  hj  that  of  tk 
superintendent  of  a  herring-fishery  in  Sutherlandshiie,  when  I 
afierwards  visited,)  respecting  the  policy  of  such  a  boanty,  difien 
from  that  I  heard  expressed  by  the  general  superintendent  at 
burgh. 
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perceived  the  ipeziiedienoy  of  (be  system,  and  propose 
abandoning  it.  The  second  ol^oct,  tbe  encouragement  of 
a  better  method  of  curing  the  fish,  might  be  attained,  as  I 
believe  it  is  in  Holland,  by  merely  subjecting  the  barrels 
to  the  inspection  of  proper  ofHcers,  who  might  denote  their 
value  by  proper  marks,  and  by  requiring  of  those  officers 
the  viguant  and  exact  discharge  of  their  duty.  The  valua- 
tion would  necessarily  determine  the  comparative  price ; 
and,  by  raising  that  of  the  superior  article,  thus  operate 
as  a  bounty. 

The  curing  is  performed  at  Wick  by  women,  affording 
employment  to  about  5,000*  The  rock-salt  of  Cheshire  is 
imported  from  Liverpool.  The  red  herrings  bear  but  a 
small  proportion  to  the  rest,  being  considered  only  a  luxury ; 
they  are  prepared  in  houses  for  the  express  purpose,  hung 
up  and  smoked,  deriving  from  this  process  their  rich 
golden  hue. 

The  harbour  was  filled  with  vessels  taking  in  cargoes  for 
exportation.  Though  commanding  every  other  advantage, 
it  i3.  unfortunately,  accessible  to  large  vessels  only  at  high 
tide,  the  depth,  at  low  w*ater,  not  exceeding  six  feet.  The 
outer  part  of  the  harbour  >viU  he  rendered  safe  by  the 
cumpletion  of  the  new  pier  which  is  in  nrogrcss,  and  will 
crown  the  efforts  which  the  company  have  successfully 
made,  to  remove  tbe  natural  obstructions  to  the  trade  of 
Wick.  The  expense  of  this  work  has  been  defrayed  by 
har'Oour  dues.  The  preparation  of  boats  and  nets,  the 
flsliing,  curing,  and  packing  the  fish  for  exportation,  afford 
occupation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pulteney  during  a  great 
part  of  the  year.  The  land  which  forms  the  site  of  the 
town  is  f?.ued  of  Lord  Duffus,  at  a  very  high  valuation ; 
but  infinitely  short  of  that  which  the  noble  proprietor  would 
ItSve  laid  claim  to,  could  he  have  anticipated  the  immense 
profit  derived  from  the  letting  of  the  houses.  Between  the 
last  and  the  previous  census,  the  population  of  Caithness- 
shire,  owing  partly  to  the  increase  of  the  fishery,  was 
augmented  one- third.  The  sum  annually  raised  and  ex- 
pended on  the  poor  in^Wick,  is  about  70/.  or  80/.,  which  is 
found  sufficient,  though  but  a  fraction  when  compared  to 
the  population. 

English  is  spoken  generally  throughout  Caithness-shire, 
excepting  only  the  inland  and  mountainous  parts.  In 
those  districts,  where  the  Gaelic  prevails,  about  forty  out  of 
one  hundred  were  calculated,  in  the  Report  of  the  Inverness 
Society,  to  be  unable  to  read;  but  this  number  has  gra- 
dually decreased,  The  English  part  of  Caithness-shire 
resembles  the  Orkn»^ys  very  much  in  the  extensive  diffusion 
of  education,  and  proves  bow  clearly  the  defioiency  was 
confined  to  the  Groelic  districts,  and  bow  necessary  it 
•jecame  to  teach  the  people  in  their  own  language. 

The  residence  of  the  principal  landed  proprietors  of  the 
county  on  their  estates  operates  as  a  grand  incentive  to 
the  progress  of  all  kinds  of  improvements :  and  if  the 
western  and  inland  districts  of  Caithness-shire  are  boggy 
and  mountainous,  the  eastern  or  maritime  exhibit  a 
a  scene  of  arable  culture  creditable  to  the  industry  of  the 
farmers,  and  to  the  superintendence  of  their  landlords. 
The  prosperity  of  the  county,  being  closely  connected  with 
the  growth  of  the  herring-fishery,  is  much  indebted  to  the 
foreign  capital  by  which  that  fishery  is  supported. 

Near  Wick  is  Hempriggs  Castle,  the  residence  of  Lord 
Duffus :  a  few  trees  surround  the  house,  which  is  large  and 
v;onimodious.  The  title  of  Duffus  was  forfeited  by  the  Dun- 
bar family  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  and  restored  to  the  im- 
mediate predecessor  of  the  present  nobleman.  The  increase 
of  the  value  of  his  property,  chiefly  arising  from  the  growth 
of  the  herringfishery,  has  been  very  great  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  The  old  residence  of  the  family  was  Ackergill 
Castle.  The  estate  belonged  originally  to  Lord  Caithness ; 
but  was  taken  firom  him  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  by  Lord  Breadalbane,  who  marched  into  the 
country,  armed  with  a  commission  of  fire  and  sword,  to 
recover  a  debt  of  which  Lord  Caithness  refused  payment. 
The  parties  met,  and  fought  a  pitched  battle.  The  Sin- 
clairs  were  defeated:  and  the  event  is  commemorated  in 
the  old  well-known  song — 

The  Campbells  are  comiog,  the  Siaclairs  are  running. 

The  adjacent  coast,  for  two  miles,  exhibits,  in  a  series  of 
bays  and  coves,  much  rude  grandeur,  affording  striking 
proofs  of  the  ravages  of  the  sea ;  vast  fissures,  yawning 
eaverns,  and  insulated  rocks :  at  one  spot  the  sea  is  seen 
soiling  within  a  deep  well,  called  the  Caldron,  to  which  it 
gains  access  by  a  passage  scarcely  perceptible  between 
overhanging  rocks.    The   Stacks,  or  detached  rocks  of 


Hempriggs,  are  remarkable  for  their  forms  and  grouping: 
one  of  them  is  united  to  the  coast  by  a  natural,  and  another* 
at  the  entrance  of  a  small  bay,  by  an  artificial,  bridge :  and 
on  its  summit,  a  summer-house  is  erected.  Another  is 
shaped  Uke  a  coffin,  and  penetrated  lengthways  by  ^  pas 
sage,  through  which  a  ooat  may  make  its  way.  The 
scenery  is  highly  picturesque,  A  flock  of  magnificent 
goats,  perfectly  white,  were  soramblinff  nimbly  along 
almost  invisible  paths,  on  the  ledges  of  the  precipices, 
astonishing  us  by  the  extraordinary  and  desperate  agility 
with  which,  on  being  cliased  by  a  dog  which  accompanied 
us,  they  descended  the  steepest  cliffs.  The  coast  resumes 
its  ordinary  character  near  the  bay  of  Wick:  near  this 
point  is  the  remaining  keep  of  the  old  Castle  of  Wick* 

The  road  from  Wick  southward  to  Berrydale  is  along  the 
coast.  This  village  is  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Caith- 
ness :  its  situation  is  hanpily  chosen  at  the  point  at  which 
two  deep  and  well-wooded  glens  unite  with  the  valley, 
bounded  by  lofty  hills,  through  which  the  river  Langwell, 
receiving  the  streams  which  descend  from  the  glens,  rolfs 
to  the  neighbouring  sea,  washing  the  rocky  base  of  the 
old  ruined  Castle  of  Berrydale.  The  glen  of  Langwell  is 
described  as  very  picturesque.  From  Wick  to  Berrydale 
is  twenty-seven  miles ;  good  farming,  and  well-built  houses, 
cheer  the  view. 

The  hill  district  of  Caithness-shire,  whose  highest  ridges 
form  the  southern  boundary  of  the  county,  terminate  at  the 
coast  in  tbe  mountain  called  the  Ord,  which  presents  to 
the  sea  an  assemblage  of  lolly  precipices,  along  which  the 
road  winds. 

sutherlandshirb;  helmsdalb;  port  gower;  erora; 
dunrobin;  GOLSPIE ;  new  system. 

From  the  southern  and  Sutherlandshire  side  of  the  Ord,  a 
prospect  of  a  different  charaoter  opens  to  the  view ;  a  broad 
well-cultivate<l  valley,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  sea,  and 
on  the  other  by  a  ridge,  diversified  by  corn-fields  and  pas- 
tures, enclosed  by  neat  fences ;  excellent  farm-houses,  sur- 
rounded by  clumps  of  tall  trees ;  well-built  cottages  and 
gardens ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the  little  town  of 
Helmsdale,  and  principal  station  of  the  Marquis  of  Staf- 
ford's herring  fishery,  on  the  river  oF  the  same  name :  a 
scene  which,  in  the  midst  of  rugged  rocks  and  dreary  wilds, 
reminds  the  Englishman  of  his  own  more  favoured  land, 
and  affords,  when  contrasted  with  the  dreary  and  barren 
aspect  which  it  presented  a  few  yeara  ago,  a  striking  proof 
of  the  magical  power  of  well-directed  enterprise,  and  well- 
employed  capital.  Helmsdale,  built  on  a  s|>ot  occupied  for- 
merly by  a  few  huts,  consists  of  a  good  inn,  several  respect? 
able  houses  and  shops,  and  no  less  than  ten  large  houses 
for  curing  fish.  The  women  were  busily  employed  in  the 
process,  preparing  with  surprising  rapiditv  the  cargo  for  the 
vessels  which  lay  in  the  harbour,  Tho  narbour  is  acces- 
sible to  large  vessels  only  at  high  water.  As  a  fishing- 
station,  Helmsdale  is  preferred  even  to  Wick.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Stafford  *  has  a  distillery  here,  and  another  at  Brora, 
in  both  of  which,  the  smnll-still  system,  producing  finer 
whisky,  has  been  successfully  introduced.  Port  Gower,  two 
miles  south  of  Helmsdale,  a  long  street  of  tiled  cottages, 
and  Brora,  between  Port  Gower,  and  Golspie,  a  small  town, 
with  neat  shops,  and  a  small  harbour,  date  their  existence 
from  the  same  period  as  Helmsdale :  the  latter  place  pos- 
sesses a  small  fishery.  Near  to  it  some  iron  founderics  have 
been  constructed  on  the  bank  of  the  stream.  The  coast  of 
Sutherlandshire  is  low,  and  the  southern  prospect  is  bounded 
by  a  long  line  of  coast  terminating  in  tlie  promontory 
'  of  Tarbet  Ness,  forming  the  southern  side  of  the  Firth  of 
I  Dornock.  Tho  vista  of  newly-erected  towns,  villages, 
I  farms,  and  fishing-establishments,  which  line  the  coast,  is 
1  at  length  terminated  by  the  policy  or  pai%  of  Dunrubin,  in 

•  the  midst  of  which,  enclosed  by  forest-trees  and  rising 

•  plantations,  stands  the  castle,  the  ancient  baronial  residence 
of  the  carls  of  Sutherland. 

The  success  of  the  Marquis  of  Staftord's  experiment, 
in  removing  his  tenants  from  their  miserable  abodes, 
and  precarious  subsistence,  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
to  the  coast,  has  gradually  subdued  the  aniniadvcraious 
of  the  opponents  of  his  system.  If  the  transfer  produced 
no  benefit  either  to  landlonl  or  tenant,  and  served  only 
to  make  a  forced  display  of  population  and  wealth,  like 
the  moveable  villages  which  marched  with  Catherine 
during  hor  progress  through  the  Russian  dominions 
and  were   drawn  up  to  receive  her  when  she  halted,  no 
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*  The  late  Duke  of  Sutherland. 
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T^Xy  can  be  given  to  the  heavy  charge  which  has  been 
broueht  against  Lord  Stoffoid.  of  having  unnecessardy 
severed  aU  the  ties  which  bind  man.  and  especially  the 
Highlander,  to  his  birth-place,  his  employmento,  and  the 
inseparable  associations,  and  of  having  compelled  him  to 
change  his  habits  as  well  as  his  residence,  and  to  adopt 
occuMtions  for  which,  if  not  io  youth,  he  was  probably 
altogether  unqualiaed.  But  before  we  adopt  such  a  con- 
clusion, let  us  consider,  impartially,  the  state  of  this 
country  when  Lord  Reay,  whose  estate  comprises  the  three 
western  parishes,  and  afterwards.  Lord  Stafford*,  pro- 
prietor of  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  county, 
commenced  the  change  in  question. 

Sutherlandshire  consisU  chieHy  of  vast  mounUmous 
ridges,  intersected  by  deep  and  broad  valleys  or  straths. 
These  straths,  and  the  sides  of  the  hills,  were  formeriy 
thinly  peopled  by  a  peasantry  occupying  miserable  huts,  or 
grouped  together  in  small  hamleU,  possessing  at  most  a 
small  patch  of  cultivated  land,  a  cow,  or  a  few  sheep;  often 
destitute  even  of  these  comforts,  and  tempted  to  eke  out  a 
dubious  subsistence  by  sheep-stealing,  illicit  distillation, 
and  the  bounty  of  the  landlords,  who  were  compelled  to 
supply  them  with  large  gratuitous  donations  of  meal.  To 
the  tenant,  such  a  condition  offered  no  prospect  but  that  of 
wretchedness  and  inducement  to  crime,  which  no  moral 
checks  would  probably  counteract,  whilst  the  cause  re- 
mained :  to  the  landlord  it  threatened  progressive  losses, 
terminating  in  ruin.  And  yet  over  such  accumulating 
evils  the  thin  veil  of  poetic  illusion  was  spread ;  and  the 
public,  whose  humane  feelings  and  national  prejudices  had 
been  roused  by  erroneous  and  exaggerated  representations, 
pictured  to  themselves  in  the  wilds  of  Sutherlandshire 
scenes  of  romantic  bliss  and  pastoral  innocence,  and  re- 
garded with  indignation  the  tyranny  which,  instigated,  as 
It  was  supposed,  by  covetousness,  tore  those  happy  high- 
landers  ftom  theirpatemal  seats,  and  consigned  their  land 
to  devastation.  T^  such  a  people,  if  our  conclusions, 
stated  in  a  former  part  of  these  Sketches,  were  just,  emi- 
gration to  America  would  have  proved  a  blessing.  Lord 
Sieay  had  adopted  it  upon  his  estate  to  a  limited  extent, 
but  at  length  preferred  the  plan  which,  afterwards,  the 
Marquis  of  Stafford  adopted  and  pursued  almost  exclu- 
sively, of  removing  his  tenants  fiom  the  interior  of  the 
country  to  the  coasts,  which  afforded  better  and  more 
cultivable  land,  fisheries,  and  greater  fieunUty  of  inter- 
oourse.  No  social  ties  were  severed  but  those  which 
crime  had  bound,  as  the  people  were  moved  in  clans: 
and  though  the  Highlander,  to  whom  might  be  justly 
applied  the  generous  sentiment  of  the  poet,  that 

...•••  the  tempest  and  the  torrent's  roar 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more, 

would  feel  a  severe  pang  at  bidding  farewell  to  his  heredi- 
tary haunts,  yet  he  would  have  evidently  yielded  to  the 
dictates  of  ^ood  sense,  manly  feeling,  and  the  prospect  of 
an  honest  livelihood,  had  he  not  been  bound  to  his  seques- 
tered haunts  by  the  love  of  indolence,  or  of  wild  liberty,  or 
of  lawless  and  predatory  adventure.  Better-grounded 
objections  to  the  change  would,  no  doubt,  be  justly  made 
by  those  unaccustomed  to  maritime  pursuits :  but  age  was 
admitted  as  a  reasonable  plea  of  exemption ;  the  fishery 
requiring  only  a  portion  of  the  colony.  The  Marquis's 
agents  were  accused,  but  unjustly,  of  forcing  civilization 
upon  the  people  too  summarily,  and  of  harsh  measures 
in  the  execution  of  their  scheme ;  and,  in  one  instance, 
of  firing  a  house,  which  the  inhabitants  refused  to  quit, 
which  became  a  subject  of  legal  inquiry.  The  tenants  wore, 
on  the  other  haLd,  charged  with  refractory  and  turbulent 
conduct  t. 

That  the  experiment  has  been  justified  by  the  result,  nu 
doubt  can  be  entertained.  It  is  true,  that  the  state  of  the 
population  in  the  different  parishes  of  the  estate,  at  the  pre- 
sent period,  and  at  that  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the 
new  system,  exhibits,  though  varying  in  its  details,  the  same 

*  The  ancient  patrimony  of  the  Sutherland  family  was  small. 
During  the  last  centurv,  it  eradually  increased  by  the  addition 
of  the  estates  of  lesser  indepenaeDt  proprietors,  and  having  recently 
absorbed  by  purchase,  Lord  Keay  s  property,  comprehends  nearly 
the  whole  county.  By  the  elevation  of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford  to 
the  Dukedom  of  Sutherland,  a  title  the  most  ancient  in  Scotland, 
and  dunng  many  generations  invested  with  almost  regal  dignity,  has 
been  preserved. 

t  I  was  informed  at  Edinburgh,  by  the  then  sheriff  of  the  county 
of  Sutherland,  that  the  rumours  originated  in  groundless  apprelieo- 
Mon  J  and  that,  tliough  he  had  ordered  a  regiment  to  be  in  readiness 
in  a  neighbouriDg  county,  he  bad  never  any  occasionfor  its  services. 


total,  amounting  to  15,000.  Bat  the  better  eonditioii,  t1i0 
superior  comforts  and  advantages,  the  moral  improvement 
of  the  present  peasantry,  and  their  exemption  froin  many 
crimes  to  which  they  were  before  addicted,  prove  that  the 
benefits  which  they  have  derived  from  the  removal  are 
incalculable.  To  the  landlord,  the  change  will  be  ultimately 
equally  advantageous,  though  hitherto,  perhaps,  he  has 
scaroely  indemnified  himself  for  the  great  original  oatiay. 
He  receives  increased  profits  firom  ue  additional  or  im- 
proved resources  of  his  own  estate ;  and  is  not  compelled  to 
waste  his  income  in  supporting  a  wretched  tenantry,  or  in 
bolstering  up  a  defective  and  vicious  sybtem.  The  germ  of 
future  revenue  is,  however,  rapidly  developing  itself,  and 
the  nation  is  benefited  by  the  moral  as  well  as  economical 
improvement. 

One  manifest  amendment  has  already  taken  place :— that 
resulting  from  the  substitution  of  legal  whisky,  piodnoed 
by  the  stills  erected  for  the  illicit  spirit  'formerly  distilled 
and  consumed  on  his  estate ;  which  ootild  have  been  only 
partially  effected,  and  with  considerable  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense, had  the  peasantry  remained  in  their  old  unfi«- 
quented  wilds.  The  perpetuity  of  that  system  of  order, 
neatness,  and  cleanliness,  which  now  prevails,  being  cer- 
tainly repugnant  to  the  natural  habits  of  the  people,  wfll 
depend  upon  the  personal  superintendence  and  perserv- 
ranee  of  those  who  may  hereafter  succeed  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  estate.  At  present,  they  are  completely  recon- 
ciled to  it,  and  vie  with  each  other  in  embellishing  their 
houses:  new  genemtions  are  advancing,  and  new  habits 
are  formed ;  and  the  majority  of  the  settlers  would  probably 
return  with  much  greater  aversion  to  their  former  poverty, 
and  precarious  habits,  than  they  felt  in  originally  rcnounc- 
ing  them. 

The  approach  to  the  Castle  is  ornamented  by  a  stately 
avenue.  On  this  side,  this  ancient  building  presents  a 
somewhat  shapeless  mass,  constructed  on  so  cielensive  a 
plan,  as  to  exclude  not  only  the  shafts  of  an  enemy,  but 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  family  arms  are  seulptured  over 
the  door.  The  absence  of  the  noble  proprietor  and  his 
lady,  who  had  proceeded  southward  a  sh(»t  time  before, 
rendered  a  letter  of  introduction  unavailing.  The  castle 
is  on  the  plan  of  Dunvegan,  but  larger :  it  was  built  at 
different  times  from  the  thirteenth  century.  The  apart- 
ments are  small  and  commodious,  and  well  protected  ftom 
the  winds.  They  contain  some  old  furniture,  arms,  and 
ancient  memorials.  The  tower  commands  an  extensive 
view  of  the  surrounding  park  and  plantations,  the  amphi- 
theatre of  high  hills  which  embrace  it,  the  sea,  and  the 
line  of  coast 

Golspie,  another  of  the  villages  erected  by  the  Duke^ 
borders  on  the  south  side  of  the  park,  and  contains  a  new 
and  resoectable  inn,  at  which  I  passed  Sunday.  At  the 
parish-cnurch,  a  chapter  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  one  of 
the  New,  were  read ;  an  unusual  practice  of  the  Highland 
Churches. 

The  houses  of  Golspie  are  occupied  by  tradesmen  and 
labourers,  with  the  exception  of  a  lew  fishermen,  who  in- 
habit inferior  buildings.  The  profits  arising  from  tlie  per- 
sonal attendance  of  the  landed  proprietor  are  nowhere 
more  apparent  than  in  this  neat  and  well-ordered  viUa^ 
which  contained,  thirteen  years  ago,  only  two  houses. 

The  same  number  also  constituted,  at  tliat  time,  Bn^ra, 
which  is  now  well  peopled. 

The  surfaice  of  the  park  is  pleasantly  varied  by  knoUs 
and  dells,  ornamented  by  plantations,  and  rendered  aooet- 
sible  by  walks.  The  castle  occupies  a  commanding  situa- 
tion, in  the  midst  of  the  finest  trees  of  the  parlC  on  the 
edge  of  a  steep  ridge,  overlooking  the  sea,  and  a  small  pier, 
aflbrding  safe  shelter  to  vessels  of  moderate  burden. 
The  inaptitude  of  the  Highlands  to  the  growth  of  timber 
•4s  disproved,  as  much  by  the  success  which,  except  in 
particularly-exposed  districts,  has  atteuded  the  modem 
plantations,  as  by  the  remains  of  its  ancient  forests. 

SUTUERLANOSIIIRE ;    DORNOCH;   TAIN;   SKIBO ;    TOKOUE; 

wuiteniiead;  Locn-ERIBOL;  risfon;  herring- 
fishery;   SEAL-FISHERY. 

The  southern  road  crosses,  by  a  recencty-raised  dyke,  the 
entronce  of  Loch-Fleet,  a  deep  b:iy,  round  which  ikm  road 
formerly  wound,  making  a  circuit  of  several  miles.  On  an 
op)K>sitc  ridge,  appear  the  plantations  of  Skelbo^  a  seal  of* 
the  Marquis  of  Stafford.  The  farm  is  said  to  be  condueted 
in  very  superior  style.  The  road  is  aU  along  adorned 
natural  wood. 
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Dornoch,  tlie  conatf-town  of  SutherUndghire,  conUini 
kn  old  cftthedral,  now  used  as  a  pariBb-thurch — a  square 
•JVt  loftv  building  ;  and  tn  old  castle,  converted  into  a 
KBol>  and  tovn-house.  The  place  it  fa^t  declining,  and  ex- 
nibita  a  desolate  eppearance  on  the  share  oT  the  Firth  which 
bears  its  name.  The  town  of  Tain,  another  royal  borou|;h, 
lies  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Firth.  A  little  abova 
Taiii,  the  Firth  diminishes  in  breadlh,  and  vinds  far  inland, 
ftflbrdiug  safe  anchorage  to  shipping,  when  they  have  been 
•o  fortunate  as  to  make  good  their  entrance,  a  work  oF  risk 
and  difficulty,  except  at  high  water.  The  mansion  of 
Skibo  stands  near  its  northern  shore,  on  a  broad  and 
well-planted  [4ain,  sheltered  from  the  north  winds  by  high 

From  Skibo,  I  shaped  my  course  to  the  north-west  coast 
rf  Sntberiandiihire.  The  iron  bridge  of  Bonar  is  the  won- 
der of  the  country.  Two  roods  diverge  hence  from  the 
grand  route ;  one  to  Assynt,  not  vet  finished,  visible  for 
some  miles,  pursuing  its  course  by  the  sides  of  a  river, 
tdong  a  broad  sttath,  passing  Ross  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lady 
Ashburton ;  and  the  other  to  Tongue.  A  river,  tlowing 
through  woods  and  plantations,  enliiens  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  road  to  1-airgs,  but  all  beyond  is  moorland,  hill, 
and  dale.  Lairgs  cunsivts  of  a  hamlet  and  small  imi,  on 
the  bank  of  Locn  Shinn,  a  long  narrow  sheet  of  water,  the 
principal  link  in  a  chain  of  lakes,  nhich,  furminj:  a  regular 
communication  between  the  Firth  ofDornofli  nndLoch  X.bx- 
(brd,  on  the  western  coast,  thus  insutute  the  iiarthcrn  ex- 
tremity of  the  island. 

Three  ponies,  sent  forward  by  Mr.  Dempster  of  Skibo, 
met  me  here ;  and  1  proceeded  the  first  ^tuge,  twenty 
miles  of  brown  straths  and  mountains,  to  a  solitary  inn.  near 
J.Dch  Naver,  which  lies  in  the  strath  of  the  same  name. 
From  this,  and  an  adjacent  strath,  were  removed  part  of 
the  population  now  collected  on  the  const.  Here  were  c\- 
perieneed,  in  their  full  extent,  the  Ta^Bg□s  of  the  new 
system.  Here.  Goldsmith  might  have  laid  the  scene  iif 
tus  Deterled  F^itloffe,  could  he  have  found  a  vestige  of  the 
former  inhabitants.  But,  unfortunately  for  such  pathetic 
lamentations,  the  banished  colony  are  dwelling  on  tho 
opposite  side  of  the  neighbouring  range  of  mountain!,  in  a 
■tale  of  comparative  ease,  prosperity,  and  comtbrt,  happily 
contrastad  with  their  former  poverty  and  degradation. 

The  road,  still  excellent,  passes  through  a  similar  wilder- 
ness, till  witbiu  a  few  miles  of  Tongue,  when  it  enters  a 
pass  between  Loch  Layghail  (Layal  pronounced)  on  the 
right,  and  Ben  Layghail  on  the  left,  a  long  and  lolly  ridge, 
tenuinating  in  jagged  peaks,  more  Alpine  and  picturesque 
iD  tlwir  form  thaji  any  other  which  I  bad  seen  in  Scotland, 


except  those  of  Sky,  Ben  Stromena,  and  Arran :  llie  other 
side  of  tho  lake  is  less  grand.  The  scenery  of  the  pass, 
fbr  several  miles  along  the  western  shore  of  this  and 
another  smaller  lake,  is  striking.  From  a  steep  bill. 
Tongue  becomes  visible  at  the  bead  of  its  bay.  Tlie  road 
is  overshadowed  by  the  majestic  clifiii  of  Ben  Layghail. 

I  breakfasted  next  morning  at  the  Hanse.  The  meal 
commenced,  as  usual  in  this  port  of  the  country,  with  the 
dram.  The  minister,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  rivals  his  Orkney 
brethren  in  longevity,  being  in  his  ninetieth  year.  He  has 
a  brother  residing  near  Dornoch,  still  hale,  tm  years  older 
Ihan  himielf.  Hehas  held  his  present  situation,  as  minister 
of  Tongue,  during  sixty  years :  in  his  eighty-second  year, 
he  performed,  on  fool,  the  journey  of  Assynt,  which  is  one 
of  the  roughest  in  Scotland.  His  memory  supplies  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdote.  Zealous  for  his  church, 
and  liberal  in  his  disposition,  he  has  educated  his  son  and 
also  his  nephews  for  the  miuiatry.  The  former  now  assists 
his  father,  uniting  the  functions  of  physician  with  that  of 
minister,  as  no  medical  advic«  is  to  he  had  nearer  than 
Thurso  or  Tain.  But  the  old  minister  has  nut  wholly 
relinquished  his  duties :  he  still  preaches  twice  on  Sunday, 
and  attends  the  school  on  other  days.  His  parish,  and' 
the  neighlKiuring  parishes  of  Diiirness  and  Kdderachilli.s 
tngcthcr,  comprehend  the  whole  of  Lord  Kcay's  property. 
The  population  of  Tongue  received  an  additional  third 
from  the  interior,  at  the  removal  of  the  natives.  Mr. 
Mackenzie  spoke  judiciously  of  the  effect  of  the  change 
of  system,  admitting,  whilst  he  evidently  exhibited  symp- 
toms of  the  displeasure  with  which  he  hod  regard«Kl  its 
iiitroductiun,  that  the  people  were  now  quite  reconciled 
to  it,  and  that  a  moral  chan^o  and  improvement  had 
taken  place  amongst  them,  which  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  expected.  They  were  happy  now,  he  said,  hut 
they  were  also,  he  added,  happy  in  their  former  lot.  But 
their  contentment,  at  that  time,  depended  very  much  on  a 
source  to  which  it  is  obvious  that  no  tenantry  ought  habi- 
tually to  look, — the  large  gratuitous  supplies  of  meal,  which, 
he  acknowledged.  Lord  Reay  was  compelled  to  afibrd 
them,  as  tlieir  scanty  and  precarious  crops  were  frequently 
destroyed  by  the  frosts.  As  new  settlements  were  not  pro- 
vided  for  nil  who  were  removed,  a  portion  of  the  ejected 
tenants,  as  has  been  already  stated,  emigrated  to  Amenca. 
Ho  spoke  with  great  enthusiasm  of  the  moral  change 
which  bad  taken  place  in  his  parish,  attributing  it  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  formation  of  various  schools,  and  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures.  He  believed  that  every  per- 
son in  the  parish  could  now  read.  If  this  be  the  fact,  the 
progress  of  iasttucliou  since  1832,  when  the  Inveraesa 
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SoeieU  insiitutod  iU  inquiriei,   at  whioh  period  tbore 

half  tne  number  of  uersons  above  eight  yean  of  age  were 
found  unable  to  read,  niu^it  have  been  rapid.  For  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Scriptures,  he  called  down  blessings  on  the 
Bible  Society,  by  which  he  had  been  liberally  supplied : 
every  house  in  his  parish  was  now  furnished  with  one  or 
two  copies,  besides  catech isms.  He  stated  that  every  family 
observed  the  excellent  practice  of  assembling  for  domestic 
worship,  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  singing  psalms.  And 
he  believed  that  he  had  only  two  habitual  drunkardi  in  hia 
pariiih. 

A  small  river  descending  from  Ben  Layghall  flows  into 
the  Kyle,  or  Bay  of  Tongue,  beneath  a  low  but  steep  preci- 
pice, a  little  above  the  village;  and  o.i  the  point  are  the 
ruins  of  an  old  castle.  Lord  Reay's  house,  or  rather  cot- 
tage, is  prettily  situated  in  the  midst  of  forest-trees,  near 
the  shore  of  the  Kyle.  A  field  in  front  of  the  cottage 
would  make  an  admirable  site  for  a  mansion*  commanding 
a  fine  view  of  the  castle  at  the  upper  part  of  the  bay,  and 
of  Ben  Layghall,  towering  proudly  in  the  distance ;  and,  on 
the  other  side,  of  the  islands,  which  obstruct  the  entrance  of 
the  bay,  and  break  the  line  of  ocean* 

My  aged  host  accompanied  me  to  the  boat  destined  to 
convey  me  to  Loch  E^ribol,  and  gave  me  his  benedictions  at 
parting. 

The  Kyle  of  Tongiie  is  inaccessible  to  vessels  at  low 
water ;  and,  even  at  high  tide,  the  entrance  is  rendered 
somewhat  precarious  by  the  islands,  shifting  as  well  as 
fixed,  and  the  sand-banks.  Our  boat  got  aground  more 
than  once.  The  coasts  ai*e  low  and  tame ;  but  grow  bolder 
and  more  elevated  as  the  bay  opens,  and  present,  on  both 
sides,  projecting  headlands,  which  group  well  with  the 
numerous  islands.  The  coast  to  westward  is  very  rugged, 
and  terminates  in  the  huge,  and,  on  this  side,  ruddy,  pro- 
montory of  Whitenhead.  A  fair  breeze  bore  us  to  this 
point,  and  we  perceived,  immediately,  a  round  massy  white 
pile  of  cliffy,  separated  from  that  which  fimt  came  into 
view  by  a  narrow,  dark,  and  intricate  inlet,  winding  amid 
a  cluster  of  spiral  rocks  of  the  same  chalky  hue,  and 
guarded  at  its  entrance  by  two  pyramids  of  great  height: 
a  duuble  headland,  uniting  the  diverse  characteristics  of 
stupendous  size,  various  form,  singular  grouping,  and  con- 
trasted colour,  in  a  degree,  perhaps,  unequalled  in  any 
other  part  of  the  British  coasts.  A  third  peak  of  the  same 
whiten  hue,  which  distinguishes  the  coast  for  a  considerable 
distance,  rises  to  westward.  The  Whiten  Head  owes  much 
of  itji  highly  picturesque  formation  to  the  violence  of  the 
sea  during  the  north-west  gales,  by  whioh  it  has  been  in 
matiy  placed  deeply  oxoavated.  I  rowed  into  the  largest  of 
the  caves,  admiring  its  vast  overarching  roof,  exhibiting  a 
sort  of  mosaic,  of  the  richest  brown,  yellow,  red,  and  green 
colours,  blending  their  tints,  and  chequered  by  the  dim  re- 
tlected  rays  admitted  through  the  apertures,  into  which  the 
waves  tumbled  heavily,  chafing  and  moaning  in  hoarse 
cadence  along  the  echoing  walls  of  their  spacious  prison. 
To  my  disappointment,  it  was  untenanted  by  its  usual  in- 
habitanti»,  the  seals ;  its  solo  possessors  being  a  large  flock 
of  young  scarts,  ur  cormorants,  which  started  ftom  a  snug 
Inrking-place,  and  swam  forth  in  procession  past  us,  appa- 
rently perfectly  tame,  forming  a  very  graceful  little  flotilla,  as 
their  shape  and  motion,  while  swimming,  is  very  elegant. 
The  green  colour  of  the  Inrds  is  much  brighter,  and  the 
beak  much  yellower  in  the  young,  than  in  the  full-sized. 
They  breed  in  great  numbers  in  the  caves  of  this  coast. 

The  Whiten  Head  is  the  eastern  headland  of  Loch  Eribol, 
an  extensive  bay  of  about  ten  miles  in  length,  accessible  to 
the  largest  vessels  in  any  state  of  the  tides,  affording  good 
anchorage,  and  a  convenient  retreat  to  the  numerous  fish- 
ing vessels  employed  in  the  adjacent  seas.  It  is  the  only 
hafen,  on  this  formidable  coast,  for  the  ships  engaged  in 
the  Baltic  and  other  trades,  between  Cape  Wrath  and  Dun- 
cansby  Head,  as  the  Scrabster  Roads  in  Thur;so  Bay,  are 
unsafe  during  a  north-wind.  Ben  Hope,  on  the  south-eastern 
side  of  Loeh  Eribol,  is  a  fine  mountain,  on  the  bank  of 
a  fresh-xvatcr  lake  of  the*  same  name. 

We  crossed  Loch  Eribol  to  Ripson,  an  opposite  cove, 
within  which  we  found  a  receptacle  which  the  inhospit- 
able and  uninhabited  aspect  of  the  coast  gave  us  little 
reason  to  exi>ect,  consisting  of  a  snug  and  safe  haven 
for  small  vessels;  a  good  Louse  and  adjoining  ofllces; 
and  a  vessel  undergoing  repairs  on  the  beach;  and, 
protected  on  all  sides  from  the  sweeping  wind^,  a  fishing 
establishment,  forme<l  by  Mr.  Anderson,  who  gave  me  a 
hearty  welcome.  Rispon  affords  a  striking  instance  of 
^he  socoets  of  well-directed  speculation.    It  is  four  years 


•tnee  Mr.  Anderson  eoiiimeneed  ftshiag  In  this  loiieiy  vpat. 

He  has  a  commodious  dwelling ;  and  a  curing-faoiue  for 
the  fish  adjoining  it.  His  principal  object  is  the  berring- 
flshery,  in  which  he  employs  two  sloops,  each  fiimi  tortj  to 
fifty  tons,  besides  many  boats :  he  had  twenty  in  his  ser- 
vice last  year,  each  manned  by  four  men.  His  attention  is 
directed  chiefly  to  the  early  rich  ketrinfft  of  the  deep,  and 
he  commences  his  operations  on  the  1st  of  June»  and 
despatches  his  first  cargo  on  the  4th.  The  fish  are  at  this 
season  extremely  fat;  the  garbage  which  they  contain 
nearly  equals  the  fish  itself  in  weight :  the  principal  food 
found  in  them  are  sand-eels,  and  Uieir  own  young.  The 
soldier-crab  is  said  to  be  a  common  food  of  the  herring; 
but  is  never  discovered  in  fish  taken  here.  In  a  more  ad- 
vanced season,  in  July,  for  instance,  when  fishing  eou- 
mences  on  the  coast  of  Caithness-shire,  and  in  Loch  Fyne, 
the  fish  become  full  of  spawn,  and  proportionably  thin.  As 
the  Dutch  also  fish  m  tlie  late  season,  the  early  Ofih  expe- 
rience little  molestation.  Mr.  Anderson  is  not  the  only 
individual  who  embarks  in  this  early  fishing.  Anotber 
spirited  individual,  Mr.  Macdonald,  who  has  an  establish- 
ment at  Loch  Inver,  on  the  western  coast  of  Sutlierland- 
shire,  has  also  prosecuted,  with  success,  the  early  fishery. 
This  gentleman,  last  year,  gained  the  premium  at  Ham- 
burgh, ofl'crcd  for  the  first  fish  brought  to  port,  and  gold  his 
barrels  for  £13.  each.  Mr.  Anderson  sold,  last  year, 
1200  barrels  of  the  early,  and  1000  of  the  later  fishery ; 
the  former  at  £4.  or  £5.  each;  the  latter  at  about  £l. ;  so 
great  is  the  preference  given  to  the  former.  Each  barrel 
contains  between  700  and  900  fish.  He  encourages  the 
men  employed  by  oflerinfj  them  a  bounty  of  £l.  fur  every 
barrel  of  the  early  fish  which  they  catr:h,  and  this,  as  might 
be  expected,  attracts  many  candidates  for  the  employment: 
no  less  than  forty  boats  tendered  their  servioea  last  year,  a 
number  double  of  that  which  he  required.  The  employ- 
ment which  this  fishing-establishment  affords  to  the 
labouring  classes,  is  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  nisuk- 
ing  from  it.  People  from  the  mountains,  as  well  as  the 
coast,  flock  to  it. 

Mr.  Anderson  adopts  the  Dutch  mode  of  preparing 
the  earlv  fish  or  the  market,  aa  explained  by  ponovan, 
and  with  the  utmost  success:  as  they  require  so  much 
care  that  the  inferior  process  used  at  Wick  and  other 
parts  of  Scotland  would  be  wholly  inapplicable.  The 
greatest  attention  is  paid  to  the  proper  cleansing  and 
packing  the  fish.  Every  particle  of  unnecessary  matter 
is  removed ;  and  the  fish  are  so  closely  packed  as  to 
exclude  air:  and,  as  the  cleansing  is  so  complete  as  to 
remove  all  matter  that  would  generate  noxions  etUuvia 
very  little  salt  is  necessary.  The  fish  are,  when  packed, 
laid  on  their  backs,  not  on  their  sides:  and  the  barrels 
are  of  oak-wood :  those  used  at  Wick  are  chiotly  of 
birch,  produced  from  the  coppices  on  the  western  cuast. 
The  frequent  visits  of  the  smacks,  'which  resort  to  Lorb 
Eribol,  afford  constant  and  ready  communication  witli  the 
London  market.  Mr.  Anderson  ol^jected  to  tho  bounty, 
for  the  same  reason  which  prevailed  at  Wick :  its  tendency 
to  attract  adventurers  to  the  fishery,  unacquainted  with  the 
process  of  curing,  advipting  the  practice  of  packing  the  fish  iii 
the  open  air,  and  endeavouring  to  correct  the  Ul  efliccts  pto- 
duced  by  sun  and  rain,  by  large  quantities  ol  salt;  defects 
not  likely  to  be  corrected  by  tne  ofiUcers  of  ^vernnient,  as 
they  are  apt  to  perform  the  olfice  of  exammation  hastily 
and  ignorantly. 

There  are  salmon-fisheries  in  Loch  Hope,  and  ia 
the  open  sea,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  coast;  sed 
Mr.  Anderson's  observations  induce  him  to  suppose  that 
these  fish  breed  in  the  sea;  that  is,  doubtless,  on  banks 
and  in  bays,  like  the  herrings.  The  prevalence  of  aalmea 
produces  a  corresponding  abundance  of  their  destructive 
enemies  the  seals.  These  animals  breed  in  immense 
numbers,  on  a  small  rocky  island  off"  this  coast*  called 
The  Stacks  of  Skerries.  Mr.  Anderson  despatches  a 
vessel,  annually  thero  for  the  purpose  of  slaughtering 
them.  On  the  centre  of  the  island  is  a  lake,  on  the  baulu 
of  which  the  seals  are  found  basking  in  midtitudes,  aecom* 
panied  by  their  young.  As  soon  as  they  are  alarmed  by 
the  prosiiect  of  their  enemies,  they  congregate,  form  a 
body,  ana  scuttle  away  across  the  land  to  the  sea ;  and  to 
venture  to  oppose  their  march,  and  to  attack  them  in  firoqt, 
would  be  fatal  to  the  rash  assailant  who  should  attempt  it. 
The  men  divide,  and  charge  the  retreating  column  on  both 
flanks  with  large  sticks.  A  blow  on  the  nose  of  the  se^k 
the  onlv  vulnerable  part  of  this  animal,  instantly  deatraya 
him.    Nets  are  also  used,  though  the  mode  is  more  aspeiH 
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iive»  in  oatching  these  animals:  when  entangled  in  the 
meshes,  they  nnd  escape  impossible;  usually  beoome 
enraged,  and  fall  to  tearing  each  other  to  pieces. 

Mr.  Anderson  joins  in  the  universal  complaint,  of  the 
idle  and  loitering  habits  of  the  country-people ;  of  their 
preference  of  jobs  to  regular  work ;  and  of  their  practice  of 
relapsing,  when  possessed  of  a  little  money,  the  produce  of 
occasional  fits  ofindustry,  into  their  wonted  indolence,  till 
their  money  is  spent.  It  is  found  necessary  to  procure 
workmen  for  the  roads  from  the  lowlands  of  Caithness  and 
Sutherland,  who,  separated  from  old  habits  and  connexions, 
and  anxious  to  acquire  as  much  by  their  industry  as  pos- 
sible, prove  valuable  labourers. 

The  practice  of  illicit  distillation  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  has  been  suppressed  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Marquis  of  Stafford's  distilleries.  Tbe  removal  of  those 
colonies  which  partly  depended  upon  it  for  subsistence, 
from  their  sequestered  haunts,  is  one  obvious  reason.  Tbe 
bad  example  of  strangers  has  no  influence  in  tempting  the 
people  to  break  the  excellent  rule  of  abstaining  from  fishing 
on  Sunday. 

The  harbour  of  Loch  Eribol  frequently  exhibits  a 
scene  of  bustle  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  dreariness 
of  its  shores.  About  seventy  vessels,  detained  by  the 
western  gale,  had  just  cleared  out  of  it  for  the  southward. 
Mr.  Anderson  was  engaged  in  repairing  his  sloop.  The 
materials  wore  furnished  him  by  a  wreck  which  occurred 
here  lately ;  the  crew  having  escaped  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  The  inhabitants  of  Rispon  were  all  eye-witnesses 
of  the  catastrophe.  They  observed,  during  a  heavy  gale 
from  the  north-west,  a  vessel  in  distress,  with  her  sails 
partly  set,  as  she  was  waterlogged,  and  the  crew  could  not 
manage  her,  rapidly  approaching  the  harbour,  and  on  the 
point  of  striking  upon  a  small  island  opposite  to  Rispon. 
The  crew,  perceiving  that  destruction  would  be  inevitable, 
if  they  remained  in  the  vessel,  betook  themselves,  just  before 
she  struck,  to  their  boat,  altogether  nine  in  number.  The 
captain  stood  at  the  stern,  holding  a  cask  of  oil,  which  he 
sprinkled  on  the  waves  to  allay  their  fury*.  The  vessel 
was  instantly  shivered  to  fh^;roents,  and  the  boat,  contrary 
to  the  expectation  of  all  on  shore,  who  expected  its  momen- 
tary disappearance,  arrived  safely.  Mr.  Anderson  received 
most  hospitably  the  crew,  who  proved  to  be  Swedes. 

LORD   REAY'S  forest;   cave  of  8M0;   DIURNEi^S;    LOCHS 
INCHARD  AND  LAXFORD;  SCOURIE;  tSLE  OP  HANDA. 

As  the  length  of  this  day^s  walk  was  little  less  than  forty 
milesy  across  an  exceedingly  rough  tract  of  country,  as 
those  well  know  who  have  traversed  it,  it  was  necessary  to 
start  at  day-break,  to  avoid  being  benighted  in  a  cheerless 
and  houseless  wilderness. 

The  coast,  along  which  we  walked,  is  very  rough,  but  not 
lofty.  We  passed  twO  villages  inhabited  by  fishermen, 
colonized  by  people  from  the  mterior.  Each  cottage  had  its 
plot  of  ground,  on  which  vegetables  were  raised.  One  of 
these  villages  was  situated  in  much  better  soil  than  the 
other.  In  consideration  of  the  difference,  the  tenants  of 
the  one  pay  each  £3.  rent  per  annum  ;  the  inhabitants  of 
the  other  were  allowed  their  possessions  rent-free  during 
the  first  seven  years ;  and  are  now  paying  30^.  rent.  They 
have  good  reason  to  rejoice  in  their  change  of  situation. 
Their  wages  amount  to  two  shillings  per  day;  and  their 
food  consists  of  fish,  pDtatoes,  eggs,  milk,  and  some  meal. 
So  inadequate  is  this  portion  of  Scotland  to  supply  its  own 
consumption  of  meal,  that  Lord  Reay  imports  annually  to 
the  value  of  £1000.,  which  be  sells  to  the  people  ujran 
his  estate,  at  tbe  original  cost. 

Near  the  coast,  a  mountain* torrent  descending  to  the 
sea,  tumbles  into  a  deep  hole,  and  pursues  its  course  through 
a  subteri*anean  passage,  a  hundred  yards  in  length,  into  a 
large  chasm  called  the  Cave  of  Smo,  enclosed  by  precipitous 
r«)cks,  forming  a  small  cove  which  embays  the  sea.  The 
bed  of  the  torrent  must  be  reached  by  scrambling  up  the  rock 
side,  and  entering  through  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  cave. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  the  people  relate,  performed  this  feat, 
notwithstanding  his  lameness,  and  explored  the  dark  recess, 
a  fit  retreat  for  a  Balfour,  or  Dirk  Hatteraick. 

The  minister  of  Diurness  and  his  lady  waited  breakfast 
at  the  Manse,  and  expressed  great  surprise  at  my  refusing 
to  join  them  in  the  previous  dram.    The  population  of  this 

*  I  have  been  told  by  a  captain  of  an  East  .India  Company's 
yea>el,  that,  when  sailing  with  whale^hips,  he  haB  observed  the  sea 
ill  their  wake  perfectly  smooth  ;  whilst  in  that  of  the  other  ships  in 
their  company  it  was  much  agitata, 


parish  had  been  diminished  by  sheeiHTarming;  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  middle  class  of  tenants  was  the  evil  com- 
plained of.  The  minister  s  account  of  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious state  of  his  parish,  the  accuracy  of  which  may  be 
fully  concluded  from  his  known  attention  to  his  pastoral 
duties,  agreed  with  that  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  gix-en 
me  of  Tongue.  He  stated  that  every  family  in  his 
parish  assembled  daily  for  the  purpose  of  prayer:  his 
knowledge  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  £dderachiliis 
led  him  to  believe  that  the  practice  was  equally  general 
there;  as,  indeed,  it  was  tnroughout  this  part  of  the 
country.  Sailing  and  fishing  on  Sunday  were  unknown. 
The  minister  acknowledged  with  gratitude  the  liberal ily 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  conset^uence 
of  an  application  which  he  had  made  for  copies  of  the 
Scriptures,  grounded  on  the  liability  of  the  dangerous 
coasts  of  his  parish  (including  Cape  Wrath,)  to  ship- 
wrecks, and  the  opportunity  afforded  of  thus  supplying 
destitute  mariners  with  the  Word  of  God.  Ite  had  twice 
provided  foreign  crews,  unfortunately  cast  upon  his  shores, 
with  copies  of  the  Scriptures, — that  of  the  Swedish  Vessel 
wrecked  in  Loch  Eribol,  and  that  of  a  Danish  vessel  which 
was  stranded  in  a  storm,  near  the  Manse.  He  received  all 
on  board  of  the  latter,  at  his  house,  but  could  not  make 
himself  understood  by  them :  at  length,  discovering  their 
nation,  he  placed  in  their  hands  a  copy  of  the  Danish  Bible, 
and  observed  surprise  and  delight  gleaming  fVom  their  sor- 
rowful countenances,  at  the  sight  of  their  native  character, 
and  gratitude  on  their  lips  for  the  sacred  boon. 

Tlie  Manse  and  Hamlet  of  Diurness  are  situated  near  a 
bay,  forming  part  of  the  Kyle  of  Diurness,  a  long  and 
narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  become, 
owing  to  the  receding  of  the  waters,  a  mere  sand-drifl. 
The  sheep-farms  in  the  neighbourhood  ai'e  large. 

From  Diurness  we  proceeded  to  the  head  of  Loch  Tnchard, 
— sixteen  miles, — soon  reaching  a  gradual  and  tedious 
ascent  of  a  bop^gy  pass  between  two  high  ridges.  The 
eastern,  which  is  steep  and  bare,  is  the  most  northern  point 
in  that  long  range  of  mountains,  seen  from  the  Minsh,  and 
though  not  of  the  conical  and  picturesque  form,  which  dis- 
tinguishes many  of  the  others,  is  remarkable  for  its  height, 
extent,  and  wintery  bleakness.  This  district  abounds  in 
deer.  A  well-known  cave  is  a  favourite  resort  of  the 
stalken,  who  bring  their  bedding  and  provisions,  and  spend 
days  in  chasing  their  prey  over  the  ac^oinlng  ridges.  The 
country  is  very  dreary. 

Passing  the  head  of  Loch  Inchard,  we  reached  the  sliore 
of  Loch  Laxford, — about  two  miles  fVom  the  head^  to  which 
point  we  scrambled  along  ledges  of  rock,  and  beds  of  shingle. 
The  harbour  of  this  bay  is  superior  to  that  of  Loch  Incharvl: 
its  coasts  are  loftier*  and  it  is  embraced  by  a  grand  semi- 
circular range  of  mountains,  of  which  the  high  ridges  to 
north-east,  and  tlie  sugar-lq^f  peak  of  the  Stack  to  south- 
ward, form  the  principu  features.  We  reached  the  bank  of 
the  river  which  rolls  into  Loch  Laxford, — a  broad  and 
rapid  torrent;  and  found  some  trouble  hi  fording  it^  as  it 
was  leg  deep,  and  the  bottom,  being  covere^l  with  very 
slippery  sea-weed,  rendered  the  footing  unsafe,  whilst  a  fall 
might  have  been  irrecoverable.  However,  we,  providen- 
tially, met  with  no  casualty,  and  soon  entered  the  district 
between  this  lake  and  Loch  Scourie,  which  is  without 
exception  the  most  rugged,  and  least  practicable  which  I 
had  seen  in  Scotland.  It  is  biHiken  into  a  multitude  of 
hills,  so  frequent  that  the  route  consists  of  a  constant  series 
of  steep  ascents  and  descents:  the  lakes  in  the  hollows 
between  the  hills  aro  equally  numerous,  and  the  ledges 
afforded  by  their  precipitous  banks  often  form  the  only 
pathway.  The  prospect  is  much  contracted  by  the  inter- 
secting ridges.  The  scenery  from  about  mid-way  between 
Lochs  Inchard  and  Laxford,  to  about  a  mile  beyond 
Loch  Laxford,  displays  considcrdble  grandeur.  Fully 
aware  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  the  Highlander  carry- 
ing my  bag,  who  had  been  very  dilatory  at  first,  and 
required  much  urging,  pushed  nimbly  forward  at  the 
bog -trot,  breaking  his  silence  only  to  ask  whether  I 
msule  a  practice  of  travelling  on  Sunday,  observing  with 
great  energy,  that  a  guinea  would  not  induce  any  man  in 
the  country  to  carry  my  bag  on  that  day.  We  found  very 
comfortable  quarters  at  a  farm-house  at  Scourie. 

Next  morning  I  found  the  hostess's  little  boy,  a  hardy 
mountaineer,  about  five  or  six  years  of  age,  diligently 
studying  my  map:  ho  was  a  proficient  in  geography,  and 
already  knew  the  name  of  every  mountain  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.   We  were  joined  at  breakfast  by  the  assistant 
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duty  Amdlna.  H«  confirmed  the  atatemeiite  which  I 
hod  Klread)'  received,  oT  the  univerMlity  of  the  practice 
of  family  prayera,  and  obKrved  that  though  the  inUusnce 
of  strangers  introduced  by  Iho  theep-^mera,  and  eapo- 
cially  the  habits  of  Sunday -travelling  amoneat  thofe  and 
the  Engtiih,  had  certainly  proved  prejudicial  to  the 
rehgious  habits  of  the  people,  the  effect  had  been  par- 
tial. Thii  gentleman  conversed  on  the  aubject  of  the 
Gaelic  lanxua^te,  of  which  he  ii  a  thorough  matter,  and 
spoke  of  a  hard  who  died  about  thirty  yean  ago,  a  native  of 
Diurneis,  who  "warbled  his  native  wood-notea  wild," 
amidst  the  savage  scenery  of  the  Ueiry-raour  Forest.  His 
poetry,  like  that  of  Bums,  which  it  is  said  lo  have  much 
resembled,  was  both  of  the  satirical  and  of  the  lighter  kind, 
Of  the  former,  a  large  collection  has  been  made,  and  will 
probably  bo  published  *.  Of  the  latter,  one  waa  mentioned 
at  displaying  much  wit.  The  scene  was  laid  in  a  dark  and 
rugged  heath,  on  the  confines  of  Ben  Hope ;  and  the  sub- 
ject wat  the  mutual  complaints  of  husbands  and  wives, 
whose  quarrels  afforded  the  poet  flne  scope  for  hit  talent 
and  the  arbiter  was  a  god,  placed  —   "• ■*  "■■''■■ 


i!  summit  of  the 


village  of  Scourie  conisi^ls  uf  three  or  four  good 
houses,  and  several  huts  inhaUited  bv  ihe  people  removed 
from  the  interior.  I  took  a  boat  in  tne  cove  of  Scourie  to 
visit  the  neighbouring  Isle  of  Handa.  Its  western  coast 
eihibits  much  grandeur,  consisting  of  a  range  of  high 
black  rocks,  perforated  by  deep  caverns,  and  bruk^  into  in- 
sulated IVagments,  picturesque  in  their  forms  and  grouping. 
The  highest  point  of  the  island  affords,  perhnjis,  the  best 
station  off  this  coast  for  surveying  the  magmflceni  rum- 
parl  of  mountains  which  the  western  coast  of  Sutherland 
eppotei  to  the  swell  of  the  Atlantic.  The  outwork  on 
the  edge  of  the  sea,  lliough  not  lofty,  it  very  rugged 
and  precipitous;  end  its  continued  line  to  southward  it 
broken  by  a  numerous  cluster  of  islands,  beyond  which 
le  wu  Robert 
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the  promontoiT  of  Rhn  Stoir  stretehet  &r  fo  i 

This  headland  is  distinguished  by  a  needle-rack,  ^a^ 
like  en  obelisk,  somewhat  detached  (iom  it.  The  raek^ 
which  guard  the  entrance  of  Loch  Lax£>rd,  impart  ■ 
bolder  character  to  the  coast  to  nonlin'ard ;  and  tk 
bleak  and  loft;  heights  rising  beyond  them,  and  iW 
sugar-loaf  hill  of  Assynt  to  southward,  and  teveral  ot^ 
intermediate  peaks,  form  a  continued,  but  irregular  chain, 
extending  at  least  seventy  miles  in  length,  towering  abatt 
a  wilderness  of  subordinate  ridges,  piled  on  one  BDotber  ■ 
chaotic  confiision.  Partial  gleams  illuminated  the  lops  rf 
the  nearer  ridges,  heightening  by  contrast  the  dark  g^na 
cast  over  the  higher  and  more  distant  by  a  canopy  of  bjaek 
clouds,  which  reposed  in  stillness  on  their  summit!  witfaoil 
obscuring  their  picturesque  outline. 

The  rocks  of  Handa  are  frequented  by  vaal  muItiliKla 
of  sea-fowl  during  the  season.  A  shepherd  inhabiting  the 
only  dwelling  in  (he  island,  takes  charge  of  the  few  eat& 
which  it  rears.  A  very  amusing  circumstance,  iocid^lB] 
lo  insular  life,  happened  to  this  man  last  Chrittmas;  ht 
had  invited  at  that  unfavourable  season,. a  numerou*  jmta 
of  friends  from  the  adjoining  coast  to  the  wedding  of  hji 
daughter,  and  provided  for  Uieir  entertainment  an  amiile 
f^ost,— plenty  of'  whisky,  and  a  piper  lo  promote  the  genenl 
merriment.  The  guests  soon  became  too  busy  to  nind  Iba 
brewing  of  a  slorm,  which  at  length  rendered  it  impitti'Mo 
for  any  boat  to  quit  the  shore.  The  only  accomaabitiaiis 
in  the  island  a'ere  a  cottage  and  an  out-nouse,  inio  vhich 
bridegroom,  bride,  and  guests  crowded  hastily,  sod  passed 
five  tedious  days  and  nights.  Whilst  the  whisky  lasted, 
they  submitted  with  tolerable  resignation  lo  their  bte,  but 
when  this  resource  failed,  they  began  to  contemplate,  with 
unmitigated  horror,  the  prospect  of  exhausted  pnnisioDi, 
and  receivwl  no  comfort  from  the  nnavailine  exetttons  of 
the  poor  piper.  Had  the  storm  lasted  auA  longer,  Un 
marriage-feast  might  have  had  a  tragic  close. 

F.  a  Q.  R. 
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THE  GREER  ISLANDS.  No.  11. 
PATMOS,  oa  PATINO. 
Pathos  ii  a  small  island  of  the  Mgean  Sea,  about  fifty 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor :  it  is  nearly  in 
the  same  latitnde  with  the  mouth  of  the  river  Meander, 
on  that  coast,  and  is  about  forty  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  the  Island  of  Samos,  and  nearly  sixty  mOes 
to  the  north-west  of  that  of  Stanco,  or  Cos,  as  it 
was  anciently  called.  Its  form  is  extremely  irregular, 
consisting,  in  its  whole  circuit,  of  one  succession  of 
capes  and  bays, — ^the  latter  forming  so  many  different 
ports,  all  admirably  adapted  to  afford  excellent  shelter 
to  vessels.  In  one  place,  the  breadth  of  the  island 
is  reduced  to  less  than  250  yards;  the  narrow 
isthmus  which  it  here  forms  is  all  that  prevents  it 
from  being  separated  into  two  distinct  portions. 

Patmos  affords  one  of  the  few  exceptions  which 
are  to  be  found  to  the  general  beauty  and  fertility  of 
the  islands  of  the  .£^an ; — ^itr  natural  advantages 
are,  indeed,  very  few.  The  whole  of  the  Island  is 
little  better  than  one  continued  rock,  rising  fre- 
quently into  hills  and  mountains.  Toumefort  cha- 
racterises It  as  ''bleak,  uncovered,  without  wood,  and 
very  barren."  Its  valleys  are  seldom  susceptible  of 
cultivation,  and  scarcely  ever  reward  it;  almost  the 
only  spot,  indeed,  on  which  it  has  been  attempted,  is 
a  small  valley  in  the  west,  where  the  richer  inhabit- 
anto  have  a  few  gardens.  There  is  a  curious  little 
account  of  the  condition  of  this  island,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  contained  in  a  work 
written  by  a  dignitary  of  the  Greek  church — Joseph 
Georgireues,  Archbishop  of  Samos ;  it  was  translated 
into  English  by  ''  one  that  knew  the  author  in  Con- 
stantinople,** and  published  in  1678,  when  the  arch- 
bishop was  living  in  London.  In  the  book,  which 
Toumefort  was  unable  to  procure  (it  being  so  scarce), 
we  are  told  that  the  island  was  "  well  stored  with 
vines,  fig-trees,  lemon  and  orange  trees,  and  com 
sufficient  for  the  inhabitants.*'  Toumefort,  who 
visited  Patmos  between  twenty  and  thirty  years 
afterwards,  speaks  of  it  as  not  producing  much  wheat 
or  barley ;  and  of  wine,  only  1 000  barrels, — ^the  greater 
part  of  the  supply  of  this  article  necessary  for  the 
consumption  of  the  inhabitants  being  procured  from 
Santorin,  which  has  always  been  famous  for  yielding 
it  in  profusion.  He  quotes  a  Greek  writer,  who  was 
one  of  the  slaves  carried  off  by  the  Saracens,  at  the 
capture  of  Saloniki  or  Thcssalonica,  by  Amurath 
the  Second,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  conveyed 
to  Candia, — as  affirming  that  "  these  unfortunate 
wretches  tarried  six  days  at  Patmos,  and  had  not 
water  to  drink.'*  Toumefort  adds  that  they  might 
have  fared  well,  had  they  been  suffered  to  hunt,  there 
being  an  abundance  of  partridges,  rabbits,  quails, 
turtles,  pigeons,  and  snipes,  in  the  island. 

At  the  present  day,  Patmos  is  dependent  for  pro- 
visions upon  the  neighbouring  continent  of  Anatolia, 
and  for  wine  upon  the  island  of  Samos :  almost  every 
article  of  food  is  thus  obliged  to  be  brought  from  a 
considerable  distance, — a  circumstance  that  may 
account  for  the  high  price  at  which  it  is  sold.  "  I 
never  remember,**  says  Mr.  Turner,  ''seeing  the 
articles  of  food  so  dear  in  the  Levant  as  they  are  at 
Patmos.  All  the  men  in  Patmos, — as  in  most  islands 
of  the  Levant,  which  are  deprived  of  the  resources  of 
agriculture, — are  seamen.  They  make  frequent  voyages 
to  the  ports  of  Europe,  and  are  said  to  be,  in  conse- 
quence, more  enlightened,  and  far  less  superstitious, 
than  the  generality  of  the  Greeks.  The  women  are 
chiefly  employed  in  making  stockings  from  the  sup- 
plies of  cotton  which  they  derive  horn  Anatolia;  they 
produce  very  durable  articles,  and  demand  a  very 
high  price  for  them 


The  town  is  built  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  cm  a 
high  rocky  mountain,  which  lises  immediately  from 
the  sea,  and  terminates  with  the  famous  convenft  er 
monastery  of  St  John,  which  is  represented  in  oar 
engraving.     It  contains  about  400  houses,  which,  with 
a  few  more  in  the  Port  la  Scala,  the  chief  baibour 
of  the  island,  are  aD  the  habitations  to  be  found  in 
it.    Toumefort  says  that  the  town  was  originally  built 
in  that  part  close  to  the  sea»  but  that  tiie  corsaa 
obliged  the  inhabitants  to  quit  it,  and  retire  up  the 
mountain,  a  farther  distance  from  the  coast     Geoc]p- 
reues  tells  us  that  there  were  at  one  time  800  "  fair 
houses'*  close  to  the  convent,  inhabited  by  ''rid 
merchants  that  traded  into  all  parts.     But  the  nuof 
revolutions,*'  he  adds,  "  which  have  happened  sioce, 
have  eclipsed  the  former  glory  of  the  place;   and 
their  ships  of  merchandize  are  all  dwindled  into 
small  fisher-boats ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  all  ex- 
tremely poor."     The  houses  are  all  of  stone,  and 
for  the  most  part  well  oonstracted :  it  being  stnmge, 
as  Toumefort  remariu,  that,  '*  in  so  poor  a  coonf ly. 
the  houses  are  better  built  than  in  the  isknds  where 
there  is  more  trade."     As  the  town  Is  buih  partly  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  partly  on  its  de- 
clivity, some  of  the  streets  are  remaiicably  steep  sod 
difficult  of  ascent  $  they  are  also  ill-paved,  and  ex- 
tremely narrow,  few  being  more  than  eight  feet  in 
width.      The  view  of  the  island  from  the  hi^e^ 
point  is  said  to  be  Tery  curious.     "  The  eye  loob 
down,*'  says  Mr.  Turner,  "  on  nothing  but  moontiK 
below  it;  and  the  excessive  narrowness  of  the  kkai 
with  the  curious  form  of  its  coast,  have  an  ciUnani- 
nary  appearance.** 

The  convent,  or  monastery,  of  which  it  'n  js^ 
remarked,  that  it  would  at  first  sight  be  taken  kxi 
citadel,  is  a  solid  substantial  building,  consistiDs<i 
several  irregular  towers.  Its  origin  is  referred  to  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Alexius  Commenus  -,  and  it  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  St.  Christodonlos,  who  wis 
previously  an  abbot  in  Asia  Minor,  with  Jurisdiction 
"  over  some  monasteries  near  a  great  Iske,  about  a 
day*s  journey  and  a  half  from  Ephesus."  In.  conse- 
quence of  the  molestations  of  the  Turks,  whose 
power  was  rapidly  increasing  in  that  quarter,  he  ob- 
tained, about  the  3rear  1 100,  a  grant  firom  the  emperor 
of  the  whole  of  Patmos,  and  Uie  uninhabited  islands 
near  it,  with  permission  to  build  a  monastery  there. 
Having  transported  his  family  and  wealth  thicker,  he 
proceeded  to  erect  an  edifice  near  one  of  £he  ports ; 
"  but  not  liking  the  place,*'  to  use  the  words  of  Georgi- 
reues, "  and,  as  the  tradition  goes,  being  warned  by  a 
vision  and  a  voice  from  heaven,  he  quitted  that  mo- 
nastery, and  built  another  in  the  highest  part  of  the 
island,  and  fortified  it  with  a  strong  castle,  environed 
with  high  and  strong  walls;  and  there  he  bviilt  a 
church.*'  This  church  is  small,  but  neat ;  the  floor  is 
of  mosaic,  and  over  the  altar  are  three  pictures^  of  a 
very  inferior  kind,  representing  our  Saviour,  the 
Virgin,  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist  They  wrere 
given  to  the  monastery,  according  to  what  the  monks 
told  Mr.  Turner,  by  Peter  the  Great  ''  The  sexton 
made  us  pay  a  crown,"  says  Toumefort,  '*  for  sliorw- 
ing  us  the  body  of  St.  Christodonlos :  they  believe 
that  it  was  at  this  saint's  persuasion  the  emperor 
caused  the  house  to  be  built.  The  good  father,  for 
t'other  crown,  would  fain  have  drawn  out  the  slirine, 
to  let  us  see  they  had  the  whole  body  i  but  we  l&ad 
enough  of  his  head  and  face." 

Tl^  yearly  revenues  of  this  monastery  amoonte^l, 
at  one  time,  to  13,000  dollars:  they  were  xni^clx 
reduced  in  the  days  of  the  Archbishop  Georgireues^ 
and  are,  of  course,  sttU  more  so  now.  There  is  a 
library  attached  to  the  institution^  containing  a  great 
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maay  Biannseript  mi  pruiiad  books,  which  have 
been  repeatedly  eiamined  by  French  and  English 
travellers.  The  manuscripts  are  almost  wholly  of  a 
theological  character,— copies  of  the  Gospel,  of  the 
Fathers,  &c.,  all  in  Greek.  The  printed  books  contain 
some  good  works  5  bat  none,  except  those  written  in 
Greek,  are  of  any  use  to  the  monks,  who  seldom 
understand  any  bat  their  own  language. 

Patmos  is  wholly  demd  of  historical  importance 
in  an  ordinary  point  of  view  j  but  this  deficiency  is 
amply  compensated    by  the    deep    interest  which 
attaches  to  it  in  the  Christian  mind  from  its  con- 
nexion with  the  life  of  St  John,  the  last  of  the 
Apostles,  or,  as  he  was  emphatically  called,  ^'  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.*'     In  the  persecution  of 
Domitian,  which  began  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  95, 
that  holy  evangdist  was  banished  to  Patmos  ^  and 
we  have  his  own  testimony,  that,  during  fm.  residence 
in  that  island,  he  wrote  his  Apocalypse,  or  Book  of 
Revelations.     "  I  John,"  he  says  in  his  first  chapter, 
addressing  the  Sev&a.  Churches  which  were  in  Asia, 
"  who  also  am  your  brother  and  companion  in  tribu- 
lation, and  in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus 
Christ,  was  in  the  isle  that  is  called  Patmos,  for  the 
word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimcmy  of  Jesus  Christ." 
It  was  probably  daring  his  abode  there,  too,  as  is 
observed  by  the  Rev.  S.  Hinds  in  the  Encylopadia  Me- 
tropolitana,  that  he  wrote  his  £pistles.     Upon  the 
death  of  Domitian,  and  the  annulling  of  his  acts  by 
the  Roman  senate,  his  successor,  Nerva,  recalled  all 
whom  he  had  banished;  and  our  Apostle  was  restored 
in  the  b^inning  of  the  year  97  to  his  residence  at 
Ephesus,  where  he  continued   imdisturbed  till  the 
day  of  his  death.     His  exile  and  residence  in  Patmos 
lasted  only  eighteen  months,  though  the  term  has 
been  extended  by  some  to  five  and  even  fifteen  years. 
Two  early  vrriters  affirm  that  he  was  sent  to  Patmos 
to  work  in  certain  mines  then  supposed  to  be  exist- 
ing.    It  was  either  during  the  period  of  his  banish- 
ment, or  after  his  recall,  again  to  use  the  words  of 
the  authority  above  quoted,  that  he  composed  his 
Gospel.     "  The  tradition  of  this  island,"  says  Arch- 
bishop Georgireues,  **  is  very  positive,  that  he  writ 
his  Gospel  here  likewise,  and  that,  upon  the  request 
of  the  islanders,  who,  at  his  departure,  after  seven 
years*  abode  in  the  island,  did  importune  him  to 
leave  them  in  writing  what  they  ought  to  believe : 
whereupon  he  staid  eight  days  longer,  to  dictate  the 
Gospel  to  bis  disciples,  who  writ  it.    They  add  more, 
that,  as  he  was  beginning  the  work,  there  happened  a 
great  thunder-storm    and    earthquake,    whereupon, 
looking  up  to  heaven  be  spake  these  words, — lu  the 
beginning  was  ike  word.     Besides,  it  is  a  most  con- 
firmed tradition,  that  the  cavern  which  now  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Grotto,   was  made  by  the 
rupture  of  the  earth  in  that  earthquake.*' 

The  "  Holy  Grotto*'  here  mentioned,  or  "  the 
Grotto  of  the  Apocalypse,**  as  it  is  also  called,  is 
marked  out  by  another  tradition  as  the  place  in 
which  St.  John  wrote  his  Revelation, — a  circumstance 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  ''  confirmed  tradition** 
above  mentioned,  relative  to  the  formation  of  the 
cavern  at  the  very  time  of  his  departure.  It  is  a 
natural  cavern,  situate  about  midway  between  the 
town  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  the  Port  La 
Scala  at  its  foot.  It  extends  in  the  rock  to  the  depth 
of  about  twoity  feet,  having  a  breadth  of  about 
thirty-six,  and  a  height  varying  from  ten  to  twelve 
feet  ''  In  and  around  it,'*  says  Mr.  Turner,  ''  the 
Greeks  have  dressed  up  one  oi  their  tawdry  churches ; 
and  on  the  same  site  is  a  small  school  attached  to  the 
church,  in  which  a  few  children  are  taught  reading, 
writing,  and  Hellenick )  this  is  a  very  good  institution, 
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and  had  good  books^  and  Romaic  mqM  printed  in 
Vienna,  abounding  more  in  ornaments  than  in  accu- 
racy," As  a  matter  of  course,  there  is  an  abundance 
of  superstitions  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  Greeks 
concerning  this  grotto:  Georgireues  tells  us  that  the 
inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood  paid  great  devotion 
to  it;  and  they  talk  here,  he  adds,  of  a  fig- tree  whose 
figs  have  naturally  the  characters  of  the  word  Apoca- 
lypsis,-— in  Greek,  of  course.  Tournefort  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Superior  with  some  pieces  of  the  rock, 
and  assured  that  they  had  the  virtue  to  expel  evil 
spirits,  and  cure  divers  and  sundry  diseases.  "  In 
return,**  says  the  Frenchman,  "  I  gave  him  some 
piluia  fehrifvga  (fever  pills),  which  he  had  no  little 
occasion  iov,  to  expel  an  ague  that  had  hung  upon 
him  some  months.** 

Patmos  used  to  be  a  famous  resort  of  pirates.    Dr. 
Clarke,  after  describing  with  enthusiasm  the  splendid 
scene  which  he  witnessed  in  passing  by  Patraos,  with 
feelings  naturally  excited  by  all  the  circumstances  of 
local  solemnity,  and  "  the  evening  sun,  behind  the 
towering  cliffs  of  Patmos,  gilding  the  battlements  of 
the  Monastery  of  the  Apocalypse  with  its  parting 
rays — the  consecrated  island,  surrounded  by  inex- 
pressible brightness,  seeming  to  float  upon  an  abyss 
of  fire,'*  whUe  the  moon  in  milder  splendour  was 
rising  full  over  the  opposite  expanse, — ^proceeds  then 
to  remark  "  how  very  different  were  the  reflections 
caused  upon  leaving  the  deck  by  observing  a  sailor 
with  a  lighted  match  in  his  hand,  and  our  captain 
busied  in  appointing  an  extraordinary  watch  for  the 
night,  as  a  precaution  against  the  pirates  who  swarm 
in  these  seas.     These  wretches,  dastardly  as  well  as 
cruel,  the  instant  they  board  a  vessel,  put  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  crew  to  death.    They  lurk  about  the 
isle  of  Fourni  (to  the  north  of  Patmos,)   in  great 
numbers ;  taking  possession  of  bays  and  creeks  the 
least  frequented  by  other  mariners.     After  they  have 
plundered  a  ship,  they  bore  a  hole  through  her  bottom, 
sink  her,  and  take  to  their  boats  again.'*     Georgireues 
complains  bitterly  of  the  pirates,  "  as  well  Christian 
as  Mohammedan,'*  that  often  in  his  time  pillaged  the 
poor  people,  who  had  no  other  remedy  but  patience, 
and  "  sometimes  the  pleasure,*'  he  maliciously  adds, 
"  oi  seeing  them  perish  at  sea  that  had  been  so  in- 
jurious to  a  shore.*'  The  Patmosians  used  to  complain 
more  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Christian  pirates  than  of 
the  Turks;  and  though  the  islanders  had  procured 
charters  and  patents  from  the  Pope,  from  the  King 
of  France,  from  the  state  of  Venice,  from  the  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  and  from  the  Grand  Master  of  Malta,  to 
secure  them  from  the  injuries  of  Christian  corsairs, 
''  it  was  so  far  from  prevailing  upon  them  to  withhold 
their  hands  from  rapine,  that  it  did  but  provoke  them 
to  more  fierceness."     The  knights  of  Malta  used  to 
be  among  the  worst  of  these  robbers.     Mr.  Turner 
saw  in  the  library  of  the  Monastery,  three  bulls  from 
Pope  Gregory  the  Thirteenth,  Urban  the  Eighth,  and 
the  Emperor  Charles  the  Sixth,  issued  to  protect  the 
island  from  their  incursions. 

The  island  of  Patmos  is  under  the  dominion  of 
Turkey,  and  is  one  of  the  number  that  are  considered 
to  belong  to  the  Capitan  Pacha :  th?  revenue  which 
it  yields  is  paid  to  him, — the  greater  part  being  fur- 
nished by  the  Monastery. 

The  season  in  which  the  exercise  of  kindness  and  friend- 
ship is  most  precious,  fs  when  it  is  most  wanted;  and 
when  is  it  most  wanted  but  in  the  hour  of  danger,  distress, 
persecution,  and  desertion  ?  \Ai  not  selfiith  considerations 
detach  us  from  those  whose  virtues  merit  our  regard,  and 
whose  necessities  require  our  interposition;  but  when 
others  have  forsaken  them,  let  us  show  our  disinterested 
affection  by  more  persevering  attachment,  and  more  ex- 
emplary attentions.-^BisHOP  Makt. 
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HALLEYS  COMET. 
There  is  something  very  remarkable  in  our  familiar 
association  of  the  names  of  individual  astronomers 
inth  some  of  those  heavenly  bodies  which  are  the 
works  of  one  great  Creator,  who  calleth  them  all  by 
their  names.  When  we  speak,  for  instance,  of  Hal- 
ley's  Comet,  our  minds  are  called  to  contemplate  a 
double  wonder : — the  luminous  body  which  traverses 
vast  tracts  of  space  at  regular  intervals  and  under 
the  direction  of  certain  laws,  and  the  intellect  of  man, 
which  has  calculated  those  intervals  and  gained  some 
acquaintance  with  those  laws.  We  have  thus  before 
us  an  astonishing  exhibition  of  the  Creator's  power  at 
once  in  the  material  and  in  the  intellectual  world ;  and, 
if  we  duly  consider  them,  the  latter  wonder  may  well 
appear  to  us  to  be  the  greater  of  the  two.  Surely 
we  are  at  once  short-sighted  and  unthankful,  if,  while 
we  admire  the  works  of  God  in  the  heavens  above  us, 
we  fail  to  observe,  as  an  operation  of  the  same 
omnipotence  and  skill,  the  human  minds  which  are 
around  us  and  within  us. 

Some  account  of  comets  in  general  has  already 

been  given  in  this  work*:  our  present  design  is  to 

furnish  such  particulars  as  may  be  generally  interest- 

ng  with  respect  to  the  one  which  has  lately  become 

visible,  agreeably  to  the  predictions  of  astronomers. 

This  comet  receives  its  name  from  Halley,  an 
English  astronomer,  contemporary  with  Newton,  who 
first  ascertained  the  period  of  its  revolution,  and  pre- 
dicted its  return  in  the  year  1759.  Little  or  nothing 
was  known  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  comets 
until  within  the  last  two  centuries :  the  reports  which 
have  been  handed  down  by  chroniclers  and  historians 
concerning  their  appearance  at  different  times  are 
often  exaggerated,  or  otherwise  incorrect,  and  can 
never  be  relied  on  j  and,  therefore,  the  early  history 
of  the  comet  under  consideration  is  very  obscure, 
and,  in  fact,  cannot  be  said  to  be  known.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  this  is  the  comet  which  appeared  B.C.  130, 
a  year  rendered  remarkable  in  history  by  the  birth 
of  Mithridates ;  that  another  of  its  periodical  returns 
•ook  place  a.  d.  550,  the  year  in  which  Rome  was 
«aken  by  Totila ;  and  that  it  is  the  same  which  ap- 
peared A.D.  1305,  and  is  described  as  having  been  of 
terrific  magnitude,  and  followed  by  a  severe  plague. 
These  returns  of  the  remarkable  visiter  are,  however, 
inly  the  subject  of  conjecture. 

The  first  return  which  is  clearly  ascertained  and 
verified,  took  place  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1456; 
and  it  appeared  afterwards,  at  intervals  of  about 
seventy -five  or  scveuty-six  years,  a.d.  1531,  1607> 
1682,  and  1759.  It  may  be  interesting  to  have 
some  few  particulars  of  its  history,  connected  with 
these  several  appearances. 

In  the  year  1456,  the  comet  appears  to  have  been 
of  a  size  unusually  large  -,  and  its  tail  is  reported, 
whether  truly  or  not,  to  have  extended  over  a  third- 
part  of  the  visible  hemisphere.  At  this  time,  the 
Mohammedan  power  had  been  exceedingly  powerful, 
and  had  filled  Europe  with  alarm :  the  comet,  as 
usual,  was  supposed  to  be  ominous  of  evil;  and  it  is 
said,  that  the  Pope  (Calixtus  the  Third,)  solemnly 
exorcised  both  the  comet  and  the  Turks.  Surely, 
when  we  read  of  such  foolish  mummeries  as  this,  we 
ought  to  feel  grateful  in  the  reflection  that  the  pre- 
sent return  of  the  same  heavenly  body  finds  the 
light  of  science  almost  univerally  diffused,  and  the 
still  better  light  of  the  Reformed  Religion  spread  over 
a  large  portion  of  Europe.  And  well  may  EngUshmen, 
especially,  be  thankful  that  their  country  is  provided 
with  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  whose  office  it  is  to 
hold  forth  the  pure  word  of  life,  and  who,  at  the 
•.  See  Saturday  Magazine,  VoU  I.,  pp.  145, 146, 


I  same  time,  are  among  the  foremost  in  supporting^  tlie 
cause  of  true  philosophy  and  science. 

In  1531,  the  comet  was  observed  by  Peter  Apian, 
an  astronomer  of  Ingoldstadt,  for  the  purpose  of 
verifying  his  theory  respecting  the  direction  of  tbe 
tails,  or  trains,  of  these  remarkable  bodies :  and  the 
observation  which  he  had  made  was  hereby  fcdly 
established,  that  the  direction  of  the  tail  is  (neariy) 
in  a  prolongation  of  the  line  from  the  sun  to  the 
comet ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  tail  issues  from 
the  comet  in  a  line  almost  directly  opposite  to  the  sua 

In  1607,<its  apparent  magnitude  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  so  great  as  on  former  occasions  3  and  iti 
light,  at  the  same  time,  was  less  brilliant  It  was 
observed  by  the  astronomers  Kepler  and  Longo- 
montanus. 

The  return  of  the  comet  in  1682,  althou^  we  do 
not  hear  of  an3^hing  remarkable  in  its  appearance, 
was  rendered  highly  important  by  the  observations 
of  astronomers.     It  was  observed,   in  Engiand,  by 
Halley;  and,  six  years  afterwards.  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
in  his  Principia,  announced  his  discovery  that  comets 
move  in  elliptical  orbits  round  the  sun ;  inviting,  at 
the  same  time,  the  astronomers  of  his  day  to  ascer- 
tain the  periodical  return  of  some  of  those  which 
had  already  been  observed.     This  task  was  accom- 
plished by  Halley,   who  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  identity  of  the  comet  of  1531,  1607,  and  1682, 
and  pronounced,  although  with  some  hesitation,  its 
return  at  the  end  of  the  year  1758,  or  the  beginning 
of  1759.     This  prediction,  it  may  be  observed,  was 
the  result  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  gravi- 
tation. 

The  return  of  the  comet  in  1759,  thus  foretold, 
was  expected  with  great  eagerness  by  astronomers ; 
and  its  appearance  was  a  signal  proof  of  the  advance 
and  triumphs  of  science.  It  was  first  seen,  as  was 
afterwards  known,  on  the  25th  of  December,  1758; 
but  its  appearance  was  not  announced  until  the  2ist 
of  January  in  the  following  year.  Towards  the 
middle  of  February,  it  plunged  into  the  nys  of  tbe 
sun,  whence  it  emerged  about  the  end  of  March ; 
and  it  was  visible,  at  different  times,  untd  the  end  of 
June.  According  to  most  accounts,  the  comet,  oa 
this  occasion,  was  not  attended  by  any  visible  tail  or 
train.  It  is  not,  indeed,  necessary  to  conclude  that  it 
was  without  a  train ;  but  the  circumstance  that  none 
was  seen  is  extraordinary,  and  distii^ishes  this 
appearance  from  all  others  which  are  recorded  of  the 
same  body.  At  its  present  return,  it  has  displayed 
a  train  of  great  lengtii  and  briUiancy. 

Since    the   time  of    Halley,  astronomical  obser- 
vations and  calculations   have   become  more  exact, 
and  great  progress,  in  various  ways,  has  been  made 
in  the  science.     The  present  return  of  the  comet, 
accordingly,  has  been  fixed  with  greater  confidence, 
and  with  more  precision  $  but  astronomers  still  find 
it  impossible  to  predict  the  time  of  its  perihelion,  or 
nearest  approach  to  the  sun,  with  complete  exactness. 
One  chief  reason  of  this  is,  that  comets,  in  a  still 
greater  degree  than  planets,  are  subject  to  pertur- 
bations in  their  course,  from  the  action  of  the  other 
heavenly  bodies  near  which  they  pass;  that  is   to 
say,  that  they  move  with  greater  or  less  n^idity^ 
according  as  they  approach  more  or  less  near  to  largw 
bodies  in  their  course.     ''  The  great  number  of  small 
quantities,'*  says  M.  de  Pont^coulant,  in  his  treatise 
on  this  comet*,  ''which  are  necessarily  neglected 
calculation ;   the  uncertainty  which  still  exists 
pecting  the  size  of  some  of  the  planets,  particularly 

*  Notictsiir  la  Comett  de  Halley,  et  »on  ReUntr  e»  1835,  par 
de  Pont6couIaiit :  a  work  to  which  wc  are  indebted  ibr  aiaii^ 
Uculars  recorded  in  this  paper. 
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Uranus  $  the  resistance  of  a  viery  rarefied  mediani, 
which  evidently  had  an  influence  on  the  course  of 
the  comet  of  1819,  and  may  have  the  effect  of  alter- 
ing, more  or  less,  the  shape  of  a  comet's  orbit,  and, 
consequently,  of  diminishing  the  time  of  its  revo- 
lution. All  tiiese  circumstances  may  concur  in  baffling 
our  expectations,  and  may  either  shorts  or  lengthen 
the  period  assigned  for  the  return  of  the  comet  to 
its  perihelion." 

However,  the  calculations  such  as  have  been  made, 
verified  as  they  now  are  by  the  actual  return  of  the 
comet,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  indicating  a  great 
and  gratifying  progress  in  the  science  of  astronomy ; 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know,  that  the  present  ap- 
pearance of  the  expected  comet  will  assist  astrono- 
mers in  adjusting  their  calculations,  and  lead  to  the 
attainment  of  still  greater  accuracy  and  precision. 
The  day  on  which  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
comet  will  be  at  its  perihelion,  or  the  part  of  its 
orbit  nearest  to  the  sun,  is  the  13th  of  November  3 
and  it  is  during  the  days  immediately  succeeding, 
that  it  may  be  expected  to  appear  with  its  greatest 
brilliancy. 

There  are  then  many  reasons  why  we  cannot  but 
look  with  great  interest  on  this  illustrious  visiter. 
The  comet  is,  in  itself,  a  beautiful  and  unusual  spec- 
tacle, and  presents  to  our  contemplation  an  astonishing 
effect  of  creative  and  upholding  Power :  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  successful  scientific  prediction,  and 
will  tend  to  shed  still  further  light  on  the  science  of 
astronomy.  There  are  but  very  few  persons  now  alive 
whose  memories  record  its  last  visit;  and  we  may  be 
certain  that  the  greater  number  of  men  of  the 
present  generation  wiU  not  witness  its  next.  Before 
this  comet  shall  come  again  towards  the  sun,  our 
spirits  will  have  returned  to  God,  who  gave  them. 

The  periods  of  the  revolutions  of  this  comet  which 
are  clearly  ascertained,  are  as  follows: — the  first, 
seventy-six  years,  two  months ;  the  second,  seventy- 
five  years;  the  third,  seventy-six  years,  six  months; 
the  fourth,  or  last,  seventy-six  years,  eight-months. 

Comets  have  been  supposed  to  possess  an  unfkvour- 
able  influence  on  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth ;  but 
this  opinion  has  been  entertained,  as  it  appears, 
without  sufiicient  reason.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  sup- 
posed that  these  bodies,  so  far  from  being  noxious  or 
pestilential,  are  of  use  in  supplying  a  portion  of 
wholesome  moisture  to  the  atmosphere;  and  .it  is 
reasonable  to  infer,  from  our  general  acquaintance 
with  the  universe,  that,  even  if  we  cannot  ascertain 
precisely  in  what  way  comets  are  of  service,  yet  they 
have  been  formed  for  some  wise  end,  and  accomplish 
some  useful  and  important  purpose  in  their  periodical 
returns  to  the  sun.  There  are  very  many  unknown 
benefits  and  mercies  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good. 

It  has  been  asked.  Is  it  possible  for  a  comet  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  earth ;  and.  If  such  an  event 
should  occur,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  To 
which  astronomers  reply,  that,  for  aught  we  know, 
it  is  quite  possible  for  such  a  collision  to  take  place 
in  the  course  of  ages ;  but  that  the  size  of  all  comets 
which  have  been  observed,  is  so  very  small  in  com- 
parison of  that  of  the  earth,  that  the  shock  given  to 
our  planet  would  not  be  very  great,  and  the  damage 
only  be  local.  If,  however,  a  comet  at  all  like  the 
earth  in  magnitude  should  come  into  contact  with  this 
planet,  the  event  would  produce  a  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  earth's  axis,  and  thence  a  vast  dis- 
turbance of  our  system.  One  thing,  however,  is  cer- 
tain ;— our  earth  will  remain  in  its  present  position 
as  long  as  it  may  be  the  will  of  God,  the  Almighty 
Creator^  that  it  shidl  be  there.    He  who  hath  said  to 


the  sea,  ''Thus  far  shaltthou  come  and  no  further," 
has  marked  out,  also,  the  path  of  the  comet,  and  the 
movements  of  the  whole  planetary  system.  Besides 
this,  a  Christian  may  add,  "  God  is  our  refuge  and 
strength,  a  very  present  help  in  trouble.  Therefore 
will  we  not  fear,  though  the  earth  be  removed,  and 
though  the  mountains  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the 
sea ;  though  the  waters  thereof  roar  and  be  troubled ; 
though  the  mountains  shake  with  the  swelling  thereof.*' 
Ps.  xLvi.  1— n3.  J.  E.  R. 


THE  FLY  IN  TURNIPS. 

In  the  month  of  August  this  year  many  of  the  turnip- 
crops  in  Kent  were  totally  destroyed  by  a  small 
black  caterpillar,  vulgarly  called  the  Nigger.  This 
county  had  not  been  afflicted  with  such  a  visitation 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years;  at  which  time,  I  have 
been  told,  that  many  enterprising  farmers  had  saved 
such  fields  where  the  injury  had  scarcely  began,  by 
turning  in  hundreds  of  ducks,  with  a  boy  going 
before  them  with  a  long  pole,  brushing  the  caterpillars 
off  the  leaves  of  the  plants ;  and  that  it  was  amusing 
enough  to  witness  the  ducks  waddling  after  their 
courier,  and  devouring  these  insects  with  avidity, 
eyeing  both  sides  of  every  leaf,  lest  they  should  miss 
such  palatable  morsels. 

In  the  middle  of  September  I  still  observed  several 
stragglers,  or  perhaps  larvae  of  a  second  brood. 
Anxious  to  ascertain  the  imago,  or  perfect  insect  into 
which  such  larvae  might  turn,  I  captured  several,  and 
placed  them  in  a  box  prepared  for  the  occasion, 
feeding  them  with  turnip-leaves  fresh  gathered  every 
morning,  with  a  sprinkling  of  mould  at  the  bottom 
of  the  box.  For  the  first  few  days  they  appeared  to 
thrive;  but,  from  some  cause  of  which  I  was  ignorant, 
they  gradually  declined  and  died  off. 

These  caterpillars,  or  larvae,  I  found  to  be  of 
different  lengths,  varying  from  five-eights  to  four- 
eighths  of  an  inch.  They  appear  to  eat  only  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  turnip -leaf,  leaving  the  fibres,  and 
are  not  often  found  on  Swedes  or  rape. 

The  upper  part  is,  at  first  appearance,  black ;  but 
upon  a  closer  inspection,  with  a  slight  magnifier,  it 
is  more  of  a  dark  slate-colour  than  absolutely  black. 

Along  the  centre  of  the  back  is  a  black  line  from 
head  to  tail :  on  either  side,  there  is  a  longitudinal 
light  gray  line,  succeeded  by  a  line  of  dark  slate,  the 
under  part  being  also  of  a  light  gray :  the  head  is 
black  and  retractile,  or  capable  of  being  drawn  in, 
with  very  short  pointed  antennae,  scarce  perceptible  to 
the  naked  eye.  It  has  six  short  legs  articulated,  and 
eight  pair  of  light  gray  stumps  tipped  with  black. 


Upon  being  touched  it  forms  a  circle,  joinmg  its 
head  to  its  tail.  The  skin  is  particularly  fine  and 
transparent,  and  if  punctured,  slate-coloured  matter 
issues  from  the  wound. 

The  colours  of  many  insects  are  so  difficult  to 
describe  with  accuracy,  that  without  adopting  such 
indefinite  words  as  grayish,  blueish,  and  blackish,  one 
is  at  a  loss  to  describe  their  different  tints;  for  there 
happens  to  be  in  this  very  caterpillar  I  have  at- 
tempted to  describe,  a  certain  tint  of  dark  blue 
throughout  that  part  which  I  have  termed  "black 
and  dark  slate,**  and  that  which  I  have  called  "  light 
gray*'  has  a  transparent  homy  appearance. 

Notwithstanding  the  ill  success  of  my  endeavours 
to  ascertain,  by  personal  observation,  into  what  these 
caterpillars  might  turn,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  oao 
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out  the  fLj,  iaio  wludh  fteto  they  toceeed  after 
that  of  the  caterpillar*  having  found  this  fly  in  great 
numbers  in  the  tunup-flelde>  and  in  the  neighbouring 
stubbleai  and  moreover^  being  strengthened  in  my 
conviction  by  an  observaUon  made  by  an  old  turnip- 
boer,  to  an  experienced  farmer  in  my  neighbourhood. 
This  man  being  employed  to  hoe  a  field  of  tnmipa  in 
August,  said,  **  It  is  of  no  use  hoeing  these  turnips, 
for  I  perceive  this  year  a  fly/'-*the  idaiUcal  fly  I  am 
about  to  describe-*'^  which  is  the  forerunner  of  the 
nigger  caterpillar.*' 

Tliis  fly  is,  aooording  to  the  Linnean  System,  a 
species  of  the  fourth  order,  Neuroptera,  (from  two 
Greek  words,  signifying  a  nerve,  and  a  wing,)  having 
four  wings,  membranaceous,  transparent,  and  naked, 
reticulated  with  veins  or  nerves,  and  the  tail  being 
without  a  sting. 

This  fly  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length; 
head  blade  and  small,  with  two  large  eyes,  which, 
together  constitute  two-thirds  of  the  head  -,  antenna 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  lengthy  moniliformes, 
or  like  a  necklace  of  beads :  the  head  is  joined  to  the 
thorax  by  a  long  flexible  and  retractile  neck.  The 
thorax  is  particularly  strong,  and  the  insect  appears, 
as  it  were,  high  shouldered.  Strong  nerves  appear  at 
the  insertion  of  the  wings ;  the  thorax  is  of  a  dark 
orange-colour,  with  black  spots  at  the  insertion  of  the 
wings.  The  wings  are  four,  transparent,  with  a 
strong  blade  nerve  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  superior 
wings.  It  has  six  legs,  of  a  light  orange  colour, — ^the 
tarsus,  or  last  joint  of  the  leg,  has  black  joints,  with 
a  double  unguis,  or  two  short  claws.  The  abdomen 
or  belly  is  of  a  bright  orange  colour,  W.  C. 


ON  THE  ACQUIREMENT  OF 
KNOWLEDGE. 

In  the  endeavour  to  acquire  knowledge,  it  is  of  im- 
portance that  we  do  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  bewil- 
dered by  attempting  too  many  things  at  once,  or  by 
neglecting  those  gradations  in  the  scale  of  intellect, 
without  a  due  regard  to  which,  it  is  impossible  to 
arrive  at  the  higher  departments.  We  must  begin 
with  first  principles,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
edifice  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  acquaintance 
with  elementary  facts. 

When  science  and  imagination  first  unfold  their 
treasures  to  an  individual  possessed  of  aptitude  of 
acquirement,  fond  of  knowledge,  and  enthusiastic  in 
his  admiration  of  everything  elegant  and  sublime,  he 
is  like  one  who  enters  a  room  splendidly  illuminated. 
He  is  for  a  while  dazzled  with  the  profusion  of  lights, 
and  the  beautiful  variety  of  colours ;  and  it  is  some 
time  before  he  can  apply  his  mind  to  the  objects 
most  worthy  of  his  attention.  Such,  indeed,  is  the 
case  with  most  persons  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their 
intellectual  cultivation;  and  it  is  of  importance  to  their 
real  improvement,  that  they  reduce  their  expectations 
and  confine  their  researches  to  sober  limits.  The 
great  secret  of  doing  much,  said  Locke,  is  to  do  one 
thing  at  a  time. 

With  a  view  to  the  moral  influence  of  scientific 
pursuits,  and  to  die  prevention  of  those  evils  which 
they  may  be  liable  to  produce,  we  should  never  allow 
our  love  of  knowledge  to  interfere  with  our  duties, 
whether  they  be  those  which  we  owe  to  the  great 
Author  of  our  being,  or  thoee  which  arise  from  our 
relations  in  life.  Prudence,  and  a  sense  of  obligation, 
— ^in  many  instances  necessity, — operates  as  a  suffi- 
cient guard  against  this  evil.  Wherever  the  love  of 
knowledge  is  so  predominant,  as  in  some  cases  it  is 
found  to  be,  and  the  opportunities  of  acquiring  it 
few  and  rare,  there  is  no  slight  danger  of  with- 


hoUfaig  from  Isss  intelleetoal  pursuits  that  "^nttinit 
which  they  demand-— of  curtailing  the  time  whidi 
they  require— of  thus  violating  prudential  and  domes- 
tic interests,*— and  even  of  encroaching  upon  seasGiig 
and  duties  of  still  deeper  solemnity.  The  maxia 
of  Bishop  Saunderson  should  be  inscribed  upon  the 
doset  door  of  every  student, — To  pray   well  it  /» 

It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  a  dispositioD  to 
cultivate  science,  ind^>endently  of  all  connexion  vith 
religion,  is  widely  and  alarmingly  prevalent     But 
there  should  be  that  practical  recognition  of  religba 
as  a  personal  conoem,  and   as  entering   into  tlie 
education  suited  to  an   immortal  being,    which  iu 
nature  so  justly  demands.    There  is  a   spirit  gone 
abroad  among  certain  classes,   which   cxxasionalljr 
vents  itself  in  extravagant  terms,  as  descriptive  i 
that  era  of  light  and  glory  which  the  diflusion  d 
intellect,  by  its  own    agency,  is  expected  to  usher  in 
upon  the  world.     It  is  possible  to  carry  this  nbdou 
of  the  efficiency  of  knowledge  and  mental  coitivatioa 
to  an  extent  that  will  prove  not  only  false,  but  also 
in  the  highest  degree  injurious.     There  is  a  danger 
lest  the    young   aspirant    after    distinction   should 
forget  that  there  are  other  duties  to  perform  than 
I  the  mere  improvement  of  his  own  mind,— than  tix 
mere  expansion  of  his  own  faculties, — and  that  the 
hour  which  he  employs  in  prayer  and  meditatioQ,  so 
far  from  being  wasted,  as  he  may  sometimes  think, 
is  the  hour  of  all  others  most  profitably  spent    la 
order,   therefore,   that  science    may   be   reljgioafilj, 
morally,  and  socially  beneficial,  the  pursuits  oiknow- 
ledge,  however  delightful  in  themselves^  most  never 
interrupt  the  regular  duties  of  life,   and  BtSi  lesi 
those  duties  which  man  owes  to  his  Maker.    Bat 
when  these  claims  have  been  fuUy,  honestly,  and 
conscientiously  met,  science  may  lawfully  come  in 
for  the  surplus  of  time  which  remains. 

It  is  essential  in  a  well-regulated  mind^  and  a  well- 
ordered  frame  of  character,  to  guard  against  a  con- 
temptuous  feding  with    regard  to  those   who   are 
necessarily  destitute  of  literary  and  scientific  endow- 
ments.    Independently  of  the  testimony  of  obser- 
vation and  experience,  we  have  the  dedaiation  of 
an  apostle,  that^   at   a  certain  stage,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  before  habits  of  sound  judgment  and  ma- 
ture reflection  are  formed,  "  Knowledge  puficth  up." 
There  is  something  in  the  elevation  of  genius,  and 
in  the  dignity  of  sdence,  which,  like  the  pride  of 
ancestry,  is  apt  to  swell  the  mind  with  imaginary 
importance.    He  who  has   advanced    towards  this 
fanded   eminence    is  sometimes  tempted  to   think 
that    he  has  a  right   to  demise  those  who    hare 
been  left  behind  in  ignorance,  or  to  view  with  envy 
and  dissatisfaction    those  who,   perhaps,   with  in- 
ferior intellectual  pretensions,  have  been  able  1>y  other 
means  to  ascend  to  honour  and  emolument      With- 
out derogating  from  the  excellency  of  mental  endow- 
ments, from  its  superiority  over  external  and  adven- 
titious appendages  of  the  human  character,  it  can  no 
more  justify  a  contempt  of  comparative  and  unavoid- 
able ignorance  in  others,  than  the  power  of  th^;reat, 
or  the  wealth  of  Che  a^uent,  can  justify  a  similar 
feeling  towards  those  who  are  debarred  from   such 
advantages. 

Happily  the  temptation  to  intellectual  and  literary 
pride,  the  moment  it  is  in  danger  of  becoming  general, 
carries  with  it  its  own  correction.  Let  knowlodg;e  be 
extensively  disseminated — ^let  the  whole  mass  of  the 
people  be  elevated  to  the  utmost  of  their  capabilities 
m  the  scale  of  intellect,  and  the  possession  of  a  mode- 
rate portion  of  literary  taste  and  scientific  informa* 
tion  will  ciease  to  be  an  object  of  distinction.    I^et  it 
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60  ceaie,  and  the  danger  of  nndae  sdf-oompkotnce 
mUy  of  necessity,  di8a|>pear)  and  the  mats  of  general 
knowledge  thns  acquired,  will  mingle  with  the  prin- 
eiples  of  common  sense.  Let  there  he  a  movement 
towards  the  higher  regions  of  intellect^  without  any 
attempt  to  disturb  the  economy  of  nature,  and  to  set 
at  nought  the  collective  wisdom  of  ages,  hy  capri- 
cious change) — every  planet  moving  in  its  appropriate 
orbit,  and  every  luminary  maintaining  its  allotted 
place; — and,  then,  though  occasionally  an  erratic  star 
may  shoot  across  the  hemisphere,  the  whole  system, 
thus  mentaUy  illuminated,  will  present  a  scene  of 
moral  beauty  to  the  eye,  resembling  that  girdle  of 
refreshing  light  which  we  sometimes  sse  encircling 
the  noctumfd  sky, — and  its  peaceful  and  accordant 
play  of  operations  will  convey  a  sound  of  mora\  me- 
lody to  the  ear  more  delightful  than  the  harmony  of 
the  spheres. 

[Abridged  from  Divtu'  Ettimati  of  ik$  Human  Mind,"] 


FLIGHT  OF  THE  EAGLE  AND 
HER  YOUNG. 

In  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  we  have  a  very  ani- 
mated and  beautiful  allusion  to  the  eagle,  and  her 
method  of  exciting  her  eaglets  to  attempt  their  first 
flight,  in  that  sublime  and  highly  mystic  composition 
called  Moses*  Songj  In  which  Jehovah's  care  of  his 
people,  and  methods  of  instructing  them  how  to  aim 
at  and  attain  heavenly  objects,  are  compared  to  her 
proceedings  upon  that  occasion.  "  As  an  eagle 
stirreth  up  her  nest,  fluttereth  over  her  young, 
spreadeth  abroad  her  wings,  taketh  them,  beareth 
them  on  her  wings;  so  the  Lord  alone  did  lead 
him."  (Deut.  xxxii.  11, 12.)  The  Hebrew  lawgiver  is 
speaking  of  their  leaving  their  ejrrie.  ^  Sir  H.  Davy 
had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  proceedings  of 
an  eagle,  after  they  had  left  it.  He  thus  describes 
them  : — 

'^  I  once  saw  a  very  interesting  sight,  above  one 
of  the  crags  of  Ben  Nevis,  as  I  was  going  on  the 
20th  of  August,  in  the  pursuit  of  black  game.  Two 
parent  eagles  were  teaching  their  offspring, — ^two 
young  birds, — the  mancBuvres  of  flight.  They  began 
by  rising  from  the  top  of  a  mountain,  in  the  eye  of 
the  sun  5  it  T^as  about  mid- day,  and  bright  for  this 
climate.  They  at  first  made  small  circles,  and  the 
young  birds  imitated  them;  they  paused  on  their 
wings,  waiting  till  they  had  made  their  first  flight, 
and  then  took  a  second  and  larger  gyration,  always 
rising  towards  the  sun,  and  enlarging  their  circle  of 
flight,  so  as  to  make  a  gradually-extending  spiral. 
The  young  ones  still  slowly  followed,  apparently  fljring 
better  as  they  mounted;  and  they  continued  this 
sublime  kind  of  exercise,  alwa3rs  rising,  till  they 
became  mere  points  in  the  air,  and  the  young  ones 
were  lost,  and  afterwards  their  parents,  to  our  aching 
sight." 

What  an  instructive  lesson  to  Christian  parents 
does  this  history  read!  How  powerfully  does  it  ex- 
cite them  to  teach  their  children  betimes  to  look 
towards  heaven,  and  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and 
to  elevate  their  thoughts  thither,  more  and  more,  on 
the  wings  of  faith  and  love :  themselves  all  the  while 
going  before  them,  and  encouraging  them  by  their 
own  example. 


THE  LOGAN-ftOCK, 

CORNWALL. 


Oddities  and  singnlarities  of  behaviour  mav  attend  genius ; 
when  they  do,  they  are  its  misfortupes  ana  its  Uemishes. 
The  man  of  true  genius  will  be  ashamed  of  them ;  at  least 
he  will  never  affect  to  distingui^  himself  by  whimsical 
peculiarities, — Tbmpx.e. 


0ns  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  on  the  south 
coast  of  England,  is  the  celebrated  stone  near  the 
Land's  End,  called  the  *'  Logan- Rock.**  This  stone, 
as  many  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware,  is  a  huge 
block  of  granite,  so  singularly  poised  on  a  sort  of 
pivot,  that  the  strength  of  one  man,  if  properly 
exerted,  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  slight  rocking  mo- 
tion, or  to  log  it  to  and  firo,  whence,  no  doubt,  its 
name  has  been  derived. 

The  Logan-rock  is  situated  about  seven  or  eight 
miles  from  Penzance,  and  nearly  five  from  the  Land's 
End.  At  this  spot>  called  Castle  Treryn,  from  the 
ruins  of  one  of  those  ancient  fortifications,  so  com- 
mon in  this  part  of  Cornwall,  several  huge  piles  of 
granite  rocks  project  Into  the  sea,  forming  a  bold 
and  lofty  promontory,  around  which  the  ocean  rushes 
with  a  tremendous  and  Incessant  roar. 

On  one  of  these  piles  the  Logan-rock  Is  situated. 
It  is  a  large  block  of  coarse  granite,  of  a  somewhat 
regular  form,  resting  on  the  small  flat  top  of  the  pile 
of  rocks  forming  its  base;  and  the  actual  point  of 
contact  is  extremely  small,  to  balance  so  large  a 
mass.  From  this  point,  however,  coinciding  very 
nicely  with  its  centre  of  gravity,  the  stone  is  as  firmly 
and  effectually  supported  as  if  it  rested  on  a  much 
larger  surface. 

It  is  this  circumstance  which  occasions  the  curious 
property  from  which  the  stone  derives  its  celebrity. 
If  a  man  apply  his  back  or  shoulder  to  the  end  of 
the  block,  he  is  able,  after  several  successive  efforts, 
to  produce  a  sensible  rocking  motion  in  it,  not- 
withstanding its  immense  weight,  which  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  sixty  to  ninety  tons, 
though  we  should  suppose  the  former  number  to  be 
nearest  the  truth.  The  stone,  however,  from  its 
great  weight,  and  peculiar  form,  still  rests  firmly,  and 
no  exertion  which  could  be  readily  applied,  would 
produce  any  greater  degree  of  motion,  or  much  less 
remove  it  from  its  place. 

It  was  this  circumstance,  no  doubt,  which  gave  rise 
to  an  idea  among  the  neighbouring  peasantry,  who 
still  look  with  a  feeling  of  reverence  (probably  not 
unmixed  with  superstition)  on  this  singular  object, 
that  although  one  man's  strength  could  rock  the 
stone,  yet  no  power  whatever  was  able  to  rtmave  or 
displace  it. 

This  popular  idea  gave  rise,  some  years  ago,  to  a 
curious  incident,  with  which  many  of  our  readers  are 
probably  acquainted.  A  lisutenant  in  the  navy, 
stationed  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  probably  tired 
with  the  monotony  and  inactivity  of  hip  employment, 
determined  on  the  exploit  of  putting  this  popular 
superstition  to  the  test  of  experiment.  He  accord- 
ingly proceeded  with  his  men  to  the  spot;  and,  on 
applying  the  strength  of  a  party  of  stout  English 
sailors,  the  Logan-rock  soon  gave  evidence  of  the 
fallacy  of  the  superstition  with  which  it  was  regarded, 
and  which,  like  all  mere  superstitions,  was  imme- 
diately dispelled  on  being  put  to  the  test.  The  Logan- 
rock  was  thus  removed,  though  to  only  a  trifling 
distance,  from  the  spot  where  it  had  probably  rested 
ever  since  the  Creation,  and  the  centre  of  gravity 
being  altered,  its  rocking  property  was  entirdy 
destroyed. 

The  affair,  however,  did  not  terminate  here,  as  the 
adventure,  when  it  became  known,  excited  consi- 
derable indignation,  being  regarded  as  little  less  than 
sacrilege  by  the  neighbouring  cottagers,  whose  feelings 
were  probably  still  further  exciud,  at  the  idea  of 
losing  an  attraction  which,  as  it  is  the  means  of 
bringing  many  visitors  to  this  otherwise  barren  an4 
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neglected  spot,  is  frequently,  of  conrse,  prodnctive  of 
some  email  pecuniary  advantage  to  them. 

It  was  also  considered  tbroughont  Cornwall  as  a 
wanton  and  miHchievoua  action,  thns  to  deprive  the 
county  of  an  object  which,  from  time  immemorial, 
had  been  considered  one  of  its  greatest  curiosities  > 
and  in  the  end,  the  officer  received  orders  from  his 
superiors,  to  replace  the  Logan-rock  ;  a  task  of  no 
small  difficulty  when  its  weight  and  situatiou  are 
considered.  Ropes  and  the  necessary  tackle  were 
granted  from  Plymouth  dock-yard,  for  the  purpose, 
and,  with  admirable  skill,  the  gentleman  who  had 
displaced  it,  hoisted  the  Logan-rock  into  its  former 
position  again,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  sur* 
rounding  neighbourhood. 

The  form  and  situation  of  this  singular  stone  will 
easily  be  understood  by  the  reader  from  the  accom- 
panying drawing,  which  is  token  from  the  opposite 
pile  of  rocks,  on  approaching  it  from  the  land.  The 
small  vessels  shown  in  the  drawing,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, are  the  "  seine-boats,"  used  during  the  pil- 
chard fishery,  which  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent 
on  this  part  lof  the  coast,  chiefly  during  the  months 
of  August,  September,  and  October. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked,  what  is  the  origin  of  the 
Logan-rock,  and  does  it  owe  its  singular  properties 
to  design  or  accident)  On  this  subject  different 
opinions  have  prevailed.  By  the  antiquary,  it  has 
always  been  considered  as  the  work  of  art,  being  a 
Druidical  monument  employed  in  some  of  the  cere- 
monies and  superstitionB  practised  by  them,  most 
probably  in  the  trial  by  ordeal.  Without  at  all 
diaputiog  that  such  may  have  been  the  use  to  which 
it  was  applied,  the  geologist,  however,  considers  the 
Logan-rock  to  be  the  work  of  nature  alone,  as  granite 
is  well  known  naturally  to  disintegrate  into  masses  of 
a  somewhat  similar  form. 

To  explain  this  opinion  more  clearly,  we  may  ob- 
serve that  most  kinds  of  stone  have  a  natural  tendency 
to  separate  into  masses  of  a  particular  shape;  thus, 
alate  breaks  into  thin  and  flat  pieces,  and  granite 
generally  into  cubical  or  tabular  blocks,  of  which,  on 


the  coast  of  Cornwall,  toere  are  nomeroos  exsmplM. 
These  cubical  blocks,  owing  to  the  action  ol  the 
elements,  have  a  tendency  gradually  to  become 
rounded,  by  the  decomposition  of  the  comeia  or  vXA 
angles;  and  thns  rude  spheroidal  blocks,  like  the 
Logan-rock,  may  occaaianally  be  formed,  although 
an  exceedingly  rare  combination  of  circnmstancei 
will  be  required  in  order  to  produce  a  block  possess- 
ing this  peculiar  property. 

This  explanation,  it  will  ,be  seen,  is  ibonded  on 
strict  observation  and  analogy,  and  we  can  therefore 
have  little  hesitation  in  preferring  it  to  one  based 
upon  mere  theory  or  conjecture.  t.  B. 


THE  BI8INQ  MOON. 
Tna  moon  is  up  I    How  calm  and  aloir 

She  wheel*  above  the  hUl  r 
The  weary  winds  foryot  to  blow. 

And  aU  tho  world  lien  stilL 
The  waj-woin  tia-relleni,  with  detig^ 

The  riaiiig  brightimB  see, 
Beresling  all  the  paths  and  plains, 

And  gliding  every  tree. 
It  riiilena  where  the  huirying  strCMB 

Its  little  ripple  letive*; 
It  &!!■  upon  the  forest  shade, 

And  sparkles  on  the  leave*. 
So  once,  on  Jndah's  evening  hilis. 

The  heavenly  lustre  spread, 
The  Gospel  sounded  from  the  blas^ 

And  shepterds  gazed  with  dread. 
And  still  that  light  upon  the  world 

Its  gnidiiig  splendour  throws: 
Bright  in  the  opening  hours  of  life, 

Bat  brighter  at  the  close. 
The  waning  noon,  in  time,  shall  Eul 

To  walk  the  midnight  akiee; 
Bat  Ood  hath  waim^  this  bright  li^ 

With  fire  that  never  die*. 
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THE  ARNO  AND  ITS  BRIDGES, 

IN    TLORENCE. 

Thb  Amo  it  the  prineipri  river  in  the  Grand  Pnohy 
of  Tuscany,  and  one  of- the  largest  and  fine^  in  the 
whole  of  Italy.  It  rises  in  the  Appennines,  »t  the 
distance  of  ^hont  twenty  miles  in  a  direct  line  to 
the  north-east  of  Florence,  and  en\ptief  itself  into 
that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  is  called  tlui 
Tuscan  Sea.  The  direct  distance  from  iU  source  to 
its  mouth  is  about  80  miles  3  the  length  of  its  actual 
course  is  between  140  and  150.  Shortly  before  it 
reaches  the  city  of  Florence,  the  breadth  of  this 
river  is  about  400  feet :  in  its  course  through  the 
city  it  is  confined  by  embankments,  and  mnch 
diminished, — in  some  places,  indeed,  to  little  more 
than  one-half  of  that  eitent.  The  volume  of  its 
waters  depends  pretty  much  upon  the  season  of 
the  yeav:  in  the  Summer  they  generally  shrink 
into  a  shallow  stream,  occupying  the  centre  of  its 
bed,  while,  in  the  Winter  and  Spring,  when  swol- 
len by  rains,  w  the  melting  of  the  mountain  snows, 
they  raise  their  rapid  and  ifiuddy  current  almost 
to  a  level  with  the  artificial  embankments,  which 
have  been  erected  to  restrain  it  along  the  greater 
part  of  ita  course.  This  variable  character  the 
Amo  shares  in  common  with  the  other  rivers  de- 
scending from  the  Appennines:  their  coi^rse  is  so 
short,  that  imy  increase  which  takes  place  at  their 
sourcea,  at  oace  ajTects  them  throughout  the  whole 
of  it.  When  this  increase  is  extraordinary,  it  is  of 
course  accompanied  with  a  corresponding  effect,  and 
thus  sometimes  it  causes  the  stream  to  rush  down 
with  irresistible  fiiry,  and  inundate  the  country 
adjacent  to  iU  banks.  The  Arno  has  often  been  sub- 
jected to  these'  sudden  overflowings  $  and,  on  such 
occasions,  the  city  of  Florence  and  its  neighbouring 
plain  have  puffered  severely.  Two  of  the  most 
famous  were  those  which  occurred  in  1333  and  in 
1557  j  the  latter  of  which  occasioned  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  thcQ  existing  Ponte  a  Santa  Trinitk,  and 
so  led  to  the  erection  of  the  present  structure. 

In  its  course  through  Florence,  the  Amo  is  crossed 
by  four  bridges.  Of  all  these,  by  far  the  most 
beautiful  is  that  represented  in  our  engraving.  It  is 
called  the  Ponte  a  Santa  TYinitd,  (Bridge  of  the  Holy 
Trinity)  $  and  it  has  long  enjoyed,  with  justice  too, 
the  celebrity  of  rivalling  the  finest  structures  of  ita 
kind  in  Europe.  Its  singular  merit  consista  in  the 
elegance  of  ita  form  and  proportions,  and  the  light- 
ness as  well  as  strength  of  ita  construction ;  and 
these  qualities  have  always  rendered  it  an  object  of 
admiration,  both  to  the  natives  of  tbe  city  which  it 
adorns,  and  the  travellers  who  visit  it  but  for  awhile. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years,  that 
the  world  has  possessed  any  accurate  delineation  of  ita 
form,  or  any  exact  account  of  ita  dimensions  -,  and 
for  this  it  is  indebted  to  one  of  our  own  countrymen, 
Mr.  Lewis  VuUiayny*  This  gentleman,  while  study- 
ing at  Florence,  as  one  of  the  travelling  studenta  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  was  much  surprised  to  find  that, 
of  the  few  existing  representations  of  the  bridge,  not 
one  deserved  attention,  either  for  the  beauty  of  ita 
execution  or  the  correctness  of  ita  measurement  ^  and, 
xvith  a  laudable  sseal  for  the  interesta  of  his  art,  be  at 
once  undertoojc  the  troublesome  task  of  supplying 
the  deficiency.  To  bis  description  we  are  chiefly  in- 
debted for  our  knowledge  of  maay  details  eon- 
ceming  it. 

The  earliest  structure  which  crossed  tba  Amo,  on 
the  site  of  this  bridge,  was  destroyed  by  a  fiood  in 
the  year  1252 ;  two-and-twenty  years  afikMWMta  it 
was  rebuilt.  In  1346  this  second  erection  was  repaired 
and  Btrengthened^under  tlie   direction  of  Taddeo 


6addi>  at  an  expense'  of  20,000  golden  crovns, 
having  been  probably  much  damaged  by  the  flood  of 
1333 )  and  thus  restored,  it  remained  standing  mi(il 
that  of  1557.  This  latter  inundation  is  described  m 
the  following  manner  by  an  Italian  writer,  in  his  life 
of  Amtnanati,  the  artist  by  whom  the  bridge  of  tiie 
Trinity  was  restored. 

'*  On  the  12th  of  September  there  came  a  violent 
rain,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  river  were  so  mxuk 
inoreaaed  in  a  short  time,  that,  overflowing  on  every 
side,  they  began,  even  at  the  Casentino,   (a  long  and 
deep  valley  not  far  from  ita  source,)  to  throw  down 
mills  and  every  sort  of  building  which  they  encofiQ. 
tared,  breaking  to  pieces  and  demolishing  bridges  and 
bouses,  and  destroying  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  around.     The  Sieve,  too,  receiving  from 
the  fblness  of  the  brodks  and  rivuleta  a  ?8st  quantity 
of  water,  inundated,  in  like  manner,  all  the  Val  di 
Mugello,   causing    a  similar    desolation,     and  then 
joining  the  Amo,  increased  the  waters  of  that  river  to 
such  an  extent,  that,  rushing  impetuously  into  onr 
city  about  the  third  hour  of  the  night,  at  the  £rst 
blow  it  levelled  the  Ponte  a  Santa  Trini^  the  rains 
of  which  then  impeding  the  further  passage  of  the 
stream,  caused  it  so  to  swell  in  this  part  of  the  liver, 
that,  rising  above  the  bank  on  either  side,  it  flowed 
over  through  the  whole  plain  of  the  city." 

The  same  writer  says,  that  the  water  brouglit  down 
with  it  such  a  quanti^  of  earth,  that  it  not  only  fiUed 
up  caves  and  grottoes,  but  deposited  itself,  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  in  the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  of 
buildings, — ^thus  causing  the  waste  of  immense  stores 
of  provisions,  and  the  destruction  of  many  houses. 
Jt  was  a  task  of  some  months,  and  of  great  expense, 
to  remove  this  earth :  Ammanati  used  it  to  strengthen 
the  city  walls,  by  banking  them  with  it  on  the  inside. 

At  the  time  of  this  ca]amity»  the  architect  whose. 
name  was  held  in  the  highest  repute  at  Florence  was 
Bartolomeo  Ammanati,  who  had  executed  several 
works  of  great  merit  in  Rome  and  Venice :  he  was 
accordingly  the  person  to  whom  was  principally  en- 
trusted the  task  of  restoring  the  fallen  structures, 
and  repairing  the  damage  which  the  late  inundaUon 
had  occasioned.   Among  other  things,  he  was  charged 
with  the  erection  of  the  new  Ponte  a  Santa  Trinitk, 
which  he  commenced  in  March,  1566,  and  com- 
pleted in  the  spring  of  1560.    The  form  and  propor- 
tions which  he  proposed  for  the  new  bridge  were  at 
once  original   and  daring.     The   principal  objects 
which  he  had  to  keep  in  view,  were  to  obtain  great 
strength  in  the  piers  with  the  least  possible  obstruc- 
tion to  the  stream,  to  preserve  sufficient  water-way, 
and  to  keep  it  undiminished  at  the  highest  point  to 
which  the  water  would  ever  rise,  and  yet  not  to  raise 
the  top  of  the  bridge  so  high  as  to  make  the  ascent 
of  the  road- way  inconveniently  steep.   To  accomplish 
these  objecta,  he  was  obliged  to  use  a  new  form  of 
arch  3  for  the  circular  one  of  the  Romans  would  hare 
caused  too  much  interruption  to  the  water,  when  it 
rose  above  the  point  at  which  the  curve  commenced, 
the  point  of  *'  springing/'  as  it  is  technically  called  ^ 
and  the  Gothic  arch  was  of  tod  high  a  proportion, 
and  would  have  elevated  the  roadway  too  much.  That 
which  he  employed  consisted  of  two  portions  of  a 
very  flat  ellipsis,  ita  rise  in  the  centre  being  not  much 
more  than  one-seventh  of  the  whole  span.     From 
the  circumstance  of  this  being  an  arch  of  Ammanati's 
own  iiiveiition,  it  is  remarked  as  extraordinary,  that 
no  drawing  or  description  of  it  by  himself  should 
be  kipwn  to  exist,  especially  as  the  arch  mnst  have 
tiaen  drawn  to  the  size  of  the  original  01^  some  level 
surface  of  considerable  extent,  to  afford  the  neces* 
sary  guide  for  the  execution  of  the  centering*     It  if 
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said,  indeed,  that  there  WM  such  a  line  traced  on  the 
floor  of  the  Medieeftti  Theathe,  ot  Hall  of  the  Thir- 
teen Magistrates. 

The  exterior  of  the  bridge  is  of  marble ;  its  parapet 
is  solid,  and  has  at  its  four  extremities  as  many 
pedestals,  bearing  allegorical  statues  of  the  four  Sea- 
sons.    The  centre  of  each  arch,  or  the  key-stone,  as 
it  is  technically  called,  is  decorated  with  a  piece  of 
sculpture}  this,  in  the  middle  arch,  is  in  the  form  of 
a  ram*s  head,  with  a  scroll,  and  a  label  above  it  bear- 
ing the  zodiacal  sign  of  Capricorn;  and  on  each  of 
the  side  arches  is  simply  an  enriched  conso],  with 
a  scroll  and  an  inscription.     There  are,  consequently, 
four  inscriptions, — one  on  each  face  of  the  two  side 
arches :  they  are  all  to  the  same  effect,  though  couched 
in  slightly  different  language,  intimating  respectively 
that  "  Cosmo  de  Medicis,  Gfand  Duke  of  Etruria, 
restored  its  beauty  to  the  city,  (which  had  been 
deformed  by  the  overthrow  of  the  bridge,)  in  the  year 
1569/'  that  he  ''restored  the  bridge,  (which  had  been 
overthrown  by  the  violence  of  the  stream,)  in  an  im- 
proved fonn,**  in  that  year;  that  he  "replaced  the 
oridge  over  the  Amo  (which  it  had  thrown  down,)  in 
the  same  year;'*  and  that  "  Cosmo  de  Medicis  the 
Second,  by  restoring  the  bridge,  added  to  the  ornament 
of  the  city,  and  the  convenience  of  the  citizens,**  in 
1569.     According  to  Mr.  Vulliamy,  these  ornaments 
were  evidently  intended  to  conceal  the  interruption 
occasioned  by  the  intersection  of  the  two  curves  which 
form  the  arch.  "  If,  however,*'  he  says,  **  there  be 
any  visual  defects  at  these  points,  the  general  appear- 
ance does  not  suffer;  for  nothing  can  be  more  graceful 
or  produce  a  happier  effect  than  the  Hghtness  of  the 
arches,  contrasted  with  the  massiveness  of  the  piers 
and  their  cutwaters.     This  most  judicious  union  of 
lightness  and  strength  seems  admirably  contrived  to 
answer  its  end ;  for  the  waters  of  the  Amo  being  often 
suddenly  swollen,  rise  several  feet  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  and  rush  down  with  fearful  impetuosity. 
Against  the  violence  of  the  flood,  the  size  and  weight 
of  the  piers,  the  great  length  from  point  to  point  of 
the  cutwaters,  and  the  acuteness  of  the  angle  pre- 
sented to  the  stream,  oflbr  an  effectual  resistance, 
while  the  height  of  the  piers  before  the  arohes  com- 
mence,, leaves  the  passage  for  the  water  undiminished 
at  its  greatest  elevation." 

Most  of  ou:r  information  upon  the  subject  of  this 
bridge  is  derived  from  a  curious  little  document  pre- 
served at  Florence,  in  the  shape  of  a  httle  memo- 
randum or  pocket-book  on  vellum,  which  belonged 
to  Alfonso  and  Giulio  Parigi,  the  assistant  engineers 
or  superintendants  of  the  workmen,  who  set  down  in 
it  many  of  the  principal  circumstances  attending  the 
progress  of  the  work. 

''  It  was  formerly  believed,"  says  Mr.  Roscoe, 
"  that  the  bridge  was  unequal  to  the  support  of  any 
great  weight,  and  on  this  account  carriages  were  not 
suffered  at  one  time  to  pass  over  it;  but  the  French, 
on  obtaining  possession  of  Florence,  taught  the  citi- 
zens to  be  less  careful  of  their  bridge,  and  it  was 
thence  discovered  that  there  was  little  or  no  reason 
to  suspect  its  solidity."  They  are  said  to  have  done 
this  by  causing  their  heavy  artillery  to  pass  over  the 
bridge.  Whether  the  story  be  true  or  not,  as  Mr. 
Vulliamy  remarks,  it  is  certain  that  carriages  now 
pass  over  this  as  over  the  other  bridges ;  and,  from 
the  width  of  the  bridge  and  the  raised  footways,  it  la 
evident  that  this  was  originally  intended. 

The  bridge  seen  in  our  engraving,  immediately 
above  the  Ponte  a  Santa  Trinitk,  is  the  Ponte  Vecchk), 
iK^hich  was  built  in  the  year  1245,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Taddeo  Gaddi,  upon  the  ruins  of  an 
older  structote  which  had  heea  destroyed  twelve 


years  befoirte  by  A  flood.  It  Wi«  On  thU^  ftlte  that  the 
first  bridge  ever  built  in  Florence  was  erected ;  indeed, 
the  name  of  Ponte  Vecchio,  or  "  Old  Bridge,  *  suffi- 
ciently denotes  its  antiquity.  The  Florentines  say  that 
the  original  structure  certainly  existed  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans ;  and  some  even  carry  it  back  to  the  age 
of  their  predecessors,  the  Etruscans.  The  present 
bridge  is  curious,  as  having  houses  built  upon  either 
side  of  its  roadway.  According  to  the  favourite 
fashion  which  prevailed  in  olden  times,  and  of  which 
our  own  metropolis  afforded  a  specimen  in  London- 
Bridge,  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  to  the 
mid(fie  of  the  eighteenth  century,  low  buildings  are 
erected  on  both  its  parapets,  but  are  discontinued  in 
the  centre  of  one  side,  and  their  place  supplied  by 
three  tall  Gothic  arcades,  which  fill  up  the  interme- 
diate space.  This  arrangement  is  said  to  produce  a 
happier  effect  than  that  which  was  to  be  found  in 
our  own  city.  The  stranger  passes  on,  and  it  is  not 
till  he  arrives  at  the  open  arcade  which  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  bridge,  that  he  discovers  his  situation, 
'*  when  all  the  picturesque  magnificence  with  which 
the  banks  of  the  Amo  are  dressed  breaks  in  at  once 
upon  his  view.**  There  is  said  to  be  a  private  passage 
leading  across  this  bridge  from  the  Palazzo  Pitti*,  the 
present  residence  of  the  Grand  Duke,  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  to  the  gallery  which  stands 
on  the  north  bank. 

Till  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
Pbnte  Vecchio  was  the  only  bridge  in  Florence  which 
crossed  the  Amo ;  the  increasing  population  of  the 
city  then  called  for  a  more  ready  and  extended  com- 
munication between  its  different  quarters.  The  Ponte 
alia  Carraia,  or  the  "  New  Bridge,**  as  it  was  also 
called,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  ot 
Old  Bridge,  was  accordingly  built.  It  was  commenced 
in  1218,  and  finished  two  years  afterwards,  under  the 
direction,  as  is  generally  supposed,  of  the  fieither  of 
Amolfo  di  Lapo,  so  celebrated  as  the  architect  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Florence.  But  this  stmcture  lasted 
only  a  short  time:  in  the  year  1269  it  was  destroyed 
by  one  of  the  floods  of  the  Amo,  and  in  the  following 
year  replaced  by  a  new  one.  On  this,  as  well  as  on 
the  former  occasion,  the  foundations  alone  were  of 
stone;  the  rest  of  the  bridge  was  formed  of  the  less 
expensive,  but  also  less  durable  material,  wood, 
strengthened  with  iron.  This  second  structure  was 
scarcely  so  lasting  as  the  first;  for,  on  the  1st  of 
May,  in  the  year  1304,  during  the  celebration  of  the 
festival  which  welcomed  the  arrival  of  the  Cardinal 
da  Prato,  on  a  missioA  for  terminating  the  war  in 
which  Florence  was  then  involved,  the  bridge  was  so 
crowded  with  people  that  it  broke  down  in  many 
places,  causing  many  persons  to  perish  by  a  miserable 
death.  It  was  afterwards  repaired,  and  then  again 
wholly  destroyed  in  1333,  during  the  famous  inunda- 
tion which  then  happened;  in  the  same  year,  however, 
it  was  restored  at  a  great  expense.  After  the  lapse 
of  224  years,  it  was  once  more  completely  demolished 
by  the  equally  famous  flood  which  happened,  as  we 
have  described,  in  1557,  and  caused  at  the  same  time 
the  destruction  of  the  Bridge  of  the  Trinity ;  and  again, 
in  the  same  year,  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  order  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Cosmo,  under  the  direction  of  Ammanati. 

*  See  Saturday  Mugatin€,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  2. 


DisTiMCf  ION  of  rank  is  highly  neeessary  for  the  economy 
of  the  worid,  and  was  never  called  in  question  but  by  bar- 
barians and  enthusiasts. — Rows. 

MtN  aie  to  employed  about  themselves,  that  they  have  not 
leisure  to  distinguish  and  penetrate  into  others;  wbioh  is 
ihe  cause  why  a  great  merit,  joined  to  a  great  modesty* 
may  be  a  long  time  before  it  is  discovered. — ^La.  BauYuuu 
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MICROSCOPIC  VEGETATION* 
FUNGI  AND  MOSSES. 


Wb  have  already*  noticed  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  this  order  of  Cryptogamic  plants,  together  with  a 
few  of  their  nsefiil  and  noxious  qualities.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  microscope  we  are  enabled  to  ob- 
serve the  peculiar  structure  of  these  singular  produc- 
tions, and  to  notice  the  economy  of  the  more  minute 

species. 

The  smaller  species  of  Fungi  could  never  have  been 
properly  understood  without  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope, and,  before  the  invention  of  that  instrument,  the 
appearance  they  presented  when  in  collected  masses 
was  described  by  the  terms  canker,  mouldiness,  &c., 
terms  which  conveyed  no  definite  meaning.  These 
minute  fungi  are  constantly  found  on  decaying  vege- 
table and  animal  substances,  or  covering  the  damp 
walls  of  cellars  and  caves,  and  flourishing  in  those 
places  which  are  unfit  for  the  support  of  the  more 
perfect  vegetables.  The  diseases  to  which  com  and 
many  kinds  of  grass  are  subject,  have  their  origin  in 
different  species  of  these  parasitic  plants. 

The  immense  number  of  species  already  discovered, 
and  the  singular  forms  they  assume,  together  with 
the  various  modes  in  which  they  are  propagated, 
renders  this  order  of  vegetable  productions  an  endless 
source  of  delightful  observation  to  the  inquiring  mind. 
We  have  selected  one  of  the  most  common  species  to 
illustrate  this  subject,  the  Common  Ascoholus;  it  is 
met  with  throughout  the  whole  year.  This  fungus  is 
of  a  greenish  colour,  and  varies  in  form  according  to 
its  age.  At  first  it  is  a  globular  substance,  about  the 
size  of  a  pin's  head;  as  it  increases  in  age  it  gradually 
opens,  and  forms  a  kind  of  cup;  at  length  its  upper 
surface  becomes  perfectly  flat,  with  the  exception  of 
a  raised  margin  j  at  this  period  of  its  growth,  the 
vessels  which  contain  the  seeds  may  be  seen  like  so 
many  minute  black  specks.  One  of  these  vessels, 
highly  magnified^  is  shown  in  the  engraving:  it  con- 
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tains  eight  oval  seeds  or  sporidia ;  but  the  most  singular 
part  of  the  history  of  this  plant,  is  the  manner  in 
which  these  seeds  are  distributed :  the  seed-vessel,  as 
we  have  already  said,  appears  at  first  like  a  minute 
black  point ;  this  gradually  rises  from  the  surface  of 
the  fungus,  until,  when  the  seeds  are  ripe,  it  suddenly 
bursts  and  distributes  its  contents  over  the  ground. 

The  next  engraving  represents  the  Star-like  Spharo- 
holus;  it  is  not  common,  but  is  found  occasionally  on 
rotten  wood,  &c.  The  natural  appearance  of  the 
plant  is  shown  in  the  upper  figure.  The  figure  imme- 
diately beneath  shows  four  young  specimens,  much 
magnified :  at  this  time  they  are  covered  with  a  kind 
of  white  down;  from  this,  however,  they  gradually 
emerge  as  they  become  mature.  The  seed-vessel  in 
this  species  is  in  the  form  of  a  small  ball,  and  is  con- 
tained within  the  body  of  the  plant.  Fig.  a  repre- 
sents one  of  these  fiu^ri  cut  in  half,  so  as  to  show 
the  situation  of  the  seed-vessel.  The  substance  of  the 
plant  itself,  it  will  be  seen,  is  formed  of  several  layers, 
or  lamuue.     As  soon  as  the  seed  is  mature,  the  upper 

•  Sm  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  23S. 
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part  of  the  fungus  spliti  into  from  five  to  sevoi  eqsst 
portions,  leaving  the  seed-vessel  exposed  to  the  air. 
It  is  now  that  a  curious  provision  of  nature  for  the 
dispersion  of  the  seed  comes  into  action :  the  inner 
lining  on  which  the  seed-vessel  rests,  is  suddenly^ 
with  a  jerk,  turned  inside  out,  and  the  little  2>all  is 
thrown  to  a  considerable  distance  (fig.  i),  leaving  the 
parent  plant  empty,  and  its  inner  lining  inverted,  and 
forming  a  dome-like  top  to  the  fungus  (fig.c).  It  is 
wonderful  that  so  great  a  degree  of  power  should  exist 
in  a  substance  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin,  anoe 
not  only  is  it  necessary  that  the  ball  of  seed  should 
be  thrown  to  some  distance,  but  it  has  also  to  over- 
come a  resistance  at  the  opening,  which  is  smaller 
than  the  diameter  of  the  ball. 

The  large  shining  Cecithospon  is  found  on  the  dead 
leaves  of  the  holly,  and  is  rather  common  at  ail  times 
of  the  year:   it  appears  like  so  many  bladL  spots 
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about  the  size  of  a  very  small  pin's  head.     When 
magnified,  its  structure  is  very  curious :  the  upper 
figure  in  the  engpraving  is  a  section  of  one  of  these 
plants;  it  contains  three  seed-vessels,  but  in  some 
plants  the  number  amounts  to  five.    The  seeds,  when 
ripe,  are  dischaiged  in  a  stream  from  one  end  of  these 
vessels;  sometimes,  as  shown  in  the  lower  figure,  the 
seed  escapes  from  both  ends  of  the  pods. 

The  minute  parasitic  Stilbum  has  been  found  as  the 
parasite  upon  a  parasite,  obtaining  its  nourishment 
from  another  species  of  fungus,  which,  in  its  torn, 
obtained  its  nutriment  from  the  rotten  wood  on  'wbick 
it  was  growing.  The  seeds  in  this  species  are  dis-- 
persed  immedUitely  from  the  rounded  bead  of  the 
plant  itself. 

The  least  Esaria  is  another  parantic  fungus,  ftram^ 
ing  upon  a  plant  of  its  own  order;  it  has 
gathered  in  damp  places  m  woods,  in  the  spring. 
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Tha  Sycamore  petiol  Peziza  waa  found  on  the  le^- 
stalk  of  the  sycamore.  In  dry  weather  nothing  is 
perceptible  but  oblong  or  eliptical  black  spots.  In 
moist  weather  the   plant  makes  its  appearance  by 


gradaolly  distending  the  small  sUt  in  the  bark  of  the 
petiol,  till  it  attains  its  round  form,  when  the  margin 
projects  over  the  edge  of  the  fissure.  In  the  absence 
of  moisture,  the  whole  again  contracts  and  becomes 
invisible. 
The  next   engraving  is  a  magnified  view  of  a 


spedea  of  fungus,  which  formed  the  monldlness  on 
an  old  shoe. 
The  foUowmg  engraving*  are  magnified  views  of 


^ 
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the  receptacles  for  the  seed  in  several  spedes  of 
mosses ;  these,  in  many  cases,  are  very  interesting 
objects  for  the  microscope,  and  require  a  glass  of 
very  moderate  power. 

The  Mosses,  the  third  order  of  Cryptogamoua 
plants,  although  extremely  minute,  and  not  to  be 
found  in  any  vast  abundance,  are  still  well  worthy  nf 
notice,  on  account  of  the  uses  to  which  we  know 
they  can  be  applied,  and  in  order  to  discover,  if  posr 
sible,  others  with  which  we  are  at  present  un- 
acquainted. 

It  is  well  observed  by  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh 
Encyclopadia,  that  "  we  are  infonned,  by  the  inspired 
historian  of  the  Creation,  that  God  pronounced  good 
every  thing  which  he  had  made;  and  surely  nothing 
that  the  Deity  has  pronounced  good,  can  be  unworthy 
of  the  contemplation  of  man.  Every  research  into 
Nature,  when  properly  conducted,  must  be  Uke 
Galen's  Treatise  on  Anatomy,  a  hymn  to  that  Great 
Being  by  whom  all  things  were  at  first  formed,  and 
are  still  upheld."  "  Ue  who  could  examine  the 
nutrition,  the  growth,  the  regnlar  conformation,  the 
provision  made  for  the  continuation  of  the  species, 
while  all  the  individuals  successively  disappear,  of 
even  the  minutest  moss  without  perceiving  in  them 
the  proofs  of  intelligence,  power,  and  goodneea, 
would  probably  receive  no  more  conviction  from  the 
sublimer  truths  that  astronomy  itself  could  unfold." 

The  mere  examination  of  the  structure  of  mosses 
would  not  be  useless,  in  this  point  of  view,  even 
supposing  wc  could  discover  no  useful  properties  iu 
these  minute  vegetables,  in  reference  to  man,  or  any 
of  the  lower  animals.  But  purposes  of  utility  which 
have  been  answered  by  mosses,  have  not  escaped  oh- 
servation.  Many  species  of  this  class  which  inhabit 
the  water,  are  of  essential  service  in  keeping  it  pure 
and  wholesome ;  and,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  their  re- 
mains contribute,  in  no  mean  degree,  to  the  forma- 
tion of  vegetable  earth,  by  which  quagmires  are  ulti- 
mately turned  into  fertile  fields,  and  those  spots  of 
ground  which  were  injurious  to  health,  become  the 
source  of  wealth  and  abundance.  Peat-moss,  so 
dseful  in  many  countries  as  fud,  is  frequently  found 
to  have  been  formed,  iu  a  great  measure,  of  the 
remains  of  various  species  of  mosses. 

Mosses  at  times  are  useful  in  protecting  the  roots 
of  plants  from  the  too  great  beat  of  the  sun  in 
Summer,  and  from  severe  frost  in  the  Winter  season. 

Several  animals  find  considerable  resource  in 
mosses.  It  has  been  observed,  that  against  the 
approaches  of  Winter,  the  arctic  bear  lines  bis  cave 
well  with  a  species  of  moss,  (Polytrichum  commune.) 
The  squirrel's  round  and  elegant  pendulous  nest, 
which  serves  not  less  as  a  comfortable  retreat  from 
the  Winter's  blast,  than  as  a  warm  and  safe  habi- 
tation for  the  young,  is  chiefly  formed  of  mosses. 
Many  birds  also  build  their  nests  almost  entirely  of 
masses,  and  numerous  tribes  of  insects  find  among 
these  vegetable  productions  a  safe  retreat,  and  fre- 
quently subsist  upon  their  delicate  leaves. 

In  Lapland,  during  the  Summer,  a  bed  of  moss  is 
as  much  prized  as  a  heather-bed  by  the  highlandera 
of  Scotlajad.  The  Laplanders  also  employ  it  as  a 
substitute  for  bed-clothes  in  the  cradles  ot  their 
infants.  In  some  places  in  England,  where  the 
Polytrichvm  commune  grows  luxuriantly,  it  is  made 
into  brooms.  Mosses  have  also,  to  a  trifling  extent, 
been  used  in  dying,  and  in  former  days  great  medi- 
cal virtues  were  attributed  to  them. 


Tbbrb  ia  nothing  easier,  than  to  persuade  men  well  of 
themselves ;  when  a  man's  aelf-love  meets  with  another's 
Hattery,  it  is  an  high  praise  tiiat  will  not  be  believed.— 
BisHor  Hall. 
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THB  TRADE. WINDS. 

Iw  illtittrliiiott  of  the  adaptation  of  th6  trad^-winds 
te  the  purposes  of  commerce,  a  more  striking  instance, 
perhaps,  could  not  be  adduced  than  the  following, 
"Which  is  given  in  a  volume  entitled  Four  Years  Re$i- 
denee  in  the  West  Indies,  written  by  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Bayley.  In  the  description  of  the  island 
of  St.  Vincent,  it  is  there  stated  that  a  little  sloop, 
the  private  signal  of  which  was  unknown  to  any  of 
the  merchants,  sailed  into  the  harbour  one  morning, 
and  immediately  attracted  the  notice  of  the  surround- 
ing crowd  i  and  the  history  of  its  unexpected  appear- 
ance is  thus  given : — 

"  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  little  fishing-smacks 
employed  in  cruising  along  the  coast  of  Scotland  5 
which  carry  herrings  and  other  fish  to  Leith,  Edin- 
burgh, or  Glasgow,  worked  by  three  or  four  hardy 
sailors,  and  generally  commanded  by  an  individual 
having  no  other  knowledge  of  navigation  than  that 
which  enables  him  to  keep  his  dead  reckoning,  and 
to  take  the  sun  with  his  quadrant  at  noon-day. 

"  It  appears  that  a  man  who  owned  and  commanded 
one  of  these  coasting  vesseb,  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  the  West  India  ships  load  and  unload  in  the 
several  ports  of  Scotland;  and  having  heard  that 
sugar  was  a  very  profitable  cargo,  he  determined,  by 
way  of  speculation,  on  making  a  trip  to  St.  Vincent, 
and  returning  to  the  Scottish  market  with  a  few 
hogsheads  of  that  commodity.  The  natives  were 
perfectly  astonished :  they  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
feat  before  ;  and  they  deemed  it  quite  impossible  that 
a  mere  fishing-smack,  worked  by  only  four  men,  and 
commanded  by  an  ignorant  master,  should  plough 
the  boisterous  billows  of  the  Atlantic,  and  reach  the 
West  Indies  in  safety:  yet  so  It  was.  The  hardy 
Scotchman  freighted  his  vessel,  made  sail,  crossed 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  a  gale,  got  into  the  trades,  and 
scudded  along  before  the  wind  at  the  rate  of  seven 
knots  an  hour,  trusting  to  his  dead  reckoning  all  the 
way.  He  spoke  no  vessel  during  the  whole  voyage, 
and  never  once  saw  land  until  the  morning  of  the 
thirty-fifth  day,  when  he  descried  St.  Vincent's  right^ 
a-headj  and  setting  his  gaft-top-sail,  he  ran  down, 
under  a  light  breeze,  along  the  windward  coast  of  the 
island,  and  came  to  anchor  about  eleven  o'clock, 
under  the  ciroamstances  before  mentioned." 

Such  a  vessel,  and  so  manned,  could  hardly  have 
performed  the  voyage  here  described,  had  it  not  been 
aided  by  the  current  of  the  trade-winds :  and  what 
then  must  be  the  advantages  of  such  a  wind,  when, 
instead  of  aiding  the  puny  enterprise  of  a  single  and 
obscure  individual,  it  forwards  the  annual  fleets  of 
mighty  nations  ? 

But,  if  we  would  view  the  subject  in  all  its  mag- 
nitude, let  us  contemplate  with  a  philosophic  eye,  the 
haven  of  any  one  of  the  larger  seaports  of  Europe; 
filled  with  vessels  from  every  maritime  nation  of  the 
world ;  freighted  not  only  with  everything  which  the 
natural  wants  of  man  demand,  or  which  the  state  of 
society  has  rendered  necessary  to  his  comfort,  but 
with  all  which  the  most  refined  luxury  has  been  able 
to  suggest.  "  Merchandise  of  gold  and  silver^  and 
precious  stones,  and  of  pearls^  and  fine  linen  and 
purple,  and  silk  and  scarlet,  and  all  fine  wood,  and 
all  manner  of  vessels  of  ivory,  and  all  manner  of 
vessels  of  most  precious  wood,  and  of  brass  and 
iron,  and  marble,  and  cinnamon,  and  odoun  and 
ointments,  and  frankincense,  and  wine  and  oil,  and 
fine  flour  and  wheat,  and  beasts  and  sheep,  and 
horses  and  chariots.*' 

[Ku>D't  Bridgtmattr  Trmiiu.1 

HuMiLiTT  is  the  low  but  broad  and  deep  foundation  of 
every  Christian  virtue.-— Bureb, 


MILES   COVERDALS, 

BISHOP  OB  EZKTXR. 

The  name  of  Covsrdalb  has  of  late  beeti  ao  fi«« 
quently  brought  to  the  notice  of  our  teaders,  as 
the  person  who  produced  the  first  entire  translation 
of  tiie  Protestant  Bible  in  the  English  langnage,  that 
wa  are  glad  to  give  some  account  of  ^m  in  the 
pages  of  the  Saiurda:^  Magagine. 

Miles  Coverdale  was  bom  in  Yorkshire  in  1487. 
His  early  life  corresponded  little  with  his  sabseqnent 
career ;  for  he  not  only  studied  in  a  monastery  at 
Cambridge,  but  became  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St. 
Augustine.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  under  Dr. 
Barnes,  his  prior,  who  afterwards  suiTered  martyrdom 
for  the  Protestant  faith,  Coverdale  then  laid  a  broad 
and  deep  foundation  in  Scripture  reading,  and  ac- 
quired a  large  portion  of  that  learning  wlSch,  at  the 
proper  time,  he  brought  to  bear  with  full  effect  on  the 
great  question  of  the  Reformation.  In  1514,  he  was 
ordained  at  Norwich ;  and  the  University  of  Tubingen, 
in  Suabia,  having  conferred  upon  him  the  dc^free  of 
doctor  of  divinity,  he,  with  some  other  diiines  of 
Cambridge,  avowed. his  departure  from  the  Romish 
church,  and  his  conversion  to  Protestantism.  TVns 
important  step  appears  to  have  been  taken  about  the 
year  1530,  when  there  was  a  strong  effort  made, 
especially  at  the  two  Universities,  to  restore  the 
Church  of  England  to  its  original  purity. 

In  Germany  he  met  with  William  llndal,  a  good 
Hebrew  scholar,  and  a  learned  and  pious  man,  who 
had  led  the  way  among  the  English  translators  of 
the  Scriptures, — ^having  translated  from  the  ori^nal 
Greek,  and  published  the  New  Testament  in  1526. 
With  Coverdale's  assistance  he  also  translated  and 
edited  the  Five  Books  of  Moses.  Tindal,  whose  life, 
however  useful  to  others,  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
"  labour  and  sorrow,"  was  imprisoned  through  the 
influence  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  by  virtue  of 
a  decree  made  in  the  assembly  at  Aogsbtii^,  29roiight 
to  execution  in  1536.  He  was  first  stranglec/,  and 
then  burnt,  his  last  words  being — "  Lord,  open  the 
the  King  of  England's  eyes!'* — a  prayer,  the  object 
of  which  was  speedily  fidfilled,  in  the  support  winch 
Henry  afterwards  gave  to  the  cause  of  truth.  It  is 
remarkable,  too,  that  Coverdale,  in  the  dedication  of 
his  Volume  of  the  Scriptures  to  Henry,  honestly  tells 
his  Majesty,  "  that  the  Pope  gave  him  the  title  of 
Defender  of  the  Faith  only  because  his  Highness  suf- 
fered his  bishops  to  bume  6od*8  word,  the  root  of 
faith,  and  to  persecute  the  lovers  and  ministers  of 
it;**  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  intimates  his  convic- 
tion that  this  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  vdll  prove 
a  prophecy  5  that,  "  by  the  righteous  administration 
of  his  Grace,  the  faith  shall  be  so  defended,  that  God  s 
word,  the  mother  of  foith,  should  have  its  free  counc 
thorow  all  Christendome,  but  especially  in  his  Gmoe^s 
realme." 

The  joint  exertions   of  these  two  excellent  men 
having  been  thus  interrupted  by  the  violent  death 
of  one  of  them,  the  zealous  and  intrepid  Coverdale 
followed  up,  with  increased  eneigy,  the  object,   in 
the  pursuit  of  which  his  friend  had  fallen  a  sacri- 
fice.  Eager  to  supply  the  people  of  England  with  the 
spiritual  food  which  had  been  too  long  kept  out   of 
their  reach,  their  appetite  for  it  having  been  sharpened 
by  the  detached  portions  of  Scripture  which  they  had 
already  seen  in  their  native  tongue,  he  set  himself  to  the 
great  work  of  publishing  the  whole  of  the  Satlred  Camm 
in  English,  and  declaring  himself  as  residf  to  serve 
the  interests  of  Religion  "  in  one  translation  as  in  ano- 
ther,** the  one  which  he  presented  to  his  countrymen, 
and  the  third  centenary  of  the  publication  of  which  we 
celebrated  on  the  4th  of  October  last,  was,  according 
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to  bis  Qiwn  tMe,  made  from  the  Latin  and  German. 
Goverdale,  howevfr,  called  his  version  a  **  special" 
translation,  because  it  was  (lifferent  from  the  former 
English  translations.  *'  Its  noble  simplicity,  perspi- 
cuity, and  purity  of  style,"  f^Y^  the  Rev,  Thomas 
Hartwell  Home,  in  the  Prulfstant  Memorial, "  are  truly 
astonishing.  It  is  divided  into  six  tomes  or  parts, 
adorned  with  wood-cuts,  and  furnished  with  Scrip- 
ture references  in  the  margin.  The  last  page  has 
these  words, — '  Prynted  in  the  year  of  our  Lorde 
M.p.xx^v.,  and  fynisbed  the  fourth  daye  of  Oc- 
tober. '  It  is  in  folio,  and>  (rom  the  appearance  of  the 
typeu,  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  printed  at 
Zurich,  in  the  printing-office  of  Christopher  Fros- 
chover.  The  following  is  the  title-page  of  this  ex- 
tremely rare  and  curious  volume : — 

'  Biblia.  The  Bible,  that  is,  the  holy  Scripture  of 
the  Olde  and  New  Testament,  ftiithftilly  and  truly 
translated  out  of  the  Douche  and  Latyn  into 
Englische,  m.d.xxxv.'** 

Of  this  Bible  there  was  another  editiop  in  large  4to., 
1550,  which  was  republished,  with  a  new  title,  1553} 
and  these,  according  to  Lewis,  were  all  the  editions 
of  it  which  were  ever  put  forth.  (LmMs  Hisior  of 
English  Translations  of  the  Bible.) 

Coverdale,  during  the  unsettled  state  of  Religion 
in  this  country,  spent  much  of  his  time  in  labours 
abroad;  and  we  find  hjui,  in  1538,  involved  in  a 
troublesome  affair  connected  with  the  object  which 
was  so  dear  to  his  heart.  Grafton,  the  famous  printer, 
had  been  allowed  by  Francis  the  First,  king  of  France, 
at  the  request  of  our  Henry,  to  print  a  Bible  at  Paris, 
on  account  of  the  superior  skill  of  the  workmen  there, 
and  the  goodness  and  cheapness  of  the  paper.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  royal  license,  the  Church  of  Rome 
interfered.  The  Inquisitors  issued  their  order,  and 
the  French  printers,  their  English  employers,  and  the 
corrector  of  the  press,  who  was  Miles  Coverdale  him- 
self, were  summoned  before  the  Inquisition.  They 
condemned  the  whole  impression  of  2500  copies  of 
the  Bible,  as  heretical  volumes,  to  the  ^ames  !  Thus, 
with  the  same  spirit  in  which  the  Scriptures,  circulated 
by  Protestants,  were  of  late  shockingly  branded  by 
one  of  the  popes*  as  '*  deadly  pastures,"  did  the 
Romanists  treat  the  lively  oracles  of  truth,  the  richest 
inheritance  of  Protestantism.  Some  copies  were, 
however,  secretly  sold  to  a  haberdasher  to  wrap  his 
goods  in,  and  were  thus  saved  from  the  general 
destruction.  Not  only  were  these  copies,  but  the 
presses  and  types,  as  well  as  the  printers,  afterwards 
brought  to  London  3  a  most  valuable  importation, 
which  enabled  Grafton  and  Whitchurch  to  print,  in 
1539  and  1540,  under  Coverdale's  direction,  what  is 
called  "  Cranmer's,"  or  "  the  Great  Bible."  Of 
Cranmcr  8  Bible  we  have  a  specimen  in  that  transla- 
tion of  the  Psalms  of  David  whiph  is  adopted  in  our 
Common  Prayer-books. 

The  principal  feature  in  the  life  of  Coverdale,  for 
which  his  name  stands  prominently  forward,  having 
been  stated,  little  remains  to  be  told  concerning  him : 
but  that  little  is  enough  to  show,  that  the  return  for 
all  his  goodness  to  his  fellow -creatures  was  not  here, 
though,  doubtless,  he  failed  not  of  that  solid  and  per- 
manent "  recompense  of  reward"  to  which  his  hopes 
were  directed.  As  almoner  to  Queen  Catherine  Parr, 
Henry's  last  wife,  he  preached  her  funeral  sermon  in 
the  chapel  of  Sudeley  Castle,  Gloucestershire,  in  1548, 
and  then,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  when  ap- 
pointed to  preach  at  Paul's  Cross,  defended  the  true 
Religion  against  the  contrary  creed.  In  1551,  good 
King  Edward  the  Si^^h  made  him  Bishop  of  £xeter, 

r  liW)  tlie  twtlAh,  in  thf  h|iH  jpf  bli  Bomish  Jubil^  in  1825. 


on  account  of  his  Mctraovdfaiary  knowledge  in  divinity, 
and  his  nnblemiahed  character.  On  this  oflica  ha 
entered  very  poor.  In  his  diooese  he  endeavoured 
to  promote  Religion  by  frequently  preaching  in  the 
churches  at  Exeter;  and  he  became  eminent  for  his 
hospitality,  which  he  exercised  to  the  extent  of  his 
means j  for  his  constant  kindness  to  the  poor;  and, 
more  than  all,  for  his  unaffected  humility  of  deport- 
ment and  character. 

Queen  Mary's  accession  to  the  throne  of  these 
realms  was  the  signal  for  restoring  Popery,  wtiose 
violence  towards    its   opponents,    increased  by   its 
recent  defeat,  was  immediately  set  at  work  by  that 
principle  which  remains  unchanged  to  this  day ;  as 
evinced  by  the  system  of  persecution  which  is  too 
often  carried  on  by  the  Romanists,  where  they  have 
it  in  their  power,  against  those  whom  they  choose  to 
call  heretics.   Coverdale  was  driven  from  hia  see,  and 
thrown  into  prison:    his  life,   indeed,  was   spared, 
owing  to  his  connexion  by  marriage  with  the  chap- 
lain of  the  King  of  Denmark,  who  interceded  for  him ; 
but,  after  two  years*  confinement,  he  was,  by  way  of 
special  favour,  allowed  to  go  into  exile.    At  Geneva, 
whither  he  retired,  he  united  with  some  other  English 
refugees  in  producing,  in  1560,  the  *'  Geneva  Bible," 
the  notes  to  which  savour  of  the  opinions  of  Calvin ; 
and  when  recalled  to  England  in  the  happier  days  of 
Elizabeth,  Coverdale  was  found,  in  his  utter  departure 
from  Popery,  to  have  adopted  views  approved  by  the 
Grerman  reformers,  but  not  sanctioned  by  the  Church 
of  England;    which  prevented  him  from  resuming 
his  episcopal  functions,  and,  indeed,  for  some  time, 
from  engaging  in  any  ministerial  duty.     At  length. 
Dr.  Grindal,  Bishop  of  London,  who  had  a  sincere 
regard  for  "  Father  Coverdale,"  and  bore  in  mind  all 
that  he  had  done  so  readily  and  so  disinterestedly  for 
the  interests  of  Religion,  before  some  others,  siter- 
wards  perhaps  more  eminent,  had  stirred  themselves, 
procured  for  him  an  offer  of  the  bishopric  of  Llandaff. 
Some  conscientious  reasons,  partly,  perhaps,  arising 
from  the  bodily  infirmities  attendant  on  old  age,  in- 
duced him  to  decline  the  responsible  situation  of  a 
bishop.    Upon  this,  Grindal  gave  him  the  living  of  St. 
Magnus  the  Martyr,  near  London  Bridge,  the  first- 
fruits  of  which,  however,  he  was  too  poor  to  be  enabled 
to  pay.   Indeed,  from  the  time  of  his  ejection  from  the 
see  of  Exeter,  his  life  was  a  continual  struggle  agaiast 
poverty.    The  Queen  excused  him  the  payment  of  the 
first-fruits  ;  but,  notwithstanding,  he  soon  gave  up  his 
living,  though  he  continued  to  officiate  in  the  church. 
He   died  in  February,   1568,  aged  81,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Church  of   St.  Bartholomew,  by  the 
Royal  Exchange,  as  appears  by  the  register,  which  is 
in  existence.     The  present  church  was  built  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  in  1679,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
one  ',  but  Stow,  in  describing  the  ancient  structure, 
records  a  certain  Latin  inscription,  which,  without 
any  comment  on  the  deceased,  he  tells  us  "  is  on  a 
fair  plated  stone,  on  the  ground  in  the  chancel.*' 
This  memorial  is  interesting,  as  showing  the  estima- 
tion in  which  the  great  and  good  man  who  is  the' 
subject  of  it  was  held  at  the  period  of  his  death. 
The  following  is  a  translation : — 

Epitaph  on  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God, 
Miles  Cov£BDAI.e,  an  Octogenarian. 

This  tomb,  which  at  last  offers  repose,  and  a  termination  of 

his  laboura,  holds  the  bones  of  Coverdale  1 

Who,  as  Bishop  of  Exeter,  distinguished  hims^  by  the 

exemplary  probity  of  his  life. 

He  lived  to  the  good  old  age  of  Eighty-one, 

Too  long  an  innocent  exile  from  his  native  comitry 

After  mideigoiog  a  variety  of  troubles, 

He  is  her^  received  into  the  firiendly  bosom  of  ti^fi  S^^ 
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THE  USEFUL  ARTS.    No.  XIH. 
BsFORB  entering  into  any  details  respecting  some  of  the 
Tarious  species  of  ADimafs  used  for  food,  we  shall  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  modes  in  which  all  kinds  of  food  are 
prepared  for  eating  by 

COOKING. 

Anikal,  as  well  as  vegetable  matter,  requires  to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  heat,  to  render  it  fit  for  wholesome 
food  the  solid  parts  are  made  tender,  and  consequently 
more  readily  soluble,  or  digestible,  in  the  stomach.  Some  of 
the  water  which  is  contained  in  all  animal  matter,  and 
which  constitutes  a  large  portion  of  the  bulk  of  all  vege- 
table matter,  is  evaporated  by  heat ;  that  bulk  is  therefore 
reduced  without  any  diminution  of  tho  nutritive  portion. 
In  vegetables,  also,  many  noxious  chemical  principles,  which 
would  render  ihe  plant  poisonous,  if  it  were  eaten  raw,  are 
dissipated  by  heat,  and  the  food  thus  rendered  innocent 
These  are  the  principal  eflfects  of  cooking,  which  are  com- 
mon both  to  animal  and  vegetable  food ;  but  the  changes 
which  the  former  undergoes,  in  consequence  of  the  appli- 
cation of  heat,  are  more  numerous  and  complicated. 

The  constituent  principles  of  all  organic  matter,  and  on 
the  presence  of  which  in  different  proportions,  the  nutritive 
qualities  of  that  matter  depend,  are  fibrin,  albumen, 
gelatine,  oil,  gluten,  fecula,  or  starch,  mucilage,  sugar,  acids, 
&G.  All  these  principles  are  modified  by  the  application  of 
heat ;  some  are  rendered  more  digestible,  others  less  so : 
these  changes  are  also  dependent  on  the  mode  in  which  the 
beat  is  applied. 

When  it  is  considered,  that  we  are  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  mode  of  chemical  action  of  the  stomach,  and  of  all 
that  relates  to  the  primary  functions  of  digestion  and  assi- 
milation, it  is  clear,  that  it  is  bv  experience  alone  we  can 
obtain  any  knowledge  of  the  relative  nutritive  qualities  of 
different  kinds  of  food,  and  of  the  mode  it  which  it  should 
be  prepared.  This  question  is  still  further  complioated  by 
the  reciprocal  action  of  the  mind  and  body,  in  all  that 
relates  to  feeding.  It  is  well  ascertained,  that  more  benefit 
is  derived  from  a  food  which  is  agreeable  in  its  taste,  and 
which  affords  a  gratification  to  that  sense,  than  from  one 
of  an  opposite  quality,  though,  perhaps,  containing  more 
of  those  principles  which  are  considered  as  highly  nutritive. 

There  are  three  or  four  different  modes  in  which  heat  is 
applied  to  cook  food,  on  each  of  which  we  shall  make  some 
remarks. 

Boiling  in  water  is,  generally  speaking,  the  most  effec- 
tual. Every  part  of  the  substance  is  equally  subjected  to  the 
heat,  owing  to  the  uniform  temperature  of  the  liquid ;  the 
fibrin  of  meat  is  loosened,  or  softened  ;  and  to  do  this  most 
completely,  the  water  ought  not  to  boil  fast,  or,  properly 
speaking,  ought  not  to  boil  at  all :  the  meat  should  be  put 
into  it  when  cold,  since  it  is  by  long  soaking  in  the  liquid 
that  the  desired  effect  is  produced. 

One  objection  against  boilinj^,  as  applied  to  meat,  might 
be  obviated  by  economy,  which  is  utterly  neglected  in  Eng- 
land, in  cookery  of  all  species :  this  objection  is,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  nutritive  parts  are  dissolved  in  the 
water  and  lost ;  but  if  we  made  the  same  use  of  the  water 
in  which  meat  is  boiled,  that  our  neighbours  the  French  do, 
— that  is,  if  we  prepared  from  it  a  thin  soup,  by  adding 
vegetables  and  condiments,  or  by  an  additional  quantity  of 
meat  of  an  inferior  quality,  for  the  purpose  of  yielding 
more  gelatine  and  oil  to  the  liquid, — this  objection  would  be 
removed,  and  no  loss  incurred.  The  meat  made  tender  by 
cooking  would  contain  the  fibrin,  gluten,  albumen,  and 
other  insoluble  princr])les,  while  the  fat  or  oil,  and  the  solu- 
ble matter,  would  be  retained  in  the  soup. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here,  that  no  food  should  contain 
mitritive  matter  in  too  concentrated  a  form :  it  has  been 
found  that  no  animal  will  thrive,  if  fed  dn  that  principle  in 
a  condensed  or  concentrated  state,  which  enters  most 
largely  into  its  natural  diet.  Fat,  or  animal  oil,  is  more 
nutritious  than  perhaps  any  other  animal  matter,  but  it 
would  be  impossible  to  feed  solely  on  it;  and  meat,  though 
containing  several  other  principles,  is  too  nutritious  to  be  a 
wholesome  food,  when  consumed  without  some  vegetable 
matter  to  dilute  it,  as  it  were.  Concentrated  nutritive  mat- 
ter is  not  so  digestible  as  when  it  is  mixed  up  with  that 
which  is  less  so,  or  which  is  even  not  at  all  so.  It  is  for 
this  reason,  that  rich  dishes  disagree  with  healthy  persons : 
a  larger  portion  of  nutritive  matter  is  thrown  into  the 
stomach  than  it  can  readily  convert  into  chyme,  and  the 
functions  are,  in  conse<iuence,  deranged.  A  certain  degree 
of  solidity  in  the  fi)od  is  also  rec^uisite  to  healthy  digestion : 


henoe  jelly,  which  consists  of  gelatine  in  a  oondenBed  form, 
is  not  so  wholesome  as  the  same  quantity  of  gelatine  would 
have  been  diffused  through  the  fibrin  of  meat :  and  strong 
soups,  containing  such  gelatine  in  abundance,  are  objec- 
tionable on  the  same  grounds. 

Roasting  and  boiling  possess  several  advantages:  the 
direct  action  of  the  Qre,  by  hardening  the  outside  of  the 
meat,  prevents  the  escape  of  the  juices  and  more  volatile 
parts,  whQe  the  fibre  is  made  equaUy  tender ;  and  the  meat 
IS  by  this  mode  ^  cookery  rendered  more  palatable,  as 
having  more  flavour ;  it  is  also  more  nutritive,  owing  to  the 
retention  of  those  principles,  which  by  boiling  are  dispersed 
in  the  water.  But  the  loss  of  weight  by  roasting  is  greater 
than  by  boiling.  Mutton,  by  the  latter  mode  of  cooking, 
loses  about  one-fifth—- beef  one-fourth — while  by  roasting, 
they  lose  nearly  one-third  of  their  weight.  A  great  deal  of 
this  loss  is,  undoubtedly,  to  be  attributed  to  the  evaporation 
of  the  water  contained  in  the  meat,  which  is  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished  bv  boiUng.  The  principal  objec- 
tion against  roasting  is,  that  the  hX  of  the  meat  is  burnt, 
and  of  all  animal  poisons,  none  is  much  more  injurious  than 
burnt  or  empyreumatized  oil ;  hence,  meat  abounding  in 
fat  ought  always  to  to  be  boiled. 

Baking  partakes  of  the  advantages  and  defects  of  both 
the  former  modes  of  cookery;  there  is  less  waste,  owing 
to  the  confinement  in  a  closed  space,  which  prevents  the 
escape  of  the  volatile  matter ;  but  the  oil  being  confined, 
and  also  empyreumatized,  renders  baking  liable  to  the  same 
objection  as  roasting. 

Economy  of  fuel  is  one  great  recommendation  of  this 
mode  of  preparing  food :  the  poor  man  gets  his  dinner  well 
cooked,  for  a  sum  which  would  not  supply  him  with  coals 
enough  to  warm  it,  much  less  to  roast  or  boil  it  properly : 
this  advantage,  however,  is  necessarily  confined  to  towns, 
where  one  oven  may  be  employed  to  bake  the  dinners  of 
numerous  families. 

It  is  well  ascertained  thi^t,  generally  speaking,  mutton  is 
the  most  wholesome  of  all  animal  food :  owing  to  some  strange 
associations,  or  to  some  wrong  use  of  words,  there  exists 
very  erroneous  opinions  on  this  subject.  Most  persons  not 
acquainted  with  physiology,  imagine  that  the  flesh  of  young 
animals,  or  of  birds,  is  more  delicate  than  Uiat  of  grown 
sheep  and  oxen ;  and  will  hence  recommend  an  invalid,  or 
a  convalescent,  with  his  digestive  powers  enfeebled  by 
disease,  to  "  try  a  bit  of  boiled  veal,  or  a  chicken,  or  a 
rabbit,  or,  perhaps,  advise  a  little  soup  or  jelly,  &c."  Now 
it  is  certain  that,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  a 
slice  of  boiled  leg  of  mutton,  or  a  broiled  mutton  chop, 
would  be  infinitely  preferable  to  any  or  all  of  these,  as  bein^ 
far  more  digestible.  The  term  delicate  is  totally  inappro- 
priate to  food  of  any  kind :  if  it  be  used  instead  of  ttiuier, 
then  all  meat  advanced  a  small  stage  towards  putrefaction 
is  more  tender  than  when  quite  fresh,  and  is  really  more 
wholesome.  If  by  •*  delicate,"  digestible  is  meant, — that  is, 
the  food  which  is  soonest  converted  into  chyme,  and  assimi- 
lated to  the  corporeal  substance  of  the  eater,  then  a  mutton- 
chop  and  bread  will  prove  a  much  more  delicate  breakfast 
than  buttered  toast,  oiufilns,  hot  rolls,  and  chocolate. 


Thb  more  we  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  operations  of 
creative  power,  as  manifested  in  the  structure  and  economy 
of  organized  beings,  the  better  we  become  qualified  to  appre- 
ciate the  intentions  with  which  the  several  arrangements 
and  constructions  have  been  devised,  the  art  with  which 
they  have  been  accomplished,  and  the  grand  comprehen 
sive  plan  of  which  they  form  a  part  By  knowing  the 
general  tendencies  of  analogous  formations,  we  can  some- 
times recognise  designs  that  are  but  faintly  indicated,  and 
trace  the  Unks  which  connect  them  with  more  general  laws. 
By  rendering  ourselves  familiar  with  the  hand-writing, 
where  the  cliaracters  are  clearly  legible,  we  gradually  learn 
to  decypher  the  more  obscure  passages,  and  are  enabled  to 
follow  the  continuity  of  the  narrative  through  chapters  that 
would  otherwise  appear  mutilated  and  defaced.  Hence  the 
utility  of  comprehending  in  our  studies  the  whole  range 
of  the  organised  creation,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of 
final  causes,  and  obtaining  adequate  ideas  of  the  power,  the 
wisdom,  and  the  goodness  of  God.— Rogbt  s  Bridgewaier 
Treatise, 

LONDON- 

JOHN  WILLIAM  PARKER,  WEST  STRAND. 
PoBLXfasp  i|r  WssKLT  Numbxbs,  phick  Oxk  PiMirr,  ^p  rir  H^njBvt  Pab*^ 
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THE  PRINCiESS  CHARLOTTE  OF  WALES. 
In  a  ikoft  mtmolr,  eontataMl  in  ik  former  volume 
of  the  Smwrtk^  itfof efine,  respecting  w  iUoetrioiiB 
and  hopeful  peraon,  whom  the  will  of  God  con» 
eig^ed  to  an  early  grave,  we  referred  to  the  page  of 
hwtQirf,  to  bear  witness  to  ''  the  emotions  of  sorrow 
and  regret  which  are  felt  by  a  nation  on  the  pre- 
mature close  of  a  life  dear  to  thousands  /*  and  it 
was  added, — "  It  is  not  in  a  political  view  that  a  great 
national  loss  is  thus  felt :  honour,  love,  and  esteem 
for  the  individual  character  must  be  the  spring  of 
such  affections/'  The  secret  of  this  genuine  popu- 
larity is  almost  always  to  be  found  in  an  active  con- 
cern for  Uie  welfare  of  others,  particularly  of  those  in 
a  humbler  sphere  of  life;  a  beneficence,  founded  upon 
a  Christian  principle,  which  never  fails  to  impart  its 
twofold  blessing  :^-"  It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and 
him  that  takes.'*  In  this  respect,  the  rich  and 
powerful  have  a  noble  privilege  attached  to  their 
station ;  for  it  is  by  acts  of  real  kindness,  rather  thai) 
by  any  wonderful  instances  of  display,  that  even  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth  may  enjoy  an  honourable 

praise. 

And  reid  thei^history  in  a  BAtion*B  eyasl 

If  we  were  asked  to  point  to  any  particular  passages 
of  British  history,  for  an  illustration  of  these  remarKs, 
we  would  turn,  first,  to  those  which  record  the  iilneti, 
death,  and  oharaeter  of  good  King  Edward  the  Sixth, 
whom,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  a  wise,  though  inscru- 
table Providence  took  to  himself.  When  we  reflect 
on  his  mildness  of  temper,  his  unaffected  devotion 
and  reverence  for  the  Scriptures  j  when  we  are  in- 
formed of  his  sending  for  Bishop  Ridley,  who  had 
preached  before  his  majesty,  and,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  conferring  with  him  on  the  subject  of  a  plan /or 
the  rfHef  of  the  poor  of  London*  5  when,  looking  at 
the  hospitals  of  Christ>Church,  St  Thomas's,  and 
St.  Bartholomew's,  we  consider  bow  much  good  he 
did  in  his  short  reign,  we  cannot  wonder  that  young 
Edward  was  an  object  of  tender  affection  to  his 
people,  or  that  his  memory  remains  honoured  among 
the  generations  that  have  followed  him.  The  dis- 
astrous and  unexpected  death  of  Henry,  son  of  King 
James  the  First  f,  the  young  prince  to  whom  allusion 
has  been  made  above,  and  whom  it  was  his  royal 
father's  lot  to  follow  to  the  grave,  also  plunged  this 
country  into  sorrow  as  univenal  as  it  was  sincere. 

Equal,  probably,  if  not  greater,  was  the  grief 
arising  from  that  mournful  dispensation,  which  fell 
upon  the  kingdom  like  a  thunderbolt,— the  decease  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte  in  child-birth,  on  the  6th  of 
November,  1 8 1 7>  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  her  age. 
Many  of  our  readers  may  remember  to  have  regarded 
this  event  aa  their  own  private  calamity.  It  came 
home  to  our  circles  and  our  bosoms.  Her  pure  taste 
for  the  quiet  duties  of  domestic  life^  her  devout 
and  regular  attendance  on  the  ordinances  of  religion, 
both  public  and  private)  her  diligent  application  to 
the  studies  proper  to  have  qualifi^  her  for  high  and 
responsible  duties,  tempered  with  becomhig  dignity 
of  demeanour  to  tiiose  about  her;  her  kmd  oail  attem^ 
twe  eondeeeentian  to  the  peor: — ^theee  things  were 
suffleient  to  fix  the  love  and  reqwct  of  a  nation, 
and  to  mark  with  shades  of  melancholy  that  critical 
period  in  the  history  of  our  country  when  we  were 
suddenly  called  to  bewail  her  loss. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  character  of  the  Prin- 
cess is  met  with  hi  a  sermon,  preached  at  Cambridge 
on  the  day  of  her  Mineral,  by  Bishop  Kaye,  then  Master 
of  Christ's  CoUq^e,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity. 
''  In  estimating  the  characters  uf  princes,  we  seldom 

•  §^  &*?*!:f*y  ll*V«i»w,  Vol.  I.,  p.  168. 


make  due  allowance  for  the  obstacles  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  Mrth  appose  to  their  moral  toi- 
proyement.  Accustomed,  from  their  earliest  infancy, 
to  command  the  ready  obedience  of  all  around  them, 
and  to  obtain  immediate  compliance  with  their  desties; 
besieged  by  flatterers,  who  persuade  them  that  they 
are  not  bound  by  the  same  rules  to  which  men  ia 
humble  stations  of  life  are  subject ;  the  great  are  too 
apt  to  contract  a  habit  of  neglecting  the  convenienoe 
and  the  feelings  of  others,  and  of  referring  all  things 
to  their  own  gratification.  Even  minds  natunlly 
disposed  to  benevolence  are  soon  hardened  into  this 
callous  insensibility,  unless  they  are  early  impressed 
with  religious  principles  and  motives.  By  these  oar 
illustrious  Princess  escaped  its  fatal  influence.  Thoagh 
raised  so  far  above  the  common  level  of  mankind, 
she  thought  none  so  low  as  not  to  be  entitled  to  het 
regard.  The  power  which  her  elevated  rank  oonfened 
upon  her,  was  in  her  eyes  a  trust,  for  the  discharge  of 
which  she  was  accountable  -,  and  with  this  convictioa 
deeply  rooted  in  her  heart,  she  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity of  gaining  those  qualificati<ms  whieh  ni%ht 
enable  her  worthily  to  act  bar  part  upon  tiie  busy 
theatre  of  public  life.  She  felt  the  awful  responsi- 
bility of  the  situation  in  which  her  birth  bad  placed 
her,  and  strove,  by  acquiring  the  mastery  over  bcr 
own  passions  and  desires,  to  fit  herself  for  the  arduous 
task  of  exercising  dominion  over  others.  No  purauit 
had  any  charms  for  her  which  had  not  aome  tendeai^ 
to  promote  her  intellectual  or  spiritual  improvement 
Innocent  and  instructive  recreations, — the  aoquisitioa 
of  knowledge, — the  performance  of  acts  of  d^olion 
to  Crod,  and  of  benevolence  to  mankind, — ^hffw 
the  employments  which  diversified  her  day,- 
ployments  always  delightful  to  the  pure  of  heart' 

Attached  to  the  east  end  of  St  Geoige's  Chapd, 
Windsor,  is  an  ancient  Gothic  building,  erected  by 
Henry  the  Seventh,  as  a  burial  place  for  himself  and 
his  successors,  but  superseded,  for  that  pnipoee,  by 
the  beautiful  chapel  which  he  sfkermutls  founded  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  which  bears  the  name  of 
that  monarch.  The  building  at  Wtndaor  to  ^iducii 
we  have  alluded,  was  afterwards  called  '*  Wolscy's 
Tomb-house;*'  the  cardinal  having  beautified  W,  with 
the  view  of  its  receiving  his  remalns,*-a  design  pie- 
vented  by  the  concluding  circumstimces  of  hia  hfe. 
King  George  the  Third,  however,  detennined  to  con- 
struct a  royal  vault  below  the  building,  assigning  it 
asafuture  resting-place  for  himself  and  themembeis 
of  his  family, — ^littie  supposing  that  his  beloved  grand- 
daughter, so  young  and  promising  a  hnmch  of  his 
house,  would  be  laid  within  it  before  him. 

It  was  to  this  mausoleum,  on  the  evening  well  re- 
membered by  thousands,  the  19th  of  November,  1817, 
that  the  mortal  remaina  of  this  illustrious  lady  and 
her  infant  were  conveyed.  The  following  staaaaa  are 
part  of  a  poem  written  at  the  time.  Intiie  latter  is  a 
very  touching  allusion  to  die  good  old  king's  vtter 
unconsciousness  of  the  event  which  etuied  suoli  dbep 
concern  to  his  subjects. 

Andhsriil  around  the  mansions  of  tlie  dead 

Binki  the  low  dim^  or  swells  the  aathsm  Isud 
And  bark!  tiie  w<nda,  the  sotenm  words  are  asl^ 

Tiiat  bid  tiie  dust  its  kmdred  dual  eaahroad. 
The  tomb  has  elosod   and^  Uka  a  paariag  doad, 

A  fovoriah  drtami  the  pageant  all  has  fladi 
Back,  ia  wild  aonow,  wand  the  weeping  otovdi 

Bock  movea  the  moufnlag  trai%  witii  laaavwfd 
Nor  aighy  nor  aoiuid,  distarba  the  lovaHy  8huabarar% 

That  Slumberer  waepa  ao  morei— hot  Alhifla*!!  pslde 

Is  wept  by  all,  aava  Albioa%  urad  kfaag  1 
For  one  loat  maldaa*,  resting  I7  Mr  aid% 

Hia  aoirow  flowed,  till  Heaven  bad  dried  the  40!]^^ 
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We  wail  ihe  Stem  reveredy  tbou^  bare  and  lon% 
We  wall  the  Bud  despoiled  by  winter*s  wingi 

These  are  Uie  splendid  miseries  of  a  throne, 
Away,  away,  fiail  man,  go  muse  upon  thine  own.-— (A.) 

The  white  marble  monument,  an  engraving  of  which 

appears  in  our  present  Number,  was  designed  and 

executed  by  Mr.  Wyatt*,  and  is  one  of  the  most 

interesting  objects  in  St.  George's  Chapel.     At  the 

south-west  comer  of  that  beautiful  fabric  is  a  small 

oratory^  called,  from  the  founder,  who  was  Dean  of 

Windsor  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh, 

Urswick^s  Chapel,  within  which  it  may  be  seen.    The 

body  of  the  departed  Princess  is  represented,  covered 

with  drapery,  resting  on  a  bier  at  the  moment  the  soul 

is  supposed  to  have  quitted  its  earthly  tenement   The 

sorrowing  forms  at  the  comers  are  those  of  attendants. 

These,  together  with  the  designed  image  of  the  corpse, 

the  right  hand  of  which,  falling  over  the  side  of  the 

bier,  is  the  only  part  unveiled,  contrasts  with  the 

group  above,  namely,  the  spirits  of  the  mother  and  her 

infant,  ascending,  and  attended  by  angels,  and  bring 

to  mind  the  beautiful  passage  of  the  Preacher, — "  Then 

shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was  j  and  the 

spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it.** — ^Eccles. 

xii.  7. 

Without  attempting  to  try  this  work  by  the  rules 
of  art,  we  may  observe,  that  the  effect,  which  is 
aided  by  a  dim  light  cast  upon  it  by  means  of 
coloured  glass,  is  extremely  striking.  It  is  one  of 
those  compositions  which  command  the  silent  and 
breathless  attention  of  the  beholder,  particularly  on 
a  first  visit:  and  amidst  the  crowd  of  reflections 
which  occur  to  the  mind  on  such  an  occasion,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  this  lesson  may  suggest  itself  to  our 
young  readers, — Like  the  departed  whom  it  com- 
memorates, to  *'  remember  their  Creator  in  the  days  of 
their  youth,*'  and  walk  in  His  commandments,  and 
take  delight  in  His  worship.  It  speaks  to  all,  in  the 
quaint  but  emphatic  language  of  an  old  divine  f,  bid- 
ding us  "  go  home,  and  think  to  die,  and  do  that 
daily  which  we  would  wish  ta  be  found  doing  when- 
ever death  shall  overtake  us.**  M. 

*  Ob  mentioning  this  Cenotaph  in  our  account  of  St.  George's 
Chapel,  VqI.  II.,  p.  235,  we  wrongly  attributed  the  design  and  exe- 
cution to  Sir  J.  Wyatville ;  an  error  which,  considering  the  various 
Hiatssr  constantly  jpre«ing  upon  such  a  work  as  the  Saturdkg 
tf  agatins,  will  readily  have  been  forgiven, 

t  Jeremy  Taylor. 

- 

Thb  helplegg  infant,  the  fractious  child,  the  impatient 
youth,  the  busy  man,  the  more  advanced  period  of  life,  and 
finally,  the  infirmities  of  age,  pointing  to  the  hour  which 
is  to  close  the  scene  which  friends  have  enlivened  and 
made  dear,  all  present  aspects  of  such  painful  variety  and 
mortiflcation,  that  the  prudent  man  should  occupy  himself 
with  more  serious  thoughts  than  what  the  business  of  thia 
transitory  state  oan  supply. — W.  K,pfrom  the  Arabic^ 


Good  manners  is  the  art  of  making  those  people  easy  with 
whom  we  converse;  whoever  makes  the  fewest  peicsons 
uneasy  is  the  best  bred  man  in  company.^— Swift. 

1 1.  AY  it  down  as  a  sound  maxim,  that  every  man  is  wretched 
in  proportion  to  his  vices;  and  affirm  the  noblest  ornament 
vf  a  young,  generous  mind,  and  the  surest  source  of  plea- 
sure, profit,  and  reputation  in  life,  to  be  an  unreserved 
aeceptanoe  of  virtue. 

Cou9LAinKvcR  plssses  all,  pr^udiees  none,  adorns  wit, 
renders  humour  agreeable,  augments  friendship,  redoubles 
love,  and  complying  with  justice  and  generosity,  becomes 
the  secret  charm  of  the  society  of  all  mankind — Scuobry. 

If  you  do  good  with  pain,  says  Chrysostom,  the  pain  flies 
off,  the  ffood  remains :  if  yoCi  do  ill  with  pleasure,  the 
pleasure  flies,  the  ill  remains. 


THX  comiT. 

Ths  son  has  iei^lisalhihe  WeMsM  SSS^ 

And,  amidst  the  gathering  clouds  of  eveo. 
The  dyhig  rays  of  his  nu^eefy 

Throw  their  latest  gleam  o*er  the  silent  heaven; 
And  slowly  the  pale  moon  wanders  by. 

Clad  in  a  thin  white  shroud  of  light. 
And  the  stare  that  bum  in  the  sai^iired  slqr 

Throng  gladly  round  the  Quees  of  night, 
And  silently  hall  her  from  afkr. 
As  onward  she  ax*ges  her  silver  car. 

And  the  vesper-bell,  that  tolls  the  hour, 
Fluigs  hi^h  its  note  'mid  the  deepening  glooin, 

That  scares  the  owl  from  its  lonely  hower^ 
And  the  drow^  hat  from  its  ivied  home^ 

And  darker  and  aeeper  the  shadows  fsU, 

Outspreading  their  dim  veil  over  all. 

But  see,  wL&t  shoots  through  the  duitky  air. 

Waited  along  on  tlie  wings  of  night, 
While  the  aim  that  spangle  its  paSiwi^  ibtf 

Are  all  outshone  by  its  erimsen  light? 
And  slowly  athwart  the  parched  sky 

It  drives  amidst  the  cioud-streams  pale, 
And  its  blood-red  sheen  all  flaming  hfii, 

Marin  the  bright  eourae  of  its  leu&ening  tMiL 
The  while^  through  the  dreanr  hiaeh moves, 
Where  the  night-wind  akme  m  its  stillness  totm* 

Sayt  dost  thou  come  the  messenger  of  woe, 

The  mighty  hearer  of  some  fearful  grief. 
To  crush  •this  worid  in  one  due  overthrow. 

While  not  a  hand  on  earth  ean  bring  leUef  i 
But  all  must  bow  beneath  thy  iriielming  powsri 
Kings^  prinoes,  peasantsi,  in  that  awful  hour? 

Or  ssy,  as  ihon  roUest  in  grandeur  past^ 
Does  the  all-dreaded  Azrael  ride  with  thee? 

Has  "the  angel  of  Death  spread  his  Wings  on  the  Uas^^ 
To  call  us  to  meet  eternity  ? 

Oh  1  who  then  has  power  to  shield  or  save 

From  the  hoarse  voice  that  bids  us  to  the  grave  P 

Or  himg*st  thou  gkd  tidings  of  Merqr*s  swiy 

That  shall  visit  this  lower  shore. 
And  chase  the  js^rim  heralds  of  dark  dismay 

To  th*  unfathomed  grave  fhr  evermore  f 
Oh  I  them  kS  OS  weloome  thee  gladly  in  sesig^ 
And  Echo  ear  aeesnts  of  praise  proioog  t 

Or  dost  thou  eome  from  waadsring  round  tfasA  thimy 
Begirt  with  iaaper  and  with  sardine  stone^ 

Where  omv  angels  tread  the  hallowed  ground  ? 
Amid  those  norious  realms  of  upper  air, 

Whete  omy  dov»4ike  peaee  iad  Joy  ate  iMSiii 
And  sorrow  enters  not,  aer  weary  eaie^ 

But  hy  the  red  waves  of  the  sea  of  fire 
Ten  thousand  thousand  seraphs  swell  the  song| 

And  infjuit  cherubs  Join  tn*  angelie  chdr. 
And  their  glad  notes  of  pnim  and  love  preiiMigi 

And  iHieie,  wound  th'  Omnipotent  <<  I  ai^'* 
The  joyous  chorus  of  the  wliite*rebod  train 

Hymn  forth  their  loud  hoeannse  to  the  Lamh^ 
And  sing  for  aye  the  same  unwearied  stnun, 
^  Honour  and  glory  to  the  Heav'ft*teni  ThiM, 
Who  were,  who  are>  who  tiiaU  for  ever  hel*' 

B.ai?. 

With  whatever  subject ,  men  are  desirous  of  being  ao- 
quainted,  they  must,  of  necessity,  study  the  elements  of  it; 
and  have  recourse  to  those  tottroei  ftum  whenee  liilbraia* 
tion  is  to  be  drawn.  Negleet  of  this,  so  obTioas  a  oouraa 
of  proeeeding,  eannot  but  leave  them  in  igneianee  of  the 
subject.  The  truth  of  this  maxim  is  incontrovertible,  ana 
it  is  as  applicable  to  religion  as  to  all  the  other  concerns  of 
life.  Neither  religious  knowjed^,  nor  any  other  know- 
ledge, oomes  by  intuition ;  but  it  is  the  result  of  a  candful 
application  of  the  means  which  God  has  provided  fhr  our 
instruetion.  One  of  these  means,  with  respeet,  that  is,  ta 
religious  knowledge,  is  the  study  of  the  SeripUires.  IHa- 
regard  of  this  salutary  provision  leaves  some  men  in  a  state 
of  infidelity,  and  others,  who  profess  and  call  themselves 
Christians,  in  a  state  of  most  deplorable  ignorance  as  to 
the  foundation  and  the  articles  of  their  profbssed  belief; 
Whereas,  would  men  but  give  diat  attention  to  the  sUbjeet 
which  its  paramount  impovtanee  demands*  availing  them^ 
selves  withal  of  those  assiatancea  lowarda  understandiof 
the  Scrintures  with  which  the  providence  of  God  has  fur- 
nished them,  they  could  hardly  oe  destitute  of  a  Christian 
hope,  or  of  the  power  of  "  giving  an  Answer  to  bVerV  maA 
that  asketh  them  a  reason  of  iSe  hope  that  is  in  tn0tt« 
—-Bishop  Maivt. 
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FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  dF  EXPERI- 
MENTAL SCIENCE. 

No.  IX.    Heat,  Ebullition,  Vaporisation, 

Steam-Enoines. 

The  vapour  of  boiling  water  is  termed,  in  popular 
language,  steam.  In  a  perfect  state,  steam  is  elastic 
and  invisible ;  the  former  property  being  common  to 
all,  and  the  latter  to  the  greater  part  of,  alSriform 
bodies.  When  steam  becomes  visible, — ^for  instance, 
as  it  may  often  be  seen  issuing  from  the  spout  of  a 
tea-kettle,  or  the  safety-valve  of  a  steam-boiler,  it 
has  suffered  a  partial  condensation  by  contact  with 
the  atmosphere.  We  are  accustomed  to  associate 
with  our  notions  of  steam  a  certain  degree  of  opacity 
and  of  moisture.  These  are  its  characteristics  only 
during  its  transition  to  a  liquid  state :  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  of  boiling-water,  steam  is  perfectly 
transparent  and  perfectly  dry. 

Water,  whose  surface  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  atmosphere,  having  attained  its  boiling-point,  can- 
not be  made  hotter,  whatever  may  be  the  quantity  or 
intensity  of  heat  applied  to  the  containing  vesseL  All 
the  heat  that  enters  the  liquid,  through  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  vessel,  will  be  disengaged  at  the  top, 
in  combination  with  water  in  a  vaporous  form; 
neither  the  water,  nor  the  vapour  arising  from  it,  ex- 
hibiting the  slightest  increase  in  their  temperature. 

When  water  and  other  liquids  are  heated  in  vessels 
from  which  the  vapour  is  not  permitted  to  escape, 
their  temperatures  may  be  raised  very  much  higher 
than  that  of  their  ordinary  boiling-points.  We  know 
of  no  limits  to  the  capacity  of  liquids  for  heat,  when 
thus  confined,  excepting  in  the  strength  and  dura- 
bility of  the  vessels  we  employ.  Water  has  been 
raised  to  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  to  melt  tin 
(442'*).  In  a  vessel  properiy  constructed,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  it  red-hot. 

As  the  elasticity,  that  is,  the  expansive  force,  of 
steam  increases  rapidly  with  every  increase  of  tem- 
peratuK,  it  is  important  that  vessels  intended  for 
heating  water,  under  pressure,  should  be  remarkably 
strong.  Ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  this  property 
of  steam  has  been  the  cause  of  many  frightfiil  acci- 
dents, from  the  bursting  of  boilers. 

At  the  instant  of  its  liberation  from  the  surface  of 
boiling- water,  steam  possesses  the  same  temperature 
as  the  water  itself.  When  water  boils  at  209*,  the 
temperature  of  its  steam  will  be  also  209* :  if  it  boil 
at  212*,  the  temperature  of  the  steam  will  be  the 
same ;  and  so  on  for  every  degree  of  temperature. 

Liquids,  in  assuming  the  vaporous  form,  require  to 
be  united  with  vast  quantities  of  heat.  The  heat  thus 
temporarily  combined  with  any  particular  liquid,  be- 
comes, for  the  most  part,  latent, — ^that  is,  it  eludes 
our  observation  W  may,  by  a  particular  process, 
ascertain  that  heat  enters  into  a  liquid,  but  we  have 
no  means  of  otherwise  developing  its  existence,  after 
the  liquid  has  reached  its  boiling-point.  For  ex- 
ample :  if  we  put  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  at  the 
temperature  52*,  into  a  vessel,  whose  temperature  is 
the  same,  and  apply  to  it  a  steady  heat,  say  from  the 
flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  if,  in  five  minutes,  the  water 
begins  to  boil,  we  may  suppose  that  1 60*  of  heat  have 
entered  into  union  with  the  water  (52*+160*=212*), 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  32*  per  minute.  The  heat 
being  continued,  we  will  suppose  that,  at  the  end  of 
twenty-six  minutes  more,  the  whole  of  the  water  has 
been  vaporised.  Now,  if  the  same  quantity  of  heat 
J)er  minute  entered  into  the  water  after  it  began  to 
boil  as  there  did  before,'  we  shall  have  to  account  for 
(32*X  26*)  832*.  During  the  last  twenty-six  minutes, 
the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  of  the  steam  arising 


from  it,  having  never  etcceeded  212*,  we  pereexve 
that  these  832*  of  heat  were  necessary  to  convert  the 
liquid  into  vapour ;  and  as  it  cannot  be  detected  by 
the  thermometer,  it  is  denominated  latent  heat.  A 
more  appropriate  term,  probably,  is  that  of  isuetkMk 
heat.  The  latent,  or  insensible,  heat  thus  combined 
with  water  may  be  again  set  free,  or  rendered  sensible, 
by  condensing  the  steam  in  a  suitable  vessel ;  afford- 
ing a  practical  illustration  of  the  durability  of  the 
most  refined,  as  well  as  of  the  grosser^  elements  of 
nature. 

Increase  of  bulk  always  accompanies  the  conversioa 
of  liquids  into  vapours.  This  augmentation  of  volume 
in  the  steam  of  boiling  water  is  rather  more  than 
1700  to  1 5  a  cubic  inch  of  water,  at  the  temperatoie 
of  62*,  when  changed  into  steam  at  212*,  occnpyiog 
a  space  equal  to  1728  cubic  inches. 

The  expansive  force  of  steam  is  not  increased  hj 
an  increase  of  temperature,  when  separated  from  the 
water  that  produced  it.  In  such  a  case,  the  elastid^ 
of  steam  is  no  gpreater  than  that  of  atmospheric  air. 
A  vessel  filled  with  steam  only  at  212*,  might  be 
heated  to  redness  without  any  danger  q(  its  bursting. 

It  is  well  known  that  steam  at  the  or^nary  tem- 
perature of  boiling  water  (212^,  will  scald  the  Yiand, 
or  other  part  of  the  body  with  which  it  may  come 
in  contact,  as  effectually  as  the  water  froni  which  it 
is  generated.  It  is  not  so  with  steam  at  a  h^her 
temperature^  than  212°.  If  water  be  heated  in  a 
vessel  capable  of  resisting  the  pressure  of  steam  at 
a  temperature  of  250°  or  300°,  w&en  the  steam  is 
permitted  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere,  the  hand 
may  be  brought  in  contact  with  it  without  sustaining 
any  injury,  or  even  inconvenience.  We  win  en- 
deavour to  explain  the  cause  of  this.  The  expansive 
energy  of  steam  at  the  ordinary  boiling  temperature 
of  water,  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere; 
that  is,  the  pressure  of  the  air  being  15  lbs.  upon 
every  square  inch  of  the  surface  of  bodies,  when 
steam  is  generated  at  212°,  its  elastic  force,  within 
the  vessel,  is  just  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  air 
which  presses  on  it  from  without  At  250^  the  elastie 
force  of  steam  is  twice  that  of  air;  al  275^  it  is 
three  times 3  and  at  293°  four  times;  its  pressure 
then  being  equal  to  about  60  lbs.  upon  every  square 
inch  of  the  containing  vessel.  Now,  in  proportion 
as  the  expansive  force  of  the  partides  of  steam  is 
increased,  so  will  their  tendency  to  separate,  when 
relieved  from  pressure,  be  increased.  Whilst  steam 
at  212°  sustains,  therefore,  no  other  change  on  es- 
caping into  the  atmosphere,  than  that  to  which  it  is 
liable  from  contact  with  a  colder  medium,  high-pres* 
sure  steam  (say  at  300°)  expands,  at  the  instant  of  its 
liberation,  to  more  than  four  times  its  former  bulk, — 
a  process  always  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  sensible 
heat — which  loss  is  further  accelerated  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  the  vapour  with  the  surrounding  air.  At 
the  distance  of  five  or  six  inches  from  the  orifice  at 
which  it  issues,  the  temperature  of  high-pressure  may 
be  only  150°  to  170°,  whilst  that  of  the  common 
kind,  under  similar  circumstances,  will  be  208^  to 
212°. 

Another  circumstance  equally  remariutble  as  that 
just  described,  demands  a  notice.  When  water  la 
heated  in  a  close  vessel,  we  will  suppose  to  300^,  on 
permitting  the  steam  compressed  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  to  escape,  the  temperature  of  the  water, 
and  of  the  remaining  steam  within  the  vessel,  will 
instantly  reduced  to  212°.  We  believe  there  is  n^ 
difficulty  in  explaining  this  phenomenon.  That 
is  susceptible  of  compression,  although  it  is  so  \tl\ 
degree  very  inferior  to  the  vapour  arising  from 
cannot  be  denied.     Its  sudden  loss  of  sensible 
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vhen  high-pKttnte  ■team  ia  permitted  to  escape  irom 
its  BTiriace,  is,  tiierefore,  the  result  of  an  equally 
sudden  enlargement  of  volume.  We  have  here  an 
jnetOQce  of  the  transition  of  heat  from  a  tentible  to  a 
iaient  state;  the  extra  88°  (30D°-212°)  being  still 
combined  witb  the  water,  and  the  steam  in 
Teasel ;  bat  so  changed  in  its  character,  as  to  be  no 
longer  appreciable  by  the  thermometer. 

To  the  elastic  force  of  steam,  and  the  facility  with 
Tvhich  its  elastidty  is  destroyed,  by  a  slight  change 
of  temperature,  we  are  indebted  for  its  applicatioa  as 
a  moving  power  in  the  Steah-Enoine, — one  of  the 
most  valuable  gifts  ever  presented  by  philosophy  to 
the  human  race.  The  invention  and  improvement  of 
this  mighty  product  of  human  genius,  is  peculiarly 
associated  with  our  own  age  and  country.  Seventy 
years  have  scarcely  passed  away  since  Hr.  Watt 
commenced  those  experiments  on  steam,  which,  step 
by  step,  have  led  to  results  so  stupendous,  that  they 
are  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It 
is  impossible  to  contemplate,  in  all  their  vastaess,  the 
blessings  already  confeixed  by  the  steam-engine  upon 
mankiud.  Boundless  in  their  extent,  and  universal  in 
their  application,  we  may  yet  conclude  that  they  are 
only  preparing  the  way  for  more  illustrioos  benefits. 
Wkat  has  been  done  may  well  excite  our  admiration, 
as  it  ought  to  awaken  onr  gratitude,  to  the  Actbos 
of  all  our  mercies. '  Much,  however,  remains  to  be 
accomplished.  The  discoveries  and  improvements 
which  are  dailyunfolding  themselves  to  our  view,  may 
attest  that  human  knowledge  is  at  present  limited  and 
imperfect ;  but  they  are  equally  calculated  to  inspire 
in  a«  new  hopes,  and  enlarged  expectations,  as  respects 
the  fature. 

The  most  simple  form  of  the  steam-engine  is  that 
denominated  the  kigh-prtstvre  engine,  which  occupies 
bat  very  little  space ;  and  may,  therefore,  be  employed 
in  situations  where  one  of  a  different  kind  would  be 
unsuitable.  In  this  engine,  steam  is  generally  used 
at  a  density  equal  to  three  or  four  atmospheres; 
that  is,  its  expansive  force  withiu  the  boiler  is  about 
50  or  60  lbs.  upon  every  square  inch  of  the  metal. 
Supposing  it  to  be  60  lbs.,  there  are  1 5  lbs.  to  be  de- 
ducted for  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  air,  on  the 
outside  of  the  boiler,  so  that  the  real  force  of  the 
'steam,  in  this  case,  will  be  45  lbs.  to  the  inch. 
Motion  is  obtained  by  permitting  steam  to  pass  from 
the  bailer,  first  to  one  end,  and  then  to  the  other,  of 
R  metallic,  cylindrical  vessel  j  to  which  is  fitted,  steam- 
tight,  a  piston,  made  of  similar  materials.  The 
following  figures  are  intended  to  represent  a  section 
of  %\>e  cylinder,  with  the  piston  at  its  opposite  ex- 
tremitiea. 


It  ve  nqipow  the  piston  to  be  at  a',  and  stesm  be 


admitted  through  the  pipe  a",  to  its  tipper  aide,  the 
piston  will  be  forced  downwards  to  a'.  On  allowing 
the  steam  above  the  piston  to  escape  firom  the  cylinder, 
at  the  same  time  admitting  a  fresh  supply  firom  Ute 
boiler,  through  the  pipe  b",  to  the  under  side  of  the 
piston,  it  will  be  returned  to  its  former  situation  at  a'. 
These  alternate  motions  may  be  continued  as  long 
as  the  necessary  quantity  of  steam  is  generated  within 
the  boiler. 

From  the  danger  attending  the  employment  of  high- 
pressure  steam,  it  is  never  applied,  in  tbis  country,  to 
the  purposiis  of  navigation.  It  is  admirably  adapted 
for  small  engines,  where  great  power  is  required  in  a 
limited  space;  and  especially  for  loco  motive  car- 
riages. Notwithstanding  the  many  curious  contri- 
vances that  have  lately  been  adopted,  with  a  view  to 
security,  the  risk  of  using  large  quantities  of  water, 
at  a  temperature  of  250*,  or  300*,  is  still  too  great  to 
warrant  its  general  introduction. 

The  low-pressure,  or  condensing  engine,  is  more 
complex  in  its  arrangements,  and,  of  course,  more 
costly  in  its  construction,  than  that  already  described. 
In  this  engine,  steam  is  usually  employed  whose  ex- 
pansive force  is  from  twenty  to  twenty -five  pounds  on 
the  inch;  whith  is  only  five  to  ten  pounds  beyond 
what  is  necessary  to  counteract  the  pressure  of  the 
air  on  the  exterior  of  the  boiler,  and  from  which  no 
serious  consequences  would  result,  were  the  boiler  to 
burst.  The  elasticity  of  the  steam  is  not  the  only 
source  of  motion  in  the  condensing  engine,  for,  whilst 
steam  is  exerting  its  force  on  one  side  of  the  piston, 
a  vacuum  is  produced  on  the  opposite  side  by  the 
sudden  condensation  of  the  steam  previously  intro- 
duced there.  In  this  respect,  it  differs  essentially 
from  the  high-pressure  engine,  whose  piston  is  always 
opposed  by  a  force  equivalent  to  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, namely,  fifteen  pounds  to  the  inch.  In  the 
cylinder  of  the  condensing  engine,  the  whole  force  of 
the  steam,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  brought  into  effec- 
tive operation.  In  that  of  the  high-pressure  engine, 
one  atmosphere  of  steam  is  entirely  wasted. 

The  condensation  of  the  steam,  which  formerly  took 
place  in  the  working  cylinder,  by  forcing  into  it  a 
jet  of  cold  water,  is  now  effected  in  a  separate  vessel, 
so  that  the  temperature  of  the  cylinder  is  constantly 
maintained.  For  this,  as  well  as  many  other  equally 
important  improvements,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Watt. 

The  ta/ely-valve  of  a  steam-engine  consists  of  « 
metallic  stopper,  nicely  adapted  to  a  circular  orifice, 
yet  moving  freely  in  it,  at  the  top  of  the  boiler. 
This  stopper,  or  valve,  b  kept  in  its  place  by  a  lever, 
moving  by  a  Joint  at  one  end,  whilst  a  weight  is  sus- 
pended at  the  other.  By  adjusting  the  weight  on 
the  longer  arm  of  the  lever,  the  valve  is  made  to 
press  upon  the  orifice  in  the  boiler  with  any  required 
d^ree  of  force.  Wtien  the  elasticity  of  the  steam 
within  the  boiler  increases  beyond  what  is  nec^sary 
for  working  the  engine,  or  for  the  security  of  the 
boiler,  the  valve  is  forced  open,  and  some  of  the 
steam  escapes.  This  is  ftcquently  seen  to  be  the  case 
on  board  steam-packets  just  before  they  start,  or  when 
the  engine  is  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  after  tiiey  have 
commenced  their  voyage. 

We  must  now  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject. 
On  a  future  occasion,  we  hope  to  present  our  readers 
with  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  steam-engine; 
ia  which  its  various  parts  will  be  explained  by  direct 
reference  to  suitable  illustrations.  R.  R. 
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THE  HUMAN  HAND. 
In  that  porticA  of  th«  works  of  QMmi  wUeh  bean 
this  title,  *'  On  the  use  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
Body;"  after  having  defined  what  is  to  be  understood 
by  the  term  pari  or  member,  as  applied  to  an  animal 
body,  he  proceeds  in  the  foUowing  manner : — 

But  all  these  parts  of  the  body  were  made  for  the  use  of 
the  80ul«-*-thst  sentient  and  intelligent  principle  which 
animates  the  body,  and  of  which  the  body  is  merely  the 
oisan;  and  on  this  account,  the  component  parts  of  animals 
differ  according  to  the  nature  of  this  principle:  for  some 
animals  are  bold  and  fierce ;  others  are  timia  and  gentle ; 
some  are  gregarious,  and  co-operate  for  their  mutual  sus- 
tenance and  defence;  others  are  solitary,  and  avoid  the 
society  of  their  fellows;  but  all  have  a  ibrm  or  body 
aeoommodated  to  their  natural  dispositions  and  habits. 
Thus,  the  lion  has  powerful  fangs  ana  claws;  the  hare  has 
swiftness  of  foot,  but  in  other  points  is  defenceless.  But 
to  man,  tho  only  animal  that  partakes  of  Divine  intelli- 
gence, the  Creator  has  given,  in  lieu  of  every  other  noc- 
turnal weapon,  or  organ  of  defence,  that  instrument,  the 
hand;  an  instrument  applicable  to  e%*ery  act  and  occasion, 
as  well  of  peace  as  of  war.  Man,  therefore,  wants  not 
s  hoo(  or  horn,  or  any  other  natural  weapon;  inasmuch 
as  he  is  able  with  his  hand  to  grasp  a  much  more  effective 
weapon, — the  sword,  or  spear.  Besides  which,  natural 
weapons  can  be  employed  only  in  close  conflict;  while 
some  of  Uie  weapons  employed  by  man,  as  iavelins  or 
arrows,  are  even  more  eflbctual  at  a  distance.  And,  again, 
though  man  may  be  inferior  to  the  lion  in  swiftness,  yet 
by  his  dexterity  and  skill,  he  breaks  into  his  use  a  still 
swifter  animal, — the  horse;  mounted  on  whose  back,  he 
can  escape  from,  or  pursue  the  lion,  or  attack  him  at  every 
advantage.  He  is  enabled,  moreover,  by  means  of  this 
instrument,  to  clothe  himself  with  armour  of  various  kinds, 
or  to  intrench  himself  within  camps  or  fenced  cities. 
Whereas,  were  his  hands  encumbered  with  any  natural 
armour,  he  would  be  unable  to  employ  them  for  the  febri- 
cation  of  those  instruments  and  means  which  give  him 
such  a  decided  advantage  over  all  the  other  animals  of 
creation. 

Ncnr  have  we  yet  enumerated  the  most  important  of 
those  privileges  which  the  hand  imparts  to  man.  With 
this  he  weaves  the  garment  that  proteots  him  ftom  the 
Summers  heat  or  Winter*s  cold;  with  this  he  forms  the 
various  fiimiture  of  nets  and  snares,  which  give  him  a 
dominion  over  the  inhabitants  as  well  of  the  water  as  of 
the  air  and  earth;  with  his  hand  he  constructs  the  lyre 
and  lute,  and  the  numerous  instruments  employed  in  the 
several  arts  of  life ;  with  his  hand  he  erects  altars  and 
shrines  to  immortal  gods;  and  lastly,  by  means  of  the  same 
instrument,  he  bequeatibs  to  posterity,  in  writings,  the  intel- 
lectual treasures  of  his  own  divine  imagination. 

Let  us  then  scrutinize  this  member  of  our  body, 
and  inquire  not  simply  whether  it  be  in  itself  useful 
for  all  the  purposes  of  life,  and  adapted  to  an  animal 
endued  with  the  highest  intelligence,  but  whether  its 
entire  structure  be  not  snch,  that  it  could  not  be  im- 
proved by  any  conceivable  alteration. 

In  the  first  place,  it  possesses,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
a  leading  quality  of  an  organ  of  grasp,  since  it 
readily  applies  itself  to,  and  securely  holds,  bodies  of 
every  form  and  size,  that  are  capable  of  being  moved 
by  hpman  strength.  Nbr  need  we  inquire  whether 
it  be  better  for  this  purpose  that  it  should  be  divided 
into  several  parts,  or  that  it  should  be  altogether  un- 
divided ;  for  is  it  not  apparent,  without  (further  rea- 
soning, that,  had  it  been  undivided,  it  could  have 
grasped  only  just  such  a  portion  of  every  object 
presented  to  it  as  was  equal  to  itself?  but  that,  being 
divided  into  many  parts,  it  can  both  easily  grasp 
bodies  much  larger  than  itself,  and  can  accurately 
search  out,  and  Uy  hold  of,  the  smallest  particles  of 
matter  J  for  to  the  former,  it  is  capable  of  applying  itself 
so  as  to  encompass  them  by  the  sqMuration  of  the 
fingers,  while,  in  laying  hold  of  very  minute  objects, 
the  entire  hand  is  not  employed,  but  only  the  tips  of 
two  of  the  fingers,  because  from  the  grasp  of  the 
whole  hand  minute  objects  would  easily  escape. 


Thus  then  the  httui  is  firaaiad  in  ths  asauur  the 
most  convenient  for  laying  a  firm  hold  on  ohjeels 
both  greater  and  less  than  itself.  And  in  order  to 
enable  it  to  apfdy  itself  to  objects  of  various  shapes, 
it  is  evidently  most  convenient  that  it  should  be 
divided  into  many  parts,  as  it  is,  and  seems  to  be 
better  constituted  for  this  pturposs  than  any  similar 
instrument  -,  for  it  not  only  can  apply  itsdtf  to  sab- 
stances  of  a  spherical  form,  so  as  to  touch  them  with 
every  part  of  itself,  but  it  ako  can  aeciualy  hold 
substances  of  a  {dane  or  of  a  concave  surfooe;  and, 
consequently,  it  can  ludd  substances  of  any  fom. 

And,  because  many  bodies  are  of  too  great  a  rise 
to  be  held  by  one  hand  alone.  Nature  has,  therefor^ 
made  eadi  hand  an  assistant  to  its  follow ;  so  that 
the  two,  whan  together  laying  hold  of  bodiea  of  un- 
usual bulk,  on  opposite  sides,  are  fully  eq[aivale&t  to 
a  single  hand  of  the  very  largest  dimenaiops  j  and, 
on  thk  account,  the  hands  are  inclined  towarda,  and 
in  every  point  are  made  equal  to,  eadi  other,  which 
is  at  least  desirable,  if  not  necessary.  In  histnuDsnta 
intended  to  have  a  combined  action. 

Take  then  any  one  of  those  unwiddy  bodies  which 
a  man  can  only  lay  hold  of  by  means  dt  bofth  his 
hands,  as  a  mill-stone  or  a  rafter;  or  take  one  oC  the 
smallMt  objects,  as  a  millet-seed  or  a  hair,  or  a 
minute  thorn ;  or,  lastly,  reflect  on  that  vast  multi- 
tude of  objects  oi  every  possible  siae,  intcnaediste, 
to  the  greatest  and  the  least  of  those  above-men- 
tioned, and  you  will  find  the  hands  ao  exactly  ca- 
pable of  grasping  each  particular  one»  m  if  they  had 
been  expressly  made  for  grasping  that  alone.     Thus 
the  smallest  things  of  sll  we  take  up  witik  the  tips  of 
the  fingers ;  those  which  are  a  litde  laiger,  we  take 
up  with  the  same  fingers,  but  not  with  the  tips  of 
them  I  substances  still  larger,  we  take  up  with  three 
fingers,  and  so  on  with  four,  or  with  all  the  five 
fingers,  or  even  with  the  whole  hand ;  all  whidi  we 
co^d  not  do,  were  not  the  hand  dirided,  and  divided 
precisely  as  it  is.     For,  suppose  the  thumb  were  not 
placed  as  it  is,  in  opposition  to  the  other  foor  iuiigera, 
but  that  all  the  five  were  ranged  in  the  same  line, — ia 
it  not  evident  that  in  this  case  iSbm  nmnha  would 
be  useless?   For,  in  order  to  have  a  firm  bold  of  any 
thing,  it  is  necessary  either  to  grasp  it  aB  round,  or 
at  least  to  grasp  it  fai  two  opposite  points;  neither  of 
which  would  have  been  poasiUe,  if  all  the  five  fingers 
had  been  placed  in  the  same  fdane:  hot  the  end  is 
now  folly  attainable,  shnply  in  consequenoe  of  ^ 
position  of  the  thumb,  which  Is  ao  placed,  and  hss 
exactly  such  a  degree  of  motion,  as,  by  a  dight  in- 
clination, to  be  easily  made  to  co-operate  with  any  one 
of  the  four  fingers.     But  it  is  not  merely  necessary 
in  laying  hold  of  minute  objects  to  employ  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  fingers  opposed  to  each  other,  but 
that  those  extremities  should  be  exactly  of  the  cha- 
racter they  are,  namely  soft  and  round,  and  forairiied 
with  nails;  for,  if  the  tips  of  the  fingers  were  of 
bone,  and  not  of  flesh,  we  could  not  then  lay  hold  of 
such  minute  bodies  as  thorns  or  hairB;  or,  if  they 
were  a  softer  and  moister  substance  than  flesh,  neither 
then  could  such  small  bodiea  have  been  aecnred. 
For,  in  order  that  a  body  may  be  firmly  held,  it  is 
necessary  that  it  be  in  some  degree  infolded  in  the 
substance  holding  it;  which  condition  could  not  have 
been  folfiUed  by  a  hard  or  bony  material;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  a  material  too  soft  would  easily  jidd  to 
substances  of  which  it  attempted  to  lay  hold,  and 
would  contuiualiy  let  thekn  escape :  whereas  the  ex- 
trenuties  of  the  fingers  are  just  of  that  intermediate 
degree  of  consistence  which  is  calculaledl  for  their 
intended  use. 

But,  sihea  UrngSMs  subatanoea  vary 
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degree  of  hardness^  naiim  has  adapted  the  atroctare 
of  the  extreraitiea  of  the  fingers  to  that  circamatance : 
for  they  are  not  formed  either  entirely  of  fleshy  or  of 
the  substance  called  naQ^  but  of  a  most  convenient 
combination  of  the  two^  thos^  those  parts  which  are 
capable  of  being  mntnaUy  brought  in  opposition^  and 
which  are  employed  in  feeling  for  minute  objects,  are 
fleshy;  while  the  nails  are  placed  externally,  as  a 
support  to  the  former.  For  the  fingers  are  capable 
of  holding  soft  substances,  simply  by  the  fleshy  or 
soft  part  of  their  extremity;  but  ^ey  could  not 
hold  hard  substances  without  tite  Msistance  of  nails  j 
deprived  of  the  support  of  which  the  flesh  would  be 
forced  out  of  its  position.  And,  on  the  other  hn&d, 
we  could  not  lay  hold  of  hard  substances  by  Qieans 
of  the  nails  alone  j  for  these  being  themselves  hard, 
would  easily  slip  from  the  contact  of  hard  bodies. 

Thus,  then,  the  soft  flesh  at  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
compensating  for  the  unyielding  nature  of  the  nails, 
and  the  nails  giving  support  to  the  yielding  softness 
of  the  flesh,  the  fingers  are  hereby  rendered  capable 
of  holding  substances  that  are  both  small  and  hard. 
And  this  will  be  more  evident,  if  you  consider  the 
effect  of  an  unusual  length  of  the  nails  $  for  where 
the  nails  are  immoderately  long,  and  consequently 
come  in  contact  with  each  other,  they  cannot  lay 
hold  of  any  minute  object,  as  a  small  Uiom  or  hair : 
while,  on  tEe  other  hand,  if,  from  being  unusually 
shorty  they  do  not  reach  to  the  extremities  of  the 
fingers,  minute  bodies  are  incapable  of  being  held, 
through  defect  of  the  requisite  support :  but  if  they 
reach  exactly  to  the  extremities  of  the  fingers,  they 
then,  and  then  only,  fulfil  the  intention  for 'which 
they  were  made.  The  nails,  however,  are  applicable 
to  many  other  purposes  besides  those  which  have 
been  mentioned,  as  in  polishing  and  in  scraping,  and 
in  tearing  and  peeling  off  the  skin  of  vegetables  or 
animals:  and  in  short,  in  almost  every  act  where 
nicety  of  execution  is  required,  the  nails  are  called 
into  action. 

Whoever  admires  not  the  skill  and  contrivance  of 
nature^  must  either  be  deficient  in  intellect,  or  must 
have  some  private  motive,  which  withholds  him  from 
expressing  his  admiration.  He  must  be  deficient  in 
intellect,  if  he  do  not  perceive  that  the  human  hand 
possesses  all  those  qualifications  which  it  is  desirable 
it  should  possess,  or  if  he  think  that  it  might  have 
had  a  form  and  construction  preferable  to  that  which 
it  has;  or  he  must  be  prejudiced,  by  having  imbibed 
some  wretched  opinions,  consistently  with  which  he 
could  not  allow  that  contrivance  is  observable  in  the 
works  of  nature. 

[Kidd'a  Bridgewater  TV^HiM.j 


LOVE  FOR  THE  DEAD. 

Thb  grave  is  the  ordeal  of  true  affection.  It  is  there 
that  the  divine  passion  of  the  soul  manifests  its  su- 
periority to  the  instinctive  impulse  of  mere  animal 
attachment.  The  latter  must  be  continually  refreshed 
and  kept  alive  by  the  presence  of  its  object;  but  the 
love  that  is  seated  in  the  soul  canjive  on  long  re- 
membrance. The  mere  inclinations  of  sense  languish 
and  decline  with  the  charms  which  excited  them,  and 
turn  with  disgust  from  the  dismal  precincts  of  the 
tomb ;  but  it  is  thence  that  truly  spiritual  affection 
rises  purified  from  every  sensual  desire,  and  returns, 
like  ti  holy  flame,  to  illumine  and  sanctify  the  heart 
of  the  survivor. 

The  sorrow  for  the  dead  is  the  only  sorrow  from 
which  we  refose  to  be  divorced.  Every  other  wound 
we  se^k  to  heal;  every  other  affliction  to  forget;  but 
tbis.wonnd  we  conaider  it  as  a  datjr  to  keep  open,— 


this  affltctioii  we  dmah,  a&d  bioed  over  in  solitude. 
Where  is  Uie  mother  who  would  wOlbigly  Ibrget  the 
infant  that  perished,  like  a  blossom,  from  her  arms, 
though  every  recollection  is  a  pang?    Where  is  the 
child  that  would  ibrget  the  most  tender  of  parents, 
though  to  remember  be  but  to  lament?    Who,  even 
in  the  hour  of  agony,  would  forget  the  friend  over 
whom  he  mourns?    Who,  even  when  the  tomb  is 
closing  upon  the  remains  of  her  he  most  loved, — ^when 
he  feels  his  heart,  as  it  were,  crushed  in  the  closing 
of  its  portals, — ^would  accept  of  the  consolation  that 
must  be  brought  by  forgetfulness?    No;   the  love 
which  survives  the  tomb,  is  one  of  the  noblest  attri- 
butes of  the  soul.     If  it  has  its  woes,  it  has  likewise 
its  delights;  aad,  when  the  overwhelming  burst  .of 
grief  is  calmed  into  the  gentle  tear  of  recollection, — 
when  the  sudden  anguish,  and  the  convulsive  agony 
over  the  present  ruins  of  ail  that  we  most  loved,  are 
softened  away  into  pensive  meditation  on  all  that  it 
was  in  the  days  of  its  loveliness,  who  would  root  out 
such  a  sorrow  from  the  heart?     Though  it  may  some- 
times throw  a  passing  cloud  over  the  brightest  hours 
of  gaiety,  or  spread  a  deeper  sadness  over  the  hour 
of  gloom,  yet  who  would  exchange  it,  even  for  the 
song  of  pleasure,  or  the  burst  of  revelry?     No; 
there  is  a  voice  firom  the  tomb  sweeter  than  song. 
There  is  a  remembrance  of  the  dead  to  which  we 
turn,  even  from  the  charms  of  the  living.    Oh,  the 
grave!  the  grave!  it  buries  every  error;  covers  every 
defect;    extinguishes  every  resentment!     From   its 
peaceful  bosom  spring^npne  but  fond  regrets,  and 
tender  recollections.     Who  can  look  down  upon  the 
grave,  even  of  an  enemy,  and  not  feel  a  compunctious 
throb,  that  he  should  ever  have  warred  with  the  poor 
handful  of  earth  that  lies  mouldering  before  him  ? 

Ay!  go  to  the  grave  of  buried  love,  and  there 
meditate ;  there  settle  the  account  with  thy  conscience, 
for  every  past  endearment  unregarded,  of  that  de- 
parted being,  who  can  never,  never,  never  return,  to 
be  soothed  by  thy  contrition  1  If  thou  art  a  child, . 
and  hast  ever  added  a  sorrow  to  the  soul,  or  a  furrow 
to  the  silvered  brow  of  an  affectionate  parent;  if  thou 
art  a  husband,  and  hast  ever  caused  the  fond  bosom 
that  ventured  its  happiness  in  thy  arms,  to  doubt  one 
moment  of  thy  kindness,  or  thy  truth;  if  thou  art 
a  friend,  and  hast  ever  wronged  in  thought,  word,  or 
deed,  the  spirit  that  generously  confided  in  thee ;  if 
thou  art  a  lover,  and  hast  ever  given  one  unmerited 
pang  to  that  true  heart  which  now  lies  cold  and  still 
beneath  thy  feet;  then  be  sure  that  every  unkind 
look,  every  ungracious  word,  every  ungentle  action, 
will  come  thronging  back  upon  thy  memory,  and 
knocking  dolefuUy  at  thy  soul;  then  be  sure  that 
thou  wilt  lie  down  sorrowing  and  repentant  on  the  . 
grave,  and  utter  the  unheard  groan,  and  pour  the 
unavailing  tear, — more  deep,  more  bitter,  because 
unheard,  and  unavailing. 

Then  weave  thy  chaplet  of  flowers,  and  strew  the 
beauties  of  nature  about  the  grave;  console  thy 
broken  spirit,  if  thou  canst,  with  these  tender,  yet 
futile  tributes  of  regret;  but  take  warning  by  the 
bitterness  of  this  thy  contrite  affliction  over  the  dead, 
and  henceforth  be  more  faithful  and  affectionate  in 
the  discharge  of  thy  duties  to  the  living. — ^Wash- 
ington Irving. 

PRUDXNCS  governs  the  wise;  but  they  are  few,  and  the 
most  wise  are  not  so  at  all  times:  passion  actuates  eveiry 
body,  and  almost  always.-— St.  SvaxMoirp. 

A  MAN  may  be  conoise  and  utter  much  at  the  same  time, 
especially  in  writing:  for,  in  conversation,  a  great  talker,  and 
a  sayer  of  nothing,  do  generally  signify  bMt  one  and  the 
same  thing,— Costs, 


THE  SATUBDAT  lUGAZQiB. 


THE  BELL-BIRD.     (Cottnga  eanmeuJata.) 
The  BeU-bird  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and 
acqoiru  its  name  from  a  singular  property  it  poa- 
•esses,  which  we  shall  presently  describe. 

This  bird  is  about  a  foot  in  length ;  its  beak  is 
powerinl  and  of  a  coaaiderablc  size,  and  of  a  black 
colour,  the  same  as  the  feet,  which  are  short  and 
moderately  powerful.  The  plniDBge  of  the  male,  in 
its  perfect  state,  as  represented  in  the  plate,  is  of  a 
dazzliog  whiteaess,  over  its  whole  body.  Bat  the 
most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  this  bird  is  a  rounded, 
mascular  ::aruucle,  covered  with  short  feathers,  and 
about  two  inches  in  length,  which  is  fixed  in  itt 
forehead,  and,  in  general,  bangs  down  Diligently  on 
one  side,  unless  the  bird  is  agitated  by  some  passiouj 
when  it  becomes  inflated,  and  is  raised  upon  its 
forehead,  as  seen  in  the  engraving.  The  extraordinary 
sound  produced  by  the  Bell-bird,  is  supposed  by 
most  naturalists  to  be  produced  by  the  air  being 
forced  violently  through  its  singular  crest :  Home 
French  naturalists,  however,  say  that  this  is  im- 
possible, as  there  is  no  connexion  between  the  palate 
and  the  crest,  which  is  merely  a  muscular  appendage^ 
but  the  general  belief  is  agreeable  to  the  following 
account  of  its  habits  by  Watertou. 

"  The  Campanero  of  the  Spaniards,  called  Dara  by 
the  Indiana,  and  BeU-bird  by  the  English,  is  about 
the  size  of  a  Jay.  His  plumage  is  white  as  snow. 
On  its  forehead  rises  a  spiral  tube,  nearly  three 
inches  long.  It  is  jet-black,  dotted  all  over  with 
small  white  feathers.  It  has  a  communication  with 
the  palate,  and  when  fiUed  with  air,  looks  like  a 
spire;  when  empty  it  becomes  pendulous.  His  note 
is  loud  and  clear,  like  the  sound  of  a  beU,  and  may 
be  heard  at  the  distance  of  three  miles.  la  the 
midst  of  these  extensive  wilds, — generally  on  the 
dried  top  of  an  aged  mora,  almost  out  of  gun-reach, 
you  will  aee  the  Campanero.  No  sound  or  song 
from  any  of  the  win^d  inhabitants  of  the  forest — 
not  even  the  cleariy-prononnced  "Whip  poor  wiU!" 
from  the  Goat-sucker,  cause  such  WtonishmeDt  as  the 
toll  of  the  Campanero, 


"  With  many  of  the  feathered  race,  he  pays  the 
common  tribute  of  a  morning  and  evening  song,  and 
even  when  the  meridian  sun  has  shut  in  silence  the 
mouths  of  nearly  the  whole  of  animated  nature,  the 
Campanero  still  cheers  the  forest.  You  hear  bis  tall- 
and  then  a  pause  for  a  minute,  then  another  loU,  and 
then  a  pause  again,  and  then  a  loll,  and  then  again 
a  pause.  Then  he  is  silent  for  six  or  eight  minutes, 
and  then  a  pause,  and  so  on. 

"  Acteon  would  atop  in  full  chase — Maria  would 
defer  her  evening  song — and  Orphens  himself  would 
drop  his  lute,  to  listen  to  him — so  sweet,  so  novel, 
and  romantic,  is  the  toll  of  the  pretty  snow-wVite 
Campanero.  He  is  never  seen  to  feed  with  the  atber 
Cotingas,  and  it  is  unknown  in  what  part  of  Guiana 
he  makes  bis  nest." 


ExDXATOUR  to  be  as  perfect  as  you  can  in  the  pajticuUr 

calling  you  adopt:  possess  all  the  arti  and  myiteries  then- 
unto  belonging,  and  be  aasiduous  in  every  part  thereof; 
industry  being  the  natural  means  of  acquiring  wealth, 
honour,  and  reputation,  as  idleueu  is  of  poverty,  sham^ 
and  disgrace. Eoonomical  Library, 

Not  only  has  Salomon,  in  bis  wisdom,  pointed  out  tbe 
evils  which  attend  tbose  who  tarry  long  at  tbe  wine^  bat 
all  the  precepts  and  denunciations  against  drunkenoess, 
all  the  details  of  the  Hafiitious  acts  perpetrated  under  its 
influence,  which  are  recorded  in  the  Bible,  from  Geneaa 
to  Revelation,  are  directed  against  the  inordinate  drinkers 
of  wine.  It  is  needless  to  say  more  respecting  them,  but 
refer  them  to  that  sacred  volume,  with  the  hope  tbat  it  may 
guide  them  to  salutary  contrition  and  penitential  sorrow. 

UODOKIN.        — 


Great  talents  for 


)  be  ajcoompsaied 


ith  great  politenese:  he  who  eclipses  others,  owes  tbem 
great  civilities,  aud  whatever  a  mistaken  vani^  may  teU 
us,  ii  is  better  lo  please  in  conversation  than  to  shine  in  it. 
— JoHHsorr. 
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NORWICH  CATHEDRAl. 
Wk  inusi  gQ  f«r  bfick  ia  English  untiquity,  to  nolice 
the  sees  from  which  that  of  Norwich  originally 
sprung.  It  appears,  that  as  long  ago  as  the  year  630, 
the  bishop's  seat  for  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Angles 
was  at  Dupwich,  in  Suffolk )  and  that,  about  forty 
years  afterwards,  the  diocese  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  continuing  at  Dunwich,  the  other  being 
fixed  at  North  Elmham,  in  Norfolk,  each  place  having 
its  own  bisbqp.  Towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, however,  these  dioceses  were  formed  into  one, 
called  North  Elmham,  and  so  remained  until  IQ75,  a 
period  full  of  change  as  to  the  positions  of  several 
English  aeee.  Before  the  time  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, some  of  the  cathedral  churches  were  in  mere 
villages ;  but,  by  order  of  a  council  held  by  Arch- 
bishop Lanfrano,  it  was  decreed  that  thenceforward 
the  bishops'  tees  should  he  removed  to  the  chief 
cities ;  andthe  diocese  of  Elmbam  accordingly  became 
that  of  Tbetford.  Thetford,  which  i«  an  ancient 
market-town,  waa  near  yielding  up  its  honour  to 
Bury  St  Edmund's ;  but  when  the  abbot  and  monka 
of  that  rich  monastery,  hacked  by  the  power  of  the 
Pope,  pi«vented  this  arrangement,  Herbert  de  Losinga, 
who  had  been  appointed  Bishop  of  Thetford  by  cor- 
rupt means,  8ettle4  the  see  in  iu  present  situation  at 
NoawIc^• 

In  an  ancient  liatin  history  of  the  foundation  of 
this  Cathedral,  we  are  told  that  Herbert  de  losinga« 
who  had  heen  Prior  of  Fescamp,  in  Normandy,  and 
was  the  favonrite  ehaplain  of  William  Rufus,  pur- 
chased a  spot  at  Norwich,  called  Cowholme,  a  pasture 
belonging  to  the  manor  of  Thorpe.  On  this  site  he 
began  the  Cathedral,  a  Gothic  free-stone  building, 
placing  the  drat  stone,  in  the  name  of  the  blessed 
Trinity,  in  1096.  *'  After  he  had  settled  his  founda- 
tion thoronghly/'  aays  Blomefteld*,  '^and  adorned 
his  chnrch  with  all  manner  of  garments,  robes,  books, 
and  other  neoessariee,  he  depavted  this  life  in  1119, 
and^  was  buried  in  his  own  cathedral,  before  the 
high  <dtar.** 

The  calamity  which  teems  to  have  been  common 
to  almost  every  cathedral  at  that  early  period, — ^ita 
paitial  deatvuctioB  hy  ire,*-occurred  in  at  least  three 
instances  to  that  of  Norwich :  first,  in  1 1 7 1  j  secondly, 
by  design,  in  1^73^  on  the  occasion  of  a  dreadfhl 
riot  which  happened  in  the  city,  at  a  fair  held  on 
Tombland,  a  quarrel^  which  was  not  soon  healed, 
having  broken  out  hctween  the  servants  of  the  mo- 
nastery and  the  inhabitants.  Yet  we  cannot  suppose 
that,  in  either  case,  the  destructioji  of  the  cath^ral 
was  entire,  as  we  clearly  trace  iu  the  present  venerable 
fabric  its  maasive  Norman  features,  tne  chief  of  which 
are  the  semicircnlar  arch,  the  thick  short  column,  and 
the  well-known  varieties  of  rude  moulding  applied  by 
way  of  ornament.  The  oldest  portion  is  the  choir. 
Bishop  Eborard,  Herbert's  successor,  built  the  nave. 
John  of  Oi(ford  was  a  splendid  benefactor,  supplying 
various  ornamental  appendages  to  the  Cathednd  in 
USi7.  Walter  de  Suffield  founded  the  chapel  of  the 
Virgin  Mary;  and  to  Halph  de  Walpole,  in  1297, 
is  given  the  credit  of  having  erected  the  tower,  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  cloister  south  of  the  nave. 

The  pains  and  penalties  visited  on  the  people  far  the 
^ntrages  of  1272  were  ftightfolly  severe.  In  addition 
to  the  forfeiture  of  the  fivef  and  goods  of  several 
persons,  it  was  decreed  that  the  citizens  should, 
within  siij:  years,  pay  dCMM)  marks,  to  restore  the 
church;  a  diecision,  to  the  terms  of  which  they  were 
strictly  kept:  for,  in  1278,  the  new  structure  was 
consecrated  in  the  presence  of  the  King  and  Queen« 
and  many  bishops  and  barons.     Norwich  afterwards 

*  See  hit  Hi9tor7  of  Norfolk, 


enjoyed  the  hoaoiv  of  a  ifoyal  H^  in  1344,  WFhen 
Edward  the  Third,  and  his  eonsait  Philippa*  were 
lodged  in  the  priory,  as  were  Richard  the  Seeoad  and 
his  (jueen  in  1383. 

In  1361  a  violent  hurricane  injured  the  church, 
and  in  1465  it  was  stmck  with  lightning  and  Feceircd 
much  damage.  Following  its  history  to  the  end,  we 
find  that,  in  1509,  the  building,  especially  the  interior, 

suffered  from  ita  old  enemy,  fire,  and  that  in  1601  a 
portion  of  the  aplre  vaa  again  ii^nred  hy  lightning. 
We  now  come  to  the  oftotold,  hot  too  tme,  tale  of 
mischief,  which  ia  tnpplied  by  the  annals  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Durlnf  that  period,  in  a  false  and 
savage  spirit,  which  some  men  mistook  for  righteous 
seal,  the  finest  tpeeimena  of  soulptnre  were  levelled 
to  the  ground  i  tha  heantifnl  pavemenia  of  churches 
trampled  upon  hy  rebds,  and  their  less  stupid  horses; 
and  the  <<  sober  pomp'^  of  our  ehnroh  servfees 
denounced  as  a  remnant  of  popery. 

Of  this  kind  of  assantt  Norwich  Cathedi«l  had  its 
fhll  share )  and  in  perusing  the  detaila  of  havoc  then 
committed  on  the  sacred  edifices,  hy  the  took  of  the 
Parliament,  we  call  to  mind  the  paseage  m  the  74th 
Psalm:— "He  that  hewed  timber  afore  oat  q(  the 
thick  trees,  was  known  to  bring  it  to  an  cxeeUeat  woric. 
But  now  they  break  down  all  the  carved  work  thereof 
with  axes  and  hammers.  They  have  set  fire  upon  Thy 
holy  placee,  and  have  defiled  the  dwelling-plaee  of  Thy 
name,  even  nnto  the  ground  i  Yea,  thay  said  in  their 
hearts.  Let  us  make  havoc  of  them  altc^^ether.** 

This  miserable  vengeance,  however,  was  not  con- 
tented with  venting  itsetf  in  plnndering  mid  demofishiog 
the  windows,  treasureai  and  monuments  of  the  Cathe- 
dral. There  was  an  aged,  pkms,  and  learned  person, 
then  reaident  in  the  palace  adjoining,  who  was  cnieUy 
exposed  to  the  insolence  of  the  soldiery  and  the  mob. 
Bishop  Hall,  translated  from  the  dioeese  of  Exeter 
to  that  of  Norwich  in  1641,  had  become  too  distin- 
guished for  loyalty  and  sound  ret^gioo,  to  escape 
die  fury  of  the  lehela  in  power.  Accordfi^irfy;  haring 
been  driven  from  tha  Honse  of  lioids«  proaceting  with 
twelve  other  prelates,  against  the  y^Utey  o€  anch 
laws  as  should  be  passed  in  their  unwilling  aib- 
sence,  he  waa,  after  being  sent  to  the  Tower,  and 
then  released,  sequestered  as  a  notorions  offender. 
The  conduct  of  the  sequestrators  at  Norwich,  on 
stopping  his  rent,  and  seizing  his  palace,  with  all 
his  real  and  personal  estate,  is  stated  at  length  in 
an  affecting  treatise  of  the  Bishc^'a,  entitled  '  Hard 
M^A8UM»S  "  They  left  me,'*  says  he,  **  not  so  much 
as  a  doaen  of  trenchers,  or  s^  ehMrtt^'f  pwtwrm,  out 
of  their  curious  inventory.**  For  these,  and  other 
particulars  concerning  this  excellent  prelate, — ^his 
undaunted  courage  in  preachiog  at  Norwich,  whenever 
he  could  obtain  the  use  of  a  pulpit, — ^his  hoepitality 
and  charity,  exercised  to  the  utmost  of  his  means,  in 
his  little  property  at  Higham,  after  the  loss  of  his 
bishopric, — and  hii  wonderful  talents,  and  industry 
as  a  Christian  philosopher  and  divine,  we  must  refer 
to  his  life  and  works.  He  died  in  1656,  in  his  82nd 
year. 

Nor  was  thia  the  only  apostolical  pastor  of  our 
Church,  whose  name,  aa  connected  with  Norwich 
Cathedral,  adds  a  peculiar  interest  to  its  history.  Dr. 
George  Home,  author  of  the  invaluable  Commemiary  on 
th§  Book  of  PsaAfw,  was  advanced  to  this  bishopric  in 
1789.  Owing  to  hia  infirmities,  however,  though  he 
was  then  only  fifty-nine,  the  church  coidd  not  Imig 
be  benefited  by  his  piety  and  9eal.  *' Alas!"  said  he, 
on  observing  the  large  fiight  of  steps  which  lend  into 
the  bishQp*s  palace  at  Norwich^  "^  I  am  come  to  these 
stepa  at  a  time  of  life  whe«  I  can  neither  ga  ^  tbem 
nor  down  them  withst^ety,**^  £ven  the  ChfU|p 
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which  he  compoied  for  his  primary  visitatioii,  he  was 
unable  to  deliver |  and  it  was  printed  ''as  intended  to 
be  delivered.'*  This  exemplary  prelate  died  at  Bath  in 
January,  1792>  in  the  sixty-second  year  (rf  his  age, 
and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Elthanii  kent^ 
where  his  tomb  and  epitaph  may  be  seen. 

Having  furnished  this  short>  and  necessarily  im- 
perfect, sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Cathedral,  and 
of  its  two  most  distinguished  bishops,  we  have  only 
space  to  add  a  general  description  of  the  structure^  as 
stated  in  the  modern  edition  of  Dugdales  Manasiicon, 

The  Cathedral  eorisistB  of  a  Nate,  with  side  aisles :  a 
North  and  Solith  Trariseptt  without  aisles  or  columns  |  a 
Choir,  occupying  part  of  the  nave  and  area  under  the  tower ; 
an  unoccupied  space  east  of  the  choir)  and  a  Chancel,  with 
side  aisles,  continued  round  the  scmicirculai'  east  etid;  a 
Chapel  of  very  singular  fbtm  at  the  sbuth-east  angle,  and  a 
corresponding  Chapel  at  the  noftheast  angle;  a  squafe 
Chapel,  branching  from  the  south  side  Of  the  bhoir;  a  small 
Chatiel,  with  a  •oinicirrular  eftat  end,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
north  transept;  and  a  Tuwer  and  Spire  risins  where  the 
Choir,  Nave,  and  Transept  joini  To  the  south  side  of  the 
nave  is  the  Cloister,  forming  a  square  of  174  feet  within  the 
N  walb. 

PML 

Extreme  length  of  the  Church  from  east  to  west    »    .411 
Length  of  the  Nave  from  the  west  door  to  the  Transept  140 

Width  of  the  Nave  and  Aisles 72 

Height  of  the  Tower  atid^  Spi^e 315 

Several  repairs  have  taken  place  from  time  to  timci 
particularly  soon  after  the  Restoration,  and  more 
recently,  in  17 GS,  and  in  \S()7 ;  and  we  learn  that 
very  considerable  alterations  have  been  commenced, 
and  are  now  in  progress,  imder  the  direction  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter. 
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BISHOP  HORNE'S  COMMENTARY  ON  THE 

PSALMS. 

Many  of  our  readers  havei  no  doubt,  derived  profit 
and  delight  from  reading  this  work.  With  what 
satisfaction  the  pious  author  composed  it,  may  best  be 
judged  from  the  following  passage  in  his  Preface. 

Could  the  author  flatter  himself  that  any  one  would  hate 
the  pleasure  in  reading  the  following  exposition,  which  he 
hath  had  in  writing  it,  he  would  not  fear  the  loss  of  his 
labour.  The  employment  detached  him  from  the  bustle 
and  hurry  of  life,  the  din  of  politics,  and  the  noise  of 
fblly.  Vanity  and  vexafton  ftew  away  for  a  season ;  care 
and  disquietude  came  not  near  hift  dwelling.  He  arose 
fVesh  as  the  morning  to  his  task:  the  silenee  of  th6  night 
invited  him  to  pursue  it;  and  he  can  truly  sayi  that  food 
and  rest  were  not  preferred  before  it.  Every  Psalm  im- 
proved infinitely  on  bis  acquaintance  with  it,  and  no  one 
gave  him  uneasiness  but  the  last;  for  then  he  grieved  that 
his  Work  wad  done,  tiappier  hours  than  those  which  have 
been  spent  in  these  meditations  ofl  the  Songs  of  8ion,  he 
never  enpeets  to  see  in  this  world.  Very  pleasantly  did 
they  pass,  and  move  smoothly  and  swiftly  along ;  for  when 
thus  engaged,  he  counted  no  time.  They  are  gone,  hut 
have  left  a  relish  and  a  fragrance  on  the  mind ;  and  the  re- 
membrance of  them  is  sweet.  ^ 

The  pure  and  sWeet  feelitlg  With  which  this  ex- 
cellent prelate  dwells  on  hl6  ptist  labours,  if  labours 
they  can  be  called,  could  scarcdy  have  been  greater, 
had  he  foreseen  the  immense  circulation  which  his 
work  enjoys^  and  the  universal  esteetn  in  which  it  is 
held.  M. 


**  As  thou  wilt--*-what  thou  wilt-^when  thou  wilt,*'  are  the 
emphatio  expiessionfe  of  the  fkith  and  resignation  of 
Thomas  &  Kempis. 

Clbmenct  is  a  debt  which  we  ought  to  pay  to  those  that 
crave  it,  when  we  have  cause  to  helieve  they  would  not 
after  abuse  it,  since  God  hims^f  suffers  us  not  to  pay  any 
thin^  M  his  mefoy,  but  only  prayers  and  praises. — Icon 


LIGHT. 
Eysry  one  may  be  eonvinced,  by  his  own  observa 
tion,  of  the  great  effect  of  the  presence  or  absence  of 
light  on  the  growth  of  plants.  As  animal  life  ex- 
hibits less  striking  changes,  the  influence  of  light 
upon  it,  is  in  general  wholly  lost  sight  of.  The  fol- 
lowing experiment  can  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  reality 
and  power : — 

Frogs>  in  passing  from  the  e§^  to  maturity,  go 
through  an  intermediate  state,  in  which  they  are 
called  tadpoles.  They  then  not  only  have  no  limbs, 
and  possess  a  tail,  but,  like  fishes,  live  in  water,  and 
breathe  by  means  of  gills  instead  of  lungs^  Dr. 
Edwards  took  a  considerable  number  of  frogs  in  this 
state,  and  dividing  them  into  two  portions,  placed 
them  under  water  in  perfectly  similar  circumstancesi 
except  that  the  one  portion  was  exposed  to  light  and 
the  other  excluded  from  it.  This  difference  had  the 
very  remarkable  efi^ct  of  retarding  the  transformation 
of  the  latter  to  the  state  of  perfect  frogs.  Whilst 
the  tadpoles  in  the  light  had  undergone  this  change* 
several  of  those  in  the  dark  retained  their  original 
form,  but  had  greatly  increased  in  size.  The  effect 
of  the  absence  of  light  appears  likewise  to  be 
shown  in  the  colour  and  structure  of  the  proteus*  and 
some  other  animals,  which  inhabit  situations  into 
which  light  never  enters. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  man  is  altogether  insen- 
sible to  the  influence  of  an  agent  which  is  capable  of 
producing  so  marked  an  effect  on  inferior  animals  | 
and  we  can  scarcely  refrain  from  in  part  attributing 
to  this  cause,  not  only  the  peculiar  appearancej  and 
the  prevalence  of  a  particular  kind  of  rickets^  accom- 
panied by  idiocy,  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  some 
deep  and  shaded  valleys,  but  also  the  sallow  and 
sickly  complexions  of  the  inhabitants  of  confined 
cities*  when  compared  with  the  ruddy  glow  on  the 
checks  of  the  peasant. 

The  narrowness  of  the  streets,  in  coiyunction  with 
the  height  of  the  houses,  offers  a  great  and  almost 
irremediable  obstacle  to  the  free  access  of  light  | 
and  as  we  can  only  hope  to  see  it  partially  removed* 
it  becomes  the  more  important  to  turn  the  admitted 
rays  of  the  sun  to  the  greatest  advantage*  This  is 
far  from  being  done.  The  dark,  and  almost  black, 
external  walls  absorb  nearly  all  the  light  which  falls 
upon  them  j  hence  little  or  no  benefit  is  gained  from 
reflection. 

An  easy  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  whitening  the 
walls.  The  means  of  doing  this  are  within  the  reach 
of  all,  since  the  object  might  be  effected  by  the 
cheapest  lime-wash,  as  well  as  by  the  most  costly 
stucco.  In  narrow  and  confined  streets  the  process 
should  be  performed  regularly  and  annually.  The 
fall  of  the  year  would  be  the  best  seasoui  as  the 
fresh  white  would  then  afford  some  compensation  for 
the  shortness  and  dulness  of  the  days.  In  doing  so 
we  have  Nature  herself  for  our  guide,  for  we  see  her 
in  Winter  overspread  every  thing  with  a  covering  of 
the  purest  white.  Before  the  return  of-  long  and 
bright  days  could  render  the  general  prevalence  of 
white  injurious  or  unpleasant  to  the  eyes,  the  smoke 
of  innumerable  chimneys  would  have  sufficiently 
changed  the  colour  to  do  away  all  danger  of  this 
kind.  The  influence  of  the  measure  would  not  be 
confined  to  day-time  and  twilight,  tn  increasing  the 
effect  of  the  street  lamps,  its  advantages  would  be  still 
more  conspicuous. Hodgkin 


How  many  habits  and  opiniotiS  do  we  begin  with  IVom 
impulse,  and  persevere  in  from  indolence :  as  idleness  is 
the  root  of  all  evil,  so  indolence  is  the  bar  to  all  improve- 
ment.— Djmby. 
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THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  POTTERY  AND 
PORCELAIN.  No.  I. 
The  first  advances  towards  civilizatioQ  must  have 
Bxiggested  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  the 
convenience,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  possessing  ves- 
sels of  various  descriptions,  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
their  food.  The  objects  which  would  first  present 
themselves  to  their  notice  for  this  purpose,  would 
be  the  larger  kinds  of  shells  3  and,  in  hot  climates, 
the  hard  coverings  of  the  cocoa-nut,  or  the  larger 
description  of  gourds.  In  some  cases,  the  skins  of 
beasts  were  employed,  as  they  are  at  present  in  many 
eastern  countries,  where  they  are  sewn  up,  and  formed 
into  a  kind  of  leather  bottle,  to  hold  milk,  wine,  and 
other  liquors  *.  But  the  people  of  more  temperate 
regions  would  not  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  these 
natural  productions,  and  would  consequently  be  obliged 
to  resort  to  other  substances.  Clay,  which  in  many 
countries  is  found  in  such  great  abundance,  from  its 
adhesive  property,  and  on  account  of  its  being  able 
to  retain  its  form  when  dry,  and  becoming  insoluble 
in  water,  after  having  been  subjected  to  the  action  of 
fire,  would  naturally  attract  the  attention  of  an 
improving  people :  from  this  it  arises,  that  the  early 
remains  of  culinary  and  other  vessels,  which  have 
been  discovered,  have  been  formed  of  this  material. 
Among  the  remains  of  ancient  Egypt,  numerous 
vessels  are  found,  formed  of  common  clay,  and 
baked  in  the  fire:  although  the  workmanship  of 
these  is  rude,  the  forms  of  many  are  extremely  ele- 
gant, and  much  superior  in  every  respect  to  the 
earlier  attempts  of  modem  nations.  Engravings  of 
several  of  these  are  given  on  the  following  page. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  specimens  represented 
in  the  engraving,  are  evidently  utensils  which  were 
employed  for  domestic  purposes.  The  small  vessel 
with  the  spout  is  seen  in  many  Egyptian  paintings 
in  the  hands  of  the  priest,  who  employed  it  in  religious 
ceremonies,  in  pouring  out  a  libation  to  the  honour 
of  the  Deity.  There  is  no  doubt  it  was  a  vessel  of 
this  description  which  is  alluded  to  in  several  parts 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  where  mention  is  made  of 
the  phial  employed  in  pouring  out  the  oil  at  the 
consecration  of  kings.  Several  of  the  vessels  with 
bandies,  are  represented  as  blackened  on  the  lower 
part :  these  are  most  likely  such  as  were  used  for 
cookery,  and  the  black  colour  is  intended  for  the 
effects  of  the  fire  and  smoke.  We  find  vessels  of 
this  description  in  the  Egyptian  paintings,  about  the 
time  the  Israelites  were  in  bondage  in  Egypt  3  and 
we  may  consider  them  as  accurate  pictures  of  the 
"  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,**  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 

It  appears  from  the  engraving,  representing  an 
Egyptian  potter  at  work,  that  the  potter's  wheel 
was  not  at  that  time  invented.  The  kneading  of 
the  clay  seems  from  other  ancient  paintings,  to 
have  been  effected  by  the  workman,  by  means  of  his 
feet;  and  the  furnaces  were  very  small,  and  inca- 
pable of  holding  many  vessels  at  one  time. 

After  the  lapse  of  time,  a  finer  description  of  ware 
was  invented,  which  is  now  called  porcelain,  or  china. 
The  first  inventors  of  poreelain,  as  far  as  our  know- 
ledge goes,  were  the  Chinese,  and  for  many  years  all 
our  supply  was  derived  from  that  country.  We  shall 
therefore  occupy  the  remainder  of  this  paper  with  a 
description  of  the  Chinese  method  of  manufacturing 
porcelain,  reserving  an  account  of  the  European  ma- 
nufactures of  coarse  pottery  and  porcelain  for  a  future 
number. 

In  most  cases,  the  manufactures  of  nations  as  they 
increase  in   civilization,  become  more   perfect;    but 

•  See  Saturday  Magasine,  Vol.  1.,  p.  44. 


although  this  is  almost  universally  the  case,  we  nnM 
not  apply  the  rule  to  the  Chinese.  This  singnlar 
people  appear  for  a  time  to  have  outstripped  all 
others  in  their  arts  and  inventions,  and  then,  as  if 
contented  with  what  they  had  effected,  and  consider- 
ing that  no  further  improvement  could  be  made,  they 
set  their  faces  against  any  alteration,  and,  remained, 
at  the  best,  stationary,  until  others  had  gone  far 
beyond  them.  It  is  the  universal  belief  io  China, 
that  the  poreelain-ware  of  former  times  was  much 
superior  to  any  of  which  the  present  age  can  boast 

There  was  formerly  a  peculiar  kind  of  china  made, 
which  went  by  the  name  of  magic  porcelain,  but  the 
art  of  making  it  is  entirely  forgotten.  The  magic 
porcelains  exhibited  their  colours  and  devices  oidy 
when  filled  with  water,  and  were  therefore  regarded 
as  the  most  curious  and  romantic  specimens  of  the 
art  to  which  they  belonged. 

Though  the  mode  in  which  tney  were  manufac- 
tured cannot  now  be  described  with  accuracy,  the 
foUowing  has  been  conjectured  as  not  very  remote 
from  the  truth.  The  first  requisite,  which  was  quite 
indispensable,  was,  that  the  vessel  be  extremely  thin, 
so  that  the  figures  to  be  formed  might  be  suffidently 
clear  and  perceptible.  After  the  vessel  had  been 
baked,  the  figures,  which  were  mostly  fish,  as  these 
corresponded  best  with  the  water,  must  be  formed  on 
the  inside ;  and  after  the  colour  has  had  time  to  dry, 
a  second  extremely  thin  coat,  of  the  same  substance 
of  which  the  vessel  was  constructed,  must  be  spread 
over  the  whole  of  the  inner  part.  The  vessel  being 
baked  and  the  outside  only,  glazed,  the  raaghaess  oi 
the  internal  surface  would  prevent  the  figures  being 
seen  until  it  wiCs  rendered  transparent  by  filling  the 
vessel  with  water  or  any  other  liquid.  To  understand 
this,  let  us  take  a  piece  of  ground  glass,  and  endeavour 
to  look  through  it:  this  we  shall  find  impossible  as 
long  as  the  surface  is  dry,  but  if  it  is  wetted,  greased, 
or  varnished,  it  will  become  neariy  as  transparent  as 
a  piece  of  plain  glass.  The  Japanese,  and  some  others 
of  the  Eastern  nations,  appear  to  have  understood  the 
art  of  making  china,  but  never  brought  it  to  the  same 
perfection  as  the  Chinese. 

The  principal  substances  used  in  the  manufacture 
are  two  kinds  of  earths,  or  pounded  stones,  called 
kaolin  and  petuntze :  both,  however,  are  nearly  of 
the  same  nature,  consisting  of  about  three -fourths  of 
sUex  (flint),  the  remaining  fourth  beii^  chiefly  com- 
posed of  alumina  (pure  clay).  After  these  substances 
have  been  well  bruised  and  reduced  to  powder,  they 
are  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  water,  and  well  stirred ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  liquid  is  then  skimmed  off,  and 
placed  in  another  receptacle,  where  the  fine  powder 
it  contains  is  allowed  to  settle,  when  the  water  k 
poured  off,  and  the  mass  which  is  left  is  placed  la 
square  moulds  to  dry. 

Proper  proportions  of  these  two  substances  being 
taken,  and  properiy  combined,  are  put  into  a  large 
pit  or  basin,  well  paved  and  cemented^  and  are 
trodden  by  the  workmen,  and  hardened  until  they 
obtain  a  proper  consistence;  they  are  then  removed 
and  rolled  or  kneaded  a  second  time  on  a  slate,  ifdien 
the  least  admixture  of  any  foreign  substance,  even  a 
hair  or  a  grain  of  sand,  is  carefully  guarded  against, 
to  prevent  failure  in  any  of  the  subsequent  processes. 

The  modelling  of  china  is  performed,  as  with  us, 
by  means  of  the  potter-s  wheel,  or  by  the  use  of 
moulds.  So  great  is  the  division  of  labour  in  this 
manufacture,  among  this  precise  people,  that  one  cop 
is  passed  through  the  hands  of  no  less  than  seventy 
individuals. 

The  Chinese,  for  many  ages,  used  only  white 
porcelain,  which  was  first  supmetled  by  Uae, 
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soon  arterwarda  every  varietf  of  shade  of  coloar  was 
introduceit.  The  bine,  it  is  supposed,  they  originally 
prepared  from  a  species  of  lapis  lazuli,  which,  pre- 
vion*  to  being  used,  was  calcined  and  reduced  to  a 
powder  of  the  greatest  fineness  j  but  as  Britain  can 
sa)q>ly  them  with  amalt  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they 
can  prepare  it,  they  obtain  the  article  from  this 
country.  The  fine  deep  blue  by  which  the  most 
ancient  chinaware  was  characterised,  and  which  is  so 
'  much  valued  by  the  cnrions,  is  now  no  lunger  to  be 
seen  ;  the  art  of  making  it,  indeed,  seems  to  be 
entirely  lost. 

la  preparing  the  glazes,  the  most  tedious   pro- 
cesses are  gone  through.     The  impalpable  powd^  of 


peluHtie  (already  described,)  and  the-fmo,  (calcined 
gypsum,  plaster  of  Paris,)  are  mixed  with 'water  in 
certain  proportions.  Lime  ia  stacked  by  sprinkling  it 
with  water ;  and  its  powder,  placed  on  ^temate  layers 
of  fern,  is  repeatedly  burned,  and  one  per  cent,  of 
she-kao  is  added  to  this,  in  a  suitable  quantity  of 
water.  With  these  materials,  mixed  with  water  in 
various  proportions,  the  glaze,  or,  as  the  Chinese  call 
it,  the  oil,  ia  made.  We  shall  not  enter  at  present 
into  the  different  processes  of  baking,  painting,  gild- 
ing, glazing,  &c.,  as  we  intend  to  describe  more  fully 
these  parts  of  the  manufacture,  when  referring  to 
the  improved  methods  resorted  to  in  Europe. 
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EXERCISE  OF  THE  LUN08. 

JuDicxpvs  exercise  of  the  lungs  is  one  of  th«  tnott 
efficacious  means  which  we  ran  employ  for  promoting 
their  development,  and  warding  off  their  diseases.  In 
this  respect  the  organs  of  respiration  closely  resemble 
the  mnscles  and  aU  other  organised  parts.  They  are 
made  to  be  used  -,  and  if  they  are  left  in  habitual  in- 
activity, their  strength  and  health  arc  unavoidably 
impaired  j  while,  if  their  exercise  be  ill-timed  or  etces- 
sive,  disease  will  as  certainly  follow. 

The  lungs  may  be  exercised  indirrdiy,  by  such 
kinds  of  bodily  or  muscular  exercise  as  rec^ulres 
quicker  and  deeper  breathing  j  and  direttly,  by  the 
employment  of  the  voice  in  speaking,  reading  aloud, 
crying,  or  singinR.  lu  general,  both  ought  to  be 
conjoined  :  but  when  the  chief  object  is  to  improve 
the  lungs,  those  kinds  which  have  a  tendency  to 
expand  the  chest,  and  call  the  organs  of  respiration 
into  play,  ought  to  be  especially  preferred.  Rowing  : 
a  boat,  fencing,  shuttlecock,  and  the  proper  use  of  ! 
the  skipping-rope>  dumb-bells,  and  gymnastics,  are  of  i 
this  description.  All  of  them  employ  actively  the 
muscles  of  the  chest  and  trunk,  and  excite  the  lungs 
themselves  to  freer  and  fuller  expansion.  Climbing 
up  hill  is,  for  the  same  reason,  an  exercise  of  high 
utility,  in  giving  tone  and  freedom  to  the  pulmonary 
functions. 

When,  either  from  hereditary  predisposition,  or 
accidental  causes,  the  chest  is  unusually  weak,  every 
effort  should  be  made,  from  infancy  upwards,  to 
favour  the  growth  and  strength  of  the  lungs,  by  the 
habitual  use  of  such  of  the  above-mentioned  exercises 
as  can  be  most  readily  practised*  The  earlier  they 
are  resorted  to,  and  the  more  steadily  they  are  pur- 
sued, the  more  certainly  will  their  beneficial  results 
be  experienced. 

Habitual  exercise  in  a  hilly  country,  and  the  (te- 
quent  ascent  of  acclivities,  especially  in  pursuit  of  an 
object,  are  well  known  to  have  a  powerful  effect  in 
improvUg  the  wind,  and  strengthening  the  lungs,  which 
is  just  another  way  of  saying  that  they  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  chest,  promote  free  circulation  through 
the  pulmonary  vessels,  and  lead  to  the  more  complete 
oxygenation  of  the  blood.  Hence  the  vigorous  appe- 
tite, the  increased  muscular  power,  and  cheerfulness 
of  mind,  so  commonly  felt  by  the  invalid,  on  his 
removal  to  the  mountains,  are  not  to  be  wondered  at 

Before  such  practices,  however,  can  be  resorted  to 
with  advantage,  or  even  with  safety,  there  must  be 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  active  disease  existing.  If 
there  be,  the  adoption  of  such  exercise  will^  in  all 
probability,  occasion  the  most  serious  injury.  The 
advantage  of  these  exercises,  in  giving  tone  and  capa- 
city to  the  lungs,  where  debility,  rather  than  disease, 
is  complained  of,  is  shown  in  their  being  regularly 
resorted  to  in  preparing  for  the  race- course  and  for 
the  field.  The  true  sportsman  puts  himself  in  train- 
ing, as  well  as  his  dog  or  his  horse,  and  fits  himself 
for  the  moors  by  regular  excursions  pt^vious  to  the 
12th  of  August.  By  so  doing,  he  improves  his  wind, 
and  increases  his  muscular  strength  to  a  remarkable 
extent,  in  a  very  short  time. 

When  no  active  pulmonary  disease  exists,  these 
exercises  may,  with  the  best  effects,  be  frequently 
carried  so  far  as  to  induce  free  perspiration  *,  only 
great  care  ought  to  be  taken  immediately  after  to  rub 
the  surface  of  the  body  thoroughly  dry,  and  to  change 
the  dress.  It  is  quite  ascertained,  that,  with  these 
precautions,  perspiration  from  exercise  is  the  reverse 
of  debilitating.  It  equalizes  and  gently  stimulates 
the  circulation,  relieves  the  internal  organs,  improves 
digestion,  and  invigorates  the  skin. 

Direct  exerdsfc  of  the  lungs,  in  practising  deep  in- 


spiratimis,  speaking,  reciting,  singing,  and  plftying  osi 
wind  instruments,  is  very  influenti^  fbr  good  or  for 
evil,  according  as  it  is  indulged  in  with  or  without  dot 
reference  to  ^  conatitution  of  the  indi  viduaL    If  it  is 
properiy  managed,  and  peraeverad  in,  particularly  be- 
fore the  frame  has  become  consi^dateiC  nothing  ttniii 
more  to  expand  the  chest,  and  give  tone  and  health 
to  the  important  organs  contained  in  It ;  but,  if  eKfacr 
ill-timed,  or  carried  to  excess,  nothing  can  be  moit 
detrimental.     As  a  preventive  measure,  I>r.  Clafte 
is  Iti  the  habit  of  recommending  the  full  expansion  of 
the  chest  in  the  following  manner : — "  We  desire  the 
young  person,  while  standing,  to  throw  his  mrms  aod 
shoulders  back,  and,  while  in  this  position^  to  inhalD 
slowly  as  much  air  as  he  can,  and  repeat  this  exercise 
at  short  intervals,  several  times  in  succeaaioa :  when 
this  can  be  done  in  the  open  air,  it  is  most  detirable, 
a  double  advantage  being  thus  obtained  by  the  prsc- 
tice.     Some  exercise  of  this  kind  should  be  adopted 
daily  by  all  young  persons,  more  especially  by  those 
whose  chests  are  narrow  or  deformed,  and  sboold  be 
slowly  and  gradually  increased." 

For  the  same  reason,  the  crying  sttd  sobhing  of 
children  contribute  much  to  their  future  healtii,  nn- 
less  they  are  caused  by  disease,  and  carried  to  a  very 
unusual  excess.  The  loud  laugh,  ^d  noisy  exdama- 
tions  attending  the  sports  of  Uie  yotmg,  hare  aa 
evident  relation  to  the  same  beneficial  end,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  encouraged,  instead  Of  being 
repressed,  as  they  are  often  sought  to  be,  by  those 
who,  having  forgotten  that  they  themselves  were  once 
young,  seek  in  childhood  the  gravity  alid  decorum  of 
more  advanced  age. 

Beneficial  as  the  direct  exercise  of  the  lungs  is 
thus  shown  to  be.  In  strengthening  the  chest,  its  in- 
fluence extends  sttll  fprther.  Tne  stimulns  thence 
arising  is,  in  truth,  essential  to  the  healthy  perform- 
ance of  the  digestive  functions,  and  is  one  of  the 
means  arranged  by  the  Creator  for  the  purpose. 
Consequently,  if  the  lungs  be  rarely  ctdled  into 
active  exercise,  not  only  do  they  suffer,  but  an  im- 
portant condition  of  digestion  being  withdrawn,  the 
stomach  and  baweU  also  become  weakened,  and  indi- 
gestion and  its  consequences  make  their  appeaninoe. 

Reading  aloud,  public  speaking,  and  lecturing,  are 
excellent  exercises  for  developing  the  lungs  and  the 
chest.  But,  as  they  require  some  exertion,  they 
ought  to  be  indulged  in  with  prudence,  and  with 
constant  reference  to  the  constitution  and  health  of 
the  individual.  When  early  resorted  to,  and  steadily 
persevered  in,  they  are  very  useful  in  warding  off 
disease,  and  communicating  strength  to  an  important 
function.  But  when  begun  suddenly,  and  carried  ta 
excess  by  persons  of  weak  lungs,  they  are  nxirt 
directly  injurious  than  almost  any  other  cause. 

When  oisease  of  any  kind  exists  in  the  chest,  ike 
exercise  of  the  lungs  in  speaking,  reading,  and  sing- 
inff,  and  also  in  ordinary  muscular  exertion,  ought 
either  to  be  entirely  refrained  from,  or  strictly  regu- 
lated by  professional  advice.     When  a  joint  is  son 
or  inflamed,    we    know   that    motion    impedes  its 
recovery.      When   the  eye   is   affected,   we,   for  a 
similar  reason,  shut   out  the  light;    and  when  the 
stomach  is  disordered,  we  have  respect  to  its  con- 
dition, and  become  more  careful  about  diet.      The 
lungs   demand  a  treatment,  founded  on  the  same 
general  principle.     If  they  are  inflamed,  they  must 
not  be   exercised,    otherwise   mischief   will    ensue. 
Hence,  in  a  common  cold  of  any  severity,  ukmce, 
which  is  the  absence  of  direct  pulmonary  exerdse, 
ought  to  be  preserved,  and  will,  in  truth,  be  its  own 
reward.     In  severe  cases,  and  in  acute  hiftlUBfttairtion 
of  the  chest,  this  rule  is  of  tiie  greatest  importawse. 
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It  18  commoii  to  meet  with  patients  who  camiot  speak 
three  words  without  excitiag  a  fit  of  coughing,  and 
wboj  notwithstanding,  cannot  he  persuaded  that 
apssJcing  retards  their  recovery.  In  like  manner,  in 
spitting  of  blood,  and  in  the  early  stage  of  tubercular 
consumptkm,  when  ^e  breathing  cannot  be  excited 
without  direct  mischief,  it  is  often  difficult  to  convince 
the  patient  of  the  necessity  of  silence.  He  perhaps 
does  not  feel  pain  on  attempting  to  speak,  and  says 
that  *'  it  merely  raises  a  short  tickling  cough,  which 
is  nothing."  But  if  he  persists,  deiu^y-bought  ex* 
perienee  will  teach  him  his  error. 

All  violent  exercise  ought,  for  similar  reasons,  to 
be  reflrained  from,  during,  at  least,  the  active  stages 
of  cold.  Everything  which  hurries  the  breathing, 
whether  walking  fast,  ascending  an  acclivity,or  reading 
aloud,  has  the  same  effect  on  the  diseased  lungs  that 
motion  of  the  bone  has  on  an  inflamed  joint.  Many 
persons  hurt  themselves  much  more  by  the  active 
exercise  they  take  during  a  severe  cold,  than  by  the 
mere  exposure  to  the  weather.  A  person,  when 
suffering  from  eold,  may  go  out  for  a  short  time,  even 
in  an  open  carriage,  more  safely  than  on  foot. 

After  all  active  disease  has  been  snbdued,  or  when 
nothing  but  delicacy  remains,  the  adequate  exercise 
of  the  lungs  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  promoting 
effectual  recovery.  Those  parents,  therefore,  act 
most  erroneously,  who,  in  their  apprehensive  anxiety 
for  the  protection  of  their  delicate  children,  scrupu- 
lously prohibit  them  from  every  kind  of  exercise 
which  requires  the  least  effort,  and  shut  them  up 
from  the  open  air  during  Winter,  with  the  false  hope 
of  thereby  warding  off  colds,  and  protecting  their 
lungs.  The  greatest  delicacy  of  constitution  has 
been  thus  engendered,  especially  when  an  undue 
quantity  of  warm  clothing  was  employed. 

[CoMBE*9  PhytioUfgy  applied  to  Hmlth,} 
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WHAT   IS   THAT,   MOTHER? 

What  is  that,  motker  ?— 

The  Uurk,  my  cUild,— 
Ths  mora  has  but  just  looked  out,  aad  spiUed, 
When  he  Ktarts  from  his  humble^  grsssy  nest, 
And  is  np  and  away,  with  the  dew  on  his  breast, 
And  a  hymii  in  his  hearty  to  yon  pure,  br^ht  sphere, 
To  warble  it  ont  in  his  Maker^s  ear. 
Ever,  my  child,  be  thy  mom*s  first  lays 
Tuned,  like  the  larVs,  to  thy  Maker*8  praise. 

What  is  thstti  mother  ?^ 

The  dove,  my  son. — 
And  that  low,  sweet  voice,  like  a  widow*q  moaDgi 
Is  flowing  out  from  her  gentle  breest, 
CoQstant  and  pure  by  that  lo«ely  nest, 
A^  the  wave  is  poured  from  some  crystal  un, 
For  her  distant  dear  one's  quick  retunu 
^ver,  my  son,  be  thou  like  the  dove, — 
In  friendsliip  as  fiuthful,  as  constant  in  love. 

What  is  that,  mother  ?— 

The  eagle,  boy. 
Proudly  careering  his  eonrae  of  joy, 
Firm  in  his  own  mountain  vigour  relying, 
Breasting  the  dark  storm,  the  red  bolt  Mying; 
His  wing  on  the  wind,  and  his  eye  on  the  sun. 
He' swerves  not  a  haiv,  but  bears  onward,  right  oa. 
Boy,  may  the  eagle's  flight  ever  be  thine, 
Onward  and  upward,  true  to  the  line. 

WUat  is  thAt>  mother?-- 

The  swaU]^  my  love, — 
He  is  floating  down  from  his  native  grove. 
No  loved  one  now,  no  nestling  nigh ; 
He  is  floating  down  by  himself  to  die; 
Death  darkens  his  eye,  and  nnplumes  his  wings, 
Yet  the  sweetest  song  is  the  k^  he  sings. 
live  so,  my  kxve,  that  when  Death  shall  oome, 
Swan-like  and  sweet,  it  may  wirft  thee  home, — ^Doane. 


7HB   ANIMALS,   AND   ANIMAL    PRODUCTS 
EMPLOTRD  AS  FOOD  BY  MAN. 

GSNYRAL  KnUMBHATION  OF  ANIVA1.S.— OoOKING.-^TilB 

Ox  KiNo«— The  Shssp — Salt. 

Thb  number  of  species  of  animals  which  msn  oonsuross 
Ibr  flx>d  SFS  hardly  less  numerous  than  those  of  tbe  vege- 
tables. Of  the  nineteen  classes  into  wbioh  the  former 
natural  kingdom  is  divided,  eight  or  nine  contribute  to  the 
regular  sustenance  of  the  most  refined  and  civilised  nations; 
and  some  species  of  all  classes  are  either  habitually  eaten 
by  savage  tnbes  of  diflferent  countries,  or,  at  Istst,  tie  ooos- 
sionslly  had  recourse  to  under  peculiar  circumstanoes ;  ss, 
ibr  instance,  during  a  scarcity.  The  disestive  powers  of 
the  human  stomach  are  nearly  unlimiteo,  and  it  is  com- 
monly deficiency  in  quantity  rather  than  the  qualify  of  the 
animal  substance,  tnat  causes  disease  or  mortality.  We 
shall  here,  however,  only  enumerate  the  animals  which  are 
ordinarily  consumed  by  the  cultivated  nations  of  Surope 
and  America,  and  shidl  arrange  them  according  to  the 
classification  of  the  naturalist 

Of  tbe  chtss  Mammalia,  the  most  important  anUr  to 
man,  in  this  point  of  view,  is,  and  from  the  earliest  ages  has 
been,  that  of  the  Ruminating  Animals,  comprising  the  Ox, 
the  Sheep,  the  Goat,  and  Deer  of  all  kinds. 

The  Hog  and  its  congeners,  belonging  to  the  order 
Pachydermata  (thick  skinned),  rank  next. 

The  Bear  is  the  only  genus  of  carnivorous  animals  which 
furnishes  a  species  eaten  by  Europeans.  That  species, 
the  Brown  Bear  of  Russia  and  Northern  Europe,  is  an 
herbivorous  quadruped, — and  of  this  animal,  it  is  only  par- 
ticular parts  which  are  on  some  occasions  eaten.  In  China, 
indeed,  the  poor  do  habitually  eat  Dogs ;  and  even  Cats  and 
Wolves  are  said  to  be  eaten  in  some  parts  of  Europe ;  but 
these  are  cases  of  scarcity  of  food  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation, which  we  have  already  excepted  from  our  view  of 
the  subject. 

Hares  and  Rabbits  belong  to  the  order  Bodentia  (Gnaw- 
ers), as  do  also  the  Marmot,  Cavi,  Guinea-pig,  Kangaroo, 
Jerboa,  &c.  &c.,  which  are  occasionally  consumed  by  our 
colonists  in  different  quarters  of  the  globe. 

The  number  of  genera  of  Birds,  of  which  species  are 
eaten,  is  very  great.  The  order  Oallince,  corresponds  to  the 
Ruminantia  in  importance,  since  it  embraces  the  Domestic 
Fowl,  the  Turkey,  Guinea-Hen,  Pheasant,  Partridge,  Black- 
Cock,  Peacock,  Grouse,  &c.  Next  ranks  that  of  Palmipedes 
(Web-fboted),  containing  the  Swan,  GkMse,  Duck,  Widgeon, 
Teal,  8(c.  &c.  Snipes,  Woodcocks,  &c.,  belong  to  the  order 
GralUjB.    These  are  all  that  need  be  mentioned. 

Of  Rbptiles,  the  Turtle  is  interesting  to  two  very  oppo- 
site sorts  of  persons :  namely,  seamen,  to  whom  it  a  luxury 
in  the  absence  of  other  fresh  meat,  and  epicures,  to  whom 
it  is  always  a  luxury.  With  these  exceptions,  this  class  fur- 
nishes no  food  to  civilized  nations. 

It  is  far  otherwise  with  Fish:  the  number  of  species 
which  contribute  to  our  diet  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  class,  and  vary  as  much  in  magnitude,  as  in  form  and 
habits.  From  the  Sturgeon  to  the  Yirbite-bait — ^from  the 
Plaice  and  Halibut  to  the  Eel,  the  ocean,  rivers,  lakes,  and 
rivulets,  are  ransacked  for  this  invaluable  and  inexhaustible 
kind  of  food. 

The  Oyster,  Cockle,  Muscle,  Whelk,  and  a  few  others,  are 
all  the  Molluscous  animals  that  fhll  under  our  notice ; 
Crabs,  Lobsters,  Crawfish,  Crayfish,  Shrimps,  Prawns,  &c., 
are  furnished  by  the  class  Testacea,  and  conclude  our 
catalogue. 

The  liesh  of  animals  is  greativ  infiuenoed  by  their  mode 
of  life,  the  quantity  of  exercise  wnich  they  take,  and  even  by 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  killed  to  serve  us  fbr  food.  The 
flesh  of  wild  animals  is  in  a  healthier  state,  more  abundant 
in  the  various  nutritive  principles,  and  these  are  more 
equally  distributed,  than  that  of  domesticated  animals ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  the  fbrraer  is  tougher,  or  more  fibrous  and 
sinewy.  These  Qualities  are  somewhat  modified  by  violent 
exercise  just  bcrore  death;  and  hence  it  is  a  fact,  that 
when  game  is  hunted,  the  quality  of  the  meat  is  im- 
proved. Hence,  too,  the  reason  why  wild  birds  are  more 
fiavoured,  and  in  every  respect  better,  than  fowls  kept  in 
yards  or  coops. 

Fish,  as  has  been  stated,  is  an  excellent  food>  provided 
there  is  enough  of  it;  but  shell-fish,  of  all  kinds,  are  not  to 
be  included  in  this  commendation.  Generallv  Ihey  are  indi- 
gestible and  not  nutritious. 

One  of  the  efl^ts  of  all  Hood,  especially  animal  tbod|  is  to 
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ftamuUte  Uw  eireolatiiig  tysiem ;  the  palte  is  quickened 
immediately  alter  eating.  This  is  the  reason  why  pe/sons 
with  a  tendency  to  fever  should  refrain  from  meat ;  and  why, 
in  complaints  accomnanied  with  inflammation  of  any  kind, 
ahstinence  from  tooa  of  all  kinds  is  beneficial.  In  hot 
countries  the  vital  energies  are  always  great ;  there  is  a 
constant  state  of  excitement,  and  life  is  shortened  by  the 
accelerated  action  of  the  whole  organisation.  Animal  food 
should,  therefore,  be  very  sparingly  indulged  in  by  persons 
residing  in  tropical  countries :  tne  natives  are  taught  bv 
nature,  or  by  experience,  what  is  healthful  for  them,  and 
in  general,  they  rarely  touch  animal  food,  or,  if  they  do,  it 
is  usually  fish.  In  cold  climates,  the  retarded  circulation, 
and  the  tendency  to  torpor,  re<^uires  to  be  counteracted  by  the 
stimulus  of  abundance  of  animal  food.  The  Greenlander 
and  Esquimaux  never  misses  the  vegetable  productions,  of 
which  he  is  deprived  by  the  severity  of  the  climate  of  his 
country ;  and  whale-blubber,  or  seals'  llesh,  consisting  of 
nearly  pure  oil,  afibrds  a  condensed  and  nourishing  food, 
which  maintains  them  in  health  and  in  strength. 

It  has  been  computed,  that  107  lbs.  of  witcheri  nuai 
only,  that  is,  of  beef,  mutton,  veal,  and  lamb,  is  consumed 
by  each  individual,  of  every  age,  in  London,  annually.  In 
Paris,  8d  or  86  lbs.  alone,  is  consumed  by  each  person. 

Salt. 

Ths  chief  use  of  condiments  to  food,  or  of  those  additions 
which  impart  flavour  without  inc roaming  the  nutritive  qua- 
lities of  it,  is  to  stimulate  digestion  by  pleasing  the  palate; 
and,  provided  the  substance  thus  employed  be  not  positively 
unwholesome,  or  do  not  stimulate  the  stomach  too  strongly, 
the  use  of  condiments  is  decidedly  beneficial.  There  is 
one  condiment,  however,  which  must  possess  qualities  of  a 
far  higher  kind,  and  must  be  absolutely  necessary  to  render 
food  perfectly  adapted  to  digestion  and  assimilation,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  universal  use  of  it  by  all  nations,  by  the 
craving  felt  for  it  by  inferior  animals,  as  well  as  by  man ; 
and  by  the  diseases  produced  by  absolute  privation  from  it, 
— ^f  course  we  mean  Salt. 

The  first  remarkable  circumstance  attending  salt  is,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  water,  it  is  the  only  mineral  sub- 
stance that  is  consumed  with,  or  for  food,  by  animals.  This 
fact  would  render  it  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  its  action 
on  the  constitution  is  entirely  chemical,  and  not  nutritive ; 
that  is,  that  salt  either  operates  some  change  in  the  organic 
matter  taken  into  the  stomach,  which  causes  it  to  be  more 
readily,  and  more  completely,  converted  into  chyme ;  or  else, 
that,  by  mixing  with  the  juices  secreted  from  the  organs  of 
digestion,  it  increases  their  energy ;  but  that  the  salt  itself, 
or  its  constituent  elements,  is  finally  ejected,  an<l  does  not 
permanently  remain  in  the  system. 

Salt  is  hardly  less  important  to  man  in  an  economic  point 
of  view.  Its  efiects  in  retarding  the  putrefactive  fermen- 
tation, or  decomposition,  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 
enable  us  to  preserve  food  of  many  kinds  fur  a  much  longer 
period  than  we  otherwise  could  do. 

Flesh  is  salted  either  by  rubbing  the  salt  dry  into  the  [ 
meat,  or  by  soaking  it  in  bnne,  which  is  water  saturated  with 
salt  dissolved  in  it.   But  this  mode  of  application  is  limited 
to  small  pieces,  and  is  not  effectual  for  flesh  which  is  to  be 
kept  for  a  long  time. 

A  small  proportion  of  salt-petre  (nitrate  of  potash,)  is 
added  to  brine.  Experience,  we  presume,  has  shown  that 
the  action  of  the  liquid  is  improved  by  this  addition ;  but 
we  do  not  know  in  what  way  this  improvement  is  effected. 

Beef  and  pork,  for  taking  to  sea,  or  for  Winter  store, 
must  be  salted  by  placing  the  pieces,  alternately,  with 
layers  of  dry  salt,  m  barrels  or  chests,  and  keeping  it  in 
this  state  for  a  month  or  more ;  and  ev^in  repeating  the 
operation  twice  or  thrice,  if  the  meat  is  intended  for  ships 
about  to  proceed  on  distant  voyages. 

Bacon,  hams  of  beef,  mutton,  or  bears — tongues  of  oxen 
and  rein-deer,  &c.,  after  being  salted  in  this  manner,  are 
smoked  or  dried^  by  being  hung  up  in  the  chimneys  of  fire- 
places in  which  wood  alone  is  burnt ;  and  this  wood  must 
not  be  that  of  fir,  or  other  trees  of  that  order,  because  the 
meat  would  acquire  a  flavour  of  turpentine  from  the  smoke 
of  such  wood. 

Fish  is  preserved  by  salting,  in  such  quantities  as  to 
constitute  an  important  article  of  commerce  among  most 
civUized  maritime  nations. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  all  animal  matter  is  ren- 
dered less  digestible  by  ^salting,  and  the  consequent  drying. 
The  fibre  is  made  more  tough,  and  the  quantity  of  salt 
incorporated  with  the  meat  is  greater  than  is  beneficial  to 


the  constitution  when  taken  into  the  stomaeli.  Hence 
persons,  like  tfeamen,  who  feed  much  on  salted  provisions, 
are  liable  to  scorbutic  complaints,  generaUy  designated  as 
the  Bcurvy — the  best  remedy  against  which  consists  in  fineih 
vegetable  food,  and  especially  in  the  use  of  fivsh  lemoa- 
juice,  or  citric  acid. 

Salt  is  derived  from  two  sources :  extensive  strata  of 
this  mineral,  in  some  cases  forming  whole  mountains,  eiist 
in  many  parts  of  the  globe.  These  masses  are  excavated 
by  means  of  mines,  in  the  usual  mode,  and  the  produce  ii 
termed  rock-salt 

There  are  salt-mines  in  France,  Hungary,  Poland.  Spatn, 
and  at  Northwich  in  Cheshire*.  That  at  Wieliexka  liss 
been  described  by  many  travellers,  as  remarkable  for  its 
depth  and  extent,  and  for  the  curious  chambers,  slablei, 
chapel,  &c.,  into  which  the  excavations  have  been  converted, 
the  furniture  and  fitting  up  being  formed  of  salt.  Bat 
that  at  Salzbourff  is  still  more  interesting,  from  the  moda 
employed  in  working  it.  Fresh  water  is  brought  by  arti- 
ficial channels  into  small  chambers,  exeaTated  in  the  nlt- 
vock ;  tlie  water  dissolves  the  salt  of  the  sides,  floor,  and 
roof  of  this,  till  t^  space  is  enlarged  as  much  as  can  be 
safely  permitted,  without  risk  of  the  roof  foiling  in  fhmi 
the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  mountains.  Some  of  these 
chambers  are  immediatelv  over  one  another,  a  soiBeient 
thickness  of  rock  being  left  between  them  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  water  when  let  into  the  upper  one.  In  such 
cases,  tho  floor  of  the  upper  cavity  is  covered  over  with 
well-tempered  clav,  carefully  spread  over  it.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  liquid  from  dissolving  the  floor.  When  the 
water  becomes  saturated  with  si3t,  it  is  drawn  off,  and 
carried  out  of  the  mine  by  means  of  wooden  troughs:  the 
salt  is  obtained  from  the  liquid  by  evaporation  and  bodingt. 

A  large  portion  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  salt  aanaaU j 
consumed,  is  obtained  by  suffering  the  water  of  the  oeeaa 
to  be  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  tlw  sun,  from  shaUow  pits, 
or  pans,  dug  near  the  sea-shore,  and  into  whick  it  is  allowed 
to  flow  at  stated  intervals ;  the  solid  salt  is  thus  left  incrust- 
ing  the  bottom  and  sides,  and  is  removed  to  sheds  to  ^rain, 
and  undergo  sub^quent  purifications. 

The  numerous  salt-springs  in  many  countries  constitute 
a  copious  source  from  whence  this  article  is  derived:  the 
water  of  these  is  evaporated  by  artificial  heat.  In  some 
olaces,  the  water  is  previously  allowed  to  fall  in  showen 
from  a  considerable  height,  in  buildings,  the  sides  of  which 
admit  of  a  continued  current  of  air  passing  through  them: 
the  cascade  is  broken  into  spray,  by  branches,  and  twigs  of 
trees,  placed  to  intercept  it.  By  tlus  means,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  water  is  carried  off  by  evaporaUon,  and  the 
residue  is  much  stronger  brine  than  that  whicVi  comes 
direct  from  the  springs;  and  is  hence  evaporated  by  less 
artificial  heat  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 

*  See  Saturday  Magatitu,  Vol.  I.,  p.  150. 
t  See  Saturdajf  Magasinf,  Vol.  I.,  p. 94.,  for  a  farther  desci^iliflB 
of  Uuft  miae. 


PxRsoif  s  have  perhaps  been  sometimes  found,  who,  from 
their  attachment  to  pursuits  of  science,  and  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  general  knowledge,  have  appeared  sceptical  upoa 
the  subject  of  Divine  Revelation.  It  may  not,  therefore,  he 
inexpedient  to  be  fhmished  with  the  remark,  that  others, 
at  least  equally  endowed  with  intellectual  powers,  and 
equally  rich  in  intellectual  acquirements,  have  heen  serious, 
rational,  and  conscientious  believers.  Amongst  these  ouy 
be  ranked  the  great  apostle  SL  PauU  who  has  been  rarely 
surpassed  in  strength  of  understanding,  or  in  the  treasures 
of  a  cultivated  mind ;  and  in  counexion  with  him  it  may  be 
added,  that  "  Luke,  the  beloved  phy&iciau/*  "  whose  praise 
is  in  the  Gospel,"  was  professionally  acquainted  with  ths 
operations  of  nature,  and  the  effects  of  secondary  cuisi^ 
and  thus  qualified  to  appreciate  the  miraculous  and  super- 
natural character  of  the  works  which  he  has  recordad  as 
foundations  of  our  beUef. — Bishop  Mant. 


It 


Good  breeding  is  the  art  of  showing  men  by  extenisi 
signs  the  internal  regard  which  we  have  for  them 
arises  firom  good  sense,  imnroved  by  conversing  with 
company. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  SUSPENSION  BRIDGES. 


Tsv  estensire  adoption  of  Suspension  Bridgis  Is  hx 
fiom  tbe  least  important  mechanical  improvement  which 
oas  distinguished  the  present  eveotfUl  century;  an  account 
of  the  principles  on  which  these  bridges  are  constructed, 
cannot,  therefore,  but  be  interesting  to  our  readers. 

If  a  fallen  tree,  lying  across  a  stream,  served  as  a  model 
fbr  the  earliest  bridge,  the  blender  stem  of  a  creeping  plant, 
swinging  from  bank  to  bank,  may  have  suggested  tne  pos- 
sibility of  suspending  a  rope-bridge  across  a  river  too  wide 
to  be  spanned  by  timber  beams  in  one  length,  when  the 
rapidity  of  the  current,  or  other  circumstances,  precluded 
the  erection  of  intermediate  piers. 

So  obvious,  indeed,  is  the  principle,  and  so  easy  the  con- 
struction, of  such  banging  bridges,  that  they  have  appa- 
rently been  adopted  in  everv  country  where  the  people  had 
materials,  and  possessed  sumcient  ingenuity  to  manaftu!ture 
flexible  ropes  irom  vegetable  fibres,  or  flrom  hides.  They 
were  found  to  have  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial  in 
South  America,  when  that  country  was  first  visited  by 
Europeans;  and  such  a  bridge,  called  a  Tarabita^  is  to 
this  day  employed  to  cross  the  valleys  and  torrents  of  the 
Cordilleras. 

A  cable,  made  of  strips  of  hide,  or  fibres  of  plants,  is 
strotched  across,  firom  a  post  or  tree  on  one  side,  to  a  wheel 
on  the  other;  this  wheel,  or  some  other  contrivance,  being 
necessary  to  strain  the  rope  tighter  when  it  gets  too  slack. 
A  basket,  large  enough  fbr  a  man  to  sit  in,  is  suspended  by 
loops  firom  the  cable,  and  the  traveller  is  pulled  across  by  a 
Smaller  rope  led  to  the  shore.  Frequently  two  such  cables 
are  set  up,  each  sloping  fh>m  one  bank  to  the  other,  to  facili- 
tate the  passage  of  the  basket. 

The  bridge  described  by  Baron  Humboldt,  as  thrown 
over  the  river  Chambo,  in  Quito,  is  of  a  better  construction 
than  the  Tarabita.  The  main  ropes,  which  aro  four  inches 
in  diameter,  and  made  of  fibres  of  the  Aaave  Americana* , 
are  laid  over  rude  timber  frames  on  each  bank,  and  secured 
behind  them  by  being  fkstened  to  posts  driven  into  the 
ground.  The  road- way  is  laid  on  these  ropes,  and  conse- 
quently partakes  of  their  curvature,  thus  materially  increas- 
ing the  diflicultv  of  walking  on  it;  but  the  traveller  can 
walk  over  it,  and  there  are  side  parapets  to  keep  him  from 
falling  over.  The  bridge  is  named  Penipe,  and  is  131  feet 
in  span. 

Captain  Hallt  describes  a  bridge  over  the  Maypo,  in 
Chili,  the  main  ropes  of  which  are  six  in  number,  three  on 
each  side  the  road-way :  they  are  firmly  secured  to  the  rock 
on  the  highest  bank  of  the  river,  and  are  carried  over  a 
timber  frame  on  the  other,  which  is  lower,  down  to  the 
ground,  where  they  aro  fastened  to  trees,  and  to  stout  posts 
driven  into  the  earth.  Short  vertical  cords  aro  suspended 
from  the  main  ropes,  to  carry  the  horizontal  ones,  on  which 
the  transverse  planking  of  the  road-way  is  laid.  The  span 
is  123  feet;  and  the  ropes  being  of  hide,  their  elasticity 
causes  such  an  undulation,  that  travellers  usually  dismount 
and  drive  their  mules  over  before  them. 

Tlie  following  adventure,  which  occurred  at  this  bridge 
on  the  occasion  of  the  passage  of  a  body  of  troops,  is  nar- 
rated in  the  Memoirs  of  Greneral  MiUer.  The  infantry 
passed  without  the  smallest  difficulty,  as  did  also  the 
cavalry,  each  man  leading  his  horse,  and  going  a  few  at  a 
time.  'When  the  artillery  came  up,  doubts  were  entertained 
as  to  the  possibilitv  of  getting  it  over.  Captain  Miller,  at 
length,  voiunteerea  to  conduct  the  first  gun:  the  litnt^er 
was  taken  off,  and  drag-ropes  attached  to  the  carriage,  by 
which  the  niece  was  to  be  restrained  from  descending  the 
curved  road-way  too  rapidly,  while  the  trafl  was  held  up  by 
two  gunners;  but,  notwithstanding  these  precautions,  the 
bridge  swung  so  much  from  side  to  side,  that  the  men  lost 
their  balance,  and  the  gun  was  overturned ;  the  carriage,  by 
becoming  entangled  in  the  side  parapet  of  tliongs,  saved  it 

*  This  it  tke  Amtritdn  Aloe,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  long 
period  which  elapses  before  it  flowers.  The  fibrA  of  this  plant  are 
very  tough,  and  well  adapted  for  making:  ropes  of,  for  which  purpose 
it  is  extenstveW  employed  in  America.  The  French  tern  thread  of 
these  fibres,  Jll  dc  piu. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  hemp  is  never  the  material  of  which 
the  ropes  are  made,  employed  in  the  bridges  of  America  or  Asia, 
described  in  the  text.  The  other  vegetable  products  used  for  the 
purpose  are  eoir,  or  the  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut,  the  stems  of  the 
bamboo  and  other  reeds,  Ace. 

t  Extracts  from  a  Joaroal  wntten  on  the  coMt  of  Chili,  &e.,  in 


from  falling  into  the  river,  but  caused  the  road- way  to  tilt 
over  so  mueh,  that  every  one  on  it  was  obliged  to  cling  to 
whatever  he  could  oatch  hold  ci,  te  save  himself  ^)m 
dropping  off  into  the  foaming  torrent  sixty  feet  beneath. 
None  dared,  for  some  time,  to  venture  to  the  relief  of  the 
party,  expecting  the  bridge  would  break  down  every  instant, 
especially  if  loaded  with  any  additional  weight!  when,  how- 
ever, it  was  seen  that  nothing  material  gave  way,  two  or 
three  men  crept  along  it  to  render  assistance.  The  gun 
was  with  difficulty  dismounted;  the  carriage  taken  to  pieces, 
and  so  conveyed  to  the  banks.  Every  one  was  saved,  bat 
the  artillery  was  obliged  to  be  sent  four  or  five  leagues 
round,  to  a  ford  lower  down  the  river. 

8o  well  adapted  is  this  form  of  bridse  for  croesing  the 
mountain  torrents  and  defiles  of  the  Cordilleras,  that,  it 
recent  times,  one  of  great  length  has  been  oonstnieted  over 
the  Santa,  after  a  fhiitless  endeavour  to  build  an  azcfaed 
bridge,  at  an  expense  of  £40,000. 

In  all  the  mountainotis  districts  of  India  and  Centnl 
Asia,  suspension-bridges,  of  ropes,  or  chains,  hav«  been  in 
existence  from  the  earliest  ages.  If  r.  Fraser,  during  his 
tour  through  the  snowy  range  of  the  Himmala  mountains, 
saw,  and  has  described,  several.  Many  consisted,  like  the 
Tarabita,  of  a  single  rope  stretched  over  posts  on  the  banks; 
a  kind  of  wooden  saddle  is  made  to  slide  on  the  ropes,  over 
which  loops  are  hung  for  the  passenger  to  seat  himself  in, 
and  he  is  hauled  across  by  a  line  attached  to  the  saddle. 
Such  a  bridge  is  called,  in  that  country,  a  J*hoola, 

Mr.  Frazer  was  one  of  a  large  party  which  crossed  the 
Touae  by  a  rope-bridse  of  this  kind.  All  got  oiver  saieiy, 
with  the  exception  of  a  Ghoorka  sepoy,  who,  having  his 
wife  among  the  troop,  wished  to  take  her  across  with  bim^ 
lest  she  should  be  frightened  in  making  tbe  formidable 
passage  alone.  When  they  had  got  about  half  way  over, 
the  tow-rope  broke:  the  man,  anxious  to  reaeoe  his  wife  as 

Suickly  as  possible  from  her  awkward  situation,  let  himself 
own,  intending  to  fall  into  the  water  and  swim  across 
with  the  portion  of  rope  that  remained  attached  to  the 
saddle,  pulling  the  woman  after  him.  He  unibrtnnately 
got  entangled  either  in  the  cord,  or  in  bis  dress,  and  was 
carried  away  by  the  current,  and  perished;  ikua  falling  a 
sacrifice  to  his  conjugal  affection. 

Captain  Turner,  who  was  sent  on  a  miBsion  into  Bootan 
and  Thibet  in  1783,  crossed  a  defile  in  the  mountains,  near 
the  river  Tchin-tchieu,  by  a  formidable  bridge  of  this  Vind. 
It  consisted  of  two  ropes,  made  of  the  twisted  stems  of 
creeping  plants,  stretched  across  the  chasm,  parallel  to  and 
near  each  other ;  they  were  enciroled  by  a  hoop,  in  which 
the  traveller  sat  himself,  and  holding  one  of  the  ropes  in 
each  hand,  worked  himself  across.  Nothing  but  the 
alternative  of  having  to  pursue  a  circuitous  road  of  m&ny 
miles,  could  induce  a  person  unaceustomed  to  such  bridges 
to  cross  by  such  means. 

Near  to  this  was  another  of  a  superior  oonstruction,  over 
the  above-named  river  itself,  and  called  Chuka-chasvm 
from  its  proximity  to  the  castle  or  fort  of  Ckuka.  Tbe 
river  nms  between  precipitous  rugged  banks,  of  unequal 
height  and  declivity,  in  tbe  steepest  of  which  is  a  6(M 
pyramidal  pier  of  masonry,  having  an  evening  through 
the  top  for  the  road-way ;  in  this  opening,  a  strong  douUe 
frame,  like  a  door-way,  is  fixed.  On  the  other  »ide  of  the 
river,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  bank,  there  is,  on  the 
corresponding  pier,  a  square  building,  containing  a  chamber 
which  serves  as  a  sort  of  ante- room  to  the  bridge.  From  the 
fVont  of  this  building  a  covered  gallery  of  timber  projects 
to  the  edge  of  the  river,  a  distance  of  iU>out  thirty-five  feet. 

There  are  five  main  chains  of  iron,  to  form  the  floor  of 
the  bridge,  secured  to  the  front  wall  of  the  building,  and, 
after  passing  over  the  lower  beams  of  the  gallery,  they  are 
attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  frame  in  the  opposite  pier: 
another  chain  on  each  side  of  the  bridge  is  fixed,  nine  feet 
above  the  former,  to  the  top  beam  of  tliis  frame ;  and,  being 
carried  through  the  wall  of  the  chamber,  pass  down  to  tbe 
ground,  where  they  are  secured,  but  in  what  manner  do^ 
not  appear.    From  these  two  upper  chains  hang  vertical 
suspending  rods  to  the  outer  ones  of  the  fioor  chains,  whicb 
they  thus  assist  to  support,  while  they  form  a  parapet  le 
the  bridge;  the  roadway  is  covered  with  strips  of  bamboo. 
This  structure  is  so  ancient,  that  it  has  a  fabulous  orig^is 
assign^  (0  it  by  tbe  people  of  the  oountry. 
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At  about  ft  ^y*t  joorMy  ftom  Ghuka,  the  same  traveller 
saw  another  suspension-bridge  over  the  river,  which  ap- 
proached in  its  principle  of  construction  those  erected  in 
Kurope  at  the  present  day.  Two  chains,  four  feet  apart, 
were  stretched  across,  carried  over  a  pile  of  stones  raised 
on  each  bank,  and  after  descending  through  a  sloping 
passage  cut  in  the  rook,  they  were  fastened  to  a  large  stone 
at  the  bottom,  which  was  kept  down  in  its  place  by  a  mass 
of  rock  and  stones  heaped  on  it.  A  single  plank,  for  a 
footway,  was  suspended  rour  feet  below  the  chains,  by  means 
of  roots  and  creeping  stems  attached  to  them  on  either 
side.  Tlie  bridge  was  seventy  feet  long,  and  was  called 
Selo-c/uusum. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  now,  when  the  advantages 
of  suspension-bridges  have  caused  their  general  adoption 
in  the  present  century,  (as  we  shall  presentiy  mention,)  the 
English  in  India,  when  they  have  occasion  to  erect  such  a 
bridge  in  any  part  of  their  extensive  possessions,  adopt  ropes 
of  coir,  split  bamboos,  and  all  those  materials  which  wore 
employed  for  the  purpose,  perhaps,  2000  years  ago. 

The  first  of  these  modem  Indian  bridges  was  erected  in 
Calcutta,  byC.  Shakspeare,  Esq.;  the  span  being  125  feet, 
and  the  width  6^;  the  platform  being  made  of  bamboos  laid 
on  coir-ropes,  suspended  from  others,  as  in  those  above 
described.  And  many  others  of  similar  construction  have 
been  since  established. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  frasile  and  perishable  kind 
of  bridge  was  extensively  introduced  into  Europe,  for  several 
reasons*;  the  chief  of  which,  perhaps,  was  the  early  dis- 
covery of  the  arch,  which  admitted  of  the  erection  of  more 
substantial  structures ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  latter  end  of 
the  last  century,  that  the  advantages  of  suspension-bridges 
attracted  the  attention  of  scientific  men  in  that  quarter  of 
the  globe,  from  the  following  considerations. 

During  the  existence  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  ages 
which  succeeded  its  overthrow,  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  various  states  of  Europe  met  with  but  little 
encouragement;  hence,  the  construction  of  permanent 
bridges  was  only  undertaken  from  absolute  necessity,  in 
the  largest  cities,  and  on  the  principal  roads;  while  the 
impediment  they  caused  to  the  navigation  of  the  rivers 
was  entirely  disregarded,  as  being  but  Tittle  felt.  ■ 

But  when  the  rapid  extension  of  tntde,  especially  in  our 
own  country,  required  not  only  the  erection  everywhere  of 
new  bridges,  but  that  the  convenience  of  inland  navigation 
should  be  consulted,  the  adoption  of  arches  of  considerable 
span,  besides  lessening  the  expense  of  such  structures, 
also  satisfied  the  last-mentioned  claims.  At  length,  en- 
gineers, having  nearly  attained  the  limits  of  construction 
of  arches,  turned  their  attention  to  suspension-bridges,  both 
as  considerably  cheaper  than  those  of  stone,  and  admitting 
of  application  where  the  latter  were  impracticable. 

It  appears,  from  the  accounts  above  given  of  Peruvian 
and  Inaian  bridges,  that,  even  with  such  light  structures, 
mure  than  one  rope  on  each  side  was  consictered  essential 
to  security ;  not  only  that,  if  one  gave  way,  the  others  might 
sustain  the  road  for  a  time,  till  the  iigury  could  be  repaired, 
but  because  several  small  ropes  are  proportionably  stronger 
than  one  large  one. 

The  same  precautions  were  still  more  necessary  with 
such  suspension-bridges  as  were  now  contemplated,  in 
which  iron  must  be  adopted  as  the  sole  material.  The 
enormous  weight  of  iron  chains,  independently  of  that  of 
the  road-way  they  uphold,  not  only  requires  an  increase  in 
their  number,  but  that  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
render  them  equally  strong  in  every  part. 

This  latter  condition  is  best  fulfilled  by  mauing  each  link 
consist  of  several  parts  united  together,  because  it  is  much 
easier  to  make  a  small  bar  sound  than  a  large  one,  and  if 

*  There  are,  however,  several  ancient  bridges  on  this  principle  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  as,  for  example,  over  the  Arratis,  at  Stoffingen, 
in  Switzerland,  and  several  betwean  Trente  and  Inspruch^  the  chains 
of  which  are  long  pieces  of  wood,  put  together  with  iron  pins.  There 
are  also  two  or  three  in  Fruiconia  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  all 
situated  in  mounuinous  countries,  where  recourse  would  be  had  to 
this  kind  of  structure,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  text.  But,  as  all 
these  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  bridges  of  the  ordinary  form 
^  the  same  countries,  we  are  borne  out  in  stating  them  not  to  have 
been  formerly  ever  common  in  Europe, 

Suspension-bridges  of  rope  have  liequently  been  used  in  military 
operaUons,  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  troops  and  artillery}  but  these 
were  only  temporary  structures,  analogous  to  the  pontoon  bridges, 
&c.,  generally  used  in  warfare.  The  1  rench,  in  their  retreat,  having 
broken  down  an  arch  of  the  fine  old  Koman  bridge  at  Alcantara, 
over  the  Tagus,  a  platform,  carried  on  cables,  was  laid  across  the 
aperture,  to  enable  our  army  to  pass,  m  the  early  part  of  the  campaign 
on  the  Peninsula,  For  a  description  and  view  of  this  bridge,  see 
Sir  Howard  Douglas^  On  Military  Bridget, 


one  such  bar  in  the  link  should  break,  it  ean  be  replaead ; 
and  also  because  small  rods  can  be  for^ed^  or  draum,  and 
will  therefore  possess  the  superior  tenacity  of  wnmght  iron 
over  cast. 

It  is  this  last-mentioned  quality  that  induces  the  em-' 
ployment  of  iron  wire  to  form  the  chains  of;  each  link  oon« 
sisting  of  numerous  ooils  of  such  wire  bound  toffetherf. 

It  has  been  found,  by  calculation  and  expenment,  that 
there  is  a  certain  deffiee  of  curvature  in  a  tiex.ible  chain  or 
tope,  when  employed  in  a  suspension-bridge,  which  is  most 
conducive  to  stability  {;  and  since  the  lowest  point  of  that 
curve,  or  the  level  of  the  road,  must  be  elevated  sufficiently 
above  the  river,  or  valley  beneath;  in  order  that  the  chains 
ma^  assume  that  curvature,  they  must  be  suspended  from 
a  pier,  or  tower,  of  some  kind,  erected  at  each  end  of  the 
bridge. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  no  such  upright  structure  could  be 
capable  of  resisting  the  tension  of  the  chains,  even  of  a 
small  bridge,  if  they  were  simply  fastened  to  its  summit. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  after  carrying  the  chains  over 
these  piers,  to  bring  them  down  again  to  the  ground,  and 
to  fasten  them  either  to  some  natural  rock,  or  to  an  artificial 
mass  of  masonry,  which,  by  its  size  and  weight,  may  pre- 
vent the  chains  from  subsiding  in  the  middle  of  the  span. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  lateral  pressure  that  would  tend 
to  overthrow  the  piers,  either  way,  it  is  requisite  that  the 
weight  of  the  suspended  mass  should  press  perpendicularly 
on  them.  This  is  eflTected  by  causing  the  chains  to  descend 
from  the  piers,  each  way,  at  an  equal  angle:  but  this  pre- 
caution is  commonly  sacrificed  to  other  considerations,  and 
the  stability  of  the  piera  secured  by  additional  sise  or 
strength,  and  by  their  pyramidal  form. 

And  since  every  variation  in  temperature  must  occasion 
a  change  in  the  length  of  such  a  mass  of  iron,  which  will 
cause  some  play  of  the  chains  on  the  summits  of  the  piers, 
an  efiect  which  would  be  also  produced,  though  io  a  slighter 
degree,  b^  any  temporary  vibration,  the  chains,  instead  of 
resting  directly  on  the  piers,  are  laid  on  friction  roUere, 
which  allow  of  that  motion  without  its  shtUuLOg  or  deranging 
the  structures. 

nJBPBNSION^BRIDOBS  IN  MODBJUV   TIMES. 

A  CHAIN  bridge  was  erected  across  the  Tees,  near  Middle 
ton,  in  Yorkshire,  about  the  year  1741.  This  is  said  to 
have  been  but  a  rude  work,  little  superior  to  the  bridges  we 
have  above  described.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1796,  that 
any  suspension-bridge  of  consequence  was  erected  in  modern 
times.  This  was  accomplished  by  Mr.  Finlay,  over  Jacob's 
Creek,  near  Greenbur^h,  in  North  America,  and  many 
others,  either  under  his  immediate  direction,  or  according 
to  his  plan,  were  speedily  constructed  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

One  of  these,  over  the  Merrimack,  near  Newbury  Port, 
is  a  work  of  considerable  size  and  strength :  it  is  244  feet 
long  in  one  span ;  there  are  ten  chains,  three  on  each  side, 
and  four  in  the  middle,  forming  two  road  ways,  each  19  fbet 
broad;  the  chains  pass  over  suspension  pillars,  3d  feet  high, 
down  to  the  ground,  into  deep  wells,  in  which  they  are 
secured  to  heavy  stones.  This  bridge  is  used  for  carriages, 
and  cost  about  £5500. 

In  1814,  a  plan  was  proposed  for  making  a  direct  road 
from  Runcorn  over  the  Mersey  to  Liverpool,  to  include  a 
bridge  across  Runcorn  Gap,  in  lieu  of  the  present  ferry 
there.  As  it  was  necessary,  on  account  of  the  navigation, 
that  any  such  bridge  should  consist  of  three  arches,  or 
spans  only,  the  centre  one  of  which  must  be  1000  feet 
broad,  and  at  least  70  feet  high,  a  bridge  of  arches  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  the  late  Mr  Telford  proposed  a 
suspension  one.  This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  Eng- 
lish engineers  directed  their  attention  to  the  subject ;  and 
several  small  suspension-bridges,  chicdy  of  iron  wire,  were, 
in  consequence,  erected  in  Britain,  before  the  year  1820. 

The  first  of  these  was  thrown  across  the  Gala- Water  at 
Galashiels,  in  1816:  it  was  made  of  slender  wire,  with  a 
span  of  111  feet,  and  cost  about  40/.$ 

t  The  supenor  tenacity  acquired  by  drawing  is  such,  that  iron 
wire  will  support  at  the  rate  of  38^  tons  per  square  inch  of  its 
sectional  area;  while  good  wrought  iron  bars  will  only  sustain  27 
tons  before  they  break. 

t  If  this  cunrature  were  diminished  by  drawing  the  chains  toe 
tignt,  their  own  weight  would  raptdljr  increase  the  rate  of  tenti&H,  and 
thus  weaken  their  power  of  supporUng  the  road.  Kvery  one  knows 
that  it  is  impossible  to  stretch  a  cord  or  chain,  of  any  length,  quite 
straisht  in  a  horizontal  line;  long  before  it  becomes  so,  it  will  l)reak. 

§  \Vhat  would  it  have  cost  to  erect  a  dmber  or  brick  arch^  to 
answer  the  purpoeeT    Certaiaiy  not  less  than  thrice  as  much, 
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^  TheM  bridgMVere  iioi,  howwnnr,  on  th«  pment  plan; 
Imi  the  road-way  was  supported  by  straight  wires,  prooeed- 
ins  from  the  top  of  upright  posts  at  either  end,  to  diflSeront 
points  in  the  platform.  This  mode  of  construction  was 
abandoned,  in  consequence  of  a  bridge  of  S60  feet  span, 
bailt  at  Dryburgh,  on  this  principle,  being  totally  destroyed 
by  a  gmle  of  wind,  six  months  atter  its  erection. 

It  was  this  accident  that  pointed  out  to  engineers  the 
necessity  for  making  suspension-bndges  heavy  and  9iiff 
enough  to  resist  the  tendency  to  increasing  vibration  pro- 
dttoed  by  wind,  or  by  carriages  passing  over. 

In  1818,  Commander  Samuel  Brown,  R.N.,  the  able 
engineer  of  many  suspension-bridges  and  piers,  took  out  a 
patent  for  making  the  links  of  the  chains  for  such  works, 
of  straight  rods,  or  bars,  united  by  intermediate  plates,  with 
rivets  or  bolt-pins;  and  from  that  time,  all  the  larger 
bridges  in  England  have  been  built  with  these  forms  of 
chain. 

The  first  was  the  UmoN  Bbidob,  erected  in  18)9  and 
1 880,  across  the  Tweed,  five  miles  above  Berwick,  by  Cap- 
tain Brown  himself.  The  distance  between  the  poiotii  of 
suspension,  or  the  chord-line^  is  449  feet. 

The  main-chains  are  twelve  in  number,  placed  in  pairs 
in  three  ranffes,  one  under  the  other,  on  each  side ;  each 
link  of  the  cnains  is  a  round  rod,  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  fifteen  feet  long,  formed  with  an  eye  at  each  end. 
These  links  are  oonnected  by  means  of  short  open  ones, 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  longer,  and  united  by  bolts,  kept 
IB  their  places  by  a  head  at  one  end,  and  a  pin,  or  key^ 
whieh  passes  through  the  other.  Each  of  the  main-chains 
weighs  about  five  tons,  and  the  whole  suspended  weight 
is  estimated  at  100  tons. 

This  bridge,  when  it  was  first  opened,  was  exposed  to  a 
severe  trial,  which  must  have  been  quite  as  great  a  one 
to  the  nerves  of  the  engineer.  The  crowd  of  specUton 
broke  through  the  toll-gates,  and  filled  the  bridge,  to  the 
number,  as  is  stated,  of  700  persons.  So  that,  reckoning 
each  at  150  lbs.,  the  chains  had  a  sudden  additional  weight 
of  47  tons  to  support;  but  thev  wero  not  at  all  injured* 
Indeed,  it  has  been  calculated  that  this  bridge  would  sus- 
tain a  constant  weight  of  340  tons,  in  all,  without  danger. 

The  next  important  work  of  this  kind,  in  which  Captain 
Brown  was  engaged,  was  the  Trinity  Susfinsion-Pixb, 
at  Newhaven,  undertaken  bv  the  proprietors  of  the  steam- 
vessels  employed  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  in  consequence  of 
the  increase  of  intercourse  with  Scotland,  by  means  of 
steam-boats;  and  after  an  unsuccessfhl  negotiation  with  the 
Stone-Pier  Company  for  the  use  of  theirs,  to  facilitate  the 
landing  and  embarking  of  passengers.  The  total  length 
of  this  pier  is  700  fee^  which  is  divided  into  three  equal 
spans,  or  separate  bridges,  of  209  feet  each.  At  the  land 
end,  the  tower  to  support  the  main-chains  is  of  masonry ; 
the  three  others  consist  of  cast-iron  frames,  with  a  central 
archway  for  passengers.  These  frames  are  erected  on  piles, 
driven  into  toe  bed  of  the  harbour,  and  the  pier-head  sea- 
ward is  a  platform  50  feet  long,  and  60  wide,  supported  by 
46  stout  pues.  The  main-chains,  after  descending  from 
the  last  suspension  frame,  are  securely  bolted  to  cross- 
beams, fixed  to  these  piles,  and  numerous  diagonal  braces 
and  shores  help  to  strengthen  this  work,  to  enable  it  to 
withstand  the  tension  of  the  chains,  and  the  rage  of  the 
open  sea  which  breaks  against  it 

There  are  but  two  main-chains  of  the  same  construction 
as  those  of  the  Union  Bridge;  but  there  are,  in  addition, 
streight  rods  firom  the  tops  of  the  piers,  to  assist  in  support- 
ing &e  road ;  and  others  beneath,  fixed  to  the  piles,  to  hold 
down  the  bridge,  and  counteract  vibration.  The  whole, 
however,  being  intended  for  foot  passengers  only,  is  so 
slight,  that  there  is  a  sensible  motion  even  from  the  passage 
of  a  single  person  along  it ;  yet  it  has  weathered  several 
severe  storms  without  showing  any  signs  of  failure. 

It  is  one  of  the  advantages  attending  the  employment  of 
suspension-piers  on  the  sea-coast,  that,  by  the  nature  of 
sucn  structures,  they  present  but  little  surface  on  which  the 
waves  can  act:  accordingly,  these  piers  are  often  over- 
whelmed by  waves,  without  sustaining  any  injury. 

AN   AOOOUVT  OF  THE   HENAI   BRIDGE. 

The  passage  of  the  Menai  Straits,  between  the  Island  of 
Anglesea,  and  the  coast  of  Caernarvonshire,  has  always  been 
a  considerable  drawback  to  the  advantages  of  carrying  the 
Irish  mail  to  Holyhead,  as  the  nearest  point  of  embarkation 
for  Dublin. 

After  repeated  investigations,  as  to  the  best  means  of 
obyiating  this  difficulty,  and  after  protracted  delays,  caused 


by  political  events,  Mir.  Telford  was  directed  to  eonstmet  a 
suspension-bridge  across  tbe  straits,  which  was  b^gan  m 
July,  1819,  and  opened  in  January,  1826. 

To  appreciate  justly  this  magnificent  work,  the  reader 
should  recollect  that  nothing  approaching  it  in  maguitade 
had,  as  yet,  been  accomplished.  There  existed,  therefoe, 
no  precedent  on  whieh  means  for  overcoming  die  various 
difficulties  of  execution,  as  they  occurred,  could  be  fimnded 
Like  his  predecessors,  Brindley,  Arkwright,  Watt,  woA. 
Rennie;  Telford  had  only  his  own  genios  to  depend  oo;  he, 
however,  knew  his  own  strength,  and  it  did  not  fiul  him. 

The  view  we  have  given  of  this  bridge  will  supersede  the 
necessity  for  any  general  description.  The  distance  between 
the  piere,  at  the  level  of  the  road,  is  551  feet:  the  road-way 
is  elevated  102  feet  above  high-water  level,  and  is  28  feet 
wide,  divided  into  two  carriage-ways  of  12  feet  each*  with 
a  footway  between  them  of  four  feet. 

The  main-chains  are  sixteen  in  number,  the  links  of 
which  consist  of  five  wronght-iron  bars,  10  feet  long,  3} 
inches  broad,  and  one  inch  thick ;  consequently,  there  are 
in  all  80  such  ban,  presenting  a  sectional  sui^fkce  of  260 
square  inches.  The  links  are  put  together  by  means  of 
coupHng*Hnks,  16  inches  long,  8  broad,  and  one  inch  thi(4, 
in  the  manner  represented  in  the  figure,  which  is  a  view 


of  the  bare  constituting  one  chain  at  the  jimetiaii  oT  two 
contiguous  links:  each  bolt-pin  is  three  inches  in  dumber, 
and  weighs  56  lbs. 

The  chains  are  amnged  in  sets  of  fbnr,  one  under  the 
other;  one  set  on  each  side  of  the  central  fool-path,  and  one 
set  on  the  outer  sides  of  the  bridge. 

Aftor  passing  over  the  piers,  ttie  chains  descend  to  the 
earth,  and  are  carried  through  three  tunnels,  cut  in  the 
solid  rock  on  each  shore,  and  are  held  in  chamben  at  the 
ends  of  these  tunnels,  by  means  of  twelve  bolts,  nine  feet 
long,  and  six  inches  in  diameteri  resting  in  sockets  in 
cast-iron  plates  six  inches  thick. 

The  portions  of  the  chains  that  pass  throngh  the  tunnels 
are  made  in  every  respect  stouter  than  the  rest,  to  allow  for 
the  greater  degree  of  oxidation  or  nvISM^  tfaej  are  exposed 
to  in  such  a  situation,  and  where  they  cannot  be  easily  got 
at  to  repaint  them. 

The  back-staye,  or  the  portions  of  the  mam-ohaina 
between  the  piere  and  the  snores,  though  diey  have  no 
road-way  to  support,  are  kept  down  by  vertical  suspending- 
rods, 'to  prevent  vibration;  and  the  chains  between  the 
piere  are  stiffened  against  any  laUral  motion  fhun  the 
effects  of  wind,  by  means  of  eight  cross-ties  and  bolts 
between  them,  and  iron-netting  again  between  eaeh  pair  of 
these  cross-ties. 

The  chains  lie  on  cast-iron  saddles  on  the  top  of  the 
pien ;  these  saddles  resting  on  friction  rollers,  carried  by  an 
iron  bed,  which  is  fastened  down  on  the  masonry:  the 
saddles,  therefore,  move  with  the  chains,  when  these  un- 
dergo any  variation  fh>m  tempenture. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  six- 
teen such  chains,  insisting  of  so  many  separate  parts,  so 
exactly  equal  in  length,  that  when  fixed  in  their  places, 
they  may  all  hang  down  between  the  niere  equally:  aa 
adjustment  is,  therefore,  required,  by  which  those  whidi 
are  too  long  may  be  shortened  a  little  when  they  are  set 
up.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  four  adjusting  links  ia 
each  chain,  one  between  each  pier  and  the  shore,  and  teo 
between  the  piers.  In  these  links,  the  eyer,  or  bolt-holes, 
at  one  end,  instead  of  being  circular,  as  they  are  at  all  Uie 
othcre,  are  lengthened  into  slits;  they  are  put  together  witii 
a  corresponding  slit  in  the  coupling  links,  by  two  half- 
round  bolts,  which  admit  of  wedges  being  driven  in  between 
them,  which  thus  shorten  the  whole  link,  t>y  diminishing  the 
distance  between  this  compound  bolt,  and  the  single  one  al 
the  other  end  of  the  coupling  link. 

The  chains  were  set  up  in  the  following  manner :  Ibe 
parts  within  the  tunnels  in  the  rocks,  were  put  together  link 
by  link,  from  the  holding  bolts  at  the  bottom ;  a  scafibUing 
was  erected  from  the  mouths  of  the  tunnels  on  the  maeoDxy* 
supporting  a  platibrm  of  the  ]>roper  inclination,  reacfaiqg  to 
the  tops  of  the  piere :  the  chains  were  put  together  on  ttua 
platform,  till  they  reached  over  the  saddles. 

A  cradle,  capable  of  holding  two  workment  was 
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1^  tackle  IVom  the  top  of  the  pier,  on  the  Ci 
■o  that  the  men  could  raise  or  lower  it  themgelves  as  tiiey 
required.  The  links  were  brought  to  the  face  of  the  pier 
Dext  the  sea,  through  the  archway ;  from  theace,  each  link 
vas  raised  to  the  proper  height  where  it  was  wanted ;  it  was 
then  put  on  to  the  last  by  the  men  in  the  cradle :  proceed- 
ing in  this  way,  the  chain  was  carried  on  dowrwaros  lo  the 
level  of  the  water. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  chain  that  was  to  unite 
the  two  ends,  was  laid  on  a  raft  400  feet  long,  and  aix 
fbet  wide  ;  one  end  of  this  piece  being  joined  on  to  that 
which  hung  down  from  the  pier,  the  raft  was  floated  across, 
and  the  other  end  of  the  chain  lying  on  it.  was  made  fast 
by  the  second  link  to  a  powerful  tackle,  vhich  was  raised 
by  two  capstans  on  shore*,  till  the  chain  was  elevated  to 
tiie  height  necessary  to  admit  of  the  two  ends  being  united; 
the  last  link  was  left  disengaged,  to  admit  of  the  workmen 
managing  the  junction. 

The  first  chain  was  thus  raised  into  its  place  in  an  hour 
and  a  half,  on  the  26th  of  May  1825;  the  remaining  fifteen 
being  got  up  in  the  same  manner  at  different  times.  The 
road-way  consists  of  two  thicknesses  of  planks, — the  lower 
three,  and  the  upper,  two  inches  thick ;  the  under  one  is 
boiled  to  the  wood  that  fills  in  the  intervals  between  the 
road-wajr  bars :  this  planking  was  covered  with  felt,  satu- 
mted  with  boiled  tar,  and  the  upper  thickness  was  laid 
over  this  felt,  and  spiked  down  to  that  beneath.  In  the 
middle  of  each  carriage-way,  there  is  a  third  thickness  of 

Elank,  laid  on  fell,  as  before :  the  road-way  is  also  stiffened 
y  means  of  an  oak-plank  bolted  lo  the  underside,  between 
each  crass- bearer. 

The  bridge  being  completed,  was  opened  on  the  30th  of 
January,  1626,  six  years  and  a  half  after  its  commence- 
ment. A  few  additions  and  corrections  only  were  found 
requisite,  which  were  imroediatoly  made,  and  since  that 
time  it  has  remained  unimpaired  t- 

Thi  successful  erectjon  of  the  Newharen  Pier,  proved  that 

the  suspension  principle  was  equally  adapted  to  surh  struc- 
tures, as  to  bridges  in  ordinary  situations.  The  great 
number  of  visitere  annually  attracted  to  the  town  of 
Brighton,  by  its  favourablo  position,  and  its  proximity  to 
,  London,  rendered  the  construction  of  a  pier  there  a  pro- 
mising speculation,  which  was  eagerly  seized  on ;  as  the 
total  absence  of  any  natural  harbour,  or  port    made  all 
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'  approach  by  sea  inroni'enient,  and,  in  rough  weather,  hu- 

practicabla  ;  and,  in  a  great  measure,  precluded  the  pos- 
sibility of  enjoying  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  pleasure  at 
a  watering-place. 

Accordingly,  as  early  as  1822,  Captain  Brown  was  en- 
gaged to  build  a  suspension -pier,  which  he  commenced  in 
October,  and  completed  in  the  month  of  November  of  the 
ibllowing  year.  This  beautiful  structure  runs  out  into  the 
sea  1014  feet  from  the  front  of  the  esplanade  wall;  tho 
entire  length  being  1136  feet,  which  is  divided  into  four 
spans,  or  openings,  of  2SS  feet  each ;  the  platforni  being 
thirteen  feet  broad. 

The  main-chains  are  eight  in  number,  arranged  in  two 
pairs  on  each  side  the  platform  :  the  links  are  composed  of 
round  rods,  not  quite  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  ten  feet 
long,  with  eyes  nt  each  end ;  and  are  put  together  with 
open  coupling  links,  as  those  of  the  Union  Bridge  and 
Newhnven  Pier.  The  chains  are  carried  over  pyramidal 
cast-iron  frames,  or  towers,  twenty-five  feet  high,  resting  on 
clusters  of  piles ;  of  which  the  end  one,  at  the  bead  of  the 
pier  is  spread  out  laterally,  forming  a  T,  and  consists  of 
150  piles,  strengthened  by  others  driven  in  diagonally,  and 
by  horizontal  bracings ;  and  is  covered  with  a  granite 
pavini^,  eighty  feet  long,  by  forty  wide,  and  a  foot  thick, 
weighing  upwards  of  200  tons.  The  object  of  this  strength 
and  weight  is  to  aObrd  a  firm  base  for  the  back  Blay-chains, 
which  are  bolted  to  the  diagonal  piles. 

The  main-chains  are  carried  at  the  land  end  over  a  pier 
of  masonry,  end  through  two  tunnels  cut  in  the  cliff  thirty 
or  forty  feet  deep ;  at  the  end  of  each  tunnel  is  a  brick 
chamber,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  chains  are  attached  to 
massive  stones,  and  finally  to  a  cast-iron  plate,  weighing 
one  ton  and  a  quarter. 

The  adjoining  flgijre  shows  a  portion  of  the  pair  of 
chains  on  one  side,  with  the  coupling  links  and  pins,  and 
the  cap  resting  on  them  from  which  the  vertioal  rode  are 


^. 


suspended.  The  cap  is  caat  with  a  square  cavity  within  it, 
and  with  a  slit,  leading  to  the  cavity ;  through  this  slit,  the 
T  head  of  the  rod  (shown  apart  at  A,)  being  put,  the  rod  is 
turned  round,  and  the  T  then  rests  on  the  bottom  of  tho 

The  two  pair  of  chains  are  so  contrived,  thai  the  pair  of 
coupling  links  of  the  one  set  shall  come  between  that  of 
the  other  two  chains :  by  this  arrangement,  the  caps  and 
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Buspending  rods,  wlileli  an  bofM  bv  Vfmj  pair  of  coupling 
links,  are  equidiaUnt,  al  about  five  fbot  apart 

The  lower  end  of  the  vertical  rod  ii  formed  into  a  fork, 
in  which  the  longitudinal  bars  (a)  are  put,  and  kept  up  by 
%  key  and  wedge,  aa  ahown  in  the  figure ;  these  ban  serve 
to  support  the  transvene  Joists  of  the  platlbrm. 

This  beautiful  pier  withstood  sevenu  seTere  storms  unin- 
jured ;  but  during  the  night  of  the  15th  of  October,  1833, 
a  tremendous  gale  from  the  weat,  and  therefore  exerting 
its  force  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  structure, 
caused  sad  havoe  with  it.  The  platform  between  the  first 
and  third  piers  was  nearly  entirely  destroyed,  all  the  sus- 
pension-rods broken,  and  tne  main-chains  much  deranged; 
while  the  weight  of  the  road  being  removed  at  this  part, 
caused  the  chains  over  the  first  and  fourth  spans  to  sink 
down,  with  the  platlbrm  they  supported;  thus  causing  great 
additional  damage. 

This  was  another  lesson  to  the  engineers  of  suspension- 
bridges  ;  teaching  ihem,  that  it  was  not  the  simple  weight 
of  the  structures  themselves,  and  of  the  ordinary  loads 
that  might  pass  over  them,  that  must  alone  be  provided 
for;  but  the  effects  of  vertical  or  lateral  vibration,  arising 
from  large  numbers  of  persons  walking  over  in  measured 
step*,  or  fh)m  violent  wmds,  must  also  be  yarded  against. 

The  xemedy  consists  in  making  the  bridge  heavy  and 
9tiffcDo\x^  to  resist  any  tendency  to  vibration ;  by  means 
of  transverse  ties  between  the  main-chains,  as  was  done 
with  those  of  the  Menai  Bridge ;  and  in  bracing  down  the 
road-way,  by  rods  fixed  at  one  end*  to  its  under  side,  and  at 
the  other,  to  the  piers. 

Mr.  Brunei  executed  two  suspension-bridges,  to  be  put 
up  in  the  Isle  de  Bourbon,  in  situations  where  they  would 
be  exposed  to  hurrioanes,  and  where,  therefore,  extraordi- 
nary precautions  were  requisite  to  prevent  oscillation.  The 
method  adopted  by  that  able  engineer,  was  to  fix  chains 
under  the  road-way,  in  each  span,  to  the  abutments  and 
niers;  to  these  chains  rods  were  attached,  which  were  also 
nstened  to  the  under  side  of  the  roadway,  and  therefore 
kept  it  from  rising  upwcards,  as  the  main-chains  prevented 
it  from  sinking  downwardg.  To  counteract  lateral  motion 
also,  the  outermost  underneath  chains  spread  out  wider 
than  the  road,  so  that  the  rods,  or  ties  attached  to  them, 
prevent  the  road  ftom  moving  sidewaysi  aa  well  as  restrain 
it  from  rising. 

BUarSNSION-BBIDaB    AT   HAMMSRSXITH,    PfiSIQllBO  AMP 
BEBCTED  BT  WIXJJAM  T.   GLAIUC9   B8Q. 

Thk  metropolis  may  boast  of  possessing  one  of  the  most 
elegant,  if  not  one  of  the  largest,  of  these  structures  ever 
erected;  and  the  Thames,  by  this  addition,  unites  within  a 
distance  of  nine  or  ten  miles,  magnificent  specimens  of 
evei^  kind  of  bridge t.  The  Hammersmith  Bridfj^,  too, 
exhibits  an  example  of  construction  not  common  in  sus- 
pension-bridges; part  of  the  road-way  being  supported  on, 
and  not  banging  from,  the  maiivchains. 

There  being  no  natural  rock  on  either  bank  of  the  river, 
to  which  the  main-chains  could  be  secured,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  of  those  bridges  we  have  mentioned,  abutments 
of  masonry  were  required,  which,  by  their  weight  and 
magnitude,  might  be  equallv  effectual.  These  are  built  of 
brick,  faced  with  stone,  and  measure  forty-five  feet  from 
back  to  front,  forty  wide,  and  fourteen  deep,  their  top  being 
on  a  level  with  the  road-way:  the  weight  of  each  of  these 
masses  is  about  t2160  tons,  to  resist  the  pull  of  the  chains. 
These  chains  are  carried  through  passages  left  m  the  brick- 

*  Any  body,  susceptible  of  that  motioa,  however  heavy  or  massive, 
may  be  set  oscillating  or  vibrating  by  a  very  slieht  force,  if  it  be 
repeated  at  iDtervals  equal,  or  eommemurabU,  with  those  which  the 
osci nations  of  the  body  would  occupy;  and  the  regular  repetition 
would  produce  so  much  motion,  that  at  length,  the  body,  if  fixed  at 
two  points,  must  break.  Such  is  the  kind  of  motion  that  would  be 
produced  in  the  main-chains  of  a  bridge,  by  either  of  the  causes 
mentioned  in  the  text.  A  suspension-bridge  at  Broughton,  near 
Manchester,  was  broken  down  by  a  party  of  sixty  soldiers  marthing 
over  it  to  a  tune  on  a  fife,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1831 :  the  bridge 
would  have  borne  more  than  double  the  weight,  if  the  men  had 
walked  over  it  in  irrepilar  stejp.  The  accidents  to  ihe  Dryburgh 
Bridge,  and  to  the  Bnghton  Pier,  show  the  effects  of  wind,  probably 
acting  in  {pist^  at  equal  intervals  of  time. 

t  We  ought,  in  fairness,  to  except  the  wooden  bridges  at  Battersea 
and  Putney,  which  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  their  bein<' 
samples  of  woodeti  bridices.  If  the  Tunnel  at  RoUierhitbe  is  eve" 
completed,  our  nver  will  be  unique.  Those  of  our  London  readers 
who  have  not  teen  the  bndm  at  Hammertmith,  eannot  do  beUer 
than  taEe  a  walk  there  dirccUy ;  for  it  is  not  more  than  three  miles 
from  Hyde  Park  Corner,  f  hey  will  be  amply  remunerated  for  their 
double,  if  they  consider  Uie  undertaking  to  be  oae. 


woik;  «Bd,  «iit«ring  the  face  of  the  abtttmefii»  piooeed  to 
chambers  where  iaiy  are  bolted  by  powerful  bolts,  at  the 
back  of  massive  cast-iron  plates,  bearing  agaixut  the  front 
face  of  the  chambers. 

The  distance  between  the  abutments  is  divided  into  three 
openings,  by  two  siupension  towers,  or  piers,  forming 
Tuscan  archways,  supported  by  a  rustic  base,  rising  from 
the  bed  of  the  river;  thus  leaving  three  water-ways,  two  of 
144,  and  the  eentre  one  of  400  feet* 

There  are  oight  main-chains,  arranged  in  four  lines  of 
twos,  in  each  ofwhioh  the  chains  are  over  one  another,  and 
not  side  by  side.  The  two  outer  Unes  of-  chains  consist  of 
links  6  feet  10  inches  long,  made  of  three  bare,  each  fire 
inches  broad  and  one  thick:  the  two  mner  lines  of  chains 
have  each  six  luoh  bars,  or  are  twice  the  width  of  the 
others.    There  are,  therefore,  altogether,  36  lines  of  bari, 

firesenting  a  sectional  sur&oe  of  ISO  square  inches:  the 
inks  are  put  together  with  coupling-plates,  fiftioen  inches 
long,  eight  broad,  and  one  thick,  in  a  similar  manner  to 
those  or  the  Menai.    The  chains  pass  over  friction  rollers 
on  the  tops  of  the  piers,  as  usual,  but  the  rollers  are  sap- 
ported  in  frasies,  so  as  to  form  two  concentric  arcs,  one  iat 
each  set  of  chains,*  the  curves  of  the  chains  are  tangents 
to  tliese  arcs,  and  the  links  that  rest  on  the  rollers  are 
forged  curved,  to  fit  the  are  formed  by  the  set  of  roUen 
they  rest  on.    By  this  construction  there  is  no  anequal 
strain  on  any  nart  of  the  chains,  and  their  pressure  is  made 
to  act  perpcndiculaiiy  on  the  piers ;  the  back-stays  descend- 
ing towards  the  abutments  at  an  angle  equal  to  that  at 
which  the  chains  between  the  piers  descend  from  the 
rollers. 

The  platform  is  divided  by  the  suspenaion-rods  into  a 
central  carriage-way,  twenty  feet  wide,  and  a  five  feet  foot- 
path on  each  side.  The  transverse  beams,  supported  by 
the  vertical  rods,  are  in  pairs,  resting  on  a  square  plate 
attached  to  the  end  of  each  rod :  besides  longitudinal  beams 
bolted  down  to  these,  and  all  the  other  usual  precautions 
for  durability,  strength,  and  stiffness,  the  longitudinal 
beams,  on  each  side  the  carriage-way,  carry  a  set  of  trusses, 
like  those  of  the  roof  of  a  house,  which  contribute  materially 
to  this  objoct. 

The  consequence  of  this  admirable  construction  is,  that 
the  de^e  of  cun'ature  in  which  the  road-way  vras  origi- 
nally laid,  has  not  diminished  at  aD,  showing  that  no  part 
of  the  abutments,  piers,  chains,  suspension-rods,  or  framing, 
has  given  way;  and  yet  the  motion  caused  by  a  single 
carriage  passing  is  perceptible  to  a  foot-passenger^  and  Uie 
longer  suspension- rods  vibrate  sensibly  to  the  eye,  proving 
that  the  strength  and  firmness  is  (Attained  by  scientific 
skill  in  design  and  execution,  not  by  a  lavish  expenditure  of 
material. 

The  back-stays  intersect  the  road-way  between  the  abut- 
ments and  piers,  at  about  one-fourth  the  distance  from  the 
former  to  the  latter ;  for  this  fourth,  consequently,  the  plat- 
form is  abc  /e  the  chains,  the  transverse  beams  being  sup- 
ported by  iron  plates,  resting  on  the  coupling  links  of  the 
lowermost  line  of  chains  beneath. 

This  bridge  was  commenced  in  1824,  and  opened  in 
1827t. 

As  each  link  of  an  iron  chain  must  be  inflexible  in  itsel( 
it  would  be  exposed  to  an  unequal  strain,  if  it  rested  on  one 
point  only,  instead  of  resting  on  its  whole  length ;  and  this 
must  happen  if  the  chain,  in  any  part,  make  an  angular 
bend  at  any  of  its  points  of  attachment.  When  experiment 
had  proved  the  advantage  of  Captain  Brown*s  constructkn, 
of  chains  with  links  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  length,  H 
became,  of  course,  still  more  necessary  to  guard  against  the 
possibility  of  any  one  of  these  resting  on  one  portion  of  its 
length  only. 

The  means  for  obviating  this  source  of  weaknesa  in  the 
main-chains,  consisted  in  shortening  the  links  at  that  part 
of  them  that  was  bent  over  the  suspension-piers,  so  that 
they  might  comfbrm  more  nearly  to  the  curved  bed  of  fric- 
tion rollers  on  which  they  lay ;  but  chieffy  in  avoiding,  as 
far  as  possible,  all  unnecessary  changes  in  the  direction  of 
the  chains. 

The  same  remarks  would  apply  to  a  wire  cah.e,  or  to  a 
rope  even,  though  in  a  less  degree:  hence  the  Kn^h 
engineers  cany  the  back-stays  from  the  suspension-piers  of 
their  bridges,  in  one  continued  lioe,  to  the  poinU  at  which 
they  are  fixed;  though  they  are,  in  consequence,  oompdled 
to  make  them  of  considerable  length,  in  order  to  get  deep 
enough,  in  this  slanting  direction,  bebw  the  suifsc^,  to 

X  The  reader  will  fiad  a  beautiful  view  of  it  in  the  late  Mr.  O 
Cooked  work,  ri««f  M  end  e^Mit  (^  Mffy^po^tf,    « 
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otitain  a  sufBcientlf  strong  bold  of  the  roeky  or  anUloial 
abutment. 

In  France,  the  engineers,  to  avoid  this  source  of  expense, 
enhanced  as  it  is  by  the  greater  length  of  the  tunnels  to  be 
cut  in  the  rock,  carry  the  back-^tays  down  perpendicularly 
into  the  earth,  after  they  reach  its  surAce,  and  guard 
against  the  unequal  tension  on  the  links  by  forging  tMm  In 
a  curved  form,  to  fit  the  bed  on  which  they  lie  at  the  tum« 
or  else,  when  wire  cables  are  employed,  by  spreading  out 
the  coils  of  wire  composing  them  in  several  smaller  bundles 
at  the  parts  where  they  change  their  direction. 

With  these  precautions,  however,  this  mode  of  constmo- 
tion  is  objectionable,  since  the  pull  of  the  chains  is  not 
perpendicularly  in  the  direction  of  this  last  portion,  but 
obliquely,  in  that  of  the  slanting  back'Stays ;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  vertical  pit,  or  tunnel  of  masonry,  is  liable  to 
be  pulled  over  on  one  side,  or  at  least  deranged,  though  it 
might  resist  double  the  foree,  if  it  were  only  exerted  in  the 
same  direction  as  its  own  axis. 

The  first  suspension-bridge  erected  over  the  Seine,  at 
Paris,  by  M.  Navier,  in  1823-1826,  failed  from  this  cause, 
and  was  obliged  to  be  removed.  It  was  replaced  in  1 829,  by 
the  present  Pont  des  Invalides,  constructed,  in  most  re- 
spects, like  ours  at  Hammersmith,  which,  apparently,  was 
taken  as  a  model  for  it. 

The  Pont  D'Arcole  is  another  suspension-bridge  in 
that  capital,  which  is  made  in  two  spans,  by  a  central  tower: 
but  our  space  will  not  allow  of  our  entering  into  any  further 
account,  either  of  these,  or  of  many  others  on  the  Continent* 
preferring  to  devote  all  that  we  have,  to  a  description  of  the 
longest  suspension-bridge  evet  yet  erected,  and  which  is 
as  yet  little  known  in  this  country. 

THE  SVBPENSIOlf-BRIDGE  AT  PftlBOUBO,  IN  SWITZBBtf AMD. 

Thb  city  of  Fribourg  is  situated  on  the  brew  of  the  rocky  side 
of  a  deep  valley,  throuffh  which  runs  the  river  Sarine :  in  the 
narrowest  part,  the  vaUey  is  onlv  three  hundred  yards  wide. 
The  communication  between  fribourg  and  Berne,  and  the 
rest  of  German-Switzerland  was  by  a  Ions,  steep,  and 
winding  road  down  the  valley,  totally  impassable  in  Winter, 
and  dangerous  at  all  times. 

In  1830,  the  inhabitants  having  collected  the  necessary 
funds,  and  decided  on  the  erection  ot  a  suspension-bridge 
across  the  valley,  they  confided  the  execution  of  their  plan 
to  M.  Cbaley,  a  French  engineer,  who  has  amply  justified 
their  choice,  by  the  able  and  scientific  manner  in  which  he 
has  accomplished  his  task. 

The  spot  chosen  was  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  valley, 
close  to  the  town ;  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  being 
about  eighty  yards  higher  than  that  on  which  the  city 
stands,  it  was  necessary  to  cut  a  road  down  through  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  with  a  moderate  declivity,  to  meet  the  level 
of  that  of  the  bridge. 

The  view  of  the  structure  at  the  head  of  this  |>aper,  will 
give  the  reader  a  ffeneral  idea  of  the  locality,  the  picturesque 
beauties  of  which  are  in  no  way  impaired  by  the  graceful 
form  of  this  magnificent  bridge.  The  suspension-piers 
are  Roman-Doric  arehways,  surmounted  by  a  plain  attic, 
the  distance  between  the  inner  faces  of  which,  or  the  dis- 
tance between  the  points  of  suspension,  is  no  less  than  870 
feet,  or  30 1  more  than  that  of  the  Menai.  The  road-way  is 
41  feet  wide,  and  elevated  167  feet  clear  above  the  surnice 
of  the  river:  a  semicircular  terrace  in  front  of  the  piere  at 
each  end,  reduces  the  length  of  the  suspended  road-way  to 
807,  which  is  246  more  than  that  of  the  Menai. 

M.  Chaley,  contrary  to  our  practice  in  Britain,  decided 
on  wire  cables  of  suspension,  of  the  form  and  construction 
of  which  we  shall  give  a  brief  account,  that  the  reader  may 
judge  of  the  comparative  merits  of  this  system,  and  that  of 
iron  chains. 

The  wire  is  '12125  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and,  by  re- 
peated experiments,  was  found  capable  of  supporting  ai  the 
rate  of  52  tons  15  cwt.  per  square  inch*. 

*  This  result  is  so  much  greater  than  that  at  which  English  engineers 
arrive  f  see  ante,  p.  211)  that  we  suspect  some  error  in  M.  Chadey's 
work,  trom  which  our  account  is  taken.  Our  readers  may  verify  tlie 
calculations  we  made,  the  following  being  the  dau.  The  diameter 
of  the  wire  0  '00308  metres.  "  And  that,  by  repeated  experiments,  it 
^"as  found  to  bear  82  kilogrammes  per  square  millimetre."  The 
Prench  wire  must  be  much  better  manufactured,  and  of  better  iron 
than  our8»  if  there  is  no  errar.  The  whule  of  that  used  in  the  Fri- 
bourg Bridge,  was  made  at  Bienne,  from  iron  of  l)ndenrillien.  It 
is  worth  recording,  that  M.  Chaley  thought  it  advisable  to  get  the 
bolts  and  bars  for  his  work  from  England,  and  states  that,  netwith- 
standing  the  great  distance  they  had  to  be  brought,  they  cost  20  per 
cent  less  than  if  he  had  obtained  them  from  the  iron  works  at 
Franche-Compt^,  within  90  leagues  of  Fribourg. 


There  afs  four  eehtee;  two  on  mix  tide  of  the  ttmdm^j^ 
each  consisting  of  1056  wiies^  united  into  a  cylindrical 
bundle,  5*314  inches  in  diameter,  and  bound  round  with 
thinner  wire  at  intervals*  Near  to  the  piers,  the  two  oables 
are  separated  into  flat  bundles,  which  rest  on .  Ariotion 
rollers  on  the  iiimmits,  each  roller  being  31  inohea  long; 
and*  the  bundles  of  wire  extend  over  the  whole  of  this  space; 
after  passing  over  these,  the  wires  are  again  united  Into 
two  cables,  as  before,  down  to  the  mouths  of  the  slantinc 
tunnels  in  the  rocks.  When  they  each  divide  into  two,  and 
continuing  in  the  same  direction  to  about  the  level  of  the 
ground,  they  are  tinited  to  other  cables,  which  pasa  down 
vertical  wells,  cut  in  the  rock  in  the  manner  1m>w  to  be 
described. 

There  are  two  of  the  slanting  tunnels  at  each  end  of  the 
bridge ;  one  on  each  side  to  receive  the  four  portions  of  the 
suspension-cables  above-mentioned.  At  the  end  of  each 
of  these  tunnels,  there  is  a  vertical  well,  or  chimney^  cut 
down  in  the  rock  to  a  depth  of  about  sixteen  y^rds. 

The  sides  ot  the  chimneys  are  cut  out  into  chambers 
at  thrae  dilTerent  depths;  the  backs  of  these  reoeases 
are  hewed  Into  the  fera  adapted  to  serve  as  abutments 
to  three  masses  of  8<4id  masonry,  the  courses  of  which 
form  inverted  arches,  while  the  rest  of  the  cbimnej^ 
between  these  arches  is  also  filled  up  with  masonry ;  the 
whole  mass  reaching  to  within  about  throe  vards  of  the 
tunnel,  four  verticad  holes  are  left  ibr  the  cables  through 
the  whole  depth  cf  this  masonry. 

These  C/ables,  which  are  four  in  number  in  each  chimney, 
are  each  composed  of  528  wires ;  the  cables  are  3*9  inches 
in  diameter,  and  27  yards  long ;  at  the  bottom  they  are 
formed  with  loops  or  stirrups,  through  whieh  strong  bolts 
and  wedges,  or  anehort^  being  passed,  which  lie  across  the 
bottom  of  the  masonry,  the  cables  are  kept  down  immove- 
ably,  the  inverted  arched  courses  rendering  it  impossible 
for  the  strain  to  pull  the  masonry  out  of  the  chimneys. 

On  passing  to  the  top  of  the  vertical  chimneys,  the 
cables  are  carried  over  friction-rollers  at  the  turn,  and  then 
along  the  slanting  tunnels  till  they  meet  the  ends  of  the 
suspension  cables ;  both  sets  being  terminated  by  stirrups 
or  loops,  they  are  united  by  half-round  bolu,  kept  tight  in 
the  crossed  loops  by  solid  wedges.  The  cables  are  spread 
out  into  fiat  portions  where  they  pass  over  the  friction 
rollers,  at  the  junction  of  the  chimney  and  tunnel ;  this  is 
done  both  here,  and  at  the  top  of  the  piers,  to  avoid  the 
unequal  strain  which  a  bend  would  produce  in  a  thick 
cylinder,  if  the  cables  had  preserved  that  form  at  these 
plaoee.  Like  the  cables,  the  suspending  cords  to  carry  the 
road-way  are  made  of  wire,  thirty  in  each  rod ;  there  arc 
163  of  these  on  each  side  of  the  bridge,  the  longest  being 
544  feet,  and  the  shortest  only  long  enough  to  form  a 
stirrup  to  receive  the  beams  supporting  the  road;  each 
cord  terminates  in  a  stirrup,  made  by  carrying  each  coil  of 
wire  round  cast-iron  saddles,  of  the  shape  shown  in  the 
Hgure  A.  The  upper  saddle  rides  on  a  cross-plate;  the 
two  branches  of  this  plate  lie  on  the  two  parallel  cables  in 
the  manner  shown  in  the  figure. 


The  lower  saddle  of  the  suspending-rods  rsoeives  ^e 
hook  of  a  square  stirrup,  into  which  the  ends  of  the  trang- 
verse  beams  carrying  the  roadway  are  put.  (See  the 
figure  B.)  Four  ranges  of  beams  are  bolted  down  on  these 
transverse  ones,  a  space  of  twelve  feet  six  inches  being 
left  in  the  middle  between  these  longitudinal  beams,  for 
the  carriage-way ;  the  two  beams  being  placed  near  each 
other  on  the  outside  of  this  carriage-road,  to  support 
planked    foot-paths.     The    carriage-road  was   made    b^' 
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spikinK  loD([itui)iaal  batteni,  or  •mall  beams,  immediately 
upon  the  tianBTerse  beamt,  and  tbe  plaakiog  wai  nailed 
on  the  battens. 

It  is  obviously  of  essential  importance  to  the  itMnrth  of 
the  cables,  that  every  coil  of  wire  composing  them  soould 
be  stretched  equally  tight,  our  reader*  vill  not  be  uimil- 
ling  to  be  told  how  this  object  was  accomplithed. 

Each  cable  was  made  in  twenty  separate  tteiat  (if  we 
may  so  tenu  them,)  of  wire ;  12  of  96  coils  and  S  of  48 
coils.  Each  iliein  of  the  whole  length  was  made  tcparately. 
The  saddles  round  which  the  wire  was  to  be  turned,  to 
form  tbe  loops,  or  stirnipt,  at  each  end  of  the  akeios,  were 
put  round  strong,  upright  pins,  flxed  into  posts  of  oak, 
secured  in  the  strongest  manner  from  any  lateral  motion  ; 
the  wire  required  to  make  each  ikein  was  put  on  a  kind  of 
reel  or  drum,  which  was  carried  on  wheels ;  one  end  of  the 
wire  being  temporarily  attached  to  the  beam  near  the 
saddle,  the  drum  was  rolled  to  the  other  end,  suCTering  the 
wire  to  unwind  off  from  it*.  When  the  workman  came  to 
the  other  saddle,  or  end  of  the  cable,  tbe  wire  was  put  into 
a  vice,  attached  to  a  cord  passing  over  a  pulley,  and  sus- 
taining a  weight  of  200  lbs.  and  upwards ;  this  precaution 
being  taken  at  each  end  in  succession,  every  length  of  the 
wire  was  stretched  as  nearly  equally  as  possible.  When 
the  skein  was  completed  and  the  enna  joined,  a  ligature  of 
□f  wire  was  put  round  each  stirrup  in  the  notch  left  for 
this  purpose,  and  temporary  coils  were  sUo  wound  round 
the  skein  at  equal  distances. 

The  skeins  were  all  mounted  into  their  place*,  and 
united  to  the  end  cables  in  the  tunnels,  before  they  were 
fcrmed  into  the  four  cables  they  were  to  constitute.  This 
union  was  done  as  the  suspending  tods  were  put  up  in 
;  the  temporary  wire  ligatures  being  gradually 


■  The  wire,  of  coune,  wu  jained  ccpeatediT  ft"  each  ikein  ;  thii 
ifnton  wu  effected  before  it  wu  woutid  on  to  the  drum.  The  endi 
or  tbe  two  piecei,  or  hinki,  were  placed  rude  br  lide  for  about  Tour 
inches,  and  then  wrapped  loaod  from  end  to  end  of  tbe  dtiuble  wire 
witb  £ner.  each  turn  bejog  clow  to  the  lut,  and  drawn  lei;  tight. 
This  mode  of  junction  wu  found  so  eSecluaJ,  that  whenever  a 
piece  was  proved,  and  broke  in  the  trial,  the  rupture  llwaji  occurred 
al  the  idiiEle  wire,  the  jnioed  eodi  never  being  pulled  aiuader  in  any 


Every  part  being  completed,  the  bridge  wm  pnblidr 
opened  to  foot-passengers  on  the  23rd  of  August,  and  on 
Bth  of  October  for  carriages  of  all  descriptions.  On  Ibe 
15th,  it  was  tried  by  causing  atrain  of  fifteen  pieces  of  heavy 
artillery,  drawn  by  fifty  horses,  and  attended  by  300  per- 
sons, to  pass  over  the  bridge  at  one  time.  Every  put  ef 
the  cables,  &o.  was  subsequently  examined,  and  not  the 
slightest  indication  of  yielding  or  weakness  oould  be 
detected  either  in  the  iron,  wood,  or  stone-work. 

Oti  the  19th.  the  bridge  was  publicly  opened  by  tlv 
municipal  authorities;  on  which  occasion  2000  persons  wen 
at  once  on  the  road-way,  and  crossed  it  in  measured  marcfa 
with  military  bandat. 

M,  Cbaley  concludeahisaccountwith  an  honest  andg«w- 
rous  exultation,  that  he  had  accomplished  the  whole  of  this 
construction  not  only  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life,  but 
without  one  of  the  workmen  having  met  with  any  seiioos 
accident, — a  fact  reflecting  the  highest  credit  on  all  parties; 
on  the  engineer,  as  proving  his  attention  to  this  point,  andoa 
the  workmen,  as  proving  their  aleadiaess  and  sobriety. 

The  principal  data  for  this  paper  are  taken  from  the  sUs 
work  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Drewry,  A  Memoir  on  SiapaiHam- 
BridgtM,  who  allowed  us  to  make  this  use  of  it  Tbe  le- 
count  of  the  Fribourg  Bridge,  is  abridged  fWim  the  NvticM 
tur  le  Ptml  Sutpendu  U  Fribourg,  by  M.  Cbaley.  The 
other  works  that  have  been  referred  to,  are  Provis's  sMount 
of  tbe  Menai  Bridge,  Sir  Howard  Douglas  oo  Uiliury 
Bridges,  and  the  vadoiubooka  of  trsveb cited  inoai account 


on  tkt  chaicc 
tbe  n' 


lDgetber4Mtoni|  ihi>,  br  calculation,  i;iv( 

equivalent  to  83S  lonL     M.  Chaley.  by  _ 

sirenph  of  hii  wire  al  1348  Ibi.,  ilales  lut  bridge  uTbe  capable  b( 
bearing  three  time*  the  gmteat  load  it  can  ever  be  eipoud  lo' 
but,  even  taking  the  atren^  of  the  wire  at  tOOOlb*..  which  ixieaia 
our  Knriith  lundard,  ihe  4234  wires  of  the  cable*  wonJd  bear  IttBS 
tons.  It  must,  however,  be  remembeied,  that  tbe  nreofih  a(  % 
eahU  of  tvlrea  cannot  be  ettimaled  at  that  of  tbe  wita  of  which  it  is 
compoeed.  However,  by  making  even'  allowance,  the  Vritwuri 
Bridge  ii  prrfectlT  uie,  a<  far  as  mere  lUaii  luiilii  n  cutitx-mta. 
We  should  U  sorrr  la  forebode  evil  to  such  a  work,  but  we  cuntt 
help  apprehending  a  weak  poiat  in  the  apparentlr  unnecnaary  nBpila 
in  the  main  chaiot,  cauied  by  making  the  chimneyi  vertical,  intcrad 
of  continuiDC  them  ia  the  direction  of  the  lunoeli  and  back-Hay*. 
We  preiume  the  necessity  for  culling  the  drain  io  mncfa  loofer  WW 
tbe  objection  to  our  plan. 
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THE  TOWN  OF  NEUCHATEL, 

IN   •WITSBUL4KD, 

Nevcbatsl.  or  Neofbhatd,  Oie  capltil  of  the  Prus- 
sian principality,  and  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  the  same 
name,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  towns  in  Swit- 
zerland. It  stands  close  to  the  lake  of  Neuchatel, 
and  Is  watered  hy  the  little  rivfcr  Seyon,  a  sort  of 
noisy  mountain  torrent  which  rises  among  the  hiUs 
of  the  Jura,  in  the  district  called  the  Val  de  Ruz, 
and  empties  itself  into  the  lake,  after  a  short  but  im- 
petuous course.  This  stream  is  always  a  rapid  one, 
but  it  not  unfrequently  assumes  a  character  of  violence 
which  occasions  extensive  devastations  in  the  country 
through  which  it  passes.  The  town  is  seated  partly 
in  the  little  plain  between  the  Jura  and  the  lake,  and 
partly  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain.  The  country 
around  it  is  described  as  very  pleasing. 

The  town  of  Neuchatel  is  of  considerable  antiquity, 
though  the  precise  period  of  its  foundation  is  not 
satisfactorily  ascertahied.  In  several  ancient  docn- 
ments,  it  bears  the  LaUn  name  of  Novum  Castrwn, 
which  has  precisely  the  same  meaning  as  Neuchatel, 
or  Neuf-chatel,  both  signifying  "New  Castle;*'  and 
some  suppose  it,  accordingly,  to  have  sprung  from  a 
fortress  erected  by  the  Romans,  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Helvetic  nation.  In  the  mid 
die  ages,  this  town  became  a  part  of  the  principality  of 
Neuchatel, — ^its  capital,  indeed,  and  seat  of  govern- 
ment, as  it  were.  It  followed,  accordingly,  the  fortimes 
of  that  territory,  and  passed  with  it  into  the  hands  of 
the  various  masters  by  whom  it  was  held.  The  princi- 
pality of  Neuchatel  was  not  at  first  so  extensive  as  it 
afterwards  became.  The  principality  of  Vallengin, 
which  was  subsequently  united  to  it,  and  which  it  now 
includes,  was  for  a  long  while  a  separate  sovereignty. 
These  two  principalities,  with  their  fruitful  valleys 
extending  along  Uie  lake  of  Neuchatel,  and  amongst 
the  mountains  of  the  Jura,  belonged  anciently  to  the 
kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and  were  afterwards  appended 
to  the  German  Empire,  in  the  eleventh  century.  The 
Counts  of  Neuchatel,  who  resided  in  a  castle  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake,  granted  extensive  privileges  to 
all  who  setUed  in  their  uncultivated  mountains,  and 
cleared  the  impenetrable  forests.  In  this  manner  the 
country  was  peopled  j  and,  by  degrees,  around  the 
castle,  the  modem  town  sprung  up,  which,  in  1214^ 
was  invested  with  considerable  privileges. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  thirteeuUi  century,  the 
reigning  lord  ceded  his  seigneury  to  the  Emperor 
Rudolf  of  Hapsburg,  from  whom  it  passed  to 
the  Burgundian  house  uf  Chalons.  Two  centuries 
afterwards  it  became  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  old 
French  family  of  Longueville,  which  became  extinct 
in  1707>  by  (he  death  of  Mary,  Duchess  of  Nemours. 
Above  twenty  claimants  at  once  presented  themselves 
as  heirs  to  this  beautiful  principality;  and  the  as- 
sembly of  the  three  estates,  the  supreme  court  of 
judicature,  composed  of  twelve  judges,  having  ex- 
amined the  pretensions  of  the  different  claimants, 
declared  Frederick  the  First  of  Prussia  to  be  the  next 
heir  to  the  house  of  Chalons.  That  monarch  at  once 
confirmed  the  constitution  and  liberties  of  the  country, 
as  defined  by  the  articles  which  had  been  previously 
drawn  up  by  the  three  estates,  and  subscribed  to  by 
all  the  claimants  before  the  decision;  and  he  pro- 
ceeded thenceforward  to  exercise  his  rights,  through  a 
governor  and  council  of  state,  all  whose  members 
were  chosen  from  among  the  citizens.  His  prede- 
cessors, the  lords  of  Neuchatel,  had  always  main- 
tained a  treaty  of  alliance  with  either  Berne,  Soleure, 
Lucerne,  or  Fribourg,  since  the  year  1307,  as  had 
also  the  town  itself^  as  well  as  the  other  towns^  and 
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many  of  the  independent  communes  of  the  country. 
They  had  acquired,  in  copsequence,  the  protection  of 
the  entire  confederacy.  The  Prusnan  king  succeeded 
to  this  protection :  from  the  period  of  his  dectjoo^  he 
was  consideKd  ^'an  ally*'  of  the  confederates;  his 
principality  being  reckoned  amongst  the  number  of 
what  were  termed  the  olUed  districts  of  Switaerland. 

We  may  here  remind  our  readers,  that,  until 
the  period  of  the  cjianges  induced  by  the  Froodi 
Revolution,  the  country  called  by  the  general  name 
of  Switzerland,  consisted  of  three  distinct  classes  of 
political  divisions;  namely,  the  thirteen  confederated 
cantons ;  the  districts  which  were  under  the  protection 
of  the  confederation,  and  called  "  allies,"  in  a  sense 
expressive  of  a  closer  connection  than  the  term 
usually  denotes;  and  the  subject  territories  which 
belonged  to  the  different  cantons  of  the  confederation, 
and  stood  to  their  respective  owners  in  the  light  of 
what  they  really  were,  conquered  countries. 

During  the  turbulent  times  of  the  Revolution,  and 
the  wars  which  followed  it,  Neuchatel  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  the  bitter  inflictions  which  so  great 
a  part  of  Switzerland,  as,  indeed,  of  all  Enrc^,  was 
doomed  to  suffer.  In  the  year  1806,  Nt^kon,Y>eing 
upon  good  terms  with  the  Prussian  monarch,  obtained 
from  him  the  cession  of  this  principality,  for  the 
purpose  of  bestowing  it  upon  his  minister  of  war, 
Berthier.  That  functionary  was,  accordingly,  cnsated 
Prince  and  Dake  of  Neuchatel,  and  invested  with  the 
principality,  as  a  grand  fief  of  the  French  Empire,  to 
be  held  upon  the  same  tenure  as  Soult,  Victor,  and 
other  French  Generals,  held  the  twelve  duchies  which 
were  created  the  same  year  in  the  conqueror  s  new 
"  Kingdom  of  Italy.*'  Berthier  enjoyed  the  sove- 
reignty of  his  principality  till  the  downfall  of  his 
master  in  181*4.  The  peace  of  Paris  then  restored  it, 
with  additions,  to  the  Prussian  King,  who,  in  the  same 
year,  granted  it  a  constitutional  charter,  dated  from 
London.  In  1822  it  was  admitted  into  the  Swiss 
confederation  as  the  twenty-second  canton;  and  it^is 
now  remarkable  as  the  only  one  among  the  whc^ 
number  which  has  a  monarchical  government.  Within 
the  last  five  years,  the  tranquillity  of  the  canton  has 
been  much  disturbed  by  the  political  tumults  w\udi 
have  shaken  a  great  part  of  Switzerland  during  that 
period;  and  its  prosperity  is  said  to  have  suffered 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  causes. 

The  existing  town  of  Neuchatel,  or  Neuenbotay,  as 
it  fk  styled  in  German,  is  described  as  small  and 
good-looking,  with  a  pleasant  walk  by  the  side  of  the 
lake,  and  several  handsome  public  buildings.  It 
possesses  scarcely  any  distinguishing  features:  per- 
haps the  most  characteristic  are  the  steepness  of  some 
of  the  streets  in  the  declivity  of  the  Jura,  and  the 
beautiful  walks  which  skirt  the  banks  of  the  lake — 
some  of  them  ornamented  with  handsome  lines  of 
houses.  The  style  of  architecture  is  chiefly  modern; 
for  the  town  has  so  often  suffered  from  the  calamity 
of  fire,  that  few  portions  of  it  can  boast  of  mn<k 
antiquity.  In  the  year  1714,  it  was  the  scene  c^  an 
extensive  conflagration,  which  destroyed  the  whole  of 
the  street  leading  to  the  castle,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  almost  the  entire  town  was  burnt 
down.  The  rising  of  the  impetuous  Seyon  has  also 
been  a  source,  of  destruction :  an  inundation  of  its 
waters,  in  the  year  1579,  reduced  a  large  space  of  build- 
ings to  ruins.  To  these  injuries,  arising  from  physical 
causes,  must  be  added  those  which  have  been  infiided 
by  the  hand  of  war, — ^though,  fortunately,  the  latter 
have  been  confined  to  the  earlier  ages  of  its  history. 
In  1033,  it  was  sacked  by  the  Emperor  Ck>nrad  the 
Second;  and,  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  it 
burnt  by  Henry,  Bishop  of  Bsude, 
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Tlie  eastki  is  the  tflotl  i^nnaiitiibfe  tLmang  the  imb- 
Ad  bwldiiigs.  It  is  a  VBSt  btiilcKng,  which  used  to  be 
the  residence  of  the  ancient  Camtts  of  Nenchatel, 
before  the  prindpality  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Plmssian  Cfovereign.  It  is  now  appropriated  to  the 
senioe  of  the  goremor,  appointed  by  that  monarch 
to  act  as  his  deputy.  It  stands  finely,  npon  a  height 
overlooking  the  town ;  the  ascent  to  it  is  by  stone 
steps^  some  of  which  are  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  The 
view  which  this  antiqae  chateau  commands,  in  its 
elevated  pontion  over  the  lake,  k  extensive  and 
beautiful : — "  One,  which  the  reader  may  fancy,"  says 
Simond,  "  better  than  I  can  describe.  The  lime-trees 
hk  its  terrace  are  very  large;  one  of  them  measures 
eighteen  feet  in  circumference,  five  feet  above  ground, 
and  nearly  double  below.  Numerous  fountains, 
ceaselessly  pouring  their  limpid  streams  into  large 
stone  basins,  are,  besides  their  con\«nience  and 
beauty,  a  species  of  living  records  of  the  taste  and 
manners  of  past  age8,«^being  genei^lly  ornamented 
with  colossal  representatiaiMi  of  Swiss  waniors  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  clad  in  steel,  with  wasp  shapes, 
and  stuffed  breasts,  wearing  on  the  bead  diminutive 
caps,  which  strangely  contrast  with  their  vast  exube- 
rance of  beard,  and  stem  countenances.** 

By  the  side  of  the  castle  is  the  cathedral,  said  to 
have  been  built  in  1 164,  and  chiefly  rcmariu^le  for  a 
series  of  statues,  erected  by  Count  Louis,  in  1373,  as 
monuments  of  nine  Ckmnta  and  four  Countesses  of 
NcuchateL  In  front  of  this  edifice,  stands  an  object 
of  ocmsiderable  interest— the  sepulchral  stone  of 
William  Farel,  who  brought  about  the  establishment 
of  the  reformed  religion  in  the  principality  of  Neu- 
chatel.  This  distinguished  individual, — ^the  com- 
panion and  fellow-labouRT  of  Calvin,-^was  by  birth 
a  Frenchman  f  and,  to  this  circumstance,  he  is  said 
to  have  been,  in  some  measure,  indebted  for  the 
success  which  attended  his  preaching, — as  the  French 
language  is  almost  univenally  spoken  throughout 
the  canton.  There  is,  or  at  least  used  to  be,  upon 
one  of  the  walls  of  the  cathedral,  an  inscription  to 
the  following  effect,  marking  the  precise  period  at 
which  the  Reformation  became  triumphant  in  this 
town:— ''On  the  23rd  of  October,  1530,  idolatry 
was  aboHshed,  and  removed  from  within  here,  by  the 
citizens^"  The  new  church  was  built  in  the  year 
1 695 ',  and  there  is  also  a  tOwn^house. 

Much  of  the  embellishment  and  prosperity  of  the 
town  are  owing  to  the  public  spirit  and  patriotism  of 
two  of  its  citizensr.  One  of  them,  M.  David  Pury, 
was  bora  in  1709;  and,  having  received  his  education 
in  his  native  town,  is  said  to  have  quitted  it  in  great 
poverty.  He  passed  an  apprenticeship  in  some  trade 
at  Geneva,  and  then  repaired  to  London,  where  he 
resided  some  time  in  the  capacity  of  clerk  to  an  emi- 
nent jeweller.  He  subsequently  established  himself 
in  Lisbon;  and  being  appointed  court  banker,  soon 
became  possessed  of  great  wealth.  In  this  city  he 
died  in  the  year  I7B6.  During  his  life- time,  he  re- 
mitted large  sums  of  money  to  his  native  town ;  and, 
upon  his  death,  having  none  but  very  distant 
relations,  made  his  country  heir  to  the  great  bulk  of 
his  fortune.  Nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
pounds  British,  was  bequeathed  to  the  citizens  of 
Neuchatel, — ^to  be  applied  to  purposes  of  education, 
-^to  the  augmentation  of  the  stipends  of  clergymen 
and  their  widows, — ^to  the  support  of  the  aged  poor, 
•«-to  the  construction  of  a  town-house,  an  infirmary, 
and  otherpubGe  esCabliiiAiments,— to  the  improvement 
if  the  public  walks, — tei  short,  to  all  objects  of  general 
utility.  The  amoimt  of  his  benefactions,  during  bis 
life-time,  was  nearly  thirty  thousand  pounds;  and 
for  fifteen  years,  he  had  given  one  hundred  pounds 


annually  to  th^  poor  of  each  of  the  towns  of  tteuchatel 
and  Tallengin ;  a  coueiderable  sum,  when  we  bear  in 
mind  that  the  larger  of  them  had  then  a  population 
of  only  3000.  The  whole  amount  of  his  benefactions 
to  his  native  town  does  not  fall  far  short  of  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  other  individual  ia 
M.  de  Pourtales,  who,  in  1807,  gave  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds  for  the  establishment  of  a 
noble  hospital;  the  utility  of  which  has  been  amply 
shown:  in  1814  it  was  filled  with  sick  soldiers,  and 
in  the  years  1613  and  1815,  it  received  269  and 
312  patients,  respectively. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last  century.  Coxa 
tells  us  that  commerce  was  almost  wholly  unknown 
in  this  town,  as  the  ridiculous  pride  of  deeming  it  to 
be  degrading,  generally  prevailed  among  the  inhabit- 
ants. This  senseless  prejudice  was  nearly  extin- 
guished when  he  wrote  (in  1786);  at  present  it  has 
entirely  vanished,  and  the  town  is  now  the  centre  of 
the  whole  trade  of  the  canton. 

The  land  is  generally  fertile,  though  the  corn  which 
is  produced  throughout  the  principality  is  by  no 
means  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  of  its  inhabitants, 
the  population  being  so  great  in  reference  to  the 
surface.  Wine,  fruits,  hemp,  and  fiaz,  are  produced 
and  exported  in  considerable  quantities  5  but  the 
manufactures  of  the  town  and  canton  are  the  chief 
source  of  prosperity  to  both.  They  are  principally 
lace,  linen,  cotton,  chintzes,  and  other  printed  goods, 
cutlery,  philosophical  instruments,  and  watches.  The 
number  of  watches  annually  made  in  this  canton 
has  been  estimated  at  130,000,  which  are  exported 
into  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Turkey,  and  even  Ame- 
rica. The  artizans  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
these  instruments,  have  been  stated  at  between  three 
and  four  thousand.  « 

The  villages  of  La  Chaux,  De  Fond,  and  Locle  are 
the  principal  seats  of  the  manufacture^  and  Coxe 
dwells  with  pleasure  upon  the  genius  and  industry 
which  their  inhabitants  exhibited  fifty  years  ago. 
'*  They  carry  on,"  he  says,  "  an  extensive  commerce 
in  lace,  stockings,  cutlery,  and  other  merchandize  of 
their  own  manufacture  j  but  watch-making,  and 
every  branch  of  clock-work,  are  the  articles  in 
which  they  particularly  excel.  They  not  only  make 
every  ntensil  employed  in  those  arts,  but  have  in- 
vented several ;  and  all  sorts  of  workmen  necessary 
for  the  completion  of  that  branch  of  business,  such 
as  painters,  enamellers,  engravers,  and  gilders,  are 
found  in  these  villages*.** 

The  prosperous  and  happy  condition  always  en- 
joyed by  the  town  and  canton  of  Neuchatel,  have 
sometimes  occasioned  in  the  mind  of  the  observant 
traveller,  a  comparison  with  other  parts  of  Switzer- 
land which  are  inhabited  by  a  Catholic  population, 
and  which  have  always  been  equally  remarkable  far 
the  poverty  and  ignorance  prevailing  therein.  Malte- 
Brun  asks  to  what  causes  can  this  wealth  and  activity 
be  attributed  >  "  Is  it,**  he  inquires,  "  to  that  turn  of 
mind  which  led  the  inhabitants  to  adopt,  by  a  plu- 
rality of  voices,  the  Reformation  preached  to  them  by 
Farel  >*• 

*  See  Saturday  Magazim,  Vol.  V.,  p.  62.,  for  an  account  of  the 
introduction  of  watch-making  into  the  canton  of  Nanchatal. 


A  PROFESSOR  in  one  of  the  German  Universities,  whose 
unconceVn  for  religion  in  general  was  notorious,  was  not 
less  remarkable  for  the  care  whieh  he  took  in  the  religious 
instnictioD  ef  his  cfaildren.  One  of  his  friends*  astonished 
at  this  incensisteney,  and  asking  hhn  the  reason  of  this 
conduct,  was  told  in  reply,  *'  It  is  beeause  I  wish  my  children 
may  ei^oy  more  peace  of  mind,  and  more  content  in  this 
life,  than  has  ever  fallen  to  my  fot ;  and  this  they  can  only 
obtain  by  possessing  more  faith  than  myself.*' 
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THE  WfilTE  POPPY— OPIUM— AND 
OPIUM-EATERS. 


Tst  Wbitb  PorPTt  (Fapaetr  tomnifinm.J 

Thb  milky  Juice  fonnd  id  many  plants, — as,  for 
instance,  in  the  poppy,  the  lettuce,  the  dandelion, 
and  others, — has  long  been  known  for  its  soporific 
effects.  This  narcotic  principle  has  been  found  to 
exist  more  particularly  in  the  juice  of  the  white 
poppy,  &om  which  is  prepared  the  Opium  of  com- 
merce. Laudanam,  which  is  a  solution  of  Opium  in 
spirits,  is  well  known,  both  for  its  beneficial  effects 
when  carefully  administered,  and  for  its  fatal  resists 
in  the  hands  of  ignorance  or  widtedness. 

The  Poppy  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  the  Opium,  in  many  parts  of 
Asia,  and  even  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe. 
In  India,  the  cultivation  it  confined  to  certain  dis- 
tricts,  and  is  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  greatest  part  of  the  crops  of  Hindostan  are 
carried  to  China,  and  smuggled  into  that  country,  in 
spite  of  the  regulations  which  forbid  its  importation ; 
for  even  the  functionaries  appointed  to  exclude  the 
drug  are  a*  anxious  as  ethers  to  obtain  it.  This  desire 
for  Opium,  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  arises  from  a 
pernicious  habit  prevalent  among  them,  of  smoking 
it,  and  of  swallowing  it  in  the  shape  of  pills,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  a  species  of  intoxication. 

The  mode  of  culture  in  India  is  as  follows: — The 
field  being  well  prepared  by  the  plough  and  harrow, 
is  divided  into  small  beds,  seven  feet  long,  and  five 
wide ;  the  spaces  between  being  formed  into  channels, 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  water  to  the  diff^erent 
parts  of  the  field.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  October 
or  November ;  the  plants  are  allowed  to  grow  six 
or  eight  inches  from  each  other,  and  are  plentifully 
supplied  with  water,  till  about  eight  inches  high, 
when  they  are  watered  more  sparingly.  As  they  are 
abont  to  come  into  blossom,  the  quantity  of  water  is 
increased,  and  mannre,  and  a  lai^  portion  of  aitrons 


earth,  are  strewed  over  the  beda.  When  the  Med- 
pods  are  half  grown,  ho  more  water  is  giren,  and 
the  cultivators  b^in.to  collect  opium.  At  sonsct 
they  make  two  incisions  in  each  pod,  passiug  from 
below  upwards,  taking  care  not  to  penetrate  the  cm- 
Tity  of  the  capsule.  The  iucisiona  are  repeated  every 
evening,  until  the  capsules  have  received  aix  or  eigbt 
«oands :  they  are  then  allowed  to  ripen  tbeir  seeds. 


Early  in  the  morning,  the  juice  which  has  tridM 
flrom  the  wounds,  is  scraped  off  by  women  and 
children  with  a  small  scoop ;  it  is  then  placed  in  an 
earthen  pot,  and  allowed  to  become  sufficiently  hard 
to  be  farmed  into  globular  masses  of  about  four 
pounds'  weight.  These  cakes  are  covered  over  wiA 
leaves,  and  dried,  until  they  are  fit  for  sole. 

The  poppy  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  and  in  most  di- 
mates  can  be  sown  either  in  the  Spring,  or  t5e 
Autumn,  as  it  stands  the  cold  weaUier  toterably 
well.  It  will  not  bear  transplanting;  and  ntnst, 
consequently,  be  sown  more  thickly  than  it  is  intended 
to  grow,  and  afterwards  be  thinned  out. 

Modem  chemistry  has  succeeded  in  extracting  the 
narcotic  principle  from  crude  Opium,  in  the  form  of 
a  white  crystallized  substance,  wbidi  is  called  Mor- 
phium.  Small  doses  of  this  are  now  frequently 
administered,  instead  of  larger  quantities  ot  lauda- 
num or  Opium. 

The  seeds  of  the  poppy  yield,  by  ezpresstoo,  an 
excellent  oil,  equal,  for  the  purposes  of  cookevy,  t» 
the  best  olive  oil,  and  posscsaiug  none  of  the  pro- 
perties of  opinm  itself,  which  appears  to  reside  only 
in  the  milky  juices  of  the  plant.  In  Eon^,  although 
the  poppy  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  is 
chiefly  for  thq  sake  of  the  seeds,  and  of  the  dry 
seed-pods,  which  are  osed  in  medicine. 

The  destmctive  habit  of  taking  la)^  doses  of 
Opium,  to  produce  a  sort  of  temporary  Vntaucaliao, 
prevails  to  a  great  extent  in  Eastern  connWea,  par- 
ticularly among  the  Turks.  The  effects  are  to  be 
daily  witnessed  in  Constantint^le ;  where  the  miser- 
able beings  addicted  to  tUs  vice  may  be  seen  assem- 
bled in  some  favourite  house,  enjoying  their  deadly 
luxury. 

"  I  bad  heard  so  much  of  the  sensations  produced 
by  this  drug,"  says  Dr.  Madden,  "  that  I  irsolved 
to  know  the  truth ;  and  accordingly  took  my  seat  in 
the  coffee-house,  with  half  a  dozen  Theriakis.  llidr 
gestures  were  frightful :  those  who  were  completely 
under  the  inflaeoce  of  the  opium,  talked  incoheiently; 
their  features  were  flushed,  their  eyes  had  an  un- 
natural brilliancy,  and  the  general  expression  of  their 
countenances  was  horribly  yild.  Hw  effect  is  nsoally 
produced  in  two  houts,  and  lasts  four  or  five:  the 
dose  varies  from  three  grains  to  a  drachm.  I  saw 
one  old  man  take  four  t^Us,  of  six  grains  each,  in  dte 
course  of  two  hours.  I  was  told  he  had  been  nang 
opinm  for  five-and- twenty  years;  but  this  is  a  voy 
rare  example,  as  an  opinm-eater  seldom  passes  thirty 
years  of  age,  if  he  commences  the  practice  eariy. 
The  debility,  both  moral  and  physical,  attendant  on 
its  excitement,  is  terrible;  the  ^petite  is  soon  de- 
stroyed, every  fibre  in  the  body  trembles,  the-  nerves 
of  the  neck  become  affected,  and  the  muscles  get 
rigid.  Several  of  those  I  have  seen  in  this  place,  at 
various  times,  had  wry  necks  and  contracted  fingers  t 
but  still  they  cannot  abandon  the  habit.  They  are 
miserable  till  the  honr  arrives  for  taking  tiieir  daily 
dose;  and  when  its  influence  b^Mis,  they  are  all  fim 
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and  aaimatiotti  Some  of  them  compose  verses^  and 
others  address  the  by-standers  in  eloquent  discourses, 
imagining  themselves  to  be  emperors^  and  to  have  all 
the  world  at  their  command. 

*'  I  commenced  with  one  grain :  in  the  course  of 
an  hour  and  a  half  it  produced  no  perceptible  effect. 
The  coffee-house  keeper  was  very  anxious  to  give  me 
an  additional  pill  of  two  grains,  but  I  was  contented 
with  half  a  one )  and  in  another  half  an  hour,  feeling 
nothing  of  the  expected  reverie,  I  took  half  a  grain 
more,  making  two  grains  in  the  course  of  two  hours. 
After  two  hours  and  a  half  from  the  first  dose,  I  took 
two  grains  more,  and  shortly  after  this  dose,  my 
spirits  became  sensibly  excited.  The  pleasure  of  the 
sensation  seemed  to  depend  on  a  universal  expansion 
of  mind  and  matter;  my  faculties  appeared  enlarged; 
every  thing  I  looked  on  seemed  increased  in  volume; 
but  I  had  no  longer  the  same  pleasure  when  I  closed 
my  eyes,  which  I  had  when  they  were  open.  I  made 
my  way  home  as  fast  as  possible,  dreading  at  every 
step  I  should  commit  some  extravagance.  I  was 
hardly  sensible  my  feet  touched  the  ground;  and  I 
got  to  bed  the  moment  I  reached  home.  The  most 
extraordinary  visions  of  delight  filled  my  brain  all 
night.  In  the  morning  I  rose,  pale  and  dispirited ; 
my  head  ached;  and  my  body  was  so  debilitated,  that 
I  was  obliged  to  remain  on  the  sofa  all  the  day,  dearly 
paying  for  my  first  essay  at  opium  eating.*' 

The  following  description  is  from  Hope's  Anastasius, 
which,  although  a  work  of  fiction,  contains,  in  its 
descriptive  scenes,  correct  and  vivid  representations  of 
the  manners  of  the  East. 

^'  The  great  mart  of  that  deleterious  drug,  is  the 
Theriakee  Tchartchee.  There,  in  elegant  coffee- 
houses, adorned  with  trellised  awnings,  the  dose  of 
delusion  is  measured  out  to  each  customer  according 
to  his  wishes.  But,  lest  its  visiters  should  forget  to 
what  place  they  are  hieing,  directly  facing  its  painted 
porticoes  stands  the  great  receptacle  of  mental  im- 
becility, erected  by  Sultan  Suleiman  for  the  use  of 
his  capital. 

''  In  this  Tchartchee  might  be  seen,  any  day,  a 
numerous  collection  of  those  whom  private  sorrows 
have  driven  to  a  public  exhibition  of  insanity.  There, 
each  reeling  idiot  might  take  his  neighbour  by  the 
hand  and  say,  '  Brother,  and  "what  ailed  thee,  to  seek 
so  dire  a  cure  ?*  There  did  I,  with  the  rest  of  its 
familiars,  now  take  my  habitual  station  in  my  solitary 
jiiche,  like  an  insensible,  motionless  idol,  sitting  with 
sightless  eyeballs,  staring  on  vacuity. 

"  One  day,  as  I  lay  in  less  entire  absence  of  mind 
than  usual,  under  the  purple  vines  of  the  porch, 
admiring  the  gold-tipped  domes  of  the  majestic 
Sulimanye,  the  appearance  of  an  old  man,  with  a 
snow-white  beard,  reclining  on  the  couch  beside  me, 
caught  my  attention.  Half-plunged  in  stupor,  he 
every  now  and  then  burst  out  into  a  wild  laugh, 
occasioned  by  the  grotesque  phantasms  which  the 
ample  dose  he  had  swallowed  was  sending  up  into 
his  brain.  I  sat  contemplating  him  with  mixed 
curiosity  and  dismay,  when,  as  if  for  a  moment 
roused  from  his  torpor,  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
fixing  on  my  countenance  his  dim,  vacant  eyes,  said, 
in  an  impressive  tone, '  Young  man,  thy  days  are  yet 
few :  take  the  advice  of  one,  who,  alas,  has  counted 
many.  Lose  no  time;  hie  thee  hence,  nor  cast  behind 
one  lingering  look :  but  if  thou  hast  not  the  strength, 
why  tarry,  even  here?  Thy  journey  is  but  half 
achieved.  At  once  go  on  to  that  large  mansion 
before  thee.  It  is  thy  ultimate  destination;  and  by 
thus  beginning  where  thou  must  end  at  last,  thou 
mayest  at  least  save  both  thy  time  and  thy  money." 


THE    AURORA   BOREALI& 

I  HAVX  stood  at  morn  on  the  mountain's  aidp^ 

When  'twas  bright  as  mom  may  be, 
And  have  lov^d  to  behold  the  sun  in  his  pride 

Of  orient  majesty. 

I  have  watched  him  at  noon,  in  unclouded  blaze^ 

When,  one  living  orl5  of  light, 
With  unshaded  heat,  and  fiery  rays, 
He  burst  on  the  dazzled  sight. 

I  have  seen  him  sink  'neath  the  western  sky. 

And  ride  on  the  dark-blue  wave, 
When,  with  mild  effulgence,  he  charm'd  the  eye. 

And  glad  feelings  of  rapture  gave. 

And  I  love  in  the  stillness  of  evening  to  rove^ 

And  gaze  on  the  starry  sky. 
Where  bright  bands  in  mysterious  music  niove^ 

And  I  feel  their  melody. 

But,  in  glory«  surpassing,  a  sight  was  thenv 

When  the  brilliant  meteor's  light 
Illumined  the  regions  of  upper  air, 

*Mid  the  silent  hour  ojf  night. 

When,  in  liquid  course,  those  flashes  of  flame 

O'er  the  dazzled  sky  were  driven. 
Outshining  the  stars,  as  they  onward  came. 

And  crimson'd  the  face  of  heaven. 

When,  in  many  a  shape  and  many  a  form. 

Those  spires  of  flame  shot  fast 
As  the  spirit  that  rides  on  the  whirlwind's  stonn^ 

And  die  steeds  of  the  rushing  blast. 

Faint  type  of  those  all-dreaded  glaring  fires 

Tluit  shall  rage  in  future  days, 
When  the  loud-sounding  trump,  from  earth's  funeral  pyres 

Tlie  mouldering  d^id  sluUl  raise. 

And  O !  on  that  dawn  of  eternity, 

May  we  seek  that  radiant  lejiore, 
Where  the  tear  shall  be  wiped  from  every  eye^ 

And  sorrow  be  heard  no  more.  B.  GL  P. 


Th£  famous  astronomer,  Kirchner,  having  a  friend  who 
denied  the  existence  of  a  supreme  Being,  took  the  following 
method  to  convince  him  of  his  error.  Expecting  him  upon 
a  visit,  he  procured  a  very  handsome  globe  of  the  starry 
heavens,  which,  being  placed  in  a  situation  where  it  could 
not  fail  to  escape  his  friend's  obser\'ation,  the  latter  seized 
the  first  occasion  to  ask  whence  it  came,  and  to  whom  it 
belonged.  "  It  does  not  belong  to  me,"  said  Kirchner, 
"  nor  was  it  ever  made  by  any  person ;  but  it  came  here  by 
mere  chance !"  "  This,'*  replied  his  sceptical  friend,  "  is 
absolutely  impossible:  you  surely  jest."  Kirchner,  how- 
ever,  seriously  persisting  in  his  assertion,  took  occasion  to 
reason  with  his  friend  upon  his  own  atheistical  principles. 
"  You  will  not,'*  said  he,  **  believe  that  this  small  body  ori- 
ginated in  mere  chance ;  and  yet  you  would  contend  that 
those  heavenly  bodies,  of  which  it  is  only  a  faint  and 
diminutive  resemblance,  came  into  existence  without  order 
and  design!"  His  friend  was  at  first  confounded,<^afte]v 
wards,  when  Kirchner  pursued  his  reasoning,  convinced ; 
and  ultimately  joined  in  a  cordial  acknowledgxnent  of  the 
absurdity  of  denying  the  existence  o^  a  God. 

Therb  are  few  instances,  I  believe,  to  be  met  with,  in  any 
situation,  of  a  regular  and  supported  conduct,  without  the 
aid  of  Religion.  This  is  necessary  to  fill  up  and  quicken 
those  dull  intervals  which  happen  in  the  busiest  life,  and 
to  preserve  a  retired  one  from  a  total  stagnation.  It  is 
Religion  which  must  plant  in  the  soul  that  motive  principle,, 
which  will  display  itself  in  a  useful  course  of  employment, 
whatever  be  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  like: 
a  perennial  Spring,  that  still  sends  forth  a  pure  and  salu- 
brious stream,  notwithstanding  every  alteration  of  weather 
or  vicissitude  of  seasons. 

The  activity  of  man,  as  a  rational  being,  depends  chiefly 
on  the  end  he  has  in  view.  Now  the  end  presented  to  him 
by  Religion,  is  of  the  most  excellent  and  interesting  nature, 
and,  if  duly  apprehended,  will  always  command  a  vigorous 
exercise  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  powers ;  and  thus 
furnish  him  with  the  noblest  occupation,  even  in  the  midst 
of  a  desert.  He  who  is  fully  conscious  that  he  has  a  soul 
to  save,  and  an  eternity  to  secure,  and,  still  further,  to  ani- 
mate his  endeavours,  that  God  and  angels  are  the  spectators 
of  his  conduct,  can  never  want  motives  for  exertion  in  the 
most  sequestered  aoUtude.— — Batbs, 
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AIR,  EARTH,  AND  WATER. 

[Extracted  from  a  eoofireiice  betwixt  an  Anolbr,  a  HvH-m,  and 
a  Faloonkr;  eack  commendinK  his  recr6atioo»  and,  oooMquently, 
the  element  in  whicli  each  k  carried  on.] 

Tbe  Air  is  an  element  of  more  worth  than  weight, — 
an  element  that  douhtless  exceeds  hoth  the  earth  and 
water.  The  worth  of  it  is  such,  and  it  is  of  such 
necessity,  that  no  creature  whatsoever,  not  only  those 
numerous  creatures  that  feed  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  hut  those  various  creatures  that  have  their 
dwelling  within  the  waters, — every  creature  that  hath 
life  in  its  nostrils,  stands  in  need  of  this  element 
The  waters  cannot  preserve  the  fish  without  air, — 
witness  the  not  breaking  of  ice  in  an  extreme  frost: 
the  reason  is,  that,  if  the  inspiring  and  expiring 
organ  of  any  animal  be  stopped,  it  suddenly  yields 
to  nature,  and  dies.  Thus  necessary  is  air  to  the 
existence  both  of  fish  and  beasts,  nay,  even  to  man 
himself:  that  air,  or  breath  of  life,  with  which  God 
at  first  inspired  mankind,  he,  if  he  wanta  it,  dies 
presently,  becomes  a  sad  object  to  all  that  loved  and 
beheld  him,  and  in  an  instant  turns  to  putrefaction. 
Nay,  more}  the  very  birds  of  the  air  are  both  so 
many  and  so  useful,  and  pleasant  to  mankind,  that 
they  must  not  pass  without  some  observations.  They 
both  feed  and  refresh  him;  feed  him  with  their  choice 
bodies,  and  refresh  him  with  their  heavenly  voices. 

As  first,  of  these  latter,  the  lark,  when  she  means 
to  rejoice,  to  cheer  herself,  and  those  that  hear  her, — 
she  then  quits  the  earth,  and  sings  as  she  ascends 
higher  into  the  air ;  and,  having  ended  her  h^venly 
employment,  grows  then  mute  and  sad,  to  think  she 
must  descend  to  the  dull  earth,  which  she  would  not 
touch  but  for  necessity. 

How  do  the  black-bird  and  thrassel,  with  their 
melodious  voices,  bid  welcome  to  the  cheerful  Spring, 
and,  in  their  fixed  months,  warble  forth  such  ditties 
as  no  art  or  instrument  can  reach  to. 

Nay,  the  smaller  birds  also  do  the  like  in  their  par- 
ticular seasons ;  as  namely,  tbe  kverock,  the  tit-lark, 
the  Uttle  linnet^  and  the  honest  robin,  that  loves 
mankind,  both  alive  and  dead. 

But  the  nightingale,  another  of  these  airy  creatures, 
breathes  such  sweet,  loud  music,  out  of  her  httle  in- 
strumental throat,  that  it  might  make  mankind  to 
think  miracles  are  noi^ceaaed.  He  that  at  midnight, 
when  the  very  labcnirer  sleeps  securely,  should  hear 
the  cle«r  airs,  the  sweet  descents,  the  natural  rising 
and  falKng,  the  doubling  and  redoubling  of  her  voice, 
might  wen  be  Hfted  above  earth,  and  say,  "  Lord,  what 
music  hast  thou  provided  for  the  saints  in  Heaven, 
when  thou  affiordest  bad  men  such  music  on  earth!** 

This  for  the  birds  of  pleasure,  of  which  very  much 
more  might  be  said.  My  next  shall  be  of  birds  of 
political  use.  Swallows  have  been  taught  to  carry 
letters  between  two  armies;  and  when  the  Turks 
besieged  Malta,  or  Rhodes,  pigeons  are  then  related 
to  carry  and  recarry  letters;  and  Mr.  G.  Sandys 
relates  it  to  be  done  betwixt  Aleppo  and  Babylon. 
Bet  if  that  be  disbelieved,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
the  dove  was  sent  out  of  the  ark,  by  Noah,  to  give 
him  notice  of  land,  when  to  him  all  appeared  to  be 
sea;  and  the  dove  proved  a  fiedthful  and  comfortable 
messenger.  And  for  the  sacrifices  of  the  law,  a 
pair  of  turtle-doves,  or  young  pigeons,  were  as  well 
acocpfted  as  eostly  buUs  and  rams.  And  when  God 
would  feed  the  prophet  Elijah,  after  a  kind  of  mi- 
racuhras  manner,  he  did  it  by  ravens,  who  brought 
him  meat  morning  and  evening.  Lastly,  the  Holy 
Ghost,  when  he  descended  visibly  upon  our  Saviour, 
did  it  by  awiiwning  the  shape  of  a  dove.  And  pray 
renMsabcr  these  wonde^i  were  done  by  birds  of  the 
sar,  Hie  elsnant  m  which  they  take  so  mudi  pleasure. 


Then  is  also  t  Utde,  emitenipliMa,  wioged 
an  inhabitant  of  this  aerial  ^flineiit;  naoMlf,  Hie 
laborious  bee,  of  whose  pmdeace,  poUey,  and  rtgalmr 
government  of  their  own  cotnrooDwealthi  miic%  m^^l 
be  said;  as  also  of  their  several  kinds,  and  bow  useful 
their  honey  and  wax  are,  both  for  meat  and  netteinc, 
to  mankind:  but  we  will  leave  them  to  Hiciv  sweet 
labour,  without  the  least  disturbance. 

The  Earth  is  a  solid,  settled  element;  an  element 
most  universally  benefidal,  both  to  man  and  beast 
The  earth  feeds  man,  and  all  those  several  besets  that 
both  feed  him  and  afford  him  recreation.  How  doUi 
the  earth  bring  forth  herbs,  flowers,  and  frnita,  batik 
for  medicine  and  the  pleaeure  of  mankind !  To  pass 
by  the  mighty  elephant,  which  the  earth  breeds  and 
nourisheth,  and  descend  to  the  least  of  creatnrea,  how 
doth  the  earth  afford  us  a  doctrinal  example  in  the 
little  pismire,  who,  in  the  Summer  provide*  wmd  lays 
up  her  Winter  provision,  and  teaches  man  to  do  the 
like!  What,  indeed,  might  not  be  said  in  com* 
mendation  of  the  earth  ?  that  puts  limits  to  the  proud 
and  raging  sea,  and,  by  that  means,  preserves  boCh 
man  and  beast,  that  it  destroys  them  not 

The  Water  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  etcsdaon, 
the  element  upon  which  the  Spirit  of  God  did  ftnt 
move;  the  element  which  Crod  commanded  to  bring 
fortb  living  creatures  abundantly;  and  without  which, 
those  that  inhabit  the  land,  even  all  ueatmes  that 
have  breath  in  their  noetrUs,  must  soddenly  return 
to  putrefaction.  Moses,  the  great  lawgivce  and  the 
chief  philosc^her,  skilled  in  all  the  learaiag  of  the 
Egjrptians,  who  was  called  the  friend  of  God,  aod 
knew  the  mind  of  the  Almighty,  names  this  dement 
the  first  in  the  creation.  This  is  the  ekuent  upon 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  did  first  vtore,  and  is  tiie 
chief  ingredient  in  the  creatioii.  Pluloeopheiv  haw 
made  it  to  comprehend  all  the  other  elementSL 

The  water  is  more  productive  than  the  ewHi.  Nay, 
the  earth  hath  no  ftmitfulnees  without  shomrs  or 
dews;  for  all  the  herbs,  and  fioweis,  and  fruit,  are 
produced  and  thrive  by  the  water;  and  the  werj 
minerals  are  fed  by  streams  that  nm  under  grcMiiid, 
whose  natural  course  cairrics  theas  to  the  tops  cf  may 
high  mountains,  as  we  see  by  several  apringe  hmJong 
forth  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills. 

How  advantageous  is  the  sea  for  our  dsfly  trafli^ 
without  which  we  covld  not  subsist!  How  does 
it  not  only  furnish  us  with  food  nnd  ne^cme  €or 
the  body,  but  with  sueh  obecwatione  for  Ae 
mind  as  ingenious  persons  would  not  want !  Hew 
ignorant  hiul  we  been  of  the  beauty  of  Fkveaee,  of 
^  monuments,  urns,  and  rarities,  that  yet  leoiain  m, 
and  near  unto,  old  and  new  Rome ;  so  many,  that  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  so  learned  and  dcroot 
a  father  as  St  Jerome,  after  his  wish  to  hmwo  seal 
Christ  in  the  flesh,  and  to  have  heard  St  ¥wA 
preach,  makes  his  third  wish,  to  hmve  mm  Rome  m  Acr 
ghry.'  and  that  glcHj  is  not  yet  all  lost;  for  whet 
pleasure  is  it  to  see  the  monuments  of  Lrvy,  the 
choicest  of  the  historiana';  of  TuUy,  the  bert  d 
orators;  and  to  see  the  bay-trees  tifeat  grow  oat  ef 
the  very  tomb  of  Virgil!  These,  to  any  liwt  love 
learning,  must  be  pkasiBg.  But  what  pleasure  is  M 
to  a  devout  Christian,  to  see  there  the  humhiL  hi  nmm 
in  which  St.  Paul  was  content  to  dweli;  and  how  wfoek 
more  doth  it  please  the  pious  curiosity  of  a  Cfariatias^ 
to  see  that  place  en  whidi  the  Messed  Savioar  ef  the 
world  was  pleaaed  to  hunhie  hiiasdf,  aod  tolake 
nature  upon  ban,  aad  to  eoawnae  wicfa  a^n  I 
remember,  too,  that  hot  tm^  thia  eleawat  of 
inhabitants  of  tiiie  poor  mbad  mast 
ignorant  that  such  tlaags  ever  weit^  or 
them  have  yet  a  being. ^Izaak  Walton. 
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USEFUL  ARTS.    No-XY 

Thb  Ox  and  Oow. 


It  is  not  known  with  any  certainty,  wbethar  the  various 
kinds  of  domeaticated  cattle  of  the  ox  tribe,  are  only 
varieties  of  a  commoir  stock,  modified  by  difference  of 
climate  and  of  i^asturage,  or  whether  they  are  sprung  from 
really  distinct  species.  The  auerochu,  or  urw,  now  found 
wild  only  in  the  remotest  forests  of  Lithuania  and  Northern 
Europe,  is  supposed  to  be  the  prototype  of  the  varieties  of 
that  part  of  the  world.  If  this  be  the  case,  domestication 
has  materially  reduced  the  size,  however  much  it  may  have 
improved  other  qualities,  for  the  formidable  ainmal  just 
namedt  is,  in  siie»  but  little  inferior  to  an  elephant  of  the 
average  magnitude,  while  its  ferocity  and  power  render 
it  the  terror  of  the  districts  it  frequents.  Leaving,  however, 
these  questions  to  the  naturalist,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
remind  our  readers,  that  the  common  name  of  Ox,  or  its 
synonym  in  various  languages,  is  eaually  bestowed  on  the 
cattle  of  our  oountry,  and  of  the  rest  or  Europe ;  on  the  small, 
elegant  Indian  animal,  of  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Ganges, 
and  of  that  vast  peninsula  generally ;  on  the  Buffalo  of 
Southern  Africa;  on  the  Bison  of  America*,  and  on  the 
shaggy,  small,  but  strong  Musk-Ox,  of  the  frozen  zone. 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  Buffalo  is  a  distinct  species 
from  the  Ox  and  Bison.  That  England  possessed  a  wild 
species  of  Ox  long  before  man  inhabited  that  country,  is 
proved  by  the  fossil  remains  found  in  such  numerous 
localities ;  and,  till  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury.  Wild  Oxen  were  still  to  be  met  with  in  several  parts  of 
the  north,  or  of  Scotland,  which  were  the  last  remains  of 
^e  original  stock,  before  the  present  breeds  had  been 
either  introduced  from  other  countries,  or  had  been  im- 
proved by  care  and  cultivation,  and  had  gradually  multi- 
plied and  spread  over  the  island.  Almost  every  county  now 
boasts  of  its  peculiar  breed,  excelling  in  some  points ;  but 
generally,  the  cattle  of  England  have  sprung  from  a  mix- 
ture of  the  Dutch,  or  Holstein,  breed,  with  our  own  indige- 
nous races,  of  which  that  of  Lancashire,  and  the  northern 
counties,  is  probably  the  original. 

All  parts  of  this  animal  are  made  available  to  some  use. 
This  arises  from  our  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Ox,  and 
of  its  structure  and  character,  and  from  its  abundance; 
since  it  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  our  animal  food. 
For  this  last-named  purpose,  every  portion  of  the  iiesh 
is  applicable,  though  the  meat  of  the  differents  parts  varies 
in  its  properties :  that  of  the  Cow  is  less  esteemed  than 
that  of  the  Ox,  as  being  more  fibrous  and  less  juicy ;  but 
of  course,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  beef  sold,  is 
cow-beef.  The  heart,  liver,  kidneys,  and  part  of  the  in- 
testines, called  tripe,  are  also  eaten ;  the  tongue,  salted  and 
smoked,  is  a  favourite  dish ;  the  extremities  of  the  feet  are 
employed  in  preparing  jelly.  The  blood  is  used  in  refining 
sugar  %  in  the  manufacture  of  Prussian-blue,  and  in  cer- 
tain cases,  as  a  manure,  as  are  also  the  bones,  broken  small, 
after  all  the  gelatinous  part  has  been  extracted  for  food, 
by  boiling.  The  hide  furnishes  us  with  leather,  and  the 
horns,  afford  materials  for  three  or  four  different  trades; 
the  hair,  scraped  from  the  skin  by  the  currier,  is  used  to 
mix  up  with  mortar,  or  plaster  for  co\mng  walls ;  and  the 
fat  and  suet  are  melted  for  tallow,  to  make  candles. 

The  Bull^  or  perfect  male,  is  never  eaten,  the  flesh  being 
too  rank  and  coarse.  It  is,  as  the  Ox,  occasionally  used  as 
an  animal  of  draught ;  but  the  temper  of  the  bull  is, 
commonly,  too  uncertain,  to  allow  of  its  being  thus  ser- 
viceable. The  males  when  full-grown,  are  called  Oxetit  or 
Bullocks ;  the  young  male  is  termed  a  Calf  till  it  be  a 
year  old ;  the  young  female,  to  the  third  year,  is  a  Heifer* 
When  Oxen  are  killed  for  food,  a  few  cuts  are  made  with 
a  knife  in  the  surface  of  the  muscle,  to  show  by  the 
contraction  of  the  fibre  which  ensues,  that  the  beast  was 
slaughtered,  and  not  left  to  die  of  age  or  disease. 

In  the  year  1830,  there  was  sold  at  Smithfield  Market, 
159,907  head  of  cattle,  averaging  800  lbs.  gross,  or  560  lbs. 
net  weight,  each,  deducting  the  hide,  offal,  bones.  Sec. 
This  makes  an  annual  consumption  in  the  metropolis  of 
87,948,850  lbs.  of  butchers'  Beef  alone.  To  this  must  be 
added,  2,131,500  lbs.  weight  of  Veal,  the  net  produce  of 
20,300  calves,  averaging  140  lbs.  gross,  or  105  lbs.  net 
weight,  each. 

The  Ox  attains  the  a^e  of  twenty  years :  the  female 
produces  but  one  at  a  birth,  and  goes  with  young  nine 
months. 

•  See  Saiwd^M  Ma^Mtn*,  Vol,  III.,  p.  171. 
t  IW.  Vol,  Vll.,  p, ». 
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Grsat  as  are  the  foregoing  advantages  d«riv«d  from  the 
Ox  genus,  they  are  far  surpassed  by  the  quantity  and  na  ■ 
tritive  qualities  of  the  milk  of  the  Cow ;  which,  in  &ll  ages, 
has  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  food  of  the  human 
race,  in  those  ooantries  where  the  animal  is  found ;  and 
which,  undoubtedly,  was  the  cause  of  the  original  domes- 
tication and  gradual  improvement  of  the  species.  As  fdx 
as  we  yet  know,  the  Cow  and  its  congeners,  are  the  sole 
animals  which  secrete  milk  in  far  greater  abundance  tlian 
is  required  for  the  support  of  their  offspring ;  and  that  this 
is  a  property  of  the  animals  in  a  wild  state,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  large  size  of  the  udder,  compared  with  that  of 
other  mammalia. 

The  quantity  of  milk  yielded  by  the  Domestic  Cow,varies, 
of  course,  with  the  season,  the  variety  of  the  animal,  and 
with  the  nature  and  abundance  of  her  food ;  from  six  to 
twenty,  or  even  thirty,  quarts  a  day,  may  be  considered  as 
the  extremes.  The  Cows  of  Aldemey  J  are  much  esteemed 
for  their  quality  in  this  respect,  and  are,  generally,  the 
breed  kept  for  tne  dairy,  on  large  farms.  Of  our  own  vari- 
eties, the  short-horned,  Yorkshire  breed,  IVirnishes  a  greater 
quantity  than  the  Lancashire :  a  Cow  of  the  former  kind, 
in  good  condition,  and  well  pastured,  will  yield  twenty- four  . 
quarts  a  day  during  the  grass  season.  This  is  the  breed 
which  furnishes  the  milk  consumed  in  London,  and  other 
large  towns. 

Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  number  of  animals  (up- 
wards of  9000,  it  is  said,  yielding,  ?,8,800,000  quarts  of  milk 
annually,)  required  to  furnish  milk  sufficient  for  the  eon* 
sumption  of  such  a  city  as  London,  nor  of  the  method  by 
which  such  a  multitude  are  fed,  in  enclosed  buildings  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  where  there 
cannot  be  sufficient  natural  pasturage  for  more  than  half 
of  the  number.  The  grains  from  which  beer  has  been 
brewed^ or  spirits  distilled,  constitute  the  largest  part  of 
the  food  of  the  Cow  in  these  situations ;  turnips,  carrots, 
mangel-wurzel,  hay,  and  oil-cake,  are  added  in  small  pro-* 
portions,  on  different  occasions.  When  the  Cows  get  too  old 
for  yielding  milk,  they  are  fattened  on  oil-cake  for  the 
butcher. 

Cows  are  usually  milked  twice  a  day,  morning  and 
evening ;  but  on  some  farms,  the  operation  is  performed  at 
noon  also,  but  the  quality  of  the  milk  is  not  so  good  when 
this  is  done.  Though  the  milk  of  the  Cow  is  that  chiefly 
used  for  food  in  Europe,  and  in  this  country  especially,  yet 
that  of  the  Mare,  the  Ass,  the  Ewe,  the  Goat,  and  the  Camel, 
is  also  employed  by  different  nations.  The  milk,  like  the 
blood  of  all  animals,  however  it  may  vary  in  taste  according 
to  the  food  of  the  creature,  agrees  in  its  general  chemical 
and  organic  composition.  It  is  a  white,  opaque  fluid, 
heavier  than  water,  of  a  bland,  sweetish  taste.  When 
newly  taken  from  the  animal,  if  left  to  stand,  it  separates 
into  two  parts ;  a  thick,  unctions  fluid,  called  cream,  which 
floats  at  top,  and  a  thinner,  heavier  one,  below ;  this  is  a 
mere  mechanical  division,  arising  from  the  different  specific 
gravities  of  the  two  constituents. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  longer  time  than  that  necessary  to 
produce  a  separation  of  the  cream,  a  chemical  change  takes 
place  in  milk,  whether  tiie  cream  has  been  removed  or  not. 
The  liquid  turns  sow ;  putrescence  comes  on  by  coagulation  t 
the  milk  divides  into  two  distinct  substances ;  thick,  soft,  white 
masses,  called  curd,  are  formed,  and  float  on  a  thin,  serous 
liquid,  termed  whey.  This  coagulation  can  be  brought  on 
at  any  time,  by  the  addition  to  the  milk  of  any  acid,  or  of 
certain  astringent  chemical  principles,  by  alcohol,  gelatine, 
and  several  other  substances.  Milk  is  also  capable  of  the 
vinous  and  acetous  fermentation. 

The  ultimate  chemical  constituents  of  all  milk,  are,  a 
fixed  oil,  albumen,  gelatine,  a  particular  sugar,  chlorides 
of  sodium  and  potassium,  phosphate  of  lime,  some  sulphur, 
and  water.  The  difference  in  the  milk  of  different  animals 
arises  from  the  varying  proportions  of  these  principles. 
Cream  only  differs  ftom  the  residue  of  the  milk,  in  con- 
taining nearly  all  the  oil ;  otherwise,  the  rest  of  the  consti- 
tuents also  eoncur  to  form  this  fluid.  The  curd  consists 
almost  entirely  of  the  albumen.  It  is  the  facility  with 
which  these  separations  are  effected,  that  gave  rise  to  the 
processes  for  manufacturing  the  two  important  products 
obtained  from  milk,  namely,  Butter  and  Cheese. 

Butter. 

As  soon  as  the  milk  is  taken  from  the  animal,  it  is  oaniod 
to  the  dairy t  or  building  expressly  devoted  to  this  purpose. 
%  See  Satwday  Magasine,  Vol.  VII*,  p.  47. 
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The  mSk  is  strainea  throagh  line  luur-doth  tieTe*.  to  lepK- 
rate  sny  impuritiwl  or  hairs  of  the  cow,  which  may  hkve 
got  into  it,  and  is  received  into  thallow  paai  of  earthen- 
ware, or  into  troughs  of  wood,  iron,  marble,  lUle,  &c., 
according  to  the  siie  of  the  dairy  and  the  fhncy  of  the 
proprietor.  Cooluets,  and  exceuive  cleanhneu,  are  the 
euaatial  requisitei  in  every  part  of  Uie  proceiMt  in  which 
milk  is  employed.  Those  veweU,  therefore,  which  most 
easily  admit  of  being  thoroughly  cleaned,  are  the  beat, 
whatever  may  be  their  form  or  material :  leaden  lining  to 
wooden  one*  is  objectionable,  however,  for  the  same  raaaon 
that  renders  that  metal  unfit  for  any  other  purpoae  con- 
nected with  food, — the  poisonoui  quality  of  the  sail*  formed 
by  dissolving  lead  in  acids. 

The  milk  is  left  to  stand  quite  still  for  from  six  to  twelve 
hours,  according  to  circumstances.  The  cream,  which  has 
by  that  time  risen  to  the  surface,  is  careiiilly  skimmed  off 
from  the  milk;  and  when  a  sufBcient  quantity  is  obtained, 
it  is  put  into  the  churn.  Cream  may  be  kept  there  three  or 
four  days  before  it  is  churned ;  a  alight  decree  of  soumes* 
being  neither  injurious  to  the  making  of  butler,  nor  un- 
pleaKant  to  the  taste  of  it. 

The  churn  is  a  closed  vessel,  in  which  the  cream  being 
pat,  a  fan,  or  piston,  is  moved  round  inside,  to  agitate  the 
liquid  violently,  in  order  to  produce  the  separatioh  of  the 
oily  from  the  serous  part  of  the  cream.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  chums ;  those  represented  in  the  annexed 
figure  are  now  the  most  common.  In  the  right  hand 
churn,  the  axle  carrying  the  fans  passes  horizontally 
through  the  barrel,  and  is  made  to  revolve  by  means  of  a 
toothed  wheel  at  its  end,  which  is  worked  by  another  on 
the  axle  of  the  fly-wheel,  this  being  turned  by  the  handle 
fixed  on  its  spoke.  The  axle  of  the  fans  of  the  other 
vertical  chum,  has  a  small  cylinder  on  the  outside,  above 
the  top  of  the  tub,  round  which  cylinder  a  oord  is  wound ; 
this  cord  passes  through  two  holes  in  the  side^  of  the 
frame,  which  carries  one  end  to  the  axle,  and  the  ends  of 
the  cord  are  fastened  to  a  treadle-board,  the  form  of 
which  will  be  understood  from  the  figure.  The  cbumer 
stands  on  this  board,  and  by  alternately  throwing  bis 
weight  on  each  flap  of  it,  he  draws  down  the  cord  alter- 
nately on  each  side,  and  cause*  the  axle  and  fans  to  turn 
•  backwards  and  fbrwarda  in  the  tub. 


The  time  required  to  convert  the  cream  into  butter,  varies 
at  diflerent  seasons  of  the  year,  from  one  to  three  hours, 
the  butter  setting  sooner  in  wann  than  in  cold  weather: 
the  best  temperature  for  the  purpose  is  about  SS°.  In 
Winter  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  chnrn  near  a  fire,  to 
obtain  sufBcient  warmth ;  and  in  hot  weather,  if  its  form 
sdtnits  of  it,  the  chum  Bhou)d  b^  placed  in  » tub,  willi 
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.  or  some  means  stdopted  to  cool  Om  chnm 
down  to  the  proper  temperature. 

It  is  found  by  expenence,  also,  that  the  motioa  of  the 
fans,  or  piston,  in  cnuroing,  should  be  regular,  and  of  a 
certain  velocity ;  and  that  if  this  be  not  attendei  to,  or  if 
the  chumbe  worked  carelessly,  the  prooess  will  ftil.  WbeQ 
the  butter  is  set,  it  i*  taken  from  the  ebuni,And  the  rtaoAae, 
or  butler.nttlk,  drawn  of;  nor  should  Ihia  ha  Defected  lot 
an  hour,  for  if  this  butter-milk  were  left,  and  began  to  tnnt 
sour  in  the  churn,  it  would  impart  asmell  to  the  wood  whidt 
would  spoil  any  cream  that  might  afterwards  be  put  into  Iba 
vessel.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  lor  the  same  reason,  to 
wash  out,  and  *cald  the  chum,  and  aU  vessels  whatever,  is 
which  milk  is  put,  every  time  they  are  used  ;  a  very  small 
quantity  of  putrescent  milk  imbibed  by  tlie  wood,  or  left  in 
an  earthenware  veasel,  being  capable  of  acting  as  a  Uobo, 
to  brine  on  the  putrefactive  fermentation,  in  any  fresh  milk 
exposed  to  its  iuQuence. 

The  butter  is  next  pressed,  and  worked  by  wooden  beaten, 
to  get  out  all  the  butter-milk  which  it  may  still  contaia; 
for  if  any  of  this  ware  left  in  the  cavities,  it  would  quickly 
cause  the  butter  to  become  rancid.  The  wooden  tray  on 
which  this  process  is  performed,  has  its  surEtce  well  rubbed 
over  with  salt,  and  a  small  quantity  of  salt  is  worked  up 
with  the  butter,  even  when  it  is  to  be  used  as  b'CKb  butter- 
It  is  considered  as  injurious  to  the  quality  of  the  butter, 
to  wash  it  in  oold  water,  or  to  put  it  in  water  to  keep  it 
cool.  The  vessel  in  which  it  is  kept  ought  to  be  vmmeraed 
in  tlial  liquid,  but  the  water  should  not  be  allowed  to 
touch  the  butter  itself;  and  this  should  not  be  handled,  'i 
possible,  during  any  stage  of  the  piooess. 

Butter  is  talted  by  well  incorporating  with  it  nitte  and 
common  salt,  to  which  many  petsoru  add  a  proportion  of 
sugar.  Butter  for  sale  is  forced  closely  into  wooden  casks, 
which  must  be  made  air-tight  by  filling  in  the  chinks  with 
melted  butter,  so  that  when  covered  down,  all  air  may  be 
excluded. 

In  many  farms,  it  is  usual  to  put  the  milk  at  once  into 
the  chum,  without  separating  tne  cream  X  by  thi<  means 
more  butter  is  obtain^,  but  the  labour  is  eonaderably  in- 
creased. In  hot  countries,  butter  is  generally  in  a  fluid 
state :  in  India  it  is  obtained  from  the  milk  of  boffakiM, 
and  is  called  ghee. 

In  England,  butter  is  only  made  from  the  milk  of  the 
cow;  bnt  all  milk  will  yield  butter  by  ttw  same  mode  of 
treatment. 

In  London,  the  consumption  of  butter  is  estimated  at  one 
pound  and  a  half  weekly,  for  each  individoil  of  the  popula- 
tion, which,  when  added  to  that  required  for  ships  and  Mher 
purposes,  gives  an  annual  consumption  of  47,04Q.O0Q  lbs ; 
2S0,C00  cows  would  be  required  to  nimish  this  quanotj. 


It  is  a  curious  &ct,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  tfaoM 
minute  insects  which  suddenly  fly  into  our  eyes  when 
walking  or  riding,  are  of  the  aame  genua  (Sltip/qilnaa),  J 
not  the  same  species  (Staphylinms  brachyplems),  devoured 
by  swallows.  Mo»t  perwns  may  have  noticed,  in  the  Sum- 
mer season,  a  disagreeable-loabiDg  Insect,  runninj;  rather 
briskly  across  a  sand  or  gravel  walk,  which,  if  touched  or 
disturbed,  immediately  throws  up  its  tail,  from  whence 
project  two  formidable-looking  spines.  It  appears  to  hate 
no  winds,  but  it  is  provided,  nevertheless,  wiih  a  pair,  meet 
beaulifully  folded  up  beneath  two  little  short  wing-cases; 
still,  however,  these  wings  are  disproportioned  to  the  siie  of 
the  insect ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  reasonably  caodude,  that 
it  is  by  no  means  so  active  on  the  wing,  as  olhen  with  a 
larger  expansion;  and,  consequently,  unable  so  adroitly  to 
guide  itself,  and  avoid  danger;  which  may  account,  at  the 
same  time,  for  its  being  more  readilv  seized  by  the  ewaJbns, 
and  also  for  its  being  carried  headlong  into  the  eye,  if  tha 
eye  happens  to  be  in  the  line  of  it*  accidental  course. 
Those  who  have  experienced  the  annoyance  of  these  minute 
intruders,  will  well  remember  the  extreme  pain  felt,  as 
soon  as  the  eye  closes  upon  its  prisoner :  this  u  occssiuied 
by  Uie  irritation  produced,  when  the  indect,  as  in  the  caae 
of  its  larger  representative  on  the  gravel  walk,  on  being 
caught,  instantly  darts  up  its  tail,  covered  with  similw 
sharp  and  fork-like  appendagea.-~STAirLiT'a  f 
Hitttny  qf  Bink. 
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POISONOUS  VEGETABLES; 
Wb  have  wiretAy,  on  former  occasione,  noticed  inci- 
dentally the  noxioufl  fyropertiaa  of  several  vegetable 
productions;  such  as  the  Nightshade,  Fungi,  &c*. 
From  the  frequent  accidents  which  occur,  owing  to 
the  improper  use  of  some  species,  and  the  pre- 
judices which  exist  as  to  the  virtues  of  others,  a 
description  of  some  of  the  most  noted  of  these 
plants,  together  with  an  account  of  their  good  and 
bad  properties,  will,  perhaps,  not  be  unacceptable  to 
many  of  our  readers. 

The  order  of  plants  to  which  those  represented 
in  the  engraving  belong,  is  named  UmMlata,  from 
the  arrangement  of  the  petals,  or  flower-leaves,  which 
hang  over  something  like  the  covering  of  an  umbrella. 
Many  of  the  genera  of  this  order  are  of  infinite 
service  to  man  as  food ;  others  are  useful  in  a  medical 
point  of  view,  or,  at  the  least,  harmless ;  while  others, 
particularly  three  of  the  four  represented  in  the  en- 
graving, are  deadly  poisons,  or  possess  very  noxious 
qualities.  The  resemblance  between  all  the  plants 
belonging  to  this  order  is  so  great,  that  any  written 
description  is  useless  in  distinguishing  one  from 
another.  Among  those  used  as  food,  we  find  parsley, 
the  parsnip,  carrot,  &c. ;  as  medicine,  or  condiments, 
angelica,  carraway,  fennel,  aniseed,  coriander,  lo- 
vage,  &c. 

With  the  exception  of  the  parsnip,  fennel,  and  a 
few  others,  in  which  the  blossom  is  yellow,  the  whole 
of  this  tribe  have  a  white  flower,  thus  rendering  the 
difficult  of  distinction  stiQ  greater. 

The  FUe-leaved  Water-Hemloek  is  a  biennial  plant : 
the  flowers  are  very  small,  and  arranged  in  little 
tufts,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  each 
tuft  attached  to  a  stem,  about  an  inch  in  length. 
From  ten  to  twelve  of  these  small  stems  spring  from 
the  end  of  the  stalk,  so  as  to  form  a  cluster  of 
flowers,  from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter:  it 
grows  in  rivers,  ditches,  and  pools,  and  flowers  in 
June  and  July. 

This  plant  has  been  said  to  be  poisonous  to  horses, 
but  later  observations  tend  to  show  that  the  evil 
effects  produced  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  plant, 
but  to  a  small  insect  with  which  it  is  infested,  the 
Curculio  parapkeUeui,  The  seeds,  however,  are  cer- 
tainly deleterious,  even  to  man;  but  still  it  is  not  so 
decidedly  poisonous  as  some  we  have  to  describe. 

The  WtUer-Hembck  b  a  perennial  plant ;  it  is  about 
four  feet  in  height,  about  twice  that  of  the  last 
described.  The  distinction  between  the  two  will  be 
best  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  engraving.  It 
grows  on  the  borders  of  pools  and  rivers,  and  flowers 
rather  later  than  the  flne-leaved  species;  namely,  in 
July  and  August 

This  species  of  hemlock  may,  from  its  Sfttal  effects, 
be  ranked  among  the  decidedly  poisonous  vegetables. 
Its  ill  effects  are  more  frequently  experience,  from 
the  taste  of  the  leaves  resembling  that  of  parsley. 
The  poisonous  properties  reside  more  particularly  in 
the  fresh  root,  and  many  fatal  instances  have  been 
recorded  of  children  incautiously  partaking  of  it :  it 
has  also  proved  fatal  to  adults.  When  dry,  the  root 
appears  to  lose  a  great  portion  of  its  deleterious 
power.  Many  of  the  brute  creation  have  suffered 
from  eating  this  weed ;  but  it  is  said,  that  although 
fatal  to  cows,  sheep  and  goats  may  partake  of  it  with 
impunity. 

The  Common Hewdock  is  biennial;  it  flowers  in  July, 
and  is  usually  found  near  dung-hills  and  waste 
grounds.  It  is  most  readOy  distinguished  from  other 
umbelliferous  plants  by  its  spotted  stalk.  There  is 
not  the  least  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  common  hem- 

*  Bee  fifldifdcy  Ma^iM,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  S36;  VII.,  pp.  4  and  188. 


lock  is  a  deleterious  poison,  althou|^,  perhaps,  not 
so  virulent  as  the  last  named*  Its  power,  however, 
seems  to  be  rather  uncertain;  and  we  should  be 
almost  led  to  believe  that,  when  the  root  is  boiled,  it 
is  a  nutritious  vegetable. 

Mr.  Curtis,  in  speaking  of  this  root,  says,  '*  Mr.  X 
Lane  informs  me,  thai  he,  with  great  cautioD,  made 
same  experiments;  and,  in  a  short  time,  fcmnd  he 
could  eat  a  considerable  part  of  a  root  without  any 
inconvenience.  After  this,  he  had  some  large  roots 
boiled,  and  foigid  them  as  agreeable  eating  at  dinner 
with  meat  as  carrots,  which  they  in  taste  somewhat 
resembled ;  and,  as  far  as  his  experience,  joined  to 
that  of  others,  informed  him,  the  roots  might  be 
cultivated  in  gardens,  and  either  eaten  mw,  like 
celery,  or  boiled,  as  parsnips  or  carrots." 

That  the  process  of  boiling  would  have  a  great 
effect  upon  this  root  there  can  be  no  doubt.  £ven 
the  pleasant  and  nutritious  potato  is  nauseous, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  poisonous,  in  a  raw  state. 
In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  experimeot  would 
hardly  be  justifiable,  or  free  ^m  danger,  when  we 
remembor  the  many  well-authentieated  accounts  of 
its  fatal  effects.  Several  preparations  of  this  pVaat 
have  been  used  in  medicine,  on  the  Continent;  but,  in 
this  country,  it  has  been  found  vesy  inefficacious. 

The  Hemlock  Water  Drop-wort  very  much  resembles 
the  preceding.  It  is  perennial,  and  rises  to  the 
height  of  two  or  three  feet  It  grows  on  banks, 
and  in  ditches,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July:  it  is  a 
decided  poison. 

Some  years  back,  during  the  war  with  Aaoce, 
eleven  French  prisoners,  stationed  at  Ptebroke,  had 
the  liberty  of  walking  in  and  about  the  town.  Three 
of  them  being  in  the  fields  a  little  before  noon,  dug 
a  large  quantity  of  this  plant,  which  they  took  to  be 
wild  celery,  to  eat  with  their  bread  and  butter  at 
dinner.  After  washing  it,  they  all  three  ate,  or  rather 
tasted  of  the  roots.  As  they  were  entering  the  town, 
without  any  previous  notice  c^  illness,  one  of  thetn 
was  seized  with  convulsions.  His  eompanions  ob- 
tained medical  assistance;  but  all  endeavours  to  save 
him  were  useless,  and  he  shortly  died.  His  comrades, 
ignorant  of  the  cause  of  his  deaUi,  or  of  their  own 
danger,  gave  a  portion  of  the  roots  to  the  other  eight 
prisoners,  who  all  ate  of  them  at  dinner.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  of  the  two  who  had  first  partaken, 
one  died,  and  the  remainder  were  with  difficulty  saved. 

Numerous  other  instances  are  on  record  of  the 
fatal  effects  of  the  Hemlock  Water  Drop-wort,  par- 
ticularly as  far  as  regards  children,  and  it  may,  with 
certainty,  be  said  to  be  the  moat  poiaonons  of  thu 
whole  group. 


THX  WINTBR   ROBIN. 

▲  sirrrLiAKT  to  yosr  window  oones^ 
Who  trusts  your  faith,  and  f<Mn  no  guttsi 

He  dsiiBfl  sdmittanoe  for  your  cnimh% 
And  reads  his  pasBport  in  yonr  aadls. 

For  odld  sad  eboerleaa  is  the  daj^ 
And  he  has  sought  the  hsdges  ronadi 

No  berry  hsags  upon  the  ipmy, 
Nor  wotin,  nor  snt-^gg,  can  be  Ibiind, 

Secure  Us  suit  will  be  preferred. 
No  fean  his  deader  feet  deter  i 

For  aacred  is  the  household  Urd 
Whkh  wean  the  scarlet  stomarfier.:— CL 


I 


V 


^B  part  more  easily  with  what  we  possess,  than  with  our 
expectations  of  what  we  wish  for.  The  reason  <^  it  is, 
that  what  we  expect  is  always  greater  thui  what  we  eigey. 

All  affectation  is  the  vain  and  ridifultgif  attenfC  of 
poverty  to  appear  richr-*^LAYAziiu  V . 
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MANUFACTUHe  6^  SAL-AMMONIAC. 

Cvxif  in  the  present  abundance  of  animal  food,  the 
refbse  is  not  wasted }  and  aU  that  is  thrown  aside^  as 
unpalatable  or  indigestible,  is  subsequently  collected, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  material^  very  exten- 
sively employed,  and  of  considerable  value  in  the 
arts,  known  familiarly  under  the  name  of  tal-ammo- 
mac.  Perhaps,  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  arts,  there 
is  scarcely  any  process  more  interesting,  if  all  the 
attendant  circumstances  be  considered,  than  the  fa- 
brication of  this  substance ;  and  the  interest  princi- 
pally arises  from  this  peculiarity  in  the  nature  of  the 
process,  that,  among  the  numerous  products  which 
are  evolved  in  its  different  stages,  there  is  scarcely 
one  which  is  -not  sufficiently  useful  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  its  being  thrown  away. 

Anyone  who  is  in  the  habit  of  walking  much  in 
the  streets  of  London,  will  frequently  see  some  half- 
clothed  wretched  individual,  stooping  down  and 
holding  open  an  apron,  into  which  he  throws,  from 
time  to  time,  pieces  of  broken  bone  and  other  offal, 
which  he  has  disengaged  from  the  interstices  of  the 
stones  that  form  Uie  carriage-pavement.  The  un- 
sightly load  thus  obtained  is  conveyed  to  the  sal- 
ammoniac  manufactory  j  and  when  a  sufficient  mass 
of  bones  has  been  accumulated,  from  this  and  other 
sources,  they  are  thrown  into  a  caldron  of  water, 
and  are  boiled,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  them  from 
the  grease  with  which  they  are  enveloped;  which 
grease,  subsequently  collected  from  the  surface  of 
the  water  on  which  it  floats^  is  employed  in  the  com- 
position of  soap. 

The  bones,  thus  cleaned,  are  thrown  into  large 
retorts,  surrounded  by  burning  fuel,  and  submitted 
to  the  process  called  destructive  distillatum,  whereby, 
in  consequence  of  the  application  of  a  sufficient 
degree  of  heat,  the  matter  of  the  bone  is  resolved 
into  its  constituent  elements,  from  which  new  com- 
pounds are  formed.  Of  these,  some  pass  off  in  the 
state  of  vapour  or  gas,  while  the  fixed  principles 
remain  in  the  retort. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  products  which  pass 
off,  are  carbonic  acid  gas,  commonly  known  by  the 
the  name  of  fixed  air  3  and  various  combinations  of 
hydrogen  and  carbon,  forming  different  kinds  of  in- 
flammable air;  together  with  water  holding  carbonate 
of  ammonia  (salt  of  hartshorn,)  in  solution,  and  a 
peculiar  oil.  Of  these  products,  the  fixed  air  and 
inflammable  air  are  disregarded,  and  suffered  to 
escape. 

The  oil  is  employed  to  feed  lamps,  placed  in  small 
chambers,  the  sides  of  which  become  incrusted  with 
the  smoke  arising  from  the  combustion;  which  smoke, 
being  collected,  becomes  an  article  of  sale,  under  the 
name  of  lamp-black;  a  substance  of  considerable  im- 
portance as  the  basis  of  printing-ink,  &c. 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  uninteresting  to  the  gene- 
ral reader,  to  describe  all  the  intermediate  steps  of 
the  process,  and  is  sufficient  for  the  present  pur- 
pose to  state,  that,  towards  the  conclusion  of  it7 
two  new  compounds  are  formed,  nameljF,  muriate  of 
ammonia  and  sulphate  of  soda ;  of  which,  the  sul- 
phate of  soda  is  separated  by  the  process  of  crystal- 
lization, and  is  sold  to  the  druggists  under  the  name 
of  Glauber's  Salt;  and  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  (eal^ 
ammoniac,)  the  great  object  of  the  whole  manufacture, 
is  finally  obtained,  in  a  separate  state,  by  the  process 
called  sublimatian. 

The  form  of  the  bones  submitted  to  destructive 
distillation,  in  this  process,  is  not  altered ;  and  the 
unvolatilized  mass  remaining  in  the  retorts,  consists 
of  the  earthy  and  ssline  matter  of  these  bones, 
blackened  by  the  carbon  which  is  evolved  from  their 


animal  matter.  Exposure  to  an  open  fire  drives  off 
this  carbon,  and  leaves  the  bones  still  unaltered  in 
form,  but  nearly  blanched;  and  these  bones,  subse- 
quently reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water,  to  give  them  the  requisite 
degree  of  ccmsistence,  are  formed  into  vessels  which 
are  employed  in  the  jNrocess  of  refining  gold  and 
silver. 

It  was  stated  that,  during  the  destructive  distiUa- 
lation  of  bone,  the  carbonic  acid  and  inflammable 
gases  are  suffered  to  escape ;  but  of  these,  the  latter 
might  be  employed  in  supplying  light  to  gas-burner^; 
and  then,  out  of  the  numerous  products  of  the  compli- 
cated process  which  has  beenljplescribed,  the  carbonic 
acid  would  be  the  only  substance  not  emplojrad  £ov 
some  useful  purpose. 

fKioo's  Bridg9waUr  TrMlteJ 


A  Nxw  Society,  called  '*The  French  and  Foreign  BiUe 
Society/'  was,  two  years  a^,  established.  By  its  seoond 
Report,  it  appears  that,  during  the  last  year,  it  distributed 
1527  Bibles,  and  5499  New  Testaments.  The  report  men- 
tions a  fact,  which,  if  it  shows  the  deplorable  biblical 
ignoraoee  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  (in  France),  shows 
likewise  the  zeal  which  is  abroad  to  remove  it:— via.,  the 
governing  committee  of  the  Society  has  oome  to  the  resolu- 
tion, that  ever3ri)aston«hall,  in  future,  present  at  the  altar 
a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  every  young  couple  who 
may  come  to  be  married;  so  that  no  Protestant  &raily  may 
be  without  a  household  Bible,  endeared  to  them  by  the 
most  sacred  and  touching  event  of  their  lives,  and  being, 
as  it  were,  a  witness  for  good  or  for  evil,  either  for  or 
against  them,  throughout  their  after  otLner,-^ Blackwood* a 
Magazine. 

Bblietb  me,  I  speak  it  deliberately  and  with  full  conviction, 
I  have  enjoyed  many  of  the  comforts  of  life,  none  of  which 
I  wish  to  esteem  lightly:  often  have  I  been  charmed  with 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  refreshed  with  her  bountiful 
^ifts.  I  have  spent  many  an  hour  in  sweet  meditation,  and 
m  reading  the  most  valuable  productions  of  tlie  wisest  men. 
I  have  often  been  delightea  with  the  conversation  of  in- 
genious, sensible,  and  exalted  characters:  my  eyes  have 
been  powerfully  attracted  by  the  finest  productions  of 
human  art,  and  my  ears  by  enchanting  melodies.  I  have 
found  pleasure  when  calling  into  activity  the  powers  of  my 
own  mind;  when  residing  in  ray  own  native  land,  or  tra- 
velling through  ferei^n  parts;  when  surrounded  by  large 
and  splendid  companies — still  more,  when  moving  in  the 
smkll  endearing  circle  of  my  own  ikmily :  yet,  to  speak  the 
truth  before  God,  who  is  my  Judge,  I  must  confess  1  know 
not  any  joy  that  is  so  dear  to  me;  that  so  fully  satisfies  the 
inmost  desires  of  my  mind;  that  so  enlivens,  refines,  and 
elevates  my  whole  nature,  as  that  which  I  derive  from 
religion,  from  faith  in  God;  as  one  who  not  only  is  the 
parent  of  men,  but  has  condescended,  as  a  brother,  to 
clothe  himself  with  our  nature.  Nothing  afibrds  me  greater 
delight  than  a  solid  hope  that  I  partake  of  his  favours,  and 
rely  on  his  never-fiiiling  support  and  protection.  •  ♦  •  •  • 
He,  who  has  been  so  often  my  hope,  my  refuge,  my  con- 
fidence, when  I  stood  upon  the  brink  of  an  abyss,  where  I 
could  not  move  one  step  forward;  He,  who  in  answer  to 
my  prayer,  has  helped  me  when  every  prospect  of  help 
vanished;  that  God  who  has  safely  conducted  me,  not 
merely  through  flowery  paths,  but  likewise  across  precipices 
and  burning  sands; — ^may  this  Qoj>  be  thy  God,  thy  zeftigeb 
thy  oomf(Mrt,  as  he  has  been  mine  I— -Lavatbb. 


Wx  indeed  may  not  be  called  upon  to  make  any  very  diffi- 
cult sacrifices  on  aeoount  of  our  religion,  or  to  undergo 
any  extremity  of  labour,  or  to  ineur  any  signal  dangers  in 
that  behalf.  Yet  the  faithful  Christian  will  always  find 
occasions  in  which  he  may  testify  his  fidelity  to  Christ,  by 
labouring  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  and  by  adminiatoriog 
assistance  and  comfort  to  ms  afflicted  brethien.  And  he 
who  engages  in  these  workj  and  labours  of  love,  provided 
he  engage  in  them  with  Christian  prudeaoe  as  weU  «s 
Christian  benevolenee,  is  manilesting  theiehy  %  Vir*iVTT 
attachment  to  Christian  fkith.—- Bishop  Maht. 
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.TBE  SATURDAY  MAGAZINE. 
CETLON    DEER. 


1^ 


Whili  on  a  rait  to  the  Coorg  Rajah  we  strolled 
into  a  sort  of  park,  in  which  he  had  a  great  number 
of  curiooB  animals,  and  among  these  were  two  small 
deer  from  Ceylon,  the  most  beantiful  little  creatures 
I  had  ever  Men.  Thef  were  about  the  size  of  a  fox, 
of  a  deep  reddish  brown,  the  body  covered  with 
bright  spots,  which  gave  them  qoite  a  refined  beauty, 
as  if  they  were  creatures  fit  only  to  be  the  pets  uf 
royalty.  This  species  of  deer  is  the  smallest  of  the 
cervine  tribe,  and  has  no  horns,  in  some  respccta 
corresponding  with  the  Cerviu  GuineetuU  of  Lin- 
ntcuB.  They  abound  in  Ceylon,  where  they  are  taken 
in  traps,  and  disposed  of  on  the  coast  far  a  mere 
trifle.  It  is  the  most  exquisitely  formed  creatnre  that 
can  be  imagined,  its  small  taper  legs  being  scarely 
larger  than  a  lady's  finger.  Ila  flesh  ts  esteemed  a 
particular  delicacy,  and  remarkably  wholesome. 

These  tiny  animals  are  caught  in  great  nnmbers,  in 
the  interior  of  Ceylon,  and  almost  daily  taken  to 
Columbu,  and  other  towns,  where  they  are  sold  for 
abont  two  shillings.  On  the  peninsnla,  they  are 
esteemed  a  rarity,  and  are  frequently  purchased  rather 
for  the  exquisite  symmetry  of  their  forms,  than  for 
the  delicacy  of  their  flesh,  which,  however,  is  far 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  deer.  The  Rajah  had 
aeveral,  and  highly  valued  them,  having  a  great  fancy 
for  animals  of  all  kinds.  Those  we  saw  were  quite 
tame,  allowing  us  to  approach  within  a  few  yards  of 
them,  without  spearing  in  the  slightest  degree  dis- 
turbed by  our  proximity.  They  are  called  the  moose- 
deer  by  the  Cingalese,  though,  further  than  is  usual 
with  creatures  of  the  same  race,  they  bear  no  resem- 
blance to  that  animal,  of  which  they  may  be  mntuelly 
said  to  constitnte  the  antipodes,  the  one  being  the 
largest,  and  the  other  the  smallest,  of  the  deer  tribe. 

[fUr.  HOBIBT  CjkDKTKR,  JQ  ih«  OriMsj  JaHlial.] 


Always  look  at  those  whom  you  sre  talking  I 
those  whom  yon  are  talking  tff. 


I  ii.vvE  frcquenlly  obscrred  tno  anti  meeting  on  their  path 
acriMX  a  k'^^^''^*'*''''  "'"'  R*''"?  Train,  and  tbe  oiber  natoni' 
inp  to  the  neit.  They  will Btop,  touch  eacbotber'saiitennB, 
Slid  appear  to  bold  a  conTetsatioD;  and  I  could  almoit 
fmicy  that  one  na«  communicating  to  tbe  other  the  best 
place  for  foraging;  which  Dr.  Franklin  thought  they  bad 
the  power  of  doing,  from  the  following  circumstance: — 

Upon  disroverin^  a  number  of  ants,  rei^ling  themselves 
with  loine  treacle,  in  one  of  hit  capbotrdi,  be  put  tbem  to 
the  rout,  and  then  suipeoded  the  pot  of  (reads  by  ■  string, 
from  the  ceiling.  He  imagined  that  be  bad  put  the  vhi^ 
army  to  flight;  but  waa  surprised  to  kc  a  single  ant  quit 
tbe  pot,  climb  up  the  slrinB,  cross  tbe  ceiling,  and  re^in 
its  nest.     In  less  than  half' an  hour,  several  of  its  com  . 

S anions  sallied  forth,  traversed  the  ceiling,  and  reached  tba 
epository,  which  they  constantly  revisited  until  tbe  (leaels 
was  consumed. — Jsssi. 


An  agreeable  « 


IT  makes  the  following  contrast  betnen 


and^uEpicious.  A  friendship 
of  yean  i«  cancelled  in  a  moment  by  an  accidental  tread  on 
his  tail  or  foot.  He  instantly  spits,  raises  bis  back,  twirls 
his  tail  of  malignity,  and  shuns  you,  turning  round,  ai  be 
goes  off,  a  staling  vindictive  face,  full  of  horrid  oaths  and 
unforgiveness ;  seeming  to  say,  "  Perdition  catch  you  I  I 
hate  you  for  e^er."  But  the  dog  is  my  delight.  Tread  oo 
his  tail  or  (bot.  he  expresses  for  a  tnoment  the  uneuinesi 
of  bis  feelings,  but  in  an  instant  more,  the  complaint  is 
ended.  He  runs  around  you,  jumps  np  sKSintt  you,  seeau 
to  declare  his  sorrow  for  complaining,  as  he  was  not  intea- 
tionally  hurt;  nay,  to  make  himself  the  aggressor,  he  bm, 
by  whinings  and  tickings,  that  his  master  will  think  of  k 


Pot;R  in  knowledge  gently.  Plato  observed  that  theminds 
of  childrefi  were  like  bottles  with  very  narrow  mouths:  if 
you  attempted  to  fill  them'  too  rapidly,  much  knowledge 
was  wasted,  and  little  receii-ed;  whereas,  with  a  smsU 
stream,  they  were  easily  filled.  Tboee  who  would  maka 
young  children  prodigies,  act  as  wisely  as  if  thay  wonM 
pour  a  pail  of  water  into  a  pint  measure. EdMcattomat 


Men  who  poasess  all  the  advantages  in  life,  are  in  a  atalw 
in  which  there  are  manv  accidents  to  disorder  and  diaocmr 
pose,  hnt  few  to  please  them. — Swift. 
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SPIRITUOUS  LIQUORS. 

From  time  immemorial,  and  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  globe,  some  men  have  exhibited  a  strong  and  per- 
nicious appetite  for  substances  which  produce  an  ex- 
citement of  the  spirits.  This  state  being  the  effect  of  a 
foreign  or  adventitious  cause,  and  not  the  natural  result 
of  the  well-being  of  the  system,  is  only  transient,  and  iff 
very  often  followed  by  the  opposite  state  of  depression 
or  dolness.  To  remove  this  unpleasant  secondary  state, 
or  to  heighten  the  fascinating  and  seductive  gratifi- 
cation of  the  first,  or  excited  state,  there  is  too  often 
temptation  to  repeat  the  exciting  cause.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  to  which  this  is  carried,  the  spirits 
and  intelligence  become  more  or  less  disturbed.  The 
senses  are  perverted,  and  reason,  for  a  time,  ceases 
to  have  the  control  of  the  thoughts  and  actions. 
This  dangerous  state  is  called  intoxication.  To  give 
way  to  the  temptation  to  produce  it,  has  ever  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  loathsome  and  degrading 
vices — the  associate  and  promoter  of  almost  every 
other.  In  the  Old  Testament,  those  addicted  to  it  are 
sometimes  called  sons  of  Belial,  and  represented!  as 
the  perpetrators  of  the  blackest  and  basest  crimes. 
Even  amongst  the  heathen  nations  of  antiquity,  the 
vice  of  intoxication  was  strongly  reprobated.  Wine, 
or  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  appears  to  have 
been  the  first,  as  well  as  the  most  general  means,  em- 
ployed in  producing  intoxication;  hence  the  word 
vine  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  state  of  in* 
toxication. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  ancients  were  ac- 
quainted with  stronger  liquor  than  wine,  which, 
when  perfectly  made  from  the  unmixed  juice  of  the 
grape,  is  certainly  of  great  intoxicating  power. 

It  was  not  until  the  study  of  alchemy,  that  we 
became  acquainted  with  the  fluid  called  alcohol ;  for, 
in  those  days,  there  were  no  chemists.  The  alche- 
mists devoted  their  studies  to  the  accomplishment  of 
two  objetts :— one,  to  make  gold,  or  convert  base 
metals  into  it ;  and  the  other,  to  discover  what  was 
called  the  elixir  of  life,  which  was  to  destroy  the  in- 
fluence of  age  and  of  death,  and  to  preserve  those 
who  should  take  it  in  perpetual  youth  and  vigour. 
The  desire  to  achfeve  these  two  objects  led  to  the 
making  of  experiments  ^  in  the  course  of  which,  it  is 
said,  that  Paracelsus,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
alchemists,  discovered  alcohol,  or  spirits  of  wine, 
and  observed  its  exciting  properties,  which  were  con- 
sidered as  an  actual  acquisition  of  permanent  strength 
and  vigour.  He  eagerly  used  it  himself,  and  led 
others  to  follow  his  pernicious  example.  After  having 
boasted  that  he  should  enjoy  extraordinary  length  of 
life,  a  premature  death  terminated  a  course  of  violence 
and  intoxication.  Alcohol  is  not  formed  by  distilla- 
tion ',  it  exists  in  simple  fermented  liquors,  from 
which  it  is  only  separated  by  the  still. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  distilled  spirits.  Brandy 
is,  or  should  be,  distilled  from  wine,  or  the  fermented 
juice  of  the  grape.  Whiskey  is  obtained  from  fer- 
mented wort,  brewed  from  barley  or  other  grain, 
after  it  has  been  malted.  Hollands  and  gin  consist 
of  alcohol,  or  spirits  in  a  diluted  state,  flavoured 
with  the  berry  of  the  juniper,  which  possesses,  certain 
medicinal  properties,  which  may  sometimes  render 
these  spirits  useful.  Yet  this  is  more  often  urged 
as  a  merely  frivolous  pretext,  than  as  a  valid  plea  for 
their  employment.  It  is  vulgarly  believed,  that  in- 
gredients of  an  injurious'  tendency  are  substituted 
for  the  juniper-berry  in  the  manufacture  of  gin,  and 
the  impaired  health  produced  by  it  is  ascribed  to 
them,  rather  than  to  the  true  cause,  namely,  the 
essential  properties  of  the  spirit.  Rum  is  distilled 
from  the  residue  of  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane^  which 


is  suffered  to  ferment  after  the  s^araiion  of  the  crys- 
tallizable  portion  of  sugar.  Arrack  is  obtained  fix>m 
fermented  rice :  it  is  an  exceedingly  strong  and  ardent 
spirit,  which  is  manufactured  in  the  East,  where  it  is 
no  less  destructive  than  rum  is,  to  those  who  indulge 
in  it,  in  the  West  Indies  or  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Besides  these  spirits,  various  modifications  of  alco- 
hol are  found  in  the  liquor-shops,  under  the  names 
of  compounds  and  cordials.  However  they  may  be 
modified  as  to  taste,  by  the  sugar,  spices,  and  essen- 
tial oils  which  they  contain,  they  all  agree  in  possess- 
ing the  deadly  properties  of  the  spirit  which  forms 
their  basis.  Some  of  these  compounds  contain 
another  poisonous  principle,  namely,  prussic  acid, 
derived  firom  bitter  almonds,  and  other  kernels,  with 
which  they  are  flavoured.  Though  instances  have 
occurred  of  serious  consequences  having  been  pro- 
duced by  such  cordials,  the  quantity  of  prussic-acid 
employed  is  very  seldom  sufficiently  great  for  its  per- 
nicious tendency  to  deserve  comparison  with  that  of 
the  spirit. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  how  the  pernicious  pro- 
perties of  ardent  spirits  have  been  attempted  to  be 
disguised  under  the  names  which  have  been  given  to 
them.  Thus  brandy,  over  a  large  portion  of  Europe, 
is  designated  by  a  name  signifying  "  water  of  life,'* 
probably  in  consequence  of  some  traditional  con- 
nexion with  the  alchem'istic  notions  of  its  first  preparer, 
Paracelsus.  Gin  is  called  "  cream  of  the  valley,'*  a 
name  which  would  answer  very  well,  if  the  words 
"  of  the  shadow  of  death'*  were  added  to  it.  Whiskey 
is  dignified  with  the  name  of  "  mountain  dew,"  which 
i9  often  brought,  in  violation  of  the  law,  from  barren 
mountains,  where  there  is  neither  dew  nor  verdure; 
and  rum,  which  has  been  the  means  of  all  but  exter- 
minating the  noblest  of  the  uncivilized  races  of  man- 
kind, is  introduced  to  the  ill-fated  American  Indian* 
as  "  the  milk  of  his  father,  the  President." 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  these  liquors  individually, 
as  they  offer  only  a  choice  of  evils.  They  are,  never- 
theless, sometimes  useful  as  medicines ;  as,  when  life 
appears  sinking,  or  when  the  circulation  becomes  too 
languid;  but,  because  in  some  cases  of  sickness  it 
may  be  expedient  to  administer  spirits,  it  is  very 
erroneous  to  think  that  they  may  be  taken  with  im- 
punity in  a  state  of  health. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  immoderate  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  are  of  two  kinds : — first,  the  transient, 
produced  by  large  and  overpowering  quantities  at  one 
time;  secondly,  the  more  permanent,  produced  by 
the  continued  and  habitual  use  of  spirits.  This  last 
is  the  more  decidedly  likely  to  prove  fatal.  The  first 
may  cause  sudden  death;  but  generally  soon  pass 
away,  and  leave  no  visible  ill  effect ;  whilst  the  second 
almost  inevitably  leads  to  death,  by  the  painful  path 
of  sickness. 

A  large  quantity  of  spirits,  taken  at  one  time,  pro- 
duces sickness  with  some  persons;  and  in  this  case 
the  evil  is  soonest  got  rid  off.  Some  persons  become 
noisy,  as  we  find  by  the  tumultuous  uproar  so  often 
heard  issuing  from  those  haunts  in  which  the  vice  of 
drunkenness  is  usually  practised:  others  become 
furious,  and  in  that  state  commit  the  most  odious 
crimes:  others  become  torpid,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
dead  drunk :  these,  if  they  escape  apoplexy,  probably 
lay  the  foundation  of  disease,  which  ends  only  wiUi 
their  lives.  It  is  true,  that  some  are  so  constituted 
as  to  appear  to  be  able  to  take  large  quantities  of 
ardent  spirits,  without  producing  manifest  intoxica- 
tion, or  inconvenience;  yet  even  tiiese  must  ultimately 
suffer. 

The  fatal  influence  of  intemperance  in  drink,  is 
occasionally  seen  a  little  beyond  the  middle  period  oC 
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life,  at  wUcb  tone,  pcMob*  aM  Mi  ircrr  imfipeqamtly 

•abject  to  what  w  called  climacteric  dedinc.  Some  are 
favoured  lo  far  a»  to  recover  from  this  attack ;  but,  to 
the  spirit-drinker,  it  almost  always  proves  fat^l.  Pre- 
matoK  old  age  is  another  result  of  spirit-drinking ;  and 
this  habit  nnfito  its  victims  to  bear  the  wounds,  frac- 
tures, and  accidents  of  various  kinds,  to  which  all  are 
liable.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  spirit- 
drinker  is  peculiarly  susceptible  of  disease  of  all 
kinds,  and,  consequently,  is  likely  to  fall  the  first 
victim  to  fevers,  or  other  epidemic  distempers. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  spirits  promote  the 
warmth  of  the  body;  on  which  account  they  are 
fi«quently  taken  by  persons  who  have  no  inclination 
to  intemperance,  when  they  are  peculiarly  exposed  to 
cold.  This  is  a  very  fallacious  practice.  A  transient 
glow  may,  indeed,  be  produced  by  the  quickened  cir- 
culation which  for  a  short  time  succeeds  the  swallow- 
ing of  the  dram ;  but  this  afterwards  becomes  pro- 
portionably  more  languid  ^  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  surface,  and  more  especially  the  extremities, 
become  pale  and  cold,  whilst  the  internal  parts  are 
both  stimulated  by  the  spirit,  and  loaded  with  the 
blood  which  has  left  the  surface  of  the  body.  The 
object  of  maintaining  and  equalizing  the  warmth  of 
the  body  is  completely  lost;  whilst  the  internal  organs 
are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  inflammation. 

The  pernicious  influence  of  ardent  spirits  is  no  less 
strikingly  exerted  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  feel- 
ings than  on  the  bodily  health.  It  has  long  been 
known,  that,  under  the  influence  of  intoxication, 
secrets  are  betrayed;  yet,  although  the  impolitic  or 
ill-timed  divulging  of  a  truth,  may  have  its  incon- 
veniences, this  is,  perhaps,  the  very  least  of  the  evils 
which  attend  this  perversion  of  intelligence.  The 
veracity  of  drunkenness  is  as  untrustworthy  as  im- 
politic; and  instances  are  by  no  means  rare,  of  per- 
sons, in  a  state  of  intoxication,  accusing  themselves, 
as  well  as  others,  of  crimes  of  which  they  are  alto- 
gether innocent. 

Although  the  imagination  may  sometimes  seem  to 
be  stimulated  to  extraordinary  power  and  activity, 
under  the  temporary  excitement  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
imagination  as  well  as  judgment,  and  every  other 
faculty  of  the  mind,  iu  time,  becomes  irreparably 
injured  or  destroyed  under  the  influence  of  strong 
liquors.  Many  individuals,  whose  cultivated  talents 
had  gained  them  well  deserved  reputation,  and  might 
have  insured  them  an  ample  income,  have  irretrievably 
ruined  their  abilities,  lost  their  acquirements,  and 
sunk  into  beggary,  the  blots,  instead  of  the  ornaments, 
of  society.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  the 
injury  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  induced  by  frequent 
intoxication  or  habitual  tippling,  to  amount  to  actual 
insanity  j  sometimes  in  the  form  of  mania,  or  raving 
madness;  sometimes  in  that  of  the  most  wretched 
and  desponding  melancholy,  in  which  self-destruction 
is  sought  for  with  persevering  obstinacy;  sometimes 
resembling  the  vacant  stupidity  of  a  bom  idiot. 

The  moral  feelings  are  not  less  impaired  than  the 
intellectual  faculties.  A  reckless  disregard  of  right 
and  wrong  is  progressively  induced,  by  which  a  path 
is  opened  to  the  commission  of  every  species  of  crime. 
Veracity  or  honesty  of  speech  is  violated  for  the 
purpose  of  either  concealing  the  intemperance  itself, 
or  the  faults  committed  under  its  influence.  Honesty, 
with  respect  to  the  property  of  others,  is  disregarded, 
for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  appetite  for  liquor, 
or  to  meet  the  expenses  which  the  extravagance  of 
drunken  folly  may  have  occasioned,  or  to  repair  the 
mischief  which  wanton  destruction  may  have  com- 
mitted, or  to  provide  for  pinchhig  wants,  which  become 
progreasively  more  urgent,  as  the  loss  of  property 
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and  employmmt  evt  otf  tbe  boatit  and  lawfol 
of  satisfying  them. 

The  temper,  which  may  have  originally  been  mild 
and  placid,  becomes  fretful,  inritable,  sad  disturbed 
by  uncontrolable  passiim.  Parents  have  beoi  known 
to  cause  the  death  of  their  children;  children  have 
slain  thdr  parddta;  and  the  neatest  friends  have 
been  sacrificed.  Even  when  the  impulses  of  paasioa 
do  not  urge  the  drunkard  to  sets  of  extreme  Ticdenec, 
the  ties  of  relationship,  and  the  general  daims  of 
humanity  are  dissolved.  Parento  witness  with  seem- 
ing indiflerence,  the  distress  and  misery  in  which 
they  have  involved  their  offspring;  and,  for  the  par- 
chase  of  a  little  gin,  have  been  known  to  derote  them, 
in  helpless  infancy,  to  the  loathsome  slavery  of  s 
chimney-sweeper.  Volumes  might  be  filled  with  tiie 
details  of  muiders,  incendiaries,  and  riots,  peipetrsted 
by  those  who  have  given  themselves  up  to  the  de« 
moralising  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

It  is  needless  to  detail  the  catidogae  of  crimes  of 
which  drunkenness  has  been  the  parent  or  the  pro* 
moter.  It  is  enough  to  allude  to  the  many  evils 
which  attend  the  various  forms  of  gambling;  and 
the  numerous  snares  by  which  hith^to  untainted 
and  unsuspecting  youth  is  beguiled  into  irretrievable 
ruin,  under  the  spell  of  inebriating  liquor. 

You  will,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  think  that  aa 
undue  stress  is  laid  upon  extreme  cases, — that  the 
most  is  made  of  the  evils  and  dangers  which  may 
proceed  from  giving  way  to  a  taste  for  strong  drink, 
and  that  you  see  many  indulge  in  it  who  luive  not 
brought  themselves  to  the  brink  of  rain,  and  blasted 
their  characters  in  the  way  described.  Bat,  in  en- 
deavouring to  point  to  the  limits  to  wldch  a  course 
of  intemperance  is  likely  to  lead,  let  it  be  asked 
whether  any  one  who  enters  into  such  a  course  can 
ensure  himself  against  the  dreadful  chance  of  reach- 
ing those  limits?  and  what  there  was  to  distinguish 
the  most  profligate  and  abandoned  alluded  to,  when 
they  began  to  gratify  themselves  with  the  fascinating 
pleasures  of  intoxicating  liquors,  from  any  of  .those 
whom  you  may  see  around  you,  and  fiuicy  to  be 
innocently  indulging  themselves  in  the  same  fatal 
pleasure? 

The  majority,  who  may  escape  the  worst  extremes, 
have,  nevertheless,  to  rue  many  evils  and  sufileringi, 
which  cannot  fail  to  befal  them  in  their  deviation 
from  virtue  and  temperance.  Long  before  they 
become  notorious  as  decided  drunkards,  regular  and 
industrious  habits  are  broken  in  upon,  and  lost,  if 
they  had  ever  been  formed.  Earnings  are  diminished ; 
whilst  the  money  expended  is  more  considerable,  as 
well  as  injuriously,  or  less  usefully  applied.  The 
publican  and  the  pawnbroker  swallow  up  the  wages 
of  the  workman;  whilst  filthinessand  idleness  istiu- 
duced  into  his  family,  cannot  foil  to  draw  do¥m  upon 
them  the  contempt  or  the  reproach  of  all  aromid 
them.  It  is  in  vain  that  their  relatives  or  friends 
take  compassion  on  their  miserable  fate.  Every 
effort  to  relieve  them  is  sure  to  be  abortive;  and 
everything  which  is  bestowed  upon  them,  seems  to 
share  in  the  curse  which  they  have  incurred.  The 
melancholy  picture  which  they  present  cannot  be  duly 
appreciated,  unless  it  be  contrasted  with  the  happy 
results  which  a  steady  course  of  industry,  and  prudent 
economy, — the  offspring  and  associates  of  temperance^ 
cannot  fail  to  procure.  Your  own  observation  and 
reflection  will  enable  you  to  draw  the  contrast;  and 
when  you  have  conscientiously  done  so,  jon  wffl  not 
only  be  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  oi^e  picture, 
and  the  deformity  of  the  other,  but  you  w{U  maks 
the  discovery  that  a  large  portion  of  w  BUMtjr  md 
distress  at  present  dependent  ou  povelty^  and  iIk  il« 
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sufficiency  and  wmt  of  succeta  of  nearly  all  the 
meaaureSi  pnblic  and  private,  employed  to  relieve 
them,  are  in  a  great  degree  to  be  attributed,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  intemperance. 

{Abridged  from  Hodokiiv  on  the  Mmtru  of  Pt$mrmn$  Hm/iA.1 


THS   PAtiACS   Ot  DEATB. 

I  SAW  a  Palacx,  wide  AAd  fair, 
And  multitudes  aGsembled  there  t 
Twas  open  all  the  day,  but  shone 
More-'gaily  aa  the  night  came  on. 
A  massive  Lamp,  of  curious  mould, 
Displayed  the  front  of  white  and  gold. 
Whereon,  with  face  of  daauQing  light, 
A  Clock  declared  the  time  of  night. 

The  doors  unfolding,  I  begin 
To  note  the  busy  scene  within. 
The  spacioua  F]4flenee-room  was  graced 
With  columns  in  Corinthian  taste; 
Bright  rays,  from  many  lustres,  fidl 
Full  on  Uie  veined  and  marbled  wall. 
Which  might  with  Soagliolfi  rie, 
Or  hard  and  polished  f  orphyry. 
Whilst  thickly-corniced  ceilings  lent 
Their  aid  of  grace  and  ornament 

Yet,  contrast  stiange  to  gaudy  pride! 
Huge,  uncouth  butts,  ranged  side  by  side^ 
Inscribed  with  some  delusive  name^ 
A  desolating  use  proclaim  1 
But,  stranger  still,  the  crowds  that  prest. 
Each  like  a  free  and  welcome  guest, 
To  seize  the  cup,  and  drink  it  dry. 
Which  painted  menials  quickly  ply. 

How  shall  I  draw  the  'moUey  bond  f 
The  suiken  cheek,  the  palsied  hand; 
The  tattered  coat,  the  squaUd  face; 
The  draggled  train,  the  skulking  paoe>-^ 
"  How  ill,*'  said  I,  *'  such  sights  agree 
With  glare,  and  cost,  and  finery! 
And  yet,  for  all  the  grand  display, 
This  miserable  group  must  payi" 
And  more  than  pay ;  for  he  who  reign'd 
In  this  proud  palace,  basely  drained 
Their  hard-got  means;  then  ofl  withdrew 
Their  reason  and  ezistence  toe  I 

<<  And  who  is  he,  that  horrid  king. 
That  gloats  on  human  suffering; 
Unfolds  his  wide,  attractive  door. 
And  seeks  his  victims  from  the  poor; 
Wears,  for  their  hurt,  a  winning  hce% 
Then  flourishes  in  their  disgrace?'* 

Borrowing  I  spoke: — the  crowds  were  gone; 
When  in  a  deep  and  rattling  tone, 
'<  Lo !  it  is  I !  'tis  Death  !"  replied 
A  grisly  Spectre  at  my  side: 
<'  Intemp'rate  creatures  hither  come, 
And  leave  the  pure  delights  of  home ; 
Leave  faithful  wives  disquieted, 
And  children  pinch'd  for  want  of  bread. 
To  lay  their  tribute  at  my  shrine. 
And  make  the  week's  resources  mine; 
Till,  like  the  sons  of  heathen  sires, 
Who  pass'd  to  Moloch  through  the  firee, 
3Etaok*a  with  an  inward,  craving  strife. 
They  yield  ^eir  senses  and  their  Ufe ! 
War,  earthquake,  famine,  fire,  the  sea, 
Are  several  paths  that  lead  to  me; 
Bat,  lord  of  ffvndgr  pawmmu  ttreamf 
1  reign  triumphantly  supreme: 
To  1ms  of  soul  and  frame's  decayi 
Tbxs  le  the  broad,  the  beaten  wajl** 


U. 


Hb  who  ventoret  into  the  river  where  the  ciocodile  is  baak- 
inff»  becomes  himsdf  the  cause  of  his  own  destruction; 
and  the  serpent  cannot  be  said  to  have  occasioned  the 
death  of  the  man  who  has  extracted  the  poison  from  his 
tooth,  in  order  to  try  its  effects. — Fnnn  the  Arabic. 

Avoid  luxury,  hut  ooAdemn  not  temperate  or  moderate 
mirth  and  chiderfiilxieM——Bucs«« 


ELECTRICITY— GALVANISM- 
MAGNETISM. 

Tks  powers  of  Electricity,  Galvanism^  and  Mag^* 
netisiD,  are  bo  curiously  and  intimately  connected 
.  with  each  other,  l^at  it  is  almost  impossible  to  un- 
derstand cme  without  some  knowledge  of  the  other 
two  I  and  the  mort  we  inquire  into  the  subject,  the 
more  probable  does  it  appear  that  the  three  are  but 
modifications  of  the  same  mysterious  agent. 

The  most  simple  means  of  exciting  the  electric 
power,  is  by  rubbing  smartly  a  stick  of  sealing-wax, 
or  a  rod  of  glass,  on  a  piece  of  silk  or  wiwUen  cloth* 
When  this  friction  has  been  continued  for  a  few 
seconds,  it  will  be  found  that  the  sealing-wax  or  glass 
has  acquired  the  power  of  alternately  attracting  and 
repelling  small  substances,  such  as  fragments  of  paper, 
gold-lef^,  and  other  light  objects;  and  if  the  experi- 
ment is  attempted  on  a  larger  scale,  by  substituting  a 
large  cylinder  of  glass,  mounted  in  a  frame,  and  turned 
n^idly  round  by  means  of  a  handle,  while  a  pad  of 
silk  presses  tightly  on  its  surface,  a  larger  quantity 
of  the  electric  principle  is  elicited;  and  this  prin- 
ciple, be  it  what  it  may,  can  be  collected  and  con- 
densed, so  as  to  exhibit  its  powers  in  a  much*  more 
effective  manner.  In  this  case,  if  the  hand,  or  any 
metallic  substance,  is  brought  near  to  the  receptacle 
in  which  it  has  been  collected,  instead  of  showing 
its  presence  simply  by  attracting  small  substances,  as 
in  the  first  experiment,  it  will  appear  visible  to  the 
eye,  producing  a  brilliant  spark,  accompanied  by  a 
crackling  noise,  as  it  passes  from  the  receptacle  to 
the  hand  or  metal,  and,  at  the  same  time,  communi- 
cating a  very  palpable  shock.  To  understand  this 
better,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state,  that  all  substances 
have  been  divided  into  canduetorB  and  mon-conducton 
of  electricity :  thus,  for  instance,  glass  and  sealing- 
wax  are  non-conductors,  and  metals,  conductors.  The 
usual  method  of  accumulating  the  electric  principle 
is  by  means  of  a  conductor,  formed  of  a  cylinder  of 
hoUow  metal,  supported  by  a  glass  pillar :  the  con- 
ductor is  then  said  to  be  insulated;  for  the  glass 
being  a  non-conductor,  will  not  allow  the  electric 
power  to  escape.  At  one  end  of  the  conductor  is  a 
piece  of  metal  with  several  points,  like  a  fork :  this 
end  is  placed  next  to  the  electrical  machine,  and 
attracts  the  electric  principle  as  fast  as  it  is  generated. 

It  was  long  ago  shown  by  Dr.  Franklin,  that  light- 
ning is  identical  with  electricity,  and  that  the  fiash 
produced  is  but  the  visible  passage  of  this  principle 
through  the  air,  and  identical,  although  on  a  grander 
scale,  with  the  spark  noticed  in  the  last  experiment,  in 
whic^  the  crackling  sound  is  the  humble  representa- 
tive of  the  terrific  thunder-clap.  ^ 

It  may  be  worth  while  noticing  here,  that  the  injury 
done  to  a  building,  or  other  object,  in  a  thunder- 
storm, is  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  the  electric 
principle,  or  lightning,  and  not,  as  is  commonly  believed, 
by  a  supposed  solid  substance  called  a  thimderbolt, 
which  exists  only  in  the  fancy  of  the  uninformed. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  another  form 
of   the    electric   principle    was 
•baerved,  which,  from  the  name 
of  the  inventor,  Galvani,  baa 
been  called  Galvanism.    It  was 
discovered,    that    if   any    two 
metals,  on  which  acids  would 
act  with    different   degrees   of 
violence, — such    as   silver   and 
zinc,  copper  and  zinc,  &c., — were 
placed  alternately,  with  a  piece 
of  woollen  cloth,  wetted  in  diluted  sulphuric  Bad, 
between  each,  and  a  copper  wire  (a),  soldered  to  the 
upper  piece  of  copper,  was  taken  between  the  finger  and 
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th«mb  of  the  left  hand,  the  other  hand,  ""?!««* 
of  the  body,  being  bronght  into  cootw^  ^*^.^ 
Zn  B  the  ipdvanic  power  which  has  been  excited, 
wiU  erince  itielf  by  producing  what  i«  caUed  a  Bhock, 
attended  with  pain  and  a  peculiar  Bcnaation. 

If  the  galvanic  apparatus  is  made  on  a  larger  Bcale, 
and  the  enda  of  the  wirea  are  brought  nearly  in  con- 
tact a  contjnned  stream  of  sparka  ia  produced,  so 
powcrfol  when  proceeding  from  a  very  large  appa- 
ntna,  as  to  be  capable  of  melting  the  most  atubbom 
taetala  In  the  engraving,  the  alternate  lettera,  z 
and  c,  point  ont  the  zinc  and  copper  plates  and  the 
dark  apace  between  represents  the  wetted  woUen  cloUi. 
The  properties  of  magnetism  we  have  already 
described  in  the  Saturday  MagaMe.  when  nobcing 
the  Mariner'a  Compass*. 

Having  thus  laid  before  our  readera  a  short 
Kcount  of  the  distinguishing  properties  rf  theM 
tbree  peat  ^ents,  namely.  Electricity,  Galvanism, 
ind  Magnetism,  we  ahall  endeavour  to  point  out  in 
«hat  manner  they  agree  with  each  other,  in  then- 
effects  upon  matter  i  and,  to  render  this  more  clear, 
describe  several  very  ingenious  and  beautifully  con- 
gtrocted  arrangements  of  apparataa,  which  iUustaate 
these  effects  in  a  moat  sorpriung  manner,  and  which 
we  have  copied,  with  permiasion,  from  the  machinea 
themselves,  in  the  Adelaide  GaUery,  at  the  Lowther 
Arcade,  London. 

Electricity  baa  been  considered  as  a  more  diffused, 
And  rather  a  less  concentrated,  state  of  the  threefrfd 
principle  we  are  now  speaking  of,  than  either  Gal- 
vanism or  Magnetism;  and, consequently,  we  are  led 
to  eipect  leas  powerful  resulte  from  any  attempts  we 
may  make  to  bring  it,  as  it  were,  to  a  focus,  so  as 
to  bear  upon  any  particular  point,  although,  as  we 
have  already  said,  when  it  appears  in  the  form  of 
lightning,  prepared  in  the  great  laboratory  of  nature, 
its  effects  are  terrific  There  ia  a  great  resemblance 
between  the  two  polea  of  the  magnet  and  the  two 
kinds  of  electricity,  namely,  the  vilrtw,  produced 
by  friction  on  glass,  and  the  rtMout,  from  aeaX- 
ing'Wax,  or  amber ;  any  Ugfat  body,  as,  for  in- 
stance, a  delicate  pith-ball,  nicely  suspended,  will, 
according  to  the  state  of  electricity  in  which  it  is,  be 
attracted  by  the  one  and  repelled  by  the  other.  Its 
resemblance  to  Magnelum  was  also  shown  by  Dr. 
IVaaklin,  who  passed  a  violent  shock  through  a  sew- 
ing-needle, by  which  the  needle  became  sufficiently 
impregnated  with  the  magnetic  power  to  range  itself 
north  and  soath,  when  allowed  to  traverse  by  being 
nicely  balanced  un  a  pivot.  An  electric  shock  will 
also  at  times  change  the  polea  of  a  needle;  and 
this  has  not  onfrequently  taken  place  at  sea,  when, 
after  a  thunder-storm,  the  north  end  of  the  needle 
has  pointed  to  the  south,  thus  placing  the  safety  of 
the  vessel  in  jeopardy  until  by  observing  the  heavenly 
bodies  the  error  has  been  discovered. 

Although  there  is  little  doubt  of  the  identity  of 
Electricity  and  Galviaum,  from  the  effects  produced 
by  both  being  of  the  same  description,  differing  only 
in  intensity ;  yet,  as  the  galvanic  power  appears  to 
be  excited'  by  chemical  agency,  that  is,  by  tiie  action 
of  acids  on  metals,  and  the  electric  power  by  friction, 
or  by  indactioD  from  the  atmosphere,  there  ia  much 
variety  of  opinion  as  to  the  points  in  which  they 
agree  or  differ. 

We  thus  find  that  the  electric  principle  identifies 
itself  with  Magnetism  and  Galvanism,  at  least  in  its 
effects.  'The  following  engraving  shows  the  mode  in 
which  a  most  powerful  magnetic  effect  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  a  very  moderate  galvauic  battery. 

The  i^iparatuB  consists  of  a  bar  of  soft  iron  (a),  bmt 
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into  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  wei^ng  aboot  fturtr- 
four  pounds.  Several  pieces  of  copper  wire,  eaA 
measuring  ninety  feet  in  length,  are  wmmd  round 
the  iron,  the  wire  being  covered  with  nlk,  to  prevoit 
one  piece  coming  in  contact  with  another.  Tbe  extae- 
mities  of  these  wu«s  are  soldered  to  two  thick  pteces 
of  copper  wire,  (a  and  c),  so  that  one  end  of  each 
wire  is  at  B  and  the  other  end  at  c.  ITua  arrange- 
ment  affords  the  means  of  transmitting  aa  etertoc 
f^oitwaie^  current  through  the  whole  wriM  <rf  wins 
at  the  aame  time. 


TiMrouav  iwcrBd-BiaBW- 

Thc  battery  (e)  employed  to  excite  the  electio- 
magnet  is  very  small,  composed  of  a  double  eonc«- 
tric  cylinder  of  copper,  and  a  moveable  cylinder  rf 
zinc  between  the  two  copper  cylindeis.  Diluted  add  . 
being  poured  into  the  battery  to  excite  its  action,  1 
the  two  extremities  of  the  combined  copper  ■mrea  Be 
connected  with  the  battery,  by  placing  one  endrfoe 
thick  wire  in  each  of  the  small  cups  which  form  part 
of  the  apparatus.  As  soon  aa  this  is  done,  the  soft 
iron  becomes  a  very  powerful  temporary  ™>^^ 
capable  of  sustaining  between  four  and  five  hondm 
pounds  weight;  but  immediately  the  coimeiion  it 
broken,  the  magnetism  almost  entirely  ceases. 

There  are  several  other  machines  illustrating,  in  a 
moat  beautiful  manner,  this  curious  subject,  whid 
we  shall  figure  and  describe  in  a  future  uumba  « 
the  Saturday  MayaiiM. 

Thr  following  account  of  a  particular  process  for  the  ^ 
pose  of  obtaining  salt.  weU  illustrates  the  ingenuity  of  tis 
human  mind  in  taking  advantage  of  natoral  bints.  U 
Guiana  there  is  a  very  common  species  of  palm,  the  flora 
of  which  ate  enveloped  by  a  ahesth,  eapable  of  hiddiOR 
many  pints  of  water;  and  the  density  and  ^neral  natni* 
of  the  sheath  ia  such,  that  the  water  contained  in  it  niM 
be  bested  over  a  lire  without  destroying  its  substaitm;  aai 
the  Caratbs  actually  employ  these  sheatha,  in  evapMa^ 
the  lea-water,  tot  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  qakk  mm 
of  lalL XNcMoM.  <fe«  Sciences  Nat. 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  BELL,  A  GERMAN  POEM,  BY  SCHnXEBi  WITH  nJ.USTRATION5 
BY  MORITZ  RETZSCH. 


TBB   SOIfa  or  THE    BELL. 


Whm  mirtb  and  jojr  an  on  the  wing   ...  I  ring. 
To  call  ihe  folk*  la  church  in  tLue   ....  I  cfaime. 
When  from  ihe  body  pam  the  muI   ....  I  loll  < 

IVatu^tivn  of  an  Old  MbIIo  m  a  Chwck  BtU. 

Part  of  our  pleasure,  on  viewing  a  good  drawing  in 
aniline,  is  derived  from  the  surprise  we  feci  at  so 
much  being  aciromplished  with  such  small  meims. 
We  have  soroetimes,  in  this  way,  a  history  con- 
veyed to  UB  by  a  few  tonches;  and,  if  the  tonchea 
be  simple  and  correct,  the  mind  is  amneed  by  the 
act  of  filling  up  for  itself  the  coloors,  or  shadows, 
which  are  omitted.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have 
seen  a  mere  sketch  by  the  hand  of  a  master, — West, 
or  Lawrence,  for  instance, — will  agree  in  the  truth 
of  this  remark)  the  story  being  as  well  told,  or  the 
expression  of  the  fece  as  well  given,  in  mere  outline, 
as  by  a  high  finish  of  the  pencil. 

Moritz  Retzscb,  a  living  artist  of  Germany,  has 
for  many  years  been  emplOTed  in  the  kind  of  etching 
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of  which  the  above  engraving  may  be  considered  a 
specimen,  thot^h  certainly,  (as  a  copy,  and  on  wood,) 
an  imperfect  specimen  of  the  origiaal.  We  alluded 
to  this  eminent  engraver  two  years  ago,  in  our  paper 
on  Albert  Durer*,  and  compared  him,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  his  ancient  and  highly-gifted  countryman. 
The  subjects  which  Retzsch  has  chosen  for  illustration 
are,  the  Faust  of  Gofithe,  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known ; 
Fridoliit,  by  Schiller ;  the  Fight  of  the  Dragon,  being 
the  atory  of  St.  George,  founded  on  the  well-known 
tale  in  the  "Seven  Champions  of  Christendom;  Mac- 
belh  and  Hamlet,  in  which,  thotigh  fine  works,  he  ap- 
pears  to  us  to  have  failed  in  embodying  the  beings 
that  Shakspeare  drew ;  and,  lastly,  7^  Song  of  the 
Sell,  an  original  and  elegant  poem  by  Schiller. 

This  style  of  art  is  by  no  means  new,  some  of  the 

earliest  being  in  outline.     Flaxraaa  also  adopted  it 

with  success,  though  his  drawings  were  too  strictlf 
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dassical^  ax^  too  much  like  sculptiii««  to  become  ge<» 
nenOf  popular.  In  17M,  when  he  wm  in  Rome, 
^reie  pablished  his  outline  defigpu  for  Homer'e  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  for  the  Drapedies  of  ^schylui,  and 
Dante*s  Infemo. 

But  to  return  to  Schiller,  and  the  clever  artkt  who 
has  made  known  fhe  Song  of  the  Belt  to  many  who 
would  otherwise  never  have  heard  of  such  a  poem. 
The  casting  of  a  bell  is,  in  Germany,  an  event  of 
solemnity  and  rejoicing.  The  agreeable  author  of 
An  Autumn  near  the  Rhine  tells  us  that,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Hartz  mountains,  and  the  otJ^er 
mine^districts,  one  reads  formal  announcements  in 
the  newspapers  from  bell-founders,  that,  at  a  giwn 
time  and  spot,  a  casting  is  to  take  place,  to  which  they 
invite  all  their  friends.  An  entertainment  out  of 
doors  is  prepared,  and  attended  with  much  festivity. 
Schiller,  in  a  few  short  stanzas,  forming  a  sort  of 
Chorus,  describes,  like  one  who  weU  knows  the  trade, 
the  whole  process  of  melting,  casting,  and  cooling 
of  the  bell )  the  sharp,  dear  rhymes,  and  the  sound 
of  the  words,  forming  an  echo  to  the  sense.  In 
the  intervals  between  these  various  stages  in  the 
art  and  mystery  of  bell-founding,  the  poet  breaks 
forth  into  the  most  beautiful  representations  of  the 
chief  events  with  which  the  sounds  of  the  bell  are 
connected,  ''  in  all  the  changing  scenes  of  life." 
These  views  appear  to  be  suggested  by  the  alter- 
nate feelings  of  pleasure  and  alarm  excited  in  the 
minds  of  the  master  and  his  workmen,  during  the 
anxious  progress  of  their  task. 

There  are  forty-three  plates.  The  first,  entitled 
"  The  Vision/'  conveys,  though  somewhat  mystically, 
a  general  view  of  the  whole }  the  shadowy  figures  of 
Joy,  and  Discord,  Suffering,  and  Peace,  being  led  by 
the  Hours  round  the  Bell,  which  is  Jirst  strudc  by  the 
palm-branch  of  Peace !  The  next  plate  introduces 
us  to  the  interior  of  the  foundry,  where  the  master 
is  giving  directions,  and  the  men  arc  employed  at  their 
various  works.  The  mould  for  the  beU  having  been 
completed,  the  fWnace  prepared,  and  the  metal  re- 
duced to  a  molten  state,  the  master-founder  exclaims. 

Ha!  the  rising  bubbles  tell 

Metals  minglias,  melting  well : 

Salt  of  ashes  lightly  throw — 

So  the  fused  ore  shall  flow. 

Quickly  from  the  scum  and  fhyfh 

Cleanse  away  the  whitening  broth. 

That  fVom  metal  nure  and  choice, 

May  swell  the  ftill  sonorous  voice.      iPlaie  6.) 

Plate  the  sixth,  a  family  procession,  on  its  way  to 
church,  opens  the  story  as  applied  to  life,  of  which 
"  the  first  step**  is  here  bringing  an  infant  to  be  bap« 
tized.  The  Bell  is  seen  swinging  merrily  in  the  tower, 
as  the  following  lines  of  the  poem  will  indicate  : 
Then  mth  ioy*s  enlivening  strain. 

The  nestling  inftint*8  ear  it  charms; 
On  his  first  view  of  life's  wide  plain. 
In  Love's  enfolding  arms.  {PlaU  6.) 

In  the  eighth  plate,  (the  one  we  have  selected,)  the 
mother  is  seen  tenderly  watching  beside  the  cradle  of 
her  child,  while  her  husband  pauses  in  his  employ- 
ment, to  contemplate  the  little  slumberer: 

In  Time's  dark  lap  foft  him  await 
Alike  the  beams,  the  clouds  of  ikte; 
While  mother-love,  with  tender  feais. 
Watches  his  golden  morning  years. 

In  plate  the  ninth,  the  boy  is  seen  running  towards 
a  child,  his  playfellow,  who  is  on  her  knees,  tending 
a  little  garden,  and  holding  out  her  hand  for  the 
slip  of  a  rose-bush  he  brings  her.  On  this  very  spot, 
after  the  lapse  of  years,  during  which  he  has  been 
absent,  abroad,  and  in  danger,  they  meet  again. 
There  is  the  same  garden,  and  door^  «nd  the  very 


latch,  and  the  miU-whed,  all  looking  as  they  M  f  hot 
the  small  shoot  he  gave  her  has  erown  HtattDy  to 
be ''  a  rose-tree  full  in  bearing  j"  ana  still  mora  strik- 
ing is  the  difference  in  the  aspect  of  the  yomig  ffeopbtz 

Elate  in  all  the  bloom  of  youth. 

Heaven's  image  on  his  brow,^ 
With  downcast  blush  and  looks  6i  traSB^ 

The  maiden  greets  him  now. 

A  joyful  marriage  procession  takes  place,  ^  whlht 

the  merry  bells,  ring  round,**  followed,  however,  by 

a  train  of  pensive  rdections  on  the  father's  tolls  and 

wanderings  for  the  sake  of  his  &mily, — ^the  mother's 

anxieties  and  household  cares.    In  his  absencey 

She*  to  the  girls  imparts  her  skill. 
And  keeps  the  boys  fix>m  doing  ill ; 

until  he  returns  from  a  successful  tour,  and  finds 
himself  in  a  good  estate,  surrounded  by  a  hai^y  and 
thriving  family.  But  here,  we  find,  the  poet  has 
"  chang'd  his  hand,  and  check'd  his  pride !" 

The  dangers  attending  the  fusion  of  the  metal 
suggest  a  grand  picture  of  the  horrors  and  devastattcms 
of  fire ! — ^the  conflagration  of  the  mansioo,  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  latdiy- joyous  inmates,  while  the  loud 
and  quick  notes  of  the  Bell  give  the  dreadful  alarm. 
Their  lives  are,  by  God's  mercy,  spared  \  but  scarcely 
has  the  father  of  the  family  had  time  to  rejoice,  on 
seeing  the  circle  so  dear  to  him,  safe,  than  there  conies 
an  affecting  strain  of  another  sort)*-the  foneral  BeU; 

Hark  firom  the  tower 

With  heavv  dong. 
Hoarse  sounds  of  woe 

The  knell  prolong  t 

Bad  the  swelling  notes  betray 
A  wanderer  on  tne  graTs's  dark  way. 
It4s  the  i^ifo,  the  loved,  the  dear  I 

It  is  the  mother,  tender,  true ! 
Prom  wedded  arms  the  tyrant  drear. 
The  Prince  of  shades  has  torn  his  duo  I 
Torn  ftrom  the  fostering  care 
Of  those  she  blooming  bam. 
Ah !  that  circle's  tender  hand 

Is  loosed  for  ever  and  hi  aye, 
She  dwelleth  in  another  Und 
Who  lately  bore  a  mother «  sway. 

A  more  soothing  view  succeeds,  arising  from  a 
favourable  turn  in  the  process  of  founding: — rural 
evening  scenes;  waggons  i^tuming  loaded  with 
sheaves  of  com,-*the  cattle  lowing  as  they  "  wind 
slowly"  towards  the  stall, — the  villagers  dancing  m 
the  twilight, — ^the  lights  |^mmering  in  the  cottages, 
— ^the  creakmg  town*gate  dosing, — and  the  silence, 
stillness,  and  security  of  the  ^habitants,  reposing 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  justice,  and  protected  by  the 
majesty  of  the  law.  This  gives  a  hint  for  an  address 
on  Order,  and  the  blessings  of  peace ;  and  then,  by 
way  of  contrast,  on  the  miseries  of  rebellion  and 
insurrection,  which  are  awfully  and  terribly  dq>icted. 

At  last  the  BeU  is  finished,  raised  and  suq)eDded; 
and  its  fint  note  is  that  of  peace  ! 

Hay  that  delightful  word  find  an  echo  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  peruae  this  paper !  May  ^ey 
endeavour  in  each  change  of  many-coloured  life  to 
promote  the  ends  as  at  this  season  commended  to  ua 
in  the  Angels*  hymn;  ''  Glory  to  God  in  the  hig^es^ 
and  on  earth  peace,  goodwOl  toward  men." 


001;NT  STRUfiNSSR. 

John  Frederick  Struensee  was  bom  at  KUe, 
in  1737  i  his  father  was  an  eminent  divine,  the  pupil 
of  Buddseus,  and  an  intimate  fnend  ef  Count  2bi* 
zendorf,  the  founder  of  the  Moravian  sect  He 
carefully  superintended  the  education  of  his  son*  en« 
deavoured  to  inculcate  on  his  mind 'the  traths  of 
religion,  and  fondly  hoped  for  his  concucraace  in  dkh 
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diai^Siiig  the  daMes  of  a  Christian  nmifter.  Attaclied, 
howera%  to  lociety,  easily  influenced  by  its  flattery, 
and  persuaded  by  his  immediate  associates,  Stmensee 
became  the  disci]^  of  Hel vetins  and  Voltaire,  and  was 
early  distinguished  among  his  companions  as  a  man 
of  insinuating  address,  varied  abilities,  profligate 
manners,  and  abandoned  principles.  To  adviance  his 
•ehemes  of  ambition,  he  sought  and  obtained  the 
friendship  of  the  Count  de  Rantsau  Aschberg,  and 
M.  de  Brandt,  of  whom  the  former  became  the  lead- 
ing instrument,  and  the  latter  the  companion,  of  his 
fall.  By  them  he  was  recommended  to  the  notice  of 
the  King  of  Denmark,  who  appointed  him,  in  1 768, 
physician  to  the  court ;  in  which  capacity  he  accom- 
panied the  king  in  his  visit  to  France  and  England, 
soon  exciting  in  his  favour  the  most  favourable  im- 
pressions of  his  abilities  and  zeal. 

In  May,  1770,  Stmensee  was  charged  with  the  ino- 
culation of  the  Prince- Royal,  and  as  this  operation  was 
attended  with  anxiety,  he  soon  obtained,  by  his  subtle 
working  upon  the  feelings  of  the  parent,  a  similar  as- 
cendancy over  the  mind  of  the  queen.  His  rise  ex- 
ceeded his  expectations :  he  abandoned  his  profession^ 
was  made  minister  of  Denmark,  and,  together  with  his 
friend  Brandt,  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  earl.  His 
brother  was  -placed  at  the  head  of  the  finances,  and 
the  court  was  crowded  by  his  immediate  connexions. 

That  petulant  arrogance  of  conduct,  which  is  so 
common  with  men  who  have  been  raised  by  accident 
above  their  common  sphere,  was  soon  evinced  by 
himself  and  his  companion.  They  showed  the  utmost 
contempt  for  the  laws,  the  customs,  language,  and 
manners  of  the  people  they  were  permitted  to  govern. 
Influenced  by  no  fixed  principles,  they  respected  none ; 
they  exhibited  themselves  as  professed  sceptics,  and 
ridiculed  all  religious  belief.  The  court  became  cor- 
rupt; foreign  manners  were  introduced;  the  plain 
system  of  national  society  was  abandoned;  ancient 
and  strict  laws  were  repealed, — ^measures  which  tended 
to  produce  on  all  minds  a  belief  that  every  restraint, 
of  a  nnoral  and  religious  nature,  was  withdrawn  to  sanc- 
tion the  conduct  of  Stmensee.  But,  in  the  midst  of 
his  power,  in  the  fulness  of  its  indulgence,  when  his 
heart  was  drunken  with  the  tide  of  prosperity,  he  was 
awfully  reminded  of  the  constant  merciful  providence 
of  the  Deity  whose  name  he  had  dared  to  despise. 

The  king,  who  had  been  reduced  by  illness  into  a 
state  of  the  most  helpless  mental  and  bodily  weakness, 
was  prevailed  upon,  by  the  artifice  of  Stmensee,  and 
the  influence  of  the  queen,  to  place  the  whole  power 
of  the  crown  at  his  disposal.  Count  Bemstorff,  the 
beloved  minister^  was  dismissed;  the  influence  of  the 
Russian  and  English  Courts  sensibly  diminished^ 
while  the  doctrines  of  France  met  with  willing  atten- 
tion and  kindly  patronage.  Opinions  of  this  descrip- 
tion soon  spread;  tumultuous  assemblies  ensued; 
petitions  were  presented;  and  the  city  became  a  scene 
of  riot  and  confusion.  A  conspiracy  of  the  nobles, 
headed  by  the  queen-dowager,  was  formed  against 
him ;  and  such  was  the  aversion  to  the  favourite,  that 
no  one  was  found  to  excite  his  sui^dons^  or  warn 
him  of  his  danger. 

Count  Rantzau,  his  early  friend.  Prince  Frederick^ 
and  Colond  Koller»  who  commanded  the  guards  on 
duty  on  the  night  of  January  16,  1772,  after  a 
masked  ball,  entered  the  king's  bed-chamber,  ordered 
his  valet  to  awake  him,  and  induced  him  to  sign  a 
warrant  for  the  immediate  arrest  of  the  Queen  Ma- 
tilda, and  Counts  Stmensee  and  Brandt.  The  queen 
was  immediatdy  conveyed  to  the  Castle  of  Cronen- 
burgh ;  and  '*  Stmensee/'  says  an  elegant  writer  of 
that  day»  ''who  had  seen  himself  tiie  idol  of  a 
crowded  levee  the  day  before,  where  the  first  people 


of  the  kingdotn  were  assembled,  and  measured  their 
importance  only  by  the  favour  that  he  showed,  was 
now  confined  in  a  dark  dungeon,  and  loaded  with  the 
execrations  of  mankind.**  He  was  indicted  for  high- 
treason,  a  eharge  against  which  he  could  proffer  no 
defence,  and  whkh  he  felt  as  the  sentence  of  death. 
From  this  hour  his  manner  became  changed :  he 
received  with  kindness,  and  subsequently  with  earnest 
pleasure,  the  visits  of  Dr.  Munter,  who  had  been 
charged  by  the  court  to  administer  to  him  the  con- 
solations c^  Religion.  Into  the  nature  of  these  eon- 
/ertne€9  it  is  impossible  to  enter;  they  were  daily  con- 
tinued while  he  was  yet  spared ;  and  this  able  exposition 
of  the  truth,  and  the  sublime  morality  of  the  Gospel, 
soon  infiuenced,  by  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty,  the 
mind  of  one  who  had  loved  the  principles  of  the 
Fktalist,  and,  for  some  time,  shut  out  from  his  soul 
the  hope  and  the  belief  of  a  resurrection.  He  daily 
renounced  his  atrocious  opinions;  the  coming  hour 
brought  with  it  the  conviction  of  his  past  crimes ;  he 
indulged  in  no  visionary  excitement,  but  fortified  his 
mind  by  earnest  prayer,  by  constant  meditation,  and 
the  exercise  of  a  sincere  repentance.  He  endeavoured 
similarly  to  influence  the  views  of  Count  Brandt; 
he  avowed  his  conversion,  and  this  with  a  simplicity 
of  feeling  and  of  manner  which  forms  the  strongest 
evidence  of  its  tmth.  "  Many  of  his  friends,"  says  Dr. 
Munter,  *'  whom  I  told  of  his  present  turn  c^  thought, 
and  of  his  conduct,  would  not  believe  it ;  however,  / 
had  not  the  least  reason  to  doubt  his  sincerity.'* 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  April,  1772, 
that  he  was  led  out  to  die.  He  passed  with  humility 
through  the  crowd  of  spectators  which  surrounded  the 
I  scaffold.  He  was  pale,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
he  spoke,  but  he  evinced  both  firmness  and  resigna- 
tion. He  hastened  towards  the  block  that  was  yet 
stained  by  the  blood  of  his  friend,  and  quietiy  suffered 
the  severe  penalties  that  had  been  decreed. 

The  character  of  Stmensee  has  been  variously 
described :  by  some  he  is  considered  as  a  mere 
political  adventurer,  whose  rise  and  fiall  were  equally 
the  consequence  of  intrigue.  Here  he  is  not  thus 
to  be  considered;  but  as  a  remarkable  and  in- 
structive example  of  the  influence  of  Religion  on  the 
mind.  It  found  him  proud  and  sceptical,  indifferent 
to  the  commands  of  the  divine  law,  and  a  believer  in 
the  perfection  of  unassisted  human  reason.  He  was 
the  slave  of  his  own  passions,  and  the  patroti  of  the 
passions  of  others.  He  considered  that  virtue  con- 
sisted in  nothing  else  but  in  actions  which  are  useful 
to  society,  and  of  the  principles  of  that  utility  he 
formed  himself  the  judge.  He  looked  upon  revealed 
Religion  aa  uxmecessary;  and  its  effects,  as  he  never 
had  perceived  them,  he  disregarded.  But  great  was 
the  change  effected  in  his  opinion.  His  conferences 
with  Dr.  Munter  should  be  diligently  read,  as  display- 
ing the  means  by  which  that  good  man  was  successful, 
under  the  Almighty,  in  recalling  his  mind  from  its 
past  delusions,  in  rendering  him  a  contrite  and  devout 
believer,  restoring  him  to  the  sympathy  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  teachhig  him  to  await,  with  faith  and 
repentance^  the  merciful  dispensations  of  his  Creator. 

The  case  of  Count  Stmensee,  then,  may  be  classed 
among  the  many  instances  of  the  power  of  Religion 
to  reclaim  the  infidel  from  the  false  reasonings  of 
philosophical  unbelief;  to  arrest  him  in  his  course 
of  self-indulgence;  in  society,  to  "  show  him  how  to 
live,*'  and^  in  solitude,  to  '*  teach  him  how  to  die." 
We  may  learn  from  it  that  the  real  happiness  of  this 
life  consists  not  in  the  pleasures  of  sense,  nor  in  the 
pursuits  of  ambition;  but  is  only  to  be  attained  by  an 
affectionate  obedience  to  the  Divine  law,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  inward  purity.  S.  H. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS  IN  ENGLAND. 
Of  the  varioiis  methods  which  have  been  resorted  to^ 
of  late  years,  to  promote  the  cause  of  education^  as 
among  the  lower,  so  also  among  the  middle  and 
higher  classes  of  society,  perhaps  there  is  none  which 
appears  to  hold  ont  a  prospect  of  more  general  suc- 
cess, attended  with  less  risk  of  failure,  thim  a  renewed 
and  increased  attention  to  the  established  Grammar 
Schools,  of  ancient  foundation,  to  be  found,  in  a 
higher  or  lower  state  of  prosperity,  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  kingdom.    The  number  of  these  is,  in- 
deed, so  considerable,  that,  under  proper  manage- 
ment, they  would  seem  adequate  to  the  entire  wants 
of  the  community,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Established  Church,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  some 
other  very  large  towns.     The  endowment  of  these 
schools,  is,  in  many  cases,  little  more  than  nominal; 
in  others,  it  affords  a  competent  remuneration  for  one 
or  ^  more  masters,  while,  in  some  rare  instances,  it 
suffices  for  the  support  of  a  great  and  splendid  esta- 
blishment.    This  difference  has  existed,  no  doubt,  in 
some  measure,  from  the  first.     The  munificent  foun- 
dation of  a  prince,  a  prelate,  or  a  noble,  (with  whom 
the  wealthy  merchant  may  not  unfitly  be  associated,) 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  placed,  originally,  on  a 
far  different  footing  from  those   which  owe  their 
origin  to  a  bounty,  equally  honourable  in  its  character, 
bat  less  supported  by  opulence  and  power.     This 
disparity,  however,  has  been  prodigiously  increased 
by  the  operation  of  other  causes,  affecting  the  value 
of  property  generally,  more  particularly  by  the  great 
alteration  in  the  value  of  money,  as  compared  with 
that  of  land.     In  fact,  where  the  ancient  grant  is  an 
annual  payment  of  a  given  sum  of  money,  it  no 
longer  fulfils,  in  the  remotest  degree,  the  intention  of 
the  founder:  on  the  other  hand,  where  lands  have 
been  assigned,  they  now,  in  most  cases,  produce  an 
income  exceeding  almost  in  an  equal  ratio  the  en- 
dowment originally  contemplated.     These  considera- 
tions will  have  considerable  weight  in  determining 
the  present  constitution  of  each  particular  school. 
A  gratuitous  education  cannot  now  be  afforded  where 
the  provision  beaueathed  for  the  purpose  exists  only 
in  name.     On  the  other  hand,  where  the  funds  are  so 
prodigiously  increased,  as  they  are  known  to  be  in 
some  instances,  they  will  be  diisposed  of  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  the  intention  of  the  donor,  by  the  foun- 
dation of  scholarships  and  exhibitions,- the  erection 
of  splendid  and  suitable  buildings,  the  establishment 
of  school  libraries,  &c.  5  in  a  word,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  thoise  seminaries  of  public  education  which 
have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  maintenance  of 
sound  learning  in  this  kingdom,  and  to  the  formation 
of  the  national  mind,  as  it  is  shown  in  the  aristocracy 
at  large, — in  the  senate, — and  in  the  higher  walks  of 
literary  and  professional  life. 

The  endowment,  however,  in  most  cases,  may  be 
considered  as  the  least  of  the  advantages  possessed 
by  an  anciently  fo>inded  Grammar  School  It  is,  or 
may  be,  conducted  oh  established  principles,  arising 
out  of  its  acknowledged  constitution,  and  not  framed 
to  meet  the  opinions,  or  second  the  views,  of  any 
particular  persons  or  parties.  Hence,  in  ordinary 
cases,  it  is  looked  on  without  jealousy,  and  conducted 
without  interruption.  Whatever  control  is  necessary 
or  desirable,  may  and  ought  to  be  exercised  by  the 
patrons  and  trusiees,  especially  in  the  choice  of  a 
master  5  who  ought  to  be  selected  with  the  more  care, 
impartiality,  and  discretion,  as  no  subsequent  inter- 
vention, on  their  parts,  short  of  absolute  removal, 
can  remedy  an  error  committed  in  this  most  import- 
ant pomt:  but  as  the  school  is  neither  their  property. 


nor  of  their  own  creatioii,  fbey  are  little  likely  to  be 
tempted  either  to  sacrifice  it  to  their  interests^  or  to 
disturb  it  by  any  undue  interference. 

The  Foundation  Grammar  Scho(d  has,  beskfeas^  a 
past  history,  affording  in  many  cases  exciting  and 
endearing  recollections.  Honoured  names  are  re- 
corded in  its  archives, — ^masters  or  scholars,  who,  in 
former  times,  have  given  it  reputation,  and  who  aie 
still  remembered  as  objects  of  imitation,  and  of  honest 
pride.  If,  in  decay,  it  may  have  yet  some  period  of 
past  prosperity  to  look  back  upon,  to  show  what  it 
once  has  been,  and  what  it  may  again  become. 

Moreover,  it  possesses  local  advantages  not  soon 
or  easily  to  be  created  in  favour  of  any  new  establish- 
ment. Where  the  parent  has  been  educated,  there 
he  naturally  desires  to  send  his  child.  The  very 
locality  of  ttke  school  touches  a  chord  of  memory  in 
the  minds  of  many,  perhaps  influential  persons,  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  in  which  it  is  situated; 
persons  who  cannot  but  take  pleasure  in  its  perma- 
nence, and  who  may  probably  be  induced  to  study 
its  improvement  Tliis  is  a  consideration  of  no  small 
moment;  for  it  is  from  local  patronage,— ftt>m  the 
fostering  care  and  exertions  of  individuate  personally 
interested  in  the  welfiire  of  each  particular  school, 
that  the  greatest  general  improvement  is  to  be  antici- 
pated, rather  than  from  legislative  enactments,  which, 
I  however  skilfully  framed,  can  never  be  made  to  meet 
the  varying  exigencies  of  each  particular  case. 

Lastly,  the  Foundation  School  has  a  substantive 
existence,  independent  of  those  favourable  conjunc- 
tures which  fashion,  caprice,  and  other  causes  of 
transient  operation,  contribute  to  produce,  and  which 
are  usually  too  short-lived  to  ensure  a  continuance  of 
a  prosperity  which  rests  on  so  uncertain  a  basis. 
Schools,  not  protected  by  a  foundation,  are,  indeed, 
peculiarly  exposed  to  the  mutability  of  fortune ;  being 
more  easily  raised  to  eminence,  with  no  merit  on  the 
part  of  the  master,  than  kept  in  repute,  by  the  most 
shining  abilities,  and  the  most  unwearied  exertion: 
but  the  Foundation  School  outlives  the  periods  of 
declension  to  which  it  may  be  subject,  and  gathers 
strength  again,  on  the  first  appearance  of  a  favour- 
able change. 

These,  and  many  other  circumstances  connected 
with  an  anciently  founded  Grammar  School,  consti- 
tute that  gemua  loei  which  exercises  so  peculiar  and 
so  beneficial  an  influence  in  certain  seats  of  learning ; 
an  influence  more  easily  appreciated  by  its  effects, 
than  referred  to  its  causes,  and  which  is  far  more 
easily  preserved  where  it  is  actually  found,  than 
created  where  it  does  not  exist. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  let  our  ancient  Grammar 
Schools,  however  humble  may  be  their  foundation, 
be  regarded  with  feelings  of  affectionate  reverence,  as 
monuments  of  a  well-directed  beneficence,  which  can 
never  cease  to  deserve  imitation,  and  to  clsdm  respect. 
True  it  is,  that  in  too   many  instances   they  have 
ceased,  for  a  while,  to  answer  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  intended, — that  the  ancient  school-rooms 
have  fallen  to  decay, — and  the  masterships,  wh»e  the 
funds  are  considerable,  reduced  to  sinecures.    Bat 
such  abuses  are  not  inherent  in  the  nature  of  these 
institutions.    They  have  no  necessary  connexion  with 
the  lapse  of  years,  but  are  to  be  attributed  to  change 
of  circumstances,  not  met  by  a  corresponding  change 
of  management;  which,  agun,  must  be  imputed  to 
the  long-continued  apathy  of  the  public  mind  cm 
these,  and  other  subjects  of  equal  or  greater  interest. 
The  same  apathy  which    suffered  ^e    populatioa 
throughout  t^e  country  to  outgrow  the  accommo- 
dation afforded  by  the  churches,  to  an  extent  whicb 
it  is  fearful  to  contemplate,— contenting  itsdf  with 
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barely  keeping  in  repair,  uid  this  in  the  most  tasteless 
and  niggardiy  manner,  the  beautiful  atructnres  left 
to  ns  by  the  beneficent  piety  of  oar  ancestors.  A 
different  spirit  is  now  awake,  from  vhich  the  happiest 
reanlts  are  to  be  anticipated.  The  manner  in  which 
several  of  the  most  important  Corporation  Schools 
have  been  disposed  of  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
the  state  in  which  they  are  at  present  found,  evinces 
that  nothing  more  is  requisite  than  to  set  the  old 
machinery  at  work,  with  snch  accommodation  to 
existing  circumstances  as  the  change  of  times  may 
have  rendered  indispensable. 

Of  Helleston  School,  in  Cornwall,  a  view  of  which 
is  given  in  the  above  engraving,  the  foandation  and 
early  history  are  entirely  nnknown.  It  appears, 
however,  to  be  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  to  have 
enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  reputation  at  a  very  early 
period.  From  a  memurandnm  in  the  register  of  the 
parish  of  Landewednack,  situate  twelve  miles  from 
Helleston,  we  learn  that  the  school  was  rebuilt  in  the 
year  1610;  and  as  it  is  endowed  with  the  sum  of 
twenty  marks,  a  denomination  of  money  which  had 
even  at  that  time  fallen  into  disuse,  its  foundation 
may,  with  probability,  be  referred  at  least  to  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  central  position, 
as  respects  the  western  part  of  Cornwall,  in  a  clean, 
quiet,  and  highly-respe^able  town,  with  some  other 


local  advantages,  will  probably  always  render  it 
popular  (when  under  able  superintendence)  in  its 
immediate  neighl>ourhoodj  while  the  remarkable  salu- 
brity of  the  climate  may  occasionally  draw  pupils 
from  a  distance.  A  meeting  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  derived  any  part  of  their  education  from  this 
school,  takes  place,  annually,  on  the  first  Wednesday 
after  ibe  feast  of  St.  Matthew,  and  is  very  largely 
attended.  On  this  occasion,  the  pupils  undergo  a 
public  examination,  and  variuns  prizes  are  awarded. 

The  edifice  of  1610  appears  to  have  been  sufficieutly 
humble,  and  it  was  succeeded,  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  by  another  of  not  much  higher  pre- 
tension. It  has  now  been  rebuilt  in  a  very  superior 
style,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  George  Nightwick, 
architect,  of  Plymouth.  The  entrance  from  the  town 
is  a  somewhat  enriched  specimen  of  Tudor  Gothic, 
The  north  front,  facing  the  play-ground,  in  which  are 
the  windows  of  the  dormitories,  dining-room,  and 
library,  as  well  as  of  the  school-room,  are  of  a 
plainer  character.  C. 

How  delightful  is  tlje  oommunicBtion  f\imished  to  these 
-ilumes  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Coleridge,  the  Poet's  nephew, 
ho  places  the  old  man  before  us,  as  stoppinj;  short  one 
unaay  morning,  as  he  entered  the  church-ya^  on  Rich 
mond-bill,  and  exclaiming,  "  I  feel  as  if  God  had  given 
man  fIfty-tiro  Springs  in  every  year !" — Quarterly  Review 
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ON  LIORT^ 

AND  ITS  INFLTJBNCKi  Olf  ANIMAL  AND  TIOBTABLl 

NATURK. 

Thb  metaphorical  expressiona  of  all  agea  and  nationa, 
^th  respect  to  lights  aufficiently  evince  the  value  in 
which  that  inestimable  gift  is  held.  In  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  indeed,  not  only  are  temporal  blessings 
compared  to  light,  and  temporal  evils  to  darkness, 
but  holy  deeds  are  frequently  described  under  the 
character  of  the  former,  and  unholy  deeds  under  the 
character  of  the  latter  j  and  with  respect  either  to 
classical  or  oriental  literature,  a  thousand  instances 
might  easily  be  adduced,  illustrative  of  the  same  me- 
taphorical use  of  the  terms  in  question. 

When,  after  a  dark  and  tempestuous  night,  the 
mariner  first  perceives  the  dawn  of  returning  day, 
although  that  dawn  discover  to  his  view  the  evil  plight 
to  which  the  storm  has  reduced  his  vessel,  why  does 
he  still  hail  day*s  harbinger  as  his  greatest  relief,  but 
because  without  the  aid  of  light  he  could  not  possibly 
extricate  himself  from  the  d&cultiea  of  his  situation } 
Or,  when  the  child,  awakened  from  its  sleep,  finds 
itself  alone  in  darkness,  why  is  it  overwhelmed  with 
terror,  and  why  does  it  call  out  for  protection,  but 
from  the  influence  of  those  undefined  fears  which 
naturally  occur  to  this  mind  under  the  privation  of 
light  ? 

There  is  somethinff  so  congenial  to  our  nature 
in  light,  something  so  repulsive  in  darkness,  that, 
probably,  on  this  ground  alone,  the  very  aspect  of 
inanimate  things  is  instinctively  either  grateful  or  the 
reverse,  in  consequence  of  our  being  reminded  by 
that  aspect  of  the  one  or  of  the  other :  so  that,  on 
this  principle,  perhaps,  particular  colours,  through- 
out every  province  of  nature,  are  more  or  less  accept- 
able in  proportion  as  they  approach  nearest,  or  recede 
farthest,  from  the  character  of  light,  whether  reflected 
immediately  by  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  from  the 
azure  of  the  sky,  or  from  the  thousand  brilliant  hues 
with  which  the  setting  or  the  rising  sun  illuminates 
its  attendant  clouds. 

The  abundant  supply  of  light,  from  its  natural 
source  the  sun,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  produ- 
cible by  artificial  means,  during  the  absence  of  that 
luminary,  render  us  habitually  less  sensible  of  its 
real  value  than,  undoubtedly,  we  should  be,  were  wa 
to  experience  a  long-continued  privation  of  it.  And 
as  to  the  regularly  periodical  privation  of  it,  which 
we  experience  in  consequence  of  the  alternation  of 
night  with  day,  this  is  so  far  from  being  an  evil,  that 
it  is  obviomdy  beneficial  f  inasmuch  as,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  very  absence,  sleep  is  both  directly 
and  indirectly  conciliated,  without  which  gift  of 
heaven,  all  our  faculties  would  soon  be  exhausted, 
and  all  our  lu^pineaa  consequently  extinguished. 

The  beneficial  influence  of  sleep  on  our  whole  frame 
is  too  obvious  in  its  effects  to  require  any  formal 
demonstration  j  but  it  will  be  interesting  to  consider 
its  relation  to  ^e  absence  of  lif^t.  It  appears  then, 
that,  by  a  fundamental  law  of  our  nature,  a  sense 
of  uneasiness  invariably  fpllowa  a  long-continued 
exercise  of  our  powers,  either  eorpoieal  or  mental ; 
and,  unless  this  sense  of  vneaainesa  have  been  pro- 
duced by  too  inordinate  exercise,  it  is  soon  relieved 
by  that  state  of  the  system  which  we  call  Mleep^  during 
the  continuance  of  which,  provided  it  be  sound,  and 
of  a  perfectly  healthy  character,  all  the  voluntary 
muscles  of  the  body  become  relaxed,  and  the  nervous 
system  remains  comparatively  inactive;  the  whole 
body  acquiring,  by  this  temporary  cessation  of  its 
energies,  a  renovated  accumulation  of  ^thoae  powers 
which  are  jiecessary  for  the  purposes  of  active  and 
inteOectuallife. 


By  the  periodieal  raceesrion  of  night  to  day,  we 
are  naturally  disposed  to  3rieldtotbe  sensation  of 
approaching  sleep.  For,  with  the  absence  of  lif^bt 
cease  all  the  usual  stimuli  of  that  sense,  which  is 
accommodated  to  the  impulse  of  this^agent,  and 
which  calls  our  fiMmlties  Into  action  more  frequently 
than  any  other. 

Although  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  directly, 
that  there  is  any  necessary  connexion  between  dark- 
ness and  sleep,  yet  this  connexion  is  rendered,  at 
least,  highly  prolmble,  by  the  effect  usually  produced 
on  the  approach  of  dnknesa  upon  animals  in  general, 
but  more  remarkably  on  birds }  for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  whose  habits  are  nocturnal,  all  birds 
betake  themselves  to  sleep  as  soon  as  night  ap- 
proaches  $  and  if  darkness  should  anticipate  m^t  by 
many  hours,  as  happens  when  any  considerate 
eclipse  of  the  sun  takca  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  we  still  find  that  the  birds  of  the  field,  as  well 
as  our  domesticated  fowls,  give  the  same  ii^catioos 
of  composing  themselves  to  sleep  as  at  the  re^^ular 
period  of  sunset 

The  privation  of  light  is  rarely,  if  ever,  total  -,  for 
though  the  empire  of  time  is  divided  in  nearly  equal 
proportion  between  day  and  night,  there  are  compa- 
ratively few  nights  in  which  there  is  not  diffused 
through  the  air  a  sufficient  quantity  of  light  for  many 
of  the  purposes  of  life.  Nor,  with  respect  to  those 
persons  who  either  were  bom  blind,  or  became  blind 
in  eariy  infancy,  is  the  absence  of  light  fdt  with  any 
degree  of  severity;  for,  in  such  instances,  although 
the  individual  may  be  made  to  understand  that  he 
wants  some  faculty  which  those  around  him  possess, 
there  cannot  be,  however,  any  consdousness  of  pri- 
vation where  there  never  had  been  actually  any  enjoy- 
ment ',  or  where  there  was  no  recollection  of  it,  if  it 
had  for  a  time  existed.  And  even  in  the  case  of  in- 
dividuals who  have  been  deprived  of  sight  long  sub- 
sequently to  birth,  although  the  recollection  of  the 
former  enjoyment  must  more  or  less  im  bitter  thdr 
present  state,  yet  so  long  as  the  offices' of  surround- 
ing friends  are  the  means  of  administering  to  their 
comfort,  more  especially  if  those  offices  are  fulfilled 
with  kindness,  the  mind  soon  becomes  reconciled  to 
the  privation;  for  it  is  a  fact  repeatedly  observed, 
that  blind  persons,  under  such  circumstances,  are 
usuaUy  cheerful.  Nor  ought  we  to  forget  the  com- 
pensation which  nature  affords  to  those  who  are 
deprived  of  sight,  in  the  consequently  quickened 
activity  of  some  of  the  other  senses. 

Let  us,  however,  suppose  for  a  momenta  that  all 
the  faculties  and  recollections  of  man  remaining  un- 
altered, and  the  general  processes  oi  nature  continuingp 
if  possible,  the  same  as  they  are  now,  the  existen'ie 
of  light  were  withdrawn  from  the  earth, — what  would 
then  be  the  condition  of  mankind?    How  cookL 
those  occupations  of  life  be  pursued  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  supply  of  our  simplest  wants  i    Who, 
in  ^at  case,  should  yoke  the  ox  to  the  plough,  or 
sow  the  seed,  or  reap  the  harvest }  But,  indeed,  uadfx 
such  a  aupposition,  there  would  soon  be  neither  seed 
for  the  ground,  nor  grain  for  food :  for,  if  derived 
of  light,  the  character  of  vegetation  is  completely 
altered,  and  its  results,  as  £sr  a«  genenil  utility  Is 
concerned,  destroyed^  Or  suppose,  further,  that  these 
necessary  supplies  of  life  were  no  longer  reqiured,  on 
account  of  some  consequent  alteration  in  our  phyucal 
constitution,  or  that  they  were  procured  for  as  by 
any  unknown  means|  yet»  in  all  the  higher  eojoy- 
menta  of  our  nature,  haw  cheerless,  h<lw  ntteriy 
miserable  would  be  our  situation  I     Under  such  car- 
cumstanoes,  wisdom  would  not  only  be 

At  one  entranoe  qoite  that  oat, 
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but  no  other  entranco  oould  then  be  found  for  it|  for 
of  the  other  eensee,  the  only  remaining  inlets  of 
knowledge  with  reference  to  en  external  worlds  thera 
is  not  one,  which,  if  unaided  by  eight,  oould  be  of 
any  practical  value*  With  reepeoti  Indeed,  to  our 
inward  feelings,  though  we  should,  on  the  one  hftnd, 
be  spared  by  the  privation  of  light,  the  worse  than 
corporeal  pain  of  tne  averted  eye  of  those  who  ought 
to  meet  us  with  gratitude  and  affection^  we  should^ 
on  the  other  hand,  lose  the  beams  of  filial  or  parental 
love,  of  which  even  a  momentary  smile  outweighs  an 
age  of  pain. 

In  the  vegetable  world,  upon  the  products  of  which 
animal  existence  ultimately  depend,  light  is  the 
prime  mover  of  every  change  that  tfJces  place,  from 
the  moment  the  germ  emerges  from  the  soil.  Ex- 
clude the  agency  of  light,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
most  experienced  botanist  might  possibly  be  at  a  loss 
to  know  the  plant  wjth  which  he  is  otherwise  most 
familiar;  so  completely  obliterated  are  all  its  natural 
characters,  whether  of  colour,  form,  taste,  or  odour. 
Thus  the  faded  colour  of  the  interior  leaves  of  the 
lettuce  and  other  culinary  vegetables,  is  the  result  of 
such  a  degree  of  compression  of  the  body  of  the 
plant  as  excludes  the  admission  of  light  beyond  the 
exterior  leaves.  Again,  if  a  branch  of  ivy,  or  of 
any  spreading  planti  happen  to  penetrate,  during 
the  progress  of  its  vegetatioui  into  a  dark  cellar,  or 
any  similar  subterraneous  situation,  it  is  observable 
that,  with  the  total  loss  of  colour,  its  growth  advances 
with  great  rapidity,  but  the  proportions  alter  to 
such  a  degree  as  often  to  mask  its  original  form. 
Lastly,  which  in  a  practical  point  of  view  is  of  the 
greatest  importanccj  if  a  plant  which  has  grown 
without  the  influence  of  light  be  chemically  examined, 
its  juices,  it  might  almost  be  said,  its  whole  substance, 
would  be  found  to  consist  of  little  elie  than  mere 
waters  "^d  whatever  odour  it  may  have,  is  character^ 
istic,  not  of  Its  original  nature,  but  of  its  unnatural 
mode  of  growth;  becoming,  in  short,  very  like  that 
of  a  common  fungus.  The  total  result  is,  that  all 
the  native  beauties  and  uses  of  a  vegetable  growing 
under  these  oiroumstanoes>  are  lost.  The  eye  is 
neither  delighted  by  any  variety  or  brightness  of 
colour;  nor  is  the  sense  of  smell  gratified  by  any 
fragrance :  the  degeneracy  of  its  fibre  into  a  mere 
pulp,  renders  it  unfit  for  any  mechanical  purpose; 
and  the  resinous,  and  other  principles^  on  which  its 
nutritive  and  medicinal  virtues  depend,  cease  to  be 
developed.  In  some  instances^  however,  the  bleach- 
ing of  plants  is  useful  in  correcting  the  acrid  taste 
which  belongs  to  them  in  their  natural  state,  as  in 
the  case  of  endive  and  celery. 

The  observation  of  those  modifications  which  light 
undergoes  when  reflect^  from  the  surfaces  of  bodies, 
has  given  rise  to  one  of  those  Impressive  arts  which 
are  capable  of  contributing  no  less  to  the  refinement 
of  society  at  large,  than  to  the  gratification  of  the 
individuals  who  cultivate  or  admire  them.  For  who 
can  look  on  the  productions  of  such  masters  as 
Ouido,  Raphael,  or  Michael  Angelo^  without  imbi* 
iMug  a  portion  of  the  spirit  which  animated  them 
m  &e  execution  of  their  inimitable  wq^ks  ?  or,  in  the 
retirement  of  domestic  life,  who  can  successfully 
describe  those  emotions  which  are  excited  by  the 
portrait  of  a  beloved  object,  a  child  or  parent,  now  no 
more ;  or  by  the  representation  of  that  home  and  its 
surrounding  sceneryi  in  which  the  careless  and  happy 
hours  of  childhood  were  passed  ? 

The  intrinsic  source  of  the  pleasure  which  we  ex- 
perience from  the  contemplation  of  a  painting,  is 
probably  to  be  sought  foir  in  that  principle  of  our 
nature^  of  more  extensive  infiuence^  perhaps,  than  is 


generally  supposed,  whidi  denves  a  gratification  from 
perceiving  the  resemblance  of  actual  or  probable 
truth;  or  even,  and  sometimes  in  a  higher  degree, 
from  the  delineation  of  fictitious  characters  and 
scenes.  Hence  the  art  of  painting  is  easily  made  the 
vehicle  of  the  ludicrous  and  the  horrible,  no  less  than 
of  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful ;  and  hence,  also, 
the  painter  mav  incur  a  considerable  degree  of  moral 
responsibility  m  the  exercise  of  his  art.  But  this 
view  of  the  subject,  though  fertile  in  reflections  of 
sreat  moment,  and  practically  too  much  neglected, 
does  not  belong  to  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper. 

[Abridged  from  Kidd'h  Bridgewater  Tr$tUit«,'\ 


In  general  it  is  not  very  difficult  for  little  minds  to  attain 
splendid  situations.  It  is  much  more  difficult  for  great 
minds  to  attain  the  place  to  which  their  merit  fullv  entitles 
them.  In  the  first  place,  elevation  of  sentiment  is  almost 
always  an  insurmountilble  obstacle  to  fbrtune;  it  Is  an 
efl\9ctual  barrier  against  a  thousand  easy  and  certain  means 
of  advancement;  talents  are  even  adverse  to  advaneement, 
unless  they  be  accompanied  with  vast  intrepidity  of  soul  ( 
with  a  sort  of  courage  that  men  of  truly  honest  and  upright 
liearts  do  not  wish  to  possess.  For  if,  on  the  one  hand, 
they  multiply  our  means  of  attaining  the  proposed  end, 
they,  on  the  other,  place  before  our  eyes,  in  but  too  fbrcible 
a  point  of  view,  tne  obstacles  we  have  to  surmount.  This 
inconvenience  is  great,  and  the  multiplioatiott  of  ouf  means 
is  not  always  an  i^vantage.  I  am  persuaded  that  in  eare- 
fUlly  examining  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  attained  to 
any  extraordinary  fortune,  we  shall  be  tempted  to  believe 
there  is  nothing  so  sure  of  succeeding  as  not  to  be  over- 
brilliant,  as  to  l^  entirely  wrapped  up  in  oneself,  and  en- 
dowed with  a  perseverance  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  rebuflb 
it  may  meet  with,  never  relaxes  in  the  pursuit  of  its  object. 
It  is  incredible  what  may  be  done  by  dint  of  importunity 
alone;  and  where  shall  we  find  the  man  of  real  talents  who 
knows  how  to  be  importunate  enough  ?  He  is  too  soou 
overcome  with  the  disffust  inspired  dv  all  matters  which 
have  interest  only  for  tlieir  object,  with  the  desire  of  per- 
petual solicitation ;  he  is  too  much  alive  to  all  the  little 
movements  visible  on  the  oountenanee  of  the  person 
solicited,  and  he  gives  up  the  pursuit.  The  fool  sees  none 
of  these  things,  feels  none  of  these  tbings*-^he  pursues  his 
object  with  unremitted  ardour,  and  at  length  attains  it.««— 
Baron  db  Grimm. 


A  Christian,  on  his  death-bed,  being  asked,  "  Whether 
he  thought  he  should  die?  **  Yes,*'  replied  he ;  **  but  that 
gives  me  no  uneasiness :  if  I  die,  I  shall  be  with  God ;  and 
if  I  live,  God  will  be  with  me." 

SoMB  years  aeo  a  clergyman  was  addressed  by  his  Mend 
thus :— "  You  have  a  very  large  family :  you  have  as  many 
children  as  the  patriarch  Jacob.**  "  True  !**  answered  the 
good  old  Divine ;  "  and  I  have  also  Jacob's  God  to  provide 
for  them.** 

Whbm  we  consider  how  large  a  portion  of  toe  divine  moral 
law  relates  to  our  dut^  to  our  neighbours,  and  how  much 
filthy  habits  are  injunous  to  them,  we  surely  need  feel  no 
hesitation  in  admittmg  the  truth  of  the  remark,  that  cleaH- 
lineu  U  next  to  godlinesi.—^HonQtJN, 


««k*ta 


Bb  eautlottS  with  whom  you  associate^  and  never  give  your 
company  or  your  confidence  to  persons  of  whose  good  prin- 
ciples you  are  not  certain.  No  person  that  is  an  enemy  to 
God,  can  be  a  friend  to  man.  He  that  has  already  proved 
himself  ungratefid  to  the  Author  of  every  blessing,  will 
not  scruple,  when  it  will  serve  his  turn,  to  shake  off  a 
fbllow-irorm  like  himself.  He  may  render  you  instrumental 
io  his  own  purposes,  but  he  will  never  benefit  you.  A  bad 
man  is  a  curse  to  others;  as  he  is  seeretln  tiotwithstanding 
all  his  boasting  and  affected  gaiety,  a  burden  to  himselE 
Bhun  him  as  you  would  a  sernent  in  your  path*  fie  not 
seduced  by  his  rank,  his  wealth,  his  wit,  or  his  influence. 
Think  of  him  as  already  in  the  grave;  think  of  him  as 
standing  before  the  everlasting  God  in  judgment  This 
awful  reality  will  Instantly  strip  off  all  that  is  now  so  Im- 
posing, and  present  him  in  his  true  light,  the  objeet  rather 
of  your  compassion,  and  of  your  prayers—- than  of  your 
wonder  or  imitation* — ^Bisnof  Colbuioob. 
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USES  OF  WATER. 
Ip  we  would  have  a  femiliar  illustration  of  the  im- 
nortancc  of  water  in  the  daUy  and  hourly  occurrences 
of  life,  let  us,  in  imagination,  accompany  an  mdividual 
of  moderate  rank  and  condition  in  society,  from  the 
time  of  his  rising  m  the  morning,  till  the  hour  of 
sleep  at  night,  in  order  to  observe  the  utility  of  water 
in  administering,  either  direcdy  or  indirectly,  to  his 
various  wants  and  habits.    How  great  is  the  comfort, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  salubrity  of  the  practice,  which 
results  to  him  from  the  application  of  water  to  the 
surface  of  the  body,  by  means  either  of  the  bath  or 
any  simpler  process !     And,  again,  the  change  of  the 
linen  in  which  he  is  partially  clothed,  is  rendered 
equally  comfortable  and  salutary,  in  consequence  of 
its  having  been  previously  submitted  to  the  process 
of  washing.    The  infusion  of  coffee  or  of  tea,  which 
is    probably,  an  essential  part  of  his  earliest  mtel, 
could  not  have  been  prepared  without  water;  neither 
could  the  flour,  of  which  his  bread  consists,  have 
been  kneaded ;  nor  the  food  of  his  subsequent  meal,' 
the  broths,  and  most  of  the  vegetables,  at  least,  have 
been   rendered   digestible,   without  the   aid  of  the 
same  fluid ;  and,  with  respect  to  his  common  beve- 
rage, whether  milk,  or  any  form  of  fermented  liquor, 
water  still  constitutes  the  main  bulk  of  that  beverage. 
So  far  the  use  of  water  is  directly  and  immediately 
necessary  to  his  comfort  and  subsistence;  but  its 
indirect  and  |-eraote  necessity  is  equally  observable  in 
all  that  surrounds  him.     There  is  scarcely  an  article 
of  his  apparel,  in  some  part  of  the  preparation  of 
which,  water  has  not  been  necessarily  employed.     In 
the  tanning  of  the  leather  of  his  shoes ;  in  the  dress- 
ing of  the  flax  of  which  his  linen  is  made ;  in  the 
dyeing  of  the  wool  of  his  coat,  or  of  the  materials  of 
his  hat.    Without  water,  the  China  or  earthen  cups, 
out  of  which  he  drinks,  could  not  have  been  turned 
on  the  lathe ;  nor  the  bricks,  of  which  his  house  is 
constructed,  nor  the  mortar  by  which  they  are  ce- 
mented, have  been  formed.     The  ink  with  which  he 
writes,  and  the  paper  which  receives  it,  could  not 
have  been  made  without  the  use  of  water.     The  knife 
with  which  he  divides  his  solid  food,  and  the  spoon 
with  which  he  conveys  it;  when  in  a  liquid  form,  to  I 
his  mouth,  could  not  have  been,  or  at  least,  have 
not,  probably,  been  formed,  without  tiie  application 
of  water^  during  some  part  of  the  process  of  making 

them. 

By  water  the  medicinal  principles  of  various  vege- 
table and  mineral  substances  are  extracted,  and 
rendered  portable,  which  could  not  be  introduced 
into  the  animal  system  in  a  solid  state:  and  this 
element  itself  becomes  occasionally  a  most  powerful 
medicinal  instrument  by  its  external  application,  in 
every  one  of  its  forms;  whether  as  a  liquid,  under 
the  name  of  cold  or  warm  bath,  or  in  the  form  of 
ice,  in  restraining  inflammation  and  hemorrhage ;  or 
lartly,  in  the  state  of  steam,  as  in  the  application  of 
the  vapour-bath. 

[Kidd'i  BridgemaUr  TreatitB.'} 

HsiLLTH  is  more  frequently  undermined  by  the  gradual 
operation  o£  constant,  though  disregarded  causes,  than  by 
any  great  and  marked  exposures  of  an  accidental  kind ; 
and  is,  consequently,  more  effectuallv  to  be  preserved  by  a 
judicious  ana  steady  observance  of  the  organic  laws  m 
daily  life,  than  by  exclusive  attention  to  any  particular 
function,  to  the  neglect  of  all  the      "       ^-™- 


DUTCB  FAItMBRA  AT  THS  CAPS  OF  GOOD  HOPS. 

The  Dutch  farmer  lives  in  a  lonely  sequestered  vale,  rieh 
in  flocks  and  herds,  and  abundantly  blessed  with  the  means 
of  good  living.  Sometimes,  like  a  patriarch,  he  presidea 
over  a  Ikmily  of  eighteen  or  twenty  children,  and  a  vaat 
retinue  of  slaves,  when  his  station  is  one  of  no  mean  order. 
He  sits  at  the  head  of  his  Uble  with  his  hat  on,  his  pipe 
generally  stuck  in  it  by  way  of  ornament.  Previous  to 
dinner,  a  small  tub  of  water  is  brought  to  him.  in  which 
his  face,  hands,  and  feet,  are  washed.  The  tub  is  then 
taken  to  the  next  in  importance  in  the  family,  who  is  gene 
rally  the  eldest  son  or  the  mother,  who  go  through  the 
same  process ;  and  afterwards  the  whole  group  do  the  same 
in  their  turn.  After  this  is  concluded,  a  little  boy,  generally 
some  adopted  or  favourite  slave,  stands  up  and  chants  a 
bng  poetical  grace,  to  which  the  most  respectful  atteciim 
is  paid,  and  the  repast  commences. 

No  one  can  stay  too  lon^  at  the  hoixsa«of  a  Dutdiman, 
nor  can  he  ever  wear  out  his  blunt  hospitality.  When  you 
talk  of  leaving,  the  boor  is  distressed,  and  immediatdy 
asks  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  **  An't  I  nice?— An't  wife 
nice?  An't  slaves  good?"  If  business  be  advanced  as 
the  excuse  to  go,  he  urges  you  to  stay  with  ••  Never  mind 
the  business  now;  do  it  another  time.'  If  you  still  persist, 
he  is  sorry;  concern  and  regret  are  expressed  by  the  whole 
family;  and  his  slaves  are  drawn  up  to  witness  your 
departure.  He  expecto  no  other  acknowledgment  of  his 
attention  than  a  pinch  of  snuff  to  each  of  the  slaves,  who, 
when  they  get  it,  immediately  conunence  rubbing  their  teeth 

with  it.  . .    «     ei       ■  » 

The  Dutch,  at  the  Cape,  appear  to  agree  with  the  Spanish 
proverb  that  '•Haste  comes  from  the  devil,"  for  they  are 
most  dilatory  persons  in  transacting  business.  If  a  Dutch- 
man calls  on  a  person  there,  and  you  a»k  him  about  the 
health  of  his  wife,  give  him  some  refreshment  and  plenty 
of  conversation,  the  probability  is  that  he  will  go  away 
without  transacting  the  business  he  came  upon.  He  de- 
parts highly  satisfied  with  you,  and  calls  you  ''anice  niao;' 
and  even  ••  a  Christian  man," — ^WsasTsa's  Vot/agc  oftke 
ChaUicleer. 


It  is  not  from  great  occurrences  alone,  that  a  correct  judg- 
ment is  formed  of  men  and  things ;  it  is  more  from  the 
daily,  common  round,  than  from  the  great  and  blazoned 
events,  that  a  just  knowledge  is  acquired  of  the  characters 
of  individuals;  perhaps,  also  of  empires,  nations,  and 
colonies* — -O,  P. 


Thb  following'is  an  instance  of  the  sagacity  of  a  Dog,  and 
of  his  capabiUty  of  tneasuring  time,  if  I  may  so  call  it. 

There  were  two  friends,  one  living  in  London,  and  the 
other  at  Guildford.  These  friends  were  on  terms  of  great 
intimacy;  and  for  many  years  it  had  been  the  custom  of 
the  London  family  to  pass  the  Christmas  at  Guildford ;  and 
their  uniform  practice  was  to  arrive  to  dinner  ihe  day  before 
Christmas-day,  and  to  be  aooompanied  by  a  large  spaniel, 
who  was  as  great  a  favourite  with  the  vinted  as  with  the 
visiters.  At  the  end  of  about  seven  years  aaer  this  plan 
had  been  adhered  to,  the  two  families  had  an  unfortunate 
misunderstanding,  which  occasioned  an  omission  off  the 
usual  Christmas  invitation.  About  an  hour  before  dinner, 
on  the  day  before  Christmas^ay,  the  Guildford  g^tlemaa, 
standing  at  his  window,  exclaimed  to  his  wife.  -  Well,  my 

dear,  the  W ^*s  have  thought  better  jof  it;  for  I  dedart 

they  are  coming  as  usual,  though  we  did  not  invite  them- 
here  comes  Cnsar  to  announce  them!"  and  the  dog  came 
trotting  up  to  the  door,  and  was  admitted,  as  usual,  to  the 
parlour.  The  lady  of  the  house  gave  orders  to  prepare 
beds ;  dinner  waited  an  hour;  but  no  guests  arrived.  Cmtv, 
after  staying  the  exact  number  of  days  he  had  been  aews- 
tomed  to,  set  off  for  home,  and  reached  it  in  wf^-  "• 
correspondence  which  of  necessity  occurred,  had  ««^Wy 
effect  of  renewing  the  intercourse  of  the  estranged  tnewis ; 
a^d  as  long  as  Caesar  lived,  he  paid  the  annual  vi»t 
in  company  with  his  master  and  mistress. — Jbsss. 

Thb  generous  never  recounts  minutely  the  actieos  he  has 
done,  nor  the  prudent  those  he  will  do. — ^Layaibb. 

Sundays  observe;  think  when  the  belU  do  ohime, 

'Tis  angels*  music,  therefore  come  not  late: 

God  then  deals  blessings. 

Let  vain  or  busy  thoughts  have  then  no  part: 

Bring  not  thy  plough,  thy  plots,  thy  pleasure  th^flMT 

Christ  purged  bis  temple,  so  must  thou  thy  heart. 


LONDON 
JOHN  WILLIAM  PARKER,  WEST  STiBAND. 

rmicB  BixPKires.      ,    ^    ^^     . 
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NATIONAL  STATUES.  Nq.  VII.  • 
Sir  Isaac  M<wton. 
Tkb  white  m«rbl«  «toitie  of  Ntwton,  tvprcMUted  in 
our  engraving,  was  erected  In  1750,  to  the  memory 
of  that  famous  person,  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Robert 
Smith,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  It 
■tands  in  the  ante-chapel  of  the  College,  and  is  of 
first-rate  merit  as  a  work  of  art,  being  a  finished 
production  of  the  emluent  soulptor,  L.  F.  Roubiliac, 
about  whom  we  might  say  much  that  would  interest 
our  readers.  This,  however,  we  shall  reserve  to 
another  opportunity,  snd  proceed  at  once  to  furnish 
a  memoir  of  the  greatest  philosopher  that  ever  lived. 

Isaac  Newton  was  born  at  Woolsthorpe,  in  the 
pariah  of  Colsterworth,  Lincolnshire,  on  Christmas- 
day,  old  style,  1 642.  He  was  remarkably  small  and 
tender,  as  a  child,  and  it  was  a  saying  of  his  mother, 
that  at  that  time  she  could  have  put  him  into  a  quart 
mugs  ^«*»  "  *"•  8"^^  ^P»  ^^  became  robust,  and 
enjoyed  the  blessing  of  health  and  a  vigorous  consti- 
tution till  his  eightieth  year.  At  twelve  years  old, 
having  received  some  previous  instruction,  he  was 
sent  to  the  grammar-school  at  Grantham,  where,  like 
Bacon  *,  at  about  the  same  age,  he  showed  remark- 
able proofs  of  a  gifted  and  thoughtful  mind.  Instead 
of  playing  with  the  other  boys,  he  was  almost  always 
busied  in  forming  different  kinds  of  models  in  wood: 
for  this  purpose,  he  procured  saws,  hatchets,  ham- 
mers, and  other  tools;  and  even  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  wooden  clock.  The  object,  however,  which 
chiefly  engaged  his  attention,  was  a  new  windmill, 
building  near  Grantham.  Watching  the  progress  of 
its  construction,  he  made  one  on  a  very  small  scale, 
which  in  workmanship  was  considered  equal  to  the 
original.  When  finished,  he  set  it  upon  the  top  of 
the  house  where  he  lodged;  and  fitting  a  small  piece 
of  linen  to  each  of  the  sails,  saw  how  the  wind  turned 
them.  He  put  a  mouse  into  the  mill,  and  called  it 
the  miller  f  who,  instead  of  helping  to  turn  the  sails, 
as  his  master  wished,  often  stopped  to  eat  the  com 
that  was  put  in  to  be  ground. 

We  have  not  room,  curious  as  it  might  be,  to 
describe  all  his  various  plans  of  this  kind,  the 
pursuit  of  which  generally  kept  him  low  in  his 
class  at  school :  but  little  did  his  master  and  school- 
fellows imagine,  when  noticing  the  neat  kites  he  flew 
at  Grantham,  and  the  transparent  paper  lanterns  with 
candles  in  them,  fastened  to  their  tails,  which  looked 
at  night  like  so  many  comets,  that  the  young  inventor 
would  one  day  astonish  not  only  Europe,  but  the 
whole  world,  by  his  discovery  of  the  intricate  though 
harmonious  laws  of  creation  itself,  and  aid  in  evincing 
the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  most  wonderful  of  His 
works !  And  still  less  did  his  mother  dream  of  this 
mighty  result,  when  she  took  him  away  from  school, 
to  help  in  keeping  his  late  father's  farm,  and  to  attend 
the  Saturday  market  at  Grantham.  Often,  indeed, 
did  he  stop  between  his  home  and  that  town,  to  study 
some  old  book  under  a  hedge;  or  when  set  about 
watching  sheep,  would  he  sit  sadly,  though  not  idly, 
beneath  a  tree.  It  has  been  said  that  a  really  clever 
person  is  seldom  aitogether  idle;  and,  doubtless,  from 
the  period  at  which  Newton  could  think  and  reason, 
his  mind  was  incessantly  and  profoundly  at  work. 

Such  a  genius  could  not  long  remain  concealed ; 
and  an  uncle,  who  was  a  clergyman,  and  a  man  of 
excellent  sense,  became  the  instrument,  under  Provi- 
dence, of  effectually  directing  the  mind  of  Newton  into 
the  track  for  which  it  was  formed,  by  setting  him 
placed  at  the  University.  Trinity  maintained  at  that 
period^  as  we  beheve  it  does  now,  the  leading  place 


among  colleges  at  Cambridge,  both  in  classics  and 
mathematiosi  and  while  that  n>yal  foundation  con- 
tinues to  receive  histre  from  such  names  asi  Lowlu 
Bacon,  Isaac  Barrow,  Cotes,  Newton,  Drtoen, 
Bentlev,  and  Porson,  (we  refrain  from  citing  living 
worthies,  of  whom  there  are  not  a  few,)  it  shows 
itself  at  thia  day  not  undeserving  the  place  of  emi- 
nenee  which  it  formerly  enjoyed.  Of  this  College,  in 
the  ever- memorable  year  1660,  when  he  was  eighteen 
years  old,  the  great  Newton  became  a  member;  Dr. 
Barrow,  a  Fellow  and  Professor,  being  his  friend,  and 
the  director  of  his  studies. 

Having  taken  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
1664,  he  was  driven  from  Cambridge  in  the  following 
year,  by  the  plague,  which  did  not  confine  its  ravages 
to  London.  It  was  at  about  this  period  of  his  absence 
from  the  University,  perhaps  when  at  Woolsthorpe, 
that  the  circumstance  of  an  apple  falling  to  the  ground 
from  a  tree,  as  he  sat  beneath  it  in  a  garden,  gave 
him  the  first  idea  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  which 
he  afterwards  followed  out  into  the  most  important 
results.  By  unwearied  applici^tion,  he  is  said  to  have 
hence  determined  the  principle  of  motion  of  the  earth, 
the  moon,  the  several  planets,  and  the  comets,  in  their 
respective  orbits !  One  of  the  best  poets  of  pur  times, 
in  his  Lines  on  a  Tear,  exquisitely  alludes  to  the  appli- 
cation of  tbe  same  mighty  principle  to  the  greatest  and 
the  least  of  things :— * 

That  very  lawf  which  moulds  a  tear. 
And  hidi  it  triclde  from  its  aouroe, — 

That  law  preserves  the  earth  a  sphere, 
And  guides  the  planets  in  their  coarse. —RooKif. 

In  1667,  Newton,  having  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
great  work,  "  The  Mathematical  Principles  of  Natural 
Philosophy,**  returned  to  Cambridge,  and  was  elected 
Fellow  of  his  College.  In  1669,  he  succeeded  Bar- 
row, as  Lucasian  professor  of  Mathematics,  and  in 
1672  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  an  insti- 
tution then  in  its  infancy,  to  which  he  communicated 
his  "  New  Theory  of  Light  and  Colours."  This  was 
his  favourite  discovery,  and  had,  previous  to  its  pub- 
lication, employed  him  for  thirty  years.  So  early  as 
1664,  he  bought  a  prism  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1666 
proceeded  to  try,  by  means  of  that  simple  but  valuable 
instrument,  the  laws  of  colours,  on  the  nature  and 
origin  of  which  many  and  varying  notions  had  existed. 
It  is  not  within  the  compass  of  our  present  under- 
taking, to  enter  fully  into  this  subject,  but  we  will 
only  state,  that  the  grand  conclusion  drawn  by  New 
ton,  was,  "  That  light  consists  of  difffrent  rays,  some 
of  which  are  more  easily  reframgible  than  others;*  that 
is,  "  are  more  easily  turned  out  of  their  way  in  passing 
from  one  transparent  body  to  another :  and  it  foUows 
that,  after  such  refraction,  they  will  be  separated,  and 
their  distinct  colour  observed.'* 

Thus  our  great  philosopher,  who  is  represented  in 
his  statue  with  the  prism  in  his  hand,  and  whom 
Thomson  well  terms  the  "  awful  Newton,**  proved  that 
a  beam  of  white  light,  as  emitted  from  the  sun,  con- 
sists of  seven  different  colours ;  namely.  Red,  Chrange, 
Yellow,  Green,  Blws,  Indigo,  Violet-,  for  into  these 
seven  colours  is  the  beam  separated  by  the  prism  ^ 
This  was  a  startling  discovery.  "  I  could  never  think," 
says  the  celebrated  Flamsteed  §,   "  that   whiteness 

t  The  law  of  cravitation. 

%  A  FiiisM  of  Glass  isp  io  the  words  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  kimself, 
"  a  glass  bounded  with  two  equal  and  parallel  triangular  ends,  aad 
three  plain  and  welNpolished  sides,  which  meet  in  three  panlfel 
lines,  running  from  the  three  angles  of  one  end  to  the  three  anglei 
of  the  other  end." 

§  The  Rot.  J.  Flamsteed,  the  first  astronomer-royal,  an  aoeonnt 
of  whom,  together  with  his  British  Catalogue  of  Stars,  has  latriy 
been  edited  by  F.  Bailor*  Esq.,  Vice-President  of  the  Rofa]  Soeieiy. 
The  first  effect  of  this  work  on  the  mind  of  the  general 
would  probably  be  to   lower  his  opinion  of  Nowtea^  ehi 

which  flamsteodi  both  ia  bin  history  of  hiiaieif  aad  io  hii 
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wtt  a  compound  of  all  the  different  Borts  of  raye 
mixed :  but^  upon  trial,  I  found  all  the  experiments 
succeeded  as  Newton  related  them." 

Strange  to  say,  this  theory,  when  offered  to  the 
world,  was  received,  in  some  quarters,  not  only 
with  feelings  of  Jealous  opposition,  but  of  bitter  un- 
kindness  towards  their  author,  whose  peace  of  mind 
was,  in  consequence,  much  disturbed;  as  appears 
from  tlie  following  passage  in  his  letter,  to  a  roan  of 
science,  dated  1675.  "I  had  some  thoughts  of 
writing  a  further  discourse  about,  colours,  to  be  read 
at  one  of  your  assemblies  5  but  find  it  yet  against 
the  grain  to  put  pen  to  paper  any  more  on  that 
subject:"  and  in  a  lettei?  to  Leibnitz,  a  distinguished 
German  astronomer,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year, 
he  remarks,  "  I  was  so  persecuted  with  discussions 
arising  from  the  publication  of  my  theory  of  light, 
that  I  blamed  my  own  imprudence  for  parting  with 
so  substantial  a  blessing  as  my  quiet,  to  tun  after  a 
shadow."  Nor  did  his  anxieties,  arising  from  the 
spleen  of  his  enemies,  terminate  here.  He  had,  in- 
deed, been  appointed  Master  of  the  Mint  in  1699, 
through  the  generous  influence  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax, 
and  knighted  by  Queen  Anne  in  1705;  but  in  1714, 
whilst  much  regarded  in  the  court  of  George  the 
First,  we  find  him  involved  in  a  troublesome  quarrel 
with  Leibnitz,  who  contested  with  him  the  credit  of  a 
valuable  invention  in  mathematics — that  of  Fluxions, 
and  who  tried  to  undermine  him  in  the  good  opinion 
of  the  then  Princess  of  Wales,  (afterWards  Queen- 
consort  of  George  the  Second,)  by  representing  our 
great  philosopher's  views  not  only  as  false,  bat  as 
tending  to  irreligion.  Newton',  however,  is  known 
to  have  been  a  firm  believer,  and  a  sincere  Christian. 
His  discoveries  concerning  the  frame  and  system  of 
the  universe  were  applied  by  him  to  prove  the 
being  of  a  God,  and  to  illustrate  His  power  and 
wisdom  in  the  creation,  ^e  likewise  studied  with 
the  utmost  attention  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  cdh- 
sidered  several  parts  of  them  with  critical  care,  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  series  of  prophecies  and  events 
relating  to  the  Messiah  3  and  he  left  behind  him  an 
elaborate  treatise,  to  prove  that  the  famous  prophecy 
of  DanieFs  weeks  was  an  express  prediction  of  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  fulfilled  in  Jesus  Christ, 
the  eternal  Son  of  God. 

He  was  eighty  years  old,  and  appeared  to  be  enjoy- 
ing a  green  old  age,  when  first  seriously  attacked  by 
disease.  It  was  then,  after  many  years  of  robust 
health,  that  heVas  called  to  suffer  agonizing  pains, 
which,  though  they  sometimes  caused  large  drops 
of  perspiration  to  run  down  his  face,  he  bore  with 
entire  resignation  to  the  will  of  the  Almighty.  A 
delightful  instance  of  his  mild  and  amiable  temper 
is  on  record,  as  having  occurred  in  the  height  of  his 
fame.  One  day,  on  his  having  been  called  out  of 
his  study  into  an  adjoining  room,  a  favourite  little 
dog  threw  down  a  lighted  candle,  by  which  a  quan- 
tity of  papers,  and  in  them  the  labours  of  years,  were 
consumed.  When  Sir  Isaac  returned,  and  noticed  the 
injury  he  had  sustained,  he  merely  rebuked  the  dog 
by  exclaiming,  "  O  Diamond  !  Diamond !  thou  little 
knowest  the  mischief  thou  hast  done  !**  In  proof 
of  the  deep  sense  he  entertained  of  his  own  insuffi- 
ciency, and  of  the  Divine  perfections,  we  are  told,  in 
''  Spence*s  Anecdotes,"  that  once,  when  complimented 
on  his  great  discoveries  in  philosophy,  he  answered^ 
*'  Alas !  I  am  only  like  a  child,  picking  up  pebbles  on 
the  shore  of  the  great  ocean  of  truth.*'  Some  amusing 

««ii]d  letd  tis  to  disliko  1  but  those  penont  who  look  below  the 
ntrface,  will  perceive  in  the  language  of  the  latter  penon,  a  qneruloao 
and  pettish  tone,  when  speaking  of  Newton,  and  an  eagerness  to  take 
ofibnce  where  none  appears  to  have  been  intended.  Still,  the  volome 
if  curiooi,  and  th«  editor'n  task  hat  been  faithfully  executed. 


anecdotes  of  what  we  call  absence  are  also  related  of 
him.  But  it  is  hardly  fair  to  measure  such  a  mind  as 
Newton*s  by  a  common  standard :  his  strength  lay  in 
thinking  deeply  and  correctly,  not  in  speaking  1  and 
whilst  a  member  of  parliament  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  for  some  years,  he  seldom  addressed  the 
House. 

This  graat  man,  who  is  well  said  on  the  pedestal 
of  his  statue,  to  have  "  surpassed  all  his  fellow  men 
in  genius,'*  expired  on  the  18th  of  March,  1727. 
Unlike  the  other  philosopher  of  England,  Lord 
Bacon,  he  knew  the  proper  value  of  moneys  and 
though  far  removed  from  meanness,  became  rich, 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  do  many  acts  of  kindness, 
particularly  to  his  poor  relations.  His  London  resi- 
dence was  in  St.  Martin*s  Street,  Leicester  Square, 
at  a  house  which  may  still  be  seen.  He  was  honour- 
ably interred^  at  the  public  expense,  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  m. 


THE  BOUQUETm,  or  IBEX, 

(Capra  IbesJ 

This  animal,  which  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the 
Goat  tribe,  was  formerly  found  in  the  Alps  and  the 
Pyrenees  in  considerable  abundance,  but  has  latterly 
become  much  more  rare,  owing  to  the  constant  efforts 
of  the  hardy  hunters  of  those  regions.  The  whole  of 
the  goat  tribe  are  noted  for  their  cunning  and  lively 
physiognomy,  their  fine  sense  of  smelling,  and  great 
activity  and  sureness  of  foot.  Unlike  many  of  the 
antelopes  and  stags,  the  female  goats  are  all  famished 
with  horns,  which  are,  however,  much  smaUer  than 
those  of  the  male.  The  favourite  haunts  of  all  these 
animals  are  the  highest  ranges  of  mountains  to  which 
vegetation  extends,  where  they  may  be  seen  perched 
on  the  summits  of  the  steepest  peaks,  or  on  the  edge 
of  the  profoundest  precipices.  From  these  lofty  situa- 
tions, their  quickness  of  sight  enables  them  to  per- 
ceive their  enemies  from  a  great. distance.  If  pursued, 
their  activity  is  such,  that  they  can  spring  from  rock 
to  rock  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  If,  by  any  means, 
they  should  be  brought  to  bay,  and  obliged  to  act  on 
the  defensive,  the  danger  to  which  the  hunter  who 
ventures  to  approach  is  exposed  is  very  great :  this 
more  particularly  applies  to  the  species  represented  in 
the  engraving. 

The  following  account  of  the  habits  of.  the  Ibex,  is 
extracted  from  Coxe's  Travels  in  Switzerland. 

The  male  Bouquetin  isi  larger  than  the  tame  goat,  hut 
resembles  it  much  in  the  outer  form.  The  head  is  small 
{n  proportion  to  the  bod  v,  with  the  muzzle  thick,  compressed, 
and  a  little  arched ;  the  eyes  are  large,  round,  anji  have 
much  fire  and  brilliancy.  The  horns  large,  when  of  a  full 
size  weighing  sometimes  sixteen  or  eighteen  pounds.  The 
beard  long,  tawny,  or  dusky.  The  body  short,  thick,  and 
strong. 

The  female  is  one-thirrl  less  than  the  male,  and  not  so 
corpulent;  her  colour  is  less  tawny;  her  horns  very  small, 
and  not  above  eight  inches  long.  The  youftg  are  of  a 
dirty  gray  colour. 

In  a  state  of  tranquillity,  the  Bouquetin  generally  carries 
the  head  low,  but  in  running  holds  it  high,  and  even  bends 
it  a  little  forward.  He  mounts  a  perpendicular  rock  of 
fifteen  feet  at  three  leapt,  or  rather  three  successive  bounds 
of  five  fbet  each.  It  does  not  seem  as  if  he  fbund  anf 
footing  on  the  rock,  appearing  to  touch  it  merely  to  be 
repelled^like  an  elastic  substance  striking  against  a  hard 
body.  He  is  not  supposed  to  take  more  than  three  suc- 
cessive leaps  in  this  manner.  If  he  is  between  two  rocks, 
which  are  near  each  other,  and  wants  to  reach  the  top,  he 
leaps  fh>m  the  side  of  one  rock  to  the  other  alternately,  till 
he  has  attained  the  summit.  He  also  traverses  the  glaciers 
with  rapidity,  but  only  when  he  is  pursued,  for  otherwise  he 
avoids  them. 

The  Bouquetins  feed,  during  the  night,  in  the  highest 
woods;  but  the  sun  no  sooner  begins  to  gild  the  summitSi 
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thin  tbey  qvit  the  woody  regioo,  and  mount,  feedin;;  in 
their  progres),  till  they  have  reached  the  moat  ootuidenible 
height!.  They  betake  tbemielvn  to  the  lidei  of  the 
nounlaini  which  fic«  the  e»»t  or  louth,  and  lie  down  in 
the  highest  placet,  and  hottest  expwurea;  but  when  the 
■un  hai  finished  more  than  three-quarten  of  hit  coune, 
they  again  begin  to  feed,  and  to  descend  towarda  the  woods, 
whilher  they  retire  when  it  i*  likely  to  snow,  and  where 
they  always  pass  the  Winter. 

The  Bouquelini  assemble  in  flocks,  consisting,  at  the 
most,  of  ten.  twelve,  oc  fifteen,  but  more  usually  in  smaller 
numbers.  When  the  males  are  sis  yearsold  and  upwards, 
they   haunt  more  elevated   places  than   the  females  and 

E>unger  Bouquetins;  and  as  they  advance  in  age.  and  are 
sa  fond  of  society,  they  become  gradually  hardened  agaiut 
extreme  cold,  and  frequeully  life  entirely  alone. 

In  Summer  tbey  feed  piincipally  on  the  numennu  species 
of  aromatic  plants  whirh  grow  in  the  higher  alps^  and  in 
Winter  they  eat  the  lichens,  and  browse  on  bushes,  and  the 
tender  shoots  of  trees.  Tbey  prefer  those  spots  where  the 
dwarf  birch  and  alpine  willows  grow,  and  where  rhodotUn- 
dron  Ihalictmm  and  saiifrases  abound. 

The  Bouquetins,  having  their  fore-legs  somewhat  shorter 
than  the  hind-legs,  naturally  ascend  with  greater  facility 
than  they  descend;  for  this  reason,  nothing  but  the  se- 
verest weather  can  induce  them  to  come  down  into  the 
lower  regions ;  and,  even  in  Winter,  if  there  are  a  few  fine 
days,  they  leave  the  woods,  end  mount  higher.  Theferaales 
generally  product  but  one  young  at  abirlh:  this  takes  place 
in  tlie  last  week  iL  June. 

The  season  for  hunting  the  Bouquetin  )s  toward  the  end 
of  Summer ;  and  in  Autumn,  during  the  months  of  August 
and  September,  when  they  are  usually  in  good  condition. 
None  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  engage  in  the 
chase ;  for  it  requires  not  only  a  head  that  can  bear  to  look 
down  from  the  greatest  height  without  terror, — address,  and 
Bure-footednesa  in  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  passes, 
and  to  be  an  excellent  marksman, — hut  also  much  sbvngth 
and  vigour  to  support  hunger,  eold,  and  prodigious  fatigue. 
The  must  determined  hunters  of  Bouquetins  live  in  the 
mountains  of  the  lower  valleys.  Two  or  three  hunters 
usually  associate  iu  this  perilous  occupation.  They  are 
armod  with  riHe-harrelled  guns,  and  furnished  with  small 
bags  of  provisions;  they  pass  the  night  among  rocks  at 
considerable  heights;  and  erect  a  miserable  hut  of  turf, 
whore  Ihey  lie  without  fire  or  covering,  and  on  waking,  not 
un&cquently  find  the  entrance  blocked  up  with  snow,  three 
cr  four  feet  in  depth.    Sometimes,  in  pursuit  of  a  Bou- 


quetin, being  overtaken  by  darkncM,  amid  crags  and  preci- 
pioes,  they  ar«  obliged  to  pass  the  whole  night  standing, 
embraoed,  in  order  to  support  each  other,  and  to  preAnt 
themselves  fmm  sleeping.  As  the  Bouquetins  ascend  into 
the  higher  regions  very  early  in  the  morning,  it  is  necessary 
to  gain  the  heightii  before  thera,  olherwlHc  they  scent  the 
hunter,  and  betake  themselves  to  flight  It  would  then  be 
in  vain  to  follow  them ;  for  «;^en  once  tbey  begin  to  escape^ 
they  never  slop  till  tbey  tkmk  themselves  entirely  out  of 
dahger,  and  will  even  sometimes  mn  for  ten  or  twelve  leagues. 

T%e  female  shows  much  attachment  to  her  young,  and 
even  defends  it  a^inst  eagles,  wolves,  and  other  enemies : 
she  lakes  refuge  in  some  cavern,  and  presenung  her  he&d 
at  the  entrance  of  the  hole,  thus  opposes  her  enemy. 

When  a  Bouquelin  is  shot,  the  bunters  let  it  cool  upon 
the  spot,  and  then  embowel  it,  putting  the  blood  into  a 


bowelled,  will  weigh  ISO  or  SOD  pounds ;  a  fmnale  weigh* 
only  from  70  to  8C  pounds. 


THE  USEFUL  ARTS.    Na  XVI. 

CHIESt,  AS    HAD!    IV    EtlOLAttD,    AND    IN    OTHn   CODIT- 

1B1ES.— MODBS     OP   MAKINQ    IT. PkOPBRTIBS    OT   THX 

HiLS    OF    VARIOUS    AnIUALI. 

Chbbsi  consists  of  the  curd,  or  albuminous  part  of  milk, 
separated  from  the  rest,  salted  and  dried ;  but  a  great  deal 
of  the  oily  part  of  the  butter  is  also  prfesened,  to  give  flaniur 
and  richness  to  the  cheese.  The  richest  cheeses,  tbercfiire, 
are  those  which  are  made  (h>m  the  milkvhicb  has  not  been 
deprived  of  the  cream.  The  difference  of  quality  of  cheesesi 
in  a  great  measure,  depends  on  this;  but  a  large  proportion 
of  very  good  cheese  is  made  from  skimmed  milk. 

The  first  process  necessary  to  making  cheese,  is  to  pt«- 
pare  some  matter  which,  when  added  to  the  milk,  will 
cause  it  to  coagulate,  or  will  separate  the  curd  from  the 
other  elements.  This  may  be  effected  by  many  subatances. 
as  has  been  mentioned ;  but  that  which  is  usually  em- 
ployed ii  a  liquor  obtained  by  steeping  the  stomai^h  of  ft 
young  calf  in  milk  or  water,  and  is  called  rennet.  The 
gastric  juice,  with  which  the  stomach  of  all  animals  ia  pro- 
vided, possesses  the  power  of  coagtrialing  mitk.  That  at 
the  calf  is  preferred,  partly  because  it  is  readily  obtained, 
and  partly  because  it  must  possess  this  Ikculty  in  aa  emi- 
nent degree;  cows'  milk  being  the  natural  feod  of  the  yoon^ 
animal,  and  lU  stomach  being  therefore  best  adapted  ta 
digest  that  fluid. 
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The  Rtomacb,  taken  from  ttib  ilewly-Ulled  calf,  is  cleaned 
&nd  well  Balled,  and  kept  in  an  air-tight  jar  till  wanted. 
It  will  retain  tbe  gastric  principle  for  more  than  a  year, 
*nd  ii,  indeed,  tbe  better  for  being  bo  kept-  So  strong, 
indeed,  ii  tbe  coagulating  pover  of  this  juice,  that  an  in- 
Aision  of  A  juece  of  tbe  stomacb,  not  bigger  than  k  crown 
pi»ee,  will  ttmi  milk  enough  Ui  make  a  cheeie  of  listy 
pounds  weight. 

When  tm  rennet  ii  wanted,  the  whole,  or  part  of  the 
•tomach  U  aooked  in  water  or  milk,  till  tbe  liquid  hai 
imbibed  ft  sufficiency  of  the  gastric  juice*.  This  infusion 
being  added  to  the  rest  of  the  milk,  causes  the  curd  to  form 
»nd  separata  from  the  whey.  The  milk  must  be  warmed  to 
the  temperature  of  80*  at  90°,  to  admit  of  this  action  taking 
place.  The  curd  is  next  broken  in  small  pieces,  as  it 
floats  in  the  i^bey,  by  a  wooden  spatula,  or  eheae-tmifi. 
The  tub  is  then  corned  up,  and  left  till  the  curd  subsides 
to  the  bottom:  the  whey  is  poured,  or  drawn  off,  and  this 
process  is  repeated  till  the  curd  is  freed  from  tbe  liquid 
as  much  as  it  can  be  by  simple  draining.  When  the  curd 
has  ftftain  united,  it  is  rebroken ;  salt  is  added,  and  it  is 
pressed  by  a  board  loaded  with  weights,  till  it  becomes 
liBrd  and  dry  enough  to  remove  to  the  vatt,  or  moulds,  in 
which  the  cheese  is  formed.  A  clean  cloth  is  laid  over  each 
vat.  and  the  salted,  broken  curd  being  packed  on  this,  the 
cloth  is  tblded  over  to  cover  it  well  up.  The  rat  is  then 
covered  over  with  a  circular  board  that  fits  it;  and  the 
whole  is  subjected  to  pressure  in  a  screw-press,  till  all  the 
whey  is  squeeied  out,  and  the  cheese  is  formed.  Each 
cheese  is  then  removed  from  the  vat  and  cloth,  and  being 
set  on  a  board,  is  kept  in  a  cheese-room,  or  airy  lofl,  to  dn 
and  mature ;  during  which  time  it  is  turned,  wiped,  sortea, 
and  evary  oare  taken  that  it  may  not  get  mouldy,  ax  spoil. 


In  Kngland,  it  is  usual  to  colour  cheese  of  a  yellow  or 
orange  mlour,  by  adding  to  the  milk  a  preparation  from  tbe 
pulp  covering  the  seeds  of  the  Amatto  tree  (Bixaorellanai, 
a  South  American  plant.  7his  pulp  is  dried  and  preserved, 
and  when  powdered,  is  put  into  the  warm  milk,  tNifbre  the 
leunet  is  added.  An  ounce  weight  of  genuine  Amatto 
will  colour  one  hundred  weight  of  cheese. 

It  has  been  computed  that  from  three  to  four  hundred 
weight  of  cheese,  or  dnuble  the  weight  of  the  butter,  is 
annually  made  from  the  milk  of  each  cow  in  England. 

Chethire  cheese,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  example 
of  the  best  English  ordinary  kind,  is  made  from  the  milk 
with  the  cream  left  in  it ;  the  morning's  milk  being  added 
to  that  of  the  preceding  evening,  which  is  (ireviously 
warmed.  It  has  been  calculated  that  there  are  1 1 ,500  ton* 
of  this  cheese  made  annually. 

Stillon  cheete.  The  cream  collected  from  the  preceding 
milking,  is  added,  with  the  rennet,  to  the  new  milk.  The 
curd  is  taken  out  whole,  and  put  into  a  sieve  to  drain,  and 
)■  pressed  gently  till  it  acquires  some  consistence.     The 


t,  the;  impiegnate  bread  with  the  juice  of  tl 

&in(l  preserve  i(;  or,  ther  miccraU  the  ilomich 
I  thk  liauoT  (or  the  purpose.  In  Hollantl,  in 
mujUiic  acid  is  emploirwl  to  coacvUie  the  milk  ii 
CoudachMM. 
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curd  is  then  put  into  moulds.  Or  TfttS,  to  harden,  and  when 
.BufHeiently  dry,  ia  removed  to  hoards,  and  bound  round  with 
cloths,  which  are  gradually  tightened  as  the  cheese  con* 
tracts  in  drying.  The  cheeses  are  brushed  twice  a  day 
for  some  months.  Stilton  cheese  requires  to  be  kept  fbr 
two  years  before  it  is  fit  to  be  eaten.  To  hasten  that  decay 
for  which  this  cheese  is  so  prized,  it  ia  often  put  into  tuba, 
buried  in  fresh  horse-dung. 


last  mentioned,  it  is  made  extra  rich  of  cream.  The  most 
celebrated  is  that  of  Cottenham,  and  Southam,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire ;  Banbury,  Bath,  and  York. 

Parmeian  cheeie  owes  its  flavour  to  the  rich  pSBturage 
of  the  X^mbard  province.  It  is  made  from  skimmed  milk, 
which  is  put  into  a  copper,  hung  over  a  wood  fire,  till  it 
reaches  a  temperature  of  84°,  being  well  stirred  during  the 
time  to  prevent  its  burning.  The  copper  being  removed, 
and  the  rennet  added,  tbe  curd  is  broken  fine  by  stirring; 
soma  of  tbe  whey  being  removed,  the  copper  is  again  put 
over  the  fire,  till  the  whole  is  raised  nearly  to  a  boiling  beat. 
When  the  curd  is,  by  this  means,  rendered  sufficiently 
solid,  the  cauldron  is  again  taken  olf,  and  left  till  the  curd 
subsides  and  cools:  the  whey  is  drawn  oO;  and  the  curd 
taken  out  by  a  cloth  passed  under  it,  and  placed  in  the 
mould.  The  rest  of  the  process  is  similar  to  that  for  com- 
mon cheese.  The  best  Parmesan  cheese  is  kept  for  three  or 
four  yeara  before  it  is  taken  to  market 

Grm/ire  cheeie  is  flavoured  by  the  Melilotu*  officinalU, 
dried  and  powdered;  in  other  respect*  it  is  made  like 
Parmesan. 

All  cheese  for  keeping  mtist  be  impregnated  with  salt 
during  its  manufkcture ;  and  the  more  tboroushly  the  whey 
a*  been  pressed  out  of  the  curd,  the  better  the  cheese  wiU 

Every  preparation  of  milk,  and  ever^y  aeparata  ingredient 
of  it,  is  wholesome;  and  when  they  disagree  with  any  one, 
it  is  a  sure  proof  that  that  person's  stomach  is  diseased. 
Milk,  cream,  butter,  cheese,  fresh  curds,  whey,  skimmed- 
milk  butter-milk,  and  even  any,  or  all,  of  these,  coagulated 
and  sour  by  incipient  putrefaction,  are  perfectly  innocent 
to  the  healthy.  Butter-milk  and  whey  will  undergo  a 
spontaneous,  vinous  fermentation,  if  kept  long  enough,  and 
alcohol  can  be  distilled  from  them.  They  are  used  as  in- 
toxicatinK  liquors,  in  this  state,  in  the  northern  parts  of 
our  island.  Tbe  Tartars,  as  is  well  known,  prepare  Iprge 
quantities  of  spirituous  drink  fi:om  mare's  milk. 

The  milk  of  the  More  is  inferior  in  oily  matter  to  that  of 
the  cow,  but  contains  more  sugar,  and  of  the  other  salts. 

The  milk  of  the  Ewe  is  as  rich  as  that  of  tbe  cow  in  oil, 
but  contains  less  sugar  than  thatof  other  animals.  Cheese 
made  of  ewe-milk,  is  still  made  in  some  northern  counties 
of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  but  it  is  gradually  being 
disused,  as  inferior  to  that  made  from  oow-milk. 

Tbe  milk  of  the  Ass  approaches  human  milk  in  several 
of  its  qualities.  To  this  resemblance  it  owes  its  use  bjr 
invalids  in  pulmonary  complaints;  but  it  has  no  particular 
virtue  to  recommend  it  to  this  preference,  and  is  only  pre- 
scribed by  nurses.    It  is,  however,  perfectly  innocent. 

Goats'  milk,  perhaps,  stands  next  to  that  of  the  cow  in 
its  qualities;  accordingly,  it  is  much  used  in  Southern 
Europe.  It  affords  excellent  cheese  and  butler,  its  cream 
being  richer  and  more  copious  than  that  fh>m  cows'  milk. 

Camels'  milk  is  employed  in  China,  Afl-ica,  and,  in  short, 
in  all  those  countries  where  that  animal  flourishes.  It  >■ 
however  poor  in  every  respect;  but  still,  being  milk,  it  ia 
invaluable  where  better  is  not  to  be  procured. 

Tbe  milk  of  the  Sow  resembles  that  of  the 
used  at  Canton  and  other  parts  of  China. 

The  milk  of  the  Buflalo  is  precisely  like  that  of  the  cow, 
though  the  two  animals  belong  to  different  ippcies. 

As  far  a*  we  know,  no  nation  uses  the  milk  of  any  car- 
nivorous animal.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the 
milk  of  this  order  of  animals  would  be  either  disagreeable 
or  unwholesome;  but  the  ferocity  and  restlossness  of  the 
crdtures  wilt  always  present  an  obstacle  to  the  experiment. 
It  baa  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  different  milks  of 
animals,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  agree  in  their  sen- 
sible and  chemical  qualities;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
facility  with  which  other  animals,  besides  man,  can  be 
nourished  in  infancy  by  the  milk  of.very  distinct  species, 
and  even  genera,  or  orders.  Rats  and  leverets  have  been 
suckled  by  cats,  favms  by  ewes,  foals  by  goats ;  and  man, 
in  all  stages  of  his  existence,  has  been  nourished  by  the 
milk  of  various  animal*,  except  tbe  camivonms. 
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LABOUR  AND  CARtAL. 

Ir  labour  be  a  prodnccr  of  capital^  it  is  jaat  and  rea- 
Bonable,  that  those  who  ftirnidi  labour  for  hire  should 
keep  this  ia  mind,  when  considering  the  relation 
which  they  bear  to  other  daasea  of  the  coraraunity. 
They  will,  however,  commit  a  very  serious  error,  if 
they  suppose  that  the  two  species  of  property.  Labour 
and  Capital,  may  be  confounded  with  each  other. 
There  are  works  to  be  performed  for  which  capital  is 
indispensable,  and  for  which  labour,  to  the  most 
unlimited  extent,  oould  not  be  regarded  as  a  substi- 
tute. Operatives  will,  therefore,  not  only  be  injuring 
others,  but  themselves,  if  they  entertain  erroneous 
notions  respecting  capital;  and  such  erroneous  views 
will  be  immoral  and  dishonest,  if  carried  to  the  extent 
which  appears  to  be  the  case  with  some,  who  seem  to 
consider  that  ci4>ital,  the  result  of  labour,  ought  to  be 
subject  to  their  control. 

When  the  operative  has  performed  his  work,  and 
received  the  price  of  his  labour,  he  has  no  more  right 
in  that  which  he  has  produced,  than  the  baker  would 
have  to  the  bread  which  he  has  sold,  and  which  the 
purchaser  is  about  to  put  into  his  mouth.  The  product 
of  labour  may  be  consumed,  like  the  bread  of  the 
baker,  by  the  person  who  has  paid  for  it;  or  it  may 
remain  with  him,  and  add  to  the  amount  of  his  pos- 
sessions, in  other  words,  to  his  coital.  He  may 
employ  others  to  work  upon  it,  and  give  it  new  pro- 
perties and  increased  value ;  and  these,  when  they  have 
been  paid  for  their  work,  will  have  no  more  right  in 
the  new  artiele  than  their  ptedoceaaors.  This  kind 
of  process  may  go  on  to  an  unlimited  extent,  and 
in  an  endless  variety  of  ways,  in  all  of  which,  labour 
is  converted  into  capital;  the  value  of  which,  it  is 
true,  may  be  increased  by  an  amount  of  money, 
which  is,  in  fact,  one  form  of  capital,  and  that  which 
is  often  very  conveniently  exchanged  for  other  forms. 
But  money  must  not,  any  more  than  labour,  be 
confounded  with  capital  in  its  most  extensive  sense. 
The  knowledge  which  an  individual  may  acquire,  is 
as  much  a  species  of  capital  as  the  sums  of  money 
which  another  individual  may  have  in  his  iron  chest, 
or  at  his  banker's.  Those  who  possess  money  may 
hire  the  time  and  talents  of  the  well-informed,  and 
thus  make  an  exchange  of  eapital. 

The  operative  may  also  want  the  services  of  the 
well-informed,  and  give  for  them  a  portion  of  his 
own  labour;  but,  his  time  being  worth  less,  he  must 
give  it  for  a  longer  period.  Thus,  the  operative 
and  the  wealthy,  have  both  the  means  of  procuring 
the  use  of  a  kind  of  property  very  different  irom 
that  possessed  by  themselves,  though  neither  would 
be  correct  in  saying  that  their  possession  was  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  which  they  receive;  for,  if  the  well- 
informed  did  not  exist,  neither  the  gold  of  the  one, 
nor  the  labour  of  the  other,  could  supply  his  place. 

This  example  of  capital  in  the  form  of  knowledge,  is 
perhaps  as  striking  and  int^gible  as  any  which 
could  be  offered ;  but  the  principle  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  every  other  species  of  capital.  If  you  see 
the  full  ext^t  to  which  this  reasoning  may  be  carried, 
you  will  clearly  perceive  that  labour  ana  capital  are 
not  strictly  convertible  as  substitutes,  the  one  for  the 
other;  and  that  although  capital  may  be  the  result  of 
labour,  yet  that  labour  without  capital  would  often 
be  crippled  and  unproductive.  You  will,  therefore, 
also  perceive  how  much  reason  there  is  in  regarding 
the  strict  observation  of  the  rights  of  property,  as 
the  first  step  towards  social  oAer  and  civiliaation. 
If  a  person  cannot  retain  the  secui«  possession  of, 
and  control  over,  that  which  he  acquires,  he  will  have 
no  inducement  to  acquire;  every  one  would  live,  as 
it  were,  from  band  to  mouth.    There  might,  it  is 


true,  be  many  vigtmras  bodies  capable  of  tlie  per- 
formance of  labour,  but  there  would  be  no  accumu- 
lation of  capital;  and  consequently,  tlus  labouring 
force  would  be  of  little  value.  The  largest  number 
of  able-bodied  men  which  imagination  can  conceive, 
all  ready  to  exert  their  most  atrenuous  efforts,  would 
not  be  equivalent  to  a  small  troop  of  workmen,  eseh 
possessing  a  little  capital  in  his  acquired  skill  and  his 
utensiUf,  directed  by  intelligent  persons,  possessing  s 
larger  share  of  capital  in  their  science  and  instra- 
meuts,  and  having  a  still  larger  amount  of  capital  to 
work  with,  in  the  materials  which  previous  labour 
has  collected  and  prepared.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  labouring  classes,  eapedally  wbea 
pressed  by  poveHy,  should  duly  consider  the  import- 
ance, even  for  their  own  interest,  of  rigidly  respecting 
the  rights  of  p^-operty;  since,  if  that  be  consumed, 
or  driven  to  other  spots,  they  must  themselves  be  the 
chief  sufferers. 

Property  may  be  rendered  insecure  in  varkms  ways. 
It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  Hie  highwayman 
should  take  the  purse  of  his  richer  neighbour;  that 
banditti  should  seiee  on  wagon-loads  of  merchandize; 
that  burglars  should  break  into  houses,  and  carry  off 
gcrfd,  silver,  and  notes ;  or  that  iaoendiaries  should 
destroy  the  well-harvested  fruits  of  the  field.  The 
most  serious  evils  resulting  from  the  insecurity  of 
capital,  may  be  brought  about  by  means  less  formid- 
able in  their  appearance;  means,  which  the  higher, 
middle,  and  lower  classes,  are  too  often  directing 
against  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  their  country. 
Tbose  who  contract  enormous  debts  which  they  never 
mean  to  pay,  and  involve  unfortunate  creditors  in 
ruin,  whilst  they  leave  immense  entailed  wealth  to 
their  heirs  or  representatives,  are  as  great  rogues  as 
those  barons  of  end,  who  invaided  the  estates  of  their 
neighbours,  and  taking  black-mail,  drove  their  cattle 
to  their  own  fortresses.  He  who,  in  the  middle  ranks 
of  society,  supports  a  fictitious  credit  by  accommoda- 
tion bills,  or  by  the  sale  of  goods  for  which  he  never 
means  to  pay,  is  as  dishonest  as  the  thief,  the  high- 
wayman, and  the  burglar;  and  still  niora  injuxious  to 
the  interests  of  society.  And  be  who,  imposing  on 
the  benevolence  of  the  public,  contrives  to  possess 
himself  of  the  property  of  others,  by  fictitious  or 
exaggerated  tales  of  misery,  and  who  Uvea  by  begging 
when  he  might  work,  ia  a  worthless  incumbrance 
upon  society.  Those  who,  by  their  conduct,  destroy 
or  impair  the  great  productive  resources  of  the  country, 
whether  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  commercial, 
as  effectually  injure  their  country  as  if  they  were 
foreign  armies  laying  waste  fields  ripe  for  harvest. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  the  operative  dasaes 
are,  directly  and  indirectly,  benefited  by  the  capital 
employed  in  the  branches  of  business  in  which  they  are 
engaged.     The  ingenious  artisan,  or  mechanic,  finds 
means,  with  the  consent  of  his  employers,  of  making 
and  attempting  improvements  which  he  might  never 
have  conaeived,  if  their  capital  in  machinery  and 
other  forms,  had  not  been  *available  to  him;    or 
which,  could  he  have  conceived  them,  he  never  could 
have  found  the  means  of  putting  to  proof.   Numerous 
instances  have   occurred   in  which  individuals  have 
raised  themselves  to  reputation  and  wealth  by  this 
very  simple  advantage,  which  they  have  found  in  the 
capital  of  others.     Instances  are,  perhaps,  still  nioi^ 
numerous,  in  which  individuals,  wi^ut  extraordiiiarjr 
genius  or  talent,  but  simply  by  the  force  of  good 
sense,    honesty,    and  industry,  have    prqgresaivdy 
raised  themselvea  from  poverty  to  wealth,  wiulat 
discharging  their  duty  towards  the  property  of  otherak 

Many  operations  of  a  mercantile  or  nuunlaietwrnif 
character,   or  large  works,  destined  to  aiU  tp^  IJbv 
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prosperity  or  emttfort  of  tbe  <iontttry,  ted  wbieb  give 
active  employment  to  ft  targe  ntimber  of  persons^ 
could  not  be  carried  on  without  capital^  which  sup- 
plied not  only  the  materiak^  but  alao  wages  and  sub- 
Bistence^  during  a  long  period^  it  may  be  of  several 
years^  in  ifi^hich  the  work  is  producing  nothing.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  productive  and  labouring 
bands  in  the  country^  are  thus  supplied  with  the 
means  of  subsistence,  through  the  influence  of  capital, 
who  would  be  thrown  out  of  work,  if  they  could  be 
employed  in  no  other  labour  than  that  which  is  im- 
mediately productive.^  A  little  reflection  will  show 
the  great  extent  to  which  the  supply  ai  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life  to  all  classes,  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  security  c€  the  rights  of  property,  and  to  the 
opportunity  which  this  security  has  afforded  to  indi- 
viduals of  talent,  industry,  and  good  management,  to 
become  possessed  of  property,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
establish  a  capital. 

A  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  security  of 
property,  which  these  considerations  should  induce, 
may  not  prevent  comparisons  of  the  inequality  in  the 
distribution  of  property,  and  of  the  evils  which  attend 
those  who  are  placed  at  either  extremes  with  respect  to 
it.  But,  at  the  same  time,  all  must  be  convinced,  that 
an  equal  distribution  of  wealth  can  neither  be  hoped  for, 
nor  desired;  and  that  the  arbitrary  measures  which, 
by  some,  have  been  contemplated  to  bring  it  about, 
would  be  as  ruinous  and  unsuccessful,  as  the  idea  is 
unjust  and  foolish.  If  all  the  prqperty  in  the  country 
could,  in  one  day,  be  equally  divided  amongst  the 
entire  population,  this  equality  would  not  continue 
for  twenty-four  hours;  and  the  disturbance,  ruin, 
and  misery,  which  the  attempt  to  bring  about  such  a 
division  would  occasion,  would  not  be  counterbalanced 
by  the  smallest  amount  of  advantage.  The  instances 
of  individuals  possessed  of  little  or  nothing,  who 
have  suddenly  received  considerable  sums  of  money, 
which,  instead  of  turning  to  their  own  advantage, 
they  have  dissipated  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  in 
foolish  and  profligate  expenses,  are  numerous;  whilst 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  an  example  in  which 
the  opposite  result  has  followed.  How  often  has  the 
miser^s  hoard  been  completely  fooled  away,  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  by  his  heir,  who  has  rather  been  in- 
toxicated and  ruined,  than  in  any  respect  benefited, 
by  the  fortune  to  which  he  has  succeeded !  Even 
those  sums  which  are  the  well-earned  fruits  of  an 
individual's  own  hard  service,  if  they  are  not  collected 
by  his  own  economy  and  care,  are  too  apt  to  share 
the  fate  of  ill-gotten,  or  foolishly -bestowed  wealth. 
No  instances  of  this  kind  are  more  striking,  or  more 
notorious,  than  those  of  sailors,  who  receive  their 
arrears  of  wages  after  a  long  voyage. 

The  due  consideration  of  these  facts  leads  to  two 
very  important  principles.  The  first,  that  it  is  foolish, 
as  well  as  wicked,  to  envy  the  property  which  others 
possess  by  an  undoubted  right,  and  to  seek  to  wrest 
it  from  them,  in  order  to  bestow  it  on  those  who  have 
little  or  nothins.  The  second,  that  it  is  essential 
that  all  should  duly  feel  the  advantage  ff  the  careful, 
prudent,  and  economical  expenditure  o#  small  sums, 
and  of  early  acquiring  the  habit  of  spending  less  than 
they  earn.  The  earlier  this  principle  is  acted  upon, 
the  easier  and  more  effectual  it  will  be;  whilst  the 
opposite  is  equally  true,  that  if  a  person  neglect  the 
opportunity  of  saving,  when  the  amount  which  he 
can  lay  up  is  small,  he  will  lose  the  opportunity,  as 
well  as  the  disposition,  to  do  so  with  a  larger  sum. 
Every  sum,  however  small,  which  an  individual  lays 
up  in  conformity  with  this  principle,  is  like  a  snow- 
ball, around  which  successive  additions  accumulate 

and  add  tQ  it«  Wk,    These  additioxu  mtist  either 
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new  pfoduetions  to  whkh  ^e  eombbed  openayoa  of 
labour  and  capital  gives  rise,  and,  therefore,  constitute 
a  real  addition  to  the  amount  of  capital  in  the  country, 
or  they  must  be  derived  from  the  stores  possessed  by 
others,  and,  therefore,  merely  consist  of  a,  transfer  of 
praptsrty.  Bat,  in  either  case,  the  tendency  is  to 
produce  an  equalization  in  the  dtstribntion  of  pro^ 
perty,  by  the  most  effectual  and  advantageous  means. 
The  good  order,  as  well  as  the  happiness,  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  society,  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  car- 
rying this  principle  into  gienera)  practice.  Let  it  not, 
however,  be  supposed,  that  a  propenaty  is  here 
advocated  to  miserly  hoarding,  to  sordid  avarice,  or 
to  the  inordinate  love  of  money.  The  reckless  neglect 
of  economy  where  it  is  most  wanted,  may  be  corrected 
without  falling  into  those  evils. 

When  you  do  anything  from  a  clear  judgment  that 
it  ought  to  be  done,  never  shun  the  being  seen  to  do 
it,  even  though  the  worid  should  make  wrong  sup- 
positions about  it.  If  you  do  not  act  right,  shun 
the  action  itself;  but  if  you  do,  why  arc  you  afraid 
of  those  who  censure  you  wrongly. 

[Abridg«d  kom  the  Economical  Li^orf .] 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

Every  authentic  circumstance  relating  to  this  great 
Queen,  must  he  interesting  to  Englishmen.  Her  ex- 
cellent judgment  appeared  in  the  wise  choice  of  her 
ministers,  ud  in  the  truly  Protestant  spirit  which  she 
displayed  in  the  government  of  this  country.  If, 
then,  it  is  curious  to  trace  the  habits  and  manners  of 
famous  individuals  who  have  moved  in  a  less  exalted 
sphere  of  lUe,  and  in  later  days,  it  is  still  more  inter- 
esting to  obtain  an  exact  vid  lively  sketch,  drawn  to 
the  life  by  an  eye-witness,  of  a  person  so  illustrious 
for  rank,  as  well  as  taet  and  talent,  as  was  our  good 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

Paul  Hentzner,  a  native  of  Germany,  during  the 
reign  of  the  above  Queen,  performed  a  tour  through 
England,  France,  and  Italy,  as  travelling  tutor  to  a 
young  German  nobleman.  He  landed  at  Rye  in  ]  698, 
and  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  London,  where  he 
was  amazingly  struck  with  Westminster  Abbey,  old 
St.  Paul's,  the  Tower,  &c.  He  went  to  Windsor, 
and  other  parts  of  the  country,  poting  down  the 
various  matters  of  curiosity  which  he  beheld,  and 
which  he  afterwards  detailed  in  Latin,  in  a  small 
volume  now  rarely  met  with.  Horace  Walpole, 
struck  with  his  good  Latinity,  and  the  remarkable 
description  he  gives  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  published, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  a 
translation  of  the  part  relating  to  England,  from 
which  we  make  an  extract  for  the  entertainment  of 
our  readers. 

"  The  author,"  says  Walpole  in  the  preface,  "  seems 
to  have  had  that  laborious  and  indiscriminate  passion 
for  SEEING  which  is  remarked  in  his  countrymen. 
Fortunately,  so  memorable  a  personage  as  Queen 
Elizabeth  happened  to  fall  under  his  notice.  Her 
best  portraits  scarcely  exhibit  a  more  lively  image.'* 

We  arrived  at  the  Royal  Palace  of  Greenwich,  re- 
ported to  have  been  originally  built  by  Humphry,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  and  ta  have  received  very  magnificent  additions 
from  Henry  the  Seventh.  It  was  here  Elizabeth,  the  pre- 
sent queen,  was  born ;  and  here  she  generally  resides,  par- 
ticularly in  Summer,  for  the  deliehttulness  of  its  situation. 
We  were  admitted  by  an  order  Mr.  Rogers  had  procured 
from  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  into  the  presence-chamber,  hung 
with  rich  tapestry,  and  the  floor,  after  the  English  fashion, 
strewed  with  hay*,  through  which  the  Queen  commonly 
passes  in  her  way  to  chapel.   At  the  door  stood  a  j;entlema|| 
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diMMdin  velvet,  with  %  gold  cbftin,  wbote  oflfee  w«a  to 
iotiedttoe  to  the  Queen  every  person  of  distinction  that 
eame  to  Wait  on  her.  It  was  on  a  day  when  there  is  usually 
the  greatest  attendance  of  nobility.  In  the  same  hall  wers 
the  Arehbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  a  great 
dumber  of  tiounsellofi  ut  state,  officers  of  state,  officers  of 
m  orown,  and  gentlemen,  who  waited  the  Queen*s  coming 
out;  which  she  did  from  her  own  apartment,  when  it  was 
time  to  go  to  prayers,  attended  in  the  following  manner:  — 

First  went  gentlemen,  barons,  earls,  knights  of  the 
garter,  all  richly  dmsed,  and  bare-headed.  Next  came  the 
chancellor,  bearing  the  seats  in  a  red  silk  purse,  between 
two ;  one  of  which  carried  the  royal  soeptre,  the  other  the 
sword  of  state  in  a  red  scabbard,  studded  with  golden 
fleuTi-de^Ust  the  point  upwards.  Next  came  the  Quxsif, 
in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  as  we  were  tald ;  very 
majestic;  her  face  oblong,  fair,  but  wrinkled;  her  eyes 
small,  yet  black  and  pleasant ;  ber  nose  a  little  hooked ; 
her  lips  narrow,  and  her  teeth  black  (a  defect  the  English 
seem  subject  to,  from  their  too  great  use  of  sugar).  She 
had  in  her  ears  two  pearls  with  very  rich  drops ;  she  wore 
false  hair,  and  that  red ;  upon  her  head  she  had  a  small 
crown,  reported  to  be  made  of  some  of  the  gold  of  the  cele- 
brated Luncbourg^  table.  Her  neck  was  uncovered,  as 
all  the  English  ladies  have  it.  till  they  marry ;  and  she 
had  on  a  necklace  of  exceeding  fine  jewels.  Her  hands 
were  small,  her  fingers  long,  and  her  stature  neither  tall 
tlor  k»w :  her  air  was  stately,  her  manner  of  speaking  mild 
and  obliging.  That  dav  she  was  dressed  in  white  silk. 
bordered  with  pearls  of  the  sixe  of  beans,  and  over  it  a 
mantle  of  black  silk,  shot  with  silver  threads;  her  train  was 
very  long,  the  end  of  it  borne  by  a  marchioneu:  instead  of 
t,  cnain,  she  had  an  oblong  ooUar  of  gold  and  jewels. 

As  she  went  alon^  in  all  this  state*  and  magnificence, 
she  spoke  very  graciously,  first  to  one,  then  to  another, 
whether  Ibreign  ministers,  or  those  who  attended  fat  different 
reasons,  in  English,  French,  and  Italian ;  for.  besides  being 
well  skilled  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  languages  I  have 
mentioned,  shtf  is  mistress  of  Spanish.  Scotch,  and  Dutch. 
Whoever  speaks  to  her,  it  is  kneeling:  now  and  then  she 
raises  some  with  her  hand.  While  we  were  there,  W. 
Slawata.  a  Bohemian  baron,  had  letters  to  present  to  her; 
and  she.  after  pulling  off  her  glove,  save  mm  her  right 
band  to  kiss,  sparkling  with  rings  and  jewels ;  a  mark  of 
particular  fsvour.  Wherever  she  turned  her  face,  as  she 
was  going  along,  every  body  fell  down  on  their  knees. 
The  ladies  of  the  court  followed  next  to  her;  very  handsome 
and  well-shaped,  for  the  most  part  dressed  in  white.  She 
was  guarded  on  each  side  by  the  gentlemen-pensioners, 
fifty  in  number,  with  gilt  batUe-axes.  In  the  ante-chapel 
next  the  hall  where  we  were,  petitions  were  presented  to 
her.  and  she  received  them  most  ^ciously.  which  occa- 
sioned the  acclamation  of  "  Long  live  Queen  Elizabeth  r 
She  answered  it  with.  "  I  thank  you,  mg  good  people  r 
In  the  chapel  was  excellent  music:  as  soon  as  it  and  the 
service  was  over,  which  scarce  exceeded  half  an  hour,  the 
Queen  returned  in  the  same  state  and  order,  and  prepared 
to  go  to  dinner;  but  while  she  was  still  at  prayers,  we  saw 
the  table  set  out  with  the  fbllowing  solemnity. 

A  gentleman  entered  the  room,  bearing  a  rod.  and  along 
with  him  another  who  had  a  table  cloth,  which,  after  they 
had  both  kneeled  three  times  with  the  utmost  veneration, 
he  spread  upon  the  table ;  and  after  kneeline  again,  they 
both  retired.  Then  came  two  others,  one  with  the  rod  again ; 
the  other  with  a  salt-cellar,  a  plate  and  bread.  When  they 
had  kneeled,  as  the  others  had  done,  and  placed  what  was 
brought,  upon  the  table,  they  too  retired  with  the  same  cere- 
monies performed  by  the  first.  At  last,  came  an  unmarried 
lady  (we  were  told  that  she  was  a  Countess),  and  along 
with  her  a  married  one,  bearing  a  tasting-knife.  Thefi)rmer 
was  dressed  in  white  silk;  who,  when  she  had  prostrated 
herself  three  times  in  the  most  graceful  manner,  approached 
the  table,  and  rubbed  the  plates  with  bread  and  salt,  with 
a»  much  awe  as  if  the  Queen  had  been  present.  When  they 
had  waited  there  a  little  while,  the  yeomen  of  the  guard 
entered,  bare-rheaded,  clothed  in  scarlet,  with  a  golden  rose 
upon  their  backs,  bringing  in  at  each  turn  a  course  of  twenty- 
four  dishes,  served  in  plate,  most  of  it  gilt.  These  dishes 
were  received  bv  a  gentleman  in  the  same  order  they  were 
brought,  and  placed  upon  the  table,  while  the  lady-taster 
gave  to  each  of  the  guard  a  mouthful  to  eat  of  the  parti- 
cular dish  he  had  brought,  for  fear  of  any  poison.  During 
fhe  time  that  this  guard,  which  consists  of  the  tallest  and 
stoutest  men  that  can  be  found  in  all  England,  being  care- 

•  It  is  not  known  what  this  was. 


fully  leleeted  fbr  this  service,  were  bringing:  dinner,  twelve 
trumpets  and  two  kettle-drums  made  the  hall  ring  for  ^ojAT- 
an-hour  together.  At  the  end  of  this  oeremonrvl.  a  nninber 
of  unmarried  ladies  appeared,  who,  with  paiticolar  solem- 
nity, lifted  the  meat  off  the  table,  and  conveyed  it  into  the 
Queen  s  inner  and  more  private  chamber,  where,  after  she 
had  chosen  for  herself  tne  rest  goes  to  the  ladies  cf  the 
oourt. 

The  Queen  dines  and  snpe  alone,  with  very  few  attend 
ants ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  anybody,  foreigner  or  native,  ta 
admitted  at  that  time,  and  then  only  at  the  interoesaion  of 
somebody  in  power. 

Near  this  palace  is  the  Queen's  Park,  stocked  widi  deer. 
Such  parks  are  common  throughout  England,  bekmging  to 
those  who  are  distinguished  either  lor  their  rank  or  riches. 

Walpole,  in  his  dedication,  presamea  to  speak  aeom- 
fdlly  'bf  the  appearanoe  here  made  by  the  Queen, 
which,  he  says.  **  makes  one  smile.**  Bat  when  we 
read  of  the  respectful  ceremony  observed  in  decking 
her  Majesty's  table,  though  she  was  not  present,  and 
the  general  bending  of  the  knees  before  her.  we  must 
remember  that  they  were  the  customs  of  the  times  in 
5rhich  she  lived.  Her  father  had  been  treated  with 
the  same  deference.  It  is  mentioned  by  Fox,  in  his 
Aete  and  Manumente,  that  when  the  Locti  Chancellor 
went  to  apprehend  Queen  Catherine  Parr,  he  spoke 
to  the  king  on  his  knees.  James  the  First  suffered 
his  courtiers  to  omit  it.  And  again,  when  diqiosed 
to  smile  at  certain  symptoms  of  personal  vanity  in 
Elizabeth,  we  should  do  well  to  consider  what  mas- 
culine sense  was  couched  under  the  weaknesses  of 
our  Gi«ORiANAt,  who  gathered  round  her  the  largest 
and  brightest  assemblage  of  great  men  this  country 
ever  boasted;  scattered  the  projects  of  the  haughty 
Spaniard  to  the  winds ;  frustrated  the  "  knavish 
tricks**  of  the  Pope;  and  commanded  the  awe  of  a 
nation  like  England. 
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FAaswxLL,  Old  Tesrl  thy  destined  rmoe 

Will  quickly  have  a  dose; 
And  thou,  among  thy  forefisthersi 

Wilt  sink  into  repose. 
But  ere  to  dark  oblivion's  ahoreb 

Thy  qurit  wings  its  flight, 
I  £sin  would  take  thee  by  the  hand. 

And  kindly  say.  Good  night  I 

For  though  thy  lapse  hath  given  birth 

To  many  a  stormy  hour; 
Though  sighs  and  tears  have  marked  the  re^gn 

Of  pain*8  subduing  power; 
Tet  hath  its  scene  fidl  oft  been  deck*d 

In  sunshine,  and  delight ; 
A  thousand  joys  my  hesrt  hath  known^-^ 

But  all  are  past, — Good  night ! 

And  though  with  thee  thou  bear  away 

From  l^e*s  still-cherished  store. 
Days,  weeks,  and  months,  a  numeroos  trdB^ 

Thst  csn  return  no  more; 
Tet  will  the  loss  prove  gsin  to  those 

Who  wslk  in  Truth's  fair  light ; 
It  brings  them  nearer  to  their  home 

A^^  promised  rest,— <70od  night  1 

We  phrt  to  meet  no  m<»e,  old  f^Mnd^ 

Then  let  us'part  in  peace : 
Thou  speedost  to  eternity, 

Where  strife  and  discord  cesse; 
And  I,  if  future  years  be  mine^ 

How  swift  8oe*er  their  flight, 
Will  strive  their  purpose  to  fulfil. 

Then  wish  them  all  Good  night  I 
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XOGH  BADOOL;  OBSERTANCB  OV  &1BBATH. 

(A.D.  1887.  Oct) 

Wind  and  tide  prerented  our  reachinff  Loch  Ardvtur  bj 
water,  and  we  returned  to  Scourie.  The  following  convet 
aatiou,  olMraeteristic  of  the  people  of  this  part  of  the 
country,  pasted  between  me  and  my  guide,  a  boy,  on  the 
walk  to  Loch  Badool.  Pausing  be  asked  roe,  as  the  guide 
of  yesterday  had  done,  whether  I  travelled  on  Sunday  ?^ 
and,  on  being  interrogated  as  to  his  reason  for  putting 
this  question,  ne  replied,  ••  Because  no  one  will  carry  your 
bag  for  you ;  you  must  carry  it  yourself,  if  you  travel  to- 
morrow. You  might  perhaps  induce  some  one  to  do  it  by 
the  offer  of  lucre ;  but  he  would  not  be  permitted/*  **  Who 
would  interfere  ?**  **  Why  Mr.  Gordon,  or  any  other  minister, 
to  be  sure/*  '*  How  would  he  enforce  his  prohibition?" 
"  Why  by  making  the  man  who  disobeyed  it  stand  in 
church  (t.  e.  do  penance) :  and  he  would  do  quite  right** 
The  tone  which  the  boy  assumed  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
last  sentence,  implied  a  resolute  submission  to  the  authority 
of  his  minister,  and  surprise  at  my  not  anticipating  it 

In  Sutherlandshire,  especially  the  western  part  of  the 
county,  being  remote,  and  hitherto  little  visited  by 
strangers,  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  people  retain 
much  of  their  primitive  simplicity,  and  more  eaperially  in 
regard  to  religion  and  to  church-discipline.  The  authority 
of  the  Kirk  is  undisturbed  by  dissent;  my  guide*s  peremp- 
tory assertion  of  its  right  of  inflicting  ecclesiastical  nenal- 
tiet  for  transftreaaion  affords  some  proof  of  its  ascenaency. 
The  parochial  jurisdiction  is  often,  however,  rather  oligar- 
chicaUhan  monarchical ;  the  olders  and  leadin|p  parishioners 
frequently  assume  the  prerogative  of  pmeribing  and  regu- 
lating the  minister's  doctrine,  and  calling  him  to  rigorous 
account  for  any  deviation  from  it :  and  they  thus  bold  him 
in  a  sort  of  thraldom,  by  no  means  limited  to  mere  doc- 
trinal matters.  A  minister,  whom  I  met  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  described  to  me  with  nroob  feeling  the  annoy- 
ance to  which  he  had  been  subjected  by  such  control, 
during  some  years  in  which  he  had  held  a  parochial  charge 
in  Sutherlandshire.  This  overatimined  jurisdiction  of  the 
parishioners  is  by  no  means  confined  to  this  county.  It  is 
an  ahu80  of  the  system  of  discipline  adovted  in  the  Scot- 
tish church,  whicn  assigns  to  laymen  a  snare  of  ecclesias- 
tical authority. 

The  proo&  which  bave  been  offered  of  the  prevalence  of 
domestic  worship  among  the  Scottish  peasantry,  proves 
that  Biims's  exquisite  picture  in  bis  *'  Cottar* s  Saturday 
Night**  ia  not  a  poetical  fiction,  but  drawn  fh)m  living 
real i  ty.  The  compara tive  neglect  of  tbis  admirable  practice 
among  the  upper  classes,  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  now 
bappily.much  diminishing,  has  yet  spread  but  little  its  bane- 
ful influence  among  the  Tower,  in  Scotland.  The  religion 
of  their  forefathers  was  riveted  to  their  bosoms  by  per- 
secution, as  well  as  by  the  tenacious  attachment  to 
hereditary  creeds  and  practices  which  characterixes  these 
people.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  somewhat  dimi- 
nished strictness,  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath,  now  com- 
plained of  in  these  regions,  is  partly  attributed  to  the 
example  of  the  English  sheep-farmers,  who  had  been 
educated  in  a  different  school;  and  also  to  the  occasional 
desecration  of  the  sacred  day  by  English  travellers,  in  not 
observing  it  as  a  day  of  rest.  The  rigid  questioning  of 
ray  guides,  as  to  my  practice  on  this  head,  was  caused  by 
the  soreness  produced  in  their  minds  by  a  recent  instance 
of  such  reprehensible  conduct.  Our  countrymen,  who  vin- 
dicate Sunday-travelling  on  the  Continent  by  pleading  the 
propriety  of  conforming  to  the  customs  of  the  countries 
which  they  visit,  should,  for  consistency's  sake,  abstain 
from  it  in  Scotland. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  Justify  the  rigorous  mode  of  observing 
the  Sabbath  occasionally  adopted  in  Scotland,  or  the  means 
sometimes  resorted  to  for  enforcing  it.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend  by  what  sanction  the  more  strict  among 
the  people  vindicate  their  prohibition  of  a  walk  on  Sunday, 
exoept  to  church ;  nay,  even  forbid  a  fnan  a  stroll  in  hit 
«wn  garden*  on  that  day.    The  Sabbath  day's  journey,  im- 


plied in  the  exception  admitted,  is,  however,  a  term  of  .^ 
various  signification  in  different  parts  of  Scotland ;  indi 
eating,  in  the  Lowlands,  usually  a  moderate  walk,  but  in 
the  Highlands  and  Islands,  sometimes  more  than  a  day's 
journey,  or  voyage  not  always  practicable.  A  minister  con- 
demned in  strong  terms  the  conduct  of  a  gentleman  whom 
I  had  just  visited,  in  not  regulariy  attending  diurcb, 
though  separated  from  it  by  fifteen  miles  of  eea.  So  hr 
is  the  prohibitory  system  carried,  that  although  **  cleanli- 
ness **  has  been  pronounced  in  holy  writ  to  be  **  next  to 
godliness,**  the  act  of  shaving  on  Sunday  morning  is  offen« 
sive  in  some  parte  of  Scotland.  A  clergyman  assured  me 
that  rather  than  excite  displeasure  by  Uie  performance  of 
such  an  operation  on  Sunday,  he  accomplished  it  late  on 
Saturday  evening. 

The  national  observance  of  any  religious  rite  or  enstom, 
though  eminently  beneficial,  and  condud^'e  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word  to  the  glory  of  a  country,  is  neces- 
sarily not  without  ite  attendant  disadvantage.  FashioQ 
will  induce  some  to  comply,  from  formality,  hypocrisy,  or 
superstition ;  and  the  Scotch,  like  their  brethren  of  other 
nations  and  creeds,  are  not  exempt  from  the  charge  of 
fbrgetting,  in  their  attention  to  the  ceremonial,  a  doe 
regard  to  the  moral  obligations  of  the  law  ordaining  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Though  they  very  properly 
refhse  labour  on  Sunday,  even  when  tempted  to  it  by  ample 
inducements,  they  are  not  always  so  scrupulons  about 
indulging  in  idleness,  or  sometimes  drinking. 

One  insUnoe  occurs  to  my  recollection,  of  a  braaeh  «f 
that  golden  rule  of  holy  writ  which  enjoins  **  meicy  rather 
than  sacrifice.**  A  large  whale,  whose  jaw-bone  adorns 
the  garden-gate  of  a  laird  whom  I  visited,  near  Loch 
Linnhe,  got  stranded  on  the  shora  of  tiiat  arm  of  the  aea 
late  on  Saturday  evening.  The  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood all  flocked  to  the  prey;  but  finding  that  there  would 
not  be  time  sufficient  for  the  destruction  and  subsequent 
spoliation  of  the  animal  before  Sunday  morning,  ttiey 
lashed  their  prisoner  to  a  large  tree  till  Monday,  viewing 
him,  during  the  interval,  tossing  and  bellowing  in  the 
ahoal-water  in  which  he  was  prolonging  his  miaemblt 
existence. 

The  compulsory  observance  of  the  Sabbath  day,  enlbroed 
not  only  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  national  or  local 
usage,  but  by  the  arbitrary  end  summary  jurisdiction  of 
the  people,  is  a  practice  more  peculiar  to  Scotland.  A 
well-known  Ben  Nevis  guide  had  been  persuaded  by  two 
Englishmen  to  carry  a  bag  for  them  to  Inverness,  on  Sun- 
day :  as  he  was  passing  through  Glen  Urquhart  while  the 
preaching-folk,  as  persons  attending  churcn  are  sometimes 
called  in  Scotland,  and  not  from  disrespect,  were  assemJ^Ung, 
he  was  seized,  and  carried  also  thither,  and  heard  some 
pointed  denunciations  against  Sabbath-breaking,  the  mi- 
nister having  been  previously  apprized  of  the  strangers 
presence,  and  the  occasion  (rf  it.  From  church,  he  was 
conveyed  to  the  residence  of  a  respectable  parishioner,  who 
entertained  him  very  hospitably,  and  at  midnight  retomed 
him  his  bag,  and  suffered  him  to  pursue  his  journey. 

Opposite  extremes  partly  counteract  and  partly  beget 
each  other.     The  occasionally  extravagant  and   unduly 
rigorous  observance  of  the  Sabbath  in  Scotland,  produces, 
by  affording  something  like  a  pretext  for,  remissness  and 
irreverence  on  this  head  among  some  persona,  especially 
of  the  upper  classes,  whose  intercourse  with  England, 
or  superiority  to  popular  prejudices,  enables  them  to  per- 
ceive the  errors  of  their  countrymen,  without  sufiQciently* 
appreciating  the  virtues  of  w^hich  these  errors  are  the 
abuse.    To  Scotland,  whatever  these  errors  may  be,  must 
certainly  be  assigned  the  pre-eminence  over  every  other 
part  of  the  kingdom,  perhaps  of  the  world,  in  the  due 
adherence  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  sacred 
injunctions  respecting  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  The 
justice  of  this  remark  may  be  verified  by  any  one  who 
chances  to  pass  Sunday  in  a  large  town  in  Scotland.    The 
streets,  empty  and  deserted  during  the  eariv  hours  of 
morning,  are  suddenly,  as   the   hour  of  divine  service 
approaches,  thronged  with  TESt  mulfiitudeay  hugtening  in 
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period  6ttlhi688»  obviously  bent  on  the  Bolemn  purnose  for 
^hich  they  are  congregating,  to  their  respective  places  of 
worship.  As  the  churches  fill,  the  town  assumes  once 
more  the  appearance  of  a  city  of  the  dead ;  and  after  the 
conclusion  of  public  worship,  the  people  return  to  their 
homes  as  decorously  as  on  their  repairing  to  the  eelebra- 
tion  of  it.  In  the  evening,  the  suburbs  and  fields  in  the 
neighbourhood  may  be  seen  crowded  with  orderly  groups, 
epjoying  the  recreation  which  fresh  air  and  the  contem- 
plation of  nature  afibrd ;  and  not  endeavouring  to  banish, 
Dy  gregarious  dissipation,  the  seriousness  produced  by  the 
solemnity  of  which  they  had  partaken.  Such  has  been 
Scotland ;  may  she  long^  bear  engraven  on  her  front,  in 
this  respect,  though  in  others  its  impress  may  be  fast 
wearing  away,  the  stamp  of  the  hallowed  signet  of  anti- 
quity. 

tiOCH  SOOtTBIE;   CHAKGB  OF  IIANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 

Takinq  a  boat  at  Loch  Badcol,  I  proceeded  along  the 
oo«at  to  Loch  Scourie.  The  scenery  of  this  arm  of  the 
•ea  is  grand,  especially  at  its  upper  part,  which  1,  un&>r* 
tunately,  did  not  see.  The  house  of  a  gentleman,  formerly 
in  the  army,  who  rents  one  of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford's 
sheep-farms,  near  Loch  Ardvar,  afforded  me  a  very  com- 
fortaole  abode  during  Sunday.  The  people  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood have  suffi&red  from  the  unaccountable  caprice  of 
the  herrings,  which  formerly  frequented  Loch  Scourie, 
giving  employment,  twenty  years  ago,  sometimes  to  two 
hundred  fishing-vessels,  and  often  to  sixty  or  seventy  since 
that  period.  But  those  fish  have  since  entirely  forsaken 
this  part  of  the  coast*  Tbe  lobsters  which  abound  here 
are  carried  off  by  the  Orkneymen,  who  take  them  in 
boats  of  fourteen  feet  keel,  and  sell  them  to  the  smacks. 
Habit  is  a  main-spring  of  enterprise.  Those  islanders  who 
do  not  attempt  to  imitate  and  share  the  profits  of  strangers 
in  their  own  deep-sea  fishery,  will  explore  in  boats  the 
irestem  ooast  of  Scotland,  and  in  turn  rob  the  more  indo- 
lent natives  of  their  valuable  staple.  The  coast  of  Pem- 
brokeslkire  affords  a  similar  instance  to  those  which  have 
been  mentioned,  of  the  natives  thus  surrendering  their 
fishery  to  strangers,  the  Brixham  trawlers*. 

A  good  cheese,  of  excellent  quality,  is  produced  here, 

by  an  intermixture  of  the  milk  of  the  sheep,  the  goat,  and 

the  covr.    The  old  habits  and  superstitions  of  the  people 

are  fast;  on  the  wane ;  the  fiddler  has  displaced  the  piper, 

and  little  vestige  of  the  second  sight  can  be  traced.     My 

host  remembers  one  old  man  who  professed  it;  he  would' 

ooeasionally  make    a    practice  of   starting   up  when  on 

a  visit  in  a  cottage,  and  declaring  that  he  beheld  the 

fearful  vision.    But  his  credit  gradually  declined,  as  it  was 

discovered  that  his  prognostications  of  good  or  evil  fortune, 

were  regulated  by  tne  treatment  of  his  hosts. 

Lord  Stafford's  land  is  leased  in  large  farms,  ibr  nine- 
teen and  twenty-one  years,  and  to  cottars  for  seven  years, 
or  at  will.  Tne  tenants  of  the  large  farms  are  chiefly 
from  Northumberland  and  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  The 
practice  adopted  by  these  strangers,  of  taking  a  morning, 
i:  e.,  early  breakfkst,  at  six  o'clock,  consisting  of  milk  and 
porridge,  as  a  prelude  to  a  more  substantial  meal  at  nine, 
astonishes  the  Highlander,  who  is  satisfied  with  a  "dram." 
The  Englishman  carries  with  him,  wherever  he  goes,  his 
sturdy  appetite  for  substantial  food. 

Innovation  is  rapidly  spreading  te  the  remotest  ex- 
tremities of  Scotland.  The  advantages  resulting  from  the 
revolution  of  habits  and  manners,  are  not  without  their 
concomitant  evils.  But  the  natives,  naturally  enough  dis- 
posed to  lament  that  **  old  times  are  changed,  old  manners 
gone,**  are  too  ready  to  exaggerate  the  latter.  Among 
these,  is  enumerated  the  alleged  decline  of  military  spirit; 
but  this  has  resulted  from  the  single  circumstance  that 
military  service  is  very  little  required  in  time  of  peace. 
The  old  Highland  system  had  undergone  its  principal 
change  before  the  commencement  of  the  last  war,  and 
vet  never  was  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Sootch,  whether 
Lowlander  or  Highlander,  more  distinguished  than  during 
its  continuance :  though  educated  in  a  different  school,  and 
inheriting  different  habits,  the  soldiers  of  these  different 

*  It  has  been  already  mentiipied,  that  the  French  fishermen. were 
oontent  with  purchaaiag  fish  of  the  Brixham  boats,  till  prevented 
by  their  own  custom-houae  officers.  The  French  majr  now  be  seen 
carrying  off  the  herrings  under  the  cllfi's  of  Dover,  whilst  the  roes  of 
Deal  or  Dover  make  no  effort  to  dispute  the  prize  with  them.  The 
pilotage,  now  affording  but  scanty  remuneration,  and  other  employ- 
ment, supplied  by  th^shipping ,  may  have  induced  the  relinquish- 
ment of  the  fishery  on  the  part  of  these  people.    (1835.) 


tribes  miglit  fairly  assert  an  equal  claim  to  the  lanrds 

which  they  won :       • 

...  .In  each  well-foughten  field. 
We  kept  together  in  our  chivalry. 

The  mountaineer  is  not  now  compelled  to  make  his 
Winter  s  bed  on  the  heath,  and  to  dip  his  plaid  in  water,  that 
^hen  fl-ozen,  it  may  shield  him  from  the  external  cold,  and  to 
brave  with  bare  knees  the  alterations  of  climate,  or  to  be 
ready  at  the  whistle  of  a  leader,  or  the  challenge  of  an 
enemy,  to  grasp  his  claymore,  or  his  dagger,  and  to  dye 
his  fields  or  his  board  with  blood.  But  he  may  still,  though 
following  in  an  orderly  and  quiet  manner,  the  pursuits  of 
industry,  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  defend  his  country  at 
the  call  of  danger,  and  submit  to  all  the  rules  of  military 
discipline:  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  habits  of 
a  well-regulated  community  are  better  calculated  lo  increase 
the  physical  strength,  and  moral  energy  of  a  people,  and 
to  fit  them  for  the  exigences  of  regular  war,  than  the  law- 
less customs  of  tribes  subject  only  to  their  own  laws,  how- 
ever favourable  these  may  be  to  sudden  and  desperate 
efforts.  Peace  is  ttpt  to  produce  effeminacy,  and  it  ought 
to  be  counteracted  by  the  whole  tendency  of  education ;  but 
this  vice  can  never  unnen'e  the  mountaineers,  to  whom 
privation,  fatigue,  and  danger,  are  necessarily  habitual  from 
their  childhood. 

Antiquity  has,  however,  found  champions  resdved  to 
make  a  last  stand  in  its  defence.  Sir  Walter  Scott  did  not 
probably  foresee,  when  he  repeopled  his  native  land  with 
the  mighty  dead  of  former  ages,  that  he  should  not  only 
imbue  the  living  generation  with  the  spirit  of  their  fore- 
fathers, but  induce  them  to  re^assume  the  garb  of  the  Gae^ 
which  had  been  gradually  supplanted  by  the  monkey  fashions 
of  French  tailors.  The  amiable  and  persevering  enthu* 
siasm  of  General  Stewart  of  Garth  has  seconded  the 
ardour  of  the  poet. 

The  dress  having  been  restored  to  the  Highland  regi* 
ments,  after  the  use  of  it  had  been  prohibited  by  law,  and 
hence  immortalized  by  their  achievements  in  all  quarters 
of  the  globe,  has  thus  never  become  obsolete ;  and  many  of 
the  Highland  lairds  now  habitually  wear  it.  I  have  found 
myself  several  times  at  table  almost  the  only  individual 
not  clad  in  it;  and  once  at  Edinburgh,  when  the  majority 
of  guests  appeared  in  it,  at  the  table  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
The  lairds  sometimes  encourage  their  tenants  to  imitate 
their  example  by  rewards:  but  their  success  is  very  partial; 
and  except  at  a  festival,  or  fair,  the  kilt  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
seen,  in  th<^  Northern  Highlands.  The  Celtic  Society  has 
lent  its  powerful  assistance  to  the  lairds'  efforts,  and  the 
muster  of  the  clans  at  Edinburgh,  in  their  respective  tar- 
tans, under  royal  sanction,  the  assumption  of  the  dress  by 
the  monarch t  himself,  and  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  supplied  a 
potent  stimulant  to  the  spreading  taste.  The  most  sealous 
advocates  for  the  Highland  dress,  are  often  young  English* 
men  who  have  become  naturalized  in  Scotland,  and  are 
usually  much  fired  by  the  novelty,  as  well  as  charms,  of  a 
mountain  life.  Nor  must  be  forgotten  a  race  of  youthful 
aspirants  of  the  same  stamp, — th'e  students  of  English  uni* 
versities,— who  annually  seek  learned  retirement,  and  healthy 
exercise,  in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  who  deem  it  nght 
to  assume  the  supposed  dre^is  of  the  land  in  which  they 
sojourn.  The  fashion  will  have  its  day,  and  then  yield  to  the 
operation  of  the  causes  which  have  gradually  produced  its 
original  decay.  The  splendid  dress  in  question  was  adapted 
to  a  state  of  society  entirely  different  from  tlie  present:  to 
pedestrians, — before  roads  were  made,  and  horses  ridden,— 
to  men  compelled  to  bear  arms  in  self-defence,  and  to  wear 
the  distinguishing  garb  of  the  tribe  or  clan  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  from  which  they  derived  their  protection. 

Nobler  objects  than  the  revival  of  an  ancient  dress  have 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Celtic  and  other  Highland 
Societies,*-4he  preservation  of  the  ancient  language  and 

t  George  ^e  Fourth  was  much  censured  at  Glasgow  for  the  com- 
pliment which  he  paid,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  HighiaDders ;  and  it 
was  observed  that  nis  Majesty  might  as  reasonably  have  appeared  at 
St.  James*s  in  an  old  Welsh  dress,  as  at  Holyrood  Hou«e  in  aa  anti« 
quated  costume  of  a  fragmeat  of  the  Scottish  population.  I'he 
burden  of  the  offeace  was,  however,  laid  on  the  shouidere  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who,  it  was  said,  **  might  to  have  known  better,;"  and 
the  Monarch  was  held,  comparatively,  irresponsible ;  no  le^isthan  the 
courtly  and  good>humoured  alderman  of  the  city  of  London,  who, 
on  the  same  occasion,  invested  his  portly  form  in  the  airy  garb  of  a 
mountaineer.  An  elderly  lady  of  ancient  family,  in  the  Highlands, 
on  hearing  me  mention  the  observations  of  the  wortliy  ciiiiens  of 
Glasgow,  exclaimed  with  ^eat  emphasis,  "  The  Lowlanders  had  no 
reason  for  the  dissatisfaction  which  they  ^xpresfied:  they  did  not 
fight  for  Prince  Charles;  the  Hifhlanders  did;  and  the  King  knew 
t£it  they  would  fight  for  him  im&r  similar  circumstances," 
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nusio  of  the  countiy,  and  th«  enooaTagemeiit  of  manly 
games  aod  exercises,  which  are  as  well  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  physical  force,  as  the  conientuient  and  cheerfril- 
ness.  of  the  people.  Publio  amusements  cannot  he  depre- 
cated, unless  when  the  abuse  of  them  predominates  over  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  them.  The  assemblage  of  the 
Tillagers  at  a  cricket-match,  and  a  game  of  foot-balU  hockey, 
or  shinty,  if  not  accompanied  with  intoxication,  is  as  innocent 
as  the  priie-flght  is  degrading,  or  the  raoe.*course  destructive 
of  the  morals  both  of  the  upper  and  lower  classes.  Scotland 
protestii  against  the  former  of  these,  as  beneath  the  dignity 
of  a  rational,  and  unworthy  of  the  feelings  of  a  humane 
and  brave,  people ;  and  it  were  well  for  the  country,  if  the 
southern  practice  of  horse-racing  had  not  extended  to  the 
north;  but,  unfortunately,  it  has  been  introduced  at  the 
great  northern  meeting  at  Inverness,  and  several  of  the 
neighbouring  lairds  ride  their  own  horses,  and  undergo 
regular  training  for  the  purpose.  The  Scotch  gentry  need 
no  additional  incentive  to  spending  their  money. 

In  atlverting  to  the  stand  made  in  Scotland  on  behalf  of 
ancient  customs,  it  would  be  unpardonable  not  to  allude  to 
the  solitary  attempt  of  one  individuatto  recover  the  shadow 
-of  that  authority  which  has  been  enjoyed  by  bis  ancestors. 
But  Macdonell  of  Glengarry  is  no  more ;  and  no  successor 
has  been  found  to  harbour  the  phantom  of  chieftain$hip^ 
the  familiar  spirit  of  that  axdent  clansman's  waking  dreams. 

▲sbtnt;  walk  to  itllafool;  HSBBiNe  fisbxbt;  beet 

WYVIS. 

Thz  Kirk  of  AssTnt  is  fifteen  miles  distant  from  Sconrie. 
A  parliamentary  church  is  buildin|;  for  the  supply  of  a  popu- 
lation of  1000  persons,  who  are  situated  at  a  still  greater 
distance  from  it.  NotwithsUnding  the  destitution  of 
spiritual  superintendence  in  this  large  and  populous  parish, 
it  contains  but  one  dissenter:  the  reason  assigned  for  this 
circumstance  here,  as  elsewhere,  in  these  vast  districts, 
which  dissent  has  little  penetrated,  is  that  the  people  are 
loo  poor  to  defray  the  expense  of  spiritual  instruction. 

Medical  aid  is  still  less  within  reach,  being  sought 
when  needed,  which  is  seldom,  on  the  eastern  coast.  As  it 
was  impossible  to  attend  cburch,  my  host  read  to  his  family 
a  sermon  of  Dr.  John  Erskine:  he  has  a  librarr  consisting 
chiefly  of  religious  books.  We  ascended  a  hiU  above  this 
bouse,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  towering 
peaks  of  Coy  Craig,  and  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Kyle. 
The  sides  of  this  hill  were  not  long  aso  covered  with  wood. 

The  road  to  Assynt  passes  under  the  precipitous  ridges 
of  Coy  Craig,  and  falls  in  at  the  lake  side  with  the  yet 
unfinished  road  from  Bonar  Bridge  to  Loch  Inver,  which 
will  establish  the  hitherto  irregular  communication  between 
the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  Scotland.  The  shores  and 
inlets  of  Loch  Assynt,  as  well  as  the  adjoining  hills,  are 
sprinkled  with  copse,  and  the  fine  heights  of  Coy  Craig 
and  Ben  Ewe  are  striking  objects  from  uem. 

The  old  castle  of  Ardvrack  stands  on  a  small  locky  pro- 
montory, on  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  once  defendea  by 
cannon,  which  have  been  fbund  buried,  either  by  accident 
or  design :  the  pfoprietor  intends  to  dig  them  up.  The 
keep  and  part  of  the  ruined  apartments  still  exist.  This 
casue  belonged  anciently  to  tbe  Macleods,  who  sold  it  to  the 
Mackenxies  of  Seaforth,  of  whom  the  Sutherland  family  pur- 
chased it ;  and  the  Mackensie  clan  are  said  to  have  been  so 
indignant  at  the  transfer,  that  they  attacked  and  burnt  it. 
The  last  of  the  Mackencies  was  a  man  of  gigantic  stature. 
It  was  the  discovery  of  a  bone,  which  the  Mackensies  claimed 
as  his,  that  caused  the  battle  in  the  churchyard  of  Assynt, 
which  was  related  in  a  former  part  of  these  Sketches. 
Within  gunshot  of  the  castle,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
stands  ar  ancient,  half-ruined  mansion,  containing  a  double 
set  of  apartments,  and  presenting  a  handsome  front  of  two 
rows  of  windows,  six  in  each.  A  fiirious  feud  once  raged 
between  the  family  who  inhabited  this  mansion,  and  their 
neighbours  at  the  castle. 

The  church  of  Assynt  is  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and 
near  it  is  the  manse,  where  I  found  ample  and  cordial 
hospitality.  The  minister  was  zealously  promoting  educa- 
tion in  his  parish,  finding  great  eagerness  for  it  In  proof  of 
this,  he  stated  that  old  women  might  be  seen  at  the  schools 
learning  in  the  same  class  with  their  daughters,  and  that 
tbe  more  learned,  who  were  acquainted  with  English,  were 
in  the  habit  of  translating  passages  into  Gaelic,  for  tbe  use 
of  their  relatives  and  neighbours.  The  minister  assured 
me  that  family  prayer  was  universal  in  his  parish. 

Pr.  Ross,  the  minister  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of 


Loch  Broom,  tho  ittosl  extensive  in  Seodaodt,  is  taoan&enl 
one  of  the  best  GrS^lic  scholars  of  which  the  moiih.  can  boaat. 

From  Assynt  to  Ullapool  is  twenty-ei^  miles.     My 
enlarging  in  description  of  the  scenery  of  thU  ^^U^  may  be 
excuMd  by  its  merits,  and  by  the  additional  trnvcoMtana^ 
that  it  has  escaped  the  notice  of  travellers.    Seven  miles 
from  Assynt,  I  quitted  the  new  road,  taking  a  soatbern 
direction;  and  soon  eryoyed  from,  the  summit  of  a  pass,« 
singularly- grand  prospect.    To  south-west  appeared  a  spa- 
cious lake,  embosomed  in  lulls,  sprinkled  with  numerooi 
islands,  winding  underneath  the  base  of  Cool   Mere,  s 
mountain  broken  into  three  paaks,  the  central  of  whiefa  ■ 
conical,  and  much  resembles  Skiddaw.    Another  monotaai 
equallv  picturesque  towers  over  its  shoulder.     As  we  i^ 
vsnced,  the  further  part  of  the  lake  opened   in  all  sts 
expanse  on  the  river,  stvetching  to  the  base  of  Soul  Tua, 
or  the  Sugar-loaf  Hill,  lofty,  &rupt,  and  rounded  at  iii 
summit.    The  dreariness  of  the  country  through  wlucii  oor 
track  led  us,  was  pleasantly  relieved  by  a  weH-cultiTated 
and  well-peopled  valley.  • 

From  the  summit  of  the  next  pass  whicli  we  nmdnei, 
the  noble  peaks  of  Coul  More' were  disclosed  on  die  n^bt^ 
separated  nrom  Coul  Beg,  appearing  further  southwaxd,  by 
a  lake  over  which  the  Sugar4oaf  Hill  towered  in  the 
distance,  occupying  a  new  and  highly-picUiresane  leiaiive 
position  in  regard  to  the  other  mountains,  un  oor  ap- 
proaching Coul  Be^  a  few  miles  Author  on,  a  fine  duster 
of  mountains,  called  m  the  Gaelic  language  by  a  w^m^  gig. 
nifying  the  Birds*-hill,  came  into  view;  between  which  and 
Coul  Beg  rises  the  Stack,  a  conical  mountain  in  a  hna 
with  the  Sugar-loaf,  to  which  it  has  a  dose  resemblaoee^ 
both  in  its  shape,  and  in  its  grouping  with  the  higher 
inland  mountains.  The  two  ranges,  ranking  in  height  wilk 
the  mountains  of  Sky  and  Arran,  form  that  oouspilete  ram- 
part of  which  I  surveyed  a  portion  from  the  Isle  of  Hands. 
rising  from  the  se^in  the  shape  of  a  glacis,  defended  from 
its  tempestuous  inroadk  by  a  bold  and  rugged,  ootwoik. 
The  level  of  the  country  to  westward  is  much  eleraied*  mui 
very  dreary.  ,  About  seven  miles  from  Ullapool,  we  entered 
an  extensive  green  valley,  sprinkled  with  cottages,  through 
which  a  mountain-river  flows  te  the  sea„  which  now  became 
visible,  gemmed  with  islands  of  which  Martin  is  the  priiH 
cipal,  biMsked  by  the  bold  promontory  which  separates  the 
greater  from  the  lesser  Loch  Broom,  llie  cottages  were 
wretched :  none  of  the  people  spoke  English.  We  scrambled 
hence  up  the  side  of  a  neatly  precipitous  ridge ;  following 
the  course  of  a  torrent  which  forms  some  fine  cataracts,  and 
descending  into  the  valley  of  Strath  Kenard  by  fording  a 
river,  gained  the  road,  and  ascended  the  opposite  mountaiov 
which  is  very  steep,  from  whence  we  perceived  Ullapool,  a 
large,  but  compactly  built  village,  situated  on  a  cultivated 
level  plain,  on  the  bank  of  the  greater  Loch  Broom. 

The  inn  at  Ullapool  might  pass  for  an  old  deserted  manor- 
house,  promising  well  from  its  exterior,  and  the  sise  of  its 
apartments,  but  indicating  better  days  by  their  half-ruined 
state.    The  condition  of  uie  inn  is  moumfriUy  emblematic 
of  the  generally  declining  state  of  the  village.    Its  neat» 
commodious,  tiled  houses,  are  partly  forsaken;  and  the  laige 
store-houses  erected  for  the  fishery  are  disused.    Fishing- 
stations  were  formed  with  great  expectations  of  profit  by 
the  British  Fishing  Company,  at  Ullapool,  Tanera,  and 
Loch  Torridon,  on  the  western  coast.    Both  the  latter  have 
failed.    Ullapool,  though  it  has  much  declined,  still  carries 
on  a  trifling  fishery.    The  cause  of  the  unfortunate  result 
of  these  speculations,  has  been  the  disappearance  of  Ciie 
fish,  which  formerly  frequented  these  bays  in  soch  vast 
shoals  as  almost  to  choke  the  sea,  but  now  arrive  addooi* 
and  in  small  detachments. 

The  extraordinarily  capricious  movements  of  the  herrings 
are  not  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  They  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  introduction  of  steam-vessels,  but  without  reason; 
for  Loch  Fyne,  whose  waters  are  perpetually  molested  by 
paddles,  abounds  in  herrings ;  whilst  the  bays  on  this  coas^ 
which  steam-vessels  have  not  disturbed,  have  been  deserted 
by  these  fish.  The  disappearance  of  the  herrings  at  Ulla- 
pool being  contemporaneous  with  the  erection  of  the  village 
and  fishing-establishment,  has  been  by  some  persons  attri- 
buted to  the  noise  occasioned  by  the  progress  of  the  work. 
The  occurrence  of  a  similar  phenomenon  on  the  coast  of 
Donegal,  when  the  Right  Hon.  Burton  Conyngham,  assisted 
by  a  i^rant  from  the  Irish  pariiament,  formed  a  fishing- 
establishment,  and  laid  down  roads  at  considerable  expense, 
being  subsequent  to  the  completion  of  the  nndeitaking» 
has  been  generally  explained  in  the  same  maoner*:  and 
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it  is  remarkable  that  &  Mrresponding  result  seemed  to  fol- 
low from  the  erection  of  fighing-estsblishments  on  the  coast 
of  Sw«den,  south  of  Oottenburg ;  the  herrmgE  nhich  pre- 
viously abounded  in  the  adjacent  sea,  having  about  thai 
time  deBorted  it;  and,  according  to  one  of  the  most  eminent 
naturalists  of  that  country,  in  connequence  of  the  dis- 
turbance which  they  had  erperienced.  Fncts  cerlainiy  bear 
out  ttiis  mode  of  accounting  for  the  phenomenon.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  explain  the  dl 
of  tha  visits  of  the  herrings  to  places  in  which  6: 
eitablishmenls  have  not  been  formed ;  and  the  circumi 
of  the  Sib  having  not  returned  to  their  old  haunts  Ions 
attar   the  coasts  have  resumed  their  former  atillnesa  and 

Although  the  occasional  movements  of  these  fish  may 
be  mysterious,  little  doub't  is  now  asrertained  respecting  the 
geneial  course  and  purpose  of  their  migration. 

Observation  has  proved  the  absurdity  of  that  old  notion 
which  still  occasionally  finds  its  way  into  print,  having 
got  too  great  hold  on  the  popular  imagination  to  be  at 
once  eradicated,  that  the  herrings  absconded  annually 
Avm  that  great  supposed  emporium  of  Bsh  as  as  welt  of 
men,  the  north,  and  being  broken  into  two  grand  divisions, 
by  the  intervention  of  &e  Shetland  Isles,  invested  the 
coasu  of  Great  Britain,  and  then  returned  again  to  the 
cold  latitudes  from  which  they  issued.  It  is  now  ascer- 
tained that  these  fish  are  migratory,  only  as  they  change 
their  abode  ftom  deep  to  shallow  water,  for  the  purpose 
of  deposhing  tbeir  spawn,  and  again  to  deep  water 
when  this  process  is  terminated.  It  is  creditable  to  tho 
accuracy  of  observation  of  tome  of  the  correspondents 
whose  reports  are  given  in  the  Slatislicat  Survey,  that  they 
advanced  this  opinion  respecting  the  herrings  at  a  time 
when  the  visionarytheory  which  has  been  adverted  to  was 
little  disputed.  Their  ttat«menl  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  discoveries  of  naturalists,  and  especially  the  valuable 
testimony  of  Mr.  Neilson,  the  most  eminent  living  natu- 
ralist of  Sweden,  who  has  made  the  habits  of  the  herring 
the  object  of  bii  particular  study.  In  prosecuting  his  re- 
■earches  respecting  these  fish,  he  enjoyed  singular  ad- 
vantages, baving  been  deputed  by  the  Swedish  government 
to  survey  the  coast  of  Norway  for  the  purpose.  He  has 
ascertained  that  the  herrings  are  of  distinct  speciea  in  the 
diftrent  latitodea  in  which  they  are  found,  whether  in 
tbe  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  in  the  Cattegat.  or  on  the  western 
eoaat  of  Norway;  and  as  these  diitinct  species  do  not 
intermingle,  their  only  movements  can  be  between  deep 
ftnd  shallow  water,  according  to  tbe  season. 

In  reference  to  tbe  local  movementB  of  the  herrings  oa 


the  Biiiieb  coast,  I  would  venture  the  conjecture  that,  in 
subordination  to  tbe  main  purpose  of  spawning  in  shallow 
water,  they  ore  chiefly  regulated  by  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
railing  wind. 

The  south-west  wind  blows  in  our  islands  during  nine 
months  of  tbe  year;  and  usually  with  little  interruption 
during  the  Summer  and  Autumn.  Now  if,  as  it  may  ba 
nalurally  supposed  would  be  tbe  case,  the  herrings  would 
seek  a  sheltered  shore  for  the  deposition  of  tbeir  spawn, 
they  would  migrate  in  the  Autumn,  the  period  assigned  to 
tbia  process,  to  the  tastcm  coast,  and  return,  after  it  bad 
been  completed,  to  the  deep  sea  from  which  they  had  issued. 
And  this  is  precisely  their  course.  They  first  appear  off 
the  north-west  coast  of  Scotland  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
proceed  along  the  norlbem,  and  swarm  on  tbe  north- 
eastern in  July;  and  descending  along  the  eastern,  reach 
Cromarty  Bay  about  September,  and  commence  and  con- 
tinue spawning,  in  sheltered  places,  especially  off  Yar- 
mouth, till  the  end  of  October.  In  October  they  reach 
the  straits  of  Dover,  and  continue  in  the  east  part  of 
the  Channel  duKng  that  and  the  following  monlli,  when 
the  sea  may  be  seen  covered  with  their  spawn,  drifted 
probably  from  the  eastern  coast.  Then  pursuioK  a 
westerly  direction,  having  fiilfiUed  the  purpose  for  which 
they  resorted  to  tbe  eastern  const,  they  reach  tbe  coast 
of  Devon  in  November,  accompanied  by  the  young  fry", 
and  finally  vauish  altogether  off  the  Land's  End  of  Corn- 
wall in  March,  except  some  few  individuals  which  may 
be  occasionally  caught  during  the  whole  of  ibo  year.  In 
the  interval  between  March  and  June,  the  period  at  which 
they  are  lost  si^ht  of  at  the  'south-west  extremity  of  our 
island,  and  re-appear  at  the  north-west,  they  pursue  tbeir 
course  in  deep  water ;  and  if  they  continue  to  proceed  during 
these  months  at  the  same  rate  at  which  they  advance 
during  the  remaining  nine,  they  cannot  depart  far  from 
our  shores.  There  probably  they  form  the  complete  circuit  of 
our  island ;  and  tbe  supposition  that  tbeir  movement  bears 
reference  to  spawning,  and  is  regulated  by  tbe  wind,  in 
regard  to  this  purpose,  is  obvious  and  natural. 

The  descent  of  the  herrings  along  the  western  coast  of 
Scotland  and  into  the  Irish  Channel,  offers  no  objection  to 
the  above  supposiiion.     They   resort   to  those   bays   and 

■  The  net  used  ofi'  the  cosrt  of  Devon  is  contrived  u  u  10  allow 
the  Toung  fish  to  pua  unmolested.    It  is  biluned  y  one  end  la  an 

coune  or  the  hernnes;  about  ten  feel  io  deplb.  The  upper  part  is 
floated  hj  corks;  the  lower  kept  down  b)>  leads.  The  mesh  is 
adspied  to  the/ui'-fTDun  liu  of  the  herrini;  the  Gab  endeavouring 
10  paH,  advances  u  far  as  the  dorsal  En,  wben,  oa  altcmptioi  to  get 
back,  it  ii  caatht  by  lb*  (illi. 
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ootstB  wliieb  are  Bhettered  from  the  S.  W.  wind,  such  a» 
the  Clyde  and  its  various  lochs,  and  mif^rate  from  the 
western  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Isle  of  Man  in  Sep- 
tember, the  period  of  spawning;  whilst  their  visits  are 
irregular  to  those  hays  on  the  western  coast  which  are 
exposed  to  the  West  winds. 

The  minor  fluctuations  in  the  progress  of  these  fish  are, 
doubtless,  governed  by  the  wind,  as  they  advance  and 
recede,  still  making  good  their  wav  in  a  direction  always 
opposite  to  that  horn  which  it  blows.  The  progressive 
movement  may  also  have  reference  to  a  perpetual  and  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  food. 

It  is  possible  that  the  curious  &ct  of  the  pilchards 
proceeding  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  herrings, 
those  fish  appearing  off  the  coast  of  Cornwall  in  August, 
and  moving  eastward,  up  a  part  of  the  Channel,  till  Novem- 
ber, and  then  disappearing  altogether,  mav  have  given  rise 
to  the  supposition  of  two  divisions  of  herrings,  as  the 
pilohanls*  differ  so  little  iVom  the  herrings,  that  they  might 
easily  be  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  species.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  disappearance  of  the  pilchards  about  the  coast 
of  Devon,  is  exactly  contemporaneous  with  the  advance  of 
the  herrings  to  the  same  part  of  the  Channel.  The  intei^ 
mingling  and  conflicting  of  these  approaching  hosts,  is 
obviated  by  the  instinctive  retreat  of  the  former,  not  in  the 
path  of  its  former  advance,  but  into  deep  water. 

The  abode  of  the  herrings  in  the  great  deep  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  breedini;^  season  of  their  persecutors, 
the  gannets,  or  solan  geese,  which  prey  principally  on  them. 
These  birds  may  be  then  seen  congregated  en  masse  on 
their  great  citadels,  the  Bass  Roch  in  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
and  the  Ailsa  Crag  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  performing 
the  process  of  incubation  and  feeding  their  young.  As 
soon  as  they  are  emancipated  from  these  duties,  and  are 
again  on  the  wing,  the  herrings  re-appear  in  their  neigh- 
borhood, and  draw  them  gradually  from  their  seouesterod 
retreats  to  the  frequented  and  busy  coasts  of  the  Channel. 

Ullapool,  the  victim  of  herring  caprice,  has  not  been 
altogether  deserted  by  the  fish.    The  day  of  my  visit  hap- 

Sened  to  be  one  of  the  few  lucky  days  which  renve  the 
ormant  spirit  of  the  impoverished  inhabitants.  The 
rumour  of  the  approach  of  a  numerous  shoal,  which  now 
seldom  murmurs  along  the  silent  banks  of  the  lake,  had 
drawn  forth  all  the  boats,  and  they  were  returning  well 
laden  with  their  spoils.  I  shared  in  the  good  fortune  of 
the  fishermen,  for,  save  for  their  seasonable  provision,  I 
must  have  contented  myself  again  with  a  dinner  of  vege- 
tables ;  for  my  hostess  having  expressed  her  regret  that  she 
had  no  meat,  returned  with  a  different  report,  and  promised 
roe  some  excellent  mutton,  which  had  been  kept  the  proper 
time;  and  at  length  she  placed  on  the  table  a  dish  of 
nashed  mutton,  well  steeped  in  sauce,  the  meaning  of 
which  I  knew  well  from  former  experience, — ^that  the  meat 
was  too  tough  for  mastication;  and  such  proved  to  be  the 
fact.  She  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  old 
meat  had  been  too  long  kept,  and  that  a  sheep  had  been 
actually  killed  and  dressed  for  my  dinner  since  my  arrival. 
The  inn-keeper  furnished  me  with  a  guide,  and  tliree 
stout  ponies  from  Dingwall.  Coasting  Loch  Broom,  and 
ascending  a  valley  watered  by  a  river,  and  adorned  with  rich 
wix)d,  we  reached  the  little  inn  of  Vasacrlnach.  The  land- 
lord supplied  me  with  a  real  treat :  some  musty  wheat  bread, 
the  luxury  of  which  no  Englishman  can  appreciate,  who 
has  not  fared  for  a  fortnight  on  oat-cake  and  barley-scones. 
The  whole  road  was  very  rough,  and  intercepted  by  in- 
numerable torrents,  some  of  which  formed  very  fine  cata- 
racts. But  there  was  no  time  for  admiring  them ;  speed 
being  the  order  of  the  day,  as  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and 
every  hour  increased  the  water:  our  horses,  indeed,  already 
kept  their  footing  with  difficulty  at  the  fords,  and  the  guide 
doubted  the  practicability  of  passing  some  streams  tefore 
us.  To  retreat  would  be  probaoly  under  such  circumstances 
as  difficult  as  to  advance ;  and  detention  in  a  desert  without 
shelter,  would  be  no  pleasant  alternative.  A  succession  of 
high  beathery  mountains,  and  broad  straths,  down  which 
rolled  streams  now  rapidly  swelling  into  rivers,  formed  the 
unvaried  features  of  the  surrounding  scenery.    We  paused 

•  For  difTerence  between  the  pilchard  and  herring,  see  Saturday 
Magntine,  Vol.  111.,  p.  217.  There  is  another  mode  of  distinguishing 
the  pilchard  fronMe  herring,  resorted  to  in  the  West  of  England, 
by  placing  the  fish  in  the  frying-pan.  The  herring  is  said  to  be  never 
fat  enough  to  fry  itself;  whilst  half  a  dozen  pilcaards,  in  their  best 
state,  would  amply  supply  a  frying-pan  with  fat.  But  this  resuh 
arises,  perhaps,  from  the  different  period  at  which  the  herrings  and 
pilcnards  visit  that  part  of  the  coast ;  the  pilchards  in  their  fat,  the 
Aerrings  ia  their  lean,  season. 


only  to  bait  and  re«{  tfia  tiorMs.  Wa  tieeocted  at  lengtli 
to  an  open  country,  forming  part  of  a  branl  buttreM  of 
Ben  Wyvis,  whfch  was  once  supposed  to  dispott  the  palm 
of  pre-eminence  with  Ben  Nevis,  but  is,  in  fact,  Vnrer  by 
several  hundred  feet  The  evening  fortunately  brightened  ; 
and  the  setting  sun  lightened  with  its  parting  rays  ihe 
massy  ridges  which  form  the  western  rampart  of  this 
mountain,  a  vast  round  pile,  concealing  its  summit  from 
our  view. 

The  clouds,  gradually  scattered  hy  a  strong  breezei  on- 
covered  a  boundless  and  confused  heap  of  ahapeleia  hiUs, 
drearv  and  inhospitable  as  **  the  waste  dominions  of  the 
dead. '    The  stamp  of  our  horses*  feet  raised  a  stately  stag: 
the  "  antler'd  monarch"  of  the  wilderness,  who  appeantf 
little  alarmed  at  our  approach,  stood  gazing  on  us  lor  Mtna 
time,  at  a  short  distance,  and  then  wall^  slowly  away. 
The  last  few  miles  carried  us  through  a  series  of  wooded 
valleys.    Otir  ponies  trotted  into  Dingwall,  after  a  rapid 
and  rough  journey  of  fifty  miles,  apparently  aa  fireah  as 
when  they  started. 

DCfGWALL;    CROKARTY  BAT;    BITSE  QOOXAIf}    ftALMOIr 

FISHERY. 

Dingwall  may  be  considered  the  Roebampfan  of  the 
Highlands,  so  thickly  is  its  pleasant  neighbourhood  stodded 
with  gentlemen's  seats,  the  residences  of  main-land  attd 
island  lairds,  chiefly  Mackensies.  Among  these,  Brahan 
Castle,  on  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Oran  and  Conan, 
the  seat  of  the  Seaforths,  is  pertiaps  pre-eminent  in  the 
beauty  of  its  situation.  In  the  comfort  and  luxury  of  these 
mansions,  the  tourist  speedily  foteets  his  toils  and  toakings, 
and  may  recruit  his  strength  for  fresh  excursiona. 

Cromarty  Bay,  at  the  head  of  which  Dingwall  is  situated, 
the  only  harbour  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  aooeasiUe 
at  low  water  to  large  vessels,  is  guarded  by  two  round  pco> 
montories  called  the  Suters.  The  war-prices  of  com  haie 
brought  the  neighbouring  districts  into  rich  culture. 

The  river  Cunan,  which  flows  into  the  Firth  at  Dingvall, 
from  which  Mrs.  Hay  Mackenzie  derived  ibrmerly  a  rent 
of  £700  a  year,  was  once  celebrated  for  the  abundanoe  of 
salmon,  previous,  it  is  said,  to  the  use  of  the  stake-nets  in 
the  Firth,  to  which  the  exclusion  of  the  fish  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  river  is  attributed;  but  these  instru* 
meats,  if  used  under  proper  regulations,  have  not  been 
found  to  produce  such  effects.  The  importanre  of  the 
salmon-fishery  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  pobiie, 
and  the  fact  of  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  fish,  in  many 
places  in  which  it  formeriy  afforded  an  ample  ftoSu  i* 
regarded  with  too  much  indifference. 

Salmon  abounds  naturally  in  all  the  rivers,  estaariea, 
and  coasts  of  the  British  Isles,  affording  an  article  of  sub* 
sistence,  as  well  as  of  luxury,  to  all  classes  of  people ;  and 
its  presenation  has  been  made  the  sul^ect  of  aumeroos 
statutes,  regulating  the  conflicting  interests  of  different 
proprietors,  llie  objects  of  legislation  on  the  aubjeot 
should  be  twofold  :^to  afford  such  protection  to  the  ffsh  aa 
may  secure  the  most  constant  and  abundant  supply  in  aU 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  prevent  mutual  interference 
of  allowed  rights.  Differences  of  opinion  are  sntertained 
by  the  best  informed  persons  as  to  the  natural  history  of 
the  salmon,  and  the  times  proper  for  permitting  and  pio- 
hibitin^?  the  fishing.  But  there  are  oertaia  undisputed 
facts,  which  might  form  the  basis  of  laws;  via.,  that  cto 
salmon  ascend  the  rivers  for  the  purpose  of  spawning; 
that  they  return  to  the  sea  after  depositing  their  spaw« ; 
that  they  are  then  a  foul  state,  unfit  for  food ;  that  te 
young  fry  evolve  in  the  Spring  of  the  year  from  the  ova 
deposited,  and  that  they  also  oeseend  to  the  aeoT  That 
impediments,  preventing  the  periodical  ascent  of  the  fish 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  rivers,  for  the  purpose  of  epawning, 
and  their  descent  as  belts,  or  newHipawned  flih,  or  yoiiof 
fry,  returning  to  the  sea,  ought  to  be  protiilnted,  as  inter* 
fering  with  the  continuance  of  the  speeies.  Henee  ths 
I  close  QT  fence  season,  during  which  the  fishing  ia  rendered 
{  illegal,  differing  according  to  the  different  times  at  whidi 
the  fish  enter  and  quit  the  rivers,  varying,  aa  it  haa  been 
ascertained;  according  to  local  ctrcumstanoea.  But  this 
difference  of  regulation  renders  it  extremely  diffiealt  to 
prevent  the  illegal  catching  of  salmon,  as  the  sale  beoemei 
I  legal  as  soon  as  a  single  nver  is  open;  it  being  tttposstble 
!  to  ascertain  from  what  river  the  aadmon  offered  in  the 
market  has  been  taken.  That  the  Uw  on  tide  satgect  wutif 
be  at  once  simple  and  valid,  it  ought  to  be  ■nifarm;  and 
would  be  so,  if  it  depended  on  the  spawning-seaaoQ  of  tba 
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salmon,  whica  baa  Veetx  proved,  by  the  concurrent  testi- 
mouy  of  all  the  vitnesaea  examined  by  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  the  same  in  all  the  rivers. 

"  They  all  agree,"  says  the  able  writer  of  a  pamphlet, 
published  in  1 827,  entitled  an  "  Inquiry  into  the  present 
state  and  means  of  Improvmg  the  Salmon-Fisheries,  &c/* 
*'  in  fixing  one  and  the  same  time  for  the  descent  of  the 
fry ;  a  circumstance  which  goes  far  to  show  that  the  depo- 
sition of  the  ova  must  also  he  nearly  about  the  same  season 
everywhere. 

**  2ndlv.  The  witnesses  often  confound  the  ascent  of  the 
clean  fish  in  the  Spring  with  that  of  the  spawners,  and 
speak  of  an  earli/  river  as  if  they  meant  early  in  spawning, 
while  they  mean  only  that  the  clean  fish  may  be  found  in 
it  sooner  than  other  rivers." 

Now  the  fence-months,  as  established  by  law  in  the  dif- 
ferent rivers  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
vary,  according  to  the  minutes  of  evidence  given  by  the 
same  Author,  between  the  12th  of  August  and  the  23rd  of 
December,  for  the  commencement,  and  the  30th  of  No- 
vember and  the  15th  of  May,  for  the  close;  a  difference 
manifestly  groundless  and  absurd.  The  consequences  are 
most  pernicious:  the  nets  are  set  in  many  rivers  even 
befo/e  the  fish  have  spawned ;  the  kelts,  or  newly-spawned 
fish,  though  unfit  for  food,  are  also  taken,  and  the  small 
fry  are  destroyed  by  the  dragging  of  the  nets,  w  hich  are  of 
the  seine  or  coble  kind,  over  tne  bed  of  the  river.  The 
cruive,  another  instrument  for  taking  the  •fish,  though  by 
Act  of  Parliament  its  wires  should  be  so  far  apart  (three 
inches  being  the  prescribed  interval,)  as  to  allow  the  pas- 
sage of  fish  of  seven  pounds  in  weight,  is  fashioned  by  the 
cupidity  of  the  proprietor,  and  catches  breeders  indiscri- 
minately with  other  fish.  It  is,  however,  less  objectionable 
than  the  coble-net,  not  being  injurious  to  the  young  fry. 
The  pretexts  used  for  these  various  methods  of  extermi- 
nating the  race,  is  the  appearance  of  the  early  fish  in  the 
rivers*  The  ascent  of  the  salmon  is  infinenced  by  various 
causes:  the  comparative  eoolnesa  of  the  river,  and  the 
attacks  of  an  insect  called  the  sea-louse,  from  which  the 
fresh  water  rids  them;  hut,  for  the  purpose  of  spawning,  it 
occurs  generally  in  September  and  October,  and  Uiey 
deposit  their  spawn  in  Nbvember,  December,  January, 
and  February. 

Now  the  Author  of  the  "  Inuuiry"  remarks,  with  refo- 
fbrenee  to  the  earlff  fish,  that  they  would  remain  in  the 
upper  pools  of  the  nvers  till  the  fishing  season  commenced, 
if  it  were  deferred  to  a  later  period,  as  they  would  be 
detained  in  them  by  the  causewhich  originally  determined 
their  ascent,  and  thus  becofldBkhe  sure  prixe  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  upper  fishery ;  but  immediate  profit,  result- 
ing £rom  the  high  prices  paid  for  the  first-caught  salmon  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Sprmg,  in  London,  and  other  places, 
affords  a  strong  temptation  to  the  premature  and  destructive 
fishery  which  the  Legislature  unfortunately  sanctions. 

The  interest  of  the  proprietors,  in  regard  to  increasing 
the  quantity  of  fish  sent  to  market,  is  at  issue  with  that  of 
the  public,  because,  aa  the  price  varies  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  the  quantity  offered  for  sale,  an  equal  sum  may  be  got  in 
exchange  for  a  small  quantity.  A  society  was  formed  in 
London  some  years  ago,  during  a  scarcity,  for  the  relief  of 
the  distressed  manufacturers  and  other  poor  of  the  metro- 
polis. In  the  course  of  their  inc^uiries,  they  ascertained 
that  the  masters  of  the  vessels  which  conveyed  the  mack- 
erel to  London  from  the  coasts,  were  accustomed  to  cast 
into  the  river  a  large  part  of  their  cargoes,  for  the  purpose 
of  enhancing  the  price  of  the  remaining  quantity.  They 
offered  to  purchase  the  fish  which  would  have  been  so  dis- 
posed of;  and,  by  selling  them  at  reduced  prices,  lowered 
materially  the  price  of  butchers*  meat  in  the  London  market 
in  a  few  days. 

The  Author  of  the  "  Inquirv**  proposes  that  the  fence* 
season  should  extend  from  the  commencement  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  middle  of  April,  during  which  period  the 
sale  or  possession  of  fish  ought  to  be  made  illegal  The 
same  writer  is  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  use  of  the 
stake-net,  which  he  thus  describes : — 

**  The  stake-net  consists  of  netting  extended  upon  up- 
right stakes,  fixed  in  the  beach  or  sand-banks,  which  are 
left  unoovered  when  the  tide  ebbs.  These  stakes  run  in  a 
line  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  current  of  the  tide, 
extendinff  f^om  high-water  mark  to  low-water  mark.  They 
are  placed  at  two  or  three  yards  distance  from  each  other, 
or  at  such  other  distances  as  the  fishermen  find  necessary 
for  strength.  The  netting  is  stretched  tight  along  the 
itakesy  from  the  pound  up  to  the  full  height  to  which  the 


tide  rises :  the  meshes  of  the  net  are  very  large,  generally 
three  inches  from  knot  to  knot,  or  twelve  inches  in  circum- 
ference, and  they  are  always  open.  There  is  thus,  as  it 
were,  a  hedge  or  fence  constructed,  sufficient  to  intercept 
the  salmon,  but  through  which  the  water  and  all  the  small 
fish  pass  freely. 

**  When  salmon,  running  with  the  tide,  come  against  a 
stake-net,  they  swim  along  the  side,  seeking  an  opening 
through  which  to  pass.  To  receive  them  when  thus  swim- 
ming along,  an  entrance  is  formed,  which  leads  into  a 
chamber  or  labyrinth,  constructed  also  by  netting,  stretched 
on  upright  stakes.  Into  this  labyrinth  the  fish  pass  freely 
with  the  tide  ;  but,  from  its  construction,  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible for  them  to  find  their  way  out:  thus  they  are  detained 
until  the  tide  retires,  when  they  are  taken  by  the  fisher- 
men. These  chambers  have  their  openings  or  entrances 
so  placed  as  to  receive  the  fish  going  upwards  with  tke 
flood-tide,  or  those  going  downwards  with  the  ebb,  accord- 
ing^ as  the  set  of  the  tide  on  the  coast  happens  to  lead  the 
fish  on  the  station,  in  the  ebb  or  in  the  flood.  Frequently 
there  are  more  chambers  than  one ;  and  when  it  is  suitable, 
there  are  chambers  both  fur  the  ebb  and  the  flood  in  the 
same  net." 

The  situation  in  which  the  stake-nets  are  used,  is  in  tie 
estuaries  and  entrances  of  rivers.  Extending  never  beyond 
low-water  mark,  they  do  not  interrupt  the  navigation ;  ner 
do  they  intercept  the  kelts  and  young  fry  in  their  descent 
to  the  sea;  as  the  former  being  exhausted,  and  the  latter 
weak,  and  unable  to  struggle  with  the  eddies  in  the  sides 
of  the  river,  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  carried  down  the 
mid-channel  by  the  main  stream.  The  stake-net  is  still 
prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  old  Parliament  of  Scotland, 
which  have  been  recently  interpreted  according  to  their 
strict  letter  by  the  Court  of  Session*.  It  is  allowed  in 
England.  The  reason,  no  doubt,  for  these  laws  was  the 
design  of  protecting  the  salmon ;  but  the  evidence  adduced 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  proves* 
that  the  stake-nets  used  in  the  entrances  of  some  of  the 
Scotch  rivers  did  not  diminish  the  quantity  taken  in  th» 
upper  part  of  the  same  rivers.  These  instruments,  subject 
to  the  limitation  in  regard  to  the  low-water  mark,  and  also 
to  the  restrietion  respecting  the  close  season,  would  allow 
sufficient  space  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  fish,  and 
would  only  add  materially  to  the  whole  quantity  taken* 
The  race  would  be  multiplied  by  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  extension  of  the  close  season;  and  the  stake-net 
fishery  would  secure  to  the  public  the  fish  which  would 
otherwise  become  the  prey  of  the  seals  and  grampusses, 
which  feed  principally  on  salmon.  The  Legislature  ought 
to  be  guided,  not  by  the  voice  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
upper  fisheries,  who  are  naturally  interested  in  the  mono- 
poly of  the  market,  but  by  a  regard  to  the  public  good. 
The  increase  of  the  salmon  taken  in  the  Tay,  and  oUier 
rivers  in  which  the  stake-net  was  introduced,  was  enor- 
mous :  it  might,  therefore,  be  rendered  available,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  increase  in  the  facilities  of  convey- 
ance to  the  different  parts  of  the,  kingdom,  as  an  article  of 
food  for  tlie  community,  instead  of  being  merely,  as  at 
present,  an  object  of  luxury  for  the  rich* 

At  Dingwall  there  is  an  Episcopalian  Chapel,  where  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  attending  Divine  Service  on  Sunday. 
The  congrregation  consisted  chiefly  of  the  upper  classes. 
The  minister  preaches  in  the  Gaelic  language  to  several 
congregations  on  the  hills  beyond  Inverness,  and  repairs 
occasionally  to  Dingwall.  His  laborious  attention  to  bis 
duties  is  ill  remunerated.  The  Episcopalians  are  numerous 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dingwall.  In  the  town  is  an 
obelisk  erected  to  the  memory  of  John,  Earl  of  Cromarty, 
for  the  purpose,  it  is  alleged,  of  preventing  his  enemies 
executing  their  threat  of  dancing  over  his  grave.  The  title 
was  forfeited  in  the  rebellion  of  1715.  The  residence  of 
the  family  was  Castle  Leod,  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Hay 
Mackenzie,  a  fine  old  square  tower  near  Dingwall,  standing 
at  the  extremity  of  an  avenue  of  tall  and  spreading  timber^ 
trees.  Near  this  spot  resides  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  well 
known  for  his  travels  in  Iceland. 

bbauley;  castle  ik)wnie;  loch-ness;  fall  of 

foyebs;  xnverness. 

On  the  side  of  the  road  to  Beauley  are  two^right  stones, 
which,  according  to  the  prediction  of  the  same  wizard  who 
denounced  the  Seaforth  line,  will  be  one  day  stained  with 

*  The  Lord  Chancellor  has  ratified  the  dedsioa  of  the  Court  or 
Session, 
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the  Mood  of  th«  last  of  the  Macleniiei.  The  toer  expiated 
the  crime  of  intercourse  with  the  infernal  a|;ent  at  the 
■ttke,  during  the  lait  century.  Beauley  standi  at  the  upper 
pmrt  of  the  Hurray  Firlb.  The  Cathedral  of  Beauley  is  a 
rootleu  building,  of  inconsiderable  vze,  used  as  tbe  burial- 

elace  of  tbe  ueighbouring  familiei,  whoae  tombs  are  half- 
uried  by  ttrasa.  « 

On  a  bigh  bank  near  Beauley,  at  the  foot  of  wbicb  rolls 
the  river  in  an  extensive  valley,  surrounded  by  high  hilla, 
stands  Beaufort  Castle,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Fraser  of 
Lovat,  who  succeeded  to  the  poesession  of  it  on  the  death 
of  tbe  Isle  proppetor,  a  younger  son  of  tbe  notorious  Lovat, 
by  whom  tbe  title  was  forfeited,  the  present  proprietor 
tracing  his  descent  ia  the  fifth  lord.  The  principal  seat 
of  the  rebel  lord  wms  Lovat,  but  he  resided  also  here,  at 
tbe  old  castle  called  Downie,  which  was  destroyed  after  the 
battle  of  CuUoden  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  of 
whieb  a  part  of  the  wall,  now  covered  with  brushwood, 
TemMsa,  near  the  present  mansion.  Lord  Lovat  beheld  its 
tail  frem  a  neighbouring  hill.  His  greyhounds,  four  guns 
composed  of  brass  and  silver,  by  which  it  was  defended, 
are  preserved  in  the  Tower  of  London.  A  shot  lately 
found,  waa  identiQed  by  Mr.  Fraser's  old  piper,  as  having 
been  discharged  from  one  of  them.  The  present  mansion, 
which  is  smsJi,  and  was  never  intended  as  the  residence  of 
the  family,  was  built  by  l.ord  I^vat's  factor  when  the  old 
MRlle  wa£  destroyed ;  end  he  was  allowed  by  government  a 
-Hum  to  defray  tbe  expense.  He  was  taken  in  Ibis  neigh- 
bourhood, after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  by  President  For^s, 
escaped  from  his  iniprisonment  in  the  town  of  Inverness, 
and  Ned  to  his  property  of  Horar,  opposite  Sky,  where  he 
was  found,  wrapped  up  in  a  blanket,  in  a  botlow  tree.  So 
great  was  bis  vanity,  that  he  wrote  his  own  epitaph  long 
before  his  last  troubles,  pane (cy rising  his  own  vile  character 
most  unscrupulously.  His  eldest  son,  the  master  of  Lovat, 
quite  a  boy,  who  hail  been  urged  to  share  in  the  rebellion 
hj  bis  father,  who  meanwhile  professed  to  disclaim  him  for 
bis  conduct  as  undutiful  and  disloyal,  commanded  his  clan, 
Fraser,  under  the  banner  of  the  Pretender.  Tbe  son  was 
involved  in  the  proscription  with  his  father ;  but  afterwards, 
in  consideration  of  his  youth,  and  the  tyranny  and  treachery 
by  which  his  father  hsd  hurried  bim  into  rebellion,  received 
bis  pardon,  and  subsequently  recovered  his  estates.  He  did 
not  belie  the  ebn&dence  reposed  in  him.  He  had  raised  a 
ragiment  am^^t  hit  claiumeo  for  tbo  service  of  the  king, 


before  his  property  was  restored ;  and  afterwards  added  two 
others,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  Kcneral  officer.  The  generosity 
evinced  towards  a  chief  who  had  appeared  in  arms  against 
his  sovereign,  was  justified  and  rewarded  by  tbe  enthusiastic 
gratitude  and  devoted  loyallv  of  himself  and  of  his  clans- 
men, and  contributed  to  enthrone  the  present  royal  family 
in  the  affections  of  tbe  most  devoted  adherent  of  the  exiled 
lino.  The  General  was  succeeded  in  the  possession  of  hia 
estates  by  bis  brother,  whose  eccentricities  acquired  for  him 
a  degree  of  notoriety  scarcely  surpassed  by  that  which 
crimes  had  won  for  his  ou'lty  »ii«- 

The  glens  from  whicn  th*  river  Beauley  descends,  tb« 
property  partly  of  Lovat  ndABrtly  of  Chisbolm.  are  beau- 
tifully variegated  with  rocl^Rind  wood:  and  the  Falls  of 
Kilmorach,  though  in  height  but  a  salmon-leap,  form  a 
striking  feature  in  the  landscape,  where  the  river  bursts 
from  a  narrow  pass.  A  dreary  moor  divides  these  glens 
f^m  Loch-Ness.  The  principal  object  on  the  north  side 
of  this  celebrated  lake  is  the  huge  round  summit  of  Meal- 
fourvQuny.  On  the  south  are  several  glens,  bold,  craggy, 
and  richly  wooded.  One  of  these  is  the  bed  of  a  mountain- 
torrent,  which,  pursuing  its  course  In  cataracts,  at  length 
rushes  throneh  a  rocky  channel  not  exceeding  three  feet  in 
breadth;  and  then  bursting  forth  as  from  •  spout,  falls  on 
a  slightly  projecting  ledge  seven  feet  below,  and  thence 
IBO  feet  into  a  deep  pool,  whose  dark  waters  retlect  the 
gloom  cast  upon  them  by  high  impending  rocks  and  over- 
shadowing trees,  needing  not  tbe  adventitious  aid  of  tba 
clouds  and  heavy  showers  which  were ' — 


I  all  tt 


The  Fall  of  Foyers,  of  which  I  have  attempted  an  exact 
descriplion,  is  pre-eminent  in  grandeur  among  the  Scottish 
cataracts,  which  seldom  deserve  their  reputation. 

A^pleasant  ride  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  leads  to 
iverness,  the  capital  of  the  Highlands:  and  here  1  must 
ave  my  reader  in  the  hands  of  less  eager  travellers,  content 
if  ]  have  in  any  degree  imparted  to  others  the  plea:iure 
which  it  has  afforded  to  myself,  to  retrace  my  steps  over 
r^ions  abounding  in  real  and  romantic  interest,  and  to 
revive  the  grateful  remembranoe  of  cordial  bbU  disinterested 
hospitality.  P.  S.  Q.  JL 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 
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